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altermAdrian Layer sient... tee. 5. cere teetncntcuaned eco cesessces eRe a. cook MROLONtOP re ee er eae oe Toronto, Ont. 
INOLIMAnNeNiClzeOd PACCESON PRR ie. secret cctee tose ssetrs. SP Em MHUNders Bay) wee ese Thunder Bay, Ont. 
George! PercivalyBurc hides We cio. c cess eee ns Northumberland-Miramichi .... Nelson-Miramichi, N.B. 
ITCH ACI GAS Natt Ree AEE oe euch arene eatocia ib cater steathui teabanae MRR a WestiCoasti mira sce me ae Curling, Nfld. 
SALOME OUTTIIEI Nit cee loch chet eee ee ln ee detivanaudieren 2 Montreal, Que. 
MOMMY ee ONN OLY A Pe Carin ee occe dace sie anieiacs enceogese see es Ottawa Westie. Site Ottawa, Ont. 
Donald: Cameronts. 25660012208... Sac Ae er cont Gant ice e tt: « Sancice hac kepeee Bant tase cee ret tat snes Banff, Alta. 

PAV IG FAR CTO) ree ee ent ve ETAs Ses nel Re asia aris AP WOLONlO-> DAG ames) Toronto, Ont. 
OGL PAVE CGT ATNGL Pes, PROM eS os co Sa ce, sen Seaneut sacs oa Pe es SUNDULY@ ae rr et ee Fredericton Junction, N.B. 
PNA LUST Ci eee ee eth IRR ee ck ceo ek argh scree aces SR ce Queens-Shelburne ...................... Liverpool, N.S. 
Fran olde@ OMmnol lyases ree weet seal: cece Seas ete cgucy des desscc I HalitaxgNont nies) eee eee Halifax, N.S. 

PA ORCTACCCE STO LTDA ING a es hPI Tee ott os es ties ceases wiacan ends ene etd Mites MitinrayeelanbOUrsea s.r Montague, P.E.I. 
Hartland de’ Montarville Molson. ...:........ 02 nee ee TIN a EP, A Montreal, Que. 

J UGENE ELTaNCOIS 2 ciilotesloeescceeneneeeeees Sec seetteer ac eo aeRO Repentignyee cee tee Montreal, Que. 
DOSE Plier SULIT VAM OH FRI ETO fc acceoloneeoiea ch can choca ER eR INOrthgyior kines srecten ene ie Toronto, Ont. 
BLOTS CHOQUCTLE nets eee II he cock an nn tT tne eee epee tg eng Oc Ottawatlastnc nec. sacs neces: Ottawa, Ont. 
BredericksMurray BlOis wate ee.) .c:.... RO Se ee Ro Colchester-Hants ....................-. Truro, N.S. 
DONnUNehaecliNlacd onal te tee re essere ke oe secoakec ones a PR CaperBretonye. were North Sydney, N.S. 
OSIGHATICEMD IMAI) UAL eee ie ices a cote tienes ascu dene RRR as WiCtOLi ake nee ee cn ne Quebec, Que. 
PIOUTISHE HIN Pp PEPOeatile ly ge eee ceca ceca tases steer cay vicar sgeacce een tetera ees Bedford errr yee Montreal, Que. 

MC AM POC Al yey Mn Pune Bere Oo oes sche cccle ia, ROR ea River Herg hts mere ee Winnipeg, Man. 
PAULISTET: GTOSATALD earn, PERO R R ohAE cs Sk raldacedtes test ete nacre eRe lode, PICKeEring ete tee Toronto, Ont. 

Bd Pare MOUENIEKs een eee Hires nd ot hs Wea ie wee S cerhen mien ERIE, Madawaska-Restigouche .......... Iroquois, N.B. 
DAacguesebily nin: bP: Cpr eee perverse Re el eee eRe oc ROUSeEMOn te ee Quebec, Que. 
DavidswJamest Walk ery bs Cte oss iste snc cachescs ee vas TOLON LORS Res gee ee ee Toronto, Ont. 
RNeCAMBClISlese ene. caren: GUN sec act cn ee SUCDUL Yorn ee See ees Sudbury, Ont. 
BAUM YUL Z Vice AT: RETIREE ds aed ba Sie cua addons MEME RRs APRRMEES cca BOruiG anny. eerie ata actene: Winnipeg, Man. 
Orville Howard Phillips yesh ees lial AE ee Prince vee ee tse. eee Alberton, P.E.I. 
MauricesBourge tery Cire ret cre yoo sence ieee. Roe Reet Re eee Thenlzavrentidesss..00.-c ee Lévis, Que. 

PARLE MINES SID OTIS Ee Ce is eR ooh sneha aac e dod Susan nce TOG PU wes WatSallereee cisterns Seats. 3 Montreal, Que. 
EEECE COO Ke ee ON PE ORS Fo isin eb lannconte eA eIOes pment oo: HarbourGraceyre eee St. John’s, Nfld. 
TORN OV NT Sy 0) US 1 cst soe 2 ao Re 3 Southsvorkter coe ee Toronto, Ont. 
Witiammvioore benidicksonsP:Gs oe ee de ea Kenora-Rainy River .................. Kenora, Ont. 
Pexander tamil tom McDonald essere nko eee eoeteeeassetiestanteeestieeeae Moosomini. = et ee Moosomin, Sask. 
Tey dl ANG EWS) 18 GXSLBTNY samuel apes Sosa eaaeasaaceade Gor snoacbtae Hse abopRtpe eb deveerrebohnenta..Seckc ose Palliser=Foothills:....0.-..5. Calgary, Alta. 
MARTY AVVALLTAIUELAY Ske: Crete eres certnen meer cerry ene ctcearuneetet rere Calgatye eee te ee Calgary, Alta. 
RSIYATIESPRODEDUIVICI IMA IN werrsite. eter cre ereaare 205 se ted, Senons savaeeh eeeeae rome Nashwaak Valley ............0...0... Fredericton, N.B. 
DPN Se LSBINCI ENOL AV CV ceteris thesis eeeem, on Abt Peso: Ses Ace Me as acter, YO Kae eee eee et a oe ee! Don Mills, Ont. 
Meati-F alm DeSChateletsy EC re icicics eit eeet besa ctbaeeanscassevssdvslbeesbownenueds TAA ZO ete Montreal, Que. 
AZeTPLLODELULAT SUC mre mee nt manent ey FU RMm ne Son ee Merc cotati Re Lhe REgin are cee eee Kayville, Sask. 
Mane leswOren wacnaullpntony bC. c.ete scissor ers arse aeeewect scenes neues SOLE Renee ta ee My PM Re tye oe Montreal, Que. 
SEE BIZC ODO IC Maat) 1 Ol Semen reat rc ramen es ese hearer on Area, Grandvillewern ee ee Quebec, Que. 
MeL CSTEISSCAULK Sree reese eee kr, Ph eeR ME STI Sy oe) A=, enue nae Wellington see Sherbrooke, Que. 
ESIC VAW IAT CANCer engi tssnt eee or iene et rane els dacs sentence aaseeer te The Grand) Banks. St. John’s, Nfld. 
BRALIYVESS YEN ES TS etree rere SE Er MUA, USER IES AM nae o ls ae, eee ts Val Ori mee ees Milton sic 2) Seams Rel St. John’s, Nfld. 
on LAS MHONALGMMIVeErelte cme eens entaneiciy kereess acetone oes. BorGRougerrceec so nko Winnipeg, Man. 
Hractriecr sAmOn tap mes by Cry eae ote, on ee ees dee neers Inkermaner cas aks nee Aylmer, Que. 
PMU EVaENIES UHL TOM DSON as werner acne es tee co eeg essen ee eames Dovercounte st. eee Kendal, Ont. 
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Keith sarees teas 2c ae a ae ea ee eee ee Windsortefeee tne eee Windsor, Ont. 
HerbertiOcSparrow sire. se eee eee eee ee ny ee Saskatchewan. 7s North Battleford, Sask. 
Richardi James tan buryar yee ec eee eee Yorks Centres)... cee ee Toronto, Ont. 
ervey Mich aU Bee ee a ee oe ee cee de ee rare etree Keenit sone cae hi 2 ee Buctouche, N.B. 
Willramrohntbetten eee er ee eee ee ren are re Bonavistarmererr eee St. John’s, Nfld. 
Raymond | HUd ese rece ers res ere acter rte cere eee oo eee de orimicrig. oe une eee Montreal, Que. 
Wouis.de:Gonzague Gigueres ce er ee ee dedlasDurantaycrew eee Montreal, Que. 
ErnestiGo Manning RC airy een ere ne er ern t Un NER eee HdmontonsWesti. =e Edmonton, Alta. 
Gildas) Molgatcyyr ante ik eee eae rises sien eecs ads ee ee Ste; Rosemaieuyey oe ee St. Vital, Man. 
Bugene, Ay Morse yie cert ate tare seta see ce sercegs he eehied auans Med eae coe Nepeanten tase tac ccna ais eee Ottawa, Ont. 
WilliamiGiMecNamaraey i226 ..c.. ae cee Pe eens ee. Winnipeg eee een Winnipeg, Man. 
Paul Gua tore Bere ete stoic hoe seat c sas Monee A RE ae oe ea Gulia eavines ai ncnte es. ee Hull, Que. 

Ann HlizabethyHaddonv Beller roe en cons eee ee ee eee Nanaimo-Malaspina .................. Nanaimo, B.C. 

Wad ward Mie aw s orice ere ed eects ee sce sain <n ViahnCouver. Mana Vancouver, B.C. 
HeCarl Goldenbergipestae.) eemtcc io rece tese ae eat ome ee e nee ee ee ae Rigaud yet cssoae eee tees Westmount, Que. 
George.CliffordivaniRoggenwen ce cee re eee Vancouver-Point Grey .............. Vancouver, B.C. 
Sidney. Buck wool digpaee ete ce cree ccat ee eee eer tee eee Saskatoon perce ei ee Saskatoon, Sask. 
Renaude Lapointe (Speaker) te. e ce eee en Miuilledislesscteeen cn ser nee teases Montreal, Que. 
Mark: Worne, Bonnelle rn tree cen eb ectac aad sece.esenc coe ten nora Ret eats Murrayi Riviere ee Murray River, P.E.I. 
Geurys, Wil hier s sre eos Sos ce oe Once ea oe Oe es Richmond tresses eee Richmond, B.C. 
Michelolourn ier smantir ttre ce eetetie gosta. sa cane caecnitaseerca canton ayn eae oes Restigouche-Gloucester ............ Pointe Verte, N.B. 
Eredenick  WilliampRow.ee eee tere accacets senna recera nes et eee nee EWS POLt@res cacao eres St. John’s, Nfld. 
George’ James, Mcllraith ye Gare cecncr ce stace seh es es eee eR ee eee OttawawVialleyan.. tee Ottawa, Ont. 
Margaret Norrie: =. 22 byte oe vaseline ls ae ee Colchester-Cumberland............ Truro, N.S. 
Henry) Ick sips, errr ee totes es cece cee etre: eens ea eae ee The Annapolis Valley ................ Halifax, N.S. 
BernardvAlasd air) Grahame ccs scones racetscgssssindeeaans eee: ee Mhevtighland swe eee Sydney, N.S. 
Martial A’sselin Pi © ate sce ss coca eg reed ee esate eck sn ee ee Stadaconave ee eee eee La Malbaie, Que. 
John. James. GreenenPsC aye ode re aecisas Meat eacasdctn Rania ae ee ees INVAP aL ab ace rset eerste rena: Niagara Falls, Ont. 
JosephiJulienyJean-Pierre:@ote; PCau. ee ee ee Wennebeeke anger cst neuer ke Longueuil, Que. 
JOANIE NS Lae ee Oe reach ian eb crcbboh he eo phasic. co RR RO a Reel ees ccser ates etree eee ee Caledon East, Ont. 
Raymond:J2 Perrault{Pi@ see... cece ae ras North Shore-Burnaby ................ Vancouver, B.C. 
Johni Morrow. Godine ya heen ee .cssscenc ace Aen cease hears ACR ae ee Rosedalever ee eek ees Toronto, Ont. 
Maurice:Rie! 55. ee eed sc iclh ete ray cntleataane names esenenc ee eRe at Shawiniganpy vse ae eee - Westmount, Que. 
ouis-J> RObIiChaAUdMRAC Mavens. escheat eaccenee Sia ae eee ane ii Acadie-Acadiave 2 ene Saint John, N.B. 
Daniel: Riley, 25.25 ey ee eye eee ochre co maeasecot tanner eR ee: SEMAN AO) ot) con ccoconceagpocerereporoceeencte Saint John West, N.B. 
Augustus Irvine: Barro were eet ncn cae ketetceec wert ce cache asco, ee Halifax-Dartmouth ........0........... Halifax, N.S. 
Ernest George! Cottreauieney its .v.scs scosecn ok secs eee oe ee ee South Western Nova.................. Yarmouth, N.S. 
George Isaac: Smit ieee eee e esc occces rec ose ae ear erence Colchestergaearen sere Truro, N.S. 

Zack: AUStinis 22 Seed see aes Mee tte bealartccn coeds ene ARN ee SOO IRI Meee ec Vancouver South ee Vancouver, B.C. 
Paul: Henry: Louciery erate bes costs ceec cs oacaseauen eae ant meee ete os 0c UU OTS aero eee tae det eemratetec cer Whitehorse, Yukon. 


Note: For names of senators who resigned, retired, or died during the First Session of the Thirtieth Parliament, see Index. 
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BAT ULC sw EL AZ CIM a OMS OMe, So MEE cn cuianast sastaesia cdoastiessea sR OR EEM ee ARMM ds suet Reginagies secure ccc eew ois. ey” Kayville, Sask. 
PNSSCLING WAT Cla, bot Ge, Ree PRO IM, ctiescc.osasqononueshooderedie sade deccauas AOR scoc Stadaconiager ce wee ae, folie La Malbaie, Que. 
ANUS ULYY ld CK pec Beet. ATOR NTRS ee Na eR Ni ius RLM eNO oe Wancouver southern.) eae Vancouver, B.C. 
IBATNOWATAUSUSTUSUEE VINCI EINE i c.scis ceed ced sath sicssdeicscuceucses ES EO ReRIR IME. 8 Halifax-Dartmouth .................... Halifax, N.S. 
Bashan Vir Cha clgGiwk Maer eet a occ e cise sede sic cs sansnuse SRRUESe Ms RE ea ce WiestsCoas tree crs hires, Curling, Nfld. 
Beaubien lia ae cs Aten tes osue: Pe ees SRS EERE OR ced Adicciob be Ae BedfOnGie ee ree eee Montreal, Que. 
Beli sles Raley cz Piet COMTI csc seccsteccacaatenaeciesic AE TRUM ee Sudbury, Re ctie hen ee Sudbury, Ont. 
SGU Ata Bitch T AC COM tee: occ ch cniie see Sceve Anapietincs soaec ees BE OE eves Nanaimo-Malaspina .................. Nanaimo, B.C. 
IBEMICIC CSOT pV ae NIOn Lot © SN UII oo ss so sntan asad tagansisanncsinad eShovesanm ede a Mtoe tow Kenora-Rainy River .................. Kenora, Ont. 
SOUS PELLOCNVitiir rch ONT eo tnsse ose iotonur sosuabionsatncens aes Re ne RM ts du Colchester-Hants .................00.... Truro, N.S. 

BONN SLU IVESIT OTNEM Meet, TEN ie aca soe ce dntaesaclodee Sinan deatnkedasaenetia ca MER wnsh Mirae hiVelsae eee eee Murray River, P.E.I. 
BOUT EL pVIAUTICE g EAC Miia Ro oe ns cesnatennas eaeaeiieenataseatsnecnv ee POOR ont Thesoaurentides: see Lévis, Que. 
BHC K WOlGAS SIG Cys [eee BUI soo oct acc SNe NES PERE SD Saskatoon eyes ere Saskatoon, Sask. 
BUrchill Ge Rerciva lee es Oooo 55, oc cessecawekessexnspusktyy AME MR OMERTE oo ecnes Northumberland-Miramichi.... Nelson-Miramichi, N.B. 
Cameron Doral dae eR ise Me cd icosaccs ik SOREN Ee EME oes Bailie see 2 See eee 2 eee Banff, Alta. 
WanrtensC Hes] yaw new ya eee. Asie cas scesseniedane sksnnsiacsenencsquodee MAAR Mae wees The Grand Banks........................ St. John’s, Nfld. 
CNOGUELTSSIULOME Lon metre RN oo na hc cain Seiocinasesnluotes oaeace cee wesh ee ROE tec ee Ottawaptiaste eee oe. Ottawa, Ont. 
CONN Olly rol. 2 MND 25 cca secsncavantsnenecmexoegareeneseteaaum tee ROHR. coon HatlifaxsNorth=. =. oe Halifax, N.S. 
Wonnolly zon ned OAS ssc a tsenscc cece anton ce ries RET RR orcs OttawatW este. oi cose haya: Ottawa, Ont. 
OOK EL CE Me TEI EI sos yesianiescodsnnansnenoancee reso RE RRRM ad MMos vos HarbouTmGTaceaetn ic ese St. John’s, Nfld. 
Cote, Joseph Julieri Jean-Pierre; PC... ele dct ie Melba te senesesee IWenNeDe Ce ee shone: cs ee tracts Longueuil, Que. 
SC OLLTO AUPE TICS Uy Gr Mis ete eo ola ctesie cow seemenese vs ccauesisaseee MERE ERE et cosas South Western Nova .................. Yarmouth, N.S. 
Croll aD avid pA ry ntee Oe eee OR Ooo ciiectsicen cecnedssnnod ASME ee Rs NIN Moronto-spadinawee as ee ee Toronto, Ont. 
PAV OVS CIC ear, Cone AION A. 35 coc aeceissnesis nasceance sncnsinc ic Meee ME Oe ads EY OT Kiger es sas Pte eer Don Mills, Ont. 
POTTS WA ZO AIS REMC AEA UEAE, CP Mecca ounisnaSecins ost sland OUR Mee oe ae Pens | DESH IIGLS 2 eee ome R EA En ome Montreal, Que. 
Deschatelets® Jeans Rat lye! Cie nsdecccoessoocecavecncveosteuseass A MER ote eee erocses Lauzon ee ee Montreal, Que. 
IDESEUTSSCAUX aU ENED ee PIS VIA hess his da dscisa ecensecssuiasiocsuncdtses ete mee eee os se Welling toni aie crc cee Sherbrooke, Que. 
DUS TA AMES oan. eee y MeO eo. 6c tance daecaacecndenennsaniarar ssh ae MMO Rec ce JeNSEURGS Oerkcees Cee SRT Re St. John’s, Nfld. 
HUI ES eA VI ON Gay. SUM REET Me acne cc RTA EEN ie OU GET ZOLIMI Cree ee ee eee Montreal, Que. 

I VELetl es MOURLAS DER ee ereev Need saccers. oe: ale ivosthinon cenesaced=s connaon cee BRON toa ae HortRougegrern. ce es Winnipeg, Man. 
EST V AN TN eed ACC UES sy Bet Chg RNa OR eco e cc sco zdonnataeniaca ceaeacs nue eRe RAAB on a Rougemontee eee Quebec, Que. 
MONSEY a ELI PON Ee! Almera eae MY «sche ciccancisrines depidartonsedndesakac eee MRE oA Oe ects INGPCaAneeeee trea sictincie canes Ottawa, Ont. 
EO UL TART TBE oo Tyner eer re came ENS onc ers sects ce Aceon ademas ans eet as Madawaska-Restigouche .......... Iroquois, N.B. 

EE UUTTY CC PIVLT Ci] meer net eee cays trast teen ues useage cease Restigouche-Gloucester ............ Pointe Verte, N.B. 
OUTER SAL LO Mer ere ee ee ye tr, Ace enn yah denen ame tates deianaudicre ones: Montreal, Que. 
MEETS LCL mICOUTS le) Grnecr tester ee eee Sar tree nen cen dericte svat aM ue raacva canes eu oaemeetae aelayDurantayerw en. Montreal, Que. 
GoGfrevaOMmelViOrro Wye reese et se go oie ne eee oes Rene te Rosedaleweret xs eee ae Toronto, Ont. 
(Cease Vaya overage: 180; (CRW 1 yeh so kstans Rees sore Pen oees lacs aca ene beet meee nee an ec Rigaud wee ee es Westmount, Que. 
Granam~ppernardcA lasdalre. ven noc. seco te eaces- neeee ee eee sete re ety asetae Seta Diheyaichilands eee Sydney, N.S. 
PRECIO WONT AICS be. rere ea RR re cclnt sete es anc dae aeaduceennenes Nia Carats secre rescence Niagara Falls, Ont. 
Re OS AGL BALLS COLE eee eee en tt BREE AMR th wees ovihspnemneneee eae PICKET pee ane eter een Toronto, Ont. 
PLATO IRS AIM POC lI Pee vet are we aee.s eeneren ent tac. oe esa as cbeeceatea waaay RivembHeights pes see eee Winnipeg, Man. 
AAS UDI S Sop PATA pee te ete ene cee So eae AP REM ccsoeoena. seoencdenaett octet ucareeys Palliser-Hoothills secs eee Calgary, Alta. 
PTA CLCTIMES DLCCTBA ter oan eee eto ce ea eee crys saSnvorsgs de sunaaaanee rites MOLONCOM Mees ete cee Toronto, Ont. 
“SRNL LEVI AGI ON Or at tami scene een aetna tec eee ReeRR cen Pane Sete Rr arya Ree Call o ainy gerne ete oe eee ee Calgary, Alta. 

TS UWEUSS), 13 ISA RZ DME oe cde See et ore GEOR ont beeen ee ee Canta eee ee accra on oh eee The Annapolis Valley ................ Halifax, N.S. 
PTTL A TIME ERGLS Leer eee eer AG tac eee nr anes Stace wedhandeatceequisumeememeseas Murrayebanooute c senses eee Montague, P.E.I. 
LPEeer Tye L, FEAT std co bene atlas ane eee coe eR meen Mae eae BRO Ri Hee CU Reet ais ae ee Hull, Que. 
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Lai K Cit He a ar a sce Windsor tte eee Windsor, Ont. 
MaAMOMtag ne, MAULICes EC meena ures ane soca tene stay Pay eee Serer Coe nrc ane Inkermanye es eee Aylmer, Que. 

ToaDe, DANiel Avie eh Satie SNe A cos cen sa dss siry sch ARUN Osx: Seneca gh SOUtHBYORK Ss. cect eee Toronto, Ont. 

BEAT LOLS MeO POO cee cee Mc ree cya OE tara GES Wehner eee nese Grand Villegece snc): eke Cee Quebec, Que. 
WaDOINte, Renaudes( > Peaker)) mes cra reece erence eaten tenes cere sates Milletislesteerrrc tt te ee Montreal, Que. 

oa SOnm wird Vt ok... Ce mrbe tierce tet tatcre cari cane eee en Mecha eee antes MANCOUNV CY at te wre. torr eee eee Vancouver, B.C. 
MGSETATI COIS) Jp SU OTIC eee acne ety oe eee eet eeosee tea eRe apo eae aoe Repentign yen... ee Montreal, Que. 
WUCTer Paul Henry tax ween siren cies caecum eee aeee eee ciear enna YUKON ete cere ee ee Whitehorse, Yukon. 
Macdonald, oh ris Vitrr cme eter ce cites ve sgannnacetesiescde te eee < oe Cape; Breton: .:.m.a sinatra North Sydney, N.S. 
Macnaughton. Alans AnwP. Cater. en sc tretese tno gertenas hens Ge een. Sorel irc ptteeychccs aah Ake Montreal, Que. 
Manning; Ernests@s, PiC ane on sree sectesece ates ee eet POOR Meas Edmontoniwestwees ee see Edmonton, Alta. 
MeDonald A] Hamiltorre there eee ee eee IMOOSOMIN ey eee eee eee Moosomin, Sask. 
McElman. Charles st nn ok actdctraucy sinters sas soa ee Nashwaak Valley .................... Fredericton, N.B. 
McGrand, Bred) Amite Bet etn sr. cce iaaetione neh asohetensetasa cad Meet ae eas SUNDULY Sacer eee Fredericton Junction, N.B. 
Mellraith, Georgerd fei Cae serie. tecececrts teataes hace rset see ae EM OttawatlVialleye.es.... eee Ottawa, Ont. 
McNamara, William® Gage Wee... ccrisconanracanada Ri aeR OMRON CRT Rt tee WANT DC Oy perch ese ae aerate sn eee Winnipeg, Man. 
Michaud, Herve. dice e ce ere oes sos scts Rees 4c tye aren Re Cea se Kenta Sith pe eee nee Buctouche, N.B. 
Mol gat, (Gildas Ter. ieee Went, .o osiceeoasacnorsparo een a eee ae EEE RAE MEE oe StesROseye wee eee eto St. Vital, Man. 
Molson; HartlandsclevViy eae cite soc itar concen cieqgh ies ee ne eee Pe ccs ACL al een Sh de Pe ere eo Montreal, Que. 
INGUIN) OAT errs Ce is ra poe ea hos soc ee RR ER ate hoi s1 1 (ite oe ae eRe ah ete Caledon East, Ont. 
Norrie; Mar fare terete: een eim eet sou: securTe ten cacal tees ae ERROR Meant ere Colchester-Cumberland............ Truro, N.S. 
Paterson Norman Chit cee tee eh ea roth On Meats tts Sete sac sRhunGernsBay, vancwe sees Thunder Bay, Ont. 
Perrault; Raymond) Jes 2 Garena fe cisco send dato eee ap oe ee es North Shore-Burnaby................ Vancouver, B.C. 
Petter, Williaricdge ts cee eee ire cert esd feeds fesse Peas ete Rea ct BonawiStayon oh 08 eet eet. St. John’s, Nfld. 
Phillips: Orville: Hee Pe We, cscs snc testers ance nee eae ca AAR ee ee eon Prince yey. vere eet cee Alberton, P.E.I. 
Quart JOSLS Dy cc see eset ncieis vecacecmsuala chaedilo: Ite Wet RMR Cee TERROR ee Vii CEOM diete ceap eek ceetes wan coe ae Quebec, Que. 

Riel) Maurice... cher xe net Neeser eccaatocascca esse aeons apace eae ERs Shawinisange eres ar ce eee Westmount, Que. 
Riley, Daniele -22h cesses, Peek waeete vac csar soni ate teed etac eta ee Re te 2 oy Saint, Joh neers eee Saint John West, N.B. 
Robichaud: Cours dis iC aee esc koiscas cc sc sae oe ete Madde ees Leen ON ste lEvAcadic-Acadiay1. 2 Saint John, N.B. 
Rowe; Fred erick twill Gee eet. oo seac. coteesece cae ea ee ee ere Wewisporte ec. me ec cateneeee St. John’s, Nfld. 
Smith Donal de eee ae ie sca eas oak ec ORE esc te Queens-Shelburne ...................... Liverpool, N.S. 
SMITH GeOrp Ef lepers ae eee ene ete cms. nce cP gets see nite ate tte et ade gee ene eee Colchester... agicce ee ee Truro, N.S. 
SDParrowmblerPerti@ wa wee eee 22 ccna sts pedeabon easter vee. ee AN oa Saskatchewan.......................... North Battleford, Sask. 
tan DUny, ICHAT det cit eee eeen. ctente cect se are ede. te sete gaa oa WorkiGentre gas etc ee Toronto, Ont. 
Sullivan TJOsepheAr ee ween ene cnc. 5 aor getaete se sctesaee dks eRe Ee Seem es vec INOrthgy Onin eee Toronto, Ont. 
THOMPSON, -ANAVe wie ve Meee eee... sdees est casee meee? oe ont pact secede REA EPMO Bees DOVErCOULG tet eee eee Kendal, Ont. 

Van Roggen, (Georgem rae mettre nctsden cy seed neee rattan aera Rene ae tes Vancouver-Point Grey .............. Vancouver, B.C. 
Walker: Davids, PIC AEP EE oho costsercnsersse snr av esenecece tae ae A ice TROGON tO: Peete darts ie eee Toronto, Ont. 
Wil ha riyss Gry concrete eR ccc ec rshoastrvrea ca Mesgodcara de coos RA ET REED oe: Richmondtage sce eon Richmond, B.C. 


DYAUUZ VK AU ee recs act RMR Mer MRM acess eee pot reat vat derleauiyeeised: A: ARERR Re Ie HOR; Garnyige ne te eee Winnipeg, Man. 
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SENATORS OF CANADA 


BY PROVINCES 


At Prorogation, October 12, 1976 


ONTARIO—24 
Senators Designation Post Office Address 
THE HONOURABLE 
Salter Adrian Hayden................... SE Ar eR oA RR te at FLOTONCO ore et essed Toronto. 
Norman McLeodtPaterson.c) cece annie ee tron Thunder Bayrne.....c.2e eee Thunder Bay. 
John SConnolly. iG saree eet seg lene ace ies ates Ottawa West: cnc. niece eee Ottawa. 
DavidrA nC ro leer ee ee ee eee a cor ee Toronto-Spadina .......:..0c..060- Toronto. 
JOSEPHA SULLIV aT Eee, sok umaaeniiis Geaceessichs Lees eee eee INOLtneY OD KR cua ere nee Toronto. 
WWioneliChoGguet ter rere es. ener sets ate eh ee ess PN Ottawarvlastietom.s.j:s0-ekeeee Ottawa. 
PATTISter: Grosart ye ts. recccaekriee sent Ee RES Pickering eS. 8 hile omens Toronto. 
David James) Walker Wee Ce ie aah kl ccsach haioenes oe MOLONtO shares Soetoro Toronto. 
Rheal’Belisle, SR POs re ack caren ecnsdaclaneeaeae, P ecsh tens Sudburyanut een ee es Sudbury. 
WD ANTELFATK Naan gy trees te create ets eae ee sce sas TT ee eet ose South Yorker ens eee teense. Toronto. 
WilliameMooresBenidickson;;P: Co... .ni ewe scree Kenora-Rainy River .................. Kenora. 
DouglastWeith Daveyay ee a dienes ee ee cea Y Of kicsiceernvtahn teat Don Mills. 
ANGREWREPNESTELNOMPSON Ayvccnr rane oe ee cee DOV. CRCOUN Le eee ener ae Kendal. 
LSE OEE GB ge |e Rae tai tte Ca a et aR eg IWiiln ASOT ae cert new neces ages Windsor. 
Richardeames: Stanbury.,..ccesen een eels ain Cane. Wiorke en treme cron. veecumacseees Toronto. 
HU PETICTAMRONSC Vp eel ra. Lauer mea i ir, a Re Ns ne Ge ING Pe ane mitre. chs yest corer Ottawa. 
Georgesames-Mellraithy P: Crsmtescsec cocci hee re ee OttawarValleyinncnccamtaeumeeeee Ottawa. 
Oh ames Greene mh: Coc reeatrrrs rey ictus INTaAS ara eee nn camer Niagara Falls. 
ROATIMINGITIL ATR ee tere cee eect nee et cen eat eae see tala oem feet Peel terest vec Fe) cot Mek meeenen. Caledon East. 
ONTIMVIONTOWiG OLR Vag Wee Rees eens oe, Satan nse as eM as Rosedaleva i.e nee eee Toronto. 
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x SENATORS BY PROVINCES 


ee 


QUEBEC—24 
Senators Electoral Division Post Office Address 
THE HONOURABLE 

1-Sarto- Fournier to eccrine a ee ees de Wanaudiere@ese ee Montreal. 

IeHartlandide Montarville:Molsonweme ee ee ee en eee WN eae cee ee cAccre ces cect Montreal. 

3 Le HUGENESCLEAN COILS) rem sree. suis essa cscs ae emer ete ne ecoa eee tere oer Repentigny:.....4.........6 eee Montreal. 

AM TOSICVATICCH EIT ATY GUAT Geena oe eee OE cee en VCO ass oes eee ai ear Quebec. 

5" Louis Philippe Beaubien vz. xetcnnetee cee eter Bedford’! scarcer teu ee Montreal. 

GJacquesth lyri Ps Cree cree ene eet etree teste cea taro Renee ee Rougemont: oe eee Quebec. 

im Maurice Bourget. P: Cun otto e ater kne st vunae pare apnea ieee The Laurentides....................05 Lévis. 

SA TellUSIDEMIs WP Cy eee era BE ee ince mea WatSalletcat eeckt ewe ere Montreal. 

OF Jean-Paul’ DeschateletsmbP Css cae eseetene eos eee ee anes Lauzon co eee cate Montreal. 
10 "AlanvAylesworth Macnaughton; PC... ser re eared renters DOLE] Weed. oye. eee Montreal. 
LI I7Gyéopoldiangloisyee 8 a... 6.23 4k. iea oo Be ere ee oss Grandvilleee ice ee see Quebec. 
12'S Paul: Désruisseauxpecce oh ec ccccdasoene cers oR oes os Wellingtontecc.. 3 era Sherbrooke. 
13mMauricelamontapnesh:©ae ok. cere eee ea eae Inkermanicie. 2. ees Aylmer. 
4 Raymond: Budes (sieeve vaccum sector puny (sae ee aM ate Gevsorimichee ee ee Montreal. 
15eelcouls.de\Gonzague.Gigueres .. cere eee ee ee delatburantayee ese Montreal. 
16m Pauli Caton jer cee ena eee eee a ote sees GUlER es a ene ee ete Hull. 
Wim He CarliGoldenber girs aap ccs so ceca ee eer se ee ee snes Rigaidle:):*..le newer ee... Westmount. 
18> Renaudeapointe\(Speaker) -..cc.sespeces occa ee eee MillevIslesive..2 vce cern ane Montreal. 
19.3Martial¥Asselimy Pig wt sscccctecse elec soc eees oA eo Oe cm ea Stadaconatea aoe ee La Malbaie. 
20°-Joseph Julien: Jean-Pierre Coté) B.C oie... ice. ccsc sc sceny coat eee snaat Kennebec..c..tie ere ee Longueuil. 
ZI Mattri cQVRICL Dice, ce berth rue iets coset eacnee ou eee, oa armen ea es Shawanig ane sere eee eer Westmount. 
Vale Es 3 RR Eh > «ee Ee ROR TOPE 0 Ce | ra CaN eR och acer mendtcncntanseley-: 2 vgect 
OF es SE 52d SLE, Be PRR Nd caer ce a Bee RCC pc Cec OEE RSS TER siticar Socice lostSncba poschcoscdtstaNk 
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SENATORS BY PROVINCES—MARITIME DIVISION xi 


NOVA SCOTIA—10 


Senators Designation Post Office Address 


THE HONOURABLE 


ib TB eral re | SYST Ti OY 5.2) Sree eee ee Pre emer tat ORME eee ne ene Queens-Shelburne ...................... Liverpool. 
MBL ABOU ONNOL Vari ccre ay cacancaiciex cere cone net Reet rare cack ctame Eee Aeneas Halitaxs NOLther sets ee ee Halifax. 
EEL LOGEHICKPIVEUELA VALOIS o- crete or rere oes eee te nies BoE AIR Se Colchester-Hants ee Truro. 
4 John Michael Macdonald........ Hea oeeee oeea Rea cree Oats em emer NE Cape Breton citron tes he North Sydney. 
PoE ATS ANC CUINOLIY CV ties: orice ssagccse cates sacesnecee Saye c uses ire ene ave oat uaa ae es da Colchester-Cumberland............ Truro. 
GEL OT VeI) MEDIC KG Mere ree cassis, oor naaces renee ere caer svaderstone Sere cse sense et acess: The Annapolis Valley ................ Halifax. 
Hae BernacovAlasdain Grahame cree Claes tes nevi ghland Saree cee Sydney. 
8 Augustus Irvine Barrow ................ SEALE SEG BARA TEC rC nec Halifax-Dartmouth .................... Halifax. 
OmrErnest: George COLtre aul wen ceesscosicce rns eee ere ores South Western Nova.................. Yarmouth. 
OmGeorgellsaac Smithing: mss ctect ec ctase eae casey ee este Oe oe @olchesteteer (5. yctacsseaiesttss: Truro. 
NEW BRUNSWICK—10 
THE HONOURABLE 
IGE CGCOLPEReLClV als BULCHIL rete nenccss octets ea ee ORE eae RE ee Northumberland-Miramichi.... Nelson-Miramichi. 
2 ECR MRIVIC Cr VAT ener te are renee eae an ever ent steare eee ee ae cee UNDULY ice sae aes ema Fredericton Junction. 
SA PATH OULTICE =a Be trem eee rae teen TE Sc cocoa Se oe scares FAS SNaoace Naess burs eben Madawaska-Restigouche .......... Iroquois. 
AE CharlessROpDerteNMiCH MAN coe cars tocncnsit le tosaoh nome caine, Pad sesseuadeas Nashwaak Valley ..............0....... Fredericton. 
DML EGV.CrOmINIL CHAU eee eee eee eo co. sash en, Sei teen cea IK CY) Gi ere eer nce pare te aces mae Buctouche. 
GIIITCMEMHOUTIIOL Fore ssc seeisaaceo ne csseseasocries sone dun. co7)eosens ROR ee ne Restigouche-Gloucester ............ Pointe Verte. 
am OUTS =<ePECO DIC Alice be Ceres everest eee noes cei ccuapet Mee ee eeacne chase. rAecadie-Acadiaz... eee Saint John. 
SDANiClhileyaeee wer rete re ne ee en ata Dale ON gee. oe eee Saint John West. 
1D). Seosoceasacdsn select doce peeba goer ci Sec SntCH SSG Gee AE Aron eRe ene etisalat Aer ee 
(Dc ocoscasooe and nae ebo seg aeescoCS cdi 4 eS URE ICR DSRSRBER: ER Ser ess MERI Bee Ihe ark AO oi MEE RCI ec Be els cE re eee eee eee ne oe 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND—4 
THE HONOURABLE 
IBBELOLCNCCHEASIOFUININ Al gee rae os rere reeset ater cent recess as Murravelianr bouton cer Montague. 
2mOrville Howard) Enillipsm ccna oe eee ee ee BRIN COM src src he en ae Alberton. 
SMELL ALKSIGOPIMC BONN el peers e ore ero cas oN ogee oe ee es ee MurnayeRivene. 00 Murray River. 


xii SENATORS BY PROVINCES—WESTERN DIVISION 


MANITOBA—6 
Senators Designation Post Office Address 
THE HONOURABLE 
Le JaCampbelltHalg te wewt rete otc ran eer ree wemares watcatecen: RLV Cl LCT ENS pene eee eee Winnipeg. 
2s WET YAUZy Keee aeeer e ccie yed ceoh as ee cee em ese Ree Or tiGaniyar eee a eee ee Winnipeg. 
3 sDouglas Donaldkh verettve.. sc: etre ster nce tate enn ee nc rear anc Bort Rougere cern: cence Winnipeg. 
A [Gildas ise Mol gat hie eer t rect ch Nee a SS Teena eea cate ee ames cst Stem ROSear create ines St. Vital. 
SaWilliam: Ce McNamardeeces eerie ea ears eet eae tere re IWAN NTPC Bite. ayers teeter Winnipeg. 
Ieee etic a ana 0 RODEN PS Re oie NO en ae Pah Ln UAE Rae acai, ah hee MM Me MR ATLA A OS scgscncnl ce Woes aetoOes aetke ce 
BRITISH COLUMBIA—6 

THE HONOURABLE 
IeAnn Ei zabethvbtad dontbelli ere ee net ee ee ee Nanaimo-Malaspina .................. Nanaimo. 
DAWA WArdeice Ga w SOM oe eyes ree ce cae eae geen TT Re eee tee Vancouver ..)c0 heey ee Vancouver. 
om George ClitfordivantRog genie ayn ee ee eee eee Vancouver-Point Grey .............. Vancouver. 
Ary WALLET a IS teens era ee Wc rnc Seman Nt Gees eRe ns ote ee Ree Richmond ae eee ete es Richmond. 
SwRayimondeeberraulte lr: Cane one mre te ot peor ema sete es North Shore-Burnaby................ Vancouver. 
6 AvackzAUstinne mae tema tan ci Lee Sener s ohae Am eee eto ne Wan couN.ecraSOUthie en eet Vancouver. 

SASKATCHEWAN—6 

THE HONOURABLE 
ieeAlexandemiamiltont McMonal dig. crete te ee eee Moosominvemncst sn Moosomin. 
2etlazen-RoberteArgu casas ae ere eee et ene ere Regina ere . Kayville. 
OPHELDEL OS Parr Wreck cg tee ee re ee Saskatchewanuermeccne es North Battleford. 
AmSidneysls, Buck Wolds Hoge uke een een ee ene ears Saskatoon wee. ete sere ee. Saskatoon. 
La af ROR ay i A Ren me ee oe et ene octane ner re re ee REE ee eee eee cl ores eae 
aS ee iret aa Ce ee ar ven OPE A Teme nee Per sO¥ oe Wea Nee eee Peri tect ne A rk ERNE ot CAMO YES cach contanagyanuascd ddde sneer 

ALBERTA—6 

THE HONOURABLE 
Ue Donald Cameron ces aie bene oh. Reece inner aoe eee Banta aon ee ore eee Banff. 
Dee arlVAGAaMPHaStiNn PS scence: Moris: ecm cer eek cote eae terran nn cae Palliser-Hoothillsme nee Calgary. 
Swellarrye WalliameH ay sty Cree stern et ne seer ei rc ct ee ME itor Calgary cis irene eee Calgary. 
AmErnestCavianning, Pacer mam noun enone recess Mee a ee ee Edmontonjiwestee. Edmonton. 
ie ee sa cchot be icon a GR EERE NA EAN SCS ER ISTED ee EER CEES SM co PPE RE A OMe Ret te 


SENATORS BY PROVINCES xiii 


NEWFOUNDLAND—6 
Senators Designation Post Office Address 
THE HONOURABLE 
He Mach aeliG SB ashame t. pe stern ete en ete ee REMERON By sce: IWeStIC OAS tamer ei ME ccccscise. ue Curling. 
PARTY Ce OOK ter co tates eee ee ee ERD cd Harbour Gracemnn cen oie te.cn St. John’s. 
am Cones leyawilliame@arter oer eerste te te ee eI bake The Grand Banks........................ St. John’s 
2M UPR RTSSS) 1 DWV TEZEY epee vc Fee SRE Rn er EE oe ee Ry Btn sc acs a ESV ial OVS Heme se ec Ae cens ese se esto St. John’s. 
BW alliammonnsPettene.s cece ee eee Re Roca Bonavis Came m ee ee se oe St. John’s. 
6 Frederick William Rowe ................ Ba er eco trent ene ae a ae ISEWISDOLTER See ee ee icons acs St. John’s. 
NORTHWEST TERRITORIES—1 
THE HONOURABLE 
Le ee reat ae EME Ree Ni cietcusuidinOevosnties ROO EE ee 


THE HONOURABLE 
Mie AtIELONE Va GUCIOD eta strere ese tise. i ccccs ss oe Peer eee ce YUKON ese. i mira persis Whitehorse. 
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THE SENATE 


OFFICERS AND CHIEFS OF PRINCIPAL BRANCHES 


Clerk of the Senate and Clerk of the Parliaments Robert Fortier, Q.C., B.A., LL.B. 
Law Clerk and Parliamentary Counsel _ R. L. du Plessis, Q.C., B.A., LL.L. 
First Clerk Assistant Alcide Paquette, B.A. 
Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod A. G. Vandelac, M.C., C.D. 
Director of Administration and Personnel J. Walter Dean 
Editor of Debates and Chief of Reporting Branch T.S. Hubbard 
Director of Committees Flavien J. Belzile, B.A. 
Chief of Minutes and Journals (English) Mrs. Jean F. Sutherland 
Chief of Minutes and Journals (French) Miss Madeleine Ouimet 
Assistant Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod 
Postmaster Harold King 
Supervisor of Secretarial Service (English) Mrs. Josephine Barnwell 
Supervisor of Secretarial Service (Bilingual) Mrs. Jocelyne Latrémouille 
Chief of Joint Distribution Office J. E. Levesque 
Chief of Protective Service W.Maheux 
Manager of Parliamentary Restaurant W. Pentecost 


REPORTING BRANCH 


Editor of Debates and Chief of Reporting Branch T.S. Hubbard 
Assistant Chief of Reporting Branch G.R. Baker 
Associate Editor and Senior Reporter, English H. D. Griffith 
Associate Editor and Senior Reporter, French J.R. Langlois 
Reporters Auréle Chénier, 

W. J. Culleton, G. K. Hubbard, 
D. L. Sellers, A. A. Gallagher, 
L. R. Powis, H. C. Warburton, 
Maurice Bolduc, N. C. Keeley, 
A.J. Clair. 


TRANSLATORS 


Department of Secretary of State 


Director, Special Operations Roch Blais 
Chief, Parliamentary Translations André Audette 
Chief of Debates Mireille Couillard 


LIBRARY OF PARLIAMENT 


Parliamentary Librarian Erik J. Spicer, C.D., B.A., B.L.S., M.A.L.S. 
Associate Parliamentary Librarian Gilles J. C. Frappier, B.A., B.Ph., B.L.S. 
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THE SENATE 


Monday, September 30, 1974 


OPENING OF FIRST SESSION 
THIRTIETH PARLIAMENT 


_ Parliament having been summoned by Proclamation to 
meet this day for the dispatch of business: 


The Senate met at 10 a.m. 


SPEAKER OF THE SENATE 


READING OF COMMISSION APPOINTING 
HONOURABLE LOUISE MARGUERITE RENAUDE LAPOINTE 


Hon. Louise Marguerite Renaude Lapointe, having 
taken the Clerk’s chair, rose and said: Honourable sena- 
tors, I have the honour to inform the Senate that a Com- 
mission under the Great Seal of Canada has been issued 
appointing me Speaker of the Senate. 


The said Commission was then read by the Clerk. 


The Hon. the Speaker then took the Chair at the foot of 
the Throne, to which she was conducted by Hon. Raymond 
J. Perrault, P.C., and Hon. Allister Grosart, the Gentleman 
Usher of the Black Rod preceding. 


Prayers. 


COMMUNICATION FROM GOVERNOR GENERAL’S SECRETARY 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, I have 
received the following communication: 


GOVERNMENT HOUSE 
OTTAWA 


30 September 1974 


Madam, 

I am commanded to inform you that the Honourable 
Ronald Martland, Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court 
of Canada, in his capacity as Deputy Administrator of 
the Government of Canada, will proceed to the Senate 
Chamber to open the First Session of the Thirtieth 
Parliament of Canada on this day, Monday, the 30th of 
September 1974 at 10:30 a.m. 


I have the honour to be, 
Madam, 

Your obedient servant, 
Andre Garneau 
Brigadier General 
Administrative Secretary to the 
Governor General. 


The Honourable 
The Speaker of the Senate, 


Ottawa. 


28299-1 


NEW SENATORS 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, I have the 
honour to inform the Senate that the Clerk has received 
certificates from the Registrar General of Canada showing 
that the following persons, respectively, have been sum- 
moned to the Senate: 

Augustus Irvine Barrow, Esquire 


Ernest George Cottreau, Esquire 


NEW SENATORS INTRODUCED 


The Hon. the Speaker having informed the Senate that 
there were senators without, waiting to be introduced: 

The tollowing honourable senators were introduced; 
presented Her Majesty’s writs of summons, which were 
read by the Clerk Assistant; took the legally prescribed 
oath, which was administered by the Clerk, and were 
seated: 


Hon. Augustus Irvine Barrow, of the City of Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, introduced between Hon. Raymond J. Per- 
rault, P.C., and Hon. Henry D. Hicks. 


Hon. Ernest George Cottreau, of Yarmouth, Nova 
Scotia, introduced between Hon. Raymond J. Perrault, 
P.C., and Hon. Bernard Alasdair Graham. 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that each of 
the honourable senators named above had made and sub- 
scribed the declaration of qualification required by the 
British North America Act, 1867, in the presence of the 
Clerk of the Senate, the Commissioner appointed to 
receive and witness the said declaration. 


At 10.15 a.m. the Senate adjourned during pleasure. 


At 10.30 a.m. the sitting was resumed, and was then 
adjourned, pending the arrival of the Deputy Administra- 
tor of the Government of Canada. 


Honourable Ronald Martland, Deputy Administrator 
of the Government of Canada, having come and being 
seated, 

The Hon. the Speaker commanded the Gentleman 
Usher of the Black Rod to proceed to the House of Com- 
mons and acquaint that House that it is the desire of the 
Honourable the Deputy Administrator of the Government 
of Canada that they attend him immediately in the Senate 
Chamber. 

Who being come. 

The Hon. the Speaker said: 
Honourable Members of the Senate: 
Members of the House of Commons: 
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I have the honour to inform you that His Excellency 
the Administrator of the Government of Canada has 
been pleased to cause Letters Patent to be issued 
under his sign Manual and Signet constituting the 
Honourable Ronald Martland, Puisne Judge of the 
Supreme Court of Canada, his Deputy, to do in His 
Excellency’s name all acts on his part necessary to be 
done during His Excellency’s pleasure. 

The Commission was read by the Clerk. 


The Hon. the Speaker said: 
Honourable Members of the Senate: 

Members of the House of Commons: 

I have it in command to let you know that His 
Excellency the Administrator of the Government of 
Canada does not see fit to declare the causes of his 
summoning the present Parliament of Canada until a 
Speaker of the House of Commons shall have been 
chosen, according to law; but this afternoon, at the 
hour of three o’clock His Excellency will declare the 
causes of his calling this Parliament. 

The House of Commons withdrew. 
The Honourable the Deputy Administrator of the Gov- 
ernment of Canada was pleased to retire. 


The sitting of the Senate was resumed. 


COMMUNICATION FROM GOVERNOR GENERAL’S SECRETARY 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, I have 
received the following communication: 


GOVERNMENT HOUSE 
OTTAWA 


30 September 1974 


Madam, 

I have the honour to inform you that His Excellency 
the Administrator of the Government of Canada will 
arrive at the Main Entrance to the Parliament Build- 
ings at 2.35 p.m. on this day Monday, the 30th of 
September 1974, and when it has been signified that 
all is in readiness, will proceed to the Chamber of the 
Senate to open formally the Thirtieth Parliament of 
Canada. 


I have the honour to be, 
Madam, 
Your obedient servant, 
Esmond Butler 
Secretary to the Governor General. 
The Honourable 
The Speaker of the Senate, 
Ottawa. 
On motion of Senator Langlois, seconded by Senator 
Godfrey, the Senate adjourned until 2.30 p.m. 
[The Hon. the Speaker. ] 


SECOND SITTING 
The Senate met at 2.30 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 


The Senate adjourned during pleasure. 


At 2.35 p.m. His Excellency the Administrator of the 
Government of Canada having come and being seated 
upon the Throne, 


The Hon. the Speaker commanded the Gentleman 
Usher of the Black Rod to proceed to the House of Com- 
mons and acquaint that House that it is His Excellency the 
Administrator’s pleasure that they attend him immediate- 
ly in the Senate Chamber. 

The House of Commons being come, 

Their Speaker, the Hon. James Jerome, said: 

May it please Your Excellency, 

The House of Commons has elected me their Speak- 
er, though I am but little able to fulfil the important 
duties thus assigned to me. 

If, in the performance of those duties, I should at 
any time fall into error, I pray that the fault may be 
imputed to me, and not to the Commons, whose ser- 
vant I am, and who, through me, the better to enable 
them to discharge their duty to their Queen and coun- 
try, humbly claim all their. undoubted rights and 
privileges, especially that they may have freedom of 
speech in their debates, access to Your Excellency’s 
person at all seasonable times, and that their proceed- 
ings may receive from Your Excellency the most 
favourable construction. 


The Hon. the Speaker of the Senate answered: 

Mr. Speaker, I am commanded by His Excellency 
the Administrator of the Government of Canada to 
declare to you that he freely confides in the duty and 
attachment of the House of Commons to Her Majes- 
ty’s person and Government, and not doubting that 
their proceedings will be conducted with wisdom, 
temper and prudence, he grants, and upon all occa- 
sions will recognize and allow their constitutional 
privileges. I am commanded also to assure you that 
the Commons shall have ready access to His Excellen- 
cy upon all seasonable occasions and that their pro- 
ceedings, as well as your words and actions, will 
constantly receive from him the most favourable 
construction. 


SPEECH FROM THE THRONE 


His Excellency the Administrator of the Government of 
Canada was then pleased to open the First Session of the 
Thirtieth Parliament with the following speech: 
Honourable Members of the Senate: 

Members of the House of Commons: 


I have the honour to welcome you to the First Session of 
the 30th Parliament of Canada. 
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I am here today in my capacity as Administrator of the 
Government of Canada, duties which I assumed following 
the illness suffered by the Governor General last June. 
Canadians were saddened to hear of His Excellency’s 
stroke, but have been encouraged by reports of his steady 
progress. I am happy to say that his recovery is such that 
providing all continues to go well he will be able to resume 
his role before too long. I am sure I reflect the feelings of 
all Canadians in expressing gratitude that he will be able 
to give further service to his country in the high office 
which he holds. 


This year marks an event of particular interest and 
importance to all Canadians—the celebration of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the entry of Newfoundland 
into Confederation. We anticipate with great pleasure the 
visit of His Royal Highness, the Duke of Edinburgh, who 
will shortly join us to share in this happy occasion. In 
November the citizens of Ontario will welcome Her Royal 
Highness Princess Anne and her husband who will attend 
the opening of the Royal Agricultural Winter Fair and 
other civic engagements. 


The international economic situation is serious, with a 
high rate of inflation, balance of payments problems, 
lower growth rates and the rapid accumulation of large 
currency reserves by a few countries. Canada is engaging 
in bilateral and multilateral discussions as part of a con- 
certed effort to ensure that the current fragile state of the 
world’s economy is strengthened. Those developing coun- 
tries lacking the natural resources which have enabled 
others to benefit from high commodity prices have been 
particularly hard hit by this situation. Canada is con- 
tributing to international measures to reduce the unjust 
and potentially dangerous gap between the rich and the 
poor. This will involve us not only in increasing the flow 
of financial assistance to developing countries but in re- 
examining other policies which affect our economic rela- 
tions with the Third World. 


Canada has contributed to many international peace- 
keeping operations. A source of special concern at present 
is the instability in Cyprus and in the Middle East where 
2,000 members of Canada’s Armed Forces are performing 
dedicated service with the two peacekeeping forces which 
the United Nations has established there. While these 
forces have had some success in keeping the belligerents 
apart, the necessary political solutions appear distant and, 
unhappily, civilian casualties, as well as casualties among 
members of the peacekeeping forces, continue. 


In the context of the United Nations, Canada will also 
take: 


—initiatives to provide for adequate safeguards so that 
spreading nuclear technology and materials are not 
perverted for military purposes; 


—initiatives to increase world food aid so that the disas- 
trous shortages some countries are experiencing may 
be alleviated. 


For Canada as well as for most of the world the most 
serious problem is inflation; it is necessary both to deal 
with its causes and to mitigate its effects. This world-wide 
problem had its origins in the largest increases in food, 
energy and other commodity prices in a generation, occur- 
ring at the same time as an upsurge in economic activity 
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in all major industrialized nations. The policy of the Gov- 
ernment on inflation has been to pursue appropriate fiscal 
and monetary policies, and: 


—to increase the supply of goods and services; 


—to protect those least able to protect themselves; as 
well as 


—to soften the impact of soaring oil prices on Canadian 
consumers and to cushion the economy against disrup- 
tive increases in other commodities. 


It was generally expected, inside Canada‘and outside, 
that the tide of inflation would recede as conditions in the 
international food and commodity markets returned to 
normal, but a new situation has been created. The major 
oil exporting countries have re-affirmed their determina- 
tion to keep the prices of their oil to importing countries, 
including Canada, at a high level. New adversities have 
fallen upon crops in Canada, the United States and else- 
where with possible adverse effects for food prices. Indus- 
trial commodities have not generally fallen in price as 
much as some expected in a world of static or falling 
industrial production. International interest rates have 
been pushed up to record levels and financial markets 
have been seriously disturbed. 


Industrial unrest has become more prevalent in the 
world as a result of inflation. Agreements reached through 
collective bargaining are being abrogated as workers feel 
they have inadequate compensation to deal with inflation. 
In some countries there is a threat to the cohesion of the 
very fabric of society. 


As various groups in society try to protect themselves 
against rising prices by seeking higher incomes, a stronger 
element of cost derived inflation is created. It is clear that 
some groups are much better equipped to protect them- 
selves than others. Corporations, trade and professional 
associations, labour unions and governments are in most 
cases all able to adjust to inflation, but there are many 
Canadians on fixed incomes and others lacking economic 
power whose incomes are not rising as rapidly as the rate 
of inflation and for whom the consequences of inflation 
are a cause for concern. 


Canada has thus far suffered less from inflation than 
most other countries, but the problem is serious and 
urgent. For its part, the Government will exercise 
restraint in its own expenditures with particular emphasis 
on improving effectiveness and efficiency in its existing 
operations while controlling expansion of new activities 
which, although desirable, would contribute to inflation- 
ary pressures. The Federal Government will urge that 
provincial and municipal governments take similar steps. 


The total expenditures of the Federal Government in 
the 1975-76 fiscal year are expected to incorporate the 
costs of certain major new measures, including payments 
to equalize prices of petroleum products in Canada. Inso- 
far as further new initiatives are concerned, the Govern- 
ment will be conscious of the need for restraint and 
careful phasing in relation to the state of the economy. 
Federal expenditures on goods and services, as opposed to 
various transfer payments, have remained relatively con- 
stant as a proportion of Gross National Product for some 
years, and their proportion was lower in 1973 than it was 
in 1961. 
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The Government does not intend deliberately to gener- 
ate slack in the economy in order to combat inflation. 
Higher production, not lower, is essential to slowing down 
price advances. The Government does intend to ask all 
Canadians to join with it in a co-operative effort to 
achieve by non-inflationary means an equitable sharing 
among all groups in the community of the fruits of our 
productive efforts. 

In order to increase the supply of goods and services, 
which is the first objective of the Government in dealing 
with inflation, a number of measures will be proposed: 
—To increase food production— 

—incentives to farmers and fishermen including the 

stabilization of incomes and markets, 

—continued international action to ensure that Canada 
has the right to manage its coastal resources and 
environment, including the conservation of fish 
stocks; 

—To increase construction of homes— 

—financial assistance in order to reduce the cost of 

serviced land and to encourage land assembly; 


—To increase economic productivity— 
—greater financial and other support for small business, 


—continued reorientation of manpower activities so that 
Canadians are trained and available in the right loca- 
tions to fill the increased number of job opportunities, 

—amendments to the Unemployment Insurance Act, 


—extension of the Regional Development Incentives 
Act; 

—To increase the supply of energy— 

—the establishment of Petro-Canada, 
petroleum corporation, 

—guarantees for domestic control of uranium and for 
adequate future supplies related to Canadian needs, 

—steps to ensure that the price of Canadian oil and gas 
is regulated in a manner which will encourage neces- 
sary exploration and development in Canada; 

—To ensure continued export of Canadian grain— 

—legislation to ensure the resumed movement of West- 
ern grain, if the current dispute has not already been 
resolved, 

—steps to facilitate grain handling this winter. 

In order to help protect those particularly hard hit by 
inflation, which is another objective in the battle against 
inflation, the following measures will be taken or 
proposed: 

—To monitor food prices— 

—renew the mandate of the Food Prices Review Board 
until the end of 1975 so that it may continue to report 
regularly on trends in food prices and analyze the 
reasons for price changes in specific areas; 


—To help home buyers— 


—additional assistance to buyers of moderately priced 
housing who have not owned a home before, 


—ask financial institutions to continue to direct all low 
down payment high ratio mortgages exclusively to 
moderately priced housing, 


the national 


—a Registered Home Owners Savings Plan, 

—a system of warranties which will protect new home 
buyers of National Housing Act financed homes, 

—better disclosure provisions for the true interest rates 
on mortgages; 

—To protect the consumer— 

—first stage amendment of the Combines Investigation 
Act, including measures dealing with unfair or 
uncompetitive business practices such as misleading 
advertising and pyramid, referral or bait-and-switch 
selling, 

—a comprehensive overhaul of consumer credit legisla- 
tion, including disclosure by all lending institutions of 
effective rates of interest on all loans, 

—a total revision of our bankruptcy law, including spe- 
cial procedures to help the consumer debtor, 


—improved safety of consumer electrical products, 
—establishment of more consumer storefront offices; 


—To assist those having difficulty finding employment, 
and in cooperation with the provinces— 


—a community employment strategy for people who 
experience chronic and particular difficulty in finding 
and keeping regular employment, 

—special efforts on behalf of individuals and specific 
groups who are ready and willing to work but tend to 
experience particular difficulty in finding regular 
employment; 

—To help older citizens, the needy and war veterans— 


—provide for regular increases in the Year’s Maximum 
Pensionable Earnings in 1976 and subsequent years, 
revise the Year’s Basic Exemption, and eliminate the 
earnings test on retirement pensions for people aged 
65 to 70, 

—provide for the payment of allowances to the spouses 
aged 60 to 65 of Old Age Security recipients effective 
October 1975 and eliminate certain hardships involv- 
ing Canadians absent from Canada for limited periods 
of time, 

—achieve equity as between provinces in the application 
of the Canada Assistance Plan in respect of the treat- 
ment of youthful offenders in other than welfare 
institutions, and in respect of the care given needy 
persons in nursing-homes in provinces that have 
introduced universal nursing-home care programs, 
and 


—further increases in war veterans allowances. 


The third objective of the Government’s policy to 
combat inflation is to take such specific initiatives in the 
economy as are required in order to deal with unjustified 
increases in incomes, prices and profits. 


The Government will introduce legislation to deal with 
unjustified price increases where such increases are iden- 
tified. This legislation will be designed to ensure that 
unacceptable profit levels are not being realized. 


You will be asked to approve the imposition of an export 
charge on crude oil and certain other petroleum products 
to provide compensation for Canadians who consume 
imported oil and to regulate the price of Canadian hydro- 
carbons in interprovincial trade, so that all Canadians pay 
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the same basic price, plus appropriate transportation 
charges, no matter where they may live. 


There must be a greater awareness of the need for 
restraint by everyone in what each seeks to secure in 
incomes, profits, prices or taxes if inflation is to be miti- 
gated. Demands to secure more than the economy can 
provide, or indeed for those who already have a respect- 
able return to seek to benefit relatively from inflation, 
must be resisted, and the Government believes it has a 
clear responsibility in this area. Just as no one group in 
society should benefit at the expense of others from infla- 
tion, so should no one group shoulder an unfair burden. 


The Government has therefore initiated a series of con- 
sultations with the principal groups in our society—busi- 
ness, professions, farmers, labour and provincial govern- 
ments. They will be asked what proposals they can suggest 
and what contribution they are willing to make to defeat 
inflation. They will be asked how productivity can be 
increased. They will be asked if improvements can be 
made to the basically adversarial nature of the collective 
bargaining system, leading toward a joint search for solu- 
tions to mutual problems. Representatives of the private 
pension industry will be asked to explore jointly with 
Government ways of protecting pensioners against infla- 
tion. The Government will ensure that these consultations 
deal with the problems of those lacking organized power 
in the economy and retired people, for in many cases they 
are the ones most adversely affected by inflation. 


The Federal Government believes that it has the respon- 
sibility of playing the leading role in bringing Canadians 
together to discuss their common problems and challenges 
and to develop proposals for their solution. The Govern- 
ment intends to fulfill this leadership role with vigour and 
determination. These meetings will form part of a major 
effort by the Federal Government to enter into a dialogue 
with all segments of the Canadian community. 


In the inter-related society and economy of today, a 
clear distribution of responsibilities among the different 
levels of government in a federal state cannot in practical 
application have the neat precision that it has in political 
theory. Few actions can be taken by one level of govern- 
ment without affecting, or taking into account, the poli- 
cies and programs of another. In many areas of govern- 
ment activity effective implementation of a government’s 
policy depends upon the cooperation of other levels of 
government. Consequently the Government will: 


—propose a number of conferences with the provinces 
during the coming year, including one at the First 
Ministers level early in 1975; and 


—take new measures within the federal administrative 
structure to improve the coordination of federal poli- 
cies and programs that are of interest to the provinces 
and to make consultation with them even more 
effective. 


A key factor in increasing supply is transportation. 
More generally, transportation is vital to Canada provid- 
ing for the flow of people and goods that link and bind our 
regions. It is at the heart of our ability to function as a 
domestic economy, and as a trading nation. Transportation 
must be an instrument of national purpose, designed to 
achieve broad social and economic objectives. While the 
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scale of Canada is one of its greatest assets, equally, it 
poses challenges of distance and communication virtually 
unique in the world. These problems are particularly real 
for the provinces and regions away from central industrial 
Canada. The Government does not believe the principles 
underlying the present transportation system or its meth- 
ods of management and operation are adequate to meet 
current and future national aspirations. 


The Government believes transportation rates should 
continue to be based on the principle of competition 
among alternative modes of transportation in areas where 
there is effective competition. Where such competition 
does not meaningfully exist, transportation rates cannot 
be allowed to exact what the market will bear. Consider- 
ation of costs, as reflected in the provision of comparable 
services in circumstances where competition is effective, 
is a more acceptable guide, and it is toward the achieve- 
ment of equitable arrangements on such a basis that the 
Government will work. Even as so qualified, the principle 
of effective competition may have to be subject to excep- 
tions to permit the achievement of national policies relat- 
ing to the reduction of regional economic disparities and 
the encouragement of a more balanced distribution of 
industry. 


The Government is conducting a comprehensive exami- 
nation of the ability of existing ground, air and marine 
transportation systems to meet present and growing 
future demands for passenger and goods services. Also 
under review are the roles of the various bodies which 
manage, operate and regulate the transportation system. 
The aim is to determine the role of government in both the 
public and private sectors of transportation, the most 
rational use of available capital resources, and the most 
appropriate means of balancing existing regulation and 
direct government intervention. While the cooperation of 
all parties will be sought, these problems are of a scale 
that they require Federal Government coordination. This 
work will lead to the implementation over the next several 
years, at a rate matched to the Government’s overall 
financial ability, of a program of changes designed to 
produce a modern, safe, efficient and coordinated trans- 
portation system. 


There are a number of new initiatives that the Govern- 
ment is prepared to undertake immediately designed to 
improve transportation services in Canada which will not 
in any way prejudice the review of basic policy to come: 


—a program in cooperation with the railways which will 
lead to the eventual creation of new Government 
machinery to ensure the effective management of all 
ground transport; 


—immediate implementation of experimental pro- 
grammes designed to upgrade progressively a number 
of intercity passenger train services; 


—ensuring an adequate supply of rail cars for the future 
and to resolve rail access problems to all major ports 
and distribution centres; 


—improved transportation to and from remote areas, 
including further assistance to airports in small 
municipalities, and a new program to fund airports 
located in developing areas of the country; 
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—legislation to provide for the most efficient port 
system for Canada compatible with local, regional and 
national interests; 

—steps leading to the creation of Canadian-owned ice- 
breaking cargo vessels for use in the North; 

—establishment of an Independent Accident Investiga- 
tion Board; 

—new laws concerning shipping and the coasting trade 
in Canada; 

—ensuring rail costing data will be made available to 
provincial governments pending consideration of a 
more comprehensive transportation information act; 

—additional steps to strengthen the effectiveness of 
urban transportation systems and improvement of 
commuter services compatible with regional and pro- 
vincial plans for urban development. 

The Government believes further steps must be taken to 
enhance Canada’s independence and sense of identity. To 
this end measures will be proposed to: 

—revise the law governing corporations including the 
introduction of a provision whereby a majority of 
directors of federally incorporated companies must be 
Canadian; 

—provide for Government intervention in cases where a 
Canadian company may be prevented from fulfilling 
export orders by its foreign ownership; 

—enhance Canadian processing of the country’s natural 
resources which are exported, involving consultations 
with the provinces and negotiations with other 
countries; 

—ensure Canadian technological innovation is 
encouraged and available for the benefit of Canadian 
industry; 

—ensure ownership of fishing vessel licenses is retained 
by Canadians; 

—produce a new Citizenship Act; 

—confirm O Canada! as our national anthem; 

—restructure federally supported granting councils 
which provide money for university research in the 
humanities and social sciences as well as the natural 


sciences; 
—establish an integrated regulatory body for 
telecommunications; 


—establish a Joint Committee of the House and Senate 
to consider questions relating to the future of the 
National Capital Region; 

—preserve the national heritage by providing incentives 
for the purchase by Canadian institutions of works of 
art which might otherwise be exported; and 


—bring assistance to Canadian cultural enterprises by 
extending the provisions of the Foreign Investment 
Review Act; by promoting the sale of Canadian books 
and magazines; and by opening discussions with pro- 
vincial governments about ways to increase the expo- 
sure of Canadian films in commercial theatres in 
Canada. 

The health of Canadians will be a priority for the Gov- 

ernment, with emphasis being placed on the prevention of 
illness, which includes raising the level of physical fitness 


of Canadians. A series of major athletic events including 
the Canada Winter Games in 1975, the Olympic Games in 
1976, the Canada Summer Games in 1977 and the Com- 
monwealth Games in 1978, should stimulate all Canadians, 
and particularly youth, to higher levels of participation 
and achievement in this area. 

The federal-provincial Social Security Review is con- 
tinuing on an urgent basis. Studies on alternative ap- 
proaches to the reform of the income security system are 
expected to be sufficiently advanced to enable federal and 
provincial ministers to agree upon a preferred approach at 
an early date. Similarly it is anticipated that proposals for 
the reform of social services will have been agreed upon 
shortly. 

Stemming the despoilation of our planet and returning 
our water, air, and land to a more natural state are urgent 
and challenging goals. Legislative measures toward these 
goals will include: 

—greater protection from contaminating substances in 
the interests of human health and ecological stability; 
and 

—curtailment of ocean dumping through international 
agreement. 

The Government is also determined to continue its pro- 
gram of extending equality before the law to all Canadi- 
ans. To this end wide-ranging legislation will be intro- 
duced to guarantee the equal status of women in areas 
within the Federal Government’s jurisdiction. In this 
respect the Government is planning a substantial program 
of activities to mark International Women’s Year in 1975. 


Other measures related to equality before the law 
include: 


—human rights legislation; 
—substantial amendments to the Criminal Code; 


—legislation to provide for royalty rates for oil and gas 
on Indian reserves comparable to those charged by 
oil-producing provinces; 


—amendments so that the Supreme Court can deal more 
expeditiously with cases which come before it and to 
remove the right of appeal based solely on financial 
considerations. 


There has been a rapid expansion in the numbers of 
people seeking to come to Canada as immigrants, as stu- 
dents, and as temporary workers. A Green Paper will be 
published shortly which will form the basis for public and 
federal-provincial discussion. 


The volume of public business before Parliament 
increases with each passing year and this Session will not 
be an exception. The view is widely shared within and 
without Parliament that the rules and procedures of the 
House of Commons should be adapted to enable Members 
on all sides—supporting and opposing the Government— 
to discharge their growing responsibilities more effective- 
ly. The Government will seek, as a matter of urgency, 
support on a non-partisan basis for the necessary reforms 
of Parliamentary rules and for measures to be laid before 
you dealing with: 


—redistribution of seats in the House of Commons; 
—broadcasting the proceedings of the House; and 
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—possible conflicts of interest of Members of the House 
of Commons and the Senate. 


Amendments will be proposed to the Public Service 
Staff Relations Act. 
You will be asked to consider other legislative proposals. 
Members of the House of Commons, 


The Government intends to present a budget early in 
this Session. 


You will be asked to appropriate the funds required to 
carry on the services and expenditures authorized by 
Parliament. : 

Honourable Members of the Senate, 

Members of the House of Commons, 
May Divine Providence guide you in your deliberations. 


The House of Commons withdrew. 

His Excellency the Administrator of the Government of 
Canada was pleased to retire. 

The sitting of the Senate was resumed. 


RAILWAYS BILL 
FIRST READING 
Senator Langlois presented Bill S-1, relating to 
railways. 
Bill read first time. 


SPEECH FROM THE THRONE 
CONSIDERATION OCTOBER 1 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, I have the 
honour to inform you that His Excellency the Administra- 
tor of the Government of Canada has caused to be placed 
in my hands a copy of his Speech delivered this day from 
the Throne to the two Houses of Parliament. It is as 
follows: 


Hon. Senators: Dispense. 

The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this Speech be taken into consideration? 

Senator Langlois moved, seconded by Senator Bourget: 


That the Speech of His Excellency the Administra- 
tor of the Government of Canada, delivered this day 
from the Throne to the two Houses of Parliament be 
taken into consideration tomorrow, Tuesday, the first 
day of October, 1974. 


Motion agreed to. 


COMMITTEE ON ORDERS AND CUSTOMS 
APPOINTMENT 


Senator Langlois moved, seconded by Senator Grosart: 


That all the senators present during this session be 
appointed a committee to consider the Orders and 
Customs of the Senate and Privileges of Parliament, 


and that the said committee have leave to meet in the 
Senate Chamber when and as often as they please. 


Motion agreed to. 


COMMITTEE OF SELECTION 
APPOINTMENT 


Senator Langlois moved, seconded by Senator Grosart: 


That pursuant to Rule 66, the following senators, to 
wit: The Honourable Senators Bourget, Choquette, 
Denis, Flynn, Grosart, Inman, Langlois, Macdonald 
(Cape Breton), Perrault, Petten and Quart, be appoint- 
ed a Committee of Selection to nominate Senators to 
serve on the several standing committees during the 
present session; and to report with all convenient 
speed the names of the senators so nominated. 


Motion agreed to. 


DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Senator Langlois tabled: 


Report on operations under the Regional Develop- 
ment Incentives Act for the months of March 1974 to 
June 1974, inclusive, pursuant to section 16 of the said 
Act, Chapter R-3, R.S.C., 1970. 

Copies of Statement on operations under the Veter- 
ans Insurance Act for the fiscal year ended March 31, 
1974, pursuant to section 18(2) of the said Act, Chap- 
ter V-3, R.S.C., 1970. 

Copies of Statement on operations under The 
Returned Soldiers’ Insurance Act for the fiscal year 
ended March 31, 1974, pursuant to section 17(2), Chap- 
ter 59, Statutes of Canada, 1951. 


Report of the number and amount of Loans to Immi- 
grants made under section 65(1) of the Immigration 
Act for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1974, pursuant 
to section 65(6) of the said Act, Chapter I-2, R.S.C., 
1970. 

Report of Air Canada for the year ended December 
31, 1973, pursuant to section 27 of the Air Canada Act, 
Chapter A-11, R.S.C., 1970. 


Auditors’ report to Parliament on the accounts of 
the Canadian National Railway System for the year 
ended December 31, 1972, pursuant to section 40 of the 
Canadian National Railways Act, Chapter C-10, 
R.S.C., 1970. 

Auditors’ report to Parliament on the accounts of 
the Canadian National Railway System for the year 
ended December 31, 1973, pursuant to section 40 of the 
Canadian National Railways Act, Chapter C-10, 
R.S.C., 1970. 

Report of the Canadian National Railways for the 
year ended December 31, 1973, pursuant to section 40 
of the Canadian National Railways Act, Chapter C-10, 
R.S.C. 1970. 

Report of the Canadian National Railways Securi- 
ties Trust for the year ended December 31, 1973, pur- 
suant to section 17 of the Canadian National Railways 
Capital Revision Act, Chapter 311, R.S.C., 1952. 
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Capital Budget of Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation for the year ending December 31, 1974, 
pursuant to section 70(2) of the Financial Administra- 
tion Act, Chapter F-10, R.S.C., 1970, as approved by 
Order in Council P.C. 1974-1282, dated May 30, 1974. 


Report of The St. Lawrence Seaway Authority, 
including its accounts and financial statements certi- 
fied by the Auditor General, for the year ended 
December 31, 1973, pursuant to sections 75(3) and 
77(3) of the Financial Administration Act, Chapter 
F-10, R.S.C., 1970. 

Report of The Seaway International Bridge Corpo- 
ration, Ltd., including its accounts and financial state- 
ments certified by the Auditor General, for the year 
ended December 31, 1973, pursuant to sections 75(3) 
and 77(3) of the Financial Administration Act, Chap- 
ter F-10, R.S.C., 1970. 

Report of the National Harbours Board, including 
its accounts and financial statements certified by the 
Auditor General, for the year ended December 31, 
1973, pursuant to section 32 of the National Harbours 
Board Act, Chapter N-8, and sections 75(3) and 77(3) 
of the Financial Administration Act, Chapter F-10, 
R.S.C., 1970. 

Report of the Northern Transportation Company 
Limited, including its accounts and financial state- 
ments certified by the Auditor General, for the year 
ended December 31, 1973, pursuant to sections 75(3) 
and 77(3) of the Financial Administration Act, Chap- 
ter F-10, R.S.C., 1970. 


Statement of expenditures and financial commit- 
ments made under the Veterans’ Land Act for the 
fiscal year ended March 31, 1974, pursuant to section 
49 of the said Act, Chapter V-4, R.S.C., 1970. 


Report on the administration of Part I of the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police Superannuation Act for the 
fiscal year ended March 31, 1974, pursuant to section 
26 of the said Act, Chapter R-11, R.S.C., 1970. 

Report of the Army Benevolent Fund Board, includ- 
ing its accounts and financial statements certified by 
the Auditor General, for the fiscal year ended March 
31, 1974, pursuant to section 13 of the Army Benevo- 
lent Fund Act, Chapter A-16, R.S.C., 1970. 

Copy of Proceedings of the Royal Society of 
Canada, 1973, together with a copy of the 1973-1974 
Calendar and a copy of the Report of Council contain- 
ing the financial statements of the Society for the year 
ended February 28, 1974, and the Auditors’ report 
thereon, pursuant to section 9 of An Act to incorporate 
the Royal Society of Canada, Chapter 46, Statutes of 
Canada, 1883. 


Revised Capital Budgets of the National Battlefields 
Commission for the fiscal years ending March 31, 1973 
and March 31, 1974, pursuant to section 70(2) of the 
Financial Administration Act, Chapter F-10, R.S.C., 
1970, together with copy of Order in Council P.C. 
1974-1285, dated May 30, 1974, approving same. 

Capital Budget of the National Battlefields Com- 
mission for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1975, 
pursuant to section 70(2) of the Financial Administra- 
tion Act, Chapter F-10, R.S.C., 1970, together with 
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copy of Order in Council P.C. 1974-1286, dated May 30, 
1974, approving same. 


Report of Canadian Patents and Development Lim- 
ited for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1974, including 
its accounts and financial statements certified by the 
Auditor General, pursuant to sections 75(3) and 77(3) 
of the Financial Administration Act, Chapter F-10, 
R.S.C., 1970. 


Report of the Superintendent of Insurance on the 
administration of the Pension Benefits Standards Act 
for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1974, pursuant to 
section 22 of the said Act, Chapter P-8, R.S.C., 1970. 


Report of operations under the Civil Service Insur- 
ance Act for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1974, 
pursuant to section 21(2) of the said Act, Chapter 49, 
R.S.C., 1952. 


Report of the number and amount of loans to Indi- 
ans made under section 70(1) of the Indian Act for the 
fiscal year ended March 31, 1974, pursuant to section 
70(6) of the said Act, Chapter I-6, R.S.C., 1970. 


Report of expenditures and administration in con- 
nection with the Youth Allowances Act for the fiscal 
year ended March 31, 1974, pursuant to section 13 of 
the said Act, Chapter Y-1, R.S.C., 1970. 


Report of expenditures and administration in con- 
nection with the Old Age Security Act for the fiscal 
year ended March 31, 1974, pursuant to section 26 of 
the said Act, Chapter O-6, R.S.C., 1970. 


Report of expenditures and administration in con- 
nection with the Family Allowances Act for the fiscal 
year ended March 31, 1974, pursuant to section 14 of 
the said Act, Chapter F-1, R.S.C., 1970. 


Report on the administration of Allowances for Dis- 
abled Persons in Canada for the fiscal year ended 
March 31, 1973, pursuant to section 12 of the Disabled 
Persons Act, Chapter D-6, R.S.C., 1970. 


Report of expenditures and administration in con- 
nection with the Unemployment Assistance Act for 
the fiscal year ended March 31, 1973, pursuant to 
section 8 of the said Act, Chapter U-1, R.S.C., 1970. 


Report on the administration of Allowances for 
Blind Persons in Canada for the fiscal year ended 
March 31, 1973, pursuant to section 12 of the Blind 
Persons Act, Chapter B-7, R.S.C., 1970. 


Report on the administration of Old Age Assistance 
in Canada for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1973, 
pursuant to section 12 of the Old Age Assistance Act, 
Chapter O-5, R.S.C., 1970. 


Statement of all monies refunded under the author- 
ity of The Refunds (Natural Resources) Act for the 
period February 27 to September 29, 1974, pursuant to 
section 3 of the said Act, Chapter 35, Statutes of 
Canada, 1932. Nil Return. 


Statement of apportionment and adjustments of 
Seed Grain, Fodder for Animals and other Relief 
Indebtedness for the period February 27 to September 
29, 1974, pursuant to section 2 of An Act respecting 
Certain Debts due the Crown, Chapter 51, Statutes of 
Canada, 1926-27. Nil Return. 
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Copies of Ordinances passed by the Council of the 
Yukon Territory at its 1973 Third Session, pursuant to 
section 20(1) of the Yukon Act, Chapter Y-2, R.S.C., 
1970, together with copy of Order in Council P.C. 
1973-3018, dated October 4, 1973, approving same. 


Auditor General’s report to the Solicitor General on 
the examination of the accounts and financial state- 
ment of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police (Depend- 
ants) Pension Fund for the fiscal year ended March 
31, 1974, pursuant to section 55(4) of the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police Pension Continuation Act, 
Chapter R-10, R.S.C., 1970. 


Report of the Northern Canada Power Commission, 
including its accounts and financial statements certi- 
fied by the Auditor General, for the fiscal year ended 
March 31, 1974, pursuant to section 24 of the Northern 
Canada Power Commission Act, Chapter N-21, and 
section 75(3) of the Financial Administration Act, 
Chapter F-10, R.S.C., 1970. 


Copies of Orders in Council P.C. 1974-1521 and 1974- 
1522, dated July 4, 1974, amending, respectively, Parts 
I and II of the Schedule to the Hazardous Products 
Act, pursuant to section 8(3) of the said Act, Chapter 
H-3, R.S.C., 1970. 


Report relating to the administration of the Farm- 
ers’ Creditors Arrangement Act for the fiscal year 
ended March 31, 1974, pursuant to section 41(2) of the 
said Act, Chapter F-5, R.S.C., 1970. 


Report of the Farm Credit Corporation, including 
its accounts and financial statements certified by the 
Auditor General, for the fiscal year ended March 31, 
1974, pursuant to sections 75(3) and 77(3) of the 
Financial Administration Act, Chapter F-10, R.S.C., 
1970. 


Report of the Auditor General on the examination 
of the accounts and financial statements of the Na- 
tional Battlefields Commission for the fiscal year 
ended March 31, 1974, pursuant to section 12 of An Act 
respecting the National Battlefields at Quebec, Chap- 
ter 57, Statutes of Canada, 1907-08, and sections 75(3) 
and 77(3) of the Financial Administration Act, Chap- 
ter F-10, R.S.C., 1970. 


Report of Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, 
including its accounts and financial statements certi- 
fied by the Auditor General, for the fiscal year ended 
March 31, 1974, pursuant to sections 75(3) and 77(3) of 
the Financial Administration Act, Chapter F-10, 
R.S.C., 1970. 


Reports of the Atlantic Pilotage Authority, the Lau- 
rentian Pilotage Authority, the Great Lakes Pilotage 
Authority, Ltd. and the Pacific Pilotage Authority, 
including accounts and financial statements certified 
by the Auditor General, for the year ended December 
31, 1973, pursuant to section 28 of the Pilotage Act, 
Chapter 52, Statutes of Canada, 1970-71-72. 


Report of the Administrator of the Maritime Pollu- 
tion Claims Fund for the fiscal year ended March 31, 
1974, pursuant to section 747 of the Canada Shipping 
Act, Chapter S-9, as amended by Chapter 27 (2nd 
Supplement), R.S.C., 1970. 
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Report of the Atomic Energy Control Board of 
Canada for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1974, pur- 
suant to section 20(1) of the Atomic Energy Control 
Act, Chapter A-19, R.S.C., 1970. 


Copies of Orders in Council P.C. 1974-1332 and 1974- 
1328, dated June 6, 1974, amending, respectively, Parts 
I and II of the Schedule to the Hazardous Products 
Act, pursuant to section 8(3) of the said Act, Chapter 
H-3, R.S.C., 1970. 


Copies of Orders in Council P.C. 1974-1192 and 1974- 
1193, dated May 30, 1974, amending, respectively, Parts 
I and II of the Schedule to the Hazardous Products 
Act, pursuant to section 8(3) of the said Act, Chapter 
H-3, R.S.C., 1970. 


Copies of Orders in Council P.C. 1974-1100 and 1974- 
1101, dated May 14, 1974, amending, respectively, Parts 
I and II of the Schedule to the Hazardous Products 
Act, pursuant to section 8(3) of the said Act, Chapter 
H-3, R.S.C., 1970. 


Report of the Cape Breton Development Corpora- 
tion, including its financial statements and Auditors’ 
Report, for the three months ending March 31, 1974, 
pursuant to section 33 of the Cape Breton Develop- 
ment Corporation Act, Chapter C-13, R.S.C., 1970. 


Report on the operation of Agreements with the 
Provinces under the Hospital Insurance and Diagnos- 
tic Services Act for the fiscal year ended March 31, 
1973, pursuant to section 9 of the said Act, Chapter 
H-8, R.S.C., 1970. 


Capital Budget of the Royal Canadian Mint for the 
year ending December 31, 1974, pursuant to section 
70(2) of the Financial Administration Act, Chapter 
F-10, R.S.C., 1970, together with copy of Order in 
Council P.C. 1974-1097, dated May 10, 1974, approving 
same. 


Report of the Master of the Royal Canadian Mint, 
including accounts and financial statements certified 
by the Auditor General, for the year ended December 
31, 1973, pursuant to sections 75(3) and 77(3) of the 
Financial Administration Act, Chapter F-10, R.S.C., 
1970. 


Report of Polymer Corporation Limited, including 
its accounts and financial statements certified by the 
Auditor General, for the year ended December 31, 
1973, pursuant to sections 75(3) and 77(3) of the 
Financial Administration Act, Chapter F-10, R.S.C., 
1970. 


Report of Crown Assets Disposal Corporation, 
including its accounts and financial statements certi- 
fied by the Auditor General, for the fiscal year ended 
March 31, 1974, pursuant to section 14 of the Surplus 
Crown Assets Act, Chapter S-20, and sections 75(3) 
and 77(3) of the Financial Administration Act, Chap- 
ter F-10, R.S.C., 1970. 


Report of Canadian Arsenals Limited, including its 
accounts and financial statements certified by the 
Auditor General, for the fiscal year ended March 31, 
1974, pursuant to sections 75(3) and 77(3) of the 
Financial Administration Act, Chapter F-10, R.S.C., 
1970. 
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Report of Canadian Commercial Corporation, 
including its accounts and financial statements certi- 
fied by the Auditor General, for the fiscal year ended 
March 31, 1974, pursuant to section 13(1) of the 
Canadian Commercial Corporation Act, Chapter C-6, 
and sections 75(3) and 77(3) of the Financial Adminis- 
tration Act, Chapter F-10, R.S.C., 1970. 

Report on Vocational Rehabilitation for the fiscal 
year ended March 31, 1974, pursuant to section 8 of the 
Vocational Rehabilitation of Disabled Persons Act, 
Chapter V-7, R.S.C., 1970. 

Copies of Order in Council P.C. 1974-1544, dated 
July 16, 1974, amending Part I of the Schedule to the 
Hazardous Products Act, pursuant to section 8(3) of 
the said Act, Chapter H-3, R.S.C., 1970. 

Report respecting operations under the Health 
Resources Fund Act for the fiscal year ended March 
31, 1974, pursuant to section 13 of the said Act, Chap- 
ter H-4, R.S.C., 1970. 

Report on proceedings under the Canada Labour 
Code, Part III (Labour Standards), for the fiscal year 
ended March 31, 1974, pursuant to section 75 of the 
said Code, Chapter L-1, R.S.C., 1970. 


Statement showing Classification of Deposit 
Liabilities Payable in Canadian Currency of the 
Chartered Banks of Canada as at April 30, 1974, pursu- 
ant to section 119(1) of the Bank Act, Chapter B-1, 
R.S.C., 1970. 

Report of operations under the Crop Insurance Act 
for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1973, pursuant to 
section 13 of the said Act, Chapter C-36, R.S.C., 1970. 

Report of the Agricultural Stabilization Board for 
the fiscal year ended March 31, 1974, pursuant to 
section 14 of the Agricultural Stabilization Act, Chap- 
ter A-9, R.S.C., 1970. 

Report of the Agricultural Products Board for the 
fiscal year ended March 31, 1974, pursuant to section 7 
of the Agricultural Products Board Act, Chapter A-5, 
R.S.C., 1970. 

Capital Budget of The St. Lawrence Seaway Auth- 
ority for the year ending December 31, 1974, pursuant 
to section 70(2) of the Financial Administration Act, 
Chapter F-10, R.S.C., 1970, together with copy of Order 
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in Council P.C. 1974-1037, dated May 2, 1974, approv- 
ing same. 

Capital Budget of the National Harbours Board for 
the year ending December 31, 1974, pursuant to section 
70(2) of the Financial Administration Act, Chapter 
F-i0, R.S.C., 1970, together with copy of Order in 
Council P.C. 1974-964, dated April 25, 1974, approving 
same. 

Capital Budget of the Northern Transportation 
Company Limited for the year ending December 31, 
1974, pursuant to section 70(2) of the Financial 
Administration Act, Chapter F-10, R.S.C., 1970, to- 
gether with copy of Order in Council P.C. 1974-1169, 
dated May 17, 1974, approving same. 

Report of the Minister of Transport on the adminis- 
tration of the Motor Vehicle Safety Act for the fiscal 
year ended March 31, 1973, pursuant to section 20 of 
the said Act, Chapter 26 (1st Supplement), R.S.C., 
1970. 

Report of the Department of Transport containing a 
Statement of Wharf Revenue Receipts and a State- 
ment of Harbour Dues for the fiscal year ended March 
31, 1974, pursuant to section 14 of the Government 
Harbours and Piers Act, Chapter G-9, R.S.C., 1970. 


Capital and Operating Budgets of the Canadian 
National Railways for the year ending December 31, 
1974, pursuant to section 37(2) of the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways Act, Chapter C-10, and section 70(2) 
of the Financial Administration Act, Chapter F-10, 
R.S.C., 1970, together with a copy of Order in Council 
P.C. 1974-2107, dated September 19, 1974, approving 
same. 

Report of the Department of Transport containing a 
Statement of Leases granted under authority of the 
Government Harbours and Piers Act, for the fiscal 
year ended March 31, 1974, pursuant to section 18 of 
the said Act, Chapter G-9, R.S.C., 1970. 


Report of the Standing Senate Committee on Legal 
and Constitutional Affairs, appointed in the last ses- 
sion of Parliament and authorized in that session to 
examine and report upon all aspects of the parole 
system in Canada. 


The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 2 p.m. 
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THE SENATE 


Tuesday, October 1, 1974 


The Senate met at 2 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 
Prayers. 


. THE LATE HONOURABLE ROMUALD BOURQUE 
TRIBUTES 


Hon. Raymond J. Perrault: Honourable senators, since 
we met last May we have lost an esteemed member of this 
chamber by the death of Senator Romuald Bourque, the 
senator for de la Valliére in the province of Quebec, who 
passed away on August 14. 

Senator Bourque had a long career of service to his 
country, his province and his community. He was Mayor 
of Outremont from 1947 to 1963. In 1952 he was elected to 
the House of Commons and he was re-elected in four 
subsequent elections. In July 1963, as some members will 
recall, he was summoned to the Senate. 


Senator Bourque was born and educated in Ottawa. In 
addition to his career of public service he had a long and 
distinguished career as a successful member of the busi- 
ness community in his home province of Quebec. Romuald 
Bourque was a friendly man who made a lasting impres- 
sion in all parts of this house and in all parts of Parlia- 
ment, and before he was stricken with ill health he was a 
very faithful attendant in this chamber. Although Senator 
Bourque has been absent from this chamber for some time, 
we shall miss him greatly and we are deeply grieved at his 
death. 

I convey to his widow and the members of his family 
our deepest sympathy. 


Hon. Allister Grosart: Honourable senators, in the una- 
voidable absence of Senator Flynn, it is my sad duty to 
associate myself with the regrets expressed by the Leader 
of the Government on the passing of our colleague, Sena- 
tor Bourque. 

On behalf of this group, I am also pleased to associate 
myself with the tribute paid to him. I remember him very 
well. He came to the Senate the year after I did and 
recently occupied an office in the same corner of the 
fourth floor as I do. From time to time he would drop into 
my office, and occasionally I would drop into his, and I 
was happy to be able to receive from him some of the 
wisdom that he had acquired over his many years of 
public service. 

Senator Bourque typified the best in the dedication to 
public service which is a characteristic of an increasing 
number of Canadians in public service. As the Leader of 
the Government has mentioned, Senator Bourque was 
Mayor of Outremont for 14 years. He was elected to the 
House of Commons five times in succession. He had, if I 
may say so, the distinction of having been a Liberal 
member of Parliament from Quebec elected in that histor- 
ic year 1958. 
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His associations with the business community were very 
extensive, extending from his activities as publisher in 
Sherbrooke to his activities in the printing business in the 
city of Montreal. 


We shall miss him, because, as the Leader of the Gov- 
ernment has said, he regularly attended here in the Senate 
and in committee. In the work of the Senate his counsel 
was always available to anyone who sought it, and I am 
glad to say that from time to time I was one who did. 


On behalf of this group and, if I may presume, on behalf 
of all his colleagues, I extend our condolences to his 
widow, his son and family, and his many grandchildren, 
who will miss him perhaps even more than we shall, even 
though we shall miss him greatly. . 


[Translation] 

Hon. Azellus Denis: Honourable senators, as a personal 
friend of Senator Bourque, I join my voice to that of the 
Leader of the Government in the Senate as well as that of 
the Acting Leader of the Opposition, to mourn the loss of a 
friend whose high merit won him great achievements in 
every sphere of activity in which he delved during his 
fruitful career, as well in the field of business as in the 
service of his fellow citizens. He founded, managed and 
developed a business firm which was the envy of his 
competitors. 


As for his public life, his services were called upon for 
many years; as the Leader of the Senate pointed out, he 
put his talents of administrator to use in the service of the 
city of Outremont both as councillor and as mayor. 


Then, the electors of the federal riding of Outremont 
elected him member of Parliament. I had the privilege of 
being his colleague in the House of Commons—his riding 
and mine being neighbouring ridings—and he never 
refused to help younger candidates through his influence, 
prestige and eloquence. For this, I am personally grateful 
to him. 


Finally, to crown a well-rounded career, the Prime Min- 
ister summoned him to the Senate, where Senator 
Bourque continued to give his fellow citizens the benefit 
of the wisdom of his advice. 


In my turn, I express to the bereaved my most sincere 
condolences. 


Hon. J.-E. Lefrancois: Honourable senators, I wish to 
associate myself with those who have spoken before me to 
mourn over the death of Senator Bourque, a colleague 
whom we all loved. 


From the time of his appointment to the Senate in July 
1963, the senator and myself were almost inseparable, 
since we travelled together, ate together, and spent our 
spare time together. I therefore mourn the loss of more 
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than a colleague, for he was a sincere and devoted friend 
whom I shall always remember. 


To his family, I express my sincere condolences. 


[English] 
LIBRARY OF PARLIAMENT 


REPORT OF LIBRARIAN TABLED 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, I have the 
honour to table the report of the Parliamentary Librarian 
to the First Session of the Thirtieth Parliament, 1974. 


DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Senator Perrault tabled: 


Auditor General’s Report to the Minister of Man- 
power and Immigration on the examination of the 
accounts and financial statements of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission for the fiscal year ended 
March 31, 1974, pursuant to section 138 of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act, 1971, Chapter 48, Statutes of 
Canada, 1970-71-72. 


Report of the Public Service Commission of Canada 
for the year ended December 31, 1973, pursuant to 
section 45 of the Public Service Employment Act, 
Chapter P-32, R.S.C., 1970. 


Report of the Public Service Commission on Posi- 
tions or Persons excluded from the operation of the 
Public Service Employment Act for the year ended 
December 31, 1973, pursuant to section 45 of the said 
Act, Chapter P-32, R.S.C., 1970. 


Report of the Public Service Commission on Delega- 
tion of Staffing Authority for the year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1973, pursuant to section 45 of the Public 
Service Employment Act, Chapter P-32, R.S.C., 1970. 


Report of the National Museums of Canada, includ- 
ing accounts and financial statements certified by the 
Auditor General, for the fiscal year ended March 31, 
1974, pursuant to section 22 of the National Museums 
Act, Chapter N-12, R.S.C., 1970. 


Report of the President of the National Research 
Council of Canada for the fiscal year ended March 31, 
1974, pursuant to section 16 of the National Research 
Council Act, Chapter N-14, R.S.C., 1970. 


Report on the administration of the Emergency 
Gold Mining Assistance Act for the fiscal year ended 
March 31, 1974, pursuant to section 10 of the said Act, 
Chapter E-5, R.S.C., 1970. 


Report of the Fisheries Prices Support Board for the 
fiscal year ended March 31, 1974, pursuant to section 7 
of the Fisheries Prices Support Act, Chapter F-23, 
R.S.C., 1970. 


Report of the Minister of Finance respecting Olym- 
pic coins for the period ended March 31, 1974, pursuant 
to sections 13(1) and 13(3) of the Olympic (1976) Act, 
Chapter 31, Statutes of Canada, 1973-74. 


{Senator Lefrancois.] 
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SUPREME COURT ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—FIRST READING 
Senator Perrault presented Bill S-2, to amend the 


Supreme Court Act and to make related amendments to 
the Federal Court Act. 


Bill read first time. 


Senator Perrault moved that the bill be placed on the 
Orders of the Day for second reading on Tuesday, October 
8. 


Motion agreed to. 


STATUTE REVISION BILL 
FIRST READING 
Senator Perrault presented Bill S-3, to provide for a 


continuing revision and consolidation of the statutes and 
regulations of Canada. 


Bill read first time. 


Senator Perrault moved that the bill be placed on the 
Orders of the Day for second reading on Tuesday, October 
8. : 

Motion agreed to. 


CUSTOMS ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—FIRST READING 


Senator Perrault presented Bill S-4, to amend the Cus- 
toms Act. 

Bill read first time. 

Senator Perrault moved that the bill be placed on the 
Orders of the Day for second reading on Tuesday, October 
8. 

Motion agreed to. 


AIRCRAFT REGISTRY BILL 
FIRST READING 


Senator Perrault presented Bill S-5, to enable Canada 
to comply with a Convention on the International Recog- 
nition of Rights in Aircraft. 


Bill read first time. 


Senator Perrault moved that the bill be placed on the 
Orders of the Day for second reading on Tuesday, October 
8. 


Motion agreed to. 


CANADIAN WHEAT BOARD ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—FIRST READING 


Senator Perrault presented Bill S-6, to amend the 
Canadian Wheat Board Act. 


Bill read first time. 
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Senator Perrault moved that the bill be placed on the 
Orders of the Day for second reading on Tuesday, October 
8. 


Motion agreed to. 


BUSINESS OF THE SENATE 


Senator Grosart: Honourable senators, I wonder if I 
could ask the Leader of the Government if there is any 
special significance in the fact that we now have five bills 
introduced in the first instance in the Senate? This is a 
rather unusual but perhaps welcome procedure. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, may I respond 
by saying to the honourable Leader of Her Majesty’s 
Opposition in the Senate that, cognizant of the desire of 
all members on both sides of the house to make this body 
increasingly important and relevant in the Canadian par- 
liamentary system, representations have gone forward 
from many parts of this house to have more legislation 
originate in this chamber. I welcome the expression of 
support for this procedure by the Leader of the 
Opposition. 


SPEECH FROM THE THRONE 
TERMINATION OF DEBATE ON ADDRESS IN REPLY ON EIGHTH 
SITTING DAY 

Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, I move, second- 
ed by Senator Perrault, with leave of the Senate and 
notwithstanding rule 45(1) (i): 

That the proceedings on the order of the day for 
resuming the debate on the motion for an Address in 
reply to His Excellency the Administrator’s Speech 
from the Throne addressed to both Houses of Parlia- 
ment be concluded on the eighth sitting day on which 
the order is debated. 

Senator Grosart: Honourable senators, I wonder if I 
might ask the Leader of the Government if he could 
designate the eight sitting days. 

Senator Perrault: May I respond by stating that we 
hope to be able to detail and delineate those days at 
tomorrow’s sitting. 

Motion agreed to. 


THE HONOURABLE DAVID WALKER, P.C. 

On the Question Period: 

Senator Buckwold: Honourable senators, I have a ques- 
tion of a facetious nature. I wonder who the new face is 
across the way, sitting on Senator Choquette’s left. I can 
only say that the beard is a great improvement. 

Senator Walker: It certainly hides a great many sins, 
doesn’t it? As a matter of fact, I have for some time been 
most anxious to emulate Senator Argue. 


SENATE CHAMBER 


SEATING ARRANGEMENTS FOR SENATORS ON CEREMONIAL 
OCCASIONS—QUESTION 


Senator Rowe: Honourable senators, if it is not inappro- 
priate to raise the question at this time, may I say that it 
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struck me yesterday that some better arrangement should 
be made for the accommodation of senators in their cham- 
ber—our chamber—than has been the custom in the past. I 
am thinking specifically of the fact that at the opening 
ceremonies yesterday several senators, having arrived 
shortly before the ceremonies were to begin, were a little 
embarrassed because of the difficulty in finding places to 
sit. It seemed to me there were not enough seats to accom- 
modate all the senators who attended here. 


@ (1420) 


At no time should a senator find it difficult to get a seat 
in this chamber, and I wonder whether on ceremonial 
occasions, when our desks have to be removed and 
arrangements made to accommodate guests, the seats for 
senators could have their names on them. There should be 
some system installed to guarantee all senators a seat. 
They should not have to go through the embarrassment 
and trouble of wandering around, trying to squeeze in 
somewhere. 


Senator Perrault: I want to assure the honourable sena- 
tor that his recommendations will be given careful con- 
sideration, and that proper communications will be made 
with respect to the matter he has raised. 


AMPLIFICATION AND SIMULTANEOUS INTERPRETATION 
SYSTEM—QUESTION 


Senator Choquette: Honourable senators, now that 
suggestions are being made to improve conditions in the 
Senate chamber, I have a suggestion to make which I 
think is timely. It is that an amplification system should 
be installed in our galleries. I made this suggestion some 
five years ago, and I was given assurance that the matter 
would be looked into promptly and that something would 
be done about it. 

The Opening of Parliament in the Senate chamber is an 
historic occasion. Many of us have seen it perhaps sixteen 
or seventeen times, but it is a memorable event for visi- 
tors. Yesterday I had some guests who were sitting in the 
gallery and they could not hear one word of the Speech 
from the Throne. They could not hear one word said by 
Madam Speaker. 

I submit that something should be done as soon as 
possible to remedy this situation. The galleries should not 
only have loudspeakers installed but should be equipped 
with a simultaneous translation system similar to the one 
at the United Nations where people can plug in and listen 
to what is being said in whatever language they want. We 
have two official languages here, and visitors in our gall- 
eries, as well as senators on the floor, should be able to 
plug in to an amplification and translation system and 
listen in the language of their choice. 


This equipment should have been installed in our galler- 
ies a long time ago, and I am suggesting to the new leader 
that something be done about it immediately. 


Senator Croll: I am amused when the honourable sena- 
tor says “Plug in.” I have been plugging in for fifteen 
minutes and have heard nothing. 

Senator Perrault: I want to assure Senator Choquette 


that his recommendation, along with the previous one 
raised by Senator Rowe, will be properly considered. All of 
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us appreciate the unfortunate distractions which were 
apparent yesterday. The senator has made a good sugges- 
tion, and hopefully something can be done to correct the 
situation. 

Senator Grosart: It seemed to me the problem yesterday 
was that there were far more senators than usual in this 
area on the left of the Speaker. I had hoped some of them 
might remain, but I can assure them there are some vacan- 
cies here. 


Senator Langlois: What did you do to attract them? 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): Honourable senators, 
I would like to make a remark that I am sure will find a 
ready response in the bosom of all senators, and that is 
that the work of the staff of the Senate since yesterday 
afternoon in restoring this chamber to its present condi- 
tion has been remarkable. As a rule we take these things 
for granted, but this was a very special kind of effort that 
was made, and we are indeed indebted to them. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear. 


SPEECH FROM THE THRONE 
MOTION FOR ADDRESS IN REPLY—DEBATE ADJOURNED 


The Senate proceeded to consideration of His Excellency 
the Administrator’s Speech at the opening of the session. 

Hon. Joan Neiman moved, seconded by Hon. Ernest G. 
Cottreau: 

That the following Address be presented to His 
Excellency the Administrator of the Government of 
Canada: 

To His Excellency the Right Honourable Bora 
Laskin, Chief Justice of Canada and Administrator of 


the Government of Canada. May it please Your — 


Excellency: 

We, Her Majesty’s most loyal and dutiful subjects, 
the Senate of Canada, in Parliament assembled, beg 
leave to offer our humble thanks to Your Excellency 
for the gracious Speech which Your Excellency has 
addressed to both Houses of Parliament. 

[Translation] 

She said: Honourable senators, let me on your behalf 
assure His Excellency Jules Léger that we deeply regret- 
ted his absence yesterday, on the occasion of the opening 
of the First Session of the Thirtieth Parliament of Canada. 

But assurecly he was most brilliantly represented by his 
deputy, the Right Honourable Bora Laskin. 

We wish to extend His Excellency our best wishes for a 
prompt recovery, and we look forward to seeing him soon 
back with us. 

[English] 

Senator Muriel Fergusson was appointed our Speaker 
shortly after I was summoned to the Senate, and I well 
recall, while our elevations were similar if somewhat une- 
qual, we both felt a certain amount of trepidation in the 
contemplation of our new duties. 

As you all know, Senator Fergusson dealt with her new 
duties magnificently. I do not think I could ever have 
maintained the pace nor could I have achieved the goals 
that she set for herself in fulfilling the obligations of her 
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office. I should very much like to congratulate her on her 
tact and humour in dealing with the difficult decisions 
and situations that so often arose. I also thank her most 
sincerely for the contributions she has made to us during 
her period as Speaker, and for the contributions that I 
know she will continue to make. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear. 


Senator Neiman: I am, of course, delighted to welcome 
our new Madam Speaker and I am, naturally, somewhat 
proud that the Prime Minister has seen fit to appoint 
another member of our sex to this important position. She 
will add her own special brand of Gallic humour to the 
competence displayed by her predecessor in office. 
[Translation] 

The Honourable the Speaker certainly has a better 
knowledge of my mother tongue than I of hers. I will 
therefore strive, and this is my challenge, to learn and 
speak this language of hers which is new to me. 

I wish to take this opportunity to wish her, on behalf of 
all the honourable senators, many, many years as Speaker 
of this house. 

We cordially assure her of our affection and support. 
[English] 

I should like also, honourable senators, to express my 
personal tribute to the Honourable Paul Martin, who has 
served our country so brilliantly, devotedly and effective- 
ly in many areas of public life. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear. 


Senator Neiman: His most recent field of service was as 
government leader in the Senate. 

From my earliest recollections of Senator Martin I know 
that he has always been a political force to be reckoned 
with and respected. All party considerations aside, anyone 
who has ever known Senator Martin, or even known of 
him, can only have the deepest admiration for the manner 
in which, by his tremendous talent and energy, he consist- 
ently served not only Canada, but, indeed, many other 
countries of the world. 
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Senator Martin long ago earned a respite from his con- 
tinuous labour in public service, but I rather suspect that 
he does not yet want it. In whatever way he chooses to 
continue it, he should know that, no matter how tenuous 
or infrequent the association of some of us has been with 
him, we are all happy to accept a modest amount of credit 
for his accomplishments. 

I extend a warm welcome to our new government leader, 
the Honourable Raymond Perrault. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear. 


Senator Neiman: Our young Lochinvar has come out of 
the West, undoubtedly bringing many fresh ideas which 
he will impart to us before we can settle back into our old 
bad habits—if we had any, of course. I shall be interested 
in the new directions he suggests, because I believe that in 
order to remain vital the Senate must be prepared to 
experiment and to change to meet the constantly changing 
demands of the society it serves. I expect Senator Perrault 
will find many new challenges. I wish him great success in 
the important position he has assumed. 
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I am glad to know that our deputy leader and the Leader 
of the Opposition are carrying on in their duties. I see that 
we have a new Deputy Leader of the Opposition and I am 
sure that he will be as effective as Senator Choquette was 
before him. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear. 


Senator Neiman: I am glad to see that Senator Cho- 
‘quette is still occupying a front bench, because I enjoy his 
pixie smile with the rapier wit that he generally directs 
across to the other side. 


Finally, since I am sure their Maritime colleagues, who 
know them much better than I, will have a great deal to 
tell us about them shortly, I only wish at this point to 
welcome our new members, the Honourable Irvine Barrow 
and the Honourable Ernest Cottreau. We are happy to 
have them with us. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear. 


Senator Neiman: Being a comparative novice in this 
chamber and also conscious of the honour which is 
bestowed on me in asking me to move the motion for the 
Address in reply to the Speech from the Throne, you can 
well imagine that I had to start thinking about what I was 
going to say some time in advance. Of course, it was easy 
to guess that a good part of the Speech from the Throne 
would be reasonably similar in thrust to the previous one, 
of just nine months ago, since the government then really 
did not have the opportunity to implement many proposals 
the Speech contained. As we heard yesterday, intervening 
events, and particularly the steadily darkening economic 
picture, have altered some of the priorities the government 
has set for itself. Throne Speeches tend to be filled with 
rather lofty expressions of a government’s concern for the 
economic good and social well-being of its citizens, as well 
as rather cloudy proposals as to how the desired improve- 
ments are going to be achieved. In the end we know, 
however, that it is what a government does during its 
tenure, not what it says it will or will not do, that counts. 


I am concerned a little about what I think are some 
significant omissions, or, at least, lack of specifics, in the 
Speech from the Throne. I am hopeful, however, in the 
long period of time which this government has been grant- 
ed to prove its good intentions, it will demonstrate that its 
concerns go far beyond those briefly outlined in the 
Speech from the Throne. 


There is no doubt that the state of the economy, ours or 
that of some other country, is a popular topic of conversa- 
tion these days. I hope we do not talk ourselves into a 
severe recession because, with absolutely no expertise on 
the subject, I simply do not think that need happen. 
However, the shortages of essential commodities and a 
volatile money market have created grave international 
tensions, and I am concerned as to how the affected 
countries will attempt to moderate their present 
difficulties. 

The oil shortage last year, no matter how artifically 
created it may have been, shocked industrialized nations 
into an unhappy awareness of their dependency on the 
few oil-producing countries of the world. Millions of dol- 
lars have been pouring daily into the coffers of the Organ- 
ization of Petroleum Exporting Countries. The World 
Bank predicts that by 1985 the staggering sum of $1.2 
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trillion will have passed into the hands of that organiza- 
tion. Money is power, and those nations who now hold the 
balance of power cannot be expected to relinquish it 
easily. 

I am reminded of a passage in Viscount Morley’s Life of 
Richard Cobden: 


Great economic and social forces flow with a tidal 
sweep over communities that are only half-conscious 
of that which is befalling them. Wise statesmen are 
those who foresee what time is thus bringing, and 
endeavour to shape institutions and to mould men’s 
thoughts and purpose in accordance with the change 
that is silently surrounding them. 


The implications of that statement are shockingly perti- 
nent in the light of certain events in the international 
scene of which we have recently been made aware. We 
have had some relevations of the interference with, and 
the abrogation of, the basic rights of people within nations 
and between nations. 


A principle is set out in the Atlantic Charter: 


—to further the enjoyment by all States, great or 
small, victor or vanquished, of access, on equal terms, 
to the trade and to the raw materials of the world 
which are needed for their economic prosperity. 


We are now indeed a planetary society, and President 
Gerald Ford reminded the United Nations of that fact 
when he urged its members to adopt a global strategy for 
food and energy, but the iron fist was there beneath the 
velvet glove. The implied threat contained in some of his 
later remarks should give us all cause to ponder and to 
worry. When their lifelines are being squeezed or cut off 
or, indeed, where people have very few lifelines even to 
cling to, nations often feel justified in adopting tactics 
which infringe on the rights of other nations, sometimes 
even to the point of armed intervention. 


In those bilateral and multilateral discussions which the 
government has already commenced with other countries, 
I hope Canada will play a leading role in stressing the 
importance of recognizing the differing needs and aspira- 
tions of each of them, and the essentiality of resolving any 
basic conflicts of interest by open and honest negotiation. 
I would add that no matter what Canada does, I believe it 
must also play a leading role in providing food and essen- 
tial materials particularly to a number of those countries 
which are part of what we call the Third World. 

@ (1440) 

No matter what other measures we take to restrict our 
own expenditures, that has to be part of our global strate- 
gy and part of our duty to other nations. 


On July 8 the Canadian people gave the Prime Minister 
and his government an overwhelming mandate and a clear 
message, “We want a strong government, able and pre- 
pared to deal decisively with the most pressing problem in 
our country today—inflation.” I think they got the mes- 
sage, but its implementation will not be easy. 

The Speech from the Throne described in some detail 
the inflationary squeeze in which not only Canada but 
virtually all developed countries are caught, and which, 
combined with critical shortages of essential materials 
and food, has had a damaging effect on the economy of the 
country. 
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I was pleased to note that the government, realizing that 
the problems engendered are national and international in 
character, has undertaken to work closely with all other 
levels of government, and to exercise leadership in 
encouraging the closest cooperation amongst them to seek 
and work at solutions. I would hope that this policy would 
always be followed. 

Most people will be encouraged by the declared inten- 
tion of the government not deliberately to generate slack 
in the economy in order to combat inflation. Instead, it has 
set out an extensive list of methods it proposes to use. We 
can only wish it Godspeed and good luck. 

One undertaking I particularly like is that the govern- 
ment will exercise restraint in its own expenditures, and 
will concentrate instead on improving the effectiveness 
and efficiency of its operations. 

The objectives of the government are as concise as they 
are commendable. Apart from its “appropriate fiscal and 
monetary policies,” which I gather we shall not be able to 
assess fully until that “early budget” is brought down, the 
government proposes: 


—to increase the supply of goods and services; 


—to protect those least able to protect themselves; as 
well as 


—to soften the impact of soaring oil prices on Canadi- 
an consumers and to cushion the economy against 
disruptive increases in other commodities. 


I might say here that I do not personally believe that 
inflation is having quite as devastating an effect on 
Canadians as some of the howls of anguish would indicate. 
Although many: are hurt, few are mortally wounded. I 
have yet to hear of anyone who has put his car on blocks 
because he cannot afford the gasoline to run it. But one 
important segment of our nation has been badly hurt. I 
refer to those on fixed incomes or with no income at all 
other than welfare payments. They need our immediate 
attention. 


The government has re-affirmed its intention to protect 
those least able to protect themselves. In line with that 
continuing policy, which I know we all support, the Minis- 
ter of National Health and Welfare has announced that 
there will be another increase in the Old Age Security 
pension and the Guaranteed Income Supplement in Octo- 
ber. However, other sections of the needy have been over- 
looked. I recall reading in a Toronto newspaper last week 
a letter from a blind pensioner stating that the govern- 
ment had apparently forgotten that his needs were just as 
great as those who receive the Old Age Pension. Apparent- 
ly this sector of our society has not been remembered by 
the government. The government provides various pen- 
sions because it recognizes its obligations to particular 
classes of citizens. Those in need must be treated equally. 
Most importantly, all governments must try to find some 
method of ensuring that when a much needed increase in 
financial assistance is given with one hand, it is not 
immediately taken away with the other. 


The government has listed in considerable detail the 
measures it proposes to take to combat inflation. I do not 
propose to review them all. None of them are startlingly 
new, but all of them, if implemented efficiently and effec- 
tively, will undoubtedly have an ameliorating effect on 
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our troubled economy. Again, it is the performance and 
not the promises that we shall be watching. I would have 
to be convinced, as also would the hungry people of this 
country, that the Canadian Egg Marketing Agency could 
not somehow have done a better job. 

Many honourable senators will agree with the blunt 
remark of the Minister of Transport a few months ago that 
our transportation system is in a mess. We shall welcome 
any and all improvements the government intends to 
make—and the sooner the better. 

In this age of people against planes, ratepayers’ groups 
against expanding airports, and our growing awareness of 
the ecological damage they cause, we need and we want 
alternatives. Had we commenced thinking about this sit- 
uation much earlier and had done something about it, it is 
just possible that we would not now be faced with all the 
problems concerned with the building of a second airport 
near the city of Toronto. 

Many Canadian women will be somewhat less than 
ecstatic at the government’s intention—I quote from the 
Throne Speech—to introduce “wide-ranging legislation .. . 
to guarantee the equal status of women.” How often have 
we heard those words before? The report of the Royal 
Commission on the Status of Women was tabled four and 
a half years ago, and out of 167 recommendations within 
the jurisdiction of the federal government, only about one 
third of them have been implemented. It is hardly a great 
track record. 

However, we have recently had public commitments 
from some of our ministers to introduce in the near future 
amendments to laws which are of great concern to us 
women. The Minister of National Health and Welfare has 
stated that he will shortly introduce an amendment to the 
Canada Pension Act to ensure equal treatment of men and 
women with regard to pensions under the act. Great! 


The Minister of Justice recently stated that he is consid- 
ering amendments to the Criminal Code which will con- 
siderably ease the problems of women testifying in the 
courts in connection with charges of rape. That is a very 
painful process to which women are subjected both before 
and after the event, and the Minister of Justice has rightly 
recognized that some changes are necessary. Such changes 
will be of help not only to women but also to those charged 
with the enforcement and administration of justice. 
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I might remind the minister, at the same time, that 
Recommendation No. 152 of the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission on the Status of Women is that any requirement 
that women must establish they were of previously chaste 
character be deleted from all sections of the Criminal 
Code. Certainly, in the case of rape, the question of wheth- 
er a woman was of previously chaste character has abso- 
lutely no relevance to the offence. That section should 
have been changed a long time ago, and its deletion is long 
overdue. 

In January 1970 the Law Reform Commission of Canada 
published a working paper on family law. Shortly aiter- 
wards, the Ontario Law Reform Commission published its 
volumes of studies and proposals, many of which con- 
tained remarkably similar proposals to those contained in 
the federal draft. The federal paper has not gone beyond 
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being considered a working paper, nor have I heard any 
evidence in the Ontario Legislature that any action has 
been taken on the recommendations contained in the 
Ontario report. There are a number that affect matrimoni- 
al and property rights of women, and these are of utmost 
importance to all of us. 


I do not think it was until the infamous Murdoch case of 
about a year ago that many women really realized that the 
‘status of being legally married brought with it certain 
very definite economic disadvantages. I am not here to 
suggest that we dispense with the venerable institution of 
marriage, or that we place our warm relations with our 
spouses on a monetary basis. What I am saying is that the 
government and the legislators of this country should be 
taking some action to improve the status of women with 
respect to their marriage contracts. 


We are fortunate in having a most distinguished Chief 
Justice of Canada. He is a person who has played, and 
undoubtedly will continue to play, a very influential role 
in reforming some of our hoary and horrendous concepts 
regarding women in the twentieth century. 


The government has given no indication that it intends 
to clarify the law with respect to therapeutic abortions. I 
do not want to get into the merits of this most difficult 
question. Regardless of one’s personal convictions, the 
relevant sections of the Criminal Code are so imprecise 
that they have led to a variety of interpretations in their 
application. This has created a number of grave injustices 
and has resulted in unequal treatment to women in similar 
circumstances, and thus to an uncertainty as to what their 
legal rights are in this matter. It is objectionable, not only 
to women who oppose the widening of this particular law 
but to those who would reject it entirely. The present 
Minister of Justice has stated his personal position on this 
matter. I do not happen to agree with it in its entirety, but 
I do agree that he is entitled to hold it. However, he does 
have an obligation, as does his government, to clarify the 
law—and I hope it has the courage to do so—in order that 
we may know how the law is to be administered. 


May I just add here that I am extremely pleased at the 
quantity and quality of the women elected to the Thirtieth 
Parliament—and I do not exclude those in the Opposition 
Party. I am convinced that they are as bright and capable, 
and will make as great a contribution, as any of their male 
colleagues. I think they would want me to say that they 
were not elected merely as women, for women, but rather 
as members of Parliament to serve all their constituents. I 
am happy they are there and I think their mere presence, 
the mere fact that we have that many more, will mean that 
perhaps in some of these areas of law affecting women the 
government will be less likely to waffle, if I may use that 
word in this chamber, than it has in the past. 


The Speech from the Throne noted that the volume of 
public business before Parliament increases each year, and 
that the government proposes to seek reforms of the rules 
and procedures of the House of Commons to enable its 
members to discharge their growing responsibilities more 
effectively. Well and good. However, I should like to 
remind the Prime Minister that this Senate, too, is part of 
Parliament, and that the members of this chamber are 
prepared to accept and discharge all responsibilities which 
would contribute to good government and to better service 
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to the Canadian people. I think we have made a marvel- 
lous beginning in that respect today with the number of 
bills that have already been introduced in this chamber. 


Let the appropriate committee of the other place begin 
to discuss its own reforms, and we should have a similar 
one at the same time. But there must then be a joint 
committee of both houses—unless, of course, the Prime 
Minister is considering abolishing this chamber—to con- 
sider how we can best work together. We must remember 
that we are indivisible, and that our strength lies in that 
fact. 


I have one final comment to make. A very distressing 
event took place on the steps of Parliament yesterday— 
one no less than tragic for the native people of Canada— 
while we were taking part in the traditional pomp and 
splendour of the Opening of the Thirtieth Parliament of 
Canada. This, if they would believe us, is their Parliament 
as well as ours. I have flipped through the pages of previ- 
ous Speeches from the Throne, and nowhere have I found 
any acknowledgment of our primary moral obligation to 
right the wrongs we have committed against our brothers 
and sisters. To be fair, the federal government has moved 
much more quickly in the past 10 years to slow the slide of 
our native people into destitution and degradation. But all 
of the patchwork panaceas are too little, and they may be 
too late. 
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I do not for a minute condone violence or armed threat. 
In my mind I know that that route is as useless as it is 
wrong, but in my heart I understand what desperation can 
make those people do. They are tired of platitudes and 
pious promises. I do not underestimate the difficult prob- 
lems and decisions that our new minister has inherited, 
which are not made easier by the fact that the native 
people are as diverse as the rest of us and do not necessari- 
ly have the same needs or goals, but we must assume 
responsibility and leadership with other responsible gov- 
ernments to redress some of the wrongs which have been 
done and meet the legitimate demands of that large seg- 
ment of our population. 


The most urgent duty of this government is the settle- 
ment of the land claims of the native people, and that is 
the most complex issue of all. I gather the government 
proposes to delay action until it receives the report of Mr. 
Justice Berger of British Columbia on the Mackenzie 
River delta complex. The other day I had a letter from a 
member of his commission that is studying the question of 
family law out there. She mentioned that this problem of 
native land claims arose time and time again because the 
native people out there simply do not know what their 
future will be or how they will exist as family units unless 
they have some direction from the government. I would 
urge this government to move quickly and decisively in 
starting work on the land claims, and not wait for recom- 
mendations from one group or another, or even from their 
own departments. They can start to coordinate. They 
know it will cost money, and this is probably what makes 
them delay so long. I ask that they start now. It has 
crossed my mind that, faced with this very complex con- 
stitutional situation, with the problems that are involved, 
perhaps some of the distinguished members of this Senate 
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could be of immense help in settling some of the constitu- 
tional issues. 

I should like to light a candle here today. To paraphrase 
the concluding invocation in the Speech from the Throne: 
May we all be guided by wisdom, inspired by the oppor- 
tunities we have been accorded as members of the Senate 
of Canada, and given the strength to meet the challenges 
we face. 


[Translation] 

Hon. Ernest G. Cottreau: Honourable senators, it is 
with great apprehension and deep respect towards the 
authority vested in this august house that I rise to second 
the motion for an Address in reply to the Speech from the 
Throne. When I was invited to take part in this debate, I 
first expressed my great surprise, then my doubts as to my 
ability to do justice to such a great honour, for I have no 
parliamentary experience nor any knowledge of Senate 
procedure. A certain lack of self-confidence is surely justi- 
fied in my mind as I now undertake to give my first 
speech. 

[English] 

Honourable senators, on May 8 last I accepted the 
honour of becoming a senator with the determination to 
serve my country to the best of my ability with what few 
qualifications I possess. I had no pretensions then, nor 
have I any now, and for me to function at all I must 
remain myself. As a consequence of this my speech may in 
no way compare with that of Senator Neiman, who has so 
ably moved the motion for an Address in reply to the 
Speech from the Throne. 

With your leave, honourable senators, I shall confine 
most of my remarks to the part of Canada that is known to 
me. If I can judge by the spirit of friendship and good 
camaraderie that seems to exist among honourable sena- 
tors, I would venture the thought that should I fall into 
grievous error in my brief discourse I shall receive your 
indulgence and understanding. 


If I may, Madam Speaker, I should like to add my voice 
to that of the mover of this motion, and convey to you my 
congratulations on your appointment to the high office of 
Speaker. From you past record I have every confidence 
that you will enjoy success and good health throughout 
this Thirtieth Parliament. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear. 


Senator Cottreau: I should also like to offer my sincere 
and hearty congratulations to Senator Perrault on his 
appointment as Leader of the Government in the Senate. 


Sir, may you enjoy many years of good health and 
continued success in your new office. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear. 


Senator Cottreau: Senator Neiman has already paid 
deserving and justified tributes to those other senators 
who have either assumed new responsibilities or given 
way to others while continuing to serve their country. In 
every respect I want to associate myself with Senator 
Neiman’s remarks in reference to Senator Martin, Senator 
Fergusson, Senator Grosart and Senator Choquette. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear. 


(Senator Neiman.] 
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Senator Cottreau: Honourable senators, as I am practi- 
cally a complete stranger to you, and as I was not ushered 
into this chamber on the strength of my brilliant success 
and glorious achievement in public life, I feel I should tell 
you a little bit about myself, my home area with its 
approximate location, part of its history and what I con- 
sider to be its importance in the Canadian context. 


I was born in Nova Scotia, more specifically in the 
southwest part of Nova Scotia which, in political geo- 
graphical terms, is called the federal riding of South West- 
ern Nova. This is an area which comprises the four impos- 
ing counties of Annapolis, in part, Digby, Yarmouth and 
Shelburne, in part. It is in this part of Nova Scotia that I 
have lived for the most part of my life. 


Before I continue with my remarks about my native 
Nova Scotia, I want to bring into the focus of my speech a 
certain aspect of its population which has led to my 
presence here. 

[Translation] 

Honourable senators, I understand and accept the prin- 
ciple whereby it is my duty, as well as my pleasure, to put 
my services at the disposal of all my fellow citizens, 
regardless of ethnic origin, colour or religion. Having lived 
for 60 years in a society that encompassed those various 
elements, I have always strived to respect the rights of 
others, and believe that I have at all times contributed to 
maintaining peace and good will in that society. I shall 
endeavour to continue to do so in the Senate. 


You well know, honourable senators, that my presence 
here with you I owe mostly to the fact that I am a Nova 
Scotian of Acadian origin. Senator Ambroise Comeau of 
Metaghan River, of the riding of Digby in Nova Scotia, 
was appointed to the Senate in 1907, as a result of long 
consultations between the Acadian citizens of Nova 
Scotia, the Hon. W. S. Fielding, then minister from Nova 
Scotia in the federal cabinet and other members of conse- 
quence in the cabinet such as, for instance, Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier. It was agreed at the time that it would only be 
fair for an Acadian from Nova Scotia to be appointed to 
the Canadian Senate. The practice has since survived, for 
which the Acadians are most grateful. They see in the 
Senate the defender of minority rights in Canada. I should 
therefore be remiss in my duty if I did not speak of my 
fellow citizens the Acadians of Nova Scotia. 


According to the last census, the population of Nova 
Scotia now numbers 788,960 most of whom are of English 
origin. Acadians account for about 80,000 more than half of 
whom give English as their first language. All this is to 
say that practically speaking Nova Scotia is an English 
province. Acadians realize that, and they have no thought 
or ambition of wanting to make that province a French 
province. Consequently, we have no social unrest coming 
from the French minority. Nevertheless, ever since their 
early days they vindicated their rights to their culture and 
faith in full freedom. That is why they survived in spite of 
circumstances of sometimes severe hardships, and they are 
now recognized as deserving citizens. 


Acadians were slow and old-fashioned in making 
progress due to isolation because they settled in Acadian 
towns along the seashore in the four corners of the prov- 
ince. They were also often the victims of diffidence due to 
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lack of education which sometimes held them back behind 
the rest of society. But that is part of the past. Acadians no 
longer live in the past. 


It should be recognized that Acadians developed in the 
past twenty years. Thanks to financial assistance the fed- 
eral government, through the Department of the Secretary 
of State, made it possible for Nova Scotia since 1970 to 
promote bilingual education in our high schools and our 
only French college—Collége Sainte-Anne—which under- 
took the necessary steps to accelerate the improvement of 
the French language in Acadian commmunities. The 
French’ language is indeed the strongest characteristic of 
Acadians. So it is essential that it be safeguarded. 


@ (1510) 


Along that line I quote from the Graham Report of the 
Royal Commission on Education, Public Services and Pro- 
vincial-Municipal Relations in Nova Scotia as follows: 


We heard arguments both sound and eloquent in 
favour of stronger and more efficient efforts to make 
available to Acadian students the possibility of 
acquiring the capacity to communicate and think in 
French. Progress in that direction was considered 
essential to the preservation of the French language 
and the Acadian culture in Nova Scotia. 


We are convinced of the soundness of those argu- 
ments. It is fair and reasonable that Acadians expect 
from their schools that they contribute seriously to 
maintaining and furthering that language and that 
culture that they preserved for close to four centuries, 
and in spite of extreme difficulties. It is obvious that 
Nova Scotia would suffer an incalculable loss if the 
heritage of the Acadian culture were to disappear. 


I conclude my remarks on the subject of Acadians by 
saying that I do not agree with those who predict the 
disappearance of the Acadian culture. The Acadian people, 
due to their tenacity and courage, have adapted to modern 
life conditions and have earned the right to be placed on 
an equal footing with all the other peoples who form the 
Canadian mosaic. 

[English] 

Honourable senators, I am grateful to the mover for her 
analysis of the Speech from the Throne. In my view, she 
has brought out what I consider to be the most salient 
points, and in no way would I want to supplement her 
remarks. However, I do feel that of all the points men- 
tioned some are of particular interest to me. 


For instance, I am pleased to note in the Speech from 
the Throne the concern shown by the government for 
Canadians in all walks of life, particularly with respect to 
the problem of inflation. The matter of inflation is of 
prime importance to us in the Maritimes where our level 
of earning is below that of other provinces, and where the 
escalation of prices is creating hardships to many. 
Although I do not believe it possible for the government to 
legislate an end to inflation, I do believe that its concern 
and its active participation and, perhaps more important, 
its leadership in fighting it will come as a great help to the 
country as a whole. 


I was particularly impressed by the mention of fisheries 
and transportation, because they do relate closely with the 
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problems which afflict Nova Scotia—in particular, the 
southwestern part of Nova Scotia. 

The fishing industry takes first priority with me, 
because in the counties of Shelburne, Yarmouth and Digby 
it is the main resource. These counties accounted for 43.5 
per cent of the total landed value of fish in the entire 
province of Nova Scotia in 1972. In that year, according to 
the statistics in the ninth annual report of the Nova Scotia 
Department of Fisheries, the values of fish landed in those 
counties were: 


Shelburne $10,905,000.00 
Yarmouth $10,794,000.00 
Digby $ 7,544,000.00 

Total $29,243,000.00 


The total value of fish landed in the province for that year 
was $67,091,000. 

While the landed value appears to be on the increase 
over the previous years, we in southwestern Nova Scotia 
are greatly concerned that there is a dwindling trend in 
the landed weight of fish. To illustrate this, I quote a 
paragraph from the same report: 


The history of Nova Scotia fisheries in the last three 
to five years has been one of rising prices in export 
markets (chiefly in the United States), strong demand 
abroad and at home, and a need to increase, in one 
way or another year by year, the effort to maintain 
catch levels. Although the figures show that Nova 
Scotia’s annual catches of fish never before totalled as 
much as have been caught annually since 1965, the 
annual totals since 1968 show a declining trend and 
for some species the decline has been severe. 


I trust that this will illustrate to you, honourable sena- 
tors, the reason for my concern. Any threat to the fishing 
industry in Nova Scotia is a threat to the basic economy of 
my area, and therefore it is with great appreciation that I 
witness in the Throne Speech some considerable evidence 
of government concern for the protection and the control 
of our fisheries. 

@ (1520) 


Much is needed in the way of control in the area of our 
offshore fishing. The fortunes of our fishermen are being 
threatened by the massive fishing effort of foreign fleets 
operating off our coast, sometimes, according to reports by 
local fishermen, within our territorial waters. Headlines in 
the provincial press, as recent as September 17 and 18 last, 
report extensive damage done to a local fisherman’s equip- 
ment by what are presumed to be foreign trawlers. A 
similar incident, but with greater damage, occurred in 
July last. 

Needless to say, this situation poses a problem which 
has very serious connotations. I am pleased to tell you that 
this matter has been brought to the attention of the feder- 
al officials who are conducting an investigation and who, 
hopefully, will be able to bring forward a solution. 


While the Conference on the Law of the Sea, held 
recently in Caracas, did not produce all the immediate 
relief and solutions to the ills facing the fishing industry 
that many of us had hoped for, I still hold the optimistic 
view that it laid the groundwork for the establishment of 
an international law which will give Canada exclusive 
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fisheries jurisdiction out to 200 miles off our shores. Only 
then will we be in a position to exercise proper and 
adequate control of this most vital industry. 

Honourable senators, these are some of the problems 
which confront us in South Western Nova. We also lack 
wharfing and harbour facilities. In late years the number 
of fishermen has grown, and in many instances the facili- 
ties have remained the same and are naturally deteriorat- 
ing rapidly. It is my hope that the federal government, 
through the Department of the Environment, will see fit to 
make an in-depth study of this situation and resolve it 
without further delay. 

A step in this direction has already been taken with the 
appointment of the Honourable Roméo LeBlanc, the min- 
ister responsible for fisheries operation in the Department 
of the Environment. The appointment of Mr. LeBlanc to 
this very important position gives a new dimension to the 
proper development of the fishing industry on all our 
coasts, and I have every confidence that he will provide a 
new direction and give a more meaningful purpose to one 
of the real “bread and butter” industries of Nova Scotia. It 
will be my pleasure to do my utmost to enhance the 
fortunes of fishermen. 

I would not want to leave you, honourable senators, 
with the impression that every citizen in South Western 
Nova is a fisherman. We have a modest agricultural indus- 
try, although not as affluent an industry as in the Annapo- 
lis Valley or the counties of Cumberland and Colchester 
where the soil is of better fertility than ours. We also have 
forestry, but again not in major proportions. A large sector 
of our working force is taken up by the trades, small 
businesses and, of course, the professions. 

The second point I wish to emphasize is that of transpor- 
tation, already brought out by Senator Neiman. The 
Speech from the Throne states that the first objective of 
the government in dealing with inflation will be to 
increase the supply of goods and services. Among the 
many measures mentioned as ways of achieving this aim 
is the improvement of our systems of transportation. I 
quote from the Speech from the Throne: 


A key factor in increasing supply is transportation. 
More generally, transportation is vital to Canada pro- 
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viding for the flow of people and goods that link and 
bind our regions. It is at the heart of our ability to 
function as a domestic economy, and as a trading 
nation. Transportation must be an instrument of na- 
tional purpose, designed to achieve broad social and 
economic objectives. While the scale of Canada is one 
of its greatest assets, equally, it poses challenges of 
distance and communication virtually unique in the 
world. These problems are particularly real for the 
provinces and regions away from central industrial 
Canada. 


Honourable senators, my area is a region away from 
industrial Canada, and transportation plays a vital role in 
our economy. Improvements are needed in our ground, air 
and marine transportation systems. The towns of Digby 
and Yarmouth are terminals for ferry services. Digby has 
a ferry link to Saint John, New Brunswick, and Yarmouth 
has ferries to Bar Harbour and Portland, Maine. Our 
proximity to the United States facilitates the flow of 
visitors into our area and enhances our tourist trade, and 
also causes a tremendous input into our economy. One of 
the ferries operating out of Yarmouth is the M. V. Blue- 
nose, a government-owned ship which is now showing 
signs of age and obsolescence. It would be my hope that 
the government will seriously consider plans to replace 
this ship in order to assure the continuance of this most 
vital service. There is a great need for improvement in the 
facilities of air and ground transportation, and I shall 
work toward these improvements as time goes on. 


In an age when the entire world is constantly being 
challenged by numerous and most complex problems, I 
feel that Canada has been able to cope with its share of 
problems with a great measure of success. This has been 
made possible by the close co-operation of government, 
labour, the private sector and all Canadians. The Speech 
from the Throne promises to continue the efforts to keep 
the country healthy and strong. For this reason it is my 
pleasure and honour to second the motion for the adoption 
of an Address in reply to the Speech from the Throne as 
moved by Senator Neiman. 3 


On motion of Senator Grosart, debate adjourned. 
The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 2 p.m. 
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THE SENATE 


Wednesday, October 2, 1974 


The Senate met at 2 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 


Prayers. 


DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Senator Perrault tabled: 

Capital Budget of the Export Development Corpora- 
ton for the year ending December 31, 1973, pursuant to 
section 70(2) of the Financial Administration Act, 
Chapter F-10, R.S.C., 1970, together with copy of Order 
in Council P.C. 1973-3647, dated November 22, 1973, 
approving same. 

Capital Budget of the Export Development Corpora- 
tion for the year ending December 31, 1974, pursuant 
to section 70(2) of the Financial Administration Act, 
Chapter F-10, R.S.C., 1970, together with copy of Order 
in Council P.C. 1974-1287, dated May 30, 1974, approv- 
ing same. 

Report of operations under the Canada Water Act 
for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1974, pursuant to 
section 36 of the said Act, Chapter 5 (1st Supplement), 
R.S.C., 1970. 

Report of the International Development Research 
Centre, including its accounts and financial state- 
ments certified by the Auditor General, for the fiscal 
year ended March 31, 1974, pursuant to section 22 of 
the International Development Research Centre Act, 
Chapter 21 (1st Supplement), R.S.C., 1970. 


Report on the activities of the Food and Agriculture 
Organizaton (FAO) for the fiscal year 1973-74, pursu- 
ant to section 3 of the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion of the United Nations Act, Chapter F-26, R.S.C., 
1970. 

Report of activities under the Prairie Farm Assist- 
ance Act for the Crop Year 1972-73, pursuant to sec- 
tion 12 of the said Act, Chapter P-16, R.S.C., 1970. 

Report of the Superintendent of Insurance for 
Canada, Volume I, Abstract of Statements of Insur- 
ance Companies in Canada, for the year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1973, pursuant to section 8 of the Department 
of Insurance Act, Chapter I-17, R.S.C., 1970. 

Copies of twelve contracts between the Government 
of Canada and various municipalities in the Provinces 
of British Columbia, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, 
for the use or employment of the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police, pursuant to section 20(3) of the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police Act, Chapter R-9, R.S.C., 
1970. 

Public Accounts of Canada, Volume I, for the fiscal 
year ended March 31, 1974, pursuant to section 55(1) of 
the Financial Administration Act, Chapter F-10, 
R.S.C., 1970. 


Report on the administration of the Canada Student 
Loans Act for the loan year ended June 30, 1973, 
pursuant to section 18 of the said Act, Chapter S-17, 
R.S.C., 1970. 


BUSINESS OF THE SENATE 


On the Question Period: 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, yesterday a 
question was directed to this side by the Deputy Leader of 
the Opposition with respect to the days on which the 
motion arising from the Speech from the Throne will be 
considered. It is the intention to deal with this motion on 
consecutive sitting days, unless emergency legislation 
intervenes. 


Senator Grosart: Honourable senators, could I direct a 
question to the Leader of the Government? He has said 
that we will consider the motion on consecutive sitting 
days. May I ask if that means Tuesday to Thursday, 
because under our rules these are not what would be 
regarded as consecutive sitting days? Secondly, can the 
leader inform the Senate what he has in mind with regard 
to possible emergency legislation, which I think was the 
phrase he used? 


Senator Perrault: It has been the practice of the Senate 
to meet Tuesday to Thursday inclusive. That would be the 
interpretation which would be placed on “consecutive sit- 
ting days.” We will be in a position to announce the 
business of this house tomorrow afternoon, at which time 
we will be pleased to provide appropriate information for 
the consideration of all honourable senators. 

It was noted in the Speech from the Throne on Monday 
that a very difficult situation has arisen with respect to 
the movement of grain from west coast ports, and the 
government has in mind the possibility of some extraordi- 
nary legislative action, should it be necessary, to expedite 
the shipment of grain from the west coast. 


SPEECH FROM THE THRONE 
MOTION FOR ADDRESS IN REPLY—DEBATE CONTINUED 


The Senate resumed from yesterday consideration of 
His Excellency the Administrator’s Speech at the opening 
of the session, and the motion of Senator Neiman, second- 
ed by Senator Cottreau, for an Address in reply thereto. 


Hon. Allister Grosart: Honourable senators, I resume 
the debate at this time in the unavoidable absence of 
Senator Flynn, who will be with us again shortly to make 
it clear, in his own very special and effective way, that the 
official Opposition in the Senate will, in spite of some 
recent disappointments, continue to discharge its duties to 
the Senate and to Parliament and the public of Canada. I 
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know that honourable senators supporting the govern- 
ment, some of whom confront us across the aisle and 
others who increasingly surround us in this last bastion of 
democracy in this place, are as equally concerned as we 
are that we perform our function here in keeping with the 
high traditions of this chamber. We will try not to disap- 
point them. We congratulate our friends on their good 
fortune on July 8, and assure them that we will do what 
we can, in collaboration with our colleagues elsewhere, to 
bring that good fortune to an end as soon as is reasonably 
possible. 


Senator Langlois: Wishful thinking! 


Senator Grosart: We begin a new session of a new 
Parliament with some new faces in new places. I refer 
particularly, of course, to Her Honour the Speaker, or, as I 
prefer it, le Président of the Senate, or perhaps it should 
be la Présidente of the Senate; I am not sure which. We 
need, I think, to decide on a proper form of address, and I 
hope that in due course we will do so. I confess that when 
Senator Fergusson was our Speaker I had great difficulty 
in bringing myself to address her as “Madam Speaker.” 
Although she ruled us at times with a properly firm hand, 
such was her personality and charm when she occupied 
the Chair that a mere “Madam” seemed inappropriate to 
me as a form of address. Besides, perhaps from my young- 
er days, there were some connotations of that word that I 
tended to shy away from. 


Senator Walker: Speak for yourself. 


Senator Grosart: Now, of course, we have a new prob- 
lem. Will it be “Mademoiselle Speaker” or “Ms. Speaker”? 
I do not know, but I rather hope not. Admittedly Her 
Honour has the vivacity, the décor, the chic and the intel- 
ligence that English-speaking Canadians at least associate 
with a Mademoiselle from Montreal. But again I have the 
feeling that “Mademoiselle Speaker” would be inappropri- 
ate, and I find even more problems, of course, with “Ms. 
Speaker”. 


Senator Walker: What about “beautiful Speaker”? 


Senator Grosart: “La belle Speaker’—an excellent 
suggestion from Senator Walker, who speaks much better 
French than I do. It may not be generally known that she 
is now the holder of a very distinguished diploma in 
music, and I would hope we might find a more euphonious 
address than “Ms. Speaker,” because, speaking for myself 
only, I cannot picture her on the barricades of the 
Women’s Lib movement shouting defiance at the very 
harmless male chauvinists whom she will have to govern 
here. 


@ (1410) 


Your Honour, our compliments to you on your well- 
deserved, most popular and very rapid promotion from the 
back benches to the presidency of our Senate. You have 
our assurance of the fullest co-operation from this quarter 
and our very best wishes for the success that we are quite 
sure you will achieve. 

I am told you accepted the high honour with some 
reluctance, having in mind the very great distinction 
which had been brought to the office by the previous 
Speaker, Senator Fergusson, and we can all sympathize 
with you in that. I am sure I can safely say, even in the 
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presence of former distinguished Speakers of this place 
and the other place, that Senator Fergusson has made a 
unique and lasting contribution to the prestige and dis- 
tinction of the office of Speaker of the Senate. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear. 


Senator Grosart: An even more rapid promotion from 
the back benches has come, again deservedly, to Senator 
Perrault, the new Leader of the Government. We are all 
aware of his wide experience in the legislature of British 
Columbia and in the House of Commons. We are glad to 
know, however, that he is still a young man. I can assure 
him that those of us who are, or are getting to be, oldtim- 
ers here are delighted with his appointment; first, because 
we have already had an indication that he is going to be an 
innovator, perhaps even a reformer of some of our proce- 
dures and practices here; and, second, because his appoint- 
ment seems to indicate, to me at least, some confidence on 
the part of the Prime Minister and those who advise him 
in these matters that he is looking to this Senate for a 
renewal of its vitality in response to the challenges of 
change that are around us. I can assure Senator Perrault 
that his colleagues here, old and new, young and old, will 
respond to that kind of leadership. 

Senator Perrault assumes his duties at a most appropri- 
ate time in the history of the Senate. I think we would all 
agree that the stage has been well set by some of his 
predecessors in that office, if I may mention only two who 
are still with us, Senator Connolly (Ottawa West) and 
Senator Martin, who in their years here as Leader of the 
Government, set the stage for a new and important role 
for the Senate—a role which I am sure we are about to 
assume. 

We have been told that Senator Martin is to be called for 
further distinguished public service. The Prime Minister 
has said so. It is hard to see how he can add very much to 


‘the laurels he has already achieved in this Parliament, in 


Canada and certainly in countries around the world, as 
those of us know who have had the opportunity to visit 
other countries where we are continually asked, “How is 
the great Senator Martin?” We in the Senate know that he 
has served us well in five crucial years of our history— 
more crucial, perhaps, than some of us realized who were 
not fully aware of the challenges he had to meet from 
certain quarters in respect to the Senate, its leadership 
and its continuation as an essential part of the Parliament 
of Canada. 

Senator Martin, we are proud of our association with 
you and of your association with us, and we hope to share 
some of the pride in your ongoing accomplishments in 
whatever great role you are called upon to fulfil in the 
years ahead. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear. 


Senator Grosart: We in this group extend a most warm 
welcome to the two new senators from Nova Scotia, Sena- 
tor Cottreau and Senator Barrow. 

Senator Cottreau, a distinguished representative of the 
glorious Acadian tradition in Canadian history—a current 
as well as historical glory to our country—has, as seconder 
of the motion for an Address in reply to the Speech from 
the Throne, already given notice of the high standard we 
may expect from him in contributions to the debates of 
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this house. I notice that he has a very distinguished record 
as a teacher of science, and I have no doubt that Senator 
Lamontagne will be after his talents very shortly to serve 
on the Special Committee on Science Policy. Senator 
Barrow will also bring vast experience—useful experi- 
ence—to our deliberations, from his background on the 
Atlantic Provinces Economic Council, the Bank of 
Canada, the Industrial Development Bank, Dalhousie Uni- 
versity, regional development activities and many other 
public service roles. 


It is my very pleasant duty now to congratulate Senator 
Neiman, the mover of the motion for an Address in reply. I 
found her speech most unusual, most refreshing and most 
useful. I am sure she has already received congratulations 
from both sides of the house, which she most certainly 
deserves, on this exhilarating speech introducing the 
motion. I thought it unusual because Senator Neiman 
apparently found it quite unnecessary, and probably 
unrealistic, to indulge in the usual paeans of praise for the 
measures indicated in the government’s long list of gener- 
ally vague proposals to deal with the economic and social 
problems confronting the country. 


I found her speech refreshing because of the candour 
with which Senator Neiman dealt with what she called— 
and I think I am quoting her correctly—“significant omis- 
sions from the Speech,” on matters such as blind and 
disabled pensions, the egg marketing fiasco and the slow 
implementation of the report on the status of women. She 
said in regard to the latter that only one-third of 167 
recommendations had been implemented over all these 
years. I also found refreshing her reference to what she 
called—and again I think I am quoting her correctly—“the 
patchwork of panaceas” in regard to the rights of our 
native people, and so on. 

Of course, I found her speech most useful, because it 
makes my own task this afternoon so much easier. Hon- 
ourable senators, I found myself reading and re-reading 
the Speech from the Throne to see if I could not possibly 
find something good to say about it, just to balance the 
apparent lack of enthusiasm of both the mover and the 
seconder for the material that had been put by others into 
His Excellency’s Address. Unfortunately I find myself in 
general agreement with Senator Neiman’s statement that 
there was nothing startlingly new in it, and, again, that it 
will be performance not just promises that Canadians will 
be looking for from this government this year, and the 
next, and the year after, if by accident they are still in 
office. 

I congratulate Senator Neiman on what is certainly the 
most objective and realistic speech that I have yet heard 
on such an occasion. 


I accept her warning, and it was a sound warning, that 
we must not talk ourselves into a recession; but I cannot 
escape the conclusion that the Speech from the Throne 
indicates that the government seems to believe it can talk 
us and itself out of the recession, which is obviously a 
fallacy. 

The situation today is serious. It demands tough, coura- 
geous and prolonged action—far more than the measures 
indicated in the government’s proposals in the Speech 
from the Throne. On the other hand, I find in the Speech 
indications of some measures which may have the very 
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opposite effect to the government’s intentions. They may 
have the effect, it seems to me, and according to some very 
well-informed observers, of actually aggravating the 
situation. 

It is fair to say that the government has at long last 
officially recognized that inflation is our most serious 
problem, in spite of a long series of attempts to minimize 
the problem—a minimization which has caught up with 
us, as it has with other countries, and some of the blame 
for which we must lay at the door of the government, 
which at one time, when inflation started to roll, told us 
that they had the problem “licked.” The Speech from the 
Throne stressed that the government now finds it “neces- 
sary to deal with its causes and mitigate its effects;” but I 
think it is obvious, on even a casual reading of the Speech, 
that the proposed measures and legislation deal far more 
with mitigating the effect than with dealing with the root 
causes. Of course it is fair to say that no government 
anywhere in the world has come up with the answers, 
except, perhaps, the Russian and Chinese dictatorships. 
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On the other hand, honourable senators, I was very 
much disappointed that the government failed to spell out 
the real seriousness of the situation. It seemed to run away 
from its duty to tell the people how vast the dimensions of 
this problem are. There is no doubt in my mind that 
Canadians generally are willing to face hard facts; they 
have done it before in critical times in our history. But we 
cannot expect them to face up to facts unless the govern- 
ment tells them what the problems are and what must be 
done to alleviate them. I find no indication whatsoever in 
the Speech from the Throne of the spelling out of the full 
dimensions of this very serious problem. To indicate just 
how grave the problem is, the Conference Board of 
Canada only last week published some very telling fig- 
ures. The Conference Board is headed by Dr. Arthur 
Smith, former head of the Economic Council, and both 
organizations are amongst the handful of realistic asses- 
sors of the nation’s economic and social state of health and 
are very widely respected as authoritative sources of 
information. For example, we are told: 

The Government does not intend deliberately to 
generate slack in the economy in order to combat 
inflation. 

Whether that is a wise policy or not, and there is some 
doubt about it, it is certainly about as gratuitous a state- 
ment as could be heard from any government, in view of 
the conference’s estimate that real gross national product 
will increase next year by only 1.2 per cent compared to 4.1 
per cent for this year and 6.8 per cent for last year, while 
unemployment will increase from 5.5 per cent this year to 
7 per cent in 1975. 

Yet, honourable senators, we have a government which 
tells us that they are not going to deflate the economy 
entirely. To some extent, at least, they have done an 
excellent job of deflating it already. 

We are further told in the Speech from the Throne that: 


The policy of the Government on inflation has been to 
pursue appropriate fiscal and monetary policies— 
I am sure we are not expected to believe that the fiscal and 
monetary policies to date have been appropriate to the 
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circumstances. If they have been, why is the problem so 
much worse now than when they started to apply these 
policies? The evidence is abundant that in many instances 
the fiscal and monetary policies of the government have 
been singularly inappropriate. Again, honourable senators, 
it is fair to say that this situation applies to every govern- 
ment in the world with the possible exceptions of those I 
have mentioned earlier. Experts, in and out of govern- 
ment, in the western world at least, have been consistently 
off the mark, and there I am referring to experts in 
business, labour, universities and elsewhere. 


But if there is one necessary measure to contain infla- 
tion—and here there is almost universal agreement—it is 
the drastic curtailment of government spending at all 
levels. We are told in the Speech from the Throne that the 
government “will exercise restraint in its own expendi- 
tures,” and “will urge that provincial and municipal gov- 
ernments take similar steps.” Now, this sounds very pro- 
mising at first glance, but on second glance it is very clear 
that there is no promise whatsoever about reduced govern- 
ment expenditures this year. The words are “will exercise 
restraint.” I presume that means that, like a man who is 
overweight, they will exercise some restraint in their 
appetite, but it takes more than restraint to reduce weight. 
I cannot find any economist who believes that there is the 
slightest hope that government expenditures at the federal 
level and at other levels, provincial and municipal, in 1975 
will be lower than they are this year or were in any 
comparable year in our history. 

Northcote Parkinson, the author of the famous Parkin- 
son’s Law, a highly respected economist, said recently: 

Inflation is caused mainly by government spending. 
No one else can influence it. The cause of inflation is 
simply too much money and this is caused solely by 
too much government spending. 


Now, that may be an exaggeration, but certainly it is an 
exaggeration of a basic truth. 


There is a claim of appropriateness in the inflation 
context for the monetary policy of the government. Again, 
the claim is doubtful. Far more confidence would be 
engendered, in my view, if the mistakes of the past had 
been admitted—and, perhaps, defended, because mistakes 
in particular contexts and time-binds can be justified for 
the time being. As long as the government insists, how- 
ever, as it appears to do in the Speech from the Throne, 
that its monetary and fiscal policies have been appropri- 
ate, then there is not much hope that we will have a 
change to perhaps appropriate policies that will begin to 
solve the problem of inflation. 

Mr. Arnold Hart, the Chief Executive Officer of the 
Bank of Montreal, who should and does know a great deal 
about money, has this to say about the effects of some of 
these policies: 

—inflation, interest rates and money supply have 
been going up together— 
One obvious result is that: 


—more and more investment has been financed by the 
printing presses and less by the normal and non-infla- 
tionary process which involves saving. 


It must be pretty alarming to honourable senators, as it 
was to me, to hear that the result of some of our monetary 
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policies has been to get the printing presses rolling to 
create money, because it certainly has somewhat ominous 
echoes of a great world calamity that happened not so long 
ago that I cannot remember it. 

Mr. Hart goes on to say: 

The chances of government spending restraint now 
seem remote. The monetary authorities will have to do 
most of the steering with one hand tied behind their 
backs. 


So much for the appropriateness of the monetary poli- 
cies we have had to date. That is certainly not a descrip- 
tion of the effects of an appropriate monetary policy. 


Now, I am not criticizing the government for not having 
the answers to all our problems, but it alarms me that the 
whole tenor of the Speech from the Throne seems to 
suggest that the government has the answers. We have 
this long list of measures to be taken, 68 of them according 
to my count, when the most elementary political arithme- 
tic will indicate that there is not the slightest hope of those 
68, or even half of the 68, being implemented by legislation 
or other measures within 12 months. 


There is mention of a new housing policy, which is 
unquestionably necessary, but why so late in the game? 
Housing starts are actually down this year, when demand 
is at its highest, from 238,000 last year to 234,000 this year, 
and the industry estimate is for only 172,000 starts next 
year. That is how much confidence the housing industry 
seems to have in the proposed measures. 


@ (1430) 


The government speaks of industrial unrest. “Unrest” is 
hardly the word for it, when I find in the very next 
sentence: 

Agreements reached through collective bargaining are 
being abrogated. 
“Abrogated”—that is putting it mildly. In the last few 
months, at least four collective bargaining agreements 
have been violated by illegal strikes and physical violence 
on the picket line, and there is more to come, according to 
warnings we are being given by union leaders. 


I am by no means anti-labour—far from it—but I cannot 
subscribe to any theory that if you do not like the law or if 
your solemn contract proves irksome you are entitled to 
break the law or tear up the contract. 


The Prime Minister was very firm in an interview yes- 
terday dealing with the native people who were on the 
Hill the other day. “They had better remember,” he said, 
“that my government will never negotiate under the 
threat of violence.” That was not in the Speech from the 
Throne. Perhaps it should have been, and with much 
wider relevance than to our poor protesting Indians. 


Of course, there are the usual swipes at the business and 
industrial community. No doubt some of them are 
deserved, but I find great inconsistencies in the 
announced policy approaches to the essential role of busi- 
ness investment in the productivity of the economy. 


As a matter of fact, honourable senators, the one bright 
spot in the whole prospect for the year ahead is the likely 
high level of business investment in our productivity. This 
is, of course, a function of the comparatively high earnings 
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of companies in the last two or three years, but that is 
where the money comes from, the money that we must 
have to build up the capital formation which, in the words 
of the C.D. Howe Institute—when I mention that distin- 
guished name, I am sure honourable senators opposite will 
agree with my estimate of its validity—“now reduces the 
costs, including environmental costs, of attaining a desired 
standard of living in the future.” I see some evidence in 
the Speech from the Throne that the government seems to 
have forgotten this essential fact. I emphasize those 
words, that capital formation reduces the cost of creating a 
high standard of living. 


It goes on to say that: 


Canada’s potential as a nation will be determined 
largely by its capacity to invest in capital formation 
and to allocate this capital wisely among a host of 
pressing demands. 


Business investment is not, of course, the only input to 
capital formation. There is the private sector—that is, 
private savings—there is foreign investment, and, of 
course, government investment, which is a good thing in 
itself, so long as it is not merely an exercise in robbing 
Peter to pay Paul to such an extent that the private sector 
of the economy is unable to develop the necessary funding 
to create jobs and to improve the standard of living. 


The fact of the matter is—this knowledge is not general- 
ly realized—that we have been running a fantastic backlog 
of investment capital formation for at least the last 
decade. The level of investment from savings is at about 
the level of 22 per cent of GNP. All the evidence is that it 
must rise to at least 24 per cent. It seems like a small 
percentage, but it represents a lot of money if we are to 
maintain our’ present productivity. But the prospects are 
not as bright as I am sure we would all like them to be. 


We know that this lack of capital in the past has caused 
the shortages with which the government is so rightly 
concerned in the Speech from the Throne. Our hope of 
building up our capital formation quickly to reach these 
desirable ends is not very great. 


Again, the Conference Board estimates that real per 
capita income will increase only 1.5 per cent next year 
compared with even the unsatisfactory level of 5 per cent 
this year and 6 per cent the year before, while corporate 
profits are estimated to decline next year to 4.4 per cent 
from 31 per cent this year and 35.7 per cent last year. 


I see in today’s newspaper that the Prime Minister says 
he is going to induce corporations to restrain or contain 
their profits. At the same time, the consumer price index is 
expected to increase to 12 per cent from 11.1 per cent this 
year and 7.6 per cent the year before. Where are the 
savings to come from to keep our economy rolling? 


I hope Senator Neiman will not accuse me of doing the 
very thing I said I would not do, which is to suggest that I 
might be talking us into a recession; but it does seem to me 
that the government now has a mandate and a majority to 
face the facts, and to face them with confidence and in a 
climate of public understanding from which alone will 
come public cooperation in the fight against inflation. 

Personally I am glad that the government has a majority 
in the House of Commons. Naturally I should like to have 
had the composition of that majority other than it is, but I 


do believe that it is in the best interests of Canada to have 
a government in office which has the muscle to govern 
wisely, and we hope well, and to accept the heavy respon- 
sibilities that go hand in hand with a mandate such as the 
government now has. 


In conclusion, honourable senators, I may seem critical, 
but I know that honourable senators will understand that 
it is my proper duty, on an occasion such as this, to point 
out the inadequacies as I see them in the measures pro- 
posed for our collective Canadian future. 


I recognize it is not the custom of the government to 
spell out in detail in the Speech from the Throne the 
precise contents of legislative and other measures that it 
intends to initiate in the days immediately ahead. 


There are inevitable generalities, even platitudes—even 
what Senator Neiman so well called “waffle,” after which 
she added, “If I may use that word.” Senator Neiman, you 
may certainly use that word, and I am sure you will have 
occasion to use it often about the Speech from the Throne 
and the measures that will come before us to implement it. 


I have to admit—it would be unfair not to do so—there 
are many good things in the Speech from the Throne. I 
welcome the reintroduction of the Registered Home 
Owners Savings Plan, the elimination of the earnings test 
on Old Age Pensions between ages 65 and 70, increases in 
war veterans allowances, and particularly the firm assur- 
ance in the Speech that there will now be consultation on 
the part of the government with the provinces and the 
people of Canada. 


It has not been a distinctive feature of the policy of the 
present administration to consult the provinces regularly 
in the spirit of cooperation, or to consult the people in that 
same spirit; but we can now hope there will be a change of 
heart and we shall not have the kind of legislation pro- 
posed in the last budget speech to increase the federal take 
from resources, a measure which is patently unworkable. I 
am glad to congratulate the government on the announce- 
ment by the Prime Minister, that it will “backtrack”—that 
was the word used—from the position it took at that time. 
It is good to know that the government is prepared to 
admit mistakes and correct them. 


There is also a promise of measures to improve techno- 
logical innovation in Canada. Some of us who have had an 
opportunity of examining that particular situation over 
the years will have some reservations about it, because the 
first announcement of the major change in the govern- 
ment’s attitude to the funding of research development in 
industry was made at least six or seven years ago. Three 
years later the government’s funding in industry had 
dropped by a point, and then we had another announce- 
ment that it was going to be “contracting out” government 
research and development to industry, which simply has 
not happened to any appreciable extent. We now have the 
promise that it will start again, and perhaps it will. I have 
my doubts. 


@ (1440) 


Then, of course, there is the large section on transporta- 
tion. We are to have a new transportation policy. I do not 
know whether this is Mark III, IV or V for the govern- 
ment. The admission by the responsible minister some 
time ago that the transportation policy in Canada is a 
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“mess” was an honest admission, but one of no great credit 
to a government which had appointed a former distin- 
guished cabinet minister to take over the responsibilities 
of the new commission, and appointed another distin- 
guished cabinet minister to oversee it. That has just not 
worked. Perhaps we should call it Mark LXXIV—and 
hope that it will work better than the others. 

We on this side, of course, as good parliamentarians, 
understand that there are political as well as social and 
economic constraints to government action. The recent 
election has, thankfully, removed one such constraint that 
existed for a while on the left of the government in the 
other place. The headline in my Ottawa paper of last night 
read, “Trudeau emphatic: Gov’t. won’t lurch to left.” One 
might even hope that he might roam a little to the right. 


In the months ahead we shall be receiving the legisla- 
tion and other measures indicated in the Speech from the 
Throne. We in this group will welcome and support such 
when it appears to give practical realization to the evi- 
dence of good intent, which is the major theme of the 
Speech from the Throne. We do not doubt that good intent. 
We will be watchful, however, that it leads not in the 
traditional direction of most good intentions, but in the 
opposite direction for the benefit of all Canadians, of 
whatever estate and wherever they live. 


Hon. Raymond J. Perrault: Honourable senators, may 
I, first of all, offer my warmest congratulations to the 
newly chosen Speaker of the Senate. Madam Speaker has 
established an enviable, indeed a great, record in the field 
of journalism and public service in this country, and she 
has consistently demonstrated qualities of courage, good 
judgment and balance which will serve us superbly well 
in this place. We welcome her appointment. 

At the same time, I echo the sentiments expressed by 
those who have preceded me in this debate when I say that 
we were served superbly well by the retiring Speaker, 
Senator Fergusson. Senator Fergusson worked with a rare 
degree of diligence and dedication and, in the process, in 
the view of all of us, enhanced immeasurably the reputa- 
tion and image of the Senate, and made us even prouder to 
be members of this place. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear. 


Senator Perrault: She has certainly set an example for 
all those who follow in her stead. Together with Senator 
Fergusson’s countless number of friends and colleagues in 
this chamber, I wish her well. 

As I assume my new duties as Leader of the Govern- 
ment in the Senate, I assure you that I do so deeply 
conscious of the great stature of those who have occupied 
this position in the past years. All of us are honoured to 
have with us here two of the former Leaders of the 
Government in the Senate. Between 1964 and 1968, Sena- 
tor John Connolly, provided outstanding leadership on 
this side of the house. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear. 


Senator Perrault: His contributions to this nation, 
which continue, have been unfailingly distinguished, 
ranging from law and education to his effective efforts to 
represent our nation abroad, and they stand as a great 
example to all of us. 
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My immediate predecessor, Senator Paul Martin—and I 
have had the privilege, as have many of you, to have 
known him for a great many years—has established one of 
the finest records of public service in the history of 
Canada. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear. 


Senator Perrault: As honourable senators are aware, 
Senator Martin was elected to the other place in 1935, 
serving there until April of 1968 when he was appointed 
Leader of the Government in the Senate. It would be 
impossible for me to chronicle his great contributions to 
this nation, not only as Minister of National Health and 
Welfare but as Secretary of State for External Affairs and 
in his several other posts, including that of Leader of the 
Government in the Senate. 

I am deeply conscious of the qualities, the contributions 
and the abilities of those who have preceded me, and I am 
conscious, as well, of the superb contributions which have 
been provided in this place by Her Majesty’s loyal Opposi- 
tion and leaders of that group. As a neophyte, I can only 
hope to aspire to emulate the high standards which have 
been established down through the years on both sides of 
this chamber. In the process of attempting to be useful and 
effective in this post, I hope I can call upon the collective 
wisdom and abilities which I have found here in great 
abundance. 

Many years ago when I was first elected to the legisla- 
ture—and many of you have been elected to various gov- 
ernmental bodies—I learned, as my first lesson, that no 
one party in Canada, no one group of men and women, 
possesses a monopoly on virtue, good ideas, constructive 
concepts, nor does it monopolize the desire to do construc- 
tive things for the people of this country. 

I know we all enjoyed listening to the mover of the 
motion for an Address in reply to the Speech from the 
Throne. Senator Neiman, in her address yesterday, further 


- enhanced her reputation as a very clear and cogent think- 


er, one who can express herself clearly and eloquently on 
all the issues facing the people of Canada today. She gave 
further evidence of her value as a member of this chamber. 


A maiden speech, whatever the assembly, is always a 
traumatic experience, one which all of us have gone 
through. For that reason Senator Cottreau deserves spe- 
cial commendation for a thoughtful and able dissertation 
in his seconding of the motion for an Address in reply to 
the Speech from the Throne. All of us listened to him with 
real interest, particularly to his delineation of some of the 
problems which afflict the province of Nova Scotia and, 
particularly, the southwestern part of Nova Scotia. 


The activities of this chamber will be greatly enhanced 
by his presence and by the presence of his colleague, 
Senator Barrow, also from the great province of Nova 
Scotia. Both honourable senators have made a distin- 
guished contribution in their home province, and we are 
delighted to have them with us. 


@ (1450) 


I do not think any of us really expected that the Deputy 
Leader of the Opposition would shower the government 
with compliments and good wishes on the Speech from the 
Throne. I have heard many Throne Speech debates, and I 
have yet to hear anything but expressions of dismay from 
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the other side of the chamber when a Throne Speech has 
come under discussion. That is a feature of our parliamen- 
tary democracy, and a good feature. It that saves govern- 
ments from becoming too complacent and from making 
the mistake of assuming that all is right and they have no 
challenge whatsoever. 


Certainly the Speech from the Throne reflects some of 
the lessons drawn from the recent federal election. The 
Canadian people made known in a most emphatic way 
that they want majority government; they want govern- 
ment, at this particular traumatic time in the history of 
the world, which will act decisively, and will act with a 
sense of direction on a broad range of fronts. The Canadi- 
an people saw through much of the rhetoric of that elec- 
tion. The Canadian people know that there are no simplis- 
tic solutions to the problems affecting Canada or any part 
of the world, no instant magic; that if we are to make this 
a better country, if we are to overcome the problems that 
face all of us, it will take leadership on the part of the 
government, and leadership on the part of trade unions, 
business, agriculture and all the rest of us; that true 
progress is not an unearned increment. 


I think the Speech from the Throne reflects very much 
the government’s view that there must be a united nation- 
al effort, drawing on the best of all Canadians to overcome 
our problems; that we cannot afford at this time selfish- 
ness in any one section of our economy. The people of 
Canada want their representatives to meet effectively the 
serious problems we face, and that the world faces. There 
is concern about world inflation, and no one can be com- 
placent about a problem which, if left unheeded, could 
ultimately manifest itself in social anarchy. All parties 
were told in the recent election that the people of this 
nation recognize the problem and the acute danger of 
inflation. The Speech from the Throne indicates a positive 
and realistic response by government. The solutions it 
suggests do not constitute, of course, a total answer, 
because, as Senator Grosart correctly pointed out, a 
Speech from the Throne endeavours only to give the gen- 
eral direction of government policy and does not detail 
completely the full extent of a government’s efforts to 
combat inflation or to implement any other program. 


Because world shortages fire the flames of inflation, 
major efforts will be made to increase the supply of goods 
and services. A view accepted by the Canadian people 
during the election was that at a time when world short- 
ages of money, oil and everything else are causing prices 
to skyrocket, merely the imposition of short term controls 
would achieve nothing in the final analysis. 


The Speech from the Throne tells us that those least 
able to protect themselves are going to be given more 
assistance; they need help. As honourable senators are 
aware, one of the most perverse aspects of inflation is that 
the strong, the fleet, the able and the adept are often able 
to protect their economic position, and indeed may 
enhance their economic position, during a time of infla- 
tion, while the weak and the unprotected—those who have 
no bargaining representatives; no business or labour rep- 
resentatives, or any other kinds of representatives—those 
on fixed incomes, and, even more demoralizing, those 
thousands of good tax-paying citizens who have attempted 
to provide for themselves through prudence and sacrifice 


down through their lives, when a dollar was worth a 
dollar, are the most tragic victims of an inflation left 
unfettered and unhampered. So Canadians will welcome 
the proposals contained in the message of Monday that 
measures will be advanced to assist the unprotected and 
the weak, to soften the impact of soaring oil prices on 
Canadian consumers, and to cushion the economy against 
disruptive increases in the price of other commodities. 


Despite the rhetoric of the recent campaign, the over- 
whelming majority of Canadians are aware that inflation 
and its evil effects are far from being a domestic problem 
alone. It is a domestic problem in part, but in essence it is 
not a domestic problem. Indeed, our people are aware that 
in comparison with the rest of the world Canadians can 
count themselves among the fortunates of the world. But 
none of us, regardless of party affiliation, is satisfied with 
merely maintaining the status quo and telling the rest of 
the world, “We are doing better than you are,” because 
this may not be saying very much. All of us want to do 
better, and we, as parliamentarians of all persuasions, are 
determined, along with this government, that we will not 
rest content to compare smugly our inflation fight with 
that of other countries—not while there are those in our 
midst who day by day see their security eroded. 


In his speech Senator Grosart made reference to the 
need to reduce government spending. The determination 
of the government to exercise restraint has been spelled 
out very carefully in this Speech from the Throne, because 
it states: 


For its part, the Government will exercise restraint in 
its own expenditures with particular emphasis on 
improving effectiveness and efficiency in its existing 
operations while controlling expansion of new activi- 
ties which, although desirable, would contribute to 
inflationary pressures. The Federal Government will 
urge that provincial and municipal governments take 
similar steps. 


Of course there has to be a restraint on government 
expenditures. I assure honourable senators that there is a 
firm intention on the part of the government to do this. 
However, honourable senators should also bear in mind 
that combined municipal and provincial expenditures 
greatly exceed expenditures at the federal level, and Sena- 
tor Grosart’s remarks should well be directed to provincial 
administrations of Conservative persuasion, Liberal per- 
suasion and NDP persuasion. We can make effective this 
general proposal in the Speech from the Throne only if 
they cooperate with the efforts of the federal government 
to exercise restraint. 


When we look at the total expenditures of the federal 
government in the 1975-76 fiscal year we are told that 
they: 

—are expected to incorporate the costs of certain 
major new measures, including payments to equalize 
prices of petroleum products in Canada. 


In that very same paragraph we read: 


Federal expenditures on goods and services, as 
opposed to various transfer payments, have remained 
relatively constant as a proportion of Gross National 
Product for some years, and their proportion was 
lower in 1973 than it was in 1961. 
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In 1961 there was a government in this country under 
other political direction. A similar trend in provincial and 
municipal expenditures did not occur during the compa- 
rable period of time, 1961 to 1973. 


So I return to the suggestion I made earlier, that if we 
are to overcome our problems in Canada it must be by a 
combined effort on the part of governments at all levels, of 
labour, of management, of cooperatives, of those in 
agriculture and so on. There are no simplistic solutions. 
Perhaps the members of the Opposition would, in the 
course of this debate, constructively suggest to the govern- 
ment those areas where major cut-backs can and should be 
made in order to reduce federal expenditures. Perhaps 
they will be helpful in that way. 


@ (1500) 


Would they reduce payments to the senior citizens in 
our society? Or to the war veterans? Should there be a 
cut-back on provincial assistance under the Canada 
Assistance Act? Should we reduce benefits under the 
Canada Pension Plan? Should there be a cut-back in 
regional economic expansion programs? I think the gov- 
ernment must be told in very clear terms by the official 
Opposition where the reductions in expenditure are to be 
made. This must be done in order to render valid the kind 
of criticism which we often hear from the other side of the 
house. 

We are told that “labour disruption” is another critical 
problem, and I think that all members of this Senate are 
troubled by the degree of misunderstanding and differ- 
ence which exists between labour and management in this 
country. But I would remind our friends in the Opposition 
that most labour-management relations in Canada are 
under provincial jurisdiction, and that the numbers of 
days lost in labour-management disputes are substantially 
greater in the provincial sector than in the federal sector. I 
would also remind them that this government has under- 
taken a series of important measures in the past five years 
to improve the relationships between labour and manage- 
ment. Indeed, ways are being examined to facilitate still 
further the settlement of labour-management disputes in 
the federal sector. I suggest to the members of the Opposi- 
tion that the federal record has been a good one in the 
entire field of labour-management relations. 


Honourable senators, there is a reference in the Speech 
from the Throne to procedural improvement in Parlia- 
ment. In the words of the Administrator’s message: 


The view is widely shared within and without Parlia- 
ment that the rules and procedures of the House of 
Commons should be adapted to enable Members on all 
sides—supporting and opposing the Government—to 
discharge their growing’ responsibilities more 
effectively. 
I suggest—and I know this view is shared widely in this 
chamber—that we should be no less dedicated to the idea 
of improving the procedures in this place in order to 
assure that the Senate will continue to be an even more 
vital and relevant part of Parliament. 

I have served in a provincial legislature and I have 
served in the other place. Let me say that, in my view, the 
members of the Senate yield to no other body in Canada in 
the matter of ability, talent and their concern for the 
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needs of the Canadian people. I think others who have 
served in other assemblies will agree with that judgment. 
Surely, our task must be to assure that the talents and 
abilities which exist in all parts of this house—the collec- 
tive capacities and the collective wisdom which are to be 
found on both sides of the aisle—are employed as effec- 
tively as possible. This may well require a review of our 
procedures and our rules, and an assessment of our 
responsibilities; and in my view it includes an examina- 
tion of the difficulties facing the Opposition in the Senate 
at the present time. I do not believe that any assembly 
under the parliamentary system can be effective unless 
there is a vigorous Opposition, and they must be assisted 
in their efforts to challenge the actions of the government 
and the measures which are brought before this house. 


The other day the Throne Speech made reference to 
“conflict of interest.” I know there is not a member of this 
house who would ask to be exempted from any conflict of 
interest standards which apply to another sector of Parlia- 
ment and the Public Service. Disquieting and unhappy 
events in recent months involving elected officials and 
conflicts of interest, primarily in other courtries—certain- 
ly, in the nation to the south of us—have increased public 
demand, and I think with justification, for elected mem- 
bers at all levels to give clear evidence that they consider 
their responsibilities to be of paramount importance in 
order that their public trust not be prejudiced or violated 
in any way. Like Caesar’s wife, all elected members must 
be beyond suspicion and must appear to be beyond 
suspicion. 

Honourable senators have expressed to me their satis- 
faction that several government measures were given first 
reading in this house yesterday afternoon. This is but the 
beginning of a policy which will see a substantial number 
of government bills originate in this place in addition to 
those which are inspired by members of the Senate them- 
selves. In past years the Senate has demonstrated an 
unfailing capacity to give careful, thoughtful and con- 
structive attention to legislation—which, of course, is its 
first responsibility—and I have no doubt at all that we in 
this place will continue to contribute positively in that 
way. But, honourable senators, I know that you agree with 
me when I say that much more can be done in this place. It 
should be noted with satisfaction by all members of the 
Senate that the reports and inquiries initiated by the 
Senate have invariably been of great value and worth to 
Canada and have received widespread praise from the 
people. 

Many reports have been prepared, the most recent being 
the report of the Standing Senate Committee on Legal and 
Constitutional Affairs, chaired by Senator Goldenberg, on 
Parole. That report is of tremendous credit to the Senate. 


Without attempting to list them all, I might just men- 
tion the following reports: the report by the Special Com- 
mittee of the Senate on Mass Media, chaired by Senator 
Davey; the report on Canada-Caribbean Relations by the 
Standing Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs, chaired 
by Senator Aird; the report on Information Canada by the 
Standing Senate Committee on National Finance, chaired 
by Senator Everett; the report on Tax Reform by the 
Standing Senate Committee on Banking, Trade and Com- 
merce, chaired by Senator Hayden; the report of the Spe- 
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cial Joint Committee on Divorce, co-chaired by the late 
Senator Roebuck; and the report of the Special Committee 
of the Senate on Science Policy, chaired by Senator 
Lamontagne. 


Senator Benidickson: And the report on Poverty in 
Canada! 


Senator Perrault: Yes, of course; the report of the Spe- 
cial Committee of the Senate on Poverty in Canada, 
chaired by Senator Croll. 


You see, honourable senators, there is always a danger 
in naming names and listing reports. One usually omits 
one of special importance, and I apologize to Senator Croll. 


These reports give clear evidence that the Senate, in 
addition to its legislative activities, can make an enormous 
contribution through study and inquiry. When the Speech 
from the Throne talks about parliamentary reform, per- 
haps we should do some basic thinking about why the 
Senate came into existence in the first place and what 
kind of things we can do best. The Senate was formed to 
reinforce provincial and regional representation in Parlia- 
ment. Indeed, without assurances to the provinces that 
they would be given strong regional representation in this 
chamber, Confederation would not have been brought 
about. 

I express the hope that during the next few months it 
may be possible for the Senate to initiate a series of 
regional studies, the findings and recommendations of 
which can be made available to the Canadian people as an 
inspiration to legislative action. I am not unaware of the 
challenge of implementing this proposal—the problems of 
costs, logistics, staffing, and so on—but I cannot conceive 
of a more useful or valuable function of the Senate than to 
have certain honourable members, with the enormous tal- 
ents which they possess, as a committee or a sub-commit- 
tee, visit the areas of Canada, and find out what Canada is 
all about in the years 1974, 1975 and 1976. Let us go back to 
the regions of Canada which sent us here in the first place, 
to visit small towns as well as large cities, to hear views, to 
enter into dialogue, to examine problems, to accept briefs 
and, finally, to report to the people with recommendations. 


@ (1510) 


I want to tell you, honourable senators, that I think we 
should all be encouraged by the Speech from the Throne 
when it says: 

The Federal Government believes that it has the 
responsibility of playing the leading role in bringing 
Canadians together to discuss their common problems 
and challenges and to develop proposals for their 
solution. The Government intends to fulfill this lead- 
ership role with vigour and determination. These 
meetings will form part of a major effort by the 
Federal Government to enter into a dialogue with all 
segments of the Canadian community. 

I hope that members of the Senate of Canada can engage, 
in a very major way, in that dialogue with the Canadian 
people referred to in the Speech from the Throne. 


It has been said that Canada is a political paradox, a 
paradox that defied the rules and norms of nationhood, 
but yet we came into being. Flight engineers and scientists 
have said, “You know, the bumble bee defies every stand- 
ard of aerodynamics; he is not supposed to be able to fly, 
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but he manages to do so.” In 1867 Canada overcame all the 
rules and norms of economics and of political science and 
became a nation, and we have been flying pretty well for 
over one hundred years. 


Of course, inevitably there are certain stresses and 
strains within Confederation—we feel them out West— 
but, you know, there is one great benefit that comes from 
being a member of Parliament, and that is the opportunity 
and rare privilege to visit all parts of our great country. I 
was born and raised in the province of British Columbia, 
but the greatest experiences of my life have been in seeing 
other provinces and territories like Newfoundland and the 
Maritimes, and la belle province de Québec. 


Je suis né en Colombie-Britannique, la grande province 
bilingue de l’ouest, l’anglais et le chinois. 


I shall attempt to improve my French as time goes by. 


I realize that Ontario, which some presume to be the 
heartland of affluence in Canada, has its share of prob- 
lems, too. It has its areas of deprivation. You talk to people 
in northern Ontario, you talk to the urban poor in Toronto, 
and you know that no part of Canada is without its 
difficulties. 


And then there are the Prairie provinces. My grandfa- 
ther homesteaded on the Prairies. Perhaps it is time to 
re-examine Sir John A. Macdonald’s old concept of the 
Prairies as being the granary of Canada; with all the 
manufactured goods put together in eastern Canada, and 
the West being the suppliers. Perhaps we should take a 
new look at that policy. 


Then there are the difficulties to be found in British 
Columbia, which is closer physically to the Soviet Union 
than it is to our nation’s capital. That is a literal fact. 


Therefore, we have to engage in some dialogue, and I 
hope to discuss with all of you how we can best talk with 
the Canadian people, and listen to them, in 1974, and find 
out what they think we should do about their problems. If 
we in this place can improve and enhance communications 
between Canada’s regions and. the central government, it 
seems to me that the Senate of Canada will have made yet 
another notable contribution to this country. 


We need a greater understanding of the North. Perhaps 
we should start there. Senator Laing is one of the most 
eloquent proponents of this kind of action, and down 
through the years he has been a source of great political 
inspiration to me as a fellow British Columbian. We cer- 
tainly need a greater understanding of the North, of its 
problems and its people, ranging from environmental 
problems to the problems of the cultural shock facing 
many of its indigenous peoples. We need a study ranging 
from transportation to the future political institutions of 
the North. 


We need to have an understanding of the Maritimes, and 
their desire since 1867 to become full economic partners in 
Confederation. I have attended hearings and meetings in 
the Maritimes, and I think I understand better now some 
of their aspirations. 

We need an understanding of Quebec, whose people 


share equally with every other part of Canada a desire for 
economic and cultural opportunity and advancement. 
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We need an understanding of Ontario, which, despite its 
statistical affluence, as I said, has its areas of deprivation 
and need. 


We also need an understanding of the West. If I may 
return to the West again, I was born a westerner whose 
family had its cultural and ethnic roots in Conservative 
Ontario and Liberal Quebec—a product of Canada’s two 
founding cultures. Although, as a westerner, I believe 
there are legitimate problems and grievances which 
should be considered by government, I reject absolutely 
the irresponsible and divisive chatter about western 
alienation and western separatism. The fact is that this 
government has made a major effort to understand the 
problems of the West—a contribution as great, in my view, 
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as that of any government in history. I would, therefore, 
like to see a committee of this house visit the West to meet 
with its people, and discuss with them their problems as 
they perceive them. 

Suggestions have come forward from honourable sena- 
tors about other committee work they would like to see 
done. I know that honourable senators want this to 
become one of the most productive and, yes, perhaps one 
of the most innovative periods in the history of the 
Canadian Senate. 

In conclusion, may I say that I look forward to working 
with all of you, whether you serve on the government side 
or in some other section of this house. 

On motion of Senator Desruisseaux, debate adjourned. 


The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 2 p.m. 
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Thursday, October 3, 1974 


The Senate met at 2 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 


Prayers. 


DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Senator Perrault tabled: 

Report of the National Farm Products Marketing 
Council, including a statement of expenses, for the 
fiscal year ended March 31, 1974, pursuant to section 
16 of the Farm Products Marketing Agencies Act, 
Chapter 65, Statutes of Canada, 1970-71-72. 


Report of Telesat Canada for the year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1973, including its accounts and financial state- 
ments certified by the Auditors, pursuant to section 37 
of the Telesat Canada Act, Chapter T-4, R.S.C., 1970. 


Report of the Canadian Radio-Television Commis- 
sion for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1974, pursuant 
to section 31 of the Broadcasting Act, Chapter B-11, 
R.S.C., 1970. 

Copies of three contracts between the Government 
of Canada and various municipalities in the Provinces 
of Alberta and Saskatchewan, for the use or employ- 
ment of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, pursuant 
to section 20(3) of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
Act, Chapter R-9, R.S.C., 1970 (English text). 

Report by the Tariff Board, dated July 18, 1974, 
relative to the investigation ordered by the Minister of 
Finance respecting Photographic Equipment, Refer- 
ence No. 147 (English and French texts), together 
with a copy of the transcript of the evidence presented 
at public hearings (English text), pursuant to section 
6 of the Tariff Board Act, Chapter T-1, R.S.C., 1970. 


eF BUSINESS OF THE SENATE 


\On the Notice of Motion for Adjournment: 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, with leave of 
the Senate and notwithstanding rule 45(1) (g), I move that 
when the Senate adjourns today it do stand adjourned 
until Tuesday next, October 8, at 8 o’clock in the evening. 


Before the question is put, I should like to make the 
customary short statement as to what is in store for us 
next week. Next week we will continue with the Throne 
Speech debate and will likely commence the debate on 
second reading of at least three of the five bills now on the 
Order Paper, and, quite possibly, on all five of them. We 
will probably proceed first with Bill S-2, an act to amend 
the Supreme Court Act and to make related amendments 
to the Federal Court Act, Bill S-3, an act to provide for a 
continuing revision and consolidation of the statutes and 
regulations of Canada, and Bill S-6, an act to amend the 


Canadian Wheat Board Act. We will not necessarily take 
them in that order, however. 

We will then take Bill S-4, an act to amend the Customs 
Act, and, possibly after that, Bill S-5, an act to enable 
Canada to comply with a Convention on the International 
Recognition of Rights in Aircraft. 

As I have already informed the Deputy Leader of the 
Opposition, I wish to make the commitment that before we 
go into the debate of any of these measures I shall first 
make an announcement to the house to inform the house 
as to what bill is going to be debated the following day. 


Senator Grosart: Honourable senators, I thank the 
Deputy Leader of the Government for his statement and 
explanation. By the way, perhaps I should ask the Leader 
of the Government if I am correct in referring to the 
Honourable Senator Langlois as the Deputy Leader. I do 
not believe that such an announcement has been made. As 
a matter of fact, in the last session we waited a long time 
for clarification of the position. 

Senator Choquette: There used to be three under the 
former administration. 

Senator Grosart: As I say, we waited a long time for the 
clarification of the duties of the distinguished senator on 
the other side who from time to time informed us of the 
business in the house. 

Senator Perrault: I can confirm that he is the Deputy 
Leader. 

Senator Grosart: I am glad to hear that the Leader of 
the Government has confirmed that Senator Langlois is 
the Deputy Leader and I congratulate him. 

Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 

Senator Grosart: On the statement Senator Langlois 
just made, can I take it that there will be consultation 
with the Leader of the Opposition before a decision is 
taken in any particular sitting to introduce a bill? 

Senator Langlois: Definitely, yes. 


Senator Grosart: Thank you. I believe I know the 
reason for this, and I can say in general that I see no 
objection from this side. However, I would have to reserve 
the right of the Leader of the Opposition, when he returns, 
if he sees some objection to this procedure. I say that 
personally I see no objection, but I am not the Leader of 
the Opposition. 

Motion agreed to. 


@ (1410) 


SENATE REFORM 
NEWSPAPER ARTICLE—QUESTION 


Senator Grosart: Honourable senators, I direct a ques- 
tion to the Leader of the Government, of which I have 
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given him notice, but I should say very short notice—only 
a few minutes before the second bell. The question arises 
out of a report which I find in the Globe and Mail of today’s 
date, which reads as follows— 


Senator Greene: Not a very reliable source. 
Senator Grosart: I did not hear the interruption. 
Senator Greene: I was doubting your sources. 


Senator Grosart: Well, it is the Globe and Mail of Octo- 
ber 3, 1974. I quote: 

Mr. Trudeau also proposed to limit the tenure of 
appointments to the Senate and suggested terms of 
seven years. Appointments would be renewed if the 
senator had served his country well, the Prime Minis- 
ter suggested. 

I leave out one paragraph, which is merely information. 
The next paragraph reads: 

The Prime Minister also proposed that the Senate 
should have a right only to delay legislation passed by 
the Commons rather than to veto it. This ‘suspensive 
veto’ already exists in the British Parliament, Mr. 
Trudeau said. 

These reforms of the Senate were put forward 
because they do not involve the provinces and so do 
not require their consent, Mr. Trudeau said. A more 
radical reform of the Senate awaits agreement on 
constitutional changes. 

My questions to the Leader of the Government are as 
follows: 

1. Has he been consulted on this announcement? I must 
say, of course, that I do not for one minute deny the right 
of the government to introduce such motions in the other 
place. 

2. Does he agree in general with these so-called reforms 
of the Senate? 

3. Does he agree particularly with the statement that 
these changes do not involve the provinces, and so do not 
require their consent? It seems to me to be a most extraor- 
dinary statement, and, if I know anything about the Con- 
stitution, is completely at variance with the Act as it 
stands. 

4. Has the Leader of the Government given any under- 
taking in this matter on behalf of the Senate? 

5. Finally, will the Leader of the Government give con- 
sideration to arranging an appropriate opportunity, as 
soon as possible, for the Senate as a whole to be given an 
opportunity to express its views on this statement, made 
in such an extraordinary manner, about the future of this 
chamber? 


Senator Perrault: The deputy leader has posed a series 
of very important questions indeed. They are important to 
everyone in this chamber. Because of the importance of 
these questions I would think it appropriate to suggest 
that I take these questions as notice. I will provide a full 
reply at a later sitting. 


Senator Grosert: Could I further ask the Leader of the 
Government if he could undertake to make his reply at the 
next sitting? I ask that because this is a matter where the 
reply should not be delayed too long. 


(Senator Grosart.] 


Senator Perrault: I agree with the deputy leader that 
there should be an early reply, and I shall endeavour to 
have that reply on Tuesday. 


SPEECH FROM THE THRONE 
MOTION FOR ADDRESS IN REPLY—DEBATE CONTINUED 


The Senate resumed from yesterday consideration of 
His Excellency the Administrator’s Speech at the opening 
of the session, and the motion of Senator Neiman, second- 
ed by Senator Cottreau, for an Address in reply thereto. 


Hon. Paul Desruisseaux: Honourable senators, Madam 
Speaker, we are most appreciative of the excellent choice 
made when you were chosen as our new Speaker. A better 
choice could hardly have been made. We feel assured of 
the continuity of the graceful and dignified representation 
of the Senate to which we have become accustomed. We 
wish you well in your new duties as our Speaker. 


Senator Muriel McQueen Fergusson has well earned her 
rest. She has been very busy indeed in the last few ses- 
sions, and we are appreciative of the extent to which we 
have benefited from her masterful handling of her task as 
Speaker. We appreciate greatly her outstanding participa- 
tion as our representative in many civic and diplomatic 
functions. She deserves to be well remembered by the 
people and by the Senate of Canada. Thank you, Senator 
Fergusson, we are indeed grateful for your worthy 
contribution. 

May I express my personal gratitude to the former 
Leader of the Government in the Senate, the Honourable 
Paul Martin, for a job well done. As a loyal Leader of the 
Government in the Senate, Honourable Senator Martin 
achieved many worthwhile goals for us. His resignation as 
leader should not be taken as signifying his retirement, 
but simply as a necessary step to freeing himself complete- 
ly to enable him to undertake other important duties on 
behalf of Canada. I am sure all honourable senators will 
agree with me in wishing this good friend success, good 
health and Godspeed. 

The choice of the Honourable Ray Perrault as the new 
Leader of the Government in the Senate is an excellent 
one. Young, experienced in civic matters, a brilliant debat- 
er, a sterling speaker, as we witnessed yesterday, a good 
achiever, Honourable Senator Perrault offers us high 
promise of excellent management of the government’s 
affairs in the Senate. He assumes his duties assured of our 
goodwill, our assistance and our cooperation. 


Honourable senators, need I remark my pleasure in 
noting the renewal of the mandate of the Honourable 
Jacques Flynn as Leader of the Opposition in the Senate? 
During these last few years he has performed his duties 
very ably. He was brilliant in the use of tactics and all 
appreciated this cultured but astute debater, who, in spite 
of the small number of senators representing the Opposi- 
tion, together with his colleagues kept our sittings lively 
and interesting and helped to keep the people of Canada 
well informed. 


Senator Grosart: Hear, hear. 


Senator Desruisseaux: We will miss the sparkling 
remarks and comments and, indeed, the criticism to which 
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we have become accustomed from Senator Choquette, as 
Deputy Leader of the Opposition. 


Senator Grosart: I doubt if you will. 


Senator Desruisseaux: Well, at any rate, that is how I 
feel about it. I know many others feel the same way. But I 
welcome very much Senator Grosart as the new Deputy 
Leader of the Opposition. It can truly be said that his 
reputation as an excellent debater has preceded him. I 
congratulate him on the assumption of his new duties. 


The Senate is fortunate indeed in being able to count 
amongst its members two new distinguished colleagues, 
Senator Barrow and Senator Cottreau. I fully concur in 
the remarks made by those who have already spoken in 
this debate about their being summoned to the Senate. 
Their contributions here will be highly valuable. I con- 
gratulate them and I wish them both a long and fruitful 
career. 


@ (1420) 


I am sorry I was not present when tributes were paid to 
a recently deceased colleague. I mourn the passing of this 
personal friend, a most distinguished, able and esteemed 
colleague, the Honourable Romuald Bourque. His lifelong 
contributions to his city, to his province and to his country 
are his best eulogy. His wise and timely advice, his coun- 
sel, his broadness of view, his love for peace and good 
understanding, will remain in our memories. We regret the 
passing of this friend and I join in expressing to his family 
our sorrow and our very deepest sympathies. 


The proposer and seconder of the motion for an Address 
in reply to the Speech from the Throne, Senator Neiman 
and Senator Cottreau, made excellent presentations. They 
are to be commended for their clarity and their compre- 
hensibility. They made valuable contributions indeed and 
their views were most refreshing. I congratulate them and 
hope they have a long life with us. 


A Throne Speech announcing some 68 pieces of legisla- 
tive projects, in addition to many projects which we have 
been advised will originate in the Senate, proposed with- 
out duress or pressures from any quarter, without fear of 
losing support that would cause harm and damage, pre- 
sented in simple, concise language, was invigorating 
indeed. Policies can now be said to be the policies of the 
majority government. It can be backed up by the guaran- 
tee of a stable Parliament. It is, I think, the opportunity to 
streamline many of our legislative projects and many of 
our laws. 


I want to congratulate the new Leader of the Govern- 
ment and the Deputy Leader of the Opposition for their 
remarkable speeches yesterday. It augurs well for us and 
for a most interesting session. The verdict of the people of 
Canada is clear. My interpretation is that we. witnessed 
with the election the rejection of any policy of total 
socialism, of interference in everything, and of controls of 
wages and prices. In my opinion it was the unconditional 
approval of our free enterprise system. 

[Translation] 

Perhaps at the risk of overtaxing your patience, but 
owing to their importance and our: concern under the 
circumstances, I will take the liberty of dealing desultorily 
with certain points of our economy. 
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First let us say that a recent review of assessments made 
by government and bank economists indicate that our 
economy can be favourably compared with that of other 
industrialized countries and has very little to envy them. 


In short, the real net increase of the Gross National 
Product during the current year can reach approximately 
4 to 5 per cent and that being so, we rank among the most 
prosperous countries. Even if for 1975 only a 1.2 per cent 
increase in the constant strength of the domestic demand 
is expected, it is anticipated however, in spite of weak 
spots, that it will nevertheless rise from 4% to 5 per cent 
in 1975. The housing requirements which also, in spite of a 
small decline, will perhaps exceed in 1974 the record year 
of 1973 still provide for 1975 some appreciable results, 
thanks to the measures announced in the Speech from the 
Throne, since only 10 per cent slump is expected in com- 
parison with the record year of 1974. In addition, larger 
investments for industrial equipment and facilities which 
have not been cancelled up to now will largely compensate 
for overly generous estimates of foreign demand for our 
products which at the present time is receding and should 
be watched but which should begin its upward trend in 
mid-1975. 


The effects of the higher cost of imported oil will not be 
as severe in Canada as in most other importing countries 
as it will be compensated for to a large extent by the 
higher cost of our own exports. In the first six months of 
1974, we exported about two billion dollars’ worth of oil to 
the U.S.A.; that is twice as much as in 1973 in the corre- 
sponding period. Forecasts for 1975 and 1976 are even more 
promising. That is definitely not a contributing factor in 
the depression foreseen in pessimistic milieux. 


Economic forecasts indicate a marked deceleration in 
the purchase of Canadian goods by importing countries 
affected economically. We will have to excel in our exter- 
nal relations for our exports to resume their rising course. 
We will see a softening in the export of our food products, 
because of decimated reserves, the result of some of our 
crops and the increasing value of the Canadian dollar on 
foreign markets. 


Our economic statistics also indicate a new surge in our 
imports which doubtless should be watched closely. Keep- 
ing in mind those factors, our economists still foresee 
somewhat lower employment, though stable, in the next 
few months. However, 1975 does not offer that guarantee. 
The weakness of the American and international economy 
is a source of serious concern to us, and far from reassur- 
ing. We have witnessed in recent months the swift move- 
ment of the great purchasing powers of our industrialized 
countries. 


It is an important historical exodus and it will have 
consequences in the foreseeable future of the economy of 
all industrialized nations. I cannot share the view 
expressed recently that our economy will expand by only 
1.2 per cent in 1975, in real net terms, and that our unem- 
ployment rate will reach an average of 7.8 per cent. I think 
that on the whole, factors indicate rather that there will be 
a decline only during the first three months of 1975 and 
that after a brief period of stagnation, the economy will 
regain a strong momentum in the later part of 1975, to 
continue progressively in the next few years. For its ini- 
tial recovery, the Canadian economy will rely on outlays 
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for the expansion of equipment and plants, on the produc- 
tive expenditures of the government and on the sale of 
fuels to foreign countries. In this regard, it is impossible 
for me to view a world recession during our foreseeable 
economic period. Very recently, Royal Bank chairman 
Earle McLaughlin rightly remarked: 
The world’s financial system is going through a 
healthy sobering up period after a decade of 
extravagant growth. 
It is an outstanding description I could not improve on 
and I fully agree with it. 

The stock market is already undervalued. It seems that 
it cannot fall any lower. It seems more likely that its 
readjustment during the next few months will bring about 
a gradual increase in the value of stocks, which will 
considerably affect the world economy, and consequently 
the Canadian economy, in the foreseeable future. 


Senator Bourget: Let us hope so. 
Senator Desruisseauxz: Yes, it would be a good thing. 


Several industrial countries in Europe have already 
made economic readjustments. They are getting ready to 
bring back their economy to normal. 

In my opinion, what we should fear the most is the 
inconsistency of American economic policies and the lack 
of satisfactory economic and monetary agreements 
between nations, aimed at taking the concerted action 
without which we can expect the worst. For its part, the 
inconsistency of the United States could well lead to an 
unforeseen disintegration of the economy to which ours is 
directly related, since our southern neighbours now buy 
more than 60 per cent of all our exported products. Any 
economic disintegration or weakening would of course 
have direct and immediate effects on our national econo- 
my. We must therefore immediately measure these effects, 
foresee their results, and bravely make the necessary deci- 
sions to protect the Canadian economy as much as possible 
in a world where the economy is now somewhat shaky. 

@ (1430) 
[English] 

I want to say something on behalf of those who have 
been fundamentally responsible for our prosperity during 
the last decade, the corporations and the corporate execu- 
tives who created abundant work for us. They have been, 
and still are, the real builders of Canada. They, with the 
cooperation of our governments at all levels and of our 
people, gave us the necessary economic and technical lead- 
ership. They gave us employment for millions. They built 
up our growing domestic and foreign trade and they 
helped to place Canada among the leading nations of the 
world. 


Recently, Mr. Rowland Frazee, the Executive Vice Presi- 
dent of the Royal Bank of Canada, remarked optimistical- 
ly at a Canadian investment seminar that “Canada will 
continue to set the world pace for real economic growth 
next year, probably outperforming every industrial nation 
in the process.” He qualified his optimistic forecast— 
which also anticipated only marginal declines in the 
present rate of inflation and the high nominal rates of 
interest that go with it—adding a word of caution, “But 
keep in mind, we do not live in isolation in Canada, and all 
the world’s economies are in a delicate balance situation.” 


(Senator Desruisseaux.] 
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Let no government forget that the growth of corpora- 
tions has been Canada’s growth. It is the corporations that 
have been the achievers in our nation, and it is these 
Canadian achievers who have been called corporate bums 
and rip-off artists. May I say, I was very proud to be a 
Canadian when I witnessed, with you, the direct rebuff 
given by our Canadian electors. 


Let me underline an important but regretfully little 
known facet of our economy. Funds allowed to stay in 
companies and funds allowed to work for corporate expan- 
sion have been basic contributors to our past strong econo- 
my because of their immediate productivity. Most busi- 
ness people have now come to realize our increasing 
dependence on high productivity, which gives us more 
assurance of domestic and foreign industrial trade success 
and facilitates our competitive biddings. There is a price 
to pay for high productivity. More than at any time in the 
past, the government must allow the companies to be 
provided with sufficient capital investment to get the 
facilities and the machinery that will assure more produc- 
tivity. They must receive the capital to develop in the 
most efficient way, and in ample supply, our energy, our 
needed materials and our natural resources. 


From 1962 to 1973 there was a capital investment in 
Canada, both from domestic and foreign sources, of some 
$274 billion. Finding this huge necessary capital contribut- 
ed more than any other single factor, in my estimation, to 
create the general prosperity we enjoyed in that decade. 
Of course, an important part of the capital required had to 
come from outside Canada. To retain our place in the 
world, to assure an ever-improving Canadian standard of 
living, to help maintain an acceptable rate of assured 
employment, to meet the ever-increasing money require- 
ments for our social and welfare services to which we now 
find ourselves, our children and our children’s children 
committed, to realize the dream of the next generous 
welfare legislation, the guaranteed income for all Canadi- 
ans, we have to create to a much higher degree for our 
corporations an accessibility to the fantastic sum of pro- 
ductive capital investment that will be needed to stir the 
economy, provide government revenues and give high 
employment. It does not presently exist in sufficiency in 
Canada and will no longer be easy to obtain from outside 
Canada. In the next 11 years Canada will be in need of a 
minimum of some $336 billion in today’s dollars, not 
taking into account any inflation over the coming years. 
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Because of their galloping expansion due to galloping 
demands, companies are now going into debt at an even 
faster pace than they are able to retain earnings. At the 
Canadian bankers’ seminar held in Montreal a few weeks 
ago, the assumption was that Canada’s needs for capital 
investment in the next decade would be over $500 billion, 
which even then, I understand, leaves a wide gap with the 
amount of capital that will become available for invest- 
ment. Similarly, the New York Stock Exchange reported 
that, for the same period, the United States will need 
about $4.7 trillion, which would also leave a deficiency 
there of about $646 billion, if we take into consideration 
the business and personal savings forecasts used to make 
up these capital investments. The question is, where will 
we find the amount of money necessary to fund the future 
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of Canada? Whom will we try to convince to accept the 
gigantic challenge involved? It would be a drastic mistake 
to adopt an indifferent attitude with respect to what must 
be considered an essential, namely, the capital required by 
corporations to assure continued economic and industrial 
development and the ability to meet continuing demands. 


The main reason why corporations should not be 
drained of their profits is that these profits have been, and 
still are in great part, used for their capital expansion 
needs—and this despite present pressures on the govern- 
ment to plan rapid redistribution of any capital now avail- 
able. The redistribution of wealth does not actually do as 
much for the promotion of a balanced, healthy economy— 
an economy on which the individual economy of people is 
directly dependent—as does productive capital invest- 
ment. This has been demonstrated time and again in the 
world. 

Investment for expansion originates first from net earn- 
ings after taxes and dividends. Anything more that is 
needed for capital expenditure must then be found out- 
side. If, because of our taxation policies, corporate net 
earnings become smaller, if depletion allowances are can- 
celled or cut, making risk captial less accessible to 
resource developers, it will become increasingly difficult 
_ to raise this risk capital for expansion purposes. 


Because corporation planning must be made years in 
advance, it is essential that government policy on the 
coming rules of the game on capital investment, be they 
foreign or domestic, and the government’s attitude with 
respect to corporate taxation and depletion allowances 
should be known clearly now. We do know that the policy 
of curtailment of capital investment would tend to 
increase inflation, because it would help to create scarcity 
of supplies by making future expansion and production 
more difficult to realize. 

[Translation] 

Our most effective contribution to fight the worldwide 
inflation which is felt throughout Canada is to cut govern- 
ment spending and simultaneously reduce our national 
debt. Such an attitude is undoubtedly unpopular. But it is 
time that we see its positive effect and that we take the 
best possible steps to rectify the serious problems of today. 
From what the Minister of National Revenue and the 
Right Honourable Prime Minister said recently and from 
the indications contained in the Speech from the Throne, 
we are finally talking, for the first time in many years, but 
still timidly, of coming back to our senses and of not 
spending more than we can afford. 


As has always been the case, those who benefit most 
from inflation are those who are the most indebted. The 
fact still remains that inflation is also detrimental to 
Canadians holding a purchasing power that is deteriorat- 
ing and eroding before their very eyes. Indeed, it 
impoverishes nations, dampens their initiative and even- 
tually generates increased unemployment. In the present 
context it is impossible for a nation to act alone. That was 
pointed out yesterday. Unilateral action to reduce infla- 
tion in a country can only bring trouble everywhere. A 
tight money program without consideration for what is 
happening elsewhere will inevitably lead to monetary dif- 
ficulties everywhere. It is time for understanding and 
agreement. Government efforts should be further intensi- 
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fied in that respect. This has already started and the pleas 
made by Mr. Turner are sound, constructive and indicative 
of an immediate desire on the part of the government. Let 
it be said openly that there is an urgent need for a new 
“Bretton Wood” type of arrangement between developed 
nations, and any effort in that respect is constructive and 
productive and should be encouraged. 

[English] 

Honourable senators, despite the difficulty of the times, 
in the present circumstances the Canadian economy has 
become the envy of the industrialized countries of the 
Western World, for up to now we have not experienced the 
real shortages or major economic shocks which so many of 
the other industrialized nations have had to face. We 
enjoy, most fortunately, three big assets: oil, mineral 
resources of all types, and a quickly maturing manufactur- 
ing sector. We are the only western nation which actually 
exports natural gas and oil, and we are the only western 
nation which can become totally independent of oil impor- 
tation. The sound and practical economic policies of the 
government, together with the shrewd foresight of certain 
corporations over the last few years, have played an 
important part in gaining these achievements. 


During the great international energy crisis, Canada 
alone was able to avoid the drastic oil shortages which 
faced the western nations. We were able to achieve a 
near-perfect trade balance on oil, in part by following up 
on the generally spiralling oil export prices. 


The picture of the future in Canada is indeed bright. 
According to the OECD, Canada has a growth rate une- 
qualled among the industrialized nations. Truthfully, 
there is no major blow expected in Canada’s balance of 
payments owing to any increase in oil prices. There are 
also other favourable factors which would justify con- 
tinued general enthusiasm for the economic future of 
Canada and its people. Indeed, the readjustment period, 
which is often called stagnation or regression, which we 
have now entered into is not the kind of depression 
experienced in 1929. I believe it will be short-lived, a 
matter of at the most 24 months, including the downgrade 
slide of the economy, the recovery period and the resump- 
tion of the new economic uptrend. In reality, we are in a 
needed deep-breathing spell. We know we are presently in 
an excellent position to ride stormy weather, and that 
soon, when the fear of depression diminishes, we will 
resume quickly our uptrend economic development. There 
is no basic ground for economic fear in Canada. 
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Discounting the short-term considerations and looking 
at a longer trend, the government estimates on our miner- 
al resources indicate that by 1980 the conservative output 
figures on copper will be up by 80 per cent from 1970; iron 
ore by 81 per cent; lead by 23 per cent; nickel by 30 per 
cent, and zinc by 55 per cent. Why, Canadian food items 
such as eggs, butter, apples, coffee and such items as 
refrigerators, automobiles and nylon stockings are still 
sold at less than one-half the price they are sold at in 
Russia. Canada’s position as the extractor of large and 
varied natural resources is an exceptional one, both for 
trading and for pricing. The petrochemical industry has 
just finished planning fantastic development of plants and 
of products for exportation. They will now have to look 
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again at these expansion programs with a view to going 
faster because of other sensational developments in their 
fields. The future is still Canada’s. We are the land of 
opportunity for the foreseeable future in our world, and it 
is the general consensus that we remain here the freest 
land in the world. 


The attitude taken by the Canadian government on 
inflation was the right one, in my belief. I realize fully 
that these views are not shared by most of those in the 
Opposition, and that the government is presently being 
pressured to change its views. I hope it does not. To me, it 
remains a fact that controls on prices and wages, wherever 
tried, did not work but produced shortages. We know that 
no one country is really independent in economics and 
that no country can control its economy alone. The world, 
it seems, is not yet smart enough to establish a general, 
workable, anti-inflation policy that would be operative. 
We may be able, in due course, to do so, but it will take 
precious time that we are unable to spare in these difficult 
times. 


High wage demands are not the prime cause of inflation. 
They are a consequence. Inflated prices are caused by 
inflating the monetary and credit volume far beyond the 
GNP and the availability of supplies. This should be 
remembered in our considerations and in our dealings. 


According to an OECD report, for the 12 months ter- 
minating in July, the rate of inflation of its’ member 
countries shows that even though some six member 
nations had a smaller inflation rate than Canada, 15 other 
important member nations had an inflation rate ranging 
from 11.7 per cent to 43.8 per cent compared to Canada’s 
11.3 per cent. I am not an advocate of inflation, but being 
realistic we have to admit that there are a great many 
things worse than the steady inflation we have been 
having these last few decades. Last year we paid the 
largest and most generous social welfare contributions in 
our history. We created, I believe, the greatest building 
boom in our history. We helped more than ever before the 
depressed areas. We undertook large environment expen- 
ditures. Even so, we still had a remarkable trade balance, 
and we still ended the year with, I believe, the largest per 
capita disposable income in our history. 


I want to point out an important contribution that 
Canadians can make by themselves in fighting inflation 
effectively. The importance of the saving rate as a percent- 
age of the GNP is known to be one of the great stabilizers 
of a nation’s economy; yet, it is not encouraged as it should 
be in Canada. It is regrettable that at this difficult time 
Canada has the lowest per capita saving rate as a percent- 
age of the GNP, except possibly the United Kingdom. A 
marked increase in the Canadian saving rate on the 
Canadian capital formation rate would help to increase 
our _standard of living, would help create capital for 
investment, and would help fight inflation in the right 
way. 

Now let me cite to you a labour situation that needs our 
attention, and which is not dealt with in the Throne 
Speech. In my province the construction industry is oper- 
ating under one of the most corrupt and brutal systems in 
North America. This is now a proven fact. As stated by 
witnesses before a special royal commission instituted by 
Quebec, the industry is a jungle where tradition has 
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allowed construction to set up an exclusive parallel state, 
having its own customs, its own laws, its own army for 
enforcement and its goons for violent positive action, 
permitting the participants to do whatever they want, 
unmindful of the social, economic and _ psychological 
effects, and this is tolerated by both the federal and the 
provincial governments. It is absolute permissiveness. 
Almost everywhere there is actual evidence of extortions, 
kick-backs, violence, vandalism, Shylocking and deliber- 
ate work slow-downs. As though this were not enough, 
together with this we find that nowhere else do we have 
these seemingly unnecessary elements of inter-union 
squabbling, which leads to additional rounds of violence 
and extortion—an international union against a Canadian 
union. Nowhere else do we find foreign-controlled unions 
testing in Canada labour policies that they like to try out, 
using threats of violence to force Canadian workers to 
join their unions. 
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Investigators have found evidence that some employers 
are being forced to pay off union stewards for “guaranteed 
productivity,” and persons seeking work have been forced 
to take loans at 35 per cent interest from union representa- 
tives, even when they did not need it. There have been 
instances where persons who wanted to work have been 
forced by threats to join unions against their will and 
without having any choice in the matter. This has made 
them, in a way, slaves—and we are allowing it. 


People in industry have become fed up with the 
goings-on, but they are afraid for their families and for 
themselves if they talk. Much of this repeats itself in other 
sectors in Canada. It is not good; it is gross corruption; it is 
the biggest political scandal of our times, and has been 
tolerated for too long by the lawmakers. 


We have cancerous labour problems in Canada. It is 
important that we find methods of settling them soon. In 
1973, according to Statistics Canada, two million days of 
work were lost because of strikes, and in the first six 
months of 1974, 5,200,000 days have been lost because of 
strikes and lockouts, resulting in a loss to workers of $200 
million to $400 million. Most of these strikes and lockouts 
were unnecessary and uncalled for. Little was gained by 
either the workers or the employers when final settlement 
was arrived at because there was very little difference 
between what one party was actually ready to accept and 
the other party was ready to concede. Nevertheless, the 
resulting loss of potential in production contributed great- 
ly to the general cost of products. The Canadian public has 
become disgusted and irritated, as survey polls have 
shown, and more and more the public, together with the 
workers and employers, favour a drastic revamping of our 
labour policies and of our labour legislation in respect to 
the relationship of parties when discussing their differ- 
ences in respect to the periodical labour reports that have 
to be submitted, in respect to the collection, the employ- 
ment of, the transfer directly or indirectly to foreign 
union headquarters of any workers’ dues, in respect to the 
authority needed to use these dues for other purposes, in 
respect to the methods of voting and the quorum require- 
ments at union meetings, in respect to the question of the 
leaders’ salaries and their vote of approval for and their 
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authorization of illegal or criminal tactics and methods to 
be used in strikes. 

A new assessment of the function of labour tribunals, of 
the powers of enforcement and of the question of con- 
tempt of court is urgent. Legal strikes in essential and 
productive services, consideration of the losses suffered by 
and the hardships caused to workers together with the 
enforced loss of freedom to work suffered by large sectors 
of the general public should be restudied and reappraised. 
Cartel arrangements for the support of strikes should 
receive the same legal treatment as cartels in any other 
field. They have the same purpose in that they use con- 
certed action and force to extract the maximum advan- 
tages, often unfairly, from the public which has to pay 
through the nose and put up with the consequences. The 
established procedures for the handling of strike or lock- 
out settlements should be reviewed, modernized and ren- 
dered more efficient. A new look at the merit of including 
indexing in collective bargaining contracts should also be 
made at this time. Indexing is really among the root causes 
of many of these strikes and should not be overlooked. 


Lockouts, illegal sitdown strikes, slowdowns, illegal 
study periods, violence, vandalism, threats, property 
destruction, arson, sabotage, terror, reprisals, bodily 
assaults, criminal action and illegal tactics should all be 
punishable, and there should be no possibility of the with- 
drawal of a prosecution simply because a strike settlement 
is reached. 


Our labour code and labour legislation have become 
antiquated. There is no provision in them for the protec- 
tion of the general public. Stoppages in essential and 
protective services, because of strikes, do not receive the 
primary consideration they deserve. There has been no 
real attempt at concerted action to study the question of 
remedies for labour problems. It is inconceivable, honour- 
able senators, that we continue to remain indifferent to 
the losses to our workers, and to the losses to the public 
generally. It is quite unacceptable to see Canadian work- 
ers being forced against their will to commit, on order, 
illegal or criminal acts simply because they fear reprisals 
against themselves or their families, or because they are 
afraid of the revocation or suspension of their union mem- 
bership which is, seemingly, their one and only right to 
work. It is quite unjust that workers who want to work 
should be forcibly prevented from doing so. We might as 
well face the fact that there is no longer any freedom of 
action left to the workers in many of these instances. 


It is becoming the general belief that government, at all 
levels, is failing in its prime duty. Government can reform 
our labour laws and provide our people with the right 
guidelines, but they seem to have the feeling that labour 
issues should be avoided as much as possible simply 
because they are controversial, and because any action 
taken might be unpopular with either side, or, for that 
matter, with both sides, and because labour problems are 
difficult to adjust. At times it seems that the general 
attitude is one of “the public be damned.” | 


At the present time public pressure is mounting and 
there is considerable anger. The public wants to see better 
guidelines for the settlement of labour disputes. The 
public wants an end to illegal strikes and, where damage 
results, provision for such damage to be paid for by those 
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who are guilty. The public wants no strikes in essential 
services, and it also wants the criminals and illegal opera- 
tors connected with labour unions and employers pun- 
ished without reservation. At the present time government 
is being blamed for its avoidance of basic labour problems. 
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A Gallup Poll published in early September showed that 
an astonishing 68 per cent of the union members want the 
members of the executive committees of the unions who 
give illegal or criminal orders prosecuted. They want those 
who approve or recommend criminal actions or illegal 
strikes, give illegal or criminal orders, or commit illegal or 
criminal acts brought before the courts of justice. Only 17 
per cent were against their prosecution. 


Even so, and in spite of the good intentions behind 
inquiries that I heard yesterday, I suppose it will serve no 
useful purpose to suggest again here that this would be an 
appropriate area of investigation for a Senate committee. 
It would be very useful to all to have at this time fair and 
constructive recommendations in connection, at least, 
with federal legislation. One of these days, however, the 
whole scandalous mess of inadequate, poor and out-of-date 
labour legislation will have to be cleaned up properly. I 
will take the next opportunity to point again to this 
loathsome problem about which, through choice, we do so 
little. 

I shall not speak today on the constitutionality of a law 
passed in my province, or on some of the important bills 
that will come before us. I shall await the appropriate 
occasions to do so. I am conscious of the time I have taken 
today, and I apologize. I promise to be briefer in my 
discussions in the future, and I can only thank you for 
your patience. 


Hon. Donald Cameron: Honourable senators, my first 
responsibility will be to join with those who have preced- 
ed me in paying a tribute to the very distinguished but all 
too short career of our former Speaker, Senator Fergusson. 
During the time she occupied the Speaker’s Chair in this 
chamber she made a tremendous impression on those of us 
who were privileged to sit here under her direction, and as 
she travelled about the world as an official representative 
of the people of Canada, she did so with a graciousness 
and dignity which brought credit to herself and to Canada. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear. 


Senator Cameron: To you, Madam Speaker, I offer our 
very best wishes, and express the conviction that you will 
carry out your duties with credit to yourself and the 
Senate. 

At this time I extend a welcome to our new colleagues in 
the Senate and tell them that, in spite of some of the 
things they may have read before coming here, this place 
is not nearly as black as it is painted. 

My best wishes also go to the new Leader of the Govern- 
ment in the Senate. Senator Perrault comes with a distin- 
guished career behind him, and has more than enough 
youthful vigour to enable him to launch into a new career 
in the Senate. I am sure that he will be very successful. 

I would be remiss if I did not take this opportunity of 
saying a word of appreciation to our friend and colleague, 
Senator Martin. He came to the Senate in 1968 with the 
express hope that he might make this a more viable, vital 
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place than it was previously. Those who have been 
associated with him here realize that he succeeded to a 
great extent in bringing that improvement about. He has 
had a very distinguished career in the Parliament of 
Canada, and I know that I speak for all honourable sena- 
tors when I say that when he leaves us in the not too 
distant future we will miss him very much. We know, 
however, that he goes to another sphere of activity in 
which he will have the opportunity of representing 
Canada with distinction, and with credit to himself as 
well as the people who sent him there. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear. 


Senator Cameron: Honourable senators, coming now to 
the Speech from the Throne, I believe you will agree with 
me when I say that it was one of the longest speeches we 
have had—certainly since I came here 19 years ago. It 
presented a bill of fare which will keep us busy and active 
in this chamber for many months to come. However, it is a 
challenging bill of fare, to which I am sure all members of 
this chamber will respond, as they have so well in the past. 


As I listened to Senator Grosart yesterday I was remind- 
ed of a favourite uncle escorting his recalcitrant nephew 
to the woodshed. He seemed to say, “This hurts me more 
than it hurts you”, and proceeded to administer a milder 
spanking than he usually gives the government. I hope 
this is an example of the amelioration that comes with age, 
and increased wisdom and generosity. 


I wish to make one or two comments as a preamble to 
my remarks regarding the Speech from the Throne. Refer- 
ence was made to the need for developing comprehensive 
programs with respect to resource development. In my 
opinion, as one who comes from a province in which this is 
a matter of major concern, where the provincial govern- 
ment is expected to take in revenues of over $100 million a 
year for the next 10 years from the development of 
resources, this represents a tremendous challenge and an 
opportunity—a challenge to expend those funds wisely 
and not extravagantly. I am sure that our friend Premier 
Lougheed will bring good judgment and wisdom to his 
task in dealing with these tremendous resources. 

But this is only the beginning. Last summer some of you 
were in the northern part of Canada, and visited the tar 
sands. You saw something of the tremendous wealth that 
lies buried in an area of 250 miles in length by 40 or 50 
miles in width. The tar sands are anywhere from three to 
as many as 250 feet in depth, and are covered by an 
over-burden of two or three feet to as much as 200 feet. It 
would be a good thing if all members of this chamber and 
of the other house had the opportunity of seeing the tar 
sands, one of our many rich resources. 
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As a matter of fact, I do not think Canadian parliamen- 
tarians do enough visiting to various parts of the country 
to familiarize themselves with our resources and what is 
being done about them, in order to be able to make a 
contribution in Parliament based on informed opinion. 


In participating in today’s debate, I want to confine my 
remarks to one segment of the Speech, namely, transporta- 
tion policy. I shall begin by reviewing briefly the history 
of transportation in Canada, and then turn to some of the 
problems which are particularly challenging today. 
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The Canadian Pacific Railway had its beginnings in 
1871 when the then Prime Minister, Sir John A. Mac- 
donald, promised the construction of a transcontinental 
railway to induce the remote colony of British Columbia 
to join Confederation. 

I am sure that some people in central Canada are not 
sure whether British Columbia has even yet joined Con- 
federation, but, as a near neighbour of that very rich and 
exciting province, I assure honourable senators that Alber- 
ta usually finds itself lined up side by side with British 
Columbia in the battles which take place on matters 
affecting central Canada. 

For three years after Sir John A. Macdonald made his 
commitment to British Columbia the federal government 
negotiated with various syndicates to meet its pledge 
concerning construction of the CPR. Failing in this, the 
government undertook in 1874 to do the work itself. How- 
ever, progress was so slow that negotiations with private 
groups continued, and in 1880 an agreement was reached 
with the Pacific Railway syndicate. It became apparent, as 
construction progressed, that the syndicate had taken on 
more than its financial resources could handle at that 
time. : 

Early estimates had placed the cost of construction and 
equipment at $100 million, although long before the road 
was half finished it became clear that the estimate was not 
sufficient. Salaries of construction crews had risen to the 
point where the syndicate’s finances could not pay them. 
The company then turned to the federal government for 
aid, and a loan was provided on condition that the Pacific 
Railway syndicate put up some of its unsold and 
unpledged lands as security. In 1886 it had to give 6.8 


‘million acres to Ottawa as partial payment for the loan. 


Nevertheless, this arrangement allowed the railway to be 
completed in 1885. 

In addition to this loan, the CPR received very generous 
concessions from the government towards the construc- 
tion of the railroad, and tremendous land grants. The 
original concessions consisted of $25 million in cash, 25 
million acres of land, and freedom from taxation for some 
years on land holdings and corporate revenues. That is, 
lands granted to the CPR were to be free from taxation for 
20 years or until sold, and properties used for railway 
purposes were to be free from taxation forever. It would 
be interesting to have a dollar value placed on this latter 
concession, but I have not been able to see even an esti- 
mate of what that value might be. 


I propose to read from The CPR: A Century of Corporate 
Welfare, by Robert Chodos, as follows: 


Largely because of the almost limitless aid provided 
by the Government to get the railway started, the 
CPR was at least a moderate success from the begin- 
ning. The total value of that government aid is impos- 
sible to estimate. There was $25 million in cash. Large 
portions of the transcontinental line was built by the 
Government (i.e. between 1874-1880) and turned over 
to the company: those sections cost the public treasury 
$37.8 million. There were the lands: initially 25 million 
acres of land ’fairly fit for settlement’; then when the 
railway decided to extend its line to the western end 
of Burrard Inlet, fourteen miles beyond the original 
Pacific terminus at Port Moody, it demanded and got 
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an additional grant of 6,000 acres from the Govern- 
ment of British Columbia, land so fairly fit for settle- 
ment that it is now the central part of the City of 
Vancouver. 


There were other concessions made to the CPR. Apart 
from the tax concessions already mentioned, there were 
concessions in the area of railroad equipment and compe- 
tition. I quote further: 


All necessary equipment for building the railway 
would be admitted into Canada duty free. And the 
Government would for twenty years prohibit any 
competing road from being built south of the CPR’s 
main line or within 15 miles of the American border, 
ensuring the company a virtual monopoly of western 
traffic (this monopoly clause was cancelled in 1888). 
This meant not only that the Dominion. would not 
itself charter competing railways but that it would 
also use its constitutional power of disallowance if 
any province had the effrontery to do so—as, in the 
event, did Manitoba. 


These then were the original grants and concessions 
given to the CPR for the construction of the railroad. They 
gave the company a substantial economic base from which 
to develop into the huge conglomerate we know today. 


Before dealing further with the CPR grants, let us first 
look at the Hudson’s Bay Company and its position during 
this same period. Along with the Grand Trunk, the most 
important spiritual forerunner of the CPR was the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company. I quote from Canada: A Political and 
Social History, by E. McInnis: 


Throughout the vast domain that stretched from the 
shores of the Hudson Bay to the islands fringing the 
Pacific Coast (nearly a million and a half square 
miles), the sole effective authority at mid-century 
(1850) was that of the Hudson’s Bay Company. Its 
charter gave it full ownership of all lands drained by 
the rivers flowing into Hudson Bay—a grant that the 
company resolutely interpreted as including the val- 
leys of the Red and Saskatchewan rivers; and beyond 
those extensive limits the company had enjoyed a 
monopoly of trade since 1821. 


Those boys certainly knew how to interpret a concession 
to get the most value out of it. 


By the end of the 1850s there was growing pressure by 
the government to have these Hudson’s Bay Company 
lands made part of the Dominion. Negotiations between 
Canada, the company and the British government over 
this issue took place during the 1860s and a settlement was 
reached in 1869. Robert Chodos, in his book, writes: 


The great fur-trading company sold its lands to the 
Dominion government for 300,000 pounds in 1869 
(retaining the areas around its trading posts and one- 
twentieth of the total for itself), and by 1885 millions 
of the most fertile acres of those lands had been 
handed over in turn to the Canadian Pacific as a grant 
for building the railway. 


The amount of land retained by the company adjacent to 
its trading posts totalled 45,000 acres. In addition, under 
the terms of the agreement allowing it one-twentieth of 
the land, the company retained seven million acres. The 
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company both sold and developed this land over the years 
through its land department based in Winnipeg. 


By 1934 two million acres, of the seven million acres it 
retained under the 1869 agreement, scattered through 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, remained unsold. 
There are no accurate figures of the amount of money 
received from the sale of its land. However, considering 
the fact that portions of this land were located in urban 
centres, the company quite likely made a considerable 
profit on its sales. Today the majority of the remaining 
two million acres has now been sold, but no figures are 
available of the value received from those sales. 
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Let us now return to the CPR and its lands. The com- 
pany received large sums of money from sales of most of 
the 25 million acres granted it by the government. Accord- 
ing to Robert Chodos: 

The company’s prairie lands were valued at $1.50 an 
acre when it gave back 6.8 million acres in 1886 as 
partial payment of an emergency government loan; by 
1916, however, the company estimated its net proceeds 
from land sales at $68.25 million, and carried its 
unsold lands in its accounts at $119.25 million. 


Today, through its subsidiary, Marathon Realty, Canadi- 
an Pacific still owns roughly a million acres of land, 
including some of the most valuable urban land in the 
country. Marathon Realty was created by the CPR in 1963 
to bring expert management to the non-transportation real 
estate it owns. As one who knows some of the people who 
are in charge of Marathon Realty, I can assure you that 
they have been very astute and shrewd in their manage- 
ment responsibilities. 

The philosophy behind the development of the compa- 
ny’s lands underwent a transformation between the early 
1900s and the establishment of Marathon Realty. In the 
early years, the company could afford to dispose of its 
lands at relatively liberal terms to encourage settlement, 
thereby creating traffic for the railway. With the virtual 
completion of western settlement in 1930 this policy 
changed. The company began to look at the long range 
value of its land holdings. 

Robert Chodos further says: 

The million acres it retained in 1963, when Mara- 
thon Realty was incorporated, made it one of the 
largest landowners in the country. About half of this 
was rural land on the Prairies, which it rented out to 
farmers. The rest of it was urban land, much of it 
inherently very valuable and some of it made even 
more valuable over the years by tax advantages left 
over from the great days of railway handouts. 

It is difficult to place a total value gained by the CPR on 
its land sales and rentals down through the years. We are, 
however, able to show the net income from real estate 
sales, rentals and related operations since 1964, the year 
after Marathon Realty was formed. The yearly net income 
is set forth in Table I. I would ask that these tables be 
included in Hansard. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is 
senators? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


it agreed, honourable 
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TABLE I 


INCOME FROM REAL ESTATE AND RELATED OPERATIONS 


1964-1973 
(in thousands) 
1973 1972 1971 1970 1969 1968 1967 1966 1965 1964 
Gross Rentals and Other Income......... 35, 384 32,709 23, 266 17, 281 13, 236 9, 500 6, 867 4, 534 2,039 N.A. 
Expenses including Income Taxes......... 30,672 29, 344 21,810 15, 686 11,165 8,198 5, 686 3,903 1, 507 N.A. 
Netsincometerns. tances cree ry ca me iL: 3,365 1,456 1,595 2,071 1,302 1,181 631 532 531 


Source: CPR Annual Reports. 1964-1973. 


I will just summarize the returns for 1973 alone. Gross 
rentals and other income, $35.3 million; expenses, includ- 
ing income taxes, $30.6 million; net income, $4.7 million. 


It is difficult to obtain an exact breakdown showing 
how much revenue is obtained from rentals and how much 
from land sales. As can be seen from the table, all revenue 
is lumped together under one heading. The table does, 
however, point out that Canadian Pacific is obtaining a 
healthy return on its overall real estate operations. 


At one point, the CPR used much of its urban land for 
railway purposes, but by the 1960s most of it was far too 
valuable for that. Marathon Realty became more than just 
a land company; it entered the lucrative field of real estate 
development. This is dealt with also by Robert Chodos, 
who says: 


Marathon owns 21 shopping centres across the coun- 
try (most of them in the West), five industrial parks, 
and a number of residential properties, but it is best 
known for its massive downtown complexes, among 
which Palliser Square is one of the less ambitious. 
Project 200, in which Marathon is the senior partner, 
was supposed to change the face of the Vancouver 
waterfront (the central part of which has been owned 
by Canadian Pacific since the original land grant in 
the 1880’s)... Canadian Pacific built Place du 
Canada, one of the endless series of multi-use com- 
plexes in downtown Montreal, and owns a six-block 
area immediately to the west which it plans to redeve- 
lop at an announced cost of $300 million. The develop- 
ment plan calls for demolishing Windsor Station and 
replacing it with a modern building to house Canadi- 
an Pacific’s head office and a new, smaller passenger 
terminal. In Toronto, Marathon owns a 50-percent 
share of the most grandiose development project ever 
conceived in this country, Metro Centre. 


We wish them well in this development. It is imaginative, 
and represents a tremendous potential for the future. 


From this we can see the enormous magnitude of Mara- 
thon Realty’s operations. The real estate company arm, 
created from federal government land granted to the com- 
pany in the 1880s, now enjoys a considerable profit from 
its undertakings. It is highly likely that without the origi- 
nal land grants the real estate sudsidiary would not enjoy 
its present success. 


[Senator Cameron.] 


In addition to profits made from real estate sales and 
development, the CPR has also received substantial 
returns from minerals and resources. The lands left over 
from the original grant to the CPR contained valuable 
minerals and resources, and they wisely extracted the 
mineral rights of what land they sold to the poor persons 
who settled the western Prairies after 1904. In the 1940s 
some of that land attracted the great international oil 
companies, and the first oil strike in Canada was made on 
Canadian Pacific land at Leduc, Alberta, on February 7, 
1947. 


I remember that night very well. We had a group of 
railway real estate people in for a short course on the day 
that Leduc No. 1 came in. As you might expect, the boys 
were feeling pretty good. One of the officers at that time 
remarked that if Leduc No. 1 developed as encouragingly 
as it promised, the company would have fur-lined comfort 
stations throughout the length and breadth of Canada. 


Senator Benedickson: Some of them are still pretty 
poor. 


Senator Cameron: It received revenue on its oil lands in 
the form of royalties from the companies that had devel- 
oped them. J. L. Mcdougall comments on this in his book, 
Canadian Pacific: A Brief History, saying: 

The modern period in the oil and gas business began 
in 1947 with the discovery of oil at Leduc. In the next 
decade the Company acted chiefly as an owner of 
mineral rights (i.e. on the lands left from the original 
land grant). It gave leases to oil companies and 
received in return rents, reservation fees, and produc- 
tion royalties. By 1957, net income came to $8 million. 
But was a policy which tended to leave the initiative 
to others the best long-run policy? The conclusion was 
that it was not. In 1958 the Company set up Canadian 
Pacific Oil and Gas Limited to hold its mineral rights 
and to pursue an active policy in exploration and 
production. This meant, of course, that it would have 
to commit funds for rights in the lands of others in 
order to assemble compact blocks for development. 


In the fall of 1969, Canadian Pacific Oil and Gas merged 
with Central-Del Rio Oils to form Pan Canadian 
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Petroleum. The 1969 Annual Report of Canadian Pacific, 
at page 4, says: 


The integrating of the two companies created one of 
the largest independent oil companies in Canada and 
the joining of their capabilities opens up wider pos- 
sibilities for exploration and development. Together 
the companies hold oil and gas rights in nearly 20 
million net acres of land, mainly in Western and 
Northern Canada, but also in Lake Erie, offshore Nova 
Scotia and in the North Sea. Their combined net 
reserves are estimated at 190 million barrels of oil and 
natural gas liquids, 1,420 billion cubic feet of natural 
gas and 4.5 million long tons of sulphur. 


Not a bad property to hold. 


Table II shows the net income Canadian Pacific 
received from its oil and gas subsidiaries between 1965 and 
1973. It should be noted that the figures for the years 1965 
to 1970 include oil, gas and other mineral operations, 
where as the figures for 1971 to 1973 are just for the oil and 
gas operations. Canadian Pacific did not show its earnings 
from minerals separately until 1971. 


@ (1540) 
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Because the table is a fairly lengthy one I will say only 
that for the year 1973 the gross operating revenues from 
oil, gas and other minerals was $75.3 million. Their 
expenses, including income taxes, amounted to $54.1 mil- 
lion, and their net income was $21.2 million. So those of 


you who have shares in the company must be doing fairly 
well. 


These figures point out the fact that Canadian Pacific 
has gained considerable revenue from its oil and gas oper- 
ations over the years. Naturally, not all of this revenue 
was received from oil and gas finds on the original lands 
granted to the company, although it did receive royalties 
and rents from companies using this land. However, 
Canadian Pacific was able to use these original land 
grants as a base from which to expand its oil and gas 
empire. 

I should like to quote again from Robert Chodos’ book: 

In most of its activities, Canadian Pacific has used 
its initial holdings, usually obtained through govern- 
ment favours (e.g. the original land grant) of one sort 
or another, as a base for further expansion. Pan 
Canadian Petroleum, for instance, has now expanded 
far beyond the original Alberta oil lands. Although 
Pan Canadian’s production is still largely confined to 
Alberta (with some in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 


TABLE IT 


INCOME FROM OIL, GAS AND OTHER MINERALS 


1965-1973 
(in thousands) 
1973 1972 1971 1970 1962 1968 1967 1966 1956 
Gross—Operating Revenue.....................---. 75,374 47,271 40,005 35, 550 28,101 25,335 21,415 18, 222 15, 345 
Expenses including Income Taxes................... 54,112 33,910 27,145 24, 647 16,870 13, 485 10, 807 9,409 7,613 
IN CUMING OTNE sree sate esa schste eee Benya) Poe 21, 262 13, 361 12, 860 10, 903 11,231 11,850 10, 608 8,813 7,732 


Source: CPR Annual Reports. 1965-1973. 


the United States), exploration extends to the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence, the east coast of Nova Scotia, the Grand 
Banks of Newfoundland, the North Sea, offshore 
Tunisia, offshore Italy, Sicily and the Italian main- 
land. Pan Canadian is still fairly small; however, it is 
one of the more lucrative stars on the Canadian Pacif- 
ic horizon, with a 1972 net profit of $15.2 million on a 
gross income of $47.2 million. 


The CPR has been able to parlay the original land grant 
into a sizeable oil and gas company with worldwide 
operations. 

The company’s early involvement in mineral develop- 
ment came about largely because of the Crow’s Nest Pass 
Agreement of 1897. Under the terms of the agreement, the 
CPR agreed to build a railway line from Lethbridge to 
Nelson, B.C., crossing the Rockies through the Crow’s 
Nest Pass; the government agreed to subsidize the line to 
the extent of $11,000 a mile, which worked out to a total of 
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$3,404,720. The CPR agreed to reduce freight rates on 
certain specified commodities between eastern and west- 
ern Canada, most notably grain and flour. This was the 
so-called Crow’s Nest Pass Agreement. 


The real advantage of the deal for the CPR, however, 
was that they would be able to tap the rich mineral lands 
of southeastern British Columbia with this railroad. The 
federal grant to the CPR allowed it the necessary funds to 
construct the Crow’s Nest Pass line in an area for which 
other companies had been hard pressed to arrange financ- 
ing. The most notable of those companies was the British 
Columbia Southern Railway which had been chartered by 
the province in 1888 to build a Crow’s Nest line. This 
charter contained a land grant to the railway of 3,755,733 
acres plus an additional land grant which covered most of 
the potential coal lands in the Pass area. The CPR bought 
the charter of the British Columbia Southern Railway, 
and with it acquired the railway’s land grant of 3.75 
million acres. It eventually sold most of this land for a net 
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profit of $1.8 million, while keeping the valuable coal 
lands. 

The CPR realized that to make the Crow’s Nest line 
profitable it must encourage enough traffic for it. To this 
end, in 1897 it worked out a deal with the Crow’s Nest 
Pass Coal Company, which also had rights to coal lands in 
the region, whereby it agreed not to mine its coal lands for 
ten years in return for the promise that the coal company 
would ship considerable amounts of coal and coke over the 
Crow’s Nest Pass rail line. By 1901, the line was carrying 
112,000 tons of coal and 199,000 tons of coke a year. 

Even more important than this was the CPR’s acquisi- 
tion of a copper smelter in Trail. In 1898 the CPR pur- 
chased, from entrepreneur F. Augustus Heinze, this smelt- 
er and a narrow gauge railway from Trail to the Mines at 
Rossland, and a standard gauge railway from Trail to 
Robson. In addition, the CPR acquired 270,000 acres of 
land in the vicinity of the smelter and the railroads. This 
agreement formed the core of Cominco, the CPR’s highly 
successful worldwide mining operation with operations in 
Spain, Greenland and Australia as well as in Canada. 
Canadian Pacific added a lead furnace to the smelter, one 
of many expansions to take place over the years. It also 
began buying up mines in the area to supply the smelter 
with ore. The final result of this was that the CPR was 
eventually able to secure total economic dominance of 
southeastern British Columbia. Not only was the CPR the 
chief carrier of the mineral output of the Kootenay region, 
but it was also one of the major producers of that output. 
Again I quote from Robert Chodos: 

When Canadian Pacific estimated for the MacPher- 
son Commission (in 1961) the revenue it had received 
from Cominco since the latter was formed as a com- 
pany in 1906, the total came to almost $250 million; 
since then, it has gone up to well over $300 million. 


We can see from this that the CPR was able to “cash in” — 


on the building of the Crow’s Nest Pass line by exploiting 
its early advantage in the area to build a highly profitable 
mineral operation. The Crow’s Nest Pass Agreement of 
1897 allowed the CPR entry into the mineral-rich section 
of southeastern British Columbia. 


Just to summarize this part of the history of the line, I 
should point out that today the CPR is not merely a 
railroad company; it is a conglomerate controlling a 
number of enterprises. I will not expand on that point 
now, however. Needless to say, the CPR would have 
entered some of these activities without land grants or 
concessions to build railroad lines. However, these grants 
and concessions cannot be discounted as playing a vital 
role in the growth and prosperity of the CPR. They no 
doubt made it much easier for the company to prosper and 
grow. 

As we have seen, the land grants played a direct part in 
the growth of Canadian Pacific’s real estate and develop- 
ment operations. In addition, these lands provided the 
base from which its oil and gas operations could provide 
excellent profits in the form of royalties, lease fees and, 
later, formation of its own oil and gas subsidiary. Also, the 
Crow’s Nest Pass Agreement allowed the CPR to gain a 
foothold in the mineral rich region of southeastern British 
Columbia, from which it was able to buy up mines and 
railroad lines, and expand its mineral operations. 


[Senator Cameron.] 
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While these are some of the more direct examples of 
how the early grants and concessions aided the growth of 
the CPR, there is another, more indirect aspect that should 
be considered. This is the fact that the initial grants 
helped place the CPR in a position from which it could 
expand and consolidate its position in a number of areas. 
The grants gave Canadian Pacific an economic stability 
that other railways did not have. This enabled it to buy up 
other rail lines and, in many cases, to acquire the land: 
charters that went with them. An example of this occurred 
in 1905 when it bought the Esquimalt and Nanaimo Rail- 
way on Vancouver Island. As well as buying a 77-mile rail 
line it also received 1.9 million acres of timber and coal- 
rich land that was part of E & N’s original land grant. 
Canadian Pacific was later to sell some of these lands and 
purchase shares in the British Columbia forest company, 
MacMillan Bloedel. It retained enough of the lands to 
establish Pacific Logging, a subsidiary for lumbering. This 
has been a recurring pattern with Canadian Pacific. 

What is left of this original legacy to the CPR? As 
mentioned previously, there are approximately one mil- 
lion acres of land, some of it the most expensive urban real 
estate in Canada. The value of this land would be difficult 
to estimate. However, one needs only to survey the price 
of real estate to realize that such lands are extremely 
valuable today. As far as the return from minerals is 
concerned, this is also difficult to assess. But the land 
grants enabled the company to gain significant returns. It 
also provided a good base from which to expand its miner- 
al holdings into a world-wide operation. 

@ (1550) 

The real effect of the original grants has been that the 
CPR was given a solid basis from which to conduct and 
expand its operations far beyond that of just a railway 
company. Without such concessions the company would 
undoubtedly have had a much tougher time of it. 

During the past few years there have been many criti- 
cisms of, and calls for changes in, Canada’s transportation 
policy. This is especially true in the area of railway trans- 
port. This was brought to the fore in March of this year 
when the Minister of Transport criticized the existing 
policy and suggested that changes were needed. In this 
part of my speech I will examine the proposed new trans- 
portation policy, and some criticisms of it. 

The proposal can be broken down into two parts— 
freight and passenger services. Let us first look at the 
freight aspects. 

In 1967 the Government of Canada passed the National 
Transportation Act—sometimes referred to as the NTA— 
which laid down the principles of free competition among 
the various transportation networks. The act proposed 
that free competition among railroads, trucking and ship- 
ping companies would be enough of a regulator to ensure 
that fair rates were being charged for the shipment of 
goods. The Minister of Transport now has largely discard- 
ed this concept as a suitable policy for the shipment of 
freight, and I quote from the May 1974 issue of the maga- 
zine Canadian Transportation and Distribution: 

In 1967, at the time of the NTA’s creation, Marchand 
supported the Act. Now, after almost two years as 
Transport Minister, and based on his experience, he 
insists that the Act’s concept of regulation through 
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competition is wrong for Canada: “not entirely wrong, 
but partially wrong—“ 

He maintains that it is wrong for the following 
reason: in a country as large as Canada, with its 
population mainly grouped in sectors, the concept of 
competition works in highly-populated areas (Central 
Canada) where there is competition to control rates 
and service, but it does not work in sparsely-populat- 
ed areas (the Prairies) where there is hardly any or no 
competition and government is powerless to make it 
work. 

The Minister has said: 

We thought that this experiment (the NTA) would 
bring results in all regions, this has not happened. I 
am sure the CNR does not have competition in certain 
regions. The same applies to the CPR. Sometimes they 
agree not to have competition (between themselves). 


As will be seen, the government’s proposed freight 
policy rejects this principle of free competition. The main 
aspects of this policy, as set out in the Globe and Mail of 
June 13, 1974, are: 

Freight rates based on transportation costs rather 
than on competition is the centerpiece of the new 
policy. It would establish freight rates based on the 
real cost of the service, and abolish rates that vary 
according to the value of what is shipped. The present 
system, in which it is cheaper to ship some goods such 
as steel from Hamilton to Vancouver than from 
Hamilton to Calgary would also be abolished. This 
move to standard railroad freight rates would be 
implemented gradually and would not affect the his- 
toric Crow’s Nest Pass Agreement or the Maritime 
Freight Rate Assistance Act. 


The passage of a Transportation Information Act 
requiring railway companies to disclose to the Gov- 
ernment all the railway cost information it needs to 
formulate freight rate policies, to prevent inequities 
and to monitor the industry. 

A proposal to create a crown corporation that would 
buy freight cars to be kept in reserve for leasing to the 
railways when exceptional need arises. 

The upgrading and strengthening of rail road beds, 
particularly in Western Canada, some double tracking 
and eventual electrification of rail lines. It would also 
involve new roads, tracking and overpasses, and a 
more efficient traffic routing system in port areas. 


The exact method and costs of implementing this policy 
have not yet been fully disclosed. A more detailed proposal 
is expected this fall after a current study of the freight 
situation, undertaken for the Ministry of Transport, is 
completed. This would help us to make a more in-depth 
evaluation of the new freight policy. 


Let us now turn to the new railroad passenger policy 
proposed by the government. The main element of this 
policy calls for the establishment of a Canadian passenger 
transport corporation, a crown corporation, responsible for 
the operation of all inter-city passenger train service in 
Canada. This would take passenger service out of the 
hands of the publicly owned CNR and the privately owned 
CPR. The Canadian passenger transport corporation 
would acquire the railways’ passenger train stock— 
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approximately 1,900 cars in the two systems—and operate 
an integrated passenger train service. The new passenger 
policy, as is set out in the Globe and Mail report, would 
also: 


Set up through the CPTC “high quality passenger 
bus service in areas not now well served by either 
trains or buses.” 


Bring into service high speed passenger trains in the 
corridor linking Quebec City, Montreal, Ottawa, 
Toronto and Windsor. High-speed rail service would 
also be extended to the Atlantic Provinces and 
between paired cities such as Edmonton and Calgary. 


Luxury transcontinental excursion trains would be 
established to supplement existing faster services. 


Develop, buy or lease the most advanced railway 
technology to build in Canada high-quality, high- 
speed passenger vehicles, systems, equipment and 
machinery. 

Greater emphasis to be placed on passenger-auto 
“piggyback” services. That is, more trains made avail- 
able to carry passengers and their autos on trips. 


At the time this policy package was announced, it was 
stated that it would likely be implemented in three phases. 
In Phase I, legislation would be passed and existing ser- 
vices would be improved—for example, by increasing the 
number of train services. In Phase II, a number of high 
speed trains would be put into operation. These would 
include an advanced model of a high speed train developed 
by a consortium of MLW-Worthington, Dofasco and Alcan. 
These new trains would take about two years to be put 
into service. In Phase III, which will come on stream in 
seven to ten years from now, new concepts of train travel 
will be put into effect. They will require, for example, a 


’ track that has no level crossings at any point and capable 


of taking trains moving at 150 miles an hour. 


The costs of such a program are sizeable. It has been 
estimated that it will cost in the neighbourhood of $600 
million in federal funds for Phase I and II over a five-year 
period, according to the Financial Post of July 6 last. No 
estimate was made of what Phase III will cost. 


Before upgrading present services and operating high- 
speed trains, however, the new crown corporation would 
first have to barter for the more than 1,900 cars and 
locomotives now used in passenger service. To date there 
have been no negotiations with CN or CP over the price of 
this equipment. However, estimates of the price suggest 
that the cost will be high. The Financial Post article says: 


CN and CP officials are talking in terms of $300,000 
each for the more than 1,900 cars in their combined 
systems. If paid, this in itself would use most of the 
$600 million estimated for the entire (i.e. Phases I and 
II) program. 


It should be noted that in the case of Canadian National 
the purchase of equipment would only involve a “book- 
keeping transaction,” a transfer, as this railway is nation- 
ally owned. It is a crown corporation owned by the Gov- 
ernment of Canada and answerable to Parliament. 

Also awaiting discussion is the arrangement under 


which schedules and equipment owned by the crown cor- 
poration would be run on CN and CP tracks. In other 
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words, how much will it cost? Will the corporation buy the 
railways’ existing trackage outright, or will it lease run- 
ning rights for a fee? In either case no mention has been 
made of what these costs will amount to. Also, the cost of 
the upkeep of passenger stations has yet to be determined. 
These factors will likely be the subject of hard bargaining 
between the corporation and the railways in the months 
ahead. 

Criticisms have been levelled at the cost of this new 
policy. The estimates suggested here may prove to be 
much lower than the final figure. This is because today’s 
estimates are based on today’s prices, while many of the 
proposals have a lag time of at least two years. Also, 
studies on which these estimates are based are not all 
finished. It is too early to tell what the exact cost will be. 


Apart from the cost, there have been other criticisms of 
this policy. The first of these centres on the fact that it 
would merely be playing into the hands of the railways to 
nationalize passenger service. The passenger services of 
both railroads have been a money-losing proposition for a 
number of years. The federal government has been under- 
writing uneconomic passenger services with subsidies. 
Under the National Transportation Act of 1967, Ottawa 
underwrites 80 per cent of all losses. By taking over this 
service, it is argued, Ottawa is merely helping the railways 
rid themselves of a money-losing segment of their opera- 
tions. The critics feel that Ottawa should not nationalize 
only the passenger segment of the railroads, but also their 
profitable segments—the freight and real estate opera- 
tions—as well. Other critics feel that Ottawa should force 
the railways to use their own profits from lucrative 
freight and land development divisions to maintain and 
expand “adequate passenger services.” The net rail income 
of the CPR totalled $32 million in 1973, according to the 
annual report. 
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The Globe and Mail of June 20 last says: 

The Canadian Pacific was established to unite 
Canada. Because it was recognized that the rail ser- 
vice would be a losing proposition, it was given vast 
tracts of valuable land on which it has developed 
profitable commercial, industrial and resource com- 
plexes. All these profitable endeavors it has split off 
from the railway services themselves, and been 
allowed to do so by a succession of governments. The 
subsidies they were supposed to provide to the rail 
services go into shareholders’ pockets while CP asks 
and gets new subsidies. As for CN, it is a nationally 
owned railway system. 

Mr. Trudeau is not talking about transportation 
policy. He is talking about bailing the railway compa- 
nies out of a service they no longer wish to give. 

Another factor that has worried critics is the form the 
new integrated passenger transportation service will take. 
That is to say, what routes will be maintained, what new 
ones will be opened up, and what routes will be aban- 
doned? To date no specifics have been mentioned as to 
what new routes will be opened up. Until this is done, of 
course, no analysis of their location can be made. 


The question of rail lines has been the object of a great 
deal of concern over the last few years, especially in the 


[Senator Cameron.] 
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west. While no announcements have been made as to 
what, if any, rail lines might be abandoned, this could 
conceivably come about with the integration of train ser- 
vices. This being the case, it would do well for us to look at 
some of the possible implications of rail line abandonment 
on communities in the west. 


One probable effect would be the weakening of the 
economic base of the community involved. This relates to 
those members of the local labour force who depend upon 
the railway for their employment. If railroad employment 
is cut out of a town, and employees are forced to leave the 
area to seek alternative employment, the economic base of 
the town could be severely damaged. To take the example 
of towns like Jasper and Edson, such a move would be a 
terrific blow to the economic base of those towns. The 
removal of this group of people would likely have an 
appreciable effect upon the regional demand for retail 
sales and services. Also, if the employees affected by rail 
closure were forced to move and offer their homes for sale, 
and there were no buyers, the local tax revenues would 
decline. 


Another area which would show a decline if the rail- 
ways were to abandon lines is that of municipal property 
tax assessment. In many of the towns on the rail lines, 
local tax revenues depend heavily on the assessment of 
railway right-of-way properties and buildings. For exam- 
ple, the town of Banff depends for 45 per cent of its tax 
revenue on income from the CPR. In some instances com- 
munities depend 100 per cent on the assessment of railway 
property and buildings for municipal assessment revenue. 
This is especially true of the smaller communities, which 
depend more on railway rights-of-way for their municipal 
assessment revenues than do the larger centres. 


The end result of this weakened economic base is that 
there would likely be an increase in the rural-to-urban 
shift in population that has been taking place in much of 
western Canada. Some towns could literally die due to the 
removal of funds now derived from the railways. 


Another impact of abandonment concerns those people 
who use railroad facilities. Abandonment would mean that 
the present users of rail lines would have to look else- 
where and to other modes for transportation services. 
Passengers would have to rely on private automobiles or 
buses more heavily than they now do. Also, it would mean 
travelling further distances to centres which have rail 
lines in order to use the passenger railway. Although the 
new policy stresses the implementation of bus services for 
areas with poor rail service, abandonment would make 
this mandatory if small centres are to have adequate 
passenger transportation. This, in effect, has the same 
result as the previous one, namely, that of shifting the 
population of smaller centres to larger growth nodes. 


These, then, are some of the implications of rail line 
abandonment on small communities. There has been no 
indication to date that abandonments will take place, or 
how the transcontinental services will be integrated. But 
it would be well to consider carefully the effects that such 
moves would have when or if the time comes for 
implementation. Without a careful study of the implica- 
tions of abandonment, many communities could be left 
without adequate transportation facilities and revenue in 
the future. 
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Honourable senators, to summarize, we have seen here 
the government’s proposed new policy for freight and 
passenger rail transportation in Canada. The new freight 
policy centres on basing freight rates on transport costs 
rather than the old policy of free competition. It also calls 
for the upgrading of the freight handling system. The new 
passenger policy calls for the establishment of a crown 
corporation to operate and integrate all inter-city train 
transportation in-Canada. This, in effect, would result in a 
partial nationalization of the railway systems. In the case 
of the CNR, which is already publicly-owned, it would 
involve the shifting of the passenger service from the 
existing crown corporation—that is, the CNR—to the new 
one, the Canadian passenger transport corporation. In the 
case of the CPR the shift would be more dramatic. It 
would involve the nationalizing of the passenger services 
of a privately-owned company. The other railroad opera- 
tions would be left with the company. In addition to this 
passenger service takeover, the policy also calls for a 
general upgrading over the years of the entire passenger 
train system. 


What I have endeavoured to present here is really the 
bare bones of a proposed new transportation policy. The 
specifics have not yet been set down by the government in 
enough detail to allow for a thorough analysis of it. There 
are some questions that need answering before such an 
analysis can take place, and these include: 


What are the real costs of this new policy likely to 
be (i.e. for both freight and passenger)? 
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What formula will be used in the new policy of 
basing freight rates on transport costs ratehcosts 
rather than free competition? 


What new routes are proposed for the extended 
passenger service? 
Will integration of passenger services mean aban- 
donment of certain rail lines? 
What type of fare structures will be charged for the 
newer, high-speed train services? 
Without answers to such questions the policy will contin- 
ue to be vague. More detailed proposals are expected to be 
released by the government this fall. These may provide 
us with a better basis for a policy evaluation. 

There is also some question about the rationale of taking 
over only one aspect of the railways’ services. It would 
seem more feasible to nationalize the whole system in 
order to attain overall control of the railways. More 
thought and study should be given to this before a definite 
policy is established. 

These, honourable senators, are some of the issues we 
will be concerned with in looking at transportation policy 
in the days to come. I thought that this would be an 
appropriate time and place to make some of these sugges- 
tions, and I hope that in the days to.come you may have an 
opportunity to study them, criticize them, and amend and 
enrich them. 

On motion of Senator Macdonald, for Senator O’Leary, 
debate adjourned. 

The Senate adjourned until Tuesday, October 8, 1974, at 
8 p.m. 
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THE SENATE 


Tuesday, October 8, 1974 


The Senate met at 8 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 


Prayers. 


SENATE CHAMBER 
AUTHORITY TO PHOTOGRAPH PAINTING 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, a request 
has been réceived by the Speaker of the Senate on behalf 
of Heritage Publishing Company of Geneva, Switzerland, 
who are in the process of publishing books on the various 
Scottish clans. They would like to include in these books a 
reproduction of the painting of the Royal Canadian Engi- 
neers landing in Europe, which is the painting to my left 
at the far end of the chamber. I understand that no colour 
transparencies or photographs of this painting are pres- 
ently available. 

Accordingly, permission is requested for a photographer 
to take a photograph of the painting at a time convenient 
to the Senate, and for publication of the photograph in the 
books produced by the Heritage Publishing Company. 
Does the Senate grant the requested permission? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Senator Grosart: Honourable senators, perhaps it 
should be pointed out that the crown copyright in these 
paintings is held by the National Gallery, and permission 
would be required from the National Gallery for 
reproduction. 
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APPOINTMENT OF DEPUTY GOVERNMENT LEADER AND 
GOVERNMENT WHIP 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, it is a pleasure 
for me to announce formally to the house the reappoint- 
ment of Senator Langlois as the Deputy Leader of the 
Government in this chamber, and the appointment of 
Senator Petten as Government Whip in this place. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Senator Perrault tabled: 

Report of the Science Council of Canada for the 
fiscal year ended March 31, 1974, pursuant to section 
19 of the Science Council of Canada Act, Chapter S-5, 
R.S.C., 1970. 

Report of the Board of Trustees of the Queen Eliz- 
abeth II Canadian Fund to Aid in Research on the 
Diseases of Children, including the Auditor General’s 
Report on the financial statements of the Board, for 
the fiscal year ended March 31, 1974, pursuant to 


section 15 of the Queen Elizabeth II Canadian Research 
Fund Act, Chapter Q-1, R.S.C., 1970. 

Public Accounts of Canada, Volume III, for the 
fiscal year ended March 31, 1974, pursuant to section 
55(1) of the Financial Administration Act, Chapter 
F-10, R.S.C., 1970. 

Capital Budgets of Eldorado Nuclear Limited and 
Eldorado Aviation Limited for the year ending 
December 31, 1974, pursuant to section 70(2) of the 
Financial Administration Act, Chapter F-10, R.S.C., 
1970, together with copies of Order in Council P.C. 
1974-1337, dated June 6, 1974, approving same. 

Report on the administration of the Canadian Forces 
Superannuation Act for the fiscal year ended March 31, 
1974, pursuant to section 28 of the said Act, Chapter 
C-9, R.S.C., 1970. 

Report on the administration of the Canadian Forces 
Superannuation Act, Part II, including amounts credit- 
ed to or charged against the Regular Force Death 
Benefit Account, for the fiscal year ended March 31, 
1974, pursuant to section 41 of the said Act, Chapter 
C-9, R.S.C., 1970. 

Report of Defence Construction (1951) Limited, 
including its accounts and financial statements certi- 
fied by the Auditor General, for the fiscal year ended 
March 31, 1974, pursuant to sections 75(3) and 77(3) of 
the Financial Administration Act, Chapter F-10, R.S.C., 
1970. 

Statement by the Department of National Defence 
of moneys received and disbursed in the Special 
Account (Replacement of Materiel) for the fiscal year 
ended March 31, 1974, pursuant to section 11(4) of the 
National Defence Act, Chapter N-4, R.S.C., 1970. 

Report of the Minister of Labour concerning action 
taken pursuant to section 181 of the Canada Labour 
Code, Part V (Industrial Relations), in the industrial 
dispute involving west coast terminal grain elevator 
companies and the Grain workers Union, Local 333 
(CLC), pursuant to section 181(2) of the said Code, 
Chapter L-1, R.S.C., 1970, as amended by Chapter 18, 
Statutes of Canada, 1972. 

Amending Order No. 6, amending the Federal Court 
Rules, made by the Judges of the Federal Court of 
Canada on August 1, 1974, together with copy of Order 
in Council P.C. 1974-2140, dated September 24, 1974, 
approving same, pursuant to section 46(5) of the Fed- 
eral Court Act, Chapter 10 (2nd Supplement), R.S.C., 
1970. 

Report of the National Librarian for the fiscal year 
ended March 31, 1974, pursuant to section 13 of the 
National Library Act, Chapter N-11, R.S.C., 1970. 


Supplementary Estimates (A) for the fiscal year 
ending March 31, 1975. 
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Report of the National Film Board of Canada, 
including its accounts and financial statements certi- 
fied by the Auditor General, for the fiscal year ended 
March 31, 1974, pursuant to section 20(2) of the Na- 
tional Film Act, Chapter N-7, R.S.C., 1970. 

Report of the Canada Council, including its 
accounts and financial statements certified by the 
Auditor General, for the fiscal year ended March 31, 
1974, pursuant to section 23 of the Canada Council Act, 
Chapter C-2, R.S.C., 1970. 

Report of the Minister of Industry, Trade and Com- 
merce under the Corporations and Labour Unions 
Returns Act (Part II, Labour Unions) for the fiscal 
periods ended in 1972, pursuant to section 18(1) of the 
said Act, Chapter C-31, R.S.C., 1970. 

Report of the Standards Council of Canada for the 
fiscal year ended March 31, 1974, including its finan- 
cial statement certified by the Auditor General, pur- 
suant to section 20 of the Standards Council of Canada 
Act, Chapter 41 (1st Supplement), R.S.C., 1970. 

Estimates for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1975, 
together with text of a Statement by the President of 
the Treasury Board relating thereto. 

Report of the Department of National Revenue con- 
taining Tables and Statements relative to Customs, 
Excise and Taxation for the fiscal year ended March 
31, 1974, pursuant to section 5 of the Department of 
National Revenue Act, Chapter N-15, R.S.C., 1970. 

Capital Budget of Canadian Arsenals Limited for 
the fiscal year ending March 31, 1975, pursuant to 
section 70(2) of the Financial Administration Act, 
Chapter F-10, R.S.C., 1970, together with copy of Order 
in Council P.C. 1974-1777, dated August 1, 1974, 
approving same. 


FEDERAL TRUST COMPANIES AND LOAN 
COMPANIES BILL 


FIRST READING 


Senator Perrault presented Bill S-7, to authorize federal 
trust companies and loan companies to increase the mone- 
tary limit of their borrowing power and to issue subor- 
dinated notes. 


Bill read first time. 
Senator Perrault moved that the bill be placed on the 


Orders of the Day for second reading on Tuesday, October 
15. 


Motion agreed to. 


MOTOR VEHICLE TIRE SAFETY BILL 
FIRST READING 


Senator Perrault presented Bill S-8, respecting the use 
of national safety marks in relation to motor vehicle tires 
and to provide for safety standards for certain motor 
vehicle tires imported into or exported from Canada or 
sent or conveyed from one province to another. 


Bill read first time. 
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Senator Perrault moved that the bill be placed on the 
Orders of the Day for second reading on Tuesday, October 
15. 


Motion agreed to. 


PROPRIETARY OR PATENT MEDICINE ACT 
TRADE MARKS ACT 


BILL TO REPEAL AND TO AMEND—FIRST READING 


Senator Perrault presented Bill S-9, to repeal the Pro- 
prietary or Patent Medicine Act and to amend the Trade 
Marks Act. 

Bill read first time. 


Senator Perrault moved that the bill be placed on the 
Orders of the Day for second reading on Tuesday, October 
15. 


Motion agreed to. 


FEEDS ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—FIRST READING 


Senator Perrault presented Bill S-10, to amend the 
Feeds Act. 
Bill read first time. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read a second time? 


Senator Perrault: I move, seconded by Senator Lan- 
glois, that this bill be read a second time on Tuesday next, 
October 15, 1974. 


Senator Choquette: Tuesday next is going to be a busy 
evening. 
Motion agreed to. 


SENATE REFORM 
NEWSPAPER ARTICLE—QUESTION ANSWERED 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, on Thursday 
last Senator Grosart asked a series of questions on the 
subject of reform of this chamber. I know that all mem- 
bers of this house have considered on many occasions 
ways in which the Senate can be made an even more 
effective assembly. No formal discussions have been held 
between the Prime Minister and myself on the subject of 
Senate reform, although we have had, quite understand- 
ably, informal and speculative discussions about the role 
of the Senate and the work of those who serve here. 
Consequently I am unable to comment further until and 
unless government policy with respect to this particular 
subject is developed and announced. Of course, I assure 
honourable members that along the way the views of all 
members will be earnestly solicited. 


@ (2010) 


SPEECH FROM THE THRONE 
MOTION FOR ADDRESS IN REPLY—DEBATE CONTINUED 


The Senate resumed from Thursday, October 3, con- 
sideration of His Excellency the Administrator’s Speech at 
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the opening of the session, and the motion of Senator 
Neiman, seconded by Senator Cottreau, for an Address in 
reply thereto. 


Hon. M. Grattan O’Leary: Honourable senators, I think 
you are very well aware that I have never much liked 
those cosy comfortable pleasantries of mutual praise 
which take up so much time in the debates in this house. 
We complain often here that the press pays little attention 
to our deliberations. I think I can say to you that if we had 
less in this house of this stifling decorum, and engaged 
more in the cut and thrust of debate, the press would be 
beating a path to our galleries. 


As you know, in Britain the best debates take place in 
the House of Lords, and there they actually have less 
power than we have here. Nevertheless, if you read the 
Times regularly you will see that the House of Lords gets 
space equal to, if not more than, that of the Commons, and 
that is simply because the debates are good. They do not 
waste their time in those comfortable phrases of mutual 
praise. They go on to the cut and thrust of debate in 
dealing with the question before the house. 


Having said that, honourable senators, I must— 
Senator Walker: Cut and thrust. 


Senator O’Leary: —I must admit I have to sin against 
my own convictions by saying a word about the new 
Speaker of the house, Madame le Président. 


I have known our new Speaker, and her reputation in 
my craft, for many years. But although ours is a cannibal- 
istic profession, I did take a liking to her as soon as she 
came to this house. In fact, I listened to her speeches only 
to wonder how the good Lord, who knew how to create a 
creature of such grace and talent, could then have permit- 
ted her to betray herself into such a hideous political 
philosophy. However, that is all gone and past now, and I 
think I can say, having watched her since she took the 
Chair, that we in this house will find that the wisdom, 
grace, charm and good-natured impartiality of her beloved 
predecessor is not going to be lost to us. 


And now, Mr. Leader of the Government, will you 
permit me to address a word to you, and about you? You 
have come to us not as a political novice. The great John 
Bright, when he wrote letters to his adversaries—or at 
least to some of them—always ended by saying, “Yours, 
with whatever respect is due to you, John Bright.” I think 
this is the proper attitude to take towards the new leader 
of this house. Or course, we will give him the respect due 
to his position and to himself, but nevertheless I am sure 
he is prepared to be on trial. So far as I am concerned, I 
will always want to hear him and listen to him, but he is 
out on suspended sentence. 

I suppose somebody will soon ask, “Why don’t you come 
to the Speech from the Throne?” Before I do that—and 
here I am again sinning against my convictions—I do want 
to say a word about our former leader, Senator Paul 
Martin. 

Senator Martin and I have been political foes and warm 
personal friends for more than 40 years. I remember in the 
old days, when things in Canada were a little better than 
they are now, I used to be called upon in elections to go up 
to Pembroke, which is Senator Martin’s home town, and 
tell the good people, as I always did, how much better off 
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Canada would be if we turned the Grit rascals out and put 
in my party instead. I always spoke in the old armouries in 
Pembroke on a Saturday night. I remember on two occa- 
sions, when Mr. Mackenzie King was going up to speak at 
noon and I was going up to speak the same evening, that I 
went up in his private car with him, with dear old Andy 
Thompson, who was a warhorse of the Liberal Party. But 
what I did find in Pembroke was that Senator Martin was 
a prophet in his own community, and that is a good sign. 

Because I keep my pipelines, even with a Grit govern- 
ment, good, I happen to know where he is going, but 
wherever he is going, even if I am wrong, I feel certain 
that he will represent Canada with credit and distinction, 
and will certainly never let Canada down. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear. 


Senator O’Leary: Now I have to come to the Speech 
from the Throne. There is not much that can be said about 
it. Senator Grosart the other day, I thought, was a bit too 
kindly but, as usual, he said all that can be said about this 
Speech. He was ably backed up by Senator Neiman, who 
made one of the most extraordinary speeches I have ever 
heard from a mover of the motion for an Address. 


Speaking again of the Speech from the Throne, they 
used to say of William Jennings Bryan that his speeches 
were somewhat like the River Platte, long and winding 
but never deep, and often not even meaningful. This is 
true of this Speech from the Throne. If you do not wish to 
take the word of Senator Grosart and some other Con- 
servatives, I ask you to read what was written the other 
day in the Montreal Star by a highly respected Liberal 
journalist, Mr. W. A. Wilson, the Ottawa editor of the 
Montreal Star. Mr. Wilson said the Speech could be 
summed up as double talk and double think, there was 
nothing in it, that you could search it in vain for any 
evidence of the government’s being prepared to grapple 
with the one vital issue before the country. This, I think, is 
true. 

My own opinion of the Speech—and I have read it and 
re-read it—is that actually it is a hodge-podge of inconse- 
quential things. They have placed in there a lot of tidbits, 
a lot of small things which I am sure are merely to distract 
public attention from the fact that the real vital issues of 
the country have been played down. 

I searched in vain, for example, to find one word in it 
about the just society. What has happened to that? There 
is not a word about it in the Speech from the Throne and, 
incidentally, hardly a word about it in all the speeches of 
Liberal candidates during the last unfortunate election. 
More than that, not a word about “the land is strong.” 
When I find that this Speech is more remarkable for what 
it does not say than for what it does, and when I find all 
the war cries, slogans and shibboleths of the Liberal Party 
cast into discard, I think of a verse they used to sing in 
England a few years ago about a wayward lass who found 
out too late that men betray. 


@ (2020) 
Oh no, we never mention her, 
Her name is never heard, 
Our lips are now forbid to speak, 
That once familiar word. 
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No “just society,” no “the land is great,” no “free trade.” 
Nothing but a procession of words and phrases, meaning- 
less and inconsequential. 


I am interested in foreign affairs. I would like to know 
what the government’s policy is on foreign affairs. One 
had the spectacle the other day of Mr. Ivan Head, who 
seems to imagine himself as a mini-Kissinger, coming out 
to tell the country that the foreign policy of Canada was 
going to be changed. He said it is going to be an activist 
policy, an activist policy going leftward. What happened? 
The Prime Minister came out and said, “This man is not 
my Charlie McCarthy. He doesn’t know what he is talking 
about.” 


This is what goes on in this government all the time. 
You never know what is happening because you never get 
them all saying the same thing at the same time. 


I am sure all honourable senators remember the story of 
Lord Melbourne. Melbourne was leaving the Cabinet 
before they had finished discussing a certain measure. He 
said, “Gentlemen, what is it? I don’t care what it is, but we 
must all say the same thing.” 


But they don’t all say the same thing in this ministry. 
There is now the case of Mr. Whelan and Mr. Ouellet. Mr. 
Whelan came out one day and told Mrs. Plumptre that she 
was talking too much and didn’t know what she was 
talking about, whereupon Mr. Ouellet, with a Gallic gal- 
lantry, let us say, stood up and told Mr. Whelan that he 
was talking too much and to leave this good lady alone. 


It is true that Mrs. Plumptre had dropped quite a few 
handkerchiefs for Mr. Ouellet, but nevertheless this is the 
state of the Cabinet. You never know what they are 
saying, who is saying it, or who has authority to say it— 
and this is not good enough in a democratic country. 


I want to say, before going any further, that the leader 
mentioned something about Senate reform and said he had 
not consulted the Prime Minister. The Prime Minister, 
however, did speak about Senate reform in the House of 
Commons. He said he was going to see to it in the future 
that when a Tory senator died he would replace him by a 
Tory. So Mr. Trudeau apparently does not believe in freez- 
ing prices and incomes, but he does believe in freezing the 
Tory minority in the Senate. If I die—and I will probably 
be one of the first—he will replace me with another Tory. 
So on that scale we are never going to get above the 17 
members we have here now unless we have another elec- 
tion soon. That is a dangerous proposition. It is turning 
this chamber into a one-party chamber. 


But there is something worse than that. The Prime 
Minister said that he had in mind a bill, a measure of some 
kind, whereby the Senate would be deprived of its right to 
kill bills. He would give us only suspensive power. What 
does that mean? Surely it means that at any time Mr. 
Trudeau could use his majority in the House of Commons 
to pass a bill abolishing the Senate, send it here, and the 
Senate would have to accept it. What else could it mean? If 
it doesn’t mean that, it means nothing at all—unless his 
bill provided, as a special case, that the question of the 
Senate would not be included. But if he means what he 
seems to mean, he can within the next year, or the next 
two years, have his majority in the House of Commons 
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pass a bill abolishing this house, send that bill over here, 
and this house could not reject it. 


Senator Beaubien: What do you mean? 


Senator O’Leary: Well, this is as clear as crystal, surely. 
If anyone doesn’t know what it means, he must be pretty 
stupid. This is what it means. It can’t mean anything else. 
We will only have, he says, suspensive power—the same as 
the House of Lords. So if we can only suspend legislation, 
we could not kill or reject a bill which might be sent over 
here, passed by his majority, to end the Senate forever. I 
do not know what else he could have meant. If the Leader 
of the Government in the Senate tells me he did not mean 
that, well and good, but he says he has not discussed the 
matter with the Prime Minister at all. 


Honourable senators, I listened the other day with great 
care to the Leader of the Government when he introduced 
a number of bills in this house. I disagree with this. This 
house was never created to introduce and pass bills to help 
the other house. This house was created as a review body, 
a chamber of sober second thought, as they called it. It is 
not our business to be introducing bills, and I object to it. I 
also object to this chamber being turned into an investiga- 
tive body. We are not going to be turned into a series of 
royal commissions. It was never intended that this would 
happen, and it should not happen. 


The Leader of the Government spoke of our going out to 
the provinces and talking to them about provincial rights. 
Honourable senators, can you imagine a number of sena- 
tors turning themselves into sort of nomads and going all 
over the country telling the provinces what should happen 
to them? What would have happened had such a delega- 
tion of senators gone out to tell that sort of thing to Mr. 
Bennett when he was Premier of British Columbia? What 
would happen if we went out and talked with Mr. Barrett, 
or even with Mr. Lougheed in Alberta, or with any of the 
provincial premiers? Do you think a delegation of senators 
would have gotten anywhere with Mr. Lesage when he 
raised his cry of “maitre chez-nous?” Do you think a 
delegation of senators should go to Quebec and tell Mr. 
Bourassa what he should be doing about Bill 22? That is 
not a practical thing; it is not a sensible thing. It is not the 
function of the Senate at all. 


We had the Honourable Lazarus Phillips as a member of 
this house a few years ago. I think he was the greatest 
senator I have known since I came here. When Senator 
Phillips was leaving this house he made a charming fare- 
well speech. I would ask the Leader of the Government to 
read that speech, to read what Senator Phillips said as to 
what he found out about the Senate and what he thought 
was its true function. He did not say that the Senate 
should become a series of royal commissions; he did not 
say we should set up investigative bodies on this, that and 
the other thing. He said the real function of the Senate is 
to see that the rights and the liberties of the individual are 
protected. 


Sir Clifford Sifton, who was a giant with the Liberal 
Party in days gone by, said that the real function of the 
Senate, the true function of the Senate, was to protect the 
Executive against the growing power of the bureaucracy, 
and that is true. 
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We say we review legislation here. But do we? How 
much review, how much examination do we give orders in 
council—and orders in council are the real administration, 
the real government of this country? Thousands of these 
orders in council are passed all the time. Do we look them 
over to see that they are in the interests of Canada? We do 
not. Do we look to see what delegation of power they 
contain—and we all know that powers are delegated to 
bureaus, commissions, and so on, and so on? This is really 
what we should be doing. 


It is true that the Senate is here to protect, as far as 
possible, the rights of the provinces, but it is here mainly 
to protect the rights of the individual. That is our task, 
above all—that, and to see to it that powers being delegat- 
ed to the bureaucrats by orders in council are not abused. 
We know that such cases have occurred. We have found 
out about them, especially in the Immigration Depart- 
ment, where delegated authority was abused, where those 
people took on powers they were never given at all. These 
are the things we should be looking into. 


I am, of course, in favour of standing committees. But I 
do not believe that this body should be changed from what 
it was intended to be, namely, a review body, into an 
investigative house sending people all over Canada trying 
to discover things and reporting things. I think it was Mr. 
Disraeli who once said that royal commissions discovered 
what everybody already knew. 

@ (2030) 


The other day the Leader of the Government told us of 
the great good that had accrued from investigations the 
Senate had carried out. I ask Senator Croll now whether 
all, or even most, of the recommendations of the Special 
Senate Committee on Poverty were accepted? There have 
been a few cases, of course, when we did influence legisla- 
tion, but if anyone tells me that in the twelve years I have 
been in this house investigations carried out by this house, 
or by any special committee of this house, have really 
influenced in a meaningful way the legislation of the 
government, I will tell him that he has not read the story 
aright. 


I would like to see this house with standing committees 
that would ensure that our bureaucrats—who, as we all 
know, are the real governors of this country—are brought 
before the Senate and made to explain why and how they 
get their ministers to present certain legislation. I know 
this is a fact in Ottawa. I have been here 60 years and I 
know something of how the civil service works. I know 
that when there is a change of government in this country 
and a new minister goes into his portfolio, certain gentle- 
men in the department, who may not like him or agree 
with him, keep back from him facts that he should have, 
and determine the character of the legislation in conse- 
quence. This is the sort of thing we should be examining, 
not running all over Canada trying to find out this, that 
and the other thing. To begin with, we are not equipped to 
do it, and we have no guarantee at all that our findings 
will be accepted. 


I happen myself to have been chairman of a royal com- 
mission. Were my recommendations accepted? They are 
talking about accepting them now. My recommendations 
were not then accepted for the simple reason that Mr. 
Luce had great power with the Congress and the State 
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Department, and there is scarcely any doubt that word 
came to us in Canada if we touched Time and Reader’s 
Digest something unpleasant would happen to us in Wash- 
ington. My honourable friend Senator Hayden knows 
something about this. I think he even introduced and 
defended it, and he always defends even a bad cause well. 
The fact of the matter is that Time and Reader’s Digest 
made Mr. Luce an honorary citizen of Canada so that his 
papers would get the same treatment that Canadian 
papers received. Those two publications are not Canadian 
papers. Everybody knows this. They are getting those 
special privileges simply because they had power at Wash- 
ington, and Washington had influence with us. 


These are the sorts of things the Senate should be 
looking into. Why bother about carrying on these lengthy, 
interminable and costly experiments, with visits here, 
there and everywhere, giving people trips? I do not believe 
in that sort of thing. Let us have our standing committees. 
Let the standing committees carry out the work this 
Senate was created to carry out, the work of seeing to it 
that legislation does not injure the individual—or a prov- 
ince, for that matter. But let us not get this silly notion 
that we can send ten or fifteen people to British Columbia, 
Manitoba, Alberta, Quebec, or what have you, and tell 
them what we are going to do for the provinces. We have 
no power to do anything for the provinces. There are 
bound to be negotiations between the governments con- 
cerned, and to say that this Senate is to exercise its true 
function by going into the country and telling the prov- 
inces what we may do for them, and what we should do for 
them, is utter nonsense. 


Honourable senators, I do not wish to go on for very 
long on the Speech from the Throne. However, I take this 
question seriously. I think this Senate is a great body. 
There is no question about it in my mind. I want to add 
quite frankly that not all the appointments made here by 
Mr. Trudeau have been bad appointments. He has made 
some excellent appointments. I am looking at three or four 
of them now who are very good. He did make some that 
are very bad. However, he is changing this house into a 
one-party chamber. If he goes on with his supposed or 
alleged intention of replacing a Tory burial with a Tory 
appointment, then for as long as he remains in power we 
will have only seventeen members in a chamber of 102. 
What sort of a democracy is that? 


Rightly or wrongly, this house was set up as a two-party 
chamber. This may have been a mistake, but this was the 
structure. All along there were men who saw the weakness 
of that and tried to get rid of it. I have heard some 
unsophisticated journalists express surprise that Mr. Tru- 
deau appointed a good senator like Senator Lawson, for 
example; they remarked what a change this was. My 
friends, Sir John A. Macdonald appointed Liberals to the 
Senate. He appointed people to the Senate who disagreed 
with him violently, such as Peter Mitchell. Sir Robert 
Borden appointed M. J. O’Brien, a powerful Liberal 
industrialist, to the Senate. Mr. R. B. Bennett, when he 
was Prime Minister, appointed Patrick Burns of Calgary 
to this house. Mr. St. Laurent appointed John Hackett, one 
of the most distinguished Liberals in the country. 


Some Hon. Senators: Oh! 
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Senator O’Leary: One of the most distinguished Con- 
servatives in the country. I think I should have said 
“liberal,” because most Conservatives are more liberal- 
minded than people you find on the other side of the 
house. When I go—which will not be too long, my doctor 
tells me—I hope the Prime Minister will appoint a good 
liberal-Conservative in my place, not somebody who can 
play the fiddle, and not some professional person who 
knows nothing about the democratic process. I want a 
good partisan to take my place, and if they appoint a good 
Conservative he will probably be the best liberal in the 
chamber. 

I am not going to keep you any longer, honourable 
senators. I have perhaps said too much. I think I will go 
home, go to bed and read a bit of poetry. Thank you very 
much. 

[Translation] 

Hon. Eugene A. Forsey: Honourable senators, first I 
would like to add my little contribution to the congratula- 
tions already extended in such masterly manner by sever- 
al speakers who preceded me to our distinguished 
Speaker. 

We just lost a first-class Speaker of quite extraordinary 
capacity, competence and charm, and it is already obvious 
that we have in her successor a Speaker who possesses 
exactly the same assets and to the same degree—a very 
worthy successor to our distinguished former Speaker, 
Senator Fergusson. 

I join all the other senators who congratulated not only 
Her Honour our present Speaker but also our former 
Speaker, Senator Fergusson. 

[English] 

In the second place, I should also like to offer my 
congratulations to the new Leader of the Government, for 
whom I have a rather special affection, shall I say. I took 
some minor part in the 1972 election and appeared in his 
constituency. During that election I appeared in thirteen 
constituencies, of which we lost ten. I am sorry to say that 
one of the constituencies in which I appeared and which 
we lost was that of the present Leader of the Government, 
but there we came nearer not losing than in most of the 
others. So I have that rather special affection for him, 
because I do not think I did him as much harm as I did the 
others. I believe that he has already shown that he is going 
to be a very distinguished leader of this house. 
[Translation] 

I feel that, through his eloquence, he has already proved 
his French origin. Though he does not speak French, his 
eloquence is that of a French Canadian: who could say 
more? 

[English] 
@ (2040) 

I want also to pay my small tribute to what I suppose is 
my oldest friend in this chamber, our former Leader Sena- 
tor Martin. I cannot really add anything to the words that 
have already been said about him, except to say that I 
perhaps feel a rather special regret that I understand he 
will shortly not be among us any more. Because I have 
known him so long and I have admired him so much, 
though I have criticized him on many occasions in the past 
very strongly—and, I might add, I don’t take back a word 
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of it; I think he was quite wrong in those days—I have a 
very special feeling of respect, regard and admiration for 
him. 

Unlike Senator O’Leary I have no pipeline to the inner 
circles of the present government and I don’t know where 
Senator Martin is going next. But like Senator O’Leary I 
am perfectly confident that wherever he goes he will do 
honour to himself, honour to the government, honour to 
this chamber and honour to the country. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


Senator Forsey: I should like to express also my regret 
that Senator Choquette has laid aside the burden of the 
deputy leadership of his party, which he carried with such 
distinction. I remember in particular an occasion when he 
delivered a really masterly speech in criticism of the 
report of the Joint Committee on the Constitution. I was 
delighted to see the other day that when somebody said, 
“Well, we shall not hear so much from you now as former- 
ly,” or words to that effect, he said, “Don’t be too sure. 
Just wait.” I am glad to think that we will continue to 
have from Senator Choquette the same distinguished con- 
tributions as we have had in the past to the debates in this 
house. His successor, Senator Grosart, is, of course, a host 
in himself. 

Senator O’Leary lamented the small number of Con- 
servative senators in this house. I also lament it. I have 
again and again supported the Leader of the Opposition 
and other Conservative senators who have urged that the 
present government should appoint more Conservative 
senators, for reasons which they set forth with great 
cogency and distinction. 

Senator Walker: They did that when they appointed 
you. You were a Conservative at that time. You have 
never been since. 

Senator Forsey: I thank the Honourable Senator Walker 
for that, but I am afraid that my political complexion is a 
somewhat dubious one. I suspect that the Conservatives 
think I am an arrant traitor; the NDP likewise; and the 
Liberals suspect that I am either a hidden Conservative or 
a hidden NDP’er, and they are not quite sure of me at all. 

Senator Walker: They may all be right. 

Senator Forsey: They may all be right? Perhaps so. I 
remember once meeting a certain provincial judge in 
Quebec who said to me, by way of introduction: 
[Translation] 

I am a judge for one reason only, because I am a 
personal friend of Maurice Duplessis. 
[English] 

I remember a remark I made to the present Prime 
Minister, that somebody might say after my appointment: 
[Translation] 

“There is only one reason why he is a senator and it is 
because he is a personal friend of Pierre Trudeau.” 
[English] 

I am glad to say the Prime Minister shook his head and 
said, “Je crois que non.” 

I simply want to say how delighted I am that Senator 
Grosart will be making his splendid contributions to the 
work of this house in this new position in which he will 
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carry an extra responsibility and in which perhaps his 
words will acquire even greater weight than they have 
had in the past from their intrinsic merit. 


That really concludes my list of congratulations and 
kind words, of which in general Senator O’Leary spoke 
with such scorn, though he hastened, of course, to admit 
that he was transgressing his own rule. 


I should like, however, to say also how much I look 
forward to the contribution that will be made by our two 
new senators from Nova Scotia. We have already had from 
Senator Cottreau an excellent speech seconding the 
Address in reply to the Speech from the Throne, a speech 
in which he has displayed— 

[Translation] 

... the distinctive qualities of the Acadian people in Nova 
Scotia. 

[English] 

I also enjoyed very much the distinguished speech— 
perhaps I have used that word too often tonight; shall I 
say, with Senator O’Leary, the extraordinary speech?—of 
Senator Neiman, moving the Address in reply to the 
Speech from the Throne. It was a most refreshing change 
from the unending series of congratulations to a govern- 
ment which we usually get by the mover of the Address in 
reply to the Speech from the Throne. It was a critical 
speech. It was a critical speech in the proper sense of the 
term. It was a speech which showed the kind of indepen- 
dence of mind which should characterize members of this 
house on whichever side of the aisle they sit. It was not an 
attack upon the government, but it was, on the other hand, 
not simply one of those sugary, syrupy, saccharine hymns 
of praise of everything that the government says and does, 
which sometimes, I am afraid, one is apt to get, perhaps 
simply out of a sense of courtesy, from movers of 
Addresses in reply to the Speech from the Throne. 


Senator O’Leary trailed his coat in all directions. I was 
greatly tempted to follow him in some of these directions. 
I was greatly tempted to take up his challenge to make 
this house more one of the cut and thrust of debate. 
However, time is getting on. I am notoriously loquacious. I 
remember when I first came in here that at a very early 
stage my friend Senator Croll, perhaps regretting that he 
was one of those who introduced me formally, said to me, 
“You are too verbose. You’re too wordy.” I have tried to 
bear his words in mind since and to restrain my natural 
loquacity, but I have to be very careful or my tongue will 
run away with me. 


There are just two points on which I should like to 
follow up what Senator O’Leary said. One is his surprising 
objection to the introduction of bills in this house. The 
British North America Act clearly envisages the possibili- 
ty of bills being introduced in this house, because it 
specifically says that money bills cannot be introduced in 
this house. By implication, therefore, it surely assumes 
that other bills can be and will be introduced in this house. 
I was the more surprised by Senator O’Leary saying this, 
because I distinctly remember—my memory for past 
political events is not as all-encompassing as Senator 
O’Leary’s, nor as faithful, nor as accurate, but even within 
my limited memory I can distinctly recall—that in the 
days when Mr. Bennett was Prime Minister of Canada a 
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very considerable number of very important bills were 
introduced first in this house. My recollection is that an 
enormous, vast, voluminous and extraordinarily com- 
plicated, important bill revising the Canada Shipping Act 
was introduced in this house and received most of its 
consideration in this house and a relatively small amount 
in the other house. I am not absolutely sure of that last, 
but I know it was introduced here and discussed here at 
great length, and went through most of the serious process 
of consideration here rather than in the other house and 
before the other house ever saw it at all. 


I don’t think there is anything demeaning to this house 
in initiating legislation. I don’t think there is anything 
demeaning in our saving the time of the other house by 
considering here bills which are not controversial in a 
partisan sense but are perhaps rather technical. They may 
be controversial as between experts in a particular field. 
Here we have such a vast reservoir of experience and of 
particular expertise that it seems to me some of these bills 
can be most profitably, most valuably considered here, and 
the time of the House of Commons can be available for 
bills which are rather matters of acrid public controversy 
and partisan controversy. That is the kind of thing which 
the House of Commons more particularly exists for, and if 
we can do up here much of what you might call the 
technical work on more or less technical bills, often of 
enormous importance, then so much the better. I can’t see 
anything wrong with that at all. I suppose you can say 
that in that case it is the sober first thought rather than 
the sober second thought; but I doubt very much whether 
Sir John A. Macdonald would have been prepared to go to 
the stake for the single adjective “second.” I think he 
would have taken perfectly cheerfully the fact of the 
Senate dealing first with legislation, more particularly 
legislation of the kind I have indicated. I really must go 
and look up the precedents and see just how much Sir 
John A. Macdonald’s governments used to introduce here 
in the first place. I suspect there was a great deal of 
legislation introduced here in the first place then, if only 
because, in the first cabinet after Confederation, of the 13 
members, five were in this house, and most of them held 
portfolios; and down to 1896 every single portfolio in the 
cabinet, with the single exception of finance, had been 
held by a senator, including the premiership, as we all 
know, on two occasions. So I doubt very much whether 
Senator O’Leary’s political theory on this subject would 
stand the test of historical investigation, but I may be 
wrong. Anybody who ventures to question Senator 
O’Leary on a matter of history is putting his head into the 
lion’s jaws. 

@ (2050) 


The other thing that Senator O’Leary said that I want to 
deal with very briefly was this business of Senate scrutiny 
of subordinate legislation—orders in council, and that sort 
of thing. All I have to say about that is that this is to be 
one of the functions of the Standing Joint Committee on 
Regulations and other Statutory Instruments, and at this 
point I’m inclined to exclaim, Hinc illae lacrimae—“Hence 
these tears”—remembering all the trials and tribulations 
through which we passed as members of that committee 
last year. But I am happy to inform the house that once 
the committee is re-appointed, which I hope will be soon, 
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thanks to the Trojan labours of our regular staff, and the 
six senior students of law whom we took on during the 
summer, there is an immense amount of material collect- 
ed—enough, so our counsel tells me, to keep the committee 
busy once a week as far ahead as we can see, and certainly 
all through this session. So I wish to warn anyone who 
expects to be on that committee—and I haven’t the faint- 
est idea whether I’ be on it myself—but I wish to warn 
anybody who expects to be on that committee there will be 
plenty of work to do, and that the committee will have 
before it a most thorough documentation on an enormous 
number of orders in council and other regulations which, 
in the opinion of our committee staff, deserve the scrutiny 
of the committee, and, if the committee sees fit, the scruti- 
ny, later, of one house or the other, or both. I wish to add 
only that I expect that a great deal of the work of this 
committee will in fact be done by the Senate members, 
partly because the Senate membership will probably be 
more stable, partly because the Senate membership will 
perhaps, in many instances, be much more experienced 
and expert in scrutinizing these things, and partly because 
perhaps we have rather more time to spend on a matter of 
this sort—and I quite agree with Senator O’Leary that it is 
of the most enormous importance—than the members of 
the Commons ordinarily have. 
[Translation] 

There were some matters I had decided—this after- 
noon—to raise tonight, but I have changed my mind. 


I shall therefore limit myself to three subjects: perhaps 
one of them is of little consequence, which is not the case 
for the other two. 

[English] 

First of all, I want to raise the question again of the 
missing portrait of a former leader of this house, a dear 
friend of many years’ standing of both Senator O’Leary 
and myself, and doubtless of other senators here, and 
leader of the party in which I was brought up and to 
which I returned for the years 1962 to 1967. 


Senator Walker: Which one was that? 


Senator Forsey: The Right Honourable Arthur Meighen. 


Some 15 months ago a lunatic—I’m glad my words are 
privileged here, because the man might sue me, otherwise; 
but, well, shall I say an eccentric—burst like a bomb into 
the House of Commons, scattering papers and shouting 
loudly, and in the process of getting in there he somehow 
or other managed to damage very badly the portrait of Mr. 
Meighen, which was on the wall just outside the House of 
Commons chamber, and the frame of the portrait. 


Last March 26 I addressed to the then Leader of the 
Government in this house an inquiry, about what was 
happening to restore this portrait, which was still missing, 
and I was told that the craftsmen required to do this kind 
of work were in very short supply, that the few who 
existed were extraordinarily busy, that they had a huge 
backlog of work but that he hoped the matter would be 
dealt with in due course, or words to that effect. It was 
March 27 that I got that answer. I went down this after- 
noon to refresh my memory and make sure I was not going 
to say something that was without foundation, and I 
found the portrait was still missing—the portrait of this 
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pre-eminent parliamentarian, probably the greatest par- 
liamentarian this country has ever seen— 


Some Hon. Senators: Hear, hear. 


Senator Forsey: —and one of the very few to have 
distinguished himself equally in the other place and here. 
The portrait is still missing. I asked the people in the 
parliamentary library to find out for me when it was that 
this eccentric character burst into the House of Commons 
and did this damage. It was on or about June 21, 1973. 
Well, I don’t know how few these craftsmen may be who 
are capable of repairing the damage. I don’t know how 
large a backlog of work they have. But it seems to me very 
strange that a whole 15 months could elapse without this 
portrait being restored; and if the portrait had been so 
badly damaged that it cannot be restored, then I think the 
government of the country should approach the Meighen 
family and ask to be allowed to have a copy made of the 
portrait—the identical portrait—which, to the best of my 
recollection, is in the possession of the family in Toronto. I 
can’t help—and here the old Tory Adam, I suppose, peeps 
out—I can’t help suspecting, honourable senators, that if 
the portrait had been a portrait of Mr. Mackenzie King the 
repairs would have been performed with a great deal more 
celerity, and the portrait would months and months ago 
have been hanging in its accustomed place. This may be an 
unworthy suspicion, but I can’t help feeling there may be 
some grounds for it, and I hope these rather bitter words 
will sink into the mind of the Leader of the Government, 
and the responsible people on the government side, and 
that this shocking gap on the wall over there by the other 
chamber will be filled, as it ought to be filled. I am really 
very gravely and deeply disturbed about this, and I cannot 
refrain from using rather—perhaps unduly—strong lan- 
guage about it. 

I want to say something now, briefly, about this busi- 
ness of Senate reform. 

We are to have shortly before us, I think—well, pretty 
soon, I suppose, anyway—a single bill on this subject; a 
modest bill, but a good bill; and on this I think I shall have 
the support of honourable gentlemen immediately to my 
right, because this particular bill simply embodies a pro- 
posal made by the Deputy Leader of the Opposition last 
session, and, I think, the session before, namely, a proposal 
to add two senators to this chamber representing the 
Yukon Territory and the Northwest Territories. So far so 
good. I don’t think anybody is likely to object to that 
except possibly some people from the NDP, who think 
there ought not to be any senators at all, and who, when 
this matter came up once before, expressed themselves in 
most unsuitable and discourteous terms, saying—one of 
them—I think, that nobody in the Territories with any 
self-respect would accept a senatorship. I couldn’t help 
wondering, again, in a cynical frame of mind, perhaps, 
whether it might not turn out that there were a number of 
people in the Northwest Territories who, by this test, 
would be lacking in self-respect and would be quite will- 
ing to accept a seat in this house. Anyway, here’s this 
proposal. That’s the only piece of legislation which so far 
has issued from the government on the subject of Senate 
reform. I think that is something all of us can accept 
without a tremor, and I think, indeed, with some pleasure. 
But the only other proposals were sketched out by the 
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Prime Minister the other day, and I am inclined to agree 
with Senator O’Leary that they leave something to be 
desired. I don’t think that I should go quite as far as he did 
in the matter, but I am dubious about them. I don’t think 
really that there is any reasonable ground for the Honour- 
able Senator Grosart’s suggestion that the provinces ought 
to have been consulted about these changes. There is 
certainly, to my mind, no question at all that legally, 
under the provisions of section 91, head (1), of the British 
North America Act the Parliament of Canada can do 
anything it likes to the Senate by an ordinary act of 
Parliament, just as easily as it can pass an amendment to 
the Criminal Code or a bill dealing with trademarks or 
whatever you like. 


@ (2100) 


But I am uneasy about two features of this proposal. 
One is this business of the suspensive veto. I admit that 
when the Joint Committee on the Constitution made its 
recommendations on the subject of the Senate, I did not 
dissent from them and the suspensive veto is in there. But 
sometimes one reflects after the event and begins to 
wonder whether one’s initial position was altogether well- 
founded, and I personally should like to see a very great 
deal of very careful thought given to this business of the 
suspensive veto and especially in the regard that Senator 
O’Leary noted. If we are to have this chamber abolished, it 
seems to me that it must be only after a very, very careful 
process and it must be perfectly evident that this is really 
the will of the country. Very rarely, indeed, in many years 
has a government in the other place enjoyed the support of 
half the electorate. I think the only two cases in which, 
since 1917, the government won more than half the popu- 
lar vote were in 1940 and 1958. So that the mere fact that 
there may be a large majority over there carrying some- 
thing through the house does not mean necessarily that 
the whole country wants it. It does seem to me quite 
possible that you might find the other place passing a 
measure for the abolition of the Senate and a frightful 
outcry against this measure in large parts of the country. 
Then I think we should be perfectly justified in saying, 
“We won’t pass this thing until it has been made perfectly 
clear, perhaps by a general election, that this is the real 
desire of the country.” This house took that position on 
the Borden Naval Aid Bill of 1913, and I think it was, in 
retrospect, amply justified in doing so. So I think that this 
business of the suspensive veto needs very careful con- 
sideration and I am not as ready to open my mouth, shut 
my eyes and swallow it as I was a year or so ago. There is 
something to be said for it, but there is also something to 
be said against it. 

As for this proposal of a seven-year term, renewable, so 
to speak, on good behaviour, the difficulty is, who is to 
judge the good behaviour? The danger is that it would be 
the government of the day which would make the deci- 
sion. I don’t wish to be unduly cynical, but it seems to me 
that there would be a temptation for any government of 
either party to say, “Well, that man has been pretty 
obstreperous; he has been a nuisance, and we don’t think 
he ought to be re-appointed.” There might also be a tend- 
ency on the part of some honourable senators, especially 
those coming near the end of their seven-year term, to 
keep an eye cocked over their shoulder to see how what 
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they said and did was going down with the powers that be 
in office at the time. Perhaps I should not be so suspicious, 
but I have been careful to say that I think that this might 
apply to governments of both parties and I think also to 
senators of both parties. I am afraid there is a certain 
human weakness in most of us, and it might be open to 
temptation, and therefore I am a little dubious about that 
particular proposal also. 


I should have been much more happy about the sugges- 
tions for Senate reform if they had incorporated some of 
the other proposals which were in the report of the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee on the Constitution, which 
would have added materially to the strength of this house 
and would not have been open to the kind of objections 
that this particular proposal is. 


I don’t know where it came from, and I don’t know how 
seriously it is intended—it may be merely a kite that is 
being flown to test the wind—but I for one am prepared to 
look with a very critical eye at any proposal of this sort 
that comes before us, and I hope that nobody will accuse 
me, as I have occasionally been accused before by people 
in the party to my right, of being too eager to display my 
loyalty to the government. This is a subject on which I 
think we should all be prepared to show a good deal of 
independence of mind. 


Now, finally—and honourable senators will be relieved 
to know that I am coming towards the end, although they 
may feel that I am like some of the old-fashioned preach- 
ers who said, “To conclude,” and then, “In conclusion,” 
and then, “Finally,” and, “Now, my dear brethren, to say a 
last word,” or something of that nature—finally, I want to 
touch on a subject of some delicacy and I hope that 
nobody will, at some point during my discussion, jump to 
the conclusion that he has heard the whole thing and start 
denouncing me as an arrant partisan or bigot on one side 
or the other. 


The subject I refer to is the recent Quebec legislation 
known as Bill 22. I approach this with some diffidence 
partly because I have a foot in both camps, so to speak. As 
some honourable senators have heard me say before, I am 
a member and an officer in several capacities—an active 
member—of a French language United Church in which, I 
might add, I recently preached my twelfth French sermon. 
Protestant ministers of the French language are rather 
scarce and so when our minister goes on holiday the laity 
has to pitch in. So I think I have some feeling for French 
Canadians and French-Canadian opinion. On the other 
hand I am of almost purely English extraction, and I think 
I have some feeling the other way too, and I find that 
when I am discussing things of this sort with French 
Canadian friends I find myself, over and over again, 
saying, “Qui, oui, d’accord, mais...”, and when I am dis- 
cussing it with some of my English Canadian friends I 
say, “Yes, yes, I know, I see your point but at the same 
time I think you should allow for such and such; you must 
recognize that this is so; you must realize that French 
Canadians can’t see the thing in that way; you must 
remember that they have certain claims that may be 
strange to you.” So, I find myself doing a tightrope act, 
and I fear that before I have finished my discussion of this 
subject, not necessarily tonight, I shall be left almost 
without friends; I shall find myself in the same position as 
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I once did after a speech I gave on a similar subject at 
Couchiching, when I received two extremely abusive 
anonymous letters, both in English, one of which said, 
“You have sold out to the French Canadians,” and the 
other of which said, “You are inspired by hatred of Que- 
bec.” Well, I don’t know, but I don’t think either remark 
was justified. 

Now, some may say that this subject, Bill 22, is purely 
provincial and should not be discussed here. I think not. I 
think it has national repercussions. The Government of 
Canada is trying to promote bilingualism across the coun- 
try within the jurisdiction of this Parliament, and it is 
trying to encourage provincial governments within their 
jurisdiction to promote bilingualism as far as possible. 
And I think it has had some success in both respects— 
much more success, naturally, within its own jurisdiction 
than in the process of encouraging the provinces. New 
Brunswick, for example, has adopted an Official Lan- 
guages Act based on our own and following the lines of 
our Official Languages Act very closely. Ontario has gone 
a considerable distance, and for those of us who remember 
Ontario as it was less than a generation ago, an extraordi- 
nary distance, towards providing French education for 
French-speaking children and towards providing govern- 
ment services in French for Franco-Ontarian citizens. 
Now, I know that much remains to be done, and I know 
there have been various difficulties about this in particu- 
lar places, but at the same time I think considerable 
progress has been made, notably in these two provinces 
where the bulk of the French-speaking population outside 
Quebec lives. I am not always sure that French-speaking 
people in the province of Quebec always quite realize how 
much progress has been made, and how much has been 
done. I know that in New Brunswick certain very impor- 
tant parts of the Official Languages Act have not been 
proclaimed and that the Acadians have been protesting 
against this, and doubtless with reason. However, I dis- 
cussed the matter not very long ago with the provincial 
ombudsman, whom I happened to meet, a man I have 
known for some considerable time, and he told me—and I 
have every reason from my knowledge of him to believe 
that he was telling me the truth—that these particular 
sections had not been proclaimed because the provincial 
government was reluctant to put them into effect in 
theory, to proclaim them, to declare they were in force 
when, in fact, the machinery for making them effective 
was not there; that it wanted to have the machinery ready 
to make them effective before it proclaimed them and that 
it was working as hard and as fast as it could to get this 
machinery ready. Now, of course, there will always be 
those who say, well, it is not going fast enough; there will 
be those who say it is going as slowly as if it were driving 
a snail ahead of it; and there will be those who say it 
should make greater efforts. But I think a considerable 
effort has been made and is being made. 
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To sum it up, I shall venture to say that in the predomi- 
nantly English-speaking provinces and certainly within 
the jurisdiction of this Parliament, the movement has 
been toward bilingualism. In Quebec under Bill 22 the 
movement is away from bilingualism and I think Quebec’s 
action is likely to slow down or even arrest progress in the 
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other provinces, notably in New Brunswick. That is the 
main reason why I say that this legislation has national 
repercussions and, in my judgment, unfortunate 
repercussions. 


Now, having said that, let me add at once that I have the 
liveliest sympathy with the essential object of the legisla- 
tion. I can understand why French Canadians, especially 
French Canadians in Quebec, are disturbed by the decline 
in the proportion of Canada’s population which is French- 
speaking. I can understand the feeling that the only sure 
defence is to fall back on fortress Quebec. I can under- 
stand the fear that immigrants to Quebec, particularly 
immigrants who are neither French- nor English-speak- 
ing, choosing to educate their children in English, may in 
time undermine the fortress. I doubt whether these fears 
are altogether justified. From this point of view, the worst 
population projections submitted to the Gendron Commis- 
sion show that by 1991 Quebec would be slightly over 79 
per cent French-speaking and the city and island of Mont- 
real 62 per cent to 67 per cent French-speaking. Those 
were the worst projections, the most unfavourable to the 
French language. I am much more optimistic about the 
future of the French language in Quebec and in Canada 
than the people who drafted and passed Bill 22. Nonethe- 
less, with the general object of the legislation and with 
many of its provisions I have no quarrel. 


I think, also, it is worth noting that Bill 22 does not take 
away any of the language privileges guaranteed to the 
English-speaking population of Quebec by section 133 of 
the British North America Act. Let us look carefully at 
those. You sometimes hear it said that the British North 
America Act makes English and French official languages 
in Quebec. Well, it does not mention official languages; it 
does not use the term. It simply says as far as the English- 
speaking population in Quebec is concerned, this: first of 
all, any member that you elect to the legislature can take 
part in the debates in English. They may, or they may not; 
they are free to do it. (Incidentally, the Ontario legislature 
some years ago passed a formal resolution providing that 
any member of the Ontario legislature had the right to 
deliver his speeches in that legislature in French. It was 
passed unanimously though, as Professor Tom Symons 
points out, a few members apparently found it advisable 
to be absent when the vote was taken.) It says, first of all, 
that the English-speaking people in Quebec can speak 
English in the legislature. Second, it says that the records 
and journals of the legislature must be kept in both lan- 
guages. Third, it says that the acts of the legislature must 
be published in both languages. Fourth, it says that in any 
pleading or process in or issuing from the courts of Quebec 
either language may be used. Now, Bill 22 does not touch 
any of those. There is the marginal question of whether, 
by saying that where the ordinary rules of construction do 
not yield a definitive result as to the meaning of a piece of 
legislation, the French version shall prevail in case of 
conflict between the two versions. As far as I can discover, 
however, from discussion with some very good constitu- 
tional lawyers of both language groups—I think I may 
even venture to mention one of them, the Dean of the 
Faculty of Law at the University of Ottawa, who has done 
two masterly articles on this subject in the local French- 
language paper, Le Droit,—I think I can say that this does 
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not really invade, or infringe upon, privileges or rights of 
the English-speaking people in Quebec as laid down in the 
British North America Act. 


It is argued also by Professor Frank Scott _and six of his 
colleagues in the McGill Faculty of Law that indirectly 
the legislation will take away rights guaranteed to the 
Protestant schools of Quebec by section 93 in the British 
North America Act. On the face of it this argument looks 
pretty thin, because as we all know, or ought to know, I 
suppose all of us do know, what section 93 deals with is 
the educational rights of the “Protestant and Roman Cath- 
olic minorities of the Queen’s subjects.” There is not a 
word about French or English. Perhaps there should have 
been; according to some people the Fathers of Confedera- 
tion, not being very bright in these people’s estimation, 
when they. said Protestant and Roman Catholic meant 
English and French. I should be interested to be able to 
call the spirit of D’Arcy McGee from the vasty deep, and 
ask him whether when he said “Catholic” he meant 
“French”. I have my strong doubts. Anyway, what is 
guaranteed on the face of it is denominational rights, the 
rights of the Protestant and Roman Catholic minorities of 
the Queen’s subjects. If there were any doubt about this, 
any doubt that it did not deal with language, one has been 
inclined to think, most jurists, I think—and I am here 
simply parroting, as it were, the words of constitutional 
lawyers of my acquaintance; I am not attempting to offer 
my own opinions—but most jurists have concluded that it 
was definitively settled by the judgment of the judicial 
committee of the Privy Council in the MacKell case, 
which quite clearly laid it down as far as Ontario was 
concerned that linguistic rights were not guaranteed. 


However, Professor Scott and his colleagues, some of 
whom made a very thorough study of this over a period of 
some years, are convinced that the MacKell decision does 
not really apply to Quebec. They claim that there were one 
or more pre-Confederation statutes of the old Province of 
Canada dealing with education in what was then Canada 
East, which gave the Protestant school commissions of the 
time the power to determine the language of instruction. 
They therefore claim that section 93, paragraph 1 of the 
British North America Act indirectly guarantees this pro- 
tection for the language of instruction in Protestant 
schools of Quebec, because it says nothing in any provin- 
cial law on education “shall prejudicially affect any right 
or privilege with respect to denominational schools which 
any class of persons have by law in the province at the 
Union”. 

Now, I have been meaning to go and look up those 
statutes. I have not done so; I should have. I don’t know 
that I should have been very much further ahead if I had 
done so, because had I arrived at a conclusion different 
from that of Professor Scott and his colleagues I hope I 
should have had enough humility not to proffer my con- 
trary lay opinion against their distinguished professional 
opinion, though I must add, of course, that very often you 
find constitutional lawyers of equal distinction arguing on 
opposite sides and I don’t think this case is an exception. 
However, that is one point they make about this Bill 22. 
They think it might be held by the courts to be invalid in 
its education clauses because of this particular feature. I 
don’t know. 
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They also say that any Protestant child in Quebec has 
an indefeasible right to go to a Protestant school, and if he 
arrives—suppose he is un petit chinois, and hasn’t any 
English or French, and he and his parents, through a 
Chinese interpreter, say he is a Protestant, he is a Pres- 
byterian, he is a United Churchman, or whatever it might 
be—the claim of Professor Scott and his colleagues is that 
no government official can come along and say, “No, you 
can’t go there because you can’t speak English.” They say 
a Protestant child has an indefeasible legal right, regard- 
less of his linguistic abilities, or lack of them, to go to a 
Protestant school in Quebec. 

I think they may be on stronger ground there. I proffer 
that lay opinion with, I hope, suitable humility. 

These distinguished lawyers also argue that there are 
three or four provisions of Bill 22 that are beyond the 
powers of the province. For what my opinion is worth, I 
agree with them, that the legislation cannot validly be 
applied to public utilities falling within the jurisdiction of 
the Parliament of Canada. I don’t think this makes very 
much difference, because if the railways, for example, are 
asked to print their tickets in French—I think they are 
probably doing it already—it would be a sensible thing to 
do. So I don’t think any question will arise. But technical- 
ly I think you could make an argument that if all interpro- 
vincial railways, or interprovincial airlines, under the 
jurisdiction of this Parliament said, “No, we are not going 
to obey this feature of the law. We are going to print our 
tickets only in English,” they couldn’t very well be got at. 
But, as I say, I think it is an academic question. 

I am a little uneasy, because of some things which have 
been said in the last few days, about the position of public 
servants of the Dominion of Canada in the city of Hull. 
There has been some suggestion there that they would be 
obliged to conduct their business in French because of the 
provisions of Bill 22. I venture to doubt whether, in fact, 
the provisions of Bill 22 would apply to functionaries of 
the Government of Canada working in the province of 
Quebec. I should defer to legal opinion on the subject, 
certainly, but this would be my offhand lay opinion, that 
if anybody tried to say to somebody in one of the Domin- 
ion government offices in Hull, “You have got to conduct 
your business in French,” he could answer, “No, I don’t 
have to.” 

Now, on a lot of constitutional questions raised by these 
distinguished jurists I confess I have doubts. I am not by 
any means as thoroughly convinced of the invalidity of 
certain features of the legislation as they are. 

I noticed the other day in another place a certain person 
said roundly that I had declared the whole bill was uncon- 
stitutional. I never said anything of the sort. I wouldn’t 
have dared to say anything of the sort. I would not be so 
foolish. : 

Senator Walker: May I ask the honourable senator a 
question? 

Senator Forsey: Yes. 

Senator Walker: Is there anybody of any prominence in 
authority who does say that Bill 22 is unconstitutional? 

Senator Forsey: Does anybody say that? I don’t think 
anybody of any consequence has said that the whole thing 
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is unconstitutional. I think there are some distinguished 
constitutional lawyers, notably Professor Scott, who have 
said certain features of it are unconstitutional. On the 
whole I am rather doubtful about the opinions that have 
been expressed on some of these things. I have a good deal 
of sympathy with their views, but on the whole I am 
rather doubtful about them. 


In my opinion, the question of the constitutional validi- 
ty of this act or any part of it should be tested in the 
courts by the aggrieved minority, and any other remedy 
should be invoked only after that has been done. I don’t 
think it would be a good idea for the government to take a 
reference case on the thing, because that would be merely 
an advisory opinion and the provincial government could 
say, “It’s just an advisory opinion. If an actual piece of 
litigation, if that is the proper word, came before the court, 
it might be convinced by the facts and the evidence before 
it, and the argument, that the advisory opinion had been 
too hastily formed and was not its final opinion on the 
subject.” 


This is, of course, rather unlikely. It seems to me that 
the English-speaking minority in Quebec is perfectly 
capable, financially and otherwise, of testing any feature 
of this bill in the courts. There are poor English-speaking 
people in the province of Quebec, but there are an awful 
lot of English-speaking people in the province of Quebec 
who are by no means destitute or even moderately poor. A 
lot of them are very well off and could perfectly well 
afford to take a case on this matter to the courts if they see 
fit. It seems to me that if they are seriously aggrieved and 
feel they are seriously—I think the French legal term is 
lésés—this is the thing for them to do. They should not 
expect somebody else to do it for them. 


The objection to that, saying “Leave the whole question 
of constitutionality to the courts, and don’t do anything 
else until that has been done,” is that this might take a 
very long time, and by the time the final decision came 
down it might be too late to invoke some of the other 
remedies which, theoretically at least, are available to the 
English-speaking minority. 

I don’t think that is a very serious matter in fact, 
because the only extraordinary remedy which would be 
theoretically available, available only for a very limited 
time, is the Dominion government’s power of disallow- 
ance, and I think I may say with some confidence that it is 
highly unlikely, to say the least, that that particular power 
would be invoked in this particular case. 


As far as the education provisions are concerned, if the 
aggrieved minority is not happy about those, even if the 
decision of the courts goes against it, it can always avail 
itself of paragraph 3 of section 93; which says: 

Where in any Province a System of separate or 
Dissentient Schools exists by Law at the Union or is 
thereafter established by the Legislature of the Prov- 
ince, an Appeal shall lie to the Governor General in 
Council from any Act or Decision of any Provincial 
Authority— 


Any act or decision of any provincial authority. 


—affecting any Right or Privilege of the Protestant or 
Roman Catholic Minority of the Queen’s Subjects in 
relation to Education. 
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There is no time limit upon that, and it applies, as honour- 
able senators can see from what I have just quoted, not 
merely to the legislation itself but also to any regulations, 
directives, decisions, or whatnot, by any administrative 
authority under the legislation. 


That brings me to one other consideration about this 
bill. One of the most objectionable features of it, I think 
by common consent of the Parti Québécois on the one 
hand and the English-speaking minority on the other, is 
the enormous scope left to administrative discretion. 


I went through the bill in its final form and counted 17 
different places—and they were on matters of substantial 
importance—where it says, “The minister shall make 
regulations,” or “the Régie shall make regulations”, or 
some administrative authority shall decide. Power is 
placed in the hands of public servants, officials, func- 
tionaries, and this was strongly objected to during the 
proceedings on the bill in the Legislative Assembly of 
Quebec both by the Parti Québécois and by the English- 
speaking people who came before the committee, and I 
think by the two English-speaking Liberals who broke 
party ranks on the thing. 

Of course, some administrative discretion is inescapable, 
but I think both the Parti Québécois and the English- 
speaking opponents of the bill are right in arguing that the 
degree of administrative discretion, indeed the kind of 
administrative discretion, provided for in this act is dan- 
gerously wide. 

I think that explains to some extent the very widespread 
alarm in the English-speaking community about the ulti- 
mate effects of this legislation. 

Rightly or wrongly many people in that community 
believe that the real effect of this legislation will come 
from the decisions made by administrative bodies, 
administrative officials—not merely ministers but civil 
servants—and rightly or wrongly they suspect that a great 
many of those civil servants, and especially in the Depart- 
ment of Education, are in what I might perhaps be permit- 
ted to call imperfect sympathy with the point of view of 
the English-speaking community, imperfect sympathy 
with the rights of the English-speaking community, as the 
English-speaking community at least sees them. 

@ (2130) 

I am coming very near the end of what I wanted to say. 
There are certain features of the act which appear to be 
merely vexatious and oppressive; for instance, the provi- 
sions which require that the public administration, which 
specifically includes universities—an extraordinary provi- 
sion that, universities as part of the public administra- 
tion—that the public administration shall have, as its 
language of internal communication, French. There is 
provision that in the case of English-speaking universities 
they could also have an English version, but it seems quite 
clear that McGill, for example, would have to have all its 
internal communications in French. Doubtless, there 
would be an English version, too, but there would have to 
be a French version, and in case of conflict between the 
two, the French version would prevail. I cannot see—and 
this is certainly the opinion of Professor Scott and his 
colleagues, and appears to be well founded—I cannot see 
that that can do the French Canadian or the French 
language any good at all. It seems to me it will merely be 
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an added expense and an infernal nuisance to McGill and, 
doubtless, to the other English-language universities in 
the province. I think it is a very unfortunate and foolish 
provision, and one that cannot really have any good effect 
at all. 


Finally, let me deal with the contention that Bill 22 
merely does to the English-speaking minority in Quebec 
what the other provinces have done to their French-speak- 
ing minorities or, in fact, rather less than the other prov- 
inces have done. That would be more accurate, because it 
doesn’t take away, as I noted, any of the rights of the 
English-speaking minority under section 133 of the British 
North America Act. Manitoba, in 1890, took away all the 
rights supposedly guaranteed to the French population of 
that province by the original Constitution of Manitoba. 
Curiously, although the legislation expressly stated that 
this was to apply only in so far as the jurisdiction of the 
legislature extended—which was practically an open invi- 
tation to anybody to challenge its validity—curiously 
enough, nobody did challenge its validity until 1916 when 
a French Canadian argued in a certain case that he should 
be allowed to present his case in the French language on 
the ground that the act of 1890 was invalid. His challenge 
was turned down by the court of first instance, and he did 
not appeal. It seems to me a most extraordinary thing that 
this never came up before and that it was not carried 
through to a conclusion. But I suppose that in the 1890s the 
French Canadian people in Manitoba were so preoccupied 
with the school question, and when that was settled in the 
way it was, half-settled, settled by the fragile and inade- 
quate lLaurier-Greenway compromise, they rather 
despaired and decided it was hopeless to try to do any- 
thing. The courts had failed them, as they felt; the Domin- 
ion Cabinet had failed them. It had issued a remedial 
order which had been disobeyed: the Province of Manitoba 
refused to restore the separate school system pursuant to 
the remedial order. It had tried to put a remedial bill 
through the Parliament of Canada, but obstruction by the 
Liberal Opposition led by Wilfrid Laurier, supported by 
some bigoted Ontario Conservatives, succeeded in pre- 
venting that bill from getting through. So they said, “Well, 
what’s the use? No use; throw in the towel.” Anyhow, it 
wasn’t challenged successfully; only once, halfheartedly. 


But surely by 1974 we have got past the point where we 
say, in effect, “You kicked our people in the teeth in 1890; 
now we are going to kick your people in the teeth 84 years 
later,” That doesn’t seem to me to be a civilized kind of 
argument, and I am glad to see it has been used only by 
certain supporters of Bill 22. I do not think this is the way 
we make progress; I do not think it is the way we promote 
national unity; I do not think it is the way we defend the 
rights of the French Canadians or the French language. 


I don’t find it very convincing to say that Quebec, in Bill 
22, is only following the example of other provinces. That 
statement is not altogether accurate, and to the extent that 
it is accurate, Quebec is following the bad, old example of 
the other provinces instead of the new, better example. It 
is moving in the opposite direction from the other prov- 
inces. To the extent that the statement is true, it simply 
means, I think, that Quebec is discouraging the other 
provinces from moving further in a new and better way, 
which some of us, at least, hoped they were following. 
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To sum up, I am sorry that this bill was passed in its 
present form. I think it is, in many of its features, unjust 
and oppressive. I think the degree and kind of administra- 
tive discretion it provides for is dangerous to the liberties 
of the subject. I fear that the legislation will work to the 
economic disadvantage of Quebec. I hope the question of 
the legal validity of certain parts of the legislation will be 
tested in the courts. I also hope that on reflection, and 
after experience, the Legislature of Quebec may so amend 
the act that it will be shorn of its objectionable provisions 
and made more effective for its good and essential purpose 
of strengthening the position of the French language in 
Quebec without, at the same time, prejudicing its increas- 
ingly favourable position in the rest of the country. 


I hope I have escaped the charge of being a fanatic or a 
bigot on this subject. I have tried to express myself with 
care and in a judicious, if not judicial, spirit. I really think 
this is something on which, shall I say, a former member 
of the English-speaking minority in Quebec has a right to 
be heard, and I should feel that I was not performing my 
duties in this Senate and my duties as a former member of 
the English-speaking minority in Quebec, and as a citizen 
of Canada with a foot in both camps, if I did not undertake 
some such discussion of this matter as I have engaged in 
tonight. 


Hon. John Morrow Godfrey: Honourable senators, I do 
not think I can add anything of value to what has already 
been said about Madam Speaker; her predecessor, Senator 
Fergusson; the new Leader of the Government and his 
predecessor, Senator Martin; and our two new senators, 
Senator Barrow and Senator Cottreau. I will merely say 
that I agree with and heartily second all the nice things 
that have been said about them by those who have preced- 
ed me in this debate. 


I feel that this is an appropriate occasion to make the 
following brief comments on one matter only. Like many 
millions of my fellow Canadians, I looked forward with 
keen anticipation to the recent renewal of the Russia- 
Canada hockey series. I had hoped and expected that our 
players had learned a lesson from the series two years ago, 
that they would remember they were representing their 
country, and that it was of vital importance that every one 
of them behave in a sportsmanlike fashion. In internation- 
al sporting events, particularly when a team is represent- 
ing their country, how you win, in my opinion—Vince 
Lombardi to the contrary—is just as important as 
winning. 

I saw the game in Toronto and, along with nearly every- 
one else I have talked to who was present, I saw the 
Russian team score a goal which was disallowed—honest- 
ly, I believe, although mistakenly—by the Canadian 
referee. I would have been a very proud Canadian indeed 
if on that occasion someone in authority on Team Canada 
had immediately stepped forward like a man and a sports- 
man, and conceded the Russian team the goal that they 
obviously and actually scored. 


My feelings of regret over this incident, however, were 
nothing compared to my feelings when I heard about the 
fight after the sixth game in Russia. As a Canadian, I was 
ashamed of the conduct of Rick Ley who brutally, and 
without provocation, attacked one of the stars of the 
Russian team after the game had ended in a defeat for the 
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Canadians. I have talked to many fellow Canadians from 
all walks of life and of all ages about this since, and they, 
without exception, felt exactly the same way I did about 
it. They felt that by his inexcusable conduct, Ley unjus- 
tifiably damaged, in the eyes of the world, the reputation 
of Canada, and in their opinion he was a disgrace to his 
country. 


@ (2140) 


Here again, whoever had the authority had a chance to 
redeem the fair name of Canada. He should, without any 
prompting from anyone, least of all the Russians, have 
immediately sent Rick Ley packing back to Canada, where 
he belonged at that particular moment. 


I feel that I should say this just in case anyone outside 
Canada, and particularly the Russians, think that Canadi- 
ans as a whole approve of the childish, unsportsmanlike, 
outrageous and stupid conduct of a hooligan like Rick Ley. 


I would also like to say that in my opinion Tom Brown, 
the Canadian referee, who did not allow the Russian goal 
in Toronto, completely redeemed himself in the seventh 
game. It was obvious to anyone who saw the replay on 
television of the disputed goal, which included a picture of 
the clock in the upper right hand corner, that the goal was 
scored an appreciable length of time after the clock regis- 
tered zero and the game was over. Here again, the Canadi- 
an coach did not do Canada proud when he threatened not 
to play the last game unless this post-game goal was 
allowed. 

Some commentators have claimed that the Canadians 
lost the series in the committee room. That, in my opinion, 
is a lot of baloney. A fine Canadian hockey team lost to a 
superb Russian team on the ice, and nowhere else. While it 
was disappointing, there is no disgrace in that, and we 
should have no hesitation in admitting it. 


Hon. Sidney lL. Buckwold: Honourable senators, my 
name is not on the list of those to speak and I know it is 
late, but I cannot sit back and say nothing after listening 
to what I feel has been a very unfair and unjustified 
attack on Team Canada as it represented this country in 
Russia during the recent hockey series. I feel it would be 
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wrong to adjourn this evening leaving unanswered the 
almost insulting words of my honourable colleague about 
the performance of Team Canada. 

I say this because I personally have toured Europe with 
a hockey team. I had that privilege a few years ago when I 
was Mayor of Saskatoon, and accompanied our very fine 
team, the Saskatoon Quakers. That team played the na- 


tional teams of some countries, and I saw European 


hockey. I saw the kind of antics that went on when the 
referee was not looking, and sometimes when he was. I 
saw the frustration of our players. I saw the bodies of 
some of our fine young men in the dressing room after- 
wards with the black and blue marks of the stick butts, 
the spearing and all the other things that provoked those 
young athletes into emotions which certainly they them- 
selves regretted, and which we all regretted, but which, 
believe me, are the result of the kind of provocation that 
makes a man sometimes lose control of himself. I can 
understand it because I have seen it. 


I merely wish to say to honourable senators that I am 
proud of Team Canada. I am proud of what they have 
done. I agree that the best team won, but I would not want 
this body, those honourable senators who are here, to feel 
that our people who represented us acted in a way that 
was a disgrace to Canada. I suggest that they did what 
every good red-blooded young Canadian would do. They 
could only take so much and then they had to explode. I 
am proud of these boys. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear. 


Senator Godfrey: Honourable senators, I should like to 
clear up a misconception. I was not criticizing Team 
Canada, and I thought I made that clear in my last 
remarks. I was criticizing one man, Mr. Rick Ley, as far as 
the players are concerned. I did deprecate other things. 
After the game was over Rick Ley admitted that he had no 
provocation; he went after that Russian. I still say that the 
people I have been talking to deprecated it in every way, 
and thought he was a disgrace to the country. 


On motion of Senator Rowe, debate adjourned. 
The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 2 p.m. 
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The Senate met at 2 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 
Prayers. 


PRINTING OF PARLIAMENT 
JOINT COMMITTEE—COMMONS MEMBERS 
The Hon. The Speaker informed the Senate that the 
following message had been received from the House of 
Commons: 

Ordered,—That a Message be sent to the Senate to 
acquaint Their Honours that Mrs. Appolloni, Mrs. Holt 
and Messrs. Allard, Andres (Lincoln), Clarke (Van- 
couver Quadra), Daudlin, Ellis, Epp, Forrestall, Fran- 
cis, Grafftey, Loiselle (Chambly), Maine, Marshall, 
Parent, Patterson, Pelletier (Sherbrooke), Pinard, 
Raines, Reid, Reynolds, Rodriguez and Symes have 
been appointed a Committee to direct the printing of 
the House of Commons and to act on behalf of the 
House as members of a Joint Committee of both 
Houses on the subject of the Printing of Parliament. 
Attest 


Alistair Fraser 
The Clerk of the House of Commons 


Ordered, that the message do lie on the Table. 


REGULATIONS AND OTHER STATUTORY 
INSTRUMENTS 
JOINT COMMITTEE—COMMONS MEMBERS 
The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that the 
following message had been received from the House of 
Commons: 

Ordered,—That a Message be sent to the Senate to 
acquaint Their Honours that Messrs. Balfour, Béch- 
ard, Brewin, Fox, Hnatyshyn, Laprise, Lawrence, 
MacGuigan, Marceau, McCleave, Poulin and Robinson 
have been appointed a Committee to act on behalf of 
this House as members of a Joint Committee of both 
Houses on Regulations and other Statutory Instru- 
ments. Attest 


Alistair Fraser 
The Clerk of the House of Commons 


Ordered, that the message do lie on the Table. 


LIBRARY OF PARLIAMENT 
JOINT COMMITTEE—COMMONS MEMBERS 
The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that the 
following message had been received from the House of 
Commons: 


Ordered,—That a Message be sent to the Senate to 
acquaint Their Honours that this House has appointed 
Miss Nicholson and Messrs. Bussiéres, Condon, Dau- 
dlin, De Bané, Fortin, Jelinek, Lachance, Lambert 
(Edmonton West), Lapointe, MacDonald (Egmont), 
MacKay, Maine, Mitges, O’Sullivan, Pinard, Reid, 
Roche, Symes, Tessier and Wenman a Committee to 
assist His Honour the Speaker in the direction of the 
Library of Parliament so far as the interests of the 
House of Commons are concerned, and to act on 
behalf of this House as members of a Joint Committee 
of both Houses on the Library. Attest 


Alistair Fraser 
The Clerk of the House of Commons 


Ordered, that the message do lie on the Table. 


RESTAURANT OF PARLIAMENT 
JOINT COMMITTEE—COMMONS MEMBERS 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that the 
following message had been received from the House of 
Commons: 

Ordered,—That a Message be sent to the Senate to 
acquaint Their Honours that this House has appointed 
Miss Bégin and Messrs. Allard, Crouse, Gauthier 
(Ottawa-Vanier), Gilbert, Guay (St. Boniface), Isa- 
belle, Langlois, Lumley, McKinley, Munro 
(Esquimalt-Saanich), Neil, Paproski, Roberts, Roy 
(Laval), Schumacher, Skoreyko, Stewart (Cochrane), 
and Stollery a Committee to assist His Honour the 
Speaker in the direction of the management of the 
Restaurant of Parliament, so far as the interests of the 
House of Commons are concerned, and to act on 
behalf of the House as members of a Joint Committee 
of both Houses on the said Restaurant. Attest 


Alistair Fraser 
The Clerk of the House of Commons 


Ordered, that the message do lie on the Table. 


BUSINESS OF THE SENATE 
ON THE QUESTION PERIOD 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, I would just ask 
the Leader of the Government what is contemplated so far 
as the work before the Senate is concerned. We have, if I 
am not mistaken, eight or nine bills. 


Senator Langlois: We have ten bills. 
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Senator Flynn: Ten? Even better. I do not object to that. 
On the contrary. I would, however, appreciate, as far as we 
are concerned on this side, knowing when it is envisaged 
that these bills will be dealt with. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, it is the inten- 
tion of the government to initiate action on these meas- 
ures, hopefully, commencing tomorrow. I think honour- 
able members are aware of the special emergency 
legislation which has been introduced in the other place, 
and the progress of that legislation will largely determine 
our schedule in this assembly. We hope to have further 
information this afternoon, and it will be immediately 
communicated to the Leader of the Opposition. 


Senator Flynn: For clarification, may I ask if the gov- 
ernment intends to proceed with some of the legislation 
now on the Order Paper, or the emergency legislation 
which the Leader of the Government has mentioned? Is it 
the intention not to proceed with the debate on the 
Address in reply to Speech from the Throne at the same 
time? 

Senator Perrault: I should think that in the circum- 
stances priority would be given to the emergency legisla- 
tion, and that that debate would demand the total time of 
the house until brought to its conclusion. Then we would 
proceed, hopefully, with the Throne Speech debate, but at 
the same time consider having a portion of our day’s 
activities devoted as well to the expedition of legislation. 


@ (1410) 


PRINTING AND DISTRIBUTION OF GOVERNMENT BILLS— 
QUESTION 


Senator Grosart: Honourable senators, I have a ques- 
tion to ask the Leader of the Government. Yesterday there 
were introduced Bills S-7, S-8, S-9 and S-10. I did not find 
them in my file here and asked one of the pages to obtain 
those bills for me. He has just reported to me that he has 
talked to Distribution, where he was informed that they 
are not printed yet and therefore are not available. Surely 
this is not so? 


Senator Perrault: At this time there are severe demands 
being made on the facilities which produce copies of bills. 
I wish to assure the Deputy Leader of the Opposition, 
however, that every possible effort will be made to expe- 
dite the delivery to his desk of the bills in question. 


Senator Grosart: But may I ask the Leader of the 
Government if it is to be the practice to introduce bills 
here before copies are available to senators? This would 
seem a most unusual way to conduct the business of the 
Senate. 


Senator Perrault: This is quite a common practice for 
bills which are given first reading and it is true not only in 
this chamber but, as honourable senators are aware, in the 
other place also. 


NATIONAL PRESS GALLERY 
INVITATION TO RECEPTION—QUESTION 


Senator van Roggen: Honourable senators, the question 
period may not be the right moment to raise this matter, 
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but would the Leader of the Government care to make a 
statement concerning the reception that the National 
Press Gallery is holding between 6 and 8 o'clock this 
evening for all members of Parliament? This matter came 
to my attention only through attending our national 
caucus this morning. I received no other notice of it, and I 
thought that in case other senators had also not received 
this invitation, it should be pointed out that all members 
of this chamber have been invited to this function. I think 
it would be an excellent thing if as many senators as 
possible were to attend. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, all of us are, of 
course, aware of the fact that members of Parliament 
serve either in this chamber or the other chamber; but all 
of us are members of Parliament. If a general invitation 
has been issued to members of Parliament to attend a 
reception of this kind, I would think it involves every 
member of this chamber. 


Senator Croll: They presented it to caucus. 


Senator Grosart: Could I ask the Leader of the Govern- 
ment whether he thinks, if we are not invited, that we 
should go. 


Senator Perrault: I think that is a decision which must 
be made by the individual members of this assembly. 


Senator Flynn: No coercion. 


Senator van Roggen: Honourwble senators, in answer to 
Senator Grosart, and speakinz on the basis of having 
attended my own caucus this morning, I thought it was 
made quite clear at that caucus that members of the House 
of Commons also had not reveived individual invitations. 
It is simply an invitation put out by word of mouth to all 
members of Parliament. I do not think that members of 
this chamber should feel they are being treated differently 
by the press corps in not being invited individually. This 
had not even come to the attention of many members of 
the House of Commons. 


Senator Grosart: I wonder if I could suggest to the 
Leader of the Government, to clear this up because it 
could be very embarrassing, that he find out through the 
usual channels if we are invited and notify us later. 


Senator Flynn: I know we are not welcome, but I should 
like to know if we are invited. 


Senator Perrault: As a firm believer in private initia- 
tive, it seems to me that those senators who are interested 
in attending should make inquiries on their own behalf. 
However, I shall endeavour to clarify the situation to the 
best of my ability. 


Senator Walker: It would be an opportunity for the 
press gallery to see most of us for the first time. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear. 


Senator van Roggen: Honourable senators, I hesitate to 
belabour this subject, but I wish to say that the chairman 
of our caucus interrupted the proceedings later to say that 
he had made inquiries and had found out that the invita- 
tion was specifically to all members of Parliament, includ- 
ing senators. 


Senator Flynn: But we are not bound by your caucus. 
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Senator van Roggen: I know you are not bound by our 
caucus, but that situation has been cleared up. 


Senator Croll: Honourable senators, you see what hap- 
pens. The honourable senator rises and says that all mem- 
bers of Parliament are invited “including senators.” This 
is exactly what we object to. We are all members of 
Parliament. Let me say also that I cannot understand 
Senator Grosart. Any time we have a chance to freeload on 
them we should take it. They have freeloaded on us often 
enough before, so let’s go. 


Senator Walker: But aren’t they selling tickets for the 
drinks? 


TIME MAGAZINE 


BRIEF PRESENTED TO MEMBERS OF HOUSE OF COMMONS— 
QUESTION 


Senator Davey: Honourable senators, you may not be 
aware of the fact—as would seem to be the case in the 
situation dealt with in Senator van Roggen’s question— 
that Time magazine has within the last few days sent an 
extremely elaborate and expensive brief to the members of 
the other place. To the best of my knowledge this docu- 
ment has not been received by members of the Senate, and 
I just make the observation in passing that it is an inter- 
esting omission on the part of Time. 


Senator Argue: They know not what they do. 


Senator Walker: You won’t have to make a speech this. 


time. 


SPEECH FROM THE THRONE 
MOTION FOR ADDRESS IN REPLY—DEBATE CONTINUED 


The Senate resumed from yesterday consideration of 
His Excellency the Administrator’s Speech at the opening 
of the session, and the motion of Senator Neiman, second- 
ed by Senator Cottreau, for an Address in reply thereto. 


Hon. Frederick William Rowe: Honourable colleagues, I 
join with those who preceded me in this debate in extend- 
ing congratulations and good wishes to you, Madam 
Speaker, to the new Leader of the Government in the 
Senate, to the continuing Deputy Leader of the Govern- 
ment in the Senate and to the other party officials on both 
sides of this chamber. I join also in expressing my 
appreciation of the contribution made to the Senate by 
your predecessor, Madam Speaker, Senator Fergusson, and 
by that dean of Canadian statesmen and public figures, 
Senator Paul Martin. 


I welcome the two new members of the Senate and I 
congratulate the mover and the seconder of this motion. I 
know I shall be pardoned if I congratulate in particular 
my Newfoundland colleague, Senator Petten, on his 
appointment as Government Whip. I congratulate him not 
only because of this honour, but because of his willingness 
to assume this responsibility, which entails duties that are 
often difficult and sometimes thankless. 


Senator Flynn: Usually. 


Senator Rowe: I am sure that his honoured father, who 
sat with distinction in this Senate for so many years, if he 
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were alive today would be happy and gratified that his son 
is filling this post. 

The election that was held this past July proved two 
things, if nothing else. First, that the people of Canada 
wanted a stable government; and, second, they felt that 
the best person to lead the country in these difficult times 
was our present Prime Minister. They are difficult times. I 
suppose that all times are difficult in the life of a nation, 
but these are perhaps more difficult than we have known 
and experienced. I am not being unduly partisan when I 
say that the results of the election were of great satisfac- 
tion to me in a number of ways, but primarily in that the 
Canadian people confirmed my feeling regarding Prime 
Minister Trudeau. 

It was also a source of pride to Newfoundlanders—I am 
sure honourable senators will pardon this little bit of 
parochialism—that our representative in the Government 
of Canada, the Honourable Donald Jamieson, received the 
highest percentage of votes in the entire nation—a tribute 
both to his ability and to his dedicated efforts to serve 
both his native province and the country as a whole. I am 
sure that our colleague, Senator Carter, who laid the 
groundwork in that district, and who served the area so 
dedicatedly for something like 15 or 20 years, must be 
happy at the result, knowing that in one sense the ground- 
work that he laid is still there and that his efforts are still 
bearing fruit. 

Honourable senators, in speaking to the Throne debate, 
the big problem is not to find something to say but to 
select topics from a multitude of topics that concern us all, 
particularly when we have a new Parliament and a new 
administration. 


Senator Flynn: Or what not to say—to select what not 
to say. 


Senator Rowe: I thank the honourable Leader of the 
Opposition, and I am happy to see him back in his place 
after an absence of several weeks. 


Like most Canadians, I was happy to see that the 
Throne Speech made reference to transportation problems, 
but before dealing with that subject, I want to say a 
word—I would like to say much more but perhaps I should 
await a more appropriate time—about Senate reform, with 
special reference to the points made by Senator O’Leary in 
this chamber last night. Senator O’Leary appeared to be 
very much concerned, I think unduly concerned, over the 
statement by the Prime Minister during the course of the 
debate on the Throne Speech in the other house. I have 
before me the remarks of the Prime Minister, which 
appear in Hansard of the House of Commons for October 2. 
I gained the impression from what Senator O’Leary said 
that he feels in some way or another that the Prime 
Minister has made up his mind about what he is going to 
do, and that whether we like it or not it will be shoved 
down our throats. 


In my opinion, those fears are entirely groundless. Here 
is what the Prime Minister said: 


Mr. Speaker, I would like to say a word about the 
Senate. I know that it is not for me to say too much 
about that subject, but I think that it would not be 
more than good neighbour policy to suggest that at 
least a few reforms should be considered, reforms 
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which would in no way interfere with the authority of 
the provinces— 


The Prime Minister went on to suggest a couple of reform 
measures that came to mind, such as Senate appointments 
for a definite period of seven years, with the possibility of 
reappointment. In my view, those remarks by the Prime 
Minister were extremely temperate and reasonable. I do 
not think they contained anything to suggest otherwise, 
and I hasten to say that I have not discussed this subject 
with him. I have not had any conversation with him since 
he made that speech. I did not hear his speech, but I have 
read it, and I do not see anything to indicate that he has 
taken up a dogmatic, arbitrary, almost dictatorial position 
on this subject. I am quite sure, knowing the Prime Minis- 
ter as I do, that he has an open mind on this subject and is 
prepared to let the people of Canada, in the final analysis, 
decide what the future of this house is to be. They will 
have to decide, too, whether there are to be changes, 
whether there is to be reform. I, for one, feel there is need 
for reform, for changes. We are operating under a Consti- 
tution drawn up over 100 years ago, and times have cer- 
tainly changed since then. I will deal with this subject 
further at a later date. 
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I doubt whether there is anything pertaining to our 
Constitution or the parliamentary practice in Canada 
about which there is so much misinformation and outright 
ignorance as there is about the constitutional role and, 
indeed, the actual operating process of this chamber. It is a 
matter of almost consternation when one reads supposedly 
reasoned editorials in some of our leading newspapers 
which reek of ignorance—ignorance in the true sense of 
the word of not knowing what they are talking about. 
People talk about the House of Commons eliminating this 
chamber. Under the Constitution, the House of Commons 
can no more do that than I can. In any event, we will talk 
about that at a later date. 


I mentioned earlier that the Speech from the Throne 
made some reference to transportation problems in 
Canada. Since becoming a member of this body, I have 
tried not to be too parochial. I have tried to steer myself 
away from the natural tendency, having been in public life 
in a province for over 20 years, to be concerned about 
provincial matters almost to the exclusion at times of 
national matters. However, there are two aspects of trans- 
portation in the province of Newfoundland which concern 
all of Canada and about which I want to say a few words 
today. One of these comes entirely under the jurisdiction 
of the federal government, that being the railway system 
in Newfoundland—the railway about which there have 
been so many jokes and which, when the joking is over, is 
a very important issue in the life of Newfoundland and of 
Canada. 

The question is what to do about that Newfoundland 
railway, some 700 to 800 miles of a railway system. That 
question has aroused a great deal of acrimony, bitterness 
and frustration in recent years. There are those who argue 
that it was the moral and perhaps the constitutional duty 
of Canada to change that narrow gauge system to a wide 
gauge system when Newfoundland became a province of 
Canada in 1949, thereby making it conform to the rest of 
the railway system in Canada. Those people argue that the 
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Government of Canada failed, certainly morally and per- 
haps constitutionally, in its duty. The CNR does not own 
that railway; rather, it is the constitutional responsibility 
of the CNR, given it by the Parliament of Canada, the 
Government of Canada, to operate that railway. They say 
that CNR was permitted to downgrade that railway to the 
point where fewer and fewer people were willing to use it, 
and then when people were not using it in large numbers 
the CNR had the excuse to eliminate the passenger service 
completely and ‘substitute a trans-island bus service, 
which the critics say is uncomfortable, uncertain and 
fraught with all kinds of potential dangers, especially 
during the severities of winter. These people claim that if 
the railway were made broad gauge, a fast and efficient 
service could be implemented and many of Newfound- 
land’s transportation problems, both freight and passen- 
ger, would be solved. 


Another school of thought says that the decline of rail 
passenger service in Newfoundland was inevitable once a 
modern highway was built. It is argued that the present 
bus service is faster, smoother, more frequent and general- 
ly more convenient for the public and that—and here we 
come to the crunch—to change between 700 and 800 miles 
of track from narrow to broad gauge, with all its implica- 
tions, would cost between $400 million and $500 million. 
There are many people who say sincerely that if Canada 
can invest an additional $500 million or $600 million in 
Newfoundland, there are projects of far, far greater priori- 
ty than making the railway wide gauge. I am not going to 
argue the merits of that issue now. Whichever side is 
right, there are other aspects of the railway in Newfound- 
land that need emphasizing. In Newfoundland there are 
transportation problems, because of the fairly rapid 
increase in population, and particularly because of indus- 
trial development of one kind or another, development 
which is bound to accelerate since it is almost certain that 
there will be major oil developments off the Newfound- 
land and Labrador coasts in the months and years ahead. 
Already the Trans-Canada Highway, running for nearly 
600 miles from St. John’s to Port aux Basques, is proving 
inadequate in certain areas. The route of this highway 
almost parallels the route of the railway. I am not an 
engineer, but I have been informed by the most competent 
persons on this subject that the present narrow gauge 
railway could be upgraded at relatively reasonable 
expense, to permit the introduction of a high-speed pas- 
senger train service of a dayliner or similar type. 


Let me take one example. The present Trans-Canada 
Highway is severely taxed in the 60 miles between the 
industrial area centering on Grand Falls, where one of the 
great paper mills of the world is operating, and the great 
international airport of Gander. That is one of the areas 
where the Trans-Canada Highway is being severely taxed, 
as I know personally, having represented that area for 
many years. A passenger train service between those two 
points, utilizing the present railway route, could serve the 
needs of thousands of travellers without entailing—and it 
seems to me this is a very important consideration in these 
days—the drastic ecological and environmental devasta- 
tion—that is the only word I can think of for it—that 
would result from building a second major highway in 
that area, or across Newfoundland. 
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The principle I have just enunciated with respect to the 
Grand Falls area and Gander would apply with perhaps 
greater force in the area between Cornerbrook and the two 
airport towns of Deer Lake, 30 miles to the north of 
Cornerbrook, and Stephenville, the increasingly important 
industrial centre, which now has one of the two largest 
liner board paper mills in the world, about 50 miles to the 
south of Cornerbrook. Again, the railway is there. It is not 
something that has to be built. It is there, and I suppose 
the same principle could be applied with respect to the 
area from St. John’s running out towards, let us say, 
Come-by-Chance, about 90 miles, I believe, where we have 
one of the great oil refineries of the world and where a 
second and larger refinery is now being contemplated. 
Undoubtedly, there will be other industrial developments 
in that area as well. Again we are talking about a stretch 
of the Trans-Canada Highway which has been overtaxed. 
Anyone who has driven out over that stretch of highway, 
as I do almost daily when I am in Newfoundland, at least 
over part of it, knows that that section of the road is 
almost like a city street. For 50 miles you may as well be 
on a main street in Toronto. 
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I mentioned earlier that a second transinsular high- 
way—at least I implied this—would involve massive ex- 
penditures to acquire the right-of-way and would destroy 
thousands of acres of forest land and, indeed,—and I hope 
nobody smiles at this, because it is true—of potential 
agricultural land as well. I suggested here last year, and I 
repeat, that the time is long gone when we can afford to be 
extravagant with our agricultural land in Canada. We 
cannot keep on indefinitely putting thousands of acres of 
that type of land under asphalt and concrete. We just 
cannot do it, with an increasing population and a world 
population increasingly dependent on Canada for food. 


The present railway right-of-way, the 800 miles of it, is 
owned by the Government of Canada, and, apart from 
minor acquisitions of land to eliminate some of the curves 
and grades, the railway could be upgraded without major 
expenditures for land acquisitions and without any of the 
major assaults on the ecology of Newfoundland such as I 
have said earlier would inevitably result from a new 
highway. I repeat that you need only look at what has 
happened 15 miles outside of St. John’s in the building of a 
new arterial road leading down to the harbour of St. 
John’s and you will see what can happen. It is quite a 
view, not a beautiful view but an ugly view, a frightening 
view. I am all for the new road. I know we need it there, 
but nobody can look at what is happening in the building 
of that road without being appalled at the devastation that 
apparently has to take place in building a highway. 


It would not be fair to mention names, but I can say that 
I have been told by some of the most competent authori- 
ties in the world to make such a comment that the upgrad- 
ing of that entire railway—not putting in the broad gauge 
system but just upgrading the present system—would cost 
between $70 million and $80 million. Moreover, since it 
would not need to be upgraded all at one time, the expen- 
diture of that money could be spread over a number of 
years. 

The population of Newfoundland is now well over 500,- 
000. Newfoundland’s importance to the nation, generally, 
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is far out of proportion to that population. When you think 
of our fisheries and the riches there—at least they were 
rich until a few years ago, and they may still be if they are 
not being destroyed, but nobody knows how much of our 
fishing industry has been destroyed by countries such as 
Russia, Germany, Japan and a dozen others as well—but 
when you think of our fisheries and our mining resources 
and our mineral resources and potential oil developments 
and the present oil developments in Newfoundland, it 
becomes obvious that Newfoundland’s importance to the 
nation is increasing daily. 


I suggest to this chamber, I suggest to the House of 
Commons and to the Government of Canada and I suggest 
to Canada at large that it would be shortsighted economi- 
cally in the long run, and certainly morally unjustifiable, 
if the existing railway system in Newfoundland were not 
improved and upgraded to a point where modern, fast and 
efficient service in specific areas, and, eventually, along 
the entire route, could be instituted. 


I should like to say a word about the second aspect of 
transportation in Newfoundland. Here again I am sure 
that no honourable member will accuse me of being pro- 
vincial in my thinking. I should like to talk about the 
Strait of Belle Isle, which separates the island of New- 
foundland from the mainland, and in doing so I should 
remind you that Newfoundland is one of the great islands 
of the world, one of the ten or eleven largest islands of the 
world. The Strait of Belle Isle separates that island from 
the mainland of Canada and, incidentally, from one of the 
two component parts of the province of Newfoundland, 
namely, Labrador, which in area is two and a half times 
the size of the island of Newfoundland. Incidental to the 
importance of the Strait of Belle Isle, it also separates the 
island of Newfoundland from the province of Quebec. 
Blanc-Sablon, on the boundary of Quebec and the province 
of Newfoundland, is just over nine miles away from the 
nearest point on the island of Newfoundland. 


I regret that it would not be proper for me to mention 
names, but I want this house to know that I have dis- 
cussed this matter with a great many world authorities, 
and in saying that I do not in any way intend to sound 
boastful; but I have discussed it with the leading authori- 
ties in the world on these matters, and I am told that 
Canada has, in Labrador, the greatest single resource 
complex on the face of this earth. That resource complex 
involves fisheries, hydro power, forestries, minerals and 
oil. The greatest single hydro development in Canada, and 
in the world, actually, is taking place on a river in Labra- 
dor, and it is only half done. When the lower Churchill is 
developed we will then have a dozen other major rivers 
there, including the Eagle River, Paradise River, St. Lewis 
River, Hawkes River and a half dozen others which can be 
developed and must be developed and which can produce 
more power even than the Churchill. Remember that the 
Churchill, when it is completed, will produce ten million 
horsepower, but these other rivers in southeastern Labra- 
dor will be able to produce even more power than the 
Churchill. You may say, “How is that? Why is that? Why 
can the rivers in Labrador produce more power than, say, 
the St. Lawrence River?” The answer is simple. There is a 
tremendous volume of water there, of course, but not 
nearly so much water as in the St. Lawrence River; but the 
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point is that whereas the St. Lawrence River flows over a 
long stretch, falling down a few score of feet, or at most a 
couple of hundred feet, all the water in Labrador flows 
from the watershed on a plateau 1,000 to 2,000 feet in 
height, and that water must go over that plateau and down 
into the Atlantic Ocean. 


In Churchill we have one site which produces six mil- 
lion horsepower and another site which produces four 
million horsepower, and, for the same reasons we have all 
that other potential power there as well. 


So, as I say, we have in Labrador the greatest single 
resource complex in the world. Another consideration of 
that complex is the vast quantities of unpolluted cold 
water. I hope my adjectives are being heeded, because 
these vast quantities of unpolluted, fresh, extremely cold 
water are important. The word “cold” is becoming increas- 
ingly important in the scheme of things. We have probably 
the largest, single, untapped forest area in Canada. We 
have minerals and we have offshore oil in Labrador, and 
we have a strategic position relative to the continent of 
Europe, and industrial North America. Take a look at it on 
the globe some time. There is that complex. And one 
imperative in that complex is the building of a tunnel 
under the Strait of Belle Isle and the nine miles of water 
there. 
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One of the great arguments for a tunnel right now is 
that the only way to bring power into the island of New- 
foundland, from the lower Churchill, is by means of a 
tunnel. It is impossible to put in power lines, and keep 
them there, on the bottom of the Strait of Belle Isle, one of 
the most turbulent bodies of water in the world, with tides 
running at the astronomical speed of eight knots. The pack 
ice conditions there are as severe as anywhere on earth, 
and there are scores, even hundreds, of monstrous ice- 
bergs, each weighing millions of tons, grounding in those 
relatively shallow waters and going up and down the 
strait at the fantastic speed I have mentioned. I have seen 
icebergs—and there are others here who have seen them— 
ground and topple over, and bring up tons and tons of silt 
and mighty boulders weighing tons in themselves. 


How could we put power lines down across the Strait of 
Belle Isle under those conditions? There is only one way to 
bring the power across, and that is by means of a tunnel. 
The tunnel is coming—I believe the preparations are being 
made for it right now—but the big danger is that the 
tunnel will be of minimal dimensions, designed to carry 
only the power lines. In my view, honourable senators, 
that would be a tragedy. We need a tunnel under the Strait 
of Belle Isle to carry the power lines, but one also capable 
of accommodating vehicular traffic, as in the Alps, either 
independently or by means of an electric railway. Such a 
tunnel would, at one blow, eliminate the most serious 
disadvantage from which Newfoundland suffers, namely, 
its insularity—the fact that it is an island. Such a tunnel 
would end that insularity and would serve to knit together 
the two component parts of the province of Newfound- 
land, and it would, of course, join Newfoundland to the 
mainland, a consideration that is often overlooked. It 
would mean that the province of Quebec, would no longer 
be an isolated peninsula, as it is now, on the eastern side 
of Canada, jutting out toward the Atlantic Ocean. 
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The tunnel would be a part, for want of a better word, of 
a thoroughfare from British Columbia right across Canada 
to the Avalon peninsula, to Cape-Spear, the most easterly 
part of Canada and of North America. I suggest that such 
a tunnel would help to knit Canada together, just as the 
Canadian Pacific Railway helped to do that. There was no 
economic justification for such a railway a hundred years 
ago, just as there is no economic justification for a lot of 
other things we have done in Canada; but there have been 
other considerations. Economics is not the only 
consideration. 


Senator Walker: How much would this cost? 


Senator Rowe: That, of course, would depend on the 
size. Nobody knows for sure. I put that question to one of 
the men very closely connected with some of the surveys 
being made—one of the most distinguished engineers in 
Canada, who is a Canadian, by the way—Dean Bruneau, 
head of the engineering school at Memorial University. 
Frankly, at this point, they do not know how much it 
would cost, but inasmuch as the water is not very deep in 
the Strait of Belle Isle—the depth varies, of course, but it 
is not particularly great—and in view of the fact that the 
distance itself would be a maximum of ten miles—and 
there are innumerable tunnels in the world ten miles long 
and more—from an engineering point of view there is no 
great difficulty, and the cost would not be out of line. 


I was going to come to the question of cost, and I may as 
well say this now. Here is where it becomes a national 
issue. To build a small tunnel, to carry only the power 
lines, is something which I presume the great corporations 
and the government of Newfoundland might well manage, 
possibly with federal grants of one kind or another. But I 
am quite sure that if we are thinking in terms of a 
vehicular traffic tunnel, then the Canadian government 
has to come into the picture. The point I am trying to 
establish right now is that this is a matter of national 
concern; it is not something that would be done for the 
benefit of the island of Newfoundland alone. Incidentally, 
this tunnel might very well be more economical than 
would at first meet the eye, for the provision of ferry 
services between Sydney and Port aux Basques, and 
between North Sydney and Argentia is, relatively, one of 
the most expensive responsibilities that the Government 
of Canada has assumed. As Newfoundland’s population 
grows, and as its industrial development increases, this 
financial responsibility must increase proportionately. 

Obviously, once a tunnel is built under the Strait of 
Belle Isle, and connects with the road system now being 
built, or which is contemplated in south and westerly 
Labrador and in Quebec—there is a road system being 
planned, and the work in part is being carried out at this 
moment—once a tunnel is built to connect Newfoundland 
with the Quebec/Labrador road system, then quite clearly 
a lot of the traffic which now has to use the ferry services, 
and traffic which will continue to increase, will be 
siphoned off by that tunnel, so that there would be eco- 
nomic savings. 

The tunnel has to come. Let it not be said that this 
generation possessed less imagination and less courage 
than those who, a hundred years ago, undertook the im- 
possible and uneconomic project of putting a railway 
through the Rocky Mountains. 
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I was very much interested in the magnificent speech 
which our colleague Senator Neiman made in opening this 
debate, and to hear her views on justice in Canada. I want 
to say a few words upon that subject. 


On previous occasions I have expressed my sense of 
frustration—a sense of frustration which I think is shared 
by a lot of other Canadians—at our failure to adopt a 
Criminal Code that is in line with civilized, modern think- 
ing. Under the term “criminal code” I would include our 
whole approach to anti-social, or what we consider to be 
anti-social, behaviour. I do not intend to go into detail on 
this matter; I assume there will be a more appropriate 
occasion later in this session. At least, that is the inference 
I get from the Speech from the Throne, and from the 
Prime Minister’s remarks in the house. 


Senator Neiman referred to one example of our irration- 
al approach, and that is the treatment of women who have 
been subjected to brutal sexual attack. The conditions she 
described are very real. They are taking place every day 
under our eyes. She pointed out the obvious indignities 
visited upon these unfortunate persons. I am thinking of 
women who have been attacked and assaulted. 


But the indignities that are visited upon them in the 
legal process that follows when these women seek justice 
in our courts, are so enormous that many women prefer to 
have the culprits, the psychopaths, or whatever they are, 
go free rather than undergo some of those ordeals. Most of 
us have known these facts for years; some of us have 
talked about them, and have publicly drawn attention to 
the absurdities, the inconsistencies, irrelevancies and the 
outright injustice involved, and yet year after year noth- 
ing changes. I repeat, honourable senators: year after year 
nothing is done about it. 
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I do not want to preach a sermon, but it seems to me that 
we have to remind ourselves that assault is assault, a 
crime is a crime, and the victim is entitled, no matter what 
type of personal life she may have led, to justice. Let me 
be brutally frank about this. What difference should it 
make whether the victim of a brutal physical, sexual 
attack has had a previous sexual history or not? What 
difference does that make? What has it got to do with it? 
what difference does it make if the victim is a prostitute? 
Isn’t a prostitute entitled to protection under our law? You 
only need to read some of the accounts of cases being dealt 
with in our courts these days to realize that, as in so many 
other approaches to behaviour that we do not approve of, 
we are all victims, or at least many of us are victims, of 
our own puritanical and medieval concepts. This applies 
particularly where sex in any form is involved. Far too 
many of us, philosophically, are still Salem witch-burners; 
we are still Spanish Inquisitors. We are in the same stage 
of development as were our cousins who, down in New 
England only 200 years ago, burned women for being 
witches, or who in Europe burned thousands at the stake 
in order to save their immortal souls. 


How else, then, if what I say is not true, can you explain 
a mentality which will put an 18- or 19-year old girl in jail 
for two or three years, or even up to seven years, for using 
a drug, possessing a drug, or fooling around with a drug 
which, while it is not harmless—and I want to say that I 
do not regard marijuana as harmless—is certainly no more 
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lethal in its effects than tobacco or alcohol? What is the 
mentality that will do that to these young people, while a 
person under the influence of alcohol can get into a car 
and go out and slaughter five or six innocent people on the 
highway in a split second and, under our laws, get two or 
three years in jail for doing so? 

All this happens while the great tobacco companies, 
completely amoral in their approach to profits, are free to 
seduce our children and grandchildren by means of lying 
and vicious brainwashing propaganda involving sex, 
youth, athletic prowess, nature and everything else. They 
use all the influence that Madison Avenue and the other 
Madison Avenues can bring to bear on these matters. Why 
are these companies permitted to seduce our children and 
grandchildren into a habit which will inevitably shorten 
their lives, and which statistically will cause one out of 
every 20 of them to die an agonizing death from 
emphysema or lung cancer? What have we done about 
that? But no, the great enemy of our society is that 19-year 
old youth in Gander with a bit of marijuana stuck into the 
plaster that he had over his broken leg and who, under the 
law, had to get and was given a seven-year sentence. 


Surely the ineffectiveness and the irrationality of so 
much of our penal system—which, incidentally, (and 
many Canadians don’t realize this) is one of the most 
severe of all democratic countries—must be apparent to 
everyone who has an open mind. And yet the months and 
the years go by, and little if anything is done to remove 
these anachronisms, because that is what they are—these 
inconsistencies and these absurdities. We fail in the most 
important job of all, and that is to treat these people, the 
so-called culprits, in any rational or humane way. I hope 
to talk in greater detail about this at some later date. 


Honourable senators, I have one other item that I want 
to make reference to, and it is something completely sepa- 
rate from what I have been speaking about up to now. I 
want to say a few words about developments in the United 
States of America. We in Canada have to be concerned 
about what happens in other countries, and let me say now 
that as a Canadian I am very proud of Canada’s record in 
assisting the less fortunate nations in the world. For that 
matter I think we can be legitimately proud of our foreign 
policy generally during the past two or three decades. 


Senator Flynn: Did you say “days”? 


Senator Rowe: Two or three decades, certainly since 
World War II. 


Senator Flynn: I asked that because someone suggested 
there was a change recently. 


Senator Rowe: That may be so, but there is one aspect of 
our foreign relations that events of recent months should 
make us consider more seriously than we have in the past, 
and that is the things that other countries can do to 
Canada. Perhaps the most dramatic and drastic example of 
this was the action of the Arab countries last year in 
respect of oil. But I am not thinking of that so much as I 
am of the less tangible things, such things as are exempli- 
fied by the role that the CIA, allegedly acting for the 
American government, and sometimes in fact acting for 
the American government, and sometimes, I have no 
doubt, acting without the American government’s knowl- 
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edge—the things done and the role played by the CIA 
since its formation following World War II. 


Let me say at this point that I happened to have the 
pleasure of knowing some of the men connected with the 
forerunner of the CIA, the OSS in World War II. I knew 
the philosophy underlying its activities, and I knew the 
necessity for the OSS. I also knew and approved the 
philosophy underlying the formation of the CIA which 
was, as we know, a continuation of the OSS and designed 
to acquire for the American nation the information that 
that nation needed from time to time for its own defence 
and in order to carry on its legitimate activities all over 
the world. So I have nothing to say against the idea of the 
CIA in so far as its original intention and design was 
concerned. 
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Two years ago in this chamber I expressed my fears 
regarding the development of a fascist psychology in the 
United States, and I did it at a time when if I had 
mentioned the word “Watergate” to anybody he would 
have thought that I was talking about some power de- 
velopment or, perhaps, vaguely about a fountain pen we 
used to use 20 years ago. I do not think very many took my 
words seriously at the time. The fact is, of course, that in 
recent years—we discovered most of this during this last 
year or year and a half, although some had some idea 
earlier of what was going on—fascist elements in the 
United States have reached right into the White House, 
and have come dangerously close to undermining the 
American Constitution and, for that matter, the American 
way of life. 

When we consider the power that was in the hands of 
men with the mentality we saw demonstrated on televi- 
sion, we have cause to shudder. I will not mention any of 
their names—they are all now either confined or under 
indictment—but I had the feeling then when I saw them 
that those men would have been completely at home in 
Germany in 1939. 


However, there have been far more serious manifesta- 
tions of this fascist philosophy, or psychology, than we 
comprise under the term ‘Watergate’. Irrefutable evi- 
dence has come out that the CIA spent millions of dollars, 
and made tremendous efforts in other ways, to overthrow 
a government which, whatever we might have thought 
about it, was a legal government. There are 140 govern- 
ments in the world, and we do not agree with all of them. 
Of course, I refer to the legal government, put in power by 
the people of Chile, which an American organization, 
acting secretly and covertly, spent millions upon millions 
of dollars to overthrow. 

They admit, by the way, that they spent $8 million. Is 
there anyone, do you think, in the United States Senate 
today who believes that? Do you think there is anyone in 
the House of Representatives who believes that $8 million 
is all they spent? They spent that money in bribing offi- 
cials and trade union leaders, in fomenting strikes, in 
undercutting the whole economy of Chile, and in 
encouraging—let us not close our eyes to it—political 
assassinations and the subsequent murder of thousands of 
people. They did that in another country, supposedly a 
friendly country, a neighbouring country; at least it is in 
our hemisphere. 
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We know that the CIA has interfered in other countries. 
It has come out publicly. We know they interfered in 
Honduras and in Cuba, and we know what they did in the 
Dominican Republic. We know what they did in Vietnam 
and, let us not forget, in many other eastern countries 
besides Vietnam. 


This interference on their part has not consisted of 
getting information, of reporting back to their government 
what was taking place—matters that might be of interest 
to their government—this interference has taken the form 
of undermining and destroying governments, sometimes 
successfully. And mark this, honourable senators, in every 
case it has taken the form of undermining and destroying 
liberal or left-wing governments, and instituting and 
creating in their place right-wing dictatorships. Inevitably 
these dirty tricks involved attempts at—and in some cases 
successful attempts—or the encouragement of political 
assassination. 


I would suggest to this house that what we have heard 
and learned about the CIA in this last year or so repre- 
sents only the tip of the iceberg—and only one-eighth of 
the volume of the iceberg is visible. In case anyone consid- 
ers my view to be alarmist, let me say that it is shared by 
many persons far more distinguished than I could ever 
hope to be. Many of the leading senators and public fig- 
ures in the United States have said this publicly, just as I 
have now done so. 


Perhaps the most infamous statement ever made by an 
American President—it is ironic that I or anyone should 
have to say this—was made by President Ford a few days 
ago. We all heard him state publicly that the CIA involve- 
ment in Chile—fomenting strikes, bribing government 
officials, encouraging rebellion and, eventually, over- 
throwing the legitimate government of Chile with subse- 
quent assassinations and repression of all kinds, the equal 
of which is not to be found in any more than two or three 
countries in the world today—could be justified on the 
grounds that those activities were for the good of the 
people of Chile. 


I wonder how many people in Canada and elsewhere 
realize the significance and implication of that presiden- 
tial statement. Actually, we should not have had to wait 
for President Ford to make that clumsy and, I suspect, 
inadvertent statement. I suspect he could have bitten his 
tongue off, and there are others who wish that he had done 
so, but I wonder how many appreciated the implication of 
that statement of President Ford in his attempt to ration- 
alize American interference in the affairs of other coun- 
tries. The implication is simple. If the United States, 
through the CIA, has the right to carry on these activities 
in Chile, Honduras, Panama, Cuba, Vietnam, Cambodia 
and all these other countries—if indeed it has the right to 
do that in one country—it has the right to do it in every 
country on the face of this earth, and one of those coun- 
tries is Canada. 


The last thing I want to be accused of is being anti- 
American. If I were not a Canadian citizen today, I would 
be an American, and the province from which I come, if it 
were not part of the Canadian Confederation today, would 
be a part of the American Union. During the 25 years when 
the United States operated those great military bases in 
Newfoundland, 40,000 young Newfoundland women mar- 
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ried American servicemen and went back with their hus- 
bands, and are now raising their families in the United 
States. Literally there is not a family in Newfoundland 
today that does not have close relatives in the United 
States of America. All Newfoundland appreciates the 
generosity and the magnanimity of that great country. We 
regard it with affection and that is why we, perhaps, are 
as concerned as our cousins in the United States over what 
has happened there during these past few years. 
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We are not America-baiters, and no impartial student of 
modern affairs can fail to appreciate what the United 
States has done in the interests of developing under- 
developed nations, and in a thousand other ways. But 
against that we have this fact, that the record of certain 
groups and organizations in the United States in recent 
years gives Canadians cause for apprehension, and it 
behooves us to be eternally vigilant. 


Hon. Ernest C. Manning: Honourable senators, I have 
listened with much interest to those honourable senators 
who have already participated in this debate, and I wel- 
come this opportunity of congratulating them on their 
thoughtful and constructive contributions. 


I join most sincerely in the congratulations extended to 
you, Madam Speaker, and to the new government leader in 
the Senate. It is a particular pleasure to endorse the 
well-deserved tributes paid to our former Speaker and 
government leader, and to share in the welcome extended 
to our distinguished new senators and those who have 
assumed new duties and responsibilities in this house. 


Throne Speeches are remarkable documents. Their 
uniqueness lies not so much in their content or language 
as in the diversity of reactions which they produce. It is 
amazing how one honourable senator reads a Throne 
Speech and finds it a clear and comprehensive declaration 
of the government’s intentions, couched in precise and 
statesmanlike terms, while another reads the same speech 
and finds it a hodge-podge of vague and meaningless 
generalities, giving no clear indication of what the govern- 
ment intends to do. 


The simple fact is that just as beauty is in the eye of the 
beholder, so the impressions gained from reading a Throne 
Speech are significantly influenced by whether the reader 
is a political supporter or opponent of the government. If 
this undeniable fact teaches us anything, it is that a 
Throne Speech needs to be read and analyzed with more 
than ordinary emphasis and objectivity. 


I confess that the maximum objectivity of which I am 
capable is not sufficient to offset what I regard as very 
real and basic shortcomings in the Throne Speech we are 
now considering. 


Seldom has a statement of government policy been 
debated in the shadow of such a serious national and 
international situation. Domestically and internationally 
we are confronted with at least four major interrelated 
problems: rampant inflation on a worldwide scale; a bal- 
ance of payments problem of unprecedented magnitude 
and seriousness; a sky-rocketing world population, more 
than half of which lives on the borderline of starvation; 
and rapidly depleting irreplaceable resources, particularly 
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of fossil fuels on which all industrialized nations depend 
for their essential energy supplies. 

All of these problems are fraught with far-reaching 
social, economic and _ political implications for Canada. 
Having regard to the magnitude and seriousness of such 
problems, it is understandable that Canadians, upon the 
opening of this Parliament, looked to their government for 
a meaningful statement of intent, setting out in precise 
terms what the government proposed to do. Perhaps we 
expected too much; but, if so, the government itself is to 
blame. 

During the election campaign, Canadians were repeat- 
edly assured by the Prime Minister and his Cabinet that 
the government was fully capable of resolving the nation’s 
problems and needed only a clear majority in Parliament 
to implement its plans. 

It is true, honourable senators, that in my region of 
Canada these assurances were not wholly believed; but 
the fact remains that the nation gave the Prime Minister 
the clear majority he requested, and then waited expect- 
antly for nearly three months to learn what the govern- 
ment intends to do. 


When Parliament finally opened, we were presented 
with the Throne Speech, now the subject of this debate. To 
say the least, it falls far short of public hopes and expecta- 
tions. It gives no clear indication that the government is 
seized with the seriousness of the times, and the inten- 
tions it reveals are couched in terms which add little to the 
public’s knowledge or understanding of what the govern- 
ment proposes to do. 


To be fair, let us acknowledge two things: first, the 
problems confronting us do not lend themselves to precise 
definitions. They are extremely complex, complicated, and 
interrelated with world problems far beyond our borders. 
Secondly, there are no simple answers or easy solutions to 
such problems. The government would have been well to 
emphasize these facts. 


Instead, the government acknowledges indirectly that it 
does not have answers or solutions, but rather is looking 
to the Canadian people to tell it what it should do. The 
Throne Speech says: 


The Government has therefore initiated a series of 
consultations with the principal groups in our socie- 
ty—business, professions, farmers, labour and provin- 
cial governments. They will be asked what proposals 
they can suggest and what contribution they are will- 
ing to make to defeat inflation... 


The Federal Government believes that it has the 
responsibility of playing the leading role in bringing 
Canadians together to discuss their common problems 
and challenges and to develop proposals for their 
solution. The Government intends to fulfill this lead- 
ership role with vigour and determination. 


Honourable senators, I suggest there is no way that such 
an approach can accomplish any meaningful results. It is a 
modern version of the ancient folly of fiddling while Rome 
burns. There is no way that the rank and file of citizens 
can develop practical solutions to the complex financial 
and economic problems of our times simply by engaging in 
a few hours of dialogue with representatives of the 
government. 
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President Ford recently held a series of economic 
summit conferences on inflation which brought together 
some 800 representatives of various sectors of American 
society. The result was almost 800 conflicting ideas as to 
what should be done. It was an exercise in futility. When 
it was over, the whole problem was back on the Presi- 
dent’s doorstep. 

Commenting on the government’s proposal to pursue a 
similar course here in Canada, the Financial Times of 
Canada, in its issue of October 7, says this: 


—the government says it will seek a consensus on how 
to cope with our economic problem. That has already 
been tried many times, in many places. Here by Dr. 
John Young’s ill-fated Prices and Incomes Commis- 
sion, in the U.S. with President Ford’s economic 
summit and in Britain with Harold Wilson’s ‘social 
contract’. 

None of these has been particularly successful, and 
Ottawa’s new venture will not be either. After all the 
talking and special pleading ends, the government 
will still have to do what it was elected to—make hard 
decisions and provide leadership. We should not waste 
any more time. 


I believe the majority of the Canadian people will echo 
those words. 


May I comment on two matters to which reference is 
made in the Speech from the Throne? The first has to do 
with energy supply. The government affirms that to 
increase the nation’s supply of energy it proposes to estab- 
lish a national petroleum corporation known as Petro- 
Canada and to take steps to ensure that the price of 
Canadian oil and gas is regulated in a manner which will 
encourage necessary exploration and development. It is 
completely fallacious to affirm that the establishment of 
Petro-Canada will in any way increase the nation’s energy 
supply. It will not put one additional barrel of oil in the 
ground; it will not assure that one additional barrel of oil 
will be taken out. What this proposal amounts to is un- 
necessary government duplication of corporate facilities 
which already exist. It is but one more unwarranted intru- 
sion of government into the private sector. When it comes 
to discovering, refining, transporting and marketing 
petroleum products, the oil industry forgets more every 
night than the government bureaucrats interjecting them- 
selves into this field will learn in the next 10 years. 


There is, within the petroleum industry, a wealth of 
experience, expertise and technology that has taken many 
years and millions of dollars in research to acquire, and 
which the government cannot hope to match, regardless of 
its intentions. All the government needs to do is invite the 
industry to become a working partner in resolving the 
nations’s energy problems, and spell out workable guide- 
lines within which it wants the industry to operate in 
order to attain its desired objectives. I have had sufficient 
experience with the petroleum industry over many years 
to know that such a working arrangement is readily 
available. 


If the government pursues the course it proposes and 
sets up a federal government oil corporation on top of the 
four or five provincial oil corporations already established, 


the serious negative impact on industry exploration and 
development may well have exactly the opposite effect to 
that which the government says it desires. It could more 
than offset the positive effects of the government’s pro- 
posal to ensure that the price of oil and gas is regulated in 
a manner which will encourage exploration and develop- 
ment by the industry. This latter provision is extremely 
important. 


Many Canadians are not aware that when the wellhead 
price of Western Canadian crude oil was set at $6.50 per 
barrel by joint decision of the federal and provincial 
governments, it did not ensure an increased return to the 
oil producers. The fact is that in the province of Alberta, if 
the tax proposals of the last deferred federal budget are 
implemented, together with the greatly increased royalties 
now imposed by the government of Alberta, the oil pro- 
ducers will receive less from the $6.50 per barrel price than 
they received when the wellhead price was $3.80 per 
barrel. The result is that oil exploration in Alberta already 
has been drastically reduced. A significant number of oil 
companies, particularly the smaller Canadian companies, 
have transferred their operations to the United States or 
to other areas of the world where more favourable returns 
are available. 


This brings me to the second subject, which is the 
government’s position in the matter of commodity price 
determination. In every society there are two bases on 
which the prices of commodities may be determined. The 
first is the cost of production plus a fair and reasonable 
profit. This is the basis which prevails in the free and open 
marketplace when meaningful competition exists. In order 
to stay in business the producer must recover his cost of 
production, and it is to his advantage to keep those costs at 
a minimum. His margin of profit in such circumstances is 
held to reasonable levels by the competition he must meet 
in the marketplace. When meaningful competition does 
not exist or when a commodity is in short supply, or 
subject to monopoly control, the basis of price determina- 
tion undergoes a significant change. It then becomes a 
matter of arbitrarily charging whatever the traffic will 
bear in a seller’s market. That, of course, is what is hap- 
pening in the matter of fossil fuels at the present time. 


In most industrialized nations, oil consumption has out- 
stripped domestic production. The Arab oil-producing 
nations have a monopoly on the world’s most prolific 
sources of oil supply. The industrialized nations must have 
oil to sustain their industrial-based economies and the 
Arab nations, therefore, are in a position to demand all 
that the traffic will bear. The price presently demanded 
has little or nothing to do with the cost of production. It is 
the price resulting from a political decision, and is part of 
their political strategy to divert western support from the 
State of Israel, which they regard as their enemy, and also 
part of their strategy to become a dominant force in world 
affairs. 
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The results are precipitating one of the most serious 
economic and financial dislocations in modern history. 
The Arab nations are now accumulating claims on the 
assets of the industrial nations at the rate of some $80 
billion a year. If they wish, they could already buy suffi- 
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cient equity stock to control the entire automobile indus- 
try of the United States. 


The balance of payments problems resulting from the 
present excessive prices demanded for oil are staggering. 
Whole nations are being forced to the brink of national 
bankruptcy, and the future implications are almost 
beyond comprehension. As always, when one group is ina 
position to exploit others, those least able to pay suffer the 
most. The emerging nations, commonly referred to as the 
Third World, are just beginning to industrialize their 
economies. Such industrialization is necessary if they are 
to significantly improve the standard of living of their 
people. But there is no way they can pay the present 
exorbitant prices for oil without ultimately placing them- 
selves in national bankruptcy and becoming permanent 
debtors to the oil exporting nations. 


Faced with these grim prospects, efforts now are being 
made to persuade the Arab states to re-cycle their petro- 
dollars back into the economies of those nations from 
which they extracted them. But surely by no stretch of the 
imagination is this a solution to the problem. All it 
amounts to is that the nations concerned will be borrow- 
ing back their own money, which they will then owe to the 
lenders and on which they will be required to pay interest 
in perpetuity. This, honourable senators, is a very grave 
and serious international situation. 


Canada is in a preferred and extremely favourable posi- 
tion. With the intelligent orderly development of the 
Athabasca tar sands and our conventional oil resources we 
can in this country be self-sufficient in oil for many years 
to come. If the government will act decisively in refusing 
to permit obstructionists to block or unduly delay con- 
struction of the Mackenzie Valley pipeline, we can tap the 
vast gas reserves of northern Canada to avert a future 
shortage of natural gas in central Canada. I hope there is 
shortly a clear-cut positive declaration of the govern- 
ment’s intentions in this regard. 


Before concluding these comments, may I call your 
attention to the fact that the present Government of 
Canada has accepted the principle of the political determi- 
nation of oil and gas prices, both domestically and in our 
sales to the United States. The $6.50 per barrel for western 
crude oil was a political decision. The figure bears no 
meaningful relation to the cost of production. The $5.20 
per barrel export tax charged on oil exported to the United 
States was a political decision. It is based on creating an 
export price comparable to that established by Venezuela 
and the oil-producing nations of the Middle East. We are, 
in effect, treating our friends the same as the Arab states 
are treating their enemies. We are requiring the citizens of 
the United States to provide the money to subsidize the 
refiners of imported oil, thereby holding down the price of 
gasoline used by the residents of central and eastern 
Canada. I wonder what the reaction of the Canadian 
people would be if the situation between Canada and the 
United States were reversed? 


Having regard to the prevailing circumstances, there are 
valid arguments for Canada’s imposing an export tax if we 
are arbitrarily going to hold wellhead prices for domestic 
oil below the world market price. I do believe, however, 
that Canada has been short-sighted and unwise in the 
amount of the export tax the government has imposed. 


{Senator Manning.] 


The United States is our major and by far most important 
trading partner. Sixty per cent of our exports are bought 
by citizens of the United States. Mutually advantageous 
trade between the two nations is now a $35 billion a year 
two-way street. Our exports to the United States account 
for hundreds of thousands of Canadian jobs and payrolls. 


Canada would have been wise to make such oil as we 
have for export available to the United States at a price at 
least moderately less than the present excessive world 
market price. Had we done so, I am confident that what 
Canada could have gained in reciprocal trade benefits 
would have more than offset what we would have lost in 
windfall revenue, and would have done much to cement 
good trade relations with our powerful neighbour, from 
which we have so much to gain. 

I call your attention to a significant inconsistency in the 
Throne Speech in the matter of the government’s position 
in commodity price determination. In the paragraph deal- 
ing with transportation costs the government rejects the 
principle of price fixing on the basis of what the traffic 
will bear. The paragraph reads: 

The Government believes transportation rates 
should continue to be based on the principle of compe- 
tition among alternative modes of transportation in 
areas where there is effective competition. Where 
such competition does not meaningfully exist, trans- 
portation rates cannot be allowed to exact what the 
market will bear. Consideration of costs, as reflected 
in the provision of comparable services in circum- 
stances where competition is effective, is a more 
acceptable guide, and it is toward the achievement of 
equitable arrangements on such a basis that the Gov- 
ernment will work. 

The inconsistency between the cost of commodity princi- 
ple of pricing here enunciated and the what-the-traffic- 
will-bear principle adopted in the case of oil and gas 
speaks for itself. 

Honourable senators, I shall not detain you longer. I 
have dwelt on these matters of world concern because 
they underscore the decisions we in this and other coun- 
tries must make in the immediate future, and the breadth 
of the arena in which our decisions must be made. The 
social, economic and political implications inherent in 
these problems, if they are not soon resolved, are frighten- 
ing to contemplate. No wonder the Canadian people are 
concerned. No wonder they are desperately looking for 
decisive and meaningful leadership from their govern- 
ment, to which they have given a clear majority in Parlia- 
ment and a clear mandate. For the sake of all concerned, I 
sincerely hope they will not be disappointed. 


@ (1540) 


Senator Walker: May I ask the honourable senator a 
question? Towards the end of his magnificent speech he 
referred to bringing in the Athabasca tar sands and build- 
ing the Mackenzie River pipeline. Could he give us any 
idea, from his wealth of wisdom and his research into this 
subject, when either one of those eventualities could take 
place? 

Senator Manning: Honourable senators, with respect to 


the tar sands, there is at present one commercial operation 
in existence. It is relatively small, producing approximate- 
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ly 60,000 barrels of synthetic crude a day. There is a 
second, much larger, project known as the Syncrude 
Project, which has received all the necessary government 
approvals; construction is just now getting under way. 


You have to remember that with these very large 
projects there is a time lag of two to three years from the 
time construction starts until the oil actually reaches the 
marketplace. There is at present a third project in the 
formative stage. It has yet to go through the procedures 
before the government regulatory bodies to obtain the 
required approvals. There are several additional projects 
being discussed for the future. 


Provided not too many impediments are placed in their 
way, it is reasonable to assume that in the next few years 
one will see at least three and probably four, major tar 
sand development projects initiated. 


With respect to the Mackenzie Valley pipeline or the 
various alternative proposals for transporting gas from the 
Arctic Islands, and possibly Alaska, into the central and 
eastern regions of Canada, the preliminary submissions by 
one major consortium of companies have been filed with 
the National Energy Board. There are so many permis- 
sions to be obtained and so many interveners to be reck- 
oned with that it is really impossible to say at this stage 
when a major pipeline from the north will actually 
become a reality. Not only are there conflicting opinions 
as to where such lines should be built, who should build 
them and how they should be financed, but there are all 
the obstructions raised by environmental groups, conser- 
vation groups, and from people who, for various reasons, 
oppose their construction. How long this will delay any- 
thing materializing is, in my view, impossible to say at the 
present time. 

I would stress the seriousness of the long delay already 
incurred. Every month which goes by, the cost of these 
projects becomes a great deal more under present infla- 
tionary conditions; and it may well be, if they are delayed 
too long the economics will be questionable because the 
cost will have become so excessive. 


Senator Walker: I should like to thank you, Senator 
Manning, for your exceedingly clear explanation. 


Senator Carter: I wonder if the honourable senator 
would clear up a point for my benefit. He spoke about 
Canadians treating their friends like the Arabs treat their 
enemies, and he referred to the export tax of $5.20 a barrel 
on Canadian oil going into the United States. 


If the Canadian government lowered that tax to, say, $4 
or $3 a barrel, would the companies not benefit from that 
lowering rather than the consumers in the United States? 
My understanding was that, if the Canadian government 
did not take that money in the form of tax, the benefit 
would go to the oil companies and not to the consumers in 
the United States. 


Senator Manning: You have to bear in mind at least 
two things in assessing the question raised. In the first 
place, Canada is exporting to the United States only about 
one million barrels of oil a day. Of the total oil refined in 
the United States that is a very small portion. In the 
second place, it would be entirely in the hands of the 
American government to determine how and to what 
extent refiners, able to purchase Canadian crude at a 


lower price than on the world market, should treat the 
benefits that would accrue. Whether they would permit 
the companies to retain it or require that it be passed on to 
the consumers is something for them to decide. 


The point I was making was that we are shortsighted, in 
taking advantage of an abnormal world situation, to iso- 
late one item of trade—in this case a million barrels of oil 
per day—from the total $35 billion of two-way trade 
between our two countries. I think it is shortsighted to say 
that in the case of this one product the price is not going to 
bear any relationship to cost, but is going to be based on 
all the traffic will bear, as established by nations far 
beyond our borders. I think we are wrong in taking that 
position and in the long run we will lose more in our trade 
arrangements with the United States than we will gain. 


Senator van Roggen: Honourable senators, I should like 
to address a question to Senator Manning. 


Senator Manning, I agree with you when you say that 
we are exporting approximately one million barrels a day 
to the United States market; but this happens to balance 
almost precisely, I think, the one million barrels a day that 
we are bringing in from Venezuela at OPEC prices. So 
Canada, by having the export tax at the level it is now, 
comes out, on a bookkeeping basis, even, as though we 
were self-sufficient in oil—as, in fact, we are. We just do 
not have a method of transporting it from Toronto to 
Montreal. 

If we were to continue to pay Venezuela $11 a barrel, or 
the full OPEC price, for the million barrels a day which 
we import, and were then in the West to reduce our export 
tariff on the million barrels which go into the United 
States each day, there would be a shortfall. If we reduced 
the tariff by $3 a barrel there would then be a shortfall of 
$3 million a day. Why should the Canadian taxpayers 
subsidize the American oil companies to the tune of that 
much money a day when the American oil companies are 
paying those same world prices for the oil they import into 
the United States? 

Senator Manning: Honourable senators, I tried to 
emphasize a few minutes ago that we, as Canadians have 
to weigh whether it is to our economic advantage to 
reduce by some moderate amount the price of the oil 
which we export to the United States, having regard to the 
benefits of other reciprocal trade arrangements we can 
make as a result. If the economic advantage to the Canadi- 
an consumer in other fields is equal to, or perhaps even 
greater, then, if we had to pay another cent a gallon for 
gasoline in Canada to cover the shortfall which you speak 
of, it would be worth it. I think it would be an intelligent 
thing for Canadians to do. 

In the second place, I would point out that at this stage 
at least the Government of Canada has received far in 
excess of what it has paid out to cover this equalization of 
price in Canada to which you refer. It has a good cushion 
of accumulated revenue from the export tax which gives it 
at least some latitude to reduce the tax moderately when 
negotiating trade arrangements with the United States, 
from which greater advantages might be obtained for 
Canadians. 

@ (1550) 

Hon. Lorne Bonnell: Honourable senators, as I stand 

here this afternoon I get the feeling that Senator Manning 
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thinks he is back in Alberta, that he is again the leader of 
the government there. The question period is on, and he is 
standing there, doing the great job that he did for that 
province for many years. I know that many of us could 
learn a lot from Senator Manning pertaining to oil, and 
later on I would like to say something about how we might 
learn from him. 


Before commencing my contribution to this debate, I 
should like to congratulate you, Madam Speaker, on your 
appointment. I know that your ability, your charm and 
your grace will enable you to fill that office with the 
dignity with which it was filled by your predecessor in the 
previous Parliament. I would like to say many more things 
about your past career and why you merit your position 
but, as Senator O’Leary suggested last night, we should 
not congratulate each other too often or too long. 


However, I would be remiss if I did not congratulate our 
new leader, and offer him my full support as he takes on 
his new duties. I would also like to say, as he follows in 
the footsteps of so great and good a man as the Honourable 
Paul, that he has big shoes to fill. 


I also congratulate the mover and the seconder of the 
motion for an Address in reply to the Speech from the 
Throne. As far as Senator Neiman is concerned, she has 
done her usual good job. We expected that of her, and 
again she excelled herself. As to the seconder, our new 
colleague from Atlantic Canada, Senator Cottreau, I was 
pleased to hear him speak so highly of the Acadians which 
he represents so well in the Senate, and I believe it would 
be well worth his while at some time during the next year 
or so to explain to the Senate just what an important role 
the Acadian people have played in Canada, especially in 
Prince Edward Island and Nova Scotia. It is a history that 
all Canadians should know and not forget. 


I extend a warm welcome to both Senator Cottreau and 
Senator Barrow. Coming from Atlantic Canada they will, I 
know, speak loud and strong for the regions they 
represent. 


I should like to say a few words concerning the Speech 
from the Throne which was read to us on September 30 by 
the Right Honourable Bora Laskin, as he opened the Thir- 
tieth Parliament. I was pleased to note that the Govern- 
ment of Canada is prepared to carry forward the actions it 
pledged to carry out in the Speech from the Throne that 
opened the last session. The Twenty-ninth Parliament 
decided that it could not support that Speech, or the 
budget, and many of these promises and pledges could not 
be honoured. I believe that many of those pledges were 
worthwhile, and I further believe that the people of 
Canada thought they were worthwhile. The government 
thought they were worthwhile, and told the people that 
they would re-introduce them, and now they have done so. 


One of the major issues, or major problems, facing 
Canada today is inflation. What is the cause of it? As a 
physician, when I find a disease of any kind, whether it be 
inflation or gastritis, I try to find the cause. If I can find 
the cause, then I know how to treat it, and if I have got the 
right medicine the disease will be cured. 


What is the cause of inflation? In my view, one of the 
greatest causes of inflation is the fact that world popula- 
tion is increasing tremendously. Not only is world popula- 


{Senator Bonnell.] 


tion increasing tremendously, but the people of the world 
are better educated, and are making greater demands on 
society. The second reason we have inflation is that during 
the last two to three years there have been crop failures 
and drought in Russia, China, India and Africa, ani the 
production of food has dropped tremendously over the last 
two or three years. The third major cause of inflation, in 
my view, is the fact that oil and petrolum prices have 
increased throughout the world. This increase brought on 
a feeling of mistrust among our people in the paper dollar, 
and a soaring demand for gold and silver. Consequently, 
all these factors, working together, cause that dread dis- 
ease which we have called inflation. 


Last year I said in this house that I did not believe the 
answer to the problem was wage and price control. I am 
glad now to realize that the people of Canada agree with 
me. They do not believe the answer is wage and price 
control. So what is the answer? 

The first thing I believe we have to think about is the 
population problem, and I believe that through the World 
Health Organization some method of controlling the great 
growth in population must be looked for, and this problem 
must be solved. If it cannot be solved through the World 
Health Organization, then it must be solved through some 
other world organization; but Canada alone cannot solve 
that problem. Canada alone cannot solve the problem of 
shortages of supplies; but Canada can increase its produc- 
tion, and if other countries follow suit, then that problem 
can be solved. 

The third problem is the cost of petroleum. Canada 
cannot control the price of oil throughout the world, but 
Canada is controlling the price of oil inside Canada itself, 
within its borders, and we have one price for oil whether 
we live in Alberta or in Newfoundland. 


@ (1600) 


The government is able to give strong leadership, and by 
its actions it can promote confidence and faith in the 
dollar. If we have world leadership, we can show strength 
in the dollar throughout the world, and this will tend to 
break the trend to pessimism among its peoples. The 
government has taken positive steps by suggesting that it 
will reintroduce the anti-profiteering legislation. If profi- 
teering by large corporations can be stopped, prices can 
even be rolled back. 

I further believe that the government is taking the right 
step in renewing the mandate of the Food Prices Review 
Board and enabling it to act if prices are raised unjustifi- 
ably within our boundaries. Furthermore, the government 
is taking the right steps when it says it intends to control 
its expenditures, and to meet with provincial government 
leaders, management and labour to this end. This working 
together to control expenditures will tend to curb that 
dreadful disease, inflation. : 

So, honourable senators, because inflation is the major 
problem of the day, and because the government is taking 
the proper actions in regard to each and every cause of 
inflation, there is no other course for me to take but to 
support the motion made by Senator Neiman for an 
Address in reply to the Speech from the Throne. 


For all that I support this motion, there are many things 
I would have liked to see in the Speech from the Throne 
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that are not there. However, I know that if there were put 
into the Speech from the Throne all those things that each 
one of us wants, the Administrator would still be here 
reading it. There is no way that all the things each of us is 
looking for and feels should be there can be included in 
the Speech from the Throne. 


Honourable senators, I put my faith in the leadership of 
this country; I put my faith where the people of Canada 
put theirs, in the Right Honourable Pierre Elliott Trudeau, 
and suggest that the things that are not in the Speech 
from the Throne will still be looked after in the best 
interests of Canada and Canadians—and, perhaps, even of 
Prince Edward Island. 


I should like to suggest to the Minister of Finance that 
when he is preparing the federal budget he should not just 
take a new policy, a fiscal policy or a monetary policy, and 
say, “That is the new policy we are going to put into effect 
in Canada,” and try to make it fit all parts thereof. Atlan- 
tic Canada is just starting to catch up with the rest of the 
country, and any tightening of fiscal or monetary policy in 
that area at this time would be, in my view, detrimental. 
Any curtailment of capital works in Atlantic Canada at 
this time would not be to its advantage, keeping in mind 
the fact that our wages, and incomes generally, are still 
below those of central Canada. Special consideration, 
whether by DREE or other programs, should be main- 
tained and expanded in these areas, despite any cut-back 
in or control of expenditures. 


One of the major problems of Atlantic Canada is trans- 
portation. We heard this afternoon what Senator Rowe 
had to tell us about his proposals for Labrador. Let me say 
that Prince Edward Island, together with Newfoundland, 
compose the only two island provinces of Canada. Perhaps 
I should say that Prince Edward Island is the only one, 
because Newfoundland is partly mainland and partly 
island. We must have good transportation services, and I 
should like to have seen something in the Speech from the 
Throne in the form of a commitment from the Govern- 
ment of Canada that would guarantee continuous com- 
munication with the mainland for these two island prov- 
inces; a guarantee that never again would we be tied up 
because of a national rail strike, and also a guarantee that 
the workers would receive the benefits of any agreement 
reached by the national body. Surely, in this day and age, 
no province and no community should be cut off from the 
rest of the world even for 24 hours. Therefore, I should 
like to suggest to our new government that it take a very 
close look at this problem, and try to give assurances and 
guarantees to those two island provinces that never again 
will they be cut off by strike or for any reason other than 
natural causes. 


I further believe that we in eastern Canada need a 
better all-weather road system, and I should like to sug- 
gest to the Minister of Public Works that such an all- 
weather road system be constructed throughout Atlantic 
Canada to improve access to central Canada and to the 
large markets of the United States, and that large amounts 
of federal assistance be given to the Atlantic provinces for 
the purpose of constructing such a system. 


I was pleased to read in the press not too many days ago 
that the Province of Newfoundland is to receive two new 
ferries to make the crossing from Port aux Basques to 
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Sydney, Nova Scotia, and that ships would be rented to 
carry the traffic until these are constructed. I hope that 
this means that the John Hamilton Gray, which was built 
and constructed for the New Brunswick-Prince Edward 
Island crossing, will now be returned to that province to 
carry the increasing amount of traffic from Prince Edward 
Island to the mainland. I would also suggest to the Minis- 
ter of Transport that he give very serious consideration to 
the laying of a keel for a new rail-car carrying ferry to 
replace the present one, the Abegweit, which is now over 20 
years old. If anything should happen to this ferry, Prince 
Edward Island could no longer communicate with the 
mainland by rail and producers would be unable to ship 
their potatoes, turnips and other produce to central 
Canada. 


@ (1610) 


I would ask the Minister of Transport also to give the 
same consideration to eastern Canada as he is prepared to 
give to western Canada. I understand that he is prepared 
to guarantee many boxcars for the hauling of grain to the 
ports of British Columbia and to the Lakehead. I would 
like him to guarantee to the eastern part of Canada 
refrigerated cars for the hauling of our produce to central 
Canada and the West. 


While I am discussing transportation, I am reminded 
very much of the air service we have in eastern Canada. 
There is great need for expansion of the air service in the 
Atlantic provinces. In order to get home on the weekend, I 
have to fly first to Montreal, then to Halifax, from where I 
board a Dart Herald to Prince Edward Island. This great 
national carrier they call Air Canada, in my view, is not a 
national carrier at all; it is a semi-national carrier, because 
it does not even land in Prince Edward Island. When it 
does not serve all provinces, I do not know where it can 
get its name as a national carrier. 


Honourable senators, the Minister of Transport should 
give serious thought to establishing a direct line from 
Ottawa and Toronto to Halifax and Charlottetown, so that 
people in eastern Canada could get to the central part of 
Canada in the morning, and leave there in the evening to 
return home that same day. As it is now, it takes a day to 
come up, and a day to go home, in order to get a day’s work 
done. The demand is there and if Air Canada is not 
prepared to take on this job, there is no reason why 
Eastern Provincial Airways should not be given an oppor- 
tunity to bid on this contract. I am quite sure that they 
would fulfil the task to the satisfaction of all. 


At this point I congratulate the government on the 
appointment of a Minister of State responsible for fisher- 
ies. We are very pleased in Atlantic Canada that a Mari- 
timer has been appointed to this post. I feel the minister 
does know and understand the problems in that area. I 
would like to leave a few thoughts, however, with this 
gentleman. One of them is that a research program should 
be carried out to see just what the stock of tuna is in the 
Atlantic coast waters. Last year a tuna quota was placed 
upon our fishermen. They were told that there was a 
danger of depletion. As I talk to the tuna fishermen, they 
tell me that there are more tuna in the waters off Prince 
Edward Island this year than ever before. They must have 
come to Prince Edward Island for the summer, as do most 
of our American friends, or there is something wrong with 
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the statistics of the department when they indicate that 
the tuna supply is being depleted. 

Secondly, the tuna fishing is a great tourist attraction 
for Prince Edward Island, and it provides an economic 
boost to our fishermen. The fishermen at this time of the 
year receive as much as $900 for one tuna, and when they 
are curtailed and unable to catch this fish because of some 
regulation they would like to know why. I suggest that if 
there is a danger of depletion of this species, we should be 
negotiating with other countries which are catching tuna 
by net, hundreds at a time. In Prince Edward Island this 
fish is caught by rod and reel; many boats fish all the 
season to land just one. I have grave doubts as to whether 
the tuna stock in Atlantic Canada can be depleted by 
fishermen using rod and reel. Perhaps they should be 
allowed to continue to fish with rod and reel, whereas 
controls should go on those who are fishing them commer- 
cially with large nets. This control should apply also to 
foreign countries whose vessels come in to our shores. 


I would like to see some research carried out by the 
Department of Fisheries to protect our fishermen and our 
tuna, if there is a real danger of depletion. I also suggest to 
the Minister of Fisheries that he take a strong stand and 
give strong leadership on matters raised at the Law of the 
Sea Conference, especially to ensure Canada exclusive 
sovereignty as far as the 200-mile limit is concerned. 


I suggest, furthermore, that the Department of Fisheries 
should establish some type of stabilization program to 
guarantee the fishermen in the Atlantic area a sound. 
income. This year our fishermen experienced poor luck, 
poor prices and an increase in the costs of catching fish. I 
believe that through a united effort the fishermen can 
achieve a better price, and that the federal government 
should come forward with a stabilization program to assist 
them. 

@ (1620) 


I noticed in the Speech from the Throne that the govern- 
ment is proposing to make “O Canada” our national 
anthem. I agree with that policy. It is long overdue. Most 
Canadians feel that it is our national anthem, although it 
has never been officially recognized by means of legisla- 
tion. In my opinion, Canadians have now accepted “O 
Canada.” It was wonderful to hear it played on the occa- 
sion of Team Canada’s visit to Russia, and it is good to see 
Canadians who win medals at Olympic games stand so 
proudly to hear it played. I commend the government for 
taking this action. 

I also noted in the Throne Speech that the Minister of 
Manpower and Immigration plans to introduce amend- 
ments to the Unemployment Insurance Act. I do not know 
what amendments he proposes to introduce, and I am not 
sure whether he himself knows, but I hope that they will 
not be in the form of a blanket amendment to cover the 
whole of Canada from Vancouver Island to Newfound- 
land. Our circumstances are not alike, our geography is 
different, our employment opportunities vary, and our 
transportation problems differ. Therefore, I suggest that 
the minister should give consideration to the rural areas of 
Prince Edward Island, some of which are 30 miles from 
any source of employment. People lose their unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits during the winter because of the 
lack of transportation. There is no public transit system, 
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no taxis or trains, and a young hard-working mother is 
unable to obtain employment because she is unable to 
drive a car or afford to run one. 

The Department of Manpower and Immigration could 
provide a better service by hiring more placement officers 
to find employment for the unemployed than by hiring 
unemployment insurance benefit control officers, or what- 
ever they are called, who go around getting unemployed 
mothers and others to sign statements, without legal 
advice, which cut them off from receiving unemployment 
insurance benefits because they have no transportation. 
More placement officers and less unemployment insurance 
benefit control officers in Atlantic Canada would provide 
a better service for the area and would enable more people 
to work. 

I commend the government also for its policy of decen- 
tralization. I refer particularly to the Department of 
Regional Economic Expansion. I should like to suggest to 
other ministers of the Crown that they expand their pro- 
grams to give people in the provinces as much right to 
benefits in their home areas as is given to those who live 
in Ottawa. It should make no difference whether one lives 
in Alberta, Toronto, Ottawa or the rural areas of Prince 
Edward Island—federal agencies and opportunities should 
be available within a distance of one day’s travelling. I 
hope other ministers will follow the example of the Minis- 
ter of Regional Economic Expansion, and try to bring their 
services closer to all Canadians. 

I listened to the speech of Senator O’Leary last night 
and I should like to say a few words also about Senate 
reform. I always enjoy listening to Senator O’Leary. He 
has the enthusiasm of a teenager— 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


Senator Bonnell: —and the vigour of a teenager, but I 
am afraid his views are starting to age a little. The Senate 
should be ready for reform. We cannot sit on that old-time 
religion forever. What we had 100 years ago was good for 
that time. But this is 1974, and it is time for a change. If we 
can bring forward any change that is better for our gov- 
ernment, for the Senate, for the people, and for the coun- 
try, then let us make that change. 


Senator O’Leary is correct in that the Senate was estab- 
lished originally as a place of sober second thought, but I 
believe, as Senator Forsey said last night, that we are 
meant to pass legislation. I commend the Leader of the 
Government for his action in initiating legislation in the 
Senate. 


I heard Senator Manning speak this afternoon and I 
should like to have an opportunity, as a senator, to see at 
first hand the problems facing the oil industry and the 
people of Alberta. I do not fully understand those prob- 
lems, and I believe that I could better represent Canadians 
if I knew at first hand the situation in Alberta pertaining 
to the tar sands. That applies also to the situation in 
British Columbia pertaining to the shipping industry, and 
to the situation on the Prairies pertaining to wheat. My 
own views would be broadened, and I would be in a better 
position to express myself on those problems in the Senate 
if I had the opportunity, through a Senate committee, to 
visit Alberta—not for the purpose of telling Albertans 
what to do, or of telling Premier Lougheed how to run 
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Alberta, but simply to listen to Premier Lougheed and 
others, and to learn at first hand about their problems. I 
am quite sure that I would return to my place in the 
Senate and speak with greater knowledge of those 
problems. 


If the Leader of the Government were to promote travel 
across the country by committees, it would be good for the 
Senate and for Canada as a whole. It would provide a 
platform for people to air their problems before a Senate 
committee, and would bring their problems to the notice of 
the government of the day. 


The Prime Minister suggested that new appointments to 
the Senate might be for a period of seven years. Had I 
been asked to take my place in the Senate for seven years 
only, I would have refused. I would not have left my 
duties and situation at home for a seven-year appoint- 
ment, at the end of which I would have had to return home 
and try to build it up again. If we want the right people 
appointed to this chamber, where they can share their 
knowledge and experience, we cannot tell them they are 
appointed for seven years only. They simply will not leave 
what they are doing for a seven-year appointment, at the 
end of which they have to return home and try to pick up 
where they left off. 


@ (1630) 


If a term of appointment is to be recommended, that 
term must be much longer than seven years. When Sena- 
tor Nichol of British Columbia retired from the Senate last 
year he recommended that appointments to the Senate be 
made for a term of so many years, at the end of which the 
title of senator would be held until death. 


Senator Walker: May I ask the honourable senator a 
question? I have enjoyed his speech thoroughly, but does 
he agree with the Prime Minister’s idea of appointing a 
senator for seven years at the end of which time, provid- 
ing his or her conduct has been satisfactory, he would 
re-appoint that senator for a further period of seven years? 
Does that not smack of making that individual be a good 
boy, and follow the government? In other words, it takes 
away the independence of the senator, does it not? 


Senator Bonnell: I thank the honourable senator for his 
question. Let me say that if one knows the Prime Minister 
will still be in office in seven years’ time, one will be good 
in order to receive a re-appointment. However, the fact is 


that only twice in our history has a Prime Minister been in 
office 10 years after first taking that office. Consequently, 
I do not really believe that that would have any bearing on 
whether one was re-appointed. I should like to know, 
however, as would Senator Walker, whom one has to 
please in order to get that re-appointment. 


Senator Walker: That is right. Whom do you have to 
toady to? 


Senator Bonnell: Is it the Leader of the Opposition in 
the event that he is the Prime Minister in seven years 
time? 


Senator Walker: A very good point. 


Senator Bonnell: Do you have to toady to the Leader of 
the Government, or the Deputy Leader, who might be the 
Prime Minister when the seven years are up? 


Senator Walker: Exactly. 


Senator Bonnell: To repeat, the term of appointment 
should certainly be longer than seven years. If not, it 
might interfere with getting the best people to accept 
appointment to this chamber. 


I believe that Senate reform is necessary; I believe that 
some conflict of interest legislation could be brought in; 
and I believe honourable senators on the Opposition side 
need some younger support. 


Senator Walker: Hear, hear. 


Senator Bonnell: The ranks on the Opposition side are 
getting smaller and smaller all the time. The Prime Minis- 
ter has suggested that if any Conservative senator wishes 
to retire he would be replaced by another Conservative, 
and if a Conservative senator dies he, too, probably would 
be replaced with another Conservative. 

Honourable senators, I hope that as the next four years 
of stable government go on we will see some new faces in 
the ranks of the Opposition in the Senate, and that those 
who are here now will continue to provide the guidance 
and leadership they have provided in the past. I hope 
Senator O’Leary does not retire. He has certainly added a 
lot of wisdom to the debates that have taken place in this 
chamber during his years here. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear. 
On moton of Senator Hicks, debate adjourned. 
The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 2 p.m. 
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THE SENATE 


Thursday, October 10, 1974 


The Senate met at 2 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 


Prayers. 


WEST COAST GRAIN HANDLING OPERATIONS 
BILL, 1974 


FIRST READING 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 
sage had been received from the House of Commons with 
Bill C-12, to provide for the resumption of grain handling 
operations on the west coast of Canada. 


Bill read first time. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the second time? 


Hon. Raymond Perrault: Honourable senators, if this 
measure which is now before us is disposed of before the 
time which has been established for royal assent, it would 
be the intention to proceed with Order No. 1, and then, 
time permitting, Order No. 6, the debate on the motion for 
an Address in reply to the Speech from the Throne. But at 
this time, with leave of the Senate, and notwithstanding 
rule 44(1) (f£), I move, seconded by the Honourable Senator 
Langlois, that the bill be read the second time now. 


The Hon. the Speaker: With leave of the Senate, not- 


withstanding rule 44(1)(f), it is moved by the Honourable 


Senator Perrault, seconded by the Honourable Senator 
Langlois, that this bill be now read a second time. 


Is it your pleasure, honourable senators, to adopt the 
motion? 


Hon. Jacques Flynn: Honourable senators, the question 
now before the house is whether leave should be granted 
to proceed now. That is the first point. I have no objection. 
My reasons will be made evident during the course of the 
debate, and for that reason I do not think there is much 
point in explaining them now. 

As a rule, honourable senators, when we give leave to 
proceed with a bill which has just been received from the 
House of Commons, it is put on the Orders of the Day for 
second reading, “later this day.” Now my reservation is 
due to the fact that I do not want this day to be counted as 
one day in the eight allotted to the debate on the motion 
for an Address in reply to the Speech from the Throne. I 
therefore suggest that leave be granted to proceed with 
second reading of this bill later this day. 


Senator Perrault: We have no objection to the proposal 
put forward by the Leader of the Opposition. 

The Hon. the Speaker: Is it agreed, honourable 
senators? 

Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Motion agreed to and bill placed on Orders of the Day 
for second reading later this day. 


DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Senator Perrault tabled: 

Report on the operations of the Exchange Fund 
Account, together with the Auditor General’s report 
on the audit of the Account, for the year ended 
December 31, 1973, pursuant to section 17 and 18(2) of 
the Currency and Exchange Act, Chapter C-39, R.S.C., 
1970. 

Public Accounts of Canada, Volume II, for the fiscal 
year ended March 31, 1974, pursuant to section 55(1) of 
the Financial Administration Act, Chapter F-10, R.S.C., 
1970. 

Statement of all bonds registered at the office of the 
Registrar General of Canada for the period February 
27, 1974 to September 30, 1974, pursuant to section 32 
of the Public Officers Act, Chapter P-30, R.S.C., 1970. 

Report on operations under the Regional Develop- 
ment Incentives Act for the month of July 1974, pursu- 
ant to section 16 of the said Act, Chapter R-3, R.S.C., 
1970. 


STANDING COMMITTEES 
FIRST REPORT OF COMMITTEE OF SELECTION PRESENTED 


Senator Petten presented the first report of the Com- 
mittee of Selection: 

The Committee of Selection, appointed to nominate 
senators to serve on the several standing committees 
for the present session, makes its first report as fol- 
lows— 


Hon. Senators: Dispense. 

(For text of report see appendix pp. 96-97) 

The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this report be taken into consideration? 

Senator Petten moved that the report be placed on the 


Orders of the Day for consideration at the next sitting of 
the Senate. 


Motion agreed to. 


FEDERAL GOVERNMENT BUILDINGS 
LANGEVIN BLOCK AND JUSTICE BUILDING—QUESTIONS 


Senator Forsey: Honourable senators, I would like to 
ask the Leader of the Government a couple of questions, 
of which I should have given him notice, but perhaps he 
will be kind enough to take this as notice and let us have 
the answers later, if he cannot produce them off the top of 
his head at this moment. 

1. What is being done to the Langevin Block; why; and 
what is the estimated cost? 
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2. What is being done to the Justice Building; why; and 
what is the estimated cost? 

I am very curious to know what is going on and why it 
is going on. Maybe there are valid reasons for it, but lama 
little afraid that we may be getting a lot more potted 
palms instead of partitions, and that sort of thing, and I 
wonder if that is a valid expenditure of public money. 


Senator Perrault: As the honourable senator is aware, 
these are rather complicated questions, so I will take them 
as notice. 


SUPREME COURT ACT 


BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING—ORDER STANDS UNTIL 
LATER THIS DAY 


On the Order: 

Second reading of the Bill S-2, intituled: “An Act to 
amend the Supreme Court Act and to make related 
amendments to the Federal Court Act’’.— (Honourable 
Senator Perrault, P.C.). 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, I would ask 
that this order stand until later this day. 


Order stands. 


WEST COAST GRAIN HANDLING OPERATIONS 
BILL, 1974 


SECOND READING 


Hon. Raymond J. Perrault moved the second reading of 
Bill C-12, to provide for the resumption of grain handling 
operations on the west coast of Canada. 


He said: As honourable senators are well aware, the bill 
before us, Bill C-12, intituled the West Coast Grain Han- 
dling Operations Act, 1974, provides for the resumption of 
all grain handling operations on the west coast of Canada. 
The history of the problem precipitating this legislation is 
a long one; indeed, one that goes back many years and one 
which reflects a generally unsatisfactory labour-manage- 
ment relationship in this area of western Canada. How- 
ever, before going into the specifics of the bill, I will 
mention the parties involved. These are the Alberta Wheat 
Pool, Pacific Elevators Limited, Burrard Terminals Lim- 
ited, United Grain Growers Limited, the Saskatchewan 
Wheat Pool, and the Grain Workers Union, Local 333, 
Canadian Labour Congress. 


@ (1410) 


The five existing collective agreements, which cover 
somewhat more than 500 grain elevator employees, 
expired on November 30 of last year. Honourable senators 
will see that the employees have thus seen no improve- 
ment in their terms of employment for a period of 10 
months. In the first instance the parties were unable to 
agree on a new collective agreement, despite the time and 
efforts spent on assisting them by two federal conciliation 
officers. 


Honourable senators are aware, I know, that the Minis- 
ter of Labour subsequently appointed Dr. Neil Perry as 
conciliation commissioner. While the union accepted Dr. 
Perry’s impartial report, the companies continued to reject 
it. The net result was that there was no chance of further 


negotiation taking place. Both the Minister of Labour and 
the minister responsible for the Wheat Board met person- 
ally with company representatives, who informed them 
that they could foresee the distinct possibility of a work 
stoppage. Those gentlemen expressed concern over what 
they termed the inflationary consequences of Dr. Perry’s 
report. 

Understandably the government took the view that a 
work stoppage was not only unnecessary, due to the exist- 
ence of an acceptable alternative—Dr. Perry’s impartial 
report—but would be most detrimental to the national 
interest. I think honourable senators would agree that a 
continued stoppage of that kind could benefit this country 
in no sense. 


Consequently, and because at that time Parliament was 
in dissolution for the general election, the Governor in 
Council, having decided that any work stoppage would 
adversely affect the national interest, made an order pur- 
suant to section 181 of the Canada Labour Code—that is, 
part V, Industrial Relations—to suspend any work stop- 
page until the election was over. That course of action, 
taken in May, obviated the prospect of a work stoppage 
which, for all practical purposes, could have lasted for 
three months before Parliament could be reassembled to 
take any necessary action. 


Notwithstanding the circumstances existing between 
the two parties, the two cabinet ministers directly 
involved in this dispute situation held a number of further 
meetings in additional attempts to bring about a resolu- 
tion. Indeed, I may inform honourable senators that I 
myself talked personally with both the trade union repre- 
sentatives and those on the management side on more 
than one occasion, and I quickly came to the conclusion 
that there was simply an utter deadlock that did not lend 
itself to any kind of easy or immediate solution. All efforts 
by cabinet ministers and others were unsuccessful, all 
official and unofficial efforts to end this unfortunate stop- 
page were unavailing, and the grain elevator companies 
posted layoff notices affecting approximately one-half of 
their work force effective August 23 and 26. Shortly there- 
after the unions withdrew their services and they mount- 
ed picket operations. 


With regard to the report of the conciliation commis- 
sioner, Dr. Perry recommended increases of 87 cents an 
hour in the first year and 65 cents an hour in the second 
year of a two-year agreement, with cost-of-living adjust- 
ments, a new pension plan and other benefits. The current 
base rate is $4.96 an hour. 


The government accepted the recommendation con- 
tained in Dr. Perry’s report on the strong foundation that 
in the appointment of any outside adjudicator in a labour- 
management dispute, the government will always accept 
its credibility and reasonableness with regard to the spe- 
cific matters with which it has concerned itself. Certainly, 
it is most unreasonable to suggest that such acceptance on 
the part of the government indicates anything less than 
straightforward and unbiased action. Similarly, surely it 
is unwarranted to suggest that acceptance by the govern- 
ment of this report constitutes an undermining of the 
collective bargaining process, a process which this govern- 
ment has always been at pains to observe as a fundamen- 
tal democratic right. 
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Senator Flynn: It is quite obvious it is at pains. 


Senator Perrault: In the same vein, it is to be expected 
that in these days no union is likely to agree to less than 
the recommendations of a conciliation report. Equally, no 
democratic government could conceive of imposing terms 
of settlement less than those which have been suggested 
by a skilled, neutral and highly respected expert in the 
field. 


Senator Flynn: It could always remain silent. 


Senator Perrault: As all honourable senators are aware, 
in this case there was no true bargaining between the 
grain companies and the union since the Perry report was 
released. This was not because the government accepted 
the report as a basis of settlement, but because the union 
accepted it and the companies rejected it. Such were the 
attitudes that the many real efforts to get the parties back 
to the bargaining table were unsuccessful. 


I assure honourable senators that the government was 
in no way partisan in its acceptance of the Perry report. It 
simply recognized that any eventual settlement had to be 
based on the Commissioner’s recommendations. If I may 
recall the terms of the Perry report, it called for a two- 
year total wage increase of $1.52 an hour on a base hourly 
rate of $4.96, which would constitute an overall increase of 
slightly more than 30 per cent. The companies, by incor- 
porating estimates of the additional cost of a proposed 
cost-of-living adjustment and a pension plan, have 
claimed that a package settlement based on the Perry 
report would raise their labour costs by a total of 61 per 
cent. This figure is approximately 7 per cent higher than 
that reached by the consultants and experts in the Depart- 
ment of Labour. 


Senator Flynn: You would say 54 per cent, then. 


Senator Perrault: We do know that the wage component 
of the Perry proposals average fractionally above 15 per 
cent per year, exclusive of the cost-of-living adjustment. 
This 15 per cent is by no means out of line with other 
recent wage increases on the west coast, and in this case 
would leave the grain handlers still 25 cents behind the 
$6.08 an hour which the stevedores have been receiving for 
the past 18 months—and I am referring here to the wage 
increase recommended by Dr. Perry for 1974, which would 
raise the grain handlers’ basic hourly rate to $5.83. One can 
logically assume that by the time the grain handlers 
receive the proposed 1975 increase of a further 65 cents, 
the longshoremen will themselves have negotiated a new 
contract. Regardless, it seems to me quite difficult to 
understand—indeed, I am quite unable to accept the criti- 
cism—that it is inflationary to bring 500 grain handlers to 
the level of 3,600 longshoremen, or indeed a little short of 
that level. 

As honourable senators are no doubt aware, the Minister 
of Labour has announced his intention to appoint an 
Industrial Inquiry Commission which will carry out a 
much needed examination of the grain handling industry’s 
labour relations. As was indicated earlier, the industrial 
relationship within this industry can be categorized as 
anything but harmonious and productive. Indeed, it is 
nothing but a history of recurring disputes and 
confrontations. 


{Senator Perrault] 


@ (1420) 

Honourable senators will also be well aware that the 
legislative proposal now before us is one of great urgency, 
having regard to both national and international interests. 
With your permission, therefore, I will now refer to the 
proposed legislation itself. 

First, all grain handling operations will be resumed. All 
employees will return to work. This return to work is not 
to be impeded or prevented in any way, and no discipli- 
nary action is to be taken against any employee by reason 
of his having been locked out or on strike. 


Secondly, the term of each collective agreement is 
extended to include the period beginning December 1, 
1973, and ending when a new agreement comes into effect 
or on November 30, 1975, whichever is the earlier. 


Thirdly, the terms and conditions of each existing agree- 
ment are amended by increasing the hourly basic rate of 
wages by 87 cents an hour, effective December 1, 1973, and 
by incorporating the other recommendations contained in 
the report of the conciliation commissioner. 


Fourthly, strikes and lockouts are prohibited during the 
term of the extended agreements. 

Fifthly, companies and unions shall resume negotiations 
and make every reasonable effort to agree on the manner 
in which the conciliation commissioner’s recommenda- 
tions are to be incorporated as amendments to the extend- 
ed agreements. In the event that the parties cannot agree 
on the interpretation of the commissioner’s recommenda- 
tions, a referee may be appointed, whose decision would 
be final and binding. 

Honourable senators, I would hope that after the exten- 
sive public consideration which has been given to the 
merits of the arguments on both sides over an extended 
period of many months, and after the long debate in the 
other place, and in view of the urgency of the situation, 
speedy passage can be given to this proposal in this cham- 
ber today. 

Hon. Jacques Flynn: Honourable senators, we have 
given leave to proceed today with the second reading of 
this bill, although it reached us only a few minutes ago, for 
reasons with which I will shortly acquaint you. 


From the very full explanation given of this bill by the 
Leader of the Government, it is quite obvious that this is a 
special case. Though it is against my own convictions that 
we should deal quickly with any measure or piece of 
legislation, as we are called upon to do today, this case is 
an exception, but not one which should create a precedent 
and be held against us on future occasions. 


Quite obviously this measure has been delayed too much 
by the government, and I think it is our duty in this place 
to deal with it as quickly as it is the wish generally of 
members here. The official Opposition will not delay the 
passage on second reading or third reading, and if it is the 
wish of the house generally to deal with it today, to have 
royal assent tonight, we have no objection as a group. It is, 
of course, up to any member of the Senate to object to that 
if he does not share this view. 


Honourable senators, this west coast grain handlers’ 
strike is going to cost us dearly as a nation. We are one of 
the world’s largest producers of grain. Grain is one of the 
pillars of our economy. We produce it in vast quantities 
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and sell it at a good profit. That is part of what helps make 
us the prosperous nation we are. But what must a strike 
like this do to our reputation as a reliable supplier? How 
long would any of us deal with a firm that does not honour 
its contracts, a firm that cannot deliver on time? These 
questions are, of course, rhetorical. The answers are obvi- 
ous. Too much of this nonsense and we are going to find 
ourselves without customers, and, if it is not there already, 
that will surely bring our economy to the brink of 
collapse. 


But how did this come to be our problem? Why are we as 
parliamentarians today being asked to pass a special law 
to end a labour dispute? The answer is simple and obvious: 
We are placed in this position because of this govern- 
ment’s incredible ineptitude. This government has had 
months and months in which to solve this problem, but it 
has failed completely to do so. 


The grain handlers’ contract with the employers came to 
an end last December 1, but—and now we come to the 
reason why it is difficult to have much sympathy with 
either party in the dispute, or even with the third party, 
the government—it appears that the main parties to the 
dispute met only three times in direct negotiation before 
the expiration of the contract on December 1, 1973. How 
can anybody seriously expect to reach an agreement on a 
new contract in only three sittings? They met again twice 
last December, on the 10th and 11th, but still could not 
reach agreement. When the employers saw that, they 
broke off negotiations and asked the government to pro- 
vide a conciliator according to section 163 of the Labour 
Code. After five meetings the employers threw in the 
towel. 


I really cannot understand that kind of behaviour. 
Knowing what a mess government usually makes when it 
intervenes in labour disputes, and knowing that the union 
was still prepared to negotiate, the employers should have 
persisted. Free collective bargaining between rational men 
of good will has to be superior to allowing ham-handed 
governments to interfere. But free collective bargaining 
was not given a fair chance. 


So the government is called in and it appoints two 
conciliation officers. These meet with the parties in dis- 
pute seven times in January and February, and on Febru- 
ary 11 they report that there is just no way they can 
arrange a settlement. Here again it seems to me that the 
parties might usefully have been forced to come together 
more often than seven times between December 19 and 
February 11. There is a lack of seriousness here, a lack of 
good faith—unless there is some unknown reason or 
explanation. However, instead of sending the parties back 
to the bargaining table, the government, on February 15, 
appoints a conciliation commissioner, Dr. Neil Perry. The 
commissioner takes two months to study the problem and 
then, at the end of April, reports to the government. And 
now we come to something quite significant: Dr. Perry 
made it very clear in a covering letter to the government 
that his report was not to be considered the only fair and 
equitable solution to the problem. He told the government 
that this report was an agglomeration of suggestions that 
might be used as a basis for renewed negotiations. The 
union accepted Dr. Perry’s suggestions. They felt they 
provided a useful basis for renewed collective bargaining. 


The employers did not. So there was never any collective 
bargaining on the basis of the Perry report. The parties 
never met to discuss it, because the employers would have 
none of it. 


@ (1430) 


Why did not the government simply force the parties to 
go back to the bargaining table? They could not agree even 
with the help of the conciliation officers. Now the employ- 
ers would not hear of the Perry report. Why did not the 
government just send them back and say, “You work this 
out on your own. We have done all we can to help’? 
Instead of doing that, the government heard each of the 
parties separately—on May 21 for the employers, and on 
May 23 for the employees. On the evening of the 23rd the 
government announced that if the parties to the dispute 
could not reach a solution to their problems alone, the 
government would force them to agree to a settlement on 
the terms laid out in the Perry report. 


These suggestions by Dr. Perry, I repeat, were never 
intended to be the terms of an agreement. They were 
meant to be bases for negotiations. Even Dr. Perry admits 
that. It was grossly unfair and heavy-handed of the gov- 
ernment, and entirely improper, to threaten to impose 
these terms. The government was, as it were, menacing to 
write the new collective agreement for the parties. That 
was pushing authoritarian paternalism too far. Naturally, 
when the government threatened that if the parties could 
not agree on their own it would impose the Perry report, it 
was not to be expected that there would be further 
negotiation. Why should the unions now want to negoti- 
ate? They liked Dr. Perry’s suggestions; they considered 
them a good basis for negotiation. That means they would 
have been willing to discuss the Perry recommendations, 
to give and take, and to make compromises on the basis of 
those recommendations; but now the government was tell- 
ing them, “You will not even have to compromise; if you 
cannot agree with the employers, we will give you every- 
thing Dr. Perry sets down in his suggestions.” 


What Dr. Perry wanted to be considered a basis for give 
and take the government was going to write up as the 
contract. The government would dictate in detail the 
terms of the new agreement between employer and 
employee. That was really the blunder. That was the error. 
That is why we are faced today with having to force an 
end to a strike. Government ineptitude and heavy-handed- 
ness results in our being asked to help the government out 
of its difficulties. We are being asked to share the respon- 
sibility for the government’s using coercion to end the 
strike. Because the nation will suffer if the strike persists, 
Parliament has no choice. 


I think the whole system should be revamped. I suggest- 
ed a long time ago that this be done. In essential services 
that come under the federal jurisdiction, in order to avoid 
strikes we should do two things. One, we should make 
sure that serious collective bargaining is carried on 
throughout the duration of a contract. It is nonsense to 
leave the matter of the new contract to the last few days 
before the expiration of the old one. Two, we should make 
it very clear that in the area of essential services no 
strikes will be permitted. If employer and employee 
cannot reach agreement as a result of collective bargain- 
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ing, then the last step should be binding or compulsory 
arbitration. 


It will behoove us to determine beforehand which are 
and which are not essential services; but this can be done 
without too much difficulty. Only in this way can we ever 
hope to avoid a repetition of the mess which now con- 
fronts us. 


If we make it clear to those who provide essential 
services that the weapons of strike and lockout will no 
longer be available to them, rationality will prevail and, 
rather than let their disputes go to binding arbitration, 
they will solve their differences in free collective bargain- 
ing. It is the responsibility of this government to change 
the procedure, and if we refuse to support it in this use of 
force it may be prodded into doing something practical 
about avoiding problems in future, rather than allowing 
them to decay to the point where the force being used 
today becomes necessary. 


As far as this bill is concerned, as I have said before, 
Parliament has obviously no choice. Can you imagine 
Parliament defeating this bill, and can you imagine the 
results of this bill being defeated in Parliament? It is 
impossible. We have no choice but to let it go, with objec- 
tion on division, to express our dissatisfaction with that 
kind of legislation. It is ad hoc legislation. It is temporary 
legislation. It is local legislation. For these reasons we, on 
this side, have agreed to proceed with this legislation 
without the normal delay provided by our rules, and that 
is the only reason. Ordinarily we would have objected to 
proceeding with it today. This should not be taken as 
agreement with the principle of that kind of legislation or 
this kind of procedure for dealing with its adoption. 


I am really upset by having to let that kind of legislation 
pass, but again I have no choice. Government has in this 
case acted, before Parliament was seized with this legisla- 
tion, as final arbitrator. I was looking at Senator Golden- 
berg, who has some experience in these fields, and I am 
sure he would feel quite safe if he knew in advance, when 
he had to arbitrate, that the government would in the end, 
as has been suggested by Senator Perrault, tell him, “You 
are entirely right, because you, Senator Goldenberg, have 
had a lot of experience.” That is what Senator Perrault has 
been telling us: How could the government do anything 
but approve the Perry report, because Mr. Perry was an 
able and just and experienced arbitrator? But I am quite 
sure Senator Goldenberg would feel quite at ease as arbi- 
trator if he knew in advance that his recommendations, 
whatever they would be, would receive the sanction of the 
government, once they were published. It is a dangerous— 


Senator Buckwold: They usually accept his recommen- 
dations. 


Senator Flynn: Sometimes. It is not up to the govern- 
ment in this case, in fact, to accept the Perry recommenda- 
tions, or to accept the arbitrator’s recommendations. It is 
up to the parties involved, both the employers and the 
employees. But the government did not wait in this case 
for the employers to agree or to discuss it. They said, ‘““You 
have to agree, or else.” That is the dangerous precedent 
involved in this kind of legislation. I hope it will not come 
back to haunt us. 


(Senator Flynn.] 


We will let this bill go, but on division, and with 
distaste. 


Senator Manning: Honourable senators, may I put a 
question to the government leader? To save time, he may 
like to answer it in his closing remarks. That might be a 
suitable way to take care of it. 


Clause 4 of this bill provides that the agreement it 
extends will continue in effect until November 30, 1975, 
unless some interim agreement is arrived at by negotia- 
tion. My question is this: can the leader tell us if consider- 
ation was given to a date later than November 30 being 
provided in the bill? I ask this having in mind that the 
harvesting of western grain crops, especially in an 
unfavourable fall, often extends to the end of October. To 
move the grain from the farms through the elevator 
system to the terminals of the west coast for overseas 
shipment requires more than a month—in fact it is dif- 
ficult to do it even in two months under the best of 
circumstances—so it seems to me that it would have been 
much better if a date at the end of December had been 
selected rather than a date in November. I see a danger 
here, if future difficulties should arise, of having a further 
disruption right in the critical period when the fall crop is 
being moved to the west coast for overseas shipment. So I 
can sum up my question simply: was consideration given 
to a later date, and, if so, why was a later date not 
accepted? 

@ (1440) 


Senator Perrault: I appreciate the honourable senator’s 
concern about this measure, and I want to assure him that 
consideration may well have been given to other termina- 
tion dates. Honourable senators can feel sure that the 
proposal contained in this bill incorporates the govern- 
ment’s best thinking on the subject in consultation with 
those affected by the measure we have before us. How- 
ever, I shall be pleased to make known to the appropriate 
sources in the government the concern that Senator Man- 
ning has expressed, and to make known his belief that 
perhaps consideration should- be given to another date. I 
can assure Senator Manning, however, that the proposed 
legislation was very carefully considered by those con- 
cerned with its preparation. 


Senator Flynn: But perhaps that does not apply to this 
point. 


Senator Goldenberg: Honourable senators, may I sug- 
gest an answer to Senator Manning’s question? Although I 
cannot say that this is specifically the case, it seems, from 
reading the bill, that the government is trying to enact a 
collective agreement for two years. Apparently that was 
the term of the agreement the parties were originally 
negotiating, and so the government did not wish to enact 
legislation beyond that period. I think that accounts for 
the date being given as November 30, 1975. 


Senator Manning: May I add a further comment? I 
agree with what Senator Goldenberg has said, that this is 
simply extending the period from the November 30 date in 
the agreement by another year. But, frankly, that is the 
point of concern with me, because—and I don’t say this as 
a criticism—the unions, in arriving at these negotiated 
agreements, like to have termination dates which come at 
the most opportune time for them to bring pressure to bear 
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to get better terms in a new agreement. For that reason 
they like a date that falls in the height of the shipping 
season when it becomes almost a matter of national emer- 
gency to have these matters settled. 


It seems to me that if the government is going to inter- 
vene on the grounds of the public interest, then it should 
be consistent and consider the public interest right 
through, which is a different matter from just selecting a 
date which is most advantageous to the union to get a 
settlement at the time that the present one expires. 


Senator Perrault: I shall endeavour, honourable sena- 
tors, to obtain further information with respect to this 
particular clause prior to the conclusion of the debate. I 
say this because honourable senators are entitled to as full 
an understanding of this measure as possible. 


Hon. A. Hamilton McDonald: Honourable senators, as 
this is the first opportunity I have had to rise to my feet 
during this session, I want to take one moment to con- 
gratulate those people who have made some changes in the 
place in which they sit in our chamber. You, Madam 
Speaker, are the new Speaker of this chamber and I know 
from your actions so far that you are going to make an 
excellent Speaker. The day you appeared in this chamber 
in your gown I said to some one that the gown was made 
for you—or that you were made for the gown—I am not 
sure which, but I am sure that you were never prettier. I 
further want to congratulate you on your carrying out of 
your duties so far, and I want to say to you that it is my 
belief that every member of this chamber has complete 
confidence in you and wishes you well in your activities. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear. 


Senator McDonald: To those people who have been 
promoted or demoted, as the case may be, all I can say is: 
my congratulations and my condolences, respectively. 


Senator Argue: Which way round? 


Senator McDonald: You can accept either one as the 
case may be. I say sincerely that it is a pleasure to see 
Senator Flynn back in his regular positon with Senator 
Grosart as his new seatmate. We are all aware of Senator 
Grosart’s ability, as we are aware that Senator Choquette 
served in that position for many years and I am sure he is 
gratified to see his job being taken by a younger man. 


Senator Grosart: Oh, oh. 


Senator McDonald: Well, I think you are a little 
younger. 


Senator Grosart: You would not say that if he were 
here. 


Senator McDonald: Well, he is not here and you are, so 
it is perfectly all right. 

To Senator Perrault I simply say I am sure he is going to 
make a good leader. Again judging from the few days that 
we have been here, he has set an excellent example, and I 
wish him well in his endeavours to improve the operation 
of the Senate. This has been an on-going activity, as far as 
I can make out, for many years, but it is always a pleasure 
to see someone come in who wants to continue to bring 
about reform and make this chamber more active so that it 
may play a more vigorous role in the public life of our 
nation. 


Honourable senators, we are in the process of doing 
something here today that I dislike very, very much. I 
have grave concern over what is happening to labour 
negotiations, and the ever-increasing cost of certain types 
of labour. I have grave concern because of the disruption 
that is brought about, not only internally but externally as 
well. 


Canada, throughout her history, has had a pretty good 
reputation for keeping her word, but in recent months, 
and even years, we have been losing that reputation. We 
are losing it in some cases because of strikes or lockouts, 
and in other cases because of activities that go on beyond 
our borders but which affect us in such a way that we are 
not able to keep our word to the degree that I should like 
to see us do so. 


Long-term grain contracts are not new, but there are far 
more of them in existence today than there were five or 
ten years ago, or during any other period in our history. I 
believe that the future of grain marketing will more and 
more fall into the long-term contract type. If we are 
unable to deliver our product on time, and when the 
consuming nations want it, some of the markets we have 
enjoyed in the past will be lost to us. Who is going to 
accept the responsibility for that? Well, I am sure the 
labour unions will not accept it; I am equally sure that the 
grain handling companies will not accept it; and I have 
every doubt in the world that the Government of Canada 
will accept the responsibility. 


@ (1450) 


I sometimes wonder if the system of collective bargain- 
ing available today is really suitable to the society in 
which we live. Collective bargaining has changed a great 
deal during my lifetime, and I think it is now time for it to 
change a great deal more. If one looks at the man hours 
lost by either lockouts or strikes in this nation this year, I 
suggest to you one must recognize that there is no nation 
on earth that can afford these losses and survive as a great 
nation. Sure, we hear of all the labour-management dis- 
putes that are settled—and there are many of them—but 
when we get into a position where we are losing almost 
two million working days a year, can we afford that? 
Having regard to the progress that we have made in 
virtually every other area, surely we can find some other 
method of settling disputes between management and 
labour. If I have a dispute with the honourable Leader of 
the Opposition and we are unable to solve our differences, 
what happens? We can go to court, and the court solves 
them for us. We may go before a judge; we may even go 
before a judge and jury, but the matter is settled. I suggest 
that some method must be found to settle the differences 
between labour and management other than the system 
we are using today. I do not know the answer but, surely 
to goodness, with progress in virtually every area of the 
society in which we live, we can find a better system than 
one which allows a loss of productivity, which is one of 
the causes of inflation. 

I listened with a great deal of interest to the Leader of 
the Opposition in his criticism of this bill, and, in general, 
I agree with him. Under collective bargaining, or what is 
known as collective bargaining today, when the two sides 
say “Well, we are not going to negotiate,” which is almost 
what was said in this case, in my opinion it is very unwise 
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for any government to say, “Well, if you are not going to 
negotiate, we will settle it for you under the terms of some 
report.” If the government meant what they said at that 
time, then that was the time to have settled the strike— 
not now. 

In my opinion, it was wrong for the Prime Minister, the 
Minister of Labour and the Minister of Justice to have 
opened their mouths, because this really meant the end of 
any possibility of collective bargaining. The employees 
and the grain handling companies were not very far apart, 
if the information I have been given is correct—and I have 
no reason to doubt it. I understand that the companies 
were prepared to give a 47 per cent increase over two 
years, and the Perry report called for a 54 per cent 
increase. Now, 47 per cent and 54 per cent are not very far 
apart. No one can convince me that that 47 per cent and 54 
per cent are so far apart that there was no chance of a 
little bit of give and take in order to arrive at a settlement. 
This could never happen, however, when the government 
was on record as having told the workers, and also the 
people of Canada, that this dispute would be settled on the 
basis of the Perry report. Who is going to negotiate after 
such a statement? I repeat that if it were the intention to 
take that stand at that time, then Parliament should have 
been brought into session months ago to settle the matter, 
not now. 

As I understand it, this settlement will give the grain 
handlers approximately $6.50 an hour. What is the mini- 
mum wage in our country? It is $2.25 an hour. Why should 
one man, who happens to be handling some grain at 
Vancouver, get $6.50 an hour, while someone else, doing an 
equally difficult job and requiring as much sleep and as 
much to eat as the grain handler, gets only $2.25 an hour? 


Senator van Roggen: There are not very many getting 
only $2.25 an hour. 


Senator McDonald: There are not many getting $2.25 an 
hour? I suggest to you that there are many, many, many 
thousands more getting only $2.25 an hour than are getting 
$6.50 an hour. 


Senator Goldenberg: Do you think that is right? 


Senator McDonald: No, I do not. That is what I am 
complaining about. 


Senator Goldenberg: I mean, do you think it is right to 
say that many, many, many thousands more are earning 
only $2.25 an hour? 


Senator McDonald: No; I am saying it is wrong that so 
many get only $2.25 an hour when it is proposed to pay 
others $6.50 an hour. It seems to me that there is no 
relationship, and we are not going to solve that problem by 
this bill. I suggest that this is one of the great problems 
facing not only this country but the world today. I suggest 
that the amount of energy expended by the grain handler 
working on the west coast is much less than that expended 
by many of those who are earning only $2.25 an hour, and 
that this is not a just society. I am complaining about the 
fact that some people have to do manual labour for $2.25 
an hour while others get $6.50 an hour. It is even worse 
when the majority of workers are down at the $2.25 level 
and the few are up at the $6.50 level. Why is this? It is 
simply because some workers are fortunate enough to 
belong to very strong, powerful labour unions, or they 


(Senator McDonald.] 


perform a service without which we cannot get along. This 
puts them in a very powerful position. 


@ (1500) 


My point is that the average worker should get far more 
money than he gets today, and perhaps some of those at 
the top should get a little less. It seems rather strange that 
we should be called upon to increase the take-home pay of 
those people employed at one end of the grain handling 
business. If we are going to pay grain workers on the west 
coast $6.50 an hour, what should we pay grain handlers 
who work on the Prairies? They are not getting $6.50 an 
hour. They are getting about $350 a month, but they are 
not unionized. Where is the fairness in that? 


How is it that we give an increase to grain handlers on 
the west coast, and at the same time lower the initial 
payment for wheat to farmers by $1.50 a bushel? What do 
we say about that? Why do we give an increase to grain 
handlers on the west coast and tell the farmers who 
produce the barley that there will be a decrease of 60 cents 
a bushel in the initial payment for his deliveries at the 
grain elevator? 

Honourable senators, let us be fair. We in this country 
live in one of the most unfair societies of the world. I am 
not criticizing the bill. I am criticizing a system that is 
unfair, and one that should be modernized and brought 
into the 1970s to meet the conditions and needs that 
prevail today. At this point in time, we have no option but 
to pass the bill. It must be passed, and the sooner the 
better, so perhaps I have said enough. 


Hon. Hazen Argue: Honourable senators, my contribu- 
tion to the debate will be brief. Before speaking on this 
legislation, and since this is the first time I have been on 
my feet this session, I would like to congratulate Madam 
Speaker on assuming that position in this chamber. I had 
the honour for some time to be seated close to her, and I 
appreciated very much her warm personality and intelli- 
gence, and the kind remarks she made to me from time to 
time. I am certain she will occupy the Chair with fairness, 
distinction and charm, and in such a manner as to com- 
mand the respect and admiration of her colleagues in this 
chamber. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear. 


Senator Argue: I did not have any particular personal 
reaction to the appointment of Senator Perrault as the 
Leader of the Government in the Senate, because while I 
have known him for some years I have known him in only 
a very casual manner. I have heard him speak from time to 
time in the past, when he was on the same platform as the 
late Premier of Saskatchewan, the Honourable Ross 
Thatcher. I admired him then, as I do now, for his speak- 
ing ability, and for the argument that he made on the 
subject he was discussing. 


I have not had long to see Senator Perrault in action in 
this chamber or, more privately, in caucus, but I say to 
him with great sincerity that I am impressed and pleased 
with the general attitude he has taken, and is taking. It 
seems to me that there is being breathed into the Liberal 
Party in the Senate a bit of democracy which I think we 
can stand— 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear. 
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Senator Argue: —and make use of. I think it will show 
itself in this chamber in the months ahead. 


Senator Grosart: Come on over. 


Senator Argue: I believe there will be Senate reform in 
the best manner possible, resulting in a more active 
Senate, and more active senators doing a good job in this 
house. If we are all on the ball, the accomplishments of 
members of the other place may not compare with what 
we may be able to do here. 


I want also to congratulate Senator Grosart, the Deputy 
Leader of the Opposition, on his appointment. He has 
shown over the years a very wide knowledge of many 
subjects. He brings great devotion and industry to his 
position—devotion and industry that the Conservative 
Party has benefited from for many years. His words are 
always worth listening to. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear. 


Senator Argue: I could go on naming others, but I shall 
refrain from doing so. However, I do want to congratulate 
Senator “Hammie” McDonald on the speech he has just 
made. I congratulate him also on what is obvious to all of 
us—his return to good health. The day of miracles is not 
over. Senator McDonald was quite ill some months ago, 
and I am tremendously pleased to see him in such excel- 
lent health and form in the Senate this afternoon. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear. 


Senator Argue: I am sure that, following my usual 
pattern, my remarks will not be particularly learned, nor 
will they provide any particular insight for honourable 
senators. However, having had the advantage, or disad- 
vantage, of being on the Prairies for many weeks, operat- 
ing my farm and doing the work of a farmer, I might be 
able to express the point of view of Prairie farmers, as I 
have assessed it, on this subject. 

It is true that the grain companies have taken an ada- 
mant position on one point, and have continued in that 
position. They have refused to accept the Perry report. We 
now have before us this bill, which will undoubtedly 
become law in a very short time. In my view, the grain 
companies have good arguments for the position they have 
taken. I do not say that I agree with all of their arguments, 
but they have at least a moderately good case. Unfortu- 
nately, the leaders of organizations in all parts of Canada 
are very vocal and they receive great news coverage at 
home in their own areas, but they fail to bring their 


message to the place where it really counts—to 
Parliament. 
@ (1510) 


There has been a great debate on the Prairies for some 
weeks now as to what to do about the grain handlers’ 
strike. The grain companies, such as the United Grain 
Growers Limited, the Alberta Wheat Pool and the Sas- 
katchewan Wheat Pool, canvassed their memberships as to 
whether they supported them in their stand on the Perry 
report. The reply from the membership showed that over 
90 per cent were in support of the position taken by the 
grain companies—companies which they own and operate. 
That is the attitude of the farmers. To say that this is the 
stand taken by a few grain companies does not tell the 
whole story, because these are large co-operatives, owned 


by the farmers. I am a member of two of them, and I also 
haul some of my grain to one of the other companies. 


The Saskatchewan Wheat Pool, as Saskatchewan sena- 
tors will know and as Senator McNamara will know, 
probably has 800 local wheat pool committees each com- 
posed of 10 to 20 farmers. The committees meet regularly— 
perhaps once a month or every two months—and to some 
extent at least the management reflects the opinions 
coming from those wheat pool committees. Some may 
argue to the contrary, but there is no doubt in my mind 
that the farmers of the Prairies stand behind the adamant 
position taken by the grain companies. Rightly or wrongly, 
they are supporting their own companies, which they own 
on a cooperative basis and in whose operations they feel 
they have a voice. 


The most common questions being posed by people, of 
course, are: Why did they take this position? Why did they 
not simply settle the dispute at a cost of only a cent a 
bushel? Why wouldn’t they settle when markets are being 
lost because of the dispute? 


The reason the farmers supported the grain companies 
in their stand, as I see it, is that they sincerely believe that 
it is a very inflationary settlement. Whether it is 61 per 
cent or 54 per cent, or some other figure, they believe it is 
inflationary. I made a point of going around and talking to 
a few of the leaders in this field, some of whom were not 
at the top, thinking I might get a freer discussion by 
talking with someone who was not the president but who 
nonetheless was in a position to know what was going on. 
The view expressed by those individuals was that the 
battle against inflation is so important that they were 
taking a stand against inflation, and by so doing were 
forcing the federal government to take the responsibility 
of enforcing this very large settlement. 


Senator Goldenberg: Would the honourable senator 
permit a question? 


Senator Argue: Yes. 


Senator Goldenberg: I am not talking as an authority 
on this subject, but I have heard it said that the grain 
companies and the farmers were rather hoping that this 
strike would continue for some months because of pros- 
pective crop shortages, as a result of which they would be 
able to sell their wheat at a much higher price. I have no 
knowledge of that, but I have read it. 


Senator Argue: That is completely false. One could say 
it is a lie. I would not suspect any farm group of taking 
that kind of Machiavellian attitude. I do not believe it is 
true at all. It seems now that there are adequate markets 
for more grain than we can produce and export, so one can 
say we will be able to sell as much grain in the next seven 
months as we could have in ten or twelve months. But as 
far as I am aware, that was not a factor at the time they 
made their decision, and I have not heard it put forward as 
such. 


Senator Goldenberg: I simply mention it. As I said, I 
have read some reports to that effect. 


Senator Argue: I understand. I am not objecting to the 
question you have put. It certainly has been said, and 
perhaps as things unfold this will, in fact, be the case. In 
other words, while it cost the companies and the farmers a 
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good deal of money, because of the peculiar circumstances 
which have arisen, they might very well have a windfall 
gain. However, I am sure that was not at all in their minds 
at the time they made their decision to oppose the Perry 
report. They did not know what the future would bring. 
Anyone who wants to play the commodity market or the 
stock market can prove to himself pretty quickly that he 
cannot guess the future. I do not really think they were 
trying to guess the future. 


As Senator McDonald has pointed out, the people on the 
Prairies involved in this dispute have said, “Well, if we 
pay over $6 an hour on the west coast, then the people at 
home, our own employees, who outnumber the five or six 
hundred grain handlers by perhaps ten to one, will be 
wanting parity. They will take the position that since we 
are paying the grain handlers on the west coast the same 
as the stevedores are receiving, or close to it, we must now 
pay all of the people who work for the Saskatchewan 
Wheat Pool or United Grain Growers $6 an hour. If they 
establish that, the pattern for Saskatchewan will be set at 
$6 an hour. And while that may be the greatest measure of 
equality possible, and something we all desire, I am sure 
honourable senators will agree that the inflation it would 
bring about would pale the inflation we have been 
experiencing to date. 


So, rightly or wrongly, the leadership of these organiza- 
tions, in saying to the country, to the government, that it 
did not believe in an increase of this size, and in opposing 
it and leaving it to the government to bring about, was 
acting not only on behalf of their membership but as good 
Canadian citizens. 


Having said that, I personally feel that the leaders of 
these organizations on the west coast, the people who have 
made it necessary to have this bill before us today, should 
be in Ottawa to present their respective cases. They should 
have requested to appear before the committee of the 
other place, or a committee of the Senate. Apparently, they 
have a great case out west. Both sides have great cases 
when one reads them in the Regina Leader-Post, the Cal- 
gary Herald, or the Winnipeg Free Press. But what do the 
people of Ontario, Quebec and the Maritimes know about 
their respective positions, whether they are sound or 
otherwise? For that matter, what do honourable senators, 
including myself, know about their respective cases? I am 
not as well informed as I would like to be. I do not know 
all the details. What do we really know about this situa- 
tion? Yet, the leaders are out on the Prairies when they 
should be here. 


Had this legislation been delayed a few days in order to 
hear what the companies and the union had to say, so that 
parliamentarians could be informed on their respective 
positions, I think the time would have been well spent. My 
regret as a member of one of the biggest, if not the biggest, 
organizations involved is that the leadership of that 
organization did not, if my information is correct, put 
forth a request to be heard so that they might put their 
position before Parliament. Not all Saskatchewan senators 
will agree with me in this respect, but I think Senator 
McDonald will probably agree with the statement I have 
just made. 


In any event, in addition to the reasons I have already 
mentioned as to why these people on the Prairies felt that 


(Senator Argue.] 


this settlement was inflationary and should be opposed, 
they have other reasons for being terrified at the current 
rate of inflation existing in this country. Every time they 
go to buy a gallon of gasoline or diesel fuel, or a few bags 
of fertilizer, they find spiralling costs. They do not say, as 
perhaps some of us might say, “Oh well, we can afford to 
pay that because the price of grain is away up.” What 
they say instead is, “My God, the price of grain is high 
today, but we know it is not going to stay that way very 
long and when it gets back down, as it undoubtedly will, 
how are we going to be able to afford these huge increases 
in the costs of inputs in our farming operations?” In 
addition to that, they know that farming itself is a hazard- 
ous occupation, and that anything which adds to their cost 
must be resisted. 

@ (1520) 


This year there were a number of crop disasters, with a 
number of disasters happening to the same crop. Secretary 
of State for Agriculture Butz in the United States said the 
other day that one of the reasons they had to stop a 
contract for the export of grain was that the American 
farmers had suffered a triple whammy. He said the spring 
was so wet that the seeding operation was delayed, which 
was a disaster. He then said that they had had the driest 
summer in 30 years, which was another disaster. He added 
that in the northern United States they had suffered 
severe frost damage, which was a third disaster to the 
crop. 

On the prairies, at least where I come from, we had, 
added to these three, two more disasters. We had the 
greatest outbreak of grasshoppers. since the 1930s. They 
devoured tens of thousands of acres of crop. This was a 
fourth disaster for us. Just a few days ago where I farm we 
had eight inches of snow dumped on us, and it is still in 
the fields. That is the fifth disaster. The weather has 
improved so that the swathers are mechanically able to cut 
the grain today, but they cannot be pulled through the 
fields because they are getting stuck in the snowbanks. 
This is in southern Saskatchewan. Those are some of the 
disasters from which farmers suffer from time to time. 
This is why they dig in their heels, and say that 54 per 
cent or 61 per cent over two years is just too much. 


Another thing that has coloured some of the negotia- 
tions is the feeling among farm leaders that in many 
agriculture policy discussions they and the federal govern- 
ment are somewhat out of tune, to put it mildly, and the 
government is not agreeing on many things on which the 
farm organizations would like to see some agreement. I 
suggest there is a need for the government to regain the 
confidence of the farm leaders on the Prairies. 


The agriculture policies that have been followed here in 
the last year and a half or two years have in many ways 
been outstanding and have accomplished a great deal. 
There have been improvements in transportation. Large 
contracts have been signed for the sale of grain. We are 
getting an incomes policy. We have an improved crop 
insurance policy. However, even in this good framework, 
there is not the feeling of mutual confidence and respect 
between farm organizations and the federal government 
that I would like to see. 


During the last year or more there has been in Parlia- 
ment a great debate about feed grains. Understandably, 
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farmers in eastern and central Canada have wanted lower 
prices for feed grains, so they have fought hard for remov- 
al of the marketing restrictions imposed by the Canadian 
Wheat Board. They have worked hard to make it possible 
for them to go out on the Prairies and buy one bushel or 
one million bushels of grain, and now they can do so. The 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange, which was closed to the mar- 
keting of most grains for a long time, is open and doing 
business, and it is just like the grain exchange of old. 
Prices are going away up sometimes, and away down at 
other times. If it has done nothing else, it has confused the 
farmers on the Prairies. 


Today a farmer can bring in a bushel of low grade wheat 
that is frozen—instead of weighing 60 pounds it weighs 40 
pounds and he can sell it on the open market for $3, $3.25 
or $3.50, depending on the day’s price. If he sells it to the 
Canadian Wheat Board under the policies that are estab- 
lished, he gets an initial price of about $1.75 and he does 
not know what more he will get later. He is back in the 
gambling business once more, whether he likes to be or 
not. Most of them do not like it, but this is the situation 
that applies to feed grains. 


For those who may wonder what this has to do with the 
bill under discussion, I would relate it in this way. Farm- 
ers are interested in a measure of stability. They are 
willing to take lower prices in certain years if by so doing 
they can have some assurance of more reasonable prices in 
other years. The Canadian Wheat Board is still exporting 
our wheat. I have in my hand The Western Producer of 
October 3, which gives the prices of grains. It shows, for 
example, that the Wheat Board selling price of No. 1 
Canadian Western Red Spring Wheat on September 26 this 
year was $5.20. Last year it was $5.65. Since September 26 
the price has gone up, so the Wheat Board selling prices 
for wheat on the export market are about the same now as 
they were a year ago. In Winnipeg, however, in the futures 
market and the market for feed grains, we find oats on 
September 26 at $2.00% a bushel. A year ago the price was 
$1.44% a bushel. On the same date barley was $2.78 a 
bushel, compared with $2.21 a bushel a year ago. There- 
fore, the stability inherent in the Wheat Board system of 
marketing grain and dealing, as I think it should be 
dealing, with the Canadian Livestock Feed Board, is basi- 
cally gone. In my opinion this further uncertainty in the 
market influences farmers to support what their leaders 
have done, namely, prevent a settlement and force this 
legislation before Parliament. 

Senator McDonald: May I ask a question? Is there any 
quota restriction on off-board sales? 

Senator Argue: No. If the farmer brings in all the grain 
he can, there is no quota restriction. On the other hand, if 
he brings it in to sell it to the Canadian Wheat Board there 
is at present a quota restriction of three bushels per acre, 
as defined in his permit. 

Senator McDonald: Has this resulted in a large percent- 
age of the capacity of the country elevator system being 
filled with non-board products? 

Senator Argue: In my own district it is a little too early 
to say, but it is bound to happen. I have a piece of land at 
Drinkwater, close to Regina—some of the best land in 
Saskatchewan. There was a very severe frost there, and as 
far as I know 98 per cent of the wheat in that area will be 


feed wheat. It can be brought in to the elevators, but the 
elevators will be plugged up, because there is no quota. We 
are tempted to sell at the higher so-called open market 
price. There are adverse effects which would seem unfair, 
namely, filling the system with feed wheat when a good 
portion of it should contain the higher grades of grain to 
enable us to continue fulfilling our contracts and obliga- 
tions to our customers overseas. 


I think the Senate might be able to play a useful role in 
helping to restore the confidence of western farmers in the 
parliamentary process, and helping to bring about more 
cordial relations between the farmers, their organizations 
and the federal government. Perhaps, in the days ahead, 
when. this legislation has been the law of the land for some 
time, the Committee on Agriculture might hear some of 
these leaders in a quiet atmosphere. We might prove to be 
more effective than the person who was appointed to 
make the inquiry. 


@ (1530) 


I don’t think it is tooting my own horn, and I certainly 
don’t want it to sound that way, but I do feel that the 
Senate as a whole has an improved standing today with 
the agricultural leaders in this country, owing to the work 
the Committee on Agriculture has been doing, and because 
of certain of its recommendations and certain of the 
responses made by the government to those recommenda- 
tions. 

I am sure that all senators want to see the agricultural 
producers on the Prairies receive good incomes, more 
stable incomes, and we all want to see the workers receive 
an adequate wage, but there are all kinds of facets to this 
question. It is my opinion that if we were to hear from 
some of these farm leaders, and the labour leaders also, we 
could play a useful role in making it more certain that we 
are not faced soon again with this kind of legislation. 


Senator Walker: Nice work. 
Hon. Senators: Hear, hear. 


Hon. Alister Grosart: Honourable senators, I congratu- 
late the Leader of the Government on his explanation of 
this bill. I received the impression from his remarks that 
he thought it would have rather easy passage through the 
Senate. 


Senator Perrault: I know you better. 


Senator Grosart: I knew my own leader would be 
making some remarks, and I, myself, had prepared some to 
support him in case he was not getting any support in the 
house. However, I was glad to hear the position taken by 
the Leader of the Opposition so thoroughly supported by 
Senator Argue and Senator McDonald. I hope the evidence 
of their new leanings, apparent toward the end of the last 
session and now in this session, will not tempt the Prime 
Minister to change his mind with respect to his announced 
decision that in due course, in certain circumstances, he 
will be appointing Conservative senators. On the other 
hand, I have already extended an invitation to Senator 
Neiman, Senator’ Argue and Senator McDonald; they are 
more than welcome to join us on this side when expressing 
the kind of views they have expressed. It is, of course, a 
healthy thing that from the government side we have 
those who are prepared to criticize government policy. 
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I was particularly impressed with the point made by 
Senator Argue that we are denying ourselves one of the 
main functions of the Senate at this time, namely, giving 
to those who are interested in a bill such as this the 
opportunity of appearing before a committee. 


Again we are put in the position of having to react to a 
cry of urgency, although I don’t know why. I don’t know 
why there is any urgency, because four months ago the 
minister said, “There is no urgency in this at all.” He made 
that quite clear when he refused to call Parliament. But 
we are told that it is urgent, and for that reason we are 
going to deny to the workers and the employers in this 
case the opportunity to come here before we vote on this 
bill—the opportunity to present their views in a quiet and 
relaxed atmosphere to the members of the Senate. They 
are not going to have that opportunity, and I regret it. I 
hope this situation will be kept in mind when the manage- 
ment of the Senate, the Leader of the Government and 
others, again face us with these alleged deadlines. 


Many of the points that I had intended to bring to the 
attention of honourable senators have already been cov- 
ered, but it seems to me we should recognize very clearly 
that this bill is before us now as a result of a series of 
unfortunate blunders made by government ministers. The 
record makes it very clear that the first and obvious 
blunder was the precipitate intervention by the minister 
in charge of the Wheat Board, who is also the Minister of 
Justice. As has been said here, it is apparent that he did 
not understand what the Perry report was all about. 


Perhaps I may be allowed to read one sentence from the 
covering letter which Dr. Perry wrote when he submitted 
his report. He said: 


I am therefore submitting for your consideration 
some suggestions which hopefully might form a basis 
upon which the two parties could ultimately enter 
into a 2-year agreement— 


The important words are “hopefully,” “ultimately” and 
“a 2-year agreement.” Yet, almost immediately, a minister 
of the Crown said, “We accept that. We don’t recognize 
them as mere suggestions. We think this is an award.” It 
has been suggested that the minister, not being the Minis- 
ter of Labour and not perhaps having the necessary 
experience, was confused as to whether this was a con- 
ciliation report or an arbitration report. But it was not an 
award, and he stumbled into this unfortunate situation, 
this blunder number one which has been steamrollered 
into a whole series of other blunders. 


Not only is it clear that Dr. Perry assumed that there 
would be ongoing discussions, but evidence has come to 
light—in fact, Senator Argue introduced some evidence 
here today—that there are other views, such as the views 
of the farmers, which have no input whatever in the Perry 
report. There is evidence now that the workers were pre- 
pared to make quite definite concessions. They were pre- 
pared—and they have said so to members of Parliament 
who went out west especially to investigate the situa- 
tion—they were quite prepared to discuss work incentives, 
efficiency and productivity increases. But nothing was 
said about this in Dr. Perry’s report. It has been said that 
it was not in the report because it would have been beyond 
the conciliation commissioner’s terms of reference. Per- 


{Senator Grosart.] 


haps that is so, but that merely compounds the folly of the 
minister’s intervention in this way. 

Certainly, it is clear that the Perry report as such has 
never been discussed in Parliament, and yet Parliament is 
now asked to make a decision on it—not a decision as to 
whether the two sides should get together, not a decision 
as to whether there should not be a strike or a lockout; but 
a decision to write a management-labour contract. That is 
what we are actually being asked to do. That is quite clear 
from the information which has been given us by the 
Leader of the Government. It spells it out. We are clearly 
being asked to translate into binding arbitration the Perry 
report—the wage increases and all the other reeommenda- 
tions or suggestions in the Perry report. 


I want to make it clear that I am not taking any sides in 
this dispute. There is the clearest evidence that the work- 
ers involved are entitled to substantial wage increases. 
They have not had any for ten months, or since their 
contract expired on November 30. That delay again is the 
fault of the government. The government’s delay in this 
matter can be attributed to some extent to the interven- 
tion of the election, but there are other reasons as well. In 
any event, there is no question that, on any comparative 
examination of the salaries of the grain workers, they are 
entitled to at least a cost-of-living escalation. 


@ (1540) 


There is also considerable evidence that at times the 
companies, or, if you like, the co-ops—the farmers or their 
representatives—were stubborn and perhaps intransigent. 
We have had an excellent explanation from Senator Argue 
as to why they took the stand they did. I have read 
considerably on this subject—for example, all the debates 
in the other place, many newspaper accounts, and some 
articles—but this is the first time I have heard the case for 
the farmers, the employers, in this situation, clearly put 
before myself as a member of Parliament. 

It should be clear, and it no doubt is now, in the Senate 
that this is not just a position taken by the Conservative 
Party. One party which has an historic interest in labour 
matters, the New Democratic Party in the other place, 
takes very much the same stand as the Conservative Party 
has taken on this bill. Perhaps I can quote their spokes- 
man for agricultural matters, Mr. Les Benjamin, M.P., who 
has said this: 

Nonetheless, there is a commonsense way for gov- 
ernment to intervene and I do not think this course 
has been followed. In fact, I am compelled to say that 
the Minister of Labour— 


He then makes a remark, which is not a very nice remark, 
about another minister, so I will omit it. 


—acted ineptly when they announced publicly that 
the government would legislate on the basis of the 
Perry report. What little experience I had on one side 
or the other of the bargaining table, when a third 
party appeared to assist, at no time did the third party 
make public statements which could be construed by 
either of the other parties, as taking sides. 


Here, of course, is another explanation of the blunder, 
because no matter what the government may say, there is 
no question but that the government clearly intervened 
too early, too precipitately, in favour of the claims of one 
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side to this dispute, and it now has the nerve, if you like— 
and it is entitled to some nerve after the election—to ask 
us to follow their lead, and, without any discussion here, 
without this matter going to committee, without hearing 
the parties, to decide that the government was right at a 
time when it was so obviously wrong. Well, as we all 
know, blunders of this kind usually lead to others. 


Blunder number one led very quickly to blunder 
number two. Blunder number one is the responsibility, we 
are told, of the minister in charge of the Wheat Board. He 
had effectively put an end to all collective bargaining. 
There was no question but that that was the immediate 
effect of his intervention at this time. There could be no 
more collective bargaining. On the one hand, as the Minis- 
ter of Labour himself made clear, it would be almost 
impossible to expect the workers, the unions, to settle for 
anything less although, mind you, the suggestions in the 
report are not a true reflection of what the workers asked 
for. This is a point that seems to have been overlooked. 
The employers, on the other hand, were in an impossible 
position. They had no options. No one had any options 
except the government, and we know what the options of 
the government were. 


Of course, at this time the crucial thing is that there was 
an election. An election had been called, and the minister 
in charge of the Wheat Board had put the Minister of 
Labour in an impossible spot. Collective bargaining had 
finished. Strikes and lockouts, because there are five con- 
tracts involved, were imminent, and something had to be 
done. The government took what was a sensible position 
and decided to sweep the whole thing under the rug for a 
few months. They invoked section 181 of the Canada 
Labour Code, and they were quite within their powers in 
doing it, of course; that is why we made the change in the 
Code a few years ago. The blunder here was that they said, 
“This prohibition of strikes and lockouts under the 
Canada Labour Code will carry on until eight days after 
the return of the election writ.” 


The assumption was that they had solved the problem, 
at least for the time being, but when the writ was returned 
the way was wide open again for strikes and lockouts. 
What did the government do? It did nothing, for a long 
time. In spite of the urgings of many people, the interested 
parties and others affected very definitely by the condi- 
tions that were arising, the government refused to call 
Parliament. Some of the excuses that have been given are 
incomprehensible to me, but they refused to call Parlia- 
ment in spite of an urgent statement from the Chief 
Commissioner of the Canadian Wheat Board, Mr. Vogel. 
Mr. Vogel, of course, was greatly concerned about the 
tie-up of transportation and the movement of grain, and so 
he had sent this message to the government: 


Canada’s grain transportation system has fallen down 
so badly that the country’s reputation as a reliable 
supplier of grain to the world market is threatened— 


When the situation became more catastrophic, when the 
strikes and lockouts were again imminent, he wrote the 
minister in charge of the Wheat Board, his own minister: 


Our Board urges every effort be made to effect a 
quick settlement of the impasse including if necessary 
the immediate recalling of Parliament— 


Now, this was from the Chief Commissioner of the Wheat 
Board to his own minister. His minister did not act on that 
recommendation, and we now have the bill which was 
introduced in the other place on October 7, after an 
unconscionable delay with resulting strikes, lockouts, 
picketing, and so on. So the government has clearly 
allowed the situation to worsen day by day as far as the 
possibility of bringing the parties together and reconciling 
their differences is concerned. 


At the same time, of course, the cost to the country has 
been enormous. It amounts to millions and millions of 
dollars. It is estimated, for example, that the cost to the 
farmers alone in demurrage in the port of Vancouver will 
be at least $10 million, possibly $15 million and even more. 


As I indicated earlier, one blunder leads to another, and 
blunder number two led to blunder number three. One 
who will certainly be regarded as a friend of labour, Mr. 
Tommy Douglas, has summed it up this way: 

The government should either have kept out of the 
matter or called Parliament together and ended it, 
saving the farmers of western Canada the millions of 
dollars they have already lost in demurrage charges, 
and also enabling us to meet our commitments to our 
customers and get grain into the markets of the world. 


The latter point, of course, was emphasized, and rightly so, 
by both Senator McDonald and Senator Argue. 


I said that the minister gave some extraordinary expla- 
nations of his refusal to call Parliament. One was that this 
would make Parliament “a scapegoat.” It was said that if 
Parliament was called, and Parliament was told to settle 
this matter by legislation, we would be a “scapegoat.” 
Well, that is what we are, because that is exactly what we 
are doing here. I remember when the minister made that 
statement, I thought, “Scapegoat? Oh, yes.” It brought me 
back to my Bible days. I recalled what a scapegoat was. 


Interested senators will find it described in the book 
called Leviticus. To purge the nation of its sins, two goats 
were brought before the high priest. One was to be killed 
in sacrifice, but the other was treated rather differently. It 
became the scapegoat. The high priest laid his hands on 
the second goat—and I am now looking for the exact 
words in one of my two Bibles, which I shall explain in a 
moment. He laid his hands on the head of the scapegoat 
and “confessed over him all the iniquities and all the 
transgressions of the community in all their sins.” And 
because I am always careful to check my Authorized 
Version’s accounts and quotations with the Confraternity 
Douay version, I found that the reference is quite similar 
there except that, if I may transfer the reference from that 
goat to this goat, the Douay version is rather stronger. It 
says that we have accepted, as the goat would, “their 
sinful defilements and faults.” 


@ (1550) 


There is of course a very great difference now between 
that goat and us, because that goat escaped—that is why it 
was called the scapegoat, it escaped out to the wilder- 
ness—while we cannot escape; we are stuck here until 10 
o’clock tonight. So, as I say, we are a scapegoat that cannot 
escape. 

It was a silly thing for the minister to say that Parlia- 
ment is the scapegoat, because that would mean that 
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Parliament was a scapegoat a year ago when we did the 
same thing, legislated a settlement of a labour dispute, and 
the same thing almost exactly a year before that when we 
settled another dispute. In fact there have been three in 
the last three years. I think there has been a total of only 
five or six in all Canadian history. That is one of the 
alarming things about what we are being asked to do 
today, because ahead of us are many similar situations. 
This kind of handling of labour-management disputes by 
the government has very serious repercussions. Quite 
obviously the effect will be, as it has been in the past, for 
the adversaries to say that the easy way out is to throw 
the thing in the lap of the government. This means that 
representatives of the union can go back, if the solution 
offered is not what they expected, and say, “We did our 
best, let the damned government handle it.” The same 
thing applies to the employers’ side. 


So, honourable senators, this is a very serious situation, 
and there is very recent evidence—even today in the Globe 
and Mail—that this whole business of conciliation commis- 
sioners may not work. The evidence is that in many 
instances it is simply not working at all. As honourable 
senators are aware, we are now faced with a possible 
strike arising from the confrontation in Montreal between 
the Airline Pilots’ Association and their employers. The 
conciliation commissioner is Mr. Stan Hartt, and I am sure 
honourable senators will be interested in an article which 
appears in today’s Globe and Mail describing his failure to 
bring the parties together: 


—‘there seemed to be an unwillingness to reveal in a 
frank manner the true position of each party’ in the 
hearings before him. 


This phenomenon, commonly referred to as crisis 
bargaining, represents a conscious strategic decision 
not to deal realistically with the kinds of packages 
that could bring about a settlement until the backs of 
the parties are against the wall of economic sanction— 


The parties did not make concessions now despite 
their knowledge that they will have to make them 
later when a strike is either imminent or after a 
walkout has lasted for some time— 


Mr. Hartt was critical of the appointment of con- 
ciliation commissioners or boards when it is apparent 
the parties are not ready to bargain seriously. 


Later on he said that parties may often be induced to 
realistic bargaining if a commissioner is not appointed. 


I am not quoting that, honourable senators, to say that 
never again should another conciliation commissioner be 
appointed. Certainly in the past, conciliation commission- 
ers have been effective sometimes, and sometimes not. But 
surely we can see that if there is one way not to try to 
solve labour-management disputes it is the way that the 
government has gone about this particular case. They have 
precipitously ended collective bargaining; they have con- 
fronted both parties with a fait accompli; they have used 
Parliament as a whip, as a threat, saying, “If one side does 
not accept a recommendation of the commissioner, we will 
have it enforced by Parliament without further discus- 
sion.” There is no mention whatsoever of trying to reach 
an agreement, and no mention whatever of trying to get 
any further views other than the views brought out here 


{Senator Grosart.] 


today. The government is simply saying, “You do it our 
way or else,” and so Parliament is here today writing a 
labour contract. Never in the whole history of labour 
disputes has any government gone that far. Never has any 
government assumed it had the wisdom to write in detail a 
contract, a union-management contract, in a labour 
dispute. 

Senator Manning has just pointed out what would 
appear to be an oversight, but then again it may not be. 


Senator Flynn: It is not. 


Senator Grosart: Perhaps it is deliberate. I don’t know. 
If it is deliberate, then it is foolish, and if it is an oversight 
then it is inexcusable. 


We have constituted ourselves a court, and there is no 
evidence that the attitude of the farmer has been con- 
sidered. We have not been presented with a particle of 
evidence that the unions were prepared to settle for terms 
that were different from those now being imposed. Yet, 
honourable senators, this is the Parliament of Canada, and 
this is the way that Parliament is being treated by this 
government. 


I do not know whether there are better ways of handling 
disputes of this kind, and here I am not referring merely 
to the government’s actions but to the whole federal and 
provincial structure of industrial relations. 


Interestingly enough, one of the other reasons that the 
Minister of Labour gave for not calling in Parliament was 
that he did not “want to make Parliament into a labour 
court.” But, honourable senators, that is what he has done. 
We are a labour court in every sense of the word. We are 
making judgments and enforcing them by law, and doing 
it without evidence. That is the amazing thing to me. That 
is what we are doing here today; we are sitting as a court 
without hearing evidence and then making a decision of 
this kind. And it is not enough to say that a statement 
from the Leader of the Government, or a statement from 
the Minister of Labour, very short statements indeed, is 
the kind of evidence to put before any court. But that is 
what has happened today. 


It has occurred to me that perhaps the minister was 
thinking there is a place in our society for labour courts. I 
have given some thought to this over the years but, not 
being an expert in this field, I have hesitated in trying to 
spell it out in any detail. 


@ (1600) 


This particular case, however, seems to me to indicate 
that one of the reasons for these disputes becoming so 
tense and so emotional is that both sides tend to get away 
from the facts and to rely on claims and counterclaims. 
Very often the facts do not come out; certainly the facts 
are not before the public in this case, and perhaps a labour 
court dealing only with the facts of these cases could 
prove to be a better mechanism than the present ones. The 
court would have to be, of course, at both the federal and 
provincial levels. I see such a court presided over, perhaps, 
by someone with judicial experience, having representa- 
tives of labour and management (not just the labour and 
management concerned in any particular dispute) con- 
sumers, perhaps farmers and other producers, and with a 
panel from which expertise could be drawn depending on 
the particular nature of the dispute. The value, however, it 
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seems to me, would be that this court would deal only with 
the facts; it would pronounce upon the facts; it would give 
the protagonists the opportunity to state the facts, which 
they have not had in this case because of the early, 
sudden, precipitate action by the government. What sanc- 
tions there would be for its decisions, I do not know. That 
would have to be worked out. Perhaps the best sanction 
would be the authority of such a court. I am not suggest- 
ing that it should make awards; perhaps it should. I do not 
know. 

There are, however, similar boards operating, nationally 
and internationally. One thinks immediately of the Inter- 
national Joint Commission, which has established a very 
firm authority. Authority, rather than power; authority of 
the respect for the decisions of that board. Here again it is 
because it brings together, in this case, Americans and 
Canadians in matters in which our boundary waters, and 
other waters now, are concerned. 


I make that merely as a suggestion, only to say that if 
we are going to obtain the co-operation of management 
and labour we must have in Canada, if we are to reach the 
productivity levels which we need, we must have better 
mechanisms than we have now and certainly a better 
means of handlirg a strike than the way in which the 
government has handled this one. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear. 
Hon. Raymond J. Perrault: Honourable senators— 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, I would 
inform you that if Senator Perrault speaks now, his speech 
will have the effect of closing the debate on the motion for 
second reading of this bill. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, we have lis- 
tened with great interest this afternoon to the thoughtful 
contributions to the debate from all parts of this house. I 
do not intend to speak at length, but I do feel a special 
responsibility to attempt to clarify certain aspects of the 
proposed measure—considerations which, apparently, are 
not totally understood by certain honourable senators. 


Senator Grosart: Hear, hear. 


Senator Perrault: I know that no honourable senator 
wishes to be unfair in any of the conclusions which he 
may have reached with respect to this proposed measure. 
In this regard, I must say that I have detected a note of 
criticism, perhaps I am wrong, on the part of some this 
afternoon. 


Senator Grosart: You are wrong. 
Senator Flynn: It was worse than that. 


Senator Perrault: May I say in a preliminary way that 
Senator Manning made an inquiry and an observation 
with respect to the proposed expiration date of the con- 
tract, November 30, 1975, to be found in clause 4. During 
the course of the afternoon I have discussed this matter 
with officials of the Department of Labour and have been 
assured that the date was established merely because the 
former contract expired on November 30. The clause, in 
fact, is not in dispute by either party. The date is merely a 
formality. 

It should also be pointed out, however, that the port of 
Vancouver and the ports of British Columbia, happily, are 


all-weather ports and they are working to peak efficiency 
year-round. So the fact that the harvest may occur a short 
time before November 30 and there may be a special 
urgency to ship at that time of the year really is not in 
actual fact relevant from a practical standpoint. There is 
no problem as far as this agreement is concerned. 


At this time it may be of value to attempt to summarize 
briefly the course of this dispute. Allow me to say, honour- 
able senators, that it is the intention of the Government 
that this type of unfortunate, expensive, totally unneces- 
sary tie-up will never happen again. It has happened 
before and it has happened too frequently, at too great an 
expense to the economy of Canada, to the farmers and to 
the people of this country. This contract expired on 
November 30, 1973. The employees have been without any 
agreement for a 10-month period, a totally unsatisfactory 
situation. We will all admit that. 


I can assure honourable senators that a concerted effort 
was made by the conciliation services of the Department 
of Labour to bring both sides together in a democratic 
way, in a fair way, in a rational way in order to have an 
agreement hammered out. It is therefore not true to sug- 
gest that the government was dilatory in its efforts to 
bring about a settlement, that somehow the government 
was remiss in its responsibilities to initiate action. There 
was no initial “blunder,” and that word has been used this 
afternoon. 

Finally, after weeks of deadlock, on February 15 the 
government appointed one of Canada’s outstanding 
authorities in the field of labour-management relations. 
He was appointed as a conciliation commissioner. 
Nowhere in the record will it be pointed out that the 
companies felt that he was inadequate for the job, or 
labour felt he was inadequate for the work ahead of him. 
There were no protests issued at that time; no one said at 
that time, “Dr. Neil Perry is unsatisfactory to us,” or, “He 
is incompetent,” or anything else, because he has one of 
the best track records of anyone in the field anywhere in 
Canada. He has worked for the Government of Canada, 
federally and provincially. Indeed, I would ask the Oppo- 
sition to cite any example where reports prepared under 
the direction of Dr. Neil Perry have been substantially 
repudiated in any of the settlements in which he was 
involved. In other words, he is a man of respected 
reputation. 


Senator Flynn: This is not the point. 


Senator Perrault: Now, let us go through this and find 
out whether the government has blundered, or whether 
the government has been unfair. 

On February 15, 1974, Dr. Neil Perry was appointed. He 
spent over two months talking to labour and talking to 
management; he went to both sides. He said, “Let us find a 
fair and reasonable answer, let us not have this situation 
develop into an impasse that may cost millions of dollars.” 
Yes, and he most certainly wrote a letter. There was the 
letter of April 22, and the report was received by the 
government on April 29. Probably the one week’s delay 
was a matter of mail service. 


@ (1610) 


Senator Grosart: Another government blunder. 
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Senator Perrault: I detect a note of unhappy cynicism 
on the part of the Deputy Leader of the Opposition. In the 
letter, Dr. Perry said this: 

I am, therefore, submitting for your consideration 
some suggestions which, hopefully, might form a basis 
upon which the two parties could ultimately enter 
into a two-year agreement. 

I agree that the Deputy Leader of Her Majesty’s Opposi- 
tion was absolutely correct when he cited the contents of 
the Perry letter. He quoted utterly accurately. 


Senator Grosart: I always do. 


Senator Perrault: What was the reaction of the govern- 
ment at that time? It was not the attitude that Dr. Perry’s 
report should be enshrined as holy writ. The suggestion 
has been advanced this afternoon that the government 
said, ‘Thank you, Dr. Perry. That is your report and we 
are going to impose it on management and labour, and that 
is the way it is going to be.” Not at all. 

I have before me a statement issued by the minister 
responsible for the Canadian Wheat Board in connection 
with the Perry report. This is what he said in his appeal to 
management: 

A slowdown has already caused losses but now, to 
prevent a work stoppage, the Companies ought to 
accept the principle of the Perry report,— 


The principle being that there should be a measure of 
catch-up in any ultimate settlement. 
—go back to the bargaining table and negotiate an 
agreement. It is within their power and in the national 
interest to avoid continuing and further losses. 


That statement was not a bludgeon by the government. 
That was the action of a government totally dedicated to 
the idea of bringing in a fair settlement on behalf of both 
sides in this dispute. 


Senator Flynn: The appeal was to one side. 


Senator Perrault: Not at all. We have the Perry report. 
That was the basis of an agreement which could have been 
reached had both sides returned to the bargaining table. 
But both parties would not come back to the bargaining 
table. 

These are the facts. The recommendations contained in 
the report were accepted by the union membership on May 
5, but were rejected by the companies on May 13. Every 
effort was made to develop a method of producing a 
negotiated settlement. I assure honourable senators— 
because many of us in this chamber are aware of the 
diligent but fruitless efforts made by people in govern- 
ment, labour relations and in private industry to bring 
about a negotiated settlement—that the intensity of those 
efforts has rarely been matched in the history of labour- 
management relations in this country. 


So far as the parties were concerned, the end of the road 
had been reached. The union said, “We want the Perry 
report. We want the essence of the Perry report and 
nothing less.” The employers’ position, although never 
precisely specified at that time, was that only something 
much less than the Perry report would be acceptable. It 
was very difficult to ascertain exactly what the companies 
would really settle for. 


(Senator Grosart.] 


This is where a responsible government “bites the bul- 
let.” The government faced a complete impasse—and more 
than government faced an impasse. The people of Canada 
were faced with an impasse—an impasse in which there 
was no possibility of achieving a negotiated settlement. 


The fact that there was no possibility of further negotia- 
tions was underlined most forcibly to the government 
when representatives of the Cabinet met with representa- 
tives of the companies a few days after this rejection. The 
companies indicated to the ministers that the alternative, 
as they saw it, could well be a work stoppage. The only 
responsible view for the government to take was that a 
work stoppage was not only unnecessary, in the view of 
the existence of a reasonable and viable alternative in the 
form of the Perry report—a report prepared over eight 
long weeks by one of the top negotiators in this country— 
but it would certainly adversely affect the national inter- 
est. How, in heaven’s name, Canada’s interest could be 
advanced by a $10 million loss—on whatever is the final 
cost of a protracted dispute—is utterly incomprehensible. 


As a result of this view, and because at that time 
Parliament had been dissolved—and I ask honourable 
senators to appreciate the fact, as I know they do, that at a 
time when there is no Parliament, and when a dispute 
affecting the national interest is hanging over the heads of 
Canadians, the Governor in Council can take any neces- 
sary action—the Governor in Council, having decided that 
any work stoppage would adversely affect the national 
interest, made an order pursuant to section 161 of the 
Canada Labour Code to suspend any work stoppage until 
the election was over. 


The government then received telegrams from the com- 
panies involved, in which they expressed concern over 
what they termed the inflationary consequences of Dr. 
Perry’s report. In a sense they were saying, “Well, we are 
not that concerned about the financial impact of this, 
because we are getting a far better price for wheat than we 
had three years ago; but we feel we have a national 
responsibility to stand like- Horatio at the bridge and 
protect Canada against inflation. We suggest, with 
respect, that granting parity to 500 grain handlers in 
Vancouver is not necessarily the way to stop inflation in 
this country.” But they said they wanted to stop inflation, 
that they had this responsibility to the nation. 


The Prime Minister replied to the company presidents to 
the effect that the recommendations took into account the 
parity issue between grain handlers and Vancouver long- 
shoremen, and that it should not set a precedent for wage 
settlements for other workers. 


Senator Grosart: But it has. 
Senator Walker: What was the date of that? 


Senator Perrault: It was shortly before the election 
when the special measure was passed. On August 20 the 
Minister of Labour and the minister responsible for the 
Canadian Wheat Board, together with senior officials of 
the Department of Labour, made a pilgrimage to Sas- 
katoon to meet personally with the four company presi- 
dents. It has been very difficult, as Senator Argue has 
said, to get the presidents down to Ottawa on any 
occasion. 
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The same difficulty was experienced in 1953. On that 
occasion the heads of grain companies refused to come to 
Ottawa, so much so, that the late respected Prime Minister 
of Canada, the Right Honourable Louis St. Laurent, said, 
“Unless you show a more constructive attitude, we must 
consider taking over the companies. 


Senator Argue: May I ask the Leader of the Govern- 
ment a question? 


Senator Perrault: Yes. 


Senator Argue: Can he inform us whether or not the 
leaders of the grain companies were asked to be in Ottawa 
this week? 


Senator Perrault: I cannot tell the honourable senator 
whether a specific invitation for a meeting was issued, but 
I can say that every effort was made to move the moun- 
tain to Mahomet. 


Senator Flynn: Mahomet is the government, I suppose? 


Senator Perrault: Perhaps I used an unfortunate analo- 
gy, but I think honourable senators know what I mean. 


Senator Walker: I know what you meant, but it sounded 
pretty good. 


Senator Perrault: The four company presidents were in 
Saskatoon with the federal government representatives. 
Three days later the government was advised that almost 
all the grain elevator companies had posted layoff notices, 
affecting about half their work force, effective August 23 
and 26. Do honourable senators really think that posting 
layoff notices is the way to negotiate a constructive settle- 
ment of any dispute in this country? Of course not. It 
further exacerbated the situation and made the union 
representatives apprehensive. 

I hardly think it was in the fine tradition of labour-man- 
agement relations in Canada, at a time when the Govern- 
ment of Canada was earnestly trying to find a solution, for 
the four grain companies unilaterally to post layoff 
notices and say, “We are going to shut down.” As a direct 
result, the union saw fit to withdraw the services of the 
four operations. 


Senator Grosart: Would the Leader of the Government 
tell us what had been the action of the workers prior to the 
posting of the layoff notices? My understanding is that 
they had started a slowdown. There were also acts of 
sabotage, and that was the reason for the posting of the 
notices. 


Senator Perrault: The honourable senator has said he is 
a great friend of the labour movement. It is obvious that in 
this matter he has not discussed the problem with both 
sides. I suggest that he do so. 


Senator Grosart: You have not answered my question. 


Senator Perrault: I suggest that the duration of this 
dispute, extending from well before November 30, 1973— 
weeks before that—perhaps caused certain actions to be 
taken by both sides which were not really conducive to a 
negotiated settlement. 


@ (1620) 


Senator Grosart: That 
situation. 


is a fair statement of the 


Senator Perrault: Between September 13 and Septem- 
ber 30 a number of private discussions were held between 
the parties and departmental officials, both in Ottawa and 
Vancouver. This, in part, answers Senator Argue’s ques- 
tion as to whether meetings were held in Ottawa. Yes, 
there were meetings, but whether all four grain company 
presidents were present, I am unable to say. 


Following these discussions, the government was satis- 
fied that only two items were separating the parties—the 
pension issue and the cost of living allowance formula. As 
a result, on September 30 the government made a proposal 
for settlement of these two items, a settlement that would 
have cost considerably less than the 61 per cent figure 
which has been widely referred to by management, and a 
great deal less, had the dispute been settled then, than the 
ultimate cost of this dispute to the farmers of Saskatche- 
wan, Manitoba and Alberta. 


Senator Flynn: That is interesting. 


Senator Perrault: The union accepted the government’s 
proposal, but the grain elevator companies rejected it. 


Senator Flynn: The union accepted? 


Senator Perrault: The union accepted the proposal. 
These are facts which are not generally known. 


Senator Flynn: That is interesting. 


Senator Perrault: As I said, the union accepted the 
proposal and the grain companies rejected it. Issue should 
be taken, as well, with those who consider that by endors- 
ing the commissioner’s recommendation the government 
has not acted impartially, and is, in effect, encouraging 
so-called inflationary settlements. It should be made clear 
that the companies and the union, in the view of the 
government, had ample time to engage in genuine good 
faith bargaining during the months that followed the 
expiration of the old contract, almost a year ago. It was 
not until the parties reached a deadlock that the Depart- 
ment of Labour became involved, offering expert media- 
tion and conciliation services. Any government, whether it 
be Liberal, Conservative, Social Credit or NDP, would 
have acted in the same way, and have so acted in the past. 
It was only after all other efforts had failed that a con- 
ciliation commissioner was appointed. 

I should like to come back to Dr. Perry’s report very 
briefly. During the course of the debate in this chamber, 
the suggestion was made, “Well, why are we accepting any 
conciliation report? The government was wrong in the 
first place in suggesting that the conciliation report should 
be the basis of settlement.” Dr. Perry is a skilled, reason- 
able, impartial expert. In fact, he served the very same 
parties in 1965 as an industrial inquiry commissioner, 
negotiating between the grain companies and grain 
handlers. 


Senator Grosart: But he failed. 


Senator Perrault: His wide experience in labour rela- 
tions also includes chairmanships of federal conciliation 
boards and being an industrial inquiry commissioner at 
the provincial level. It is neither surprising nor unusual 
that the government should accept his report as a basis for 
settlement. The presumption behind the appointment of 
an outside adjudicator in any labour dispute is that the 
government will give credence and weight to his findings. 
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Can honourable senators really conceive of any situation 
where a government, regardless of political stripe, after 
appointing a conciliator or an industrial inquiry commis- 
sioner, takes the position, “Very well, you brought your 
report in, but we think only 50 per cent of that should be 
given; we think that would be the ideal situation”? 


Senator Grosart: That has often been done. 


Senator Perrault: Any government taking that kind of 
extreme measure would be laughed right out of court. 


Senator Flynn: It should have stayed out of it. It was 
none of the government’s business at that time. 


Senator Perrault: So, it was neither surprising nor 
unusual for the government to accept his report. To do so 
was certainly not to undermine the bargaining position of 
either of the parties, or to sabotage the negotiations. Not to 
have done so would have been unreasonable and unrealis- 
tic. To do otherwise would have been to undermine the 
respective positions of both parties. The government, in 
accepting the report, took the position that the report was 
the basis of negotiation. It took the position, “Here is the 
report. Put it on the bargaining table and see whether you 
cannot arrive at a settlement around that report.” But they 
would not meet. They would not come together to discuss 
the report. It was rejected out of hand by one side. 


The fact of conciliation does not rule out further bar- 
gaining. It simply means that subsequent discussions have 
to take place within the new parameters of the concilia- 
tion report. No union in this day and age is likely to accept 
less than a conciliation report recommends, but there is 
flexibility in every report. Every honourable senator is 
aware of that, and no democratic government prevailed 
upon to enforce a settlement would even think of impos- 
ing terms lower than those advocated by a neutral expert. 
If any honourable senator disagrees with that statement, 
let him cite one instance where a government of any 
standing in this country has repudiated completely the 
terms of a report of this type. 


In this case there was no real bargaining between the 
grain companies and the union once the Perry report was 
released. You could not get them to sit down at the same 
table to discuss it—not because the government accepted 
the report as a basis of settlement, but because the union 
accepted it and the companies did not. Attitudes hardened 
on both sides. Many strenuous efforts were made to get 
the parties back to the bargaining table, but with no 
success. The Minister of Labour travelled to the west coast 
for further meetings, but again his efforts were to no avail. 


The government has by no means sided with the union, 
as has been suggested in some quarters. It has simply 
recognized that any eventual settlement, however reached, 
would have to be based on the conciliation commissioner’s 
recommendations. It is obvious that the companies would 
be aware of that. 

Some have said that the settlement is too high. Refer- 
ence was made to the fact that it calls for too much money. 
The Perry report calls for a two-year total wage increase 
of $1.52 an hour on a base rate of $4.96. I do not intend to 
go into those details again. We do know that the wage 
component of the Perry proposals averages fractionally 
above 15 per cent a year, exclusive of the cost of living 
adjustment. It should be noted that the preliminary figure 


{Senator Perrault.] 


for the second quarter of this year shows an annual aver- 
age increase in British Columbia of 15.7 per cent, so the 
Perry proposals are certainly not out of line with prevail- 
ing levels on the west coast. 

The introduction of a pension plan fills a long-standing 
gap in the grain handlers’ employment benefits, and the 
terms of a cost of living allowance are by no means 
unreasonable or unique in today’s labour-management 
agreements. 

It is not argued by the government that the total cost of 
settlement based on the Perry report is trivial. It is going 
to be substantial. Much of it—and this has been over- 
looked by some honourable senators—amounts to a catch- 
up in relation to wages and pensions which workers doing 
comparable work on the waterfront in Vancouver receive. 
However high the settlement may appear to be to some 
honourable senators, much of it amounts to catch-up in 
relation to those other workers. 


The Perry findings may not be perfect. I certainly do not 
know whether they are perfect, as no other honourable 
senator can know. The government was not an independ- 
ent third party injected into this dispute. It was not there 
to study the briefs that were submitted, or to hear the 
rationale on both sides. Dr. Perry was. His is the expertise; 
his is the knowledge; his, the eight solid weeks of 
endeavour. We believe his report must be viewed as the 
most reasoned and reasonable basis for a final settlement. 

Throughout this dispute the Department of Labour and 
the government have acted scrupulously within the frame- 
work and the confines of the Canada Labour Code and the 
public interest. The government exhausted every avenue 
to bring about a peaceful settlement to this dispute. 

Reference was made to the calling of Parliament. The 
question was asked: Why was Parliament not called ear- 
lier? To have called Parliament for a special emergency 
session to deal with this dispute would simply have turned 
Parliament into an easily accessible court of last resort. If 
labour and management are confident habitually that if 
they wait long enough their disputes will end up in Parlia- 
ment, then we will effectively destroy the collective bar- 
gaining process in this country. 


@ (1630) 


Senator Flynn: This is exactly what happened in this 
case. 


Senator Perrault: It should be made extremely tough to 
get any labour-management dispute into Parliament. 


Senator Flynn: What difference does it make if Parlia- 
ment is dealing with this legislation today rather than two 
months ago? 


Senator Perrault: Because two months ago that route 
would have been all too easy. Because then there was hope 
that at some time during the two-month period sanity 
would prevail and labour and management would see that 
delaying a settlement would cost the Canadian people 
countless millions of dollars unnecessarily. 


Senator Flynn: In what way? 


Senator Grosart: Will the Leader of the Government 
agree that the decision so to do it was a costly way? 


Senator van Roggen: It is the companies’ decision. 
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Senator Grosart: I am speaking about the delay in 
calling Parliament. 


Senator Perrault: The Deputy Leader of the Opposition 
is quite aware of the problems of government, of timing, 
judgment and so on. 


Senator Grosart: A good answer. 


Senator Perrault: I believe that in every labour-man- 
agement dispute every effort ought to be made to get the 
parties to sit down—voluntarily—to look after their own 
problems without looking to the government. And that 
view applies to many other areas of human activity as 
well. 


Parliament cannot be transformed into a labour court. 
Such an action, in these particular circumstances, would 
have been irreconcilable with the government’s stated 
position of supporting the free collective bargaining pro- 
cess by giving it every opportunity, every encouragement 
and assistance to make it work, and everyone would have 
been far better off if this thing had been worked out 
between management and labour. The Canadian people 
would have been saved millions of dollars. It is the height 
of folly that the dispute has had to come to this costly 
state. 

To say this dispute is disturbing is to understate the 
case. It marks yet another labour relations fiasco in an 
industry that for years has been characterized by confron- 
tation, and even hostility. It is a doleful history that 
includes frequent rejection by management of third-party 
conciliation reports as a basis for settlement of disputes, 
although this is not intended to infer that the union has 
always been blameless. 


Perhaps just one illustration of how long governments 
have had to contend with the rather ridiculous crises 
inspired in this industry will be of interest to newer 
members of this house, and may refresh the memories of 
some senators who have served here for a number of years. 
In April 1953, when a work stoppage had closed the eleva- 
tors for two months, the Prime Minister of the day, the 
late Right Honourable Louis St. Laurent, hinted strongly 
that the government would, if deemed necessary, seize the 
elevators. He was understandably aroused by the refusal 
of the company presidents to come to Ottawa, sending 
their lawyers instead. Twenty-one years and six months 
later the attitudes and the situation remain very much the 
same, and the government is not going to continue to 
tolerate this kind of thing. 

Honourable senators, we all know that good will and 
reasonable attitudes cannot be legislated. At the same 
time, there has to be an improvement in this poisonous 
labour relations situation; the government and the country 
cannot and must not endure the continuing disruptive and 
damaging consequences of disputes of this kind. 


Therefore, it is the government’s intention to appoint an 
industrial inquiry commission. This commission will have 
broad terms of reference, and will, among other things, 
conduct a thorough examination of the history of this 
industry’s labour relations, and its impact upon efficiency 
and productivity. Hopefully, this commission will bring 
forth recommendations that will lead to a reasonable, 
acceptable industrial relationship. In the meantime, to 
meet the immediate problem with which all of us are 


confronted, I urge your support of this measure this 
afternoon. 


Senator Flynn: Before the motion is put, may I ask the 
Leader of the Government about this last announcement 
of the appointment of an industrial commissioner? Will 
the mandate be in reference to this specific case, or what 
exactly are the terms of reference? I have not heard that 
this announcement has been made in the other place. If 
the terms of reference have been indicated, I would be 
interested in knowing more about them. 


Senator Perrault: I can assure the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion that this matter has been the subject of full discus- 
sion by the government, and the terms of reference will be 
broad enough to include the difficulties that have devel- 
oped during the recent dispute, but they will go beyond 
that and apply to the entire grain-handling system. We 
must ensure that the grain products of this country find 
their way to world markets without this kind of disrup- 
tion. We must act to save the Canadian taxpayers a great 
deal of money, and in the process save Canada’s reputa- 
tion abroad. 


Motion agreed to and bill read second time, on division. 


THIRD READING 


The Hon. the Acting Speaker (Senator Bourget): Hon- 
ourable senators, when shall this bill be read the third 
time? 

Senator Perrault: With leave of the Senate and not- 
withstanding rule 45(1)(b), I move that the bill be read 
the third time now. 


The Hon. the Acting Speaker (Senator Bourget): Hon- 
ourable senators, is it agreed? 


Senator Flynn: Before leave is granted, may I ask the 
Leader of the Government if anyone in this house has 
indicated a desire to have this bill sent to a committee? 


Senator Perrault: There has been no indication of that. 


The Hon. the Acting Speaker (Senator Bourget): Hon- 
ourable senators, is leave granted? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Hon. Jacques Flynn: Honourable senators, I should just 
like to tell the Leader of the Government that I listened 
with great attention to his rebuttal of the criticism that 
was levelled at the government on the handling of this 
dispute that we are now trying to settle, or that I think we 
are now settling. 

I want to say that his speech was well prepared. But I do 
not think it was entirely his. I listened to it very attentive- 
ly and noticed that he was speaking out of both sides of 
his mouth on many aspects of the problem. I do not intend 
to analyse his speech in depth, because I do not want to 
delay the proceedings. If the situation were not as press- 
ing as it is, I would have asked that third reading be put 
over until tomorrow so that I could point out to the 
honourable leader these blatant contradictions of which 
he was guilty in his speech today. 

To sum up the situation, I think the case has been made; 
the facts are there to show that the government has put 
the gun to the head of the companies by saying, “These are 
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the conditions you will have to accept, otherwise we are 
going to go to Parliament,” and the conditions were the 
mechanics of the Perry recommendations. 

I was also interested to note that the Leader of the 
Government mentioned that at one point the department 
submitted counter proposals that were accepted by the 
unions. He said that if a settlement had been reached on 
that basis it would have saved the companies and the 
employers many millions of dollars. If the unions were 
willing to accept terms inferior to those of the Perry 
report, I cannot understand why the government would 
not have imposed those minimum conditions as a settle- 
ment on the unions. Had the unions accepted those terms 
it would not have mattered whether the employers refused 
them, because more always includes less. It seems to me 
that it is entirely unrealistic to say that, “If you don’t 
accept less, we’ll force you to accept more.” I don’t know if 
the Leader of the Government wants to correct the 
impression that I got, but I think that is clearly what he 
said. I will give him a chance to explain. 


@ (1640) 


Hon. Raymond Jd. Perrault: Honourable senators, I 
appreciate the comments of the Leader of the Opposition. 
It gives me an opportunity to clarify my meaning. I meant 
“country,” not “company.” I am thinking in terms of the 
demurrage charges, the cost to the farmer, not the com- 
pany, in talking about early settlement of this dispute and 
the saving to the country. 


Senator Flynn: I can appreciate that an earlier settle- 
ment would have saved money, but I understand that with 
respect to two items in the Perry report a solution on the 
basis of less cost to the companies had been proposed to 
the unions by the Minister of Labour, or by the Minister of 
Justice, and that this had been accepted by the unions, 
but, because the companies had not accepted totally the 
Perry report, this was just pushed under the rug and 
forgotten. 


Senator Perrault: May I further clarify my position by 
saying that during this particularly difficult series of 
negotiations involving cost-of-living and pension pro- 
posals, the Department of Labour, in discussing the matter 
with the companies, felt that the companies had misinter- 
preted the financial impact of these two clauses, and as a 
result meetings were held with labour to determine their 
actual interpretation of the so-called “COLA” clause and 
the pension section, and the information was then con- 
veyed to management that their estimate of the cost was 
at considerable variance with the union’s own lower cost 
interpretation. 

In that sense, then, there was an earnest effort by the 
officials of the Department of Labour to clarify one party 
to the other on the real financial impact of these two 
clauses. 


Senator Flynn: That is quite interesting. It would prove 
the last point I want to make, namely, that Parliament and 
the Senate are not in a position really to assess the terms, 
the conditions, of the collective agreement which are 
embodied in the legislation we are called upon to pass 
today. 

As I have said, the government has put the gun to the 
head of the companies and said, “You accept this or else!” 


(Senator Flynn.] 


Now it is putting the gun to the head of Parliament and 
saying, “You accept this or else!’ We are not in a position, 
as I have said before, to appreciate really what it means in 
a practical way. The only thing we can appreciate is that, 
if we do not pass this legislation now, the economy of 
Canada will be gravely hurt. I repeat once more that 
Parliament is put in an awful situation, and I express 
again the hope that this will not serve as a precedent for 
handling other problems that lie ahead of us. I hope the 
government will be wiser in future with respect to prob- 
lems of this kind. 

Motion agreed to and bill read third time and passed, on 
division. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Leave having been given to revert to Notices of Motion: 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, with leave of 
the Senate and notwithstanding rule 45(1)(g), I move, 
that when the Senate adjourns today it do stand 
adjourned until Tuesday next, October 15, 1974, at eight 
o’clock in the evening. 


Motion agreed to. 


ROYAL ASSENT 
NOTICE 
The Hon. the Acting Speaker (Senator Bourget) 


informed the Senate that the following communication 
had been received: 


GOVERNMENT HousE 
OTTAWA 


10 October 1974 


Madam, 


I have the honour to inform you that His Excellency 
the Right Honourable Bora Laskin, P.C., Administra- 
tor of the Government of Canada, will proceed to the 
Senate Chamber today, the 10th day of October, at 5.45 
p.m., for the purpose of giving Royal Assent to a Bill. 


I have the honour to be, 
Madam, 
Your obedient servant, 
André Garneau 
Brigadier General 
Administrative Secretary to the Governor General. 


The Honourable 
The Speaker of the Senate, 
Ottawa. 


The Senate adjourned during pleasure. 


At 5.45 p.m. the sitting was resumed. 
The Senate adjourned during pleasure. 
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An Act to provide for the resumption of grain hand- 
ROYAL ASSENT ling operations on the west coast of Canada. 
The House of Commons withdrew. 
His Excellency the Administrator of the Government of 


His Excellency the Administrator of the Government of 
Canada was pleased to retire. 


Canada, having come and being seated upon the Throne, 
and the House of Commons having been summoned, and ive te 

being come with their Speaker, His Excellency the THe sitting ofthe Senate wastesumied’ 

Administrator of the Government of Canada was pleased The Senate adjourned until Tuesday, October 15, at 8 
to give Royal Assent to the following bill: p.m. 
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APPENDIX 
(See p. 76) 
FIRST REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF SELECTION 


Thursday, October 10, 1974. 


The Committee of Selection, appointed to nominate 
Senators to serve on the several Standing Committees 
during the present Session, makes its First Report, as 
follows:— 


Your Committee has the honour to submit herewith the 
list of Senators nominated by it to serve on each of the 
following Standing Committees, namely: 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON THE LIBRARY OF PARLIAMENT 


The Honourable the Speaker, the Honourable Senators 
Bélisle, Cameron, Choquette, Cété, Forsey, Fournier (de 
Lanaudiére), Grosart, Heath, Hicks, Macdonald, MclIlraith, 
O’Leary, Quart, Riel, Rowe and Yuzyk. (16) 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON PRINTING OF PARLIAMENT 


The Honourable Senators Asselin, Beaubien, Bonnell, 
Duggan, Eudes, Fournier (Restigouche-Gloucester), Gouin, 
Greene, Heath, Macdonald, McGrand, Michaud, Neiman, 
O’Leary, Riley, Sullivan and Williams. (17) 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON RESTAURANT OF PARLIAMENT 


The Honourable the Speaker, the Honourable Senators 
Carter, Fergusson, Forsey, Inman, O’Leary and Quart. (6) 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON REGULATIONS AND OTHER STATUTORY 
INSTRUMENTS 


The Honourable Senators Cottreau, Flynn, Forsey, God- 
frey, Lafond, Riel, Robichaud and Walker. (8) 


THE COMMITTEE ON STANDING RULES AND ORDERS 


The Honourable Senators Argue, Asselin, Boucher, Bour- 
get, Choquette, Connolly (Ottawa West), Cook, Desruis- 
seaux, Everett, *Flynn, Forsey, Fournier (de Lanaudiére), 
Grosart, Lang, Langlois, Macdonald, McElman, Molgat, 
Molson, *Perrault, Smith and Stanbury. (20) 

*Ex officio members. 


THE COMMITTEE ON INTERNAL ECONOMY, BUDGETS AND 
ADMINISTRATION 


The Honourable Senators Argue, Basha, Beaubien, 
Bélisle, Benidickson, Bourget, Buckwold, Davey, Deschate- 
lets, *Flynn, Grosart, Hayden, Langlois, Lapointe (Speak- 
er), Lefrancois, McDonald, McElman, Molson, *Perrault, 
Petten, Quart and Smith. (20) 


*Ex officio members. 


THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


The Honourable Senators Aird, Asselin, Bélisle, Camer- 
on, Carter, Connolly (Ottawa West), Croll, Deschatelets, 


*Flynn, Grosart, Hastings, Lafond, Laird, Macnaughton, 
Martin, McElman, McNamara, *Perrault, Rowe, Sparrow, 
van Roggen, and Yuzyk. (20) 

*Ex officio members. 


THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON NATIONAL FINANCE 


The Honourable Senators Barrow, Benidickson, Carter, 
Coté, Croll, Desruisseaux, Everett, *Flynn, Giguere, 
Graham, Grosart, Hicks, Langlois, Manning, Neiman, 
O’Leary, *Perrault, Prowse, Robichaud, Sparrow, Welch 
and Yuzyk. (20) 


*Ex officio members. 


THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON TRANSPORT AND 
COMMUNICATIONS 


The Honourable Senators Blois, Bourget, Burchill, 
Davey, Denis, Eudes, *Flynn, Forsey, Graham, Haig, Lan- 
glois, Lawson, McElman, Molgat, O’Leary, *Perrault, 
Petten, Prowse, Riley, Smith, Sparrow and Welch. (20) 

*Ex officio members. 


THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON LEGAL AND CONSTITUTIONAL 
AFFAIRS 


The Honourable Senators Asselin, Buckwold, Choquette, 
Croll, Fergusson, *Flynn, Godfrey, Goldenberg, Hastings, 
Hayden, Laird, Lang, Langlois, McGrand, Mcllraith, 
Neiman, *Perrault, Prowse, Quart, Riel, Robichaud and 
Walker (20) 


*Ex officio members. 


THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON BANKING, TRADE AND 
COMMERCE 


The Honourable Senators Beaubien, Blois, Buckwold, 
Connolly, (Ottawa West), Cook, Desruisseaux, *Flynn, 
Gélinas, Haig, Hayden, Hays, Laing, Laird, Lang, 
Macnaughton, Martin, Mcllraith, Molson, Perrault, Smith, 
Sullivan and Walker. (20) 


*Ex officio members. 


THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON HEALTH, WELFARE AND 
SCIENCE 


The Honourable Senators Argue, Bélisle, Blois, Bonnell, 
Bourget, Cameron, Carter, Croll, Denis, *Flynn, Fournier 
(de Lanaudiére), Goldenberg, Inman, Lamontagne, Lan- 
glois, Macdonald, McGrand, Neiman, Norrie, *Perrault, 
Smith and Sullivan. (20) 


*Ex officio members. 


THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 


The Honourable Senators Argue, Benidickson, Blois, 
Coté, *Flynn, Fournier (Restigouche-Gloucester), Haig, 
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Hays, Inman, Lafond, Laing, McElman, McGrand, *Ex officio members. 
McNamara, Michaud, Molgat, Norrie, *Perrault, Sparrow, All which is respectfully submitted. 
Welch, Williams and Yuzyk. (20) 
William J. Petten, 
Chairman. 
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THE SENATE 


Tuesday, October 15, 1974 


The Senate met at 8 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 
Prayers. 


TEAM CANADA 
PRESS REPORT OF SENATE SPEECH—QUESTION OF PRIVILEGE 


Senator Godfrey: Honourable senators, I rise on a ques- 
tion of privilege. Last Tuesday I made some remarks about 
Rick Ley of Team Canada which were widely reported in 
the press. In the same report I was quoted as saying that 
Canada should apologize to Russia over the incident. As 
everyone who was present or has read Hansard will know, 
I said nothing of the kind and, furthermore, there is 
nothing I said from which you could even faintly draw 
such an inference. I have been criticized for these remarks, 
which I never made, by some columnists, some of my 
friends, and many members of the public who can hardly 
be blamed after reading the papers for believing that I 
actually said something as foolish as that. 

In case there is any doubt in anyone’s mind, not only did 
I not say that Canada should apologize to Russia, I most 
emphatically don’t believe so, for reasons so obvious I 
don’t need to take up the time of this chamber by stating 
them. 


In the same newspaper reports, Senator Buckwold is 
reported to have said that my remarks were “inexcusable.” 


While Senator Buckwold felt that my remarks were a. 


“very unfair and unjustified attack on Team Canada,” he 
did not use the word “inexcusable.” I don’t think I am 
nitpicking when I say that there is a difference and that 
reporters should not substitute their own words, when 
quoting an honourable senator, for those actually spoken 
in this chamber. 


At the end of last week I did call the Canadian Press 
office in Ottawa to draw their attention to the error they 
made in reporting my speech. I got a sympathetic response 
from a nice person who answered the telephone. While 
Canadian Press may very well have made the correction, I 
have not seen it published in any newspapers. It has 
certainly not been published in the Toronto papers. 


In the Capital Report program broadcast by the CBC 
last Sunday morning, reference was made to the members 
of Team Canada being called “hooligans.” I stated last 
Tuesday night as emphatically as I could that I was criti- 
cizing only Rick Ley and not any other member of Team 
Canada. To say, therefore, that members of Team Canada 
were called “hooligans” is a complete misstatement of 
what I said. 

Senator Sullivan: Honourable senators, I am afraid that 
the verbatim report sounds a little different from the 
written report. 

If I may be pardoned for a moment, I would like to pay 
my respects to you, Madam Speaker, on your elevation to 
the high office of Speaker of this august body. 


It has been my practice during my years in this chamber 
to speak on subjects in which I have some background, or 
where my qualifications allow me to do so. I would have 
preferred to have been able to participate in the Throne 
Speech debate to enunciate a new phase of medical science 
in relation to a common prevailing condition in the world 
today, namely, violence. It would not have been a report 
compiled by sociologists, psychologists—or psychiatrists. I 
must get them in. God willing, if my health permits, I may 
be able to do this in the future. 


Having said that, I come to my point. A week ago this 
evening, remarks were made which were singularly unfit- 
ting for this chamber. I would have thought that the 
remarks of all speakers should have been addressed to the 
ever-prevailing rampant inflation that besets our country. 
I therefore wish to qualify myself before enunciating a 
few conclusions that I feel are necessary. 


It was my privilege as a young man to have been a 
member of the Canadian Junior Hockey Champions, and 
Memorial Cup winners, the University of Toronto Schools, 
when the Memorial Cup was first played for in 1918-19. It 
was also my privilege to have played on three Allan Cup 
teams, and on the Olympic Gold Medallists of 1928, the 
famous Varsity Grads, picked in 1954 as the greatest team 
of the first half of this century. 


Senator Walker: And you were the greatest Canadian 
goalkeeper of all time. 


Senator Sullivan: That was an era when passing, stick- 
handling, speed and team play predominated. This style of 
play did not originate with the Russians—they have their 
own questionable code—and the goalkeeper stayed on his 
feet. I immediately go on record to refute with all the 
emphasis at my command the unwarranted and unjusti- 
fied remarks made by the senator who just preceded me, 
not only about Rick Ley—I do not accept that—but about 
Team Canada. To me it was an insult, not only to the game 
of hockey in Canada, but to Team Canada, the hockey 
officials and all those associated with that gallant 
endeavour of our fellow Canadians. 

@ (2010) 


I would draw the attention of Senator Godfrey to two 
outstanding features of the play of the Russian hockey 
team. They are past masters in the art of spearing, and 
they have no equal in wounding or offending their oppo- 
nents by kicking with their skates, witness the incident 
involving Bruce MacGregor. What is preferable, honour- 
able senators—a man to drop his gloves or to deliberately 
kick someone with the point of a skate? All who watched 
the 1972 series between Russia and Canada caught that 
episode. 

I suggest to Senator Godfrey that when he looks at a 
hockey game of this nature he should forget the puck 
carrier, and concentrate on the individual checking him 
while the referee has his back to the play, and he would 
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see the amount of spearing and kicking that goes on. It 
was all too evident, and I join with Senator Buckwold in 
his remarks. 


As young Rick Ley stated when he was informed that he 
was called a hooligan, “I don’t think any true Canadian 
would criticize me for that. A politician has his battlefield 
where he is protected, and a hockey player has his on the 
ice. Kharlamov gave me a bit of the stick so I fought him, 
and by ‘a bit of the stick’ you know exactly what I mean.” 
What was he to do? Get a game misconduct from that 
incompetent official and be out of the next game? Very 
shortly before the end of the game, this same man speared 
Gerry Cheevers, the Canadian goaltender, in the groin. It 
is rather coincidental that Scott Young observed those 
instances as well. 


An apology to Russia? No, I do not accept that, but an 
apology is owed to Team Canada, the hockey officials 
associated with that team, to the good name of hockey in 
this country, to Rick Ley himself and, above all, to this 
chamber where such remarks constitute, in my opinion, a 
breach of privilege of the Senate. I resent it; I refute it. 


Senator Norrie: Honourable senators, I should like to 
speak on this subject as well. The hockey fans of my home 
town in Nova Scotia are very angry at Senator Godfrey’s 
comments regarding what he felt was poor sportsmanship 
on the part of Team Canada. For my part, I am proud of 
Team Canada for their magnificent play, and, on the 
whole, their restraint in the entire series. Senator God- 
frey’s denunciation of Rick Ley in particular, and the 
Canadian officials in general, for their conduct is deplor- 
able. Rick Ley is not a hooligan. I have spoken with Billy 
Harris, the coach of Team Canada, and he told me that 
Rick Ley is a fine athlete and a man of principle. His 
praise of Rick Ley was unlimited. 


Senator Godfrey apparently has no conception of the 
tensions, the trauma and the harassment that Team 
Canada endured while in Moscow. The frustration of 
deliberate, unfair refereeing was almost unbearable. 


Perhaps Senator Godfrey is not aware that Ralph Back- 
strom played 14 seasons in the National Hockey League 
without receiving a major penalty. Yet, he received one in 
Russia, which all observers from Canada agree was not 
deserved. The honourable senator may not know that 
Bruce MacGregor took six punches, without retaliating, 
from a Russian player who hit him so hard he could not 
play in the final game because of an injured knee. 


In the words of Senator Godfrey, “A fine Canadian 
hockey team lost to a superb Russian team on the ice, and 
nowhere else.” I contend that they did lose somewhere 
else, because they were so harassed and so tired outside 
the games, off the ice, that they could not play their best 
on the ice. 


The Russians were superb skaters and players, but so 
were our men. If we had not had so many jabs from 
hockey sticks in the ribs and groin, the results could have 
been different. Unfortunately, the cameramen were else- 
where at these times, but hundreds of Canadian eyes are 
just as good as any cameraman’s. Also, our goalie, Gerry 
Cheevers, could count on the Russians poking him in the 
ribs with a hockey stick every time there was an attempt- 
ed goal by them. 
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In Russia everything that could be done before the 
games to lower the morale of our team, or inconvenience 
our players, was done, while in Canada every courtesy 
was extended to the Russians. It must be realized that in 
Moscow good accommodation as we know it is not avail- 
able. This our players from Canada could understand and 
accept, but not the loss of several hours’ sleep at five 
o’clock in the morning, when their bags had to be searched 
by customs or security officers. 

Senator Godfrey opened the door for slurs and degrad- 
ing remarks to be flung at senators in general. The hon- 
ourable senator apparently did not remember that the 
Senate is a place of “sober second thought.” 


RESTAURANT OF PARLIAMENT 
JOINT COMMITTEE—CHANGE IN COMMONS MEMBERSHIP 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 
sage had been received from the House of Commons to 
acquaint the Senate that the name of Mr. Lawrence has 
been substituted for that of Mr. Skoreyko on the list of 
members appointed to serve on the Standing Joint Com- 
mittee on the Restaurant of Parliament. 


DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Senator Perrault tabled: 

Report of the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion for the year ended December 31, 1973, pursuant to 
section 130(2) of the Unemployment Insurance Act, 
1971, Chapter 48, Statutes of Canada, 1970-71-72. 

Report of the Unemployment Insurance Advisory 
Committee for the year ended December 31, 1973, 
pursuant to section 109(3) of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act, 1971, Chapter 48, Statutes of Canada, 
1970-71-72. 

Report of the Canadian Film Development Corpora- 
tion, together with the Report of the Auditor General 
on its accounts and financial statements, for the fiscal 
year ended March 31, 1974, pursuant to section 20 of 
the Canadian Film Development Corporation Act, Chap- 
ter C-8, R.S.C., 1970. 

Report of the National Capital Commission, includ- 
ing its accounts and financial statements certified by 
the Auditor General, for the fiscal year ended March 
31, 1974, pursuant to sections 75(3) and 77(3) of the 
Financial Administration Act, Chapter F-10, R.S.C., 
1970. 


PRIVATE BILL 
BRITISH COLUMBIA TELEPHONE COMPANY—FIRST READING 
Senator Petten, for Senator Heath, presented Bill S-11, 
respecting British Columbia Telephone Company. 
Bill read first time. 
Senator Petten, for Senator Heath, moved that the bill 


be placed on the Orders of the Day for second reading on 
Thursday next. 
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Motion agreed to. 


@ (2020) 


HEALTH AND WELFARE 
PRODUCTION OF INSULIN—QUESTION 


Senator Buckwold: Honourable senators, I should like 
to direct a question to the Leader of the Government. I 
have just read in the newspapers, as I am sure many of 
you have, the rather disturbing statement by Dr. Albert 
Fisher, the President of the Canadian Diabetic Associa- 
tion. Dr. Fisher said that he believed there was a serious 
hoarding of cow and pig pancreases by at least one packer, 
and perhaps others, and that it was having the effect of 
raising the cost of pancreases because of the resulting 
shortage. 


This is a serious matter, honourable senators, because it 
does involve the life and death of hundreds of thousands 
of Canadians and others around the world who are, in fact, 
kept alive by insulin, which is produced from these pan- 
creases. Therefore, I would ask the Leader of the Govern- 
ment to place this matter before the government depart- 
ment concerned, and determine whether this statement 
can be justified. If it is justified, then I would like the 
leader’s reply to indicate what action the federal govern- 
ment is taking to prevent or halt such an occurrence. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, I share with 
Senator Buckwold a concern about this news report, 
which I am sure has troubled members in all parts of the 
Senate. I will take his question as notice, and undertake to 
obtain as full an explanation as possible for the next 
sitting of the Senate. 


FEDERAL TRUST COMPANIES AND LOAN 
COMPANIES BILL 


SECOND READING 


Hon. Salter A. Hayden moved the second reading of Bill 
S-7, to authorize federal trust companies and loan compa- 
nies to increase the monetary limit of their borrowing 
power and to issue subordinated notes. 


He said: Honourable senators, this bill is not very long, 
but it is complex. I think it is complex because it follows 
the current practice, which is almost invariably followed 
these days, of providing amendments to acts by repealing 
the section intended to be affected by the amendment. 
And that is the case with respect to the present bill. 


This bill deals with both the Trust Companies Act and 
the Loan Companies Act. Section 70 of the Trust Compa- 
nies Act is repealed by this bill, and yet for quite a number 
of the subsections the wording that appears in the bill is in 
substance the wording that appears in the original section 
70. But then there are amended subsections, and for that 
purpose the theory nowadays seems to be to repeal and 
substitute. It is supposed to be less confusing than simply 
providing in the amending bill the amendments by refer- 
ence to certain sections, or subsections of a section, of the 
act. Other than that, I can state to you in not too many 
words—although don’t hold me to that—the purpose of the 
bill. 


[Senator Petten.] 
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The purpose of the bill is to amend the Trust Companies 
Act and the Loan Companies Act. Those acts provide for 
federally incorporated trust companies and loan compa- 
nies respectively. The public funds for trust companies 
come by way of accepting deposits and by way of selling 
guaranteed trust certificates. So far as the loan companies 
are concerned, the source of their money, which they 
gather from the public, is by way of selling debentures and 
by way of accepting deposits. 


Under the law as it presently stands, there is a max- 
imum limit on the borrowing power of trust companies 
and loan companies. We established that borrowing limit 
in 1970, and the limit of borrowing in the case of the trust 
company and the loan company is 20 times the excess of 
assets over liabilities, but borrowings up to that limit are 
subject to the approval of the minister. This bill, in its 
essential and basic feature, is designed to increase the 
maximum limit of borrowing of both trust companies and 
loan companies. 


The provisions that are contained in the bill—and I shall 
tell you about them shortly—are designed to protect the 
public, the creditors and, I suppose you might even say, 
the shareholders. The increase in the borrowing limit is 
justified according to certain tests or certain standards, 
the first of which is that the minister may not permit an 
increase in the borrowing limit above 20 times the excess 
of assets over liabilities unless he is satisfied that the 
financial condition of the company complies with the 
standards which are established by regulation. 


The other provision involves the introduction of a new 
element into trust companies and loan companies. This 
element we put into the Bank Act at the last revision, 
when we permitted banks to issue what are called subor- 
dinated debentures. Here, in both the Trust Companies 
Act revisions, which run from page 1 to page 7, and the 
Loan Companies Act revisions, which run from page 7 to 
the end, you will find the definition of a “subordinated 
note” and a “subordinated shareholder loan”. The subor- 
dinated note is part of the rule which governs the determi- 
nation of whether the borrowing limit will be raised above 
20 times the excess of assets over liabilities. This is the 
way it works. If you look on page 4, you will find there 
subsection (10) of the proposed new section 70 of the Trust 
Companies Act, under which the minister must satisfy 
himself that the financial conditions meet the standards 
established by regulation. Then subsection (11) provides: 


Where the Minister approves or prescribes a limit 
greater than twenty times the excess of the company’s 
assets over its liabilities, the company shall maintain 
outstanding subordinated notes issued by the com- 
pany and having more than one year to run to maturi- 
ty, in an amount not less than such proportion, if any, 
as the Minister may from time to time specify of the 
amount by which 


(a) the aggregate of the amounts of money bor- 
rowed and the guaranteed trust money held by the 
company 


exceeds 


(b) twenty times the excess of the company’s assets 
over its liabilities. 
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These are the criteria by which the minister will deter- 
mine the borrowing limit in relation to trust companies— 
and I can say that the same borrowing limit is prescribed 
in the sections that deal with loan companies. These are 
the tests that must be applied. 

@ (2030) 


The increase in the borrowing limit of trust companies 
is found on page 5, where there is a long formula that is 
continued on page 6. The effect of it is that the aggregate 
of the amounts of money borrowed and the guaranteed 
trust money held by a trust company may at any time 
exceed the limit otherwise imposed by or under this sec- 
tion—and that is up to 20 times—by an amount not greater 
than the amount by which the cash and other elements 
which secure the liquid assets of a trust company exceed 
20 per cent of the liabilities of the trust company. In other 
words, if I might use an expression which I have made a 
note of here, it is the extent to which the highly liquid 
assets of the company—in this case the trust company— 
exceed 20 times the present minimum under the act of the 
excess of assets over liabilities. 


Honourable senators, I hope I have not been too free in 
my paraphrasing of this page, but I am satisfied that I 
have given a correct interpretation of it, and of what the 
plan is in order to support an increase in the lending limit 
above 20 times the excess of assets over liabilities. 


There is an alternative provision that is applicable to 
both the trust company and the loan company. It is an 
alternative to the choice I have just explained, and it is set 
out at the bottom of page 5, where it says: 


(b) subject to such terms and conditions as the Minis- 
ter deems appropriate, by an amount not greater than 
the sum of 


(i) the amount calculated under paragraph (a), 
and— 


That is the formula I just talked about, the highly liquid 
asset comparison. 


(ii) the product obtained by multiplying the out- 
standing amount of subordinated shareholder loans 
by the limit approved or prescribed by the Minister 
under this section— 


What this does is to import the subordinated sharehold- 
er loans; it makes them part of the capital base in arriving 
at the top limit of the borrowing power of the trust 
company, and in the same degree, as you will see later in 
subsequent sections, this applies in the case of loan 
companies. 


I have not referred to the definitions of “subordinated 
note” and “subordinated shareholder loan”, but they are 
there and they are quite simple to read. In the order of 
priority, when it comes to their ranking against the assets 
of the company, the subordinated note ranks second to 
last, and the subordinated shareholder loan ranks last, in 
the order of any claims, if such a situation should develop, 
against the assets of a trust company. The same rule 
applies in relation to loan companies. 


That, honourable senators, is a brief explanation of what 
I call the core of this bill. There are other clauses that I 
might refer to briefly, but the purpose of the bill is to 
increase the borrowing limit of trust companies and loan 
companies. The reason for that, as I understand it, is that 
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many of the loan companies, which up until 1970 operated 
under the 15 times rule, have since 1970 been operating in 
a period of expansion, in a period of substantial availabili- 
ty of money, but also in a period of high cost money, and 
the problem of meshing all those together is quite 
considerable. 


I have deliberately not referred to the other sources of 
incomes which trust companies have. As you know, they 
have sources of income due to the infinite variety of 
services that they perform—trusts that they carry on and 
administer, and their functions as transfer agents. They 
also act as trustees in connection with sinking fund 
administration, and that sort of thing, which also produces 
money. I saw a statement recently—I think it was in the 
Financial Post—which indicated the almost infinite variety 
of functions involved in the operation of trust companies. 
For instance, for one trust company a substantial part of 
its income may be derived from these various services I 
have enumerated and from the collection of interest on the 
moneys they invest. So far as other companies are con- 
cerned, a substantial part of their income may come from 
straight mortgage investment. The attempt here is to 
arrive at a plan that will meet all these situations. 


In representations made to the Department of Finance 
and the Superintendent of Insurance, many of the trust 
companies are now asking that the borrowing limit be 
increased, because they have expanded up to that 20 times 
limit, and in the public interest this should be given some 
attention. I say this because the moneys of the trust 
companies and the moneys of the loan companies are an 
important source of funds for residential mortgages, and it 
is expected that these amendments may enable these com- 
panies to expand their lending facilities while still main- 
taining their stability, by reason of the tests which have to 
be applied, and permit them to move up above the 20-times 
limit. 

I have here an item of information which may be of 
interest to you. There is at the present time a total of 17 
federally incorporated trust companies in Canada, and 
their assets have a value of $3% billion. There are also in 
Canada today federally incorporated loan companies to 
the number of 14, and their assets at this time total $3% 
billion. So in both cases there is a very substantial pot of 
money. If it can be given the proper direction, so as to be 
permitted to continue in the direction in which it is going, 
in an area that is much needed today—that is, in the 
financing of private residences—it is felt that this is in the 
public interest. 

@ (2040) 


There are several points on which I have not touched, 
and perhaps I should do so very briefly. I have commented 
on the core of the bill, in informing you of its purpose. I 
have read and re-read this bill a number of times, and 
have gone back to the “bible,” the Loan Companies Act 
and the Trust Companies Act, which forms the governing 
base to which these amendments are added. I believe, 
therefore, that I have a fair understanding of the law in 
that regard and the scope of the act, its purpose and how it 
works. 

In my opinion, however, the real test is that which must 
be followed before that 20 times limit can be increased at 
all. Mind you, even if it is desired to increase borrowings 
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to the 20 times limit, the minister must approve. First, the 
directors must pass a by-law, then three-quarters of the 
shareholders must vote and pass such by-law, which can 
provide under this bill for any borrowing limit, and the 
directors, if the by-law is so drawn, can raise the limit 
seriatim. The basic limit for trust companies is 132 times 
the excess of assets over liabilities, and for loan companies 
it is four times the excess of assets over liabilities. 


Senator Walker: Excuse my interrupting, but may I ask 
what it is for banks? 


Senator Hayden: I am sorry, I do not have that informa- 
tion. I will obtain it and pass it along to you. 


I was about to say that in the case of both trust compa- 
nies and loan companies the directors may attempt to 
increase the borrowing limit in the by-law by the full 
permissible amount, and trust that the minister will 
approve. If he does not approve, then it is not effective for 
any purpose. Remember also that the minister has the 
power to lower the 20 times limit, if that is the figure 
contained in the by-law, but he cannot lower it below 13% 
times the excess of assets over liabilities. Whatever the 
directors may do in the way of stipulating what the bor- 
rowing limit should be, it cannot become enforced without 
the approval of the minister. 


Secondly, the minister cannot recognize an increase of 
more than 20 times the excess of assets over liabilites 
without meeting the criteria which I have just described 
to you. 


It would appear, therefore, that from all the different 
angles the situation has been well covered in relation to 
checking on the stability of these financial institutions, 
and ensuring that their financial state is such that will 
permit these increases, within limits all the time, where 
the minister himself, on the recommendation of the Super- 
intendent in some cases, will have a hand in the determi- 
nation before it can really become effective. 


This may be a good time to sit down, but the— 


Senator Walker: May I ask my friend one further ques- 
tion? How will the bill affect the borrowing powers of the 
provincially incorporated trust and loan companies? 


Senator Hayden: It does not. 
Senator Walker: It does not at all? 


Senator Hayden: No, it deals only with federally incor- 
porated companies, because the Trust Companies Act and 
the Loan Companies Act are federa] statutes. So they do 
not step over the line here. It is hoped that by persuasion 
or by the need to be at a proper level of competition with 
the federally incorporated companies, the provincially in- 
corporated companies will move up in the same fashion. In 
my opinion, that is a fair assumption to make. I do not 
believe you could describe it as just a pious hope. 


I should tell you that there is a provision enabling the 
Governor in Council to make regulations respecting the 
establishment of standards for the purpose of the minis- 
ter’s determination as to whether the financial condition 
of the trust company or the loan company meets certain 
standards of financial worth. The only thought I have in 
that regard is that we do not know what standards will be 
established by regulation. I did presume to have a chat 
with the Superintendent of Insurance, who I believe is 
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most highly regarded by all the committees and by every- 
one in this house and outside. His explanation to me was 
that the rules which the department applies annually in 
assessing the status and the real financial worth of these 
companies will not necessarily be those which will be 
incorporated into the regulations. This bill and the provi- 
sions to increase the borrowing limit are designed to 
produce some flexibility. It is expected that the condition 
that would make the application of this increase in the 
borrowing limit advisable is to govern the situation where 
suddenly a trust company or a loan company finds itself 
crushing against the top limit of its borrowing. How does 
it meet that, and how much time does it have to meet it? In 
the financing of these days, you know, it could take three, 
four or five months to prepare all the necessary material, 
the prospectus, and obtain clearances. 


The design of this bill, therefore, is to provide the 
means, or a vehicle, however you wish to express it, by 
which the trust company can stay on base while it is 
searching for and perfecting whatever machinery is 
required in order to raise more capital, or to secure more 
in the way of subordinated shareholder loans, because the 
subordinated shareholder loans, being at the base of the 
ladder and having everything else up above them, are the 
closest thing to share capital. 

This is a question which, in my opinion, we should 
discuss with the Superintendent in committee. We should 
have the details of the rules which are followed ordinarily 
in the examination of the returns of trust companies and 
loan companies. We should also have some indication from 
him as to the direction and the extent to which he feels 
these standards, for purposes of determining the financial 
condition of a trust company or a loan company, should be 
applied by the minister in making that determination. I 
can readily see how it would be, I would say, an impossi- 
bility to include this in a bill, because to do so would 
defeat the flexibility. 


I suppose we should be thankful for small favours. 
Instead of providing in this bill that the minister may 
establish regulations, it does say that the Governor in 
Council may do so, so I suppose in that way we escape 
from what we have been calling ministerial discretion. It 
is rather the discretion reflected in the regulations passed 
by the Governor in Council. So if there is discretion, it is 
the discretion of the combination of all the ministers, to 
the extent that they apply themselves to this particular 
question. 


I have not attempted to give you the details, the terms 
and conditions of the subordinated notes, because they are 
set out clearly in the bill before you. In relation to loan 
companies, you will find those definitions set out on page 
9; in relation to trust companies, you will find them set out 
on page 2. Whoever reads them will easily get an under- 
standing of the terms and conditions. 
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I note that the denomination of a subordinated note 
cannot be less than $25,000. The reason for that, perhaps, 
relates to the places which they hope will provide a 
market for the securities. It is not the sort of thing that 
would appeal to Mr. Average Investor. The institutional 
market may be the one they are looking to; I do not know. 
That is just speculation on my part. 
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Other than that, there are things which, while they may 
be important, are not really matters of substance. I think I 
have dealt with what might be called matters of substance. 
This is an important bill, and we should get the benefit of 
the evidence of the Superintendent of Insurance in rela- 
tion to it. Of course, if any of the trust companies or loan 
companies wish to have their officials appear before the 
committee, we shall be very happy to hear from them. 


Hon. David Walker: Honourable senators, before 
making some remarks, may | assume that after second 
reading this bill will be referred to Senator Hayden’s 
committee, the Standing Committee on Banking, Trade 
and Commerce? 


Senator Hayden: Well, it will be referred to that com- 
mittee, but as of this moment the First Report of the 
Committee of Selection has not been approved, so it is not 
my committee. 


Senator Walker: Senator Hayden never leaves himself 
open. That was such a simple and yet explicit and under- 
standable resumé of this bill, it ill behooves me to take the 
time of the Senate to go over it again. We will have an 
opportunity in committee to conduct a clause-by-clause 
examination of the bill. It seems to me that the overall 
pattern of this bill, making provision for increasing the 
borrowing limits in an amount exceeding the present max- 
imum of 20 times the excess of the-company’s assets over 
its liabilities, is justified, particularly with all the safe- 
guards and conditions set out in the bill. It is long overdue. 
That is really the be all and the end all of this bill. 
Certainly, under all the circumstances prevailing in the 
marketplace at the present time, it is necessary. I think we 
on this side are in favour of it. There are some details 
which we do not understand at the moment, but this is not 
the place to keep pestering Senator Hayden with ques- 
tions. He has given the chamber a very clear and satisfac- 
tory explanation of the bill. It is very, very seldom that I 
agree with him, but I do tonight. 


Senator Hayden: I can now provide my friend with the 
information he requested as to the limit in relation to 
banks. There is no statutory limit with respect to borrow- 
ing on the part of banks. 


Senator Walker: But they are subject to the Bank of 
Canada Act, are they not? 


Senator Hayden: I am referring now to subordinated 
debentures. 


Senator Walker: Yes. The other thing I wanted to say in 
relation to this bill is that the safeguards are manifold 
and, I would think, very satisfactory. 


Senator Buckwold: Honourable senators, I find I am a 
member of an advisory board of a federally incorporated 
trust company. This may be considered a possible conflict 
of interest. I therefore want my fellow senators to know 
that I am declaring myself as such and, as a result, I shall 
not participate in this debate. 

Senator Hayden: Honourable senators, as soon as the 
First Report of the Committee of Selection has been 
adopted, I intend to move that this bill be referred to the 
Standing Senate Committee on Banking, Trade and 
Commerce. 


Motion agreed to and bill read second time. 
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The Hon. the Speaker: When shall this bill be read the 
third time? 


Senator Hayden: Later this day. 


Motion agreed to and bill placed on the Orders of the 
Day for third reading later this day. 


SUPREME COURT ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING—DEBATE ADJOURNED 


Hon. John d. Connolly moved the second reading of 
Bill S-2, to amend the Supreme Court Act and to make 
related amendments to the Federal Court Act. 


He said: Honourable senators, before I come to the bill 
itself I should like to say to the Leader of the Government 
(Senator Perrault) how delighted I am, as I am sure all 
senators are, at the number of bills he has been able to 
secure for introduction in the Senate at this stage. It is an 
extremely good practice. We are a legislative body, and the 
more we practice the art of legislating and the more 
opportunities we have to introduce bills in this chamber in 
the first instance, the greater will be the efficiency of 
Parliament and the quality of the legislation that is pro- 
duced by Parliament. I want to add my tributes to those 
that have already been paid to the Leader of the Govern- 
ment for his efforts in this regard. 


Honourable senators, Bill S-2 proposes to amend the act 
which is known as Chapter S-19 of the Revised Statutes of 
Canada, 1970, as amended by Chapter 44 of the 1st Supple- 
ment to the Revised Statutes of Canada, 1970. The purpose 
of the bill is threefold. First of all, it is to allow judges of 
the Supreme Court of Canada and the Registrar and 
Deputy Registrar of the court to reside either within the 
National Capital Region or within 25 miles thereof. Hon- 
ourable senators will remember that originally the judges 
of the federal courts had by statute to reside in the City of 
Ottawa. That seems to be an impractical kind of proposal 
to have in a statute of this kind. This gives a little more 
leeway to judges and to the Registrar and Deputy Regis- 
trar as to where they might buy property in which to live. 
Probably some of the outer limits are a little impractical. 
A judge could live in Renfrew, Perth, Cornwall, Alfred, 
Montebello or Gracefield. But the practical application of 
this is that he is not required to live within the city limits 
of Ottawa. 
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The second purpose of the bill is to allow interest on 
judgments in the Supreme Court of Canada in respect of 
certain awards of money. These are awards made in the 
Supreme Court of Canada in appeals from lower courts 
where no award of money was made—where the award of 
money was denied. This simple section provides that inter- 
est will run on judgments issued by the Supreme Court of 
Canada in such cases from the time of the original applica- 
tion to the lower courts. 

The third and most important of the amendments to be 
made is to restrict appeals to the Supreme Court of 
Canada to cases in which leave to appeal has been granted. 
May I draw the attention of the Senate first of all to the 
fact that this amendment, restricting appeals to cases 
where leave to appeal has been granted, applies to civil 
cases only. It does not apply to criminal appeals and it 
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does not apply to references. The rules with respect to 
criminal appeals and references which have been in force 
heretofore will continue to apply. 


I think in the first instance one should ask why this 
particular amendment is being sought. A number of years 
ago it was discovered that there was an excessive case load 
in the Supreme Court of Canada. There was an overload of 
work for the court and for the judges who composed the 
court. There was a tremendous carryover of cases from one 
session of the court to another, and as a result there was 
great delay in getting judgments in cases that had to be 
heard. 


In 1972, the Honourable John Turner, when he was 
Minister of Justice, asked the then President of the 
Canadian Bar Association, Mr. John Farris, now Chief 
Justice Farris, and the son of one of our former colleagues 
here, to have a committee of the Canadian Bar Association 
appointed to study, and to advise the minister on, the 
problems of the case overload and the delays in the 
Supreme Court of Canada. I think I should put on record 
the fact that the committee was composed of eminent 
Queen’s counsel from many parts of Canada. The chair- 
man was B. J. MacKinnon, Q.C. of Ontario; from British 
Columbia there was G. S. Cumming, Q.C.; from Alberta, J. 
H. Laycraft, Q.C.; from Manitoba; Keith Turner, Q.C., 
from Quebec, Francois Mercier, Q.C.; and from New 
Brunswick, D. M. Gillis, Q.C. Mr. Norman Smith of the 
Ottawa Journal was also appointed a member of this com- 
mittee. The research director was Professor W. R. Leder- 
man of Queen’s University, formerly the Dean of Law at 
that university. The committee reported some time late in 
1973, and I shall outline briefly what it had to say about 
the problem. 


On the question of the establishment and the production 
of the courts they had a good many things to say. For 
example, honourable senators know that the court is com- 
posed of nine judges. What everybody does not know is 
that they sit an average of 208 days a year in three 
sessions—the winter session which begins in January, the 
spring session which begins in April, and the fall session 
which begins in October. 


Under section 25 of the Supreme Court Act the court is 
required to have a quorum of five, but the court sometimes 
sits with a panel of seven, and sometimes, in very impor- 
tant constitutional and other cases of that order, with a 
panel of nine. The average number of judgments issued by 
the court each year is approximately 120. For example, 
between 1961 and 1971, the low was 101 judgments in 1961; 
the high was 134 in 1968. 


This establishment and this production compares very 
much with the establishment and production of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, where there are also 
nine judges, and where the number of judgments issued 
every year is approximately 120. It compares favourably, 
too, with the highest courts of appeal in the United King- 
dom, namely, the House of Lords and the Privy Council, 
where some 60 to 80 judgments on average are released 
each year. 

Of the 120 cases upon which judgment is pronounced in 
the Supreme Court of Canada each year, and particularly 
between the years 1961 and 1971, 20 per cent, or approxi- 
mately 24 of the judgments, were before the court because 
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the court had given leave for the case to be there. Other- 
wise, it would not have qualified as there would not have 
been an automatic right of appeal. If the court gave leave, 
then the appeal would lie. This means that 80 per cent of 
the cases, or some 96 of the cases heard by the court, were 
there because the case could be appealed as of right. Later, 
I will outline some of the conditions for appealing as of 
right heretofore. All of that 80 per cent, of course, would 
not be civil appeals; some would be criminal appeals and 
there would be a few references, as references were pro- 
posed for consideration of the court. 


Referring again to the report of the Canadian Bar Asso- 
ciation, I should like to say something of what they found 
about the kind of congestion that was beginning to de- 
velop in the court. Remember, the average number of 
judgments issued each year, as I have said, has been about 
120. In 1973, for the spring term, a term that would be 
about 65 days in length, 200 appeals had been lodged—had 
been before the court at the opening of that term—of 
which 100 were ready, 77 were set down, and 40 to 50 were 
heard. 


The committee also commented that starting in 1970 the 
overload of cases inscribed was beyond the reasonable 
maximum. The average carryover per session at that time 
was approximately 34 cases. In 1972 the actual carryover 
for each session—winter, spring and fall—was, respective- 
ly, 62, 52 and 43 cases. The only control the court had over 
the volume of work submitted to it was in cases where 
leave to appeal was required. 
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Honourable senators, particularly those who are law- 
yers, might wonder where these delays developed. The 
committee found that from the date that a notice of appeal 
was prepared and issued until the date of hearing, some 
two years would have to elapse. There would be emergen- 
cies, of course, in which the delays would be shortened— 
and they were shortened—but the average length of time 
required to have a case before the court for hearing was 
two years. The committee also found that, between the 
date of hearing and the date of judgment, in the majority 
of cases less than six months would elapse. This meant 
that the court was very assiduous in getting out its judg- 
ments. Honourable senators who are acquainted with 
these judges know that that is because a good many of 
their reasons for judgment are prepared during the holi- 
days—the long summer vacation and the Christmas and 
Easter vacations. 


The committee found that the root of the trouble, or the 
reason for the congestion in the court, was that under 
section 36 of the act there were too many appeals being 
launched. 


I have said already that 80 per cent of the cases heard by 
the court were cases which were there as of right under 
section 36. Under section 36, any case in which the 
amounts or the value of property in controversy exceeded 
$10,000 automatically could go to the Supreme Court; and 
cases of habeas corpus and of mandamus could also go 
there as of right without leave. 


The committee found that the offending cases, the cases 
which were causing the congestion, were the appeals—too 
great in number—which were based on cases in which the 
money or value of the property involved was at least 
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$10,000. Frequently these cases involved disputes about 
the quantum of damage in negligence cases. These matters 
may be of great interest to the litigants themselves, but 
they are not considered to be matters necessarily of public 
importance. 


The argument made by the committee of the Canadian 
Bar Association was that cases involving quantum of dam- 
ages and money amounts—if those are the principal mat- 
ters at issue—have already had the benefit of at least two 
judicial reviews—one by the court of first instance, the 
other by the court of appeal in the province. 


This bill, of course, does not preclude cases involving 
$10,000, or involving even greater property value than that, 
from getting to the Supreme Court. If an important princi- 
ple of law is involved, or of mixed fact and law, the 
litigant concerned can apply to the court for leave. And he 
could succeed. 


The rule which is proposed in this legislation was adopt- 
ed by the House of Lords in England as long ago as 1934. 
Appeals to the highest court of the land, which is the 
House of Lords, were restricted to appeals for which leave 
had been given. Appeals as of right were abolished. I 
should say that the problem in the United Kingdom in 
1934, when this was done, was not one of case overload, as 
is the situation in the Supreme Court of Canada today. It 
was one of abuse. Perhaps, to illustrate that, I might refer 
to a speech in the House of Lords made by Lord Atkin, 
which is reported in the House of Lords Reports, Volume 
92, June 5, 1934, at page 794. Honourable senators who are 
lawyers will know that Lord Atkin was one of the most 
eminent jurists of his time in the United Kingdom. He 
said: 


The great importance of this reform is this, that a 
rich corporation—or perhaps I might say a strong 
government department—will not for the future be 
able in any way to terrorize the person with whom 
they may have a dispute by a threat that the case will 
certainly be taken to the House of Lords. I think it is a 
great advantage that a case will not now come to your 
Lordships’ House unless there are substantial grounds 
for so taking it either in the opinion of the Court of 
Appeal or of your Lordships’ House. 


A similar view was expressed by the Vice-Chairman of the 
Bar Council of that time in the United Kingdom, Sir 
Walter Greaves-Lord. 


The rule proposed to be adopted by this measure has 
been in force in the United States since 1925. They have 
had nearly 50 years of experience with it. There, the 
appeals which are heard by the Supreme Court of the 
United States from lower courts, either federal or state, 
are heard only after leave. It may be of interest to know 
that in 1972 the nine judges of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, in addition to the 120 cases upon which they 
issued judgments, dealt with 4,500 applications for leave. 


Honourable senators, what were the remedies available 
to the committee of the Canadian Bar Association? First of 
all, they might have been able to solve the problem by 
increasing the monetary amount from $10,000 to some 
rather substantially higher amount. That suggestion was 
rejected for the reason given by the committee that today 
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money or property value alone is no real criterion for a 
right of access to Canada’s highest court. 

A second tentative solution was to increase the number 
of judges so that the work could be more widely dispersed. 
However, the experience in the United States—where 
there are only nine judges on the Supreme Court despite 
the fact that they have so big and populous a country— 
seemed to mitigate against the proposal that our court 
should be larger than nine. 


I believe the same reasoning applies also to the estab- 
lishment in the United Kingdom. Honourable senators do 
know, of course, that in the House of Lords there are 12 or 
14 law lords and there are other jurists who are qualified 
to sit in the Privy Council. Our appeals do not go there 
any more, but there are appeals to the Privy Council from 
other countries of the Commonwealth They have a good 
many judges available both for the House of Lords and for 
the Privy Council. It is perhaps a little easier for them to 
deal with a situation like the problem in Canada. 


The third alternative, the one which the committee of 
the Bar Association came to, was to require all appellants 
in civil cases to secure leave to appeal before they could 
come to the Supreme Court of Canada. 


The test that was to apply on an application for leave 
gave the committee considerable concern. It came down 
upon one standard, one test, one criterion, which it simply 
announced as “the public importance” of the case. This 
expression is not defined in the committee’s report. In a 
sense it is really not defined in the bill, although it is 
somewhat expanded. 
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Generally speaking, the leave is a matter of discretion in 
the House of Lords, and also in the United States Supreme 
Court. Both courts have issued reasons which are helpful, 
not only to the profession but as well to the litigants. A 
good deal of jurisprudence has been built up in both the 
United Kingdom and the United States setting out what 
are good grounds upon which an application for leave to 
appeal will succeed. This is also true of the converse—of 
the grounds upon which leave can be refused, and the 
grounds upon which a motion to quash can succeed. 


I suppose that if one were to ask one of the judges what 
class of case he would describe as a case of public impor- 
tance, he would say, generally, constitutional issues, con- 
flicting judgments of lower courts with respect to the 
interpretation of federal statutes and provincial statutes, 
and perhaps different approaches by courts in different 
provinces as to the interpretation of the common law with 
respect to, for example, crown liability in a case of tort. 


The procedure proposed is to have the court sit in panels 
for the hearing of applications for leave, and indeed that 
practice has been established for a number of years and is 
enshrined in section 45. The quorum of the panel is three. 
So at the present time, theoretically, there could be three 
panels of three judges sitting simultaneously if the 
number of applications for leave to appeal should grow to 
any great extent. 

Honourable senators, I have taken too long in my expla- 
nation of this bill, but I am about to finish. However, I 
thought it would be useful if I highlighted one or two 
clauses. 
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Clause 3 abolishes appeals to the Supreme Court of 
Canada as of right. 


Clause 5 spells out the main recommendation of the 
committee of the Canadian Bar Association, and it sets out 
the criteria to be applied by the court in applications for 
leave to appeal. 


I said a moment ago that the question of what is an 
important public matter upon which the court should give 
its decision to allow an appeal to be taken or not is spelled 
out a little bit better in the proposed legislation. In cases 
in which the Supreme Court is of the opinion that any 
question involved in the application for leave is, by reason 
of its public importance or the importance of any issue of 
law or any issue of mixed law and fact involved in such 
question, one that ought to be decided by the Supreme 
Court or is, for any other reason, of such a nature or 
significance as to warrant decision by the court, then leave 
can be granted. The discretion is very broad, and I think it 
must be read in conjunction with the considerable body of 
jurisprudence that has been built up in the area. 


Clause 9 provides that the rules proposed for appeals 
from the provincial courts are to be the same in cases of 
appeals from the Federal Court of Appeal to the Supreme 
Court of Canada. 


The last clause I would comment on is clause 10. This 
clause provides that the new law shall come into force on 
proclamation, but with regard to existing cases ready for 
the Supreme Court of Canada, or cases not ready but in 
which a notice of appeal has been filed in the lower court, 
or has been served on any of the parties involved in the 
litigation, or has been deposited with the Registrar of the 
Supreme Court of Canada, or cases which have already 
been removed from the provincial courts to the Supreme 
Court of Canada under section 62 of the Supreme Court 
Act—these are cases in which action of the provincial 
government is involved—in all of these cases the rules will 
be the rules that have applied heretofore. In other words, 
this legislation will not be retroactive. 


Honourable senators, if the bill receives second reading 
I shall move, when the committee is established, that it be 
referred to the Standing Senate Committee on Legal and 
Constitutional Affairs. 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, I intend to move 
the adjournment of this debate. Before doing so, however, 
may I put a question to the honourable sponsor of the bill. 
He mentioned that the United States Supreme Court had 
heard in 1972, 4,500 applications for leave to appeal. I was 
wondering if he had any such figures for the Supreme 
Court of Canada. Can he tell me how much time the court 
took in, say, 1972 or 1973 in hearing these applications, and 
what the proportion is of leaves granted to the number 
applied for. 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): Unfortunately I do 
not have any figures on the number of applications that 
were refused. The report says 20 per cent of the cases 
heard—which would be about 24 cases a year on an aver- 
age—were cases in which leave was granted. Such appeals 
were before the court because leave had been granted but 
the committee did not have any comment on the number 
of applications for leave that had been refused. I have no 
information, but I shall certainly see to it that when the 
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committee deals with those bills the officials provide that 
information. 


There was another part to Senator Flynn’s question, I 
believe. 


Senator Flynn: How much time was spent— 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): On the applications 
for leave? I do not think that is covered in the report of 
the committee of the Canadian Bar Association. I think we 
shall have to get that information in committee. 


Senator Walker: May I ask the senator a question? How 
many judges in the Supreme Court of the United States sit 
on applications for leave? 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): I understand that the 
panel is the same as it is here, namely, three. 


Senator Flynn: I heard that the whole court was hear- 
ing the applications but, in any event, this is one question 
we may deal with in committee. 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): Frankly, I am not an 
expert on the Supreme Court of the United States. I have 
been in that court only as a spectator. I do remember, 
however, an application before the whole court for leave to 
appeal, a restricted amount of time available for argument, 
a big brief filed and a very short argument made, and no 
reasons given from the bench. They just adjourned and 
handed their judgment down later. I think, though, they 
can sit in panels of three. Again, we can get that informa- 
tion in committee. 


Senator Hicks: Before this debate is adjourned, may I 
ask the honourable senator a question? Is the “public 
importance” aspect new to this bill, or does this exist as 
part of the ratio decidendi in relation to leave to appeal in 
the House of Lords or in the Supreme Court of the United 
States? 
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Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): Honourable senators, 
I shall not take the time of the Senate now to go into them 
in detail, but I have a number of references from both the 
House of Lords and the Supreme Court of the United 
States. Indeed I have one from the Supreme Court of 
Canada, where Mr. Justice Nesbitt, as he then was, wrote a 
judgment back before World War I. I think it was in the 
Lake Erie case when he laid down pretty well the proposi- 
tion that is contained in clause 5 of the bill. This was one 
of the few cases available both on an application to quash 
an appeal that was taken as of right, or an application for 
leave to appeal. I remember being before the court as a 
very young man, when Sir Lyman Duff was Chief Justice, 
and he used to say, “We still rely on Nesbitt for our 
decision in the case of application for leave.’ There is a 
considerable body of jurisprudence on this point. 


On motion of Senator Flynn, debate adjourned. 


CANADIAN WHEAT BOARD ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING—DEBATE ADJOURNED 


Hon. Sidney L. Buckwold moved the second reading of 
Bill S-6, to amend the Canadian Wheat Board Act. 

He said: Honourable senators, we have heard speeches in 
relation to two very important and involved bills this 
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evening, S-7 and S-2. I guess it is due to the cost of paper 
that the bill assigned to me consists of one page. It is 
relatively simple. Perhaps there are other reasons also for 
assigning this to me. 


I should like to remind honourable senators who may 
not be aware of it that we have an expert on the Canadian 
Wheat Board in this chamber in the person of Senator 
McNamara. This provides me with an opportunity to pay 
tribute to him as a great Canadian who has made an 
outstanding contribution to the marketing of grain and to 
the benefit of farmers in western Canada, where his name 
is long remembered and very much honoured. I am sorry 
Senator McNamara is not in a position to sponsor this bill 
himself, but you will find some of his advice very much in 
evidence in my remarks. 


Honourable senators, this is a bill to amend the Canadi- 
an Wheat Board Act. As most of you are aware, the 
Canadian Wheat Board markets wheat, oats and barley 
handled by that board on an annual crop year basis which 
starts on August 1 and ends on July 31 the following year. 
The producer on delivering his grain receives what is 
known as the “initial price.” This initial price is usually 
announced in March, and it is at that time that the farmer 
or the producer learns what the initial price will be. The 
initial price is set on the basis of what is known as a “safe 
price.” Historically this has been followed at a later date 
by a final payment, and this normally has been a very 
modest one. 


For the present crop year the initial price is set at $2.25 a 
bushel for wheat, $1.65 a bushel for barley and $1.10 a 
bushel for oats. I would like to suggest at this stage that 
those payments should be higher, and I think Senator 
Argue spoke about this in his address to the Senate on 
Thursday last. Last year, after some adjustments, the 
initial prices were $3.75 per bushel for wheat, $2.25 per 
bushel for barley and $1.10 per bushel for oats. May I say 
here, and I know I am going a little beyond the particular 
subject under discussion, that I am hopeful the Wheat 
Board will see fit to raise this initial price relatively soon. 


The amendment we have in front of us tonight is intend- 
ed to be for the benefit of farmers and for their financial 
planning. For example, on June 10, 1974, the Wheat Board 
gave an estimate as to what the final payment would be 
for the crop year ending July 31, 1974. For top-grade wheat 
it would be 72 cents per bushel, for top-grade barley, 76 
cents per bushel, for No. 1 feed barley 26 cents, and for No. 
1 oats 50 cents. Here let me emphasize, as it is always 
emphasized to the farmers, that these are not the final 
figures, but are estimates so that the producer may have 
some idea of what he is likely to get as a final payment. 


Traditionally the final payment is made in the following 
calendar year, but in 1973 it was made in the same calen- 
dar year as the initial price. This was because of the great 
demand which resulted in the pool being sold out early. 
So, as I have said, the final payment was made in the same 
year as the initial price, and that greatly added to the 
difficulties facing the farmer in his financial planning 
because of the resultant income tax burden. 

The Canadian Wheat Board is required under the act to 
close its pool accounts for wheat, oats and barley as soon 
as it has sold the grain which it has acquired in each pool 
during the crop year and proceed with the necessary 
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audits and procedure leading to the actual distribution of 
the final payments to producers. In other words, as soon as 
the pool is closed, they have to pay out and this is what 
creates the need for this legislation. 


In 1973 producers received two sets of final payments as 
a result of the above requirement and consequently a 
much higher than anticipated income tax assessment for 
that taxation year. This amendment will ensure that final 
payments for any pool periods will not be made before 
January 1 of the calendar year commencing after the end 
of the pool periods and will thus prevent the recurrence of 
a situation where more than one set of final payments is 
made in a single taxation year. 


Therefore, honourable senators, the farmer delivering 
grain now would know that there would not be a further 
payment made to him, that is to say a final payment, this 
year. The deferring of such payments as provided for in 
Bill S-6 will enable the farmer better to organize his 
financial planning. This is an attempt to stabilize and 
equalize farm income to some degree and to give producers 
a better indication as to when final payments will be 
made. This change is required because of the very heavy 
demand for grain products, and because it is likely that 
the grain pools will be ready for final payments earlier 
now than when demand is poor. 

Honourable senators, I would ask for your favourable 
consideration of this bill, and in due course, when the 
committee is appointed, it is my intention to move that the 
bill be referred to the Standing Senate Committee on 
Agriculture for further consideration. 

On motion of Senator Grosart, for Senator Yuzyk, 
debate ajourned. 


@ (2140) 


STANDING COMMITTEES 
FIRST REPORT OF COMMITTEE OF SELECTION ADOPTED 
The Senate proceeded to consideration of the first report 


of the Committee of Selection which was presented Thurs- 
day, October 10, 1974. 


Senator Petten: Honourable senators, the report was 
presented on Thursday, October 10, and I move its adop- 
tion now. 


Motion agreed to and report adopted. 


FEDERAL TRUST COMPANIES AND LOAN 
COMPANIES BILL 


REFERRED TO COMMITTEE 


On the Order: 

Third reading of the Bill S-7, intituled: “An Act to 
authorize federal trust companies and loan companies 
to increase the monetary limit of their borrowing 
power and to issue subordinated notes.— (Honourable 
Senator Hayden.) 


Senator Langlois moved that the bill be not now read 
the third time but that it be referred to the Standing 
Senate Committee on Banking, Trade and Commerce. 


Motion agreed to. 
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THE ESTIMATES Senate Committee on National Finance which is sched- 

NATIONAL FINANCE COMMITTEE AUTHORIZED TO EXAMINE __Uled for Thursday of this week at 10.30 in the morning, 
AND REPORT when the new President of the Treasury Board will be in 


Senator Langlois, with leave of the Senate and notwith- 
standing rule 45(1) (e), moved: 


That the Standing Senate Committee on National 
Finance be authorized to examine and report upon the 
expenditures proposed by the estimates laid before 
Parliament for the fiscal year ending the 3lst March, 
1975, tabled in the Senate on Tuesday, 8th October, 
1974. 


Senator Grosart: Is this a reference to the main esti- 
mates only? 


Senator Langlois: The main estimates, yes. 


Senator Grosart: Will there be a similar motion respect- 
ing supplementary estimates (A)? 


Senator Langlois: Yes. That is my next motion. 
Motion agreed to. 


SUPPLEMENTARY ESTIMATES (A) REFERRED TO NATIONAL 
FINANCE COMMITTEE 


Senator Langlois, with leave of the Senate and notwith- 
standing rule 45(1) (e), moved: 


That the Standing Senate Committee on National 
Finance be authorized to examine and report upon the 
expenditures set out in the supplementary estimates 
(A) laid before Parliament for the fiscal year ending 
the 31st March, 1975, tabled in the Senate on Tuesday, 
8th October, 1974. 


Senator Langlois: Before the question is put, probably I 
should answer the question that my honourable friend 
was about to ask of me. My purpose in moving these two 
motions is to pave the way for a meeting of the Standing 


attendance. As I have said, it is in order to pave the way 
for this important meeting of the committee that I have 
referred these estimates to the committee tonight. I felt 
that honourable senators would be interested in having 
this advance information. The notice will be in the mail, I 
suppose, some time tomorrow. 


Senator Grosart: I wonder, honourable senators, if I 
could ask the Leader of the Government or his deputy if 
there is any urgency in the report back from committee? 
In the corridors we heard rumours that there may be a 
very definite deadline in the matter of the government’s 
meeting its expenditures and having at least the supple- 
mentaries approved. 


Senator Langlois: I have no knowledge that there is any 
special urgency. There is always urgency in connection 
with fiscal matters and the provision of funds for the 
administration of the Public Service, but beyond that I 
cannot go. As I said, I thought that honourable senators 
would like to have this advance information regarding the 
sitting which is scheduled for Thursday morning. 


Senator Grosart: Honourable senators, I raise the ques- 
tion because it is rather unusual for us to have the main 
estimates before us together with a supplementary (A) 
under those estimates. 


Senator Langlois: Both are now tabled. 


Senator Grosart: I thought you might want to speak 
about the warrants. 


Motion agreed to. 


The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 2 p.m. 
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Wednesday, October 16, 1974 


The Senate met at 2 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. of a Joint Committee of both Houses on the subject of 
the Printing of Parliament. 


Motion agreed to. 


Prayers. 


DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Senator Perrault tabled: 


Capital Budget of the Farm Credit Corporation for 
the fiscal year ending March 31, 1975, pursuant to 


RESTAURANT OF PARLIAMENT 


MESSAGE TO COMMONS—SENATE MEMBERS OF JOINT 
COMMITTEE 


Senator Langlois moved: 


section 70(2) of the Financial Administration Act, 
Chapter F-10, R.S.C., 1970, together with copy of Order 
in Council P.C. 1974-1290, dated June 6, 1974, approv- 
ing same. 

Report of the President of the Medical Research 
Council, including accounts and financial statement 
certified by the Auditor General, for the fiscal year 
ended March 31, 1974, pursuant to section 17 of the 
Medical Research Council Act, Chapter M-9, R.S.C., 
1970. 


LIBRARY OF PARLIAMENT 


MESSAGE TO COMMONS—SENATE MEMBERS OF JOINT 
COMMITTEE 


Senator Langlois moved: 


That a Message be sent to the House of Commons by 
one of the Clerks at the Table to inform that House 
that the Honourable Senators Bélisle, Cameron, Cho- 
quette, Coté, Forsey, Fournier (de Lanaudiére), Gro- 
sart, Heath, Hicks, Macdonald, MclIlraith, O’Leary, 
Quart, Riel, Rowe and Yuzyk have been appointed a 
Committee to assist the Honourable the Speaker in 
the direction of the Library of Parliament, so far as 
the interests of the Senate are concerned, and to act 
on behalf of the Senate as Members of a Joint Com- 
mittee of both Houses on the said Library. 


That a Message be sent to the House of Commons by 
one of the Clerks at the Table to inform that House 
that the Honourable the Speaker, the Honourable 
Senators Carter, Fergusson, Forsey, Inman, O’Leary 
and Quart have been appointed a Committee to direct 
the management of the Restaurant of Parliament, so 
far as the interests of the Senate are concerned, and to 
act on behalf of the Senate as Members of a Joint 
Committee of both Houses on the said Restaurant. 


Motion agreed to. 


REGULATIONS AND OTHER STATUTORY 
INSTRUMENTS 


MESSAGE TO COMMONS—SENATE MEMBERS OF JOINT 
COMMITTEE 


Senator Langlois moved: 


That a Message be sent to the House of Commons by 
one of the Clerks at the Table to inform that House 
that the Honourable Senators Cottreau, Flynn, 
Forsey, Godfrey, Lafond, Riel, Robichaud and Walker 
have been appointed to act on behalf of the Senate as 
Members of a Joint Committee of both Houses on 
Regulations and other Statutory Instruments. 


Motion agreed to. 


INTERNAL ECONOMY 


Motion agreed to. 
8 Senator Langlois, with leave of the Senate and notwith- 


standing rule 45(1) (e), moved: 


That the Standing Committee on Internal Economy, 
Budgets and Administration be empowered, without 
special reference by the Senate, to consider any 
matter affecting internal economy of the Senate, and 
that it report the result of such consideration to the 
Senate. 


Motion agreed to. 


PRINTING OF PARLIAMENT 


MESSAGE TO COMMONS—SENATE MEMBERS OF JOINT 
COMMITTEE 


Senator Langlois moved: 


That a Message be sent to the House of Commons by 
one of the Clerks at the Table to inform that House 
that the Honourable Senators Asselin, Beaubien, Bon- 
nell, Duggan, Eudes, Fournier (Restigouche-Glouces- 
ter), Gouin, Greene, Heath, Macdonald, McGrand, 
Michaud, Neiman, O’Leary, Riley, Sullivan and Wil- 


COMPETITION POLICY 
BANKING, TRADE AND COMMERCE COMMITTEE AUTHORIZED 
liams have been appointed a Committee to superin- | TO EXAMINE AND REPORT UPON COMPETITION LEGISLATION 
tend the printing of the Senate during the present Senator Hayden moved, with leave of the Senate and 
Session and to act on behalf of the Senate as Members notwithstanding rule 45(1)(e): 
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That the Standing Senate Committee on Banking, 
Trade and Commerce be authorized to examine and 
report upon any bill relating to competition in Canada 
or to the Combines Investigation Act, in advance of 
the said bill coming before the Senate, or any matter 
relating thereto; 


That the Committee have power to engage the ser- 
vices of such counsel, staff and technical advisers as 
may be necessary for the purpose of the said examina- 
tion; and 

That the papers and evidence received and taken on 
the subject in the preceding session be referred to the 
Committee. 


The Hon. the Speaker: With leave of the Senate and 
notwithstanding rule 45(1)(e), it is moved by Senator 
Hayden, seconded by Senator Macdonald— 


Senator Flynn: Dispense. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is it your pleasure, honourable 
senators, to adopt the motion? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Senator Flynn: No comment. 
Motion agreed to. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


PALESTINE LIBERATION ORGANIZATION AT UNITED 
NATIONS—POSITION TAKEN BY CANADIAN DELEGATION— 
QUESTION 


Senator Molson: Honourable senators, I should like to 
ask the Leader of the Government whether in the United 
Nations the Canadian Delegation, in speaking against the 
seating of the Palestinian Liberation Organization and 
then abstaining from voting, were acting on the orders of 
the Secretary of State for External Affairs, or whether 
this was as a result of their assessment of the situation as 
they saw it? 

I ask that question because it seems a rather extraordi- 
nary performance, when one reads the background of the 
application to seat that group, which certainly we would 
not call peaceful. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, as one who has 
represented Canada on the United Nations committee con- 
cerned with the Palestinian refugee situation, I can only 
suggest that the spokesman for the Canadian position 
during that debate would have been under instruction 
from the Secretary of State for External Affairs and the 
government. I do not wish to comment further at this 
time. However, if the honourable senator would like a 
more complete report, I shall endeavour to communicate 
with the minister. 


Senator Molson: I would be grateful if we could have 
further information, if possible. 


PARLIAMENT BUILDINGS 


USE OF SENATE ROOMS BY MEMBERS OF HOUSE OF COMMONS 
AND OTHERS—QUESTION 
Senator Molson: Honourable senators, I should also like 
to ask the Leader of the Government, in view of the 
(Senator Hayden.] 
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shortage of space for the Senate in this building, whether 
the giving up of the committee room 263-S for House of 
Commons use was approved by the Standing Committee 
on Internal Economy and Contingent Accounts? 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, I do not believe 
that any formal alienation of space has occurred, although 
the committee room in question is, I understand, used 
occasionally for deliberative purposes by the House of 
Commons and by the Cabinet. I shall take the question as 
notice and endeavour to provide a more complete reply at 
a later date. 


Senator Flynn: Perhaps I could ask a supplementary to 
Senator Molson’s question. At the same time would the 
Leader of the Government inquire as to whether we have 
been able to make some acquisition? 


PROPOSED USE OF EAST BLOCK BY SENATORS—QUESTION 


Senator Croll: The Department of External Affairs now 
has a very extensive office complex which was specially 
built for it. That department had been partly housed in the 
East Block. I can understand that the Cabinet Room and 
some of the immediate offices, including that of the Secre- 
tary to the Prime Minister, shall remain there, but what 
are the rest of the personnel doing in the East Block when 
they now have this large complex, one of the best avail- 
able? Perhaps the East Block could now be made available 
to the Senate. 


@ (1410) 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators are aware of the 
inexorable pressure of space posed by an expansion of the 
activities of government on Parliament Hill. It is a con- 
tinuing concern of the government to provide adequate 
accommodation, not only for members who serve in the 
other place but for members who serve in this place. I 
assure honourable senators that efforts are currently 
under way to improve the space situation for those who 
serve in this chamber. 


THE ESTIMATES 
NOTICE OF COMMITTEE MEETING 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, may I be per- 
mitted to make a slight but important correction to a 
statement I made in this house last evening. I announced 
the sitting of the Standing Senate Committee on National 
Finance, which was scheduled then to sit tomorrow morn- 
ing at 10.30. I was informed this morning that the time has 
been changed to 9.30, and this will be confirmed by the 
notices for that meeting which are presently in the mail. 


HEALTH AND WELFARE 
PRODUCTION OF INSULIN—QUESTION ANSWERED ~ 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators will recall that 
at yesterday evening’s sitting a question was posed by 
Senator Buckwold with respect to an alleged shortage of 
insulin. The office of the Minister of National Health and 
Welfare has supplied me with certain briefing material on 
the shortage of beef pancreas tissue, which was prepared 
by the Health Protection Branch of the department. I 
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believe this briefing information will answer Senator 
Buckwold’s question and the questions in the minds of 
other members of this chamber. It is a short statement, 
and with your indulgence I shall read it. 


The Health Protection Branch has been alerted to the 
concerns of the Canadian Diabetic Association with 
respect to both the price and the future supply of insulin 
in Canada. We have been informed by Dr. A. Fisher, the 
President of the Canadian Diabetic Association, that there 
will soon be an approximate increase of 10 per cent in the 
price of insulin in Canada due to increased production 
costs. Most of the insulin sold in Canada is manufactured 
from beef pancreas by Connaught Laboratories Limited 
and sold at a price which is generally lower than that of 
most other countries. 


Present domestic and international market uncertain- 
ties in beef production have created strong demands for 
beef pancreas tissue. Dr. Fisher has intimated that some 
meat packers, in anticipation of short supplies, heavy 
demands and increased costs, may in some instances be 
stockpiling pancreas tissue. At least one major meat 
packer, Swift Canadian Company, has denied that it is 
stockpiling pancreas tissue. 


Initial contacts with Connaught Laboratories Limited 
have indicated that there is no immediate shortage of 
insulin, but officers of the company have indicated some 
concern about long-range prospects for insulin supply. 


We have been informed by officials of the Department 
of Industry, Trade and Commerce that at present meat 
packers are not allowed to export beef pancreas tissue 
without an export permit. For the past two years all 
domestic supply has been available to Canadian proces- 
sors. Connaught Laboratories Limited could obtain more 
of this supply if they were more competitive. A portion of 
the supply of this tissue is being utilized to make pan- 
creatic enzymes which are used in the treatment of cystic 
fibrosis and other digestive ailments. 


At present there are no similar controls over the export 
of pork pancreatic tissue. For purely economic reasons, 
which relate to the size of the organ, it has not been 
extensively utilized in the production of insulin. 


Officers of the Health Protection Branch presently are 
investigating the situation and will be meeting in the near 
future with representatives of the drug industry, meat 
packers, the Canadian Diabetic Association, and the 
Department of Industry, Trade and Commerce to discuss 
the matter further. 


SPEECH FROM THE THRONE 
MOTION FOR ADDRESS IN REPLY—DEBATE CONTINUED 


The Senate resumed from Wednesday, October 9, con- 
sideration of His Excellency the Administrator’s Speech at 
the opening of the session, and the motion of Senator 
Neiman, seconded by Senator Cottreau, for an Address in 
reply thereto. 


Hon. Henry D. Hicks: Madam Speaker, may I at the 
outset associate myself with the words of compliment and 
congratulation which have been expressed by those who 
have preceded me in this debate in relation to your acces- 
sion to the Speakership. In referring to you, may I also say 
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how pleased I was to have entered this chamber two and a 
half years ago when it was presided over by your pre- 
decessor, another gracious lady who came from my own 
part of Canada and with whom I had had long associations 
as a Regent of Mount Allison University and in other 
activities that drew us together. It is indeed fortunate for 
us that the Senate will on successive occasions be presided 
over by members of the fair sex, who, I am bound to say, 
are not doing too badly for themselves these days, not- 
withstanding some expressions of opinion to the contrary. 


I also want at the outset to congratulate the Honourable 
Senator Perrault on having been chosen as government 
leader. It seems to me that he has gotten off to a good 
start, and I am sure all of us in this chamber look forward 
to working with him and to making his leadership of the 
government activities in this house as productive and 
useful as possible. 


I listened with interest to the speeches made by the 
mover and seconder of the motion for an Address in reply, 
and I congratulate them. I mention particularly my col- 
league Senator Cottreau, whom I welcome to this chamber 
as a new senator from Nova Scotia. He has come along 
with Senator Barrow who has been a lifelong friend of 
mine. I am sure that their advice and sound judgment will 
be of use to this chamber and to the Parliament of Canada. 


The previous government leader, the Honourable Paul 
Martin, who, I think it is safe to assume, is now going as 
an ambassador to the Court of St. James, is a person with 
whom I, like many in this chamber, have had a long 
association. It is not necessary for me to refer at any 
length to his distinguished career as a Canadian public 
servant, parliamentarian and minister of government. I 
would like to comment briefly that Senator Martin is a 
politician who did not succeed in achieving the ultimate 
goal, which at least on some occasions during his career he 
set for himself, when he sought the leadership of the 
Liberal Party of Canada. It may be a remarkable thing 
that he did not attain the leadership of the Government of 
Canada, because certainly a man of his quality would 
easily and ably carry that mantle, but the remarkable 
thing about Senator Martin is that, although he did not 
succeed in becoming leader of his party, he never hesitated 
to continue to support the chosen leader of his party, on at 
least two occasions, with what I must describe as undi- 
minished loyalty and great enthusiasm. He thereby con- 
tributed not only to the success of the party which he 
supported but to the success of the governments under at 
least two Prime Ministers of Canada, who might not have 
succeeded so well had Senator Martin chosen to take a 
different position, a less generous position, than the one 
which he did take. This always has impressed me. It is an 
example to persons who give themselves to public life, 
that we know we do not always get our own way, that we 
do not always succeed in landing in exactly the place 
where we would like to land. 


Some Hon. Senators: Hear, hear. 


Senator Hicks: Honourable senators, this afternoon I 
want to refer to only three or four items in the Throne 
Speech. Quite properly, prime importance was given in the 
Throne Speech to the problems of inflation and control of 
the economy of our country. I noticed with interest that 
one of the chief devices that the government relied upon, 
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to enable it to control inflation, was an increase in the 
supply of goods and services. 
@ (1420) 


I am not an economist, and I know that the views of 
economists differ substantially and widely as to how one 
goes about this; but it has seemed to me for some time now 
that one of the chief elements in inflation in our country— 
one of the chiefest elements—which may have had the 
effect of slowing down the increase in the supply of goods 
and services—is the high cost of money itself. I do not 
know why our bankers and economists always feel that 
you control inflation by increasing the cost of money, 
because when you increase the cost of money it seems to 
me that you increase the cost of everything you need 
money to do: to manufacture, to buy, to provide services, 
and so on. I am wondering if some economists, far better 
qualified than I, should not take another look at the 
question of the high cost of money and the influence that 
it is having in encouraging inflation and perhaps in con- 
tributing toward what we all hope will not amount to a 
runaway in our national economy. 


I could not help but note with interest that in the great 
country to the south of us this same proposition was put to 
President Ford, according to an Associated Press dispatch 
which was published in the Halifax Chronicle-Herald on 
September 6. I will read from it: 


President Ford heard more than a dozen of the 
United States’ leading economists urge Thursday that 
the federal government ease its tight-money policy in 
a move to bring down record-high interest rates. 


The article then goes on to develop to some extent the 
very theory that I have postulated before you this after- 
noon. I am not at all satisfied, myself, that the high cost of 
money is a healthy factor in our economy. I am not at all 
satisfied that we would not do better to control inflation 
by increasing the supply of goods and services, and, in 
order to do that, make the money necessary to effect this 
desired result more readily available, or at least, not so 
intolerably expensive as it has become in the last year. 


A second factor which flows naturally out of concern for 
inflation led to a reference in the Throne Speech to the 
high price of oil and the difficulties attendant upon its 
production and distribution. They proposed, in relation to 
this, that there should be established a national petroleum 
corporation. I shall await with interest the legislation 
referring to this, because it is not quite clear to me at this 
stage how a national petroleum corporation is going to 
achieve the desired results in respect to oil prices and fuel 
prices generally that have risen so fantastically during the 
past two or three years in our country. 


I do feel, however, that there is one element of national 
policy in relation to oil that is deserving of the continued 
and urgent attention of the Government of Canada, and 
that is the completion of our pipeline structure across the 
whole country. It seems to me that it is of vital national 
importance that we, as one of the few countries in the 
world that at least at the present time is self-sufficient in 
supplies of oil, ought to put ourselves in the position 
where that oil can be moved about the country where it is 
needed, and that we ought not again to be placed in the 
kind of condition of dependence which seemed to threaten 
us a year or so ago when difficulties with Arab and 

(Senator Hicks.] 
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off-shore oil supplies were of such great concern to all of 
us. We in Canada can supply our own oil in quantities that 
would appear to be capable of looking after our needs for 
at least the next decade, and hopefully, with further dis- 
coveries, for much longer than that. I think it is in the 
national interest that we should make certain that we can 
transport that oil within the country wherever it is 
needed. On the other hand, if large off-shore oil reserves 
should be discovered off the coast of Nova Scotia and the 
other Atlantic provinces, or even if a turndown in the 
price of other off-shore oil should occur, it might very well 
be in the interests of our country that that oil could be 
pumped in the other direction, from the Atlantic ports to 
Montreal and Toronto, and even to points farther west. I 
noted the other day that, according to reports in the Globe 
and Mail of October 10, the President of Interprovincial 
Pipelines questioned the usefulness and the economic 
feasibility of the extensions of the oil pipelines in Canada. 
He suggested, I think, that a guaranteed minimum reve- 
nue of something like $25 million per year would be 
necessary to justify the continuation of a pipeline from 
Sarnia to Montreal. The only thing I can say is that these 
points of view ought to be examined very, very carefully. I 
would hope that the Government of Canada would not 
make its final decision on the basis of short-term econom- 
ics but would look at the long-term point of view of 
protecting our resources and ensuring their continued use 
by Canadians in all parts of Canada. 


Honourable senators, there is another aspect of energy 
and the supply of power which is of great interest to me 
and indeed to a great many people in the province I come 
from. I speak of the potentially enormous reserve of power 
that could be made available if the tides in the Bay of 
Fundy could be harnessed. I do not consider this to be a 
pipe-dream; I think it is a project deserving of continued 
study by economists and engineers. The last complete 
study of the question of tidal power from the Bay of 
Fundy was completed in 1969, and I should like to read a 
few extracts from a paper which was read by George C. 
Baker, P. Eng., M.E.I.C., to. the Atlantic Region Technical 
Conference of the Engineering Institute of Canada, held 
in Moncton, New Brunswick, on April 20 of this year, 1974. 


George Baker has spent a great deal of time and effort 
in studying the question of tidal power, and his paper 
sums up the situation as it appeared in April of 1974. He 
starts off by saying: 


After two years of study, the Tidal Power Program- 
ming Board in 1969 rendered a verdict on tidal power 
from the Bay of Fundy. It was declared technically 
feasible, but economically unattractive. In the five 
years since that time, little has changed in a technical 
sense, but the economic climate has altered almost 
beyond recognition. 


He then points out that at that time, making certain 
assumptions in relation to one initial development of 
Fundy tidal power, that power could have been produced 
at a cost of 5.6 mils per kilowatt hour at site. Today, only 
five years later, that figure looks exceedingly attractive. 
He then goes on: 


Yet as early as 1970, some of the assumptions 
implicit in the comparisons had become a bit shaky. 
The interveners and lengthening construction periods 
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for new generating plants in the United States had 
started to undermine utility reserves. Displacement 
energy was becoming scarce. Environmental regula- 
tions had started to put up the cost of thermal genera- 
tion. Suitable fuels were no longer abundant. 


@ (1430) 


Then Mr. Baker deals with the inflation in fuel costs, 
which has been far greater even than that in construction 
cost of tidal power or nuclear plants today. He says— 
upgrading the 1969 report on the assumptions which I 
referred to before, which would have provided power at 
about 5.6 mils at site—it would appear that in 1974 the 
figure moved up to something like 15 mils per kilowatt 
hour. His paper states: 


If inflation is applied to oil prices at the same rate, 
from a $7 base— 


Elsewhere Mr. Baker has said that he thinks the higher 
bases of $12 and $13 for oil prices were only devised to 
justify royalties on oil and were not real base prices of oil 
from which he should work. However, I do not think we 
can accept that assumption today and I do not think we 
will see oil prices at a $7 base again in the future. In any 
event, he says: 


If inflation is applied to oil prices at the same rate, 
from a $7 base, then thermal displacement energy in 
1982— 


Which is the earliest that you could get a plant going, or 

get a tidal plant going. 
—would cost about 13.6 mils at a heat rate of 9,000 
British thermal units per kilowatt hour. However, 
these figures cannot be directly compared, because 
year by year the cost of thermal energy would creep 
upward, while the cost of tidal energy would be more 
or less fixed by the actual construction cost and inter- 
est rate. For the example given, the single equivalent 
price of tidal energy over a 25-year period— 

Now, these are based on figures which might have been 

applicable in the spring of 1974. 


—with inflation at 4 per cent per annum is 15.6 mils. 
The single equivalent price of thermal displacement 
energy is 19.45 mils. After the 25-year period, for 
another half-century, the gap would continue to 
widen dramatically. 


The economics would all fall in favour of the tidal power, 
because it would not be affected by the inflated fuel costs 
that will apply to both nuclear power and, more particu- 
larly, to conventional fossil fuel power, such as oil. 


To continue with another quotation: 


Inflation would, of course, affect costs of successor 
nuclear plants. A tidal plant completed in 1982 might 
be producing energy for 36 mils in the year 2050. If a 
nuclear plant were built instead, its third generation 
successor would probably be producing energy for 145 
mils! 

Honourable senators, all I can say is that if we had gone 
ahead with the tidal power proposition and had com- 
menced construction of the plant in 1969, we would have 
been very pleased indeed, in view of today’s prices, to have 
had that energy. I do not know that there is any change in 
the trend, and I just hope that we will not continue to lag 


behind for generation after generation so that we never 
get the benefit of this great energy. It could be translated 
into electric power by a cooperative effort of, at least, the 
governments of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, in addi- 
tion to the federal government of course. Concerning dis- 
tribution, sale and marketing, it would almost certainly 
require the cooperation of the hydro authorities of the 
province of Quebec and, perhaps, even of the province of 
Ontario. I am not referring, of course, to the quick sale 
that could be made, as soon as we have it ready, to the 
New England States. 


Again, we should be more concerned with respect to the 
value of an asset such as this in the Canadian economy, 
and we ought to be able to justify it on the contribution it 
can make in Canada alone, without depending on arrange- 
ments with our great neighbour to the south. 


I wish, finally, to quote the conclusion of Mr. Baker in 
his paper. He says this: 
Further work is needed: 


(1) Because of the commodity aspect, to make fur- 
ther market studies; 


(2) On the technical level, to fine-tune some of the 
design work. Under present conditions, even relative- 
ly minor improvements would go far to enhance the 
prospects; 

(3) On basic research, because, although the matter 
has been studied often, the studies have not in general 
pursued the development of tidal technology. 


Finally, further work is justified because of the 
long-term benefits to these provinces which a success- 
ful development would confer. We would be happy 
today to have some of that 5.6 mil energy offered in 
1969. Development now, if it could be made to just 
break even over the first 15 or 20 years, would make 
coming generations happy in a completely analogous 
way. 

Let us hope that the federal government will be willing 
to give serious thought and consideration to the develop- 
ment of the tidal power resources of the Bay of Fundy, 
which may be one of the great sources of electrical energy 
left in North America today. 


I wish now, honourable senators, to deal briefly with 
science policy and, particularly, with the granting agen- 
cies that support research in our country. The Throne 
Speech which opened the Second Session of the Twenty- 
ninth Parliament dealt at some length with the changes 
which it was proposed to make in the National Research 
Council, the Canada Council, the Medical Research Coun- 
cil and the Defence Research Board. I believe that honour- 
able senators are generally familiar with the nature of 
those changes, which were the subject also of a substantial 
news release by the Ministry of State for Science and 
Technology. 


If I may remind you, generally speaking many of these 
proposals were attributed to the recommendations made 
by the Senate Special Committee on Science Policy, and 
had the effect of separating the granting functions for 
supporting research in universities and other agencies in 
Canada from the basic research capability of the National 
Research Council itself, and making similar changes in 
relation to the Canada Council. The justifications for 
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doing this, as expressed in the paper of the Ministry of 
State for Science and Technology distributed to us earlier 
this year, make interesting but not convincing reading. 
They state, first of all: 


Generally, the councils have been successful in 
achieving their major objectives. However, the disci- 
plinary approach to financial assistance, has not pro- 
duced sufficient balance among the various research 
disciplines. Further, the increasing importance of 
inter-disciplinary research demands increased finan- 
cial assistance to this field of endeavour. 


Increased financial assistance, yes, but not necessarily a 
splitting up of the National Research Council in order to 
do it. 


I wish to quote one or two more passages. Elsewhere in 
the paper this is said: 

The granting function of NRC is highly respected in 
the science community and the agency has performed 
its task well. However, there is an increasing inter- 
action among scientific disciplines and activities and, 
therefore, a need for better co-ordination with other 
granting bodies. 


I do not see how the splitting off of the granting func- 
tion from the National Research Council and the Canada 
Council has anything at all to do with disciplinary-orient- 
ed research as opposed to inter-disciplinary-oriented 
research. In my opinion, this is a complete non sequitur 
into which the authors of this paper, and perhaps to some 
extent the authors of Senator Lamontagne’s report on 
Science Policy, were drawn because they became infatuat- 
ed with the popular talk about inter-disciplinary research. 
There is nothing so different about inter-disciplinary 
research that it requires a different handling technique 
than other kinds of research. It may mean more money, it 
may require individual institutions, such as universities, 


where the research is being carried out, to see that a 


greater measure of cooperation and coordination is 
assured among their biologists, chemists, medical doctors 
and those who carry on the research. It seems to me, 
however, that this will not be furthered one bit by break- 
ing apart these councils. 


@ (1440) 


I hope we are not about to downgrade the role of the 
National Research Council, which, it seems to me, has 
served Canada so well and has been an example for more 
than 50 years—indeed, for nearly 60 years—to many other 
countries. 


It seems to me that our sophisticated scientific commu- 
nity in Canada is still a relatively small one. Whoever is 
going to do the evaluation work on research projects in 
Canada will have to be chosen from the same pool of 
adjudicators, panelists or judges which is now used to 
evaluate the proposals that are supported by the National 
Research Council. 

I do not think it is wrong for the National Research 
Council to claim, as it has done, that: 

NRC is the one Federal organization with an operat- 
ing but non-regulatory role across the interfaces of 
research in the three sectors of government, industry 
and universities. With the NRC Laboratories as the 
essential core, a coordinated set of programs has been 
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developed with close links in universities and indus- 
try through the use of research support programs, 
Associate Committees and a variety of other scientific 
activities. These interactive elements in NRC’s struc- 
ture and programs make it a unique research agency 
which is flexible and responsive to national needs and 
opportunities. Evolving national strategies and priori- 
ties will undoubtedly create an even greater need in 
future for a national scientific organization with the 
range and capabilities of NRC to serve the nation. 


Honourable senators I have developed the case with 
respect to the National Research Council somewhat more, 
but one could also develop the same case in respect to the 
Canada Council and, to a lesser extent, in respect to the 
other granting agencies. 


On October 5 the Globe and Mail carried a report from 
the Director of the Science Council of Canada, Dr. P. D. 
McTaggart-Cowan, in which he is quoted as saying: 


The reorganization of the federal Government’s 
research and science funding establishment recom- 
mended in the last two reports of the Special Senate 
Committee on Science Policy “has the potential of 
inflicting serious, long term damage on Canada’s 
scientific community.” 


I think we should give sober second thought to this 
situation when we have been party to a proposal which is 
opposed by the National Research Council itself and the 
Canada Council—perhaps that is not surprising—by the 
Science Council of Canada, or its director, in the report I 
have just referred to, and by the Association of Universi- 
ties and Colleges of Canada, virtually without exception, 
in representations they have made to the Prime Minister 
and to the Minister of State for Science and Technology. 


Perhaps, before leaving the subject, I should say one 
more thing about the Defence Research Board. It is pro- 
posed that the National Research Council would continue 
with its laboratories and its research, and that there would 
then be another council, perhaps to be called the Natural 
Sciences Research Council, to look after the granting 
function. The Canada Council would continue to support 
the arts and there would be created a new granting agency 
for the social sciences and the humanities. 


It was proposed to remove the granting function entire- 
ly from the Defence Research Board without replacing it, 
the assumption being that research relating to national 
defence would be supported, where appropriate, by the 
Natural Sciences Research Council or by the new granting 
agency for the social sciences and humanities. 


Honourable senators, if we feel that an effort is neces- 
sary in relation to the defence of this country to keep 
abreast of modern scientific developments in warfare and 
defence, I for one do not believe that as responsible citi- 
zens we can leave that to the kind of agencies and the kind 
of people who are apt to make up the granting and 
adjudicating committees, either in the Natural Sciences 
Research Council or the granting agency for the social 
sciences and the humanities. 


For one thing, if it is left to academics, in the traditional 
sense of the term, too many of them will turn their back 
on the whole effort and say, “We do not believe it is 
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necessary for Canada to maintain any effort in research in 
relation to national defence.” 


I do not happen to believe that myself, honourable 
senators, but I can assure you, from my experience both 
within and outside the academic community, that in my 
judgment it would not be safe to leave research for our 
national defence in the hands of the kind of academic 
bodies that are quite capable of directing basic research in 
the natural sciences, the medical sciences, and the 
humanities and social sciences. 


Therefore, I view with some alarm the removal of the 
research-granting function from the Defence Research 
Board. This is a matter to which careful consideration or, 
as it is popular to say in the Senate, sober second thought 
should be given by us and by the Government of Canada. 


Finally, honourable senators, in relation to science 
policy, all these activities are going to be coordinated by a 
committee which has been called the Inter-Council Coor- 
dinating Committee. 


Really it seems to me that all we are doing, in an effort 
to try to integrate research by promoting inter-discipli- 
nary research in the sciences, is to fragment the agencies 
that are going to have to support and coordinate this 
research. I think we are taking a wrong step. 


As for the interposition of the Inter-Council Coordinat- 
ing Committee, I fear that we are adding yet another layer 
of bureaucracy which will place more people, more 
bureaucrats, between the granting agencies, the source of 
funds for scientific and other research, and those who are 
going to do the work in the universities and the other 
institutions of Canada. Therefore I would hope that we 
would look at this very carefully. 


@ (1450) 


It has been suggested that the Inter-Council Coordinat- 
ing Committee would merely consist of a few government 
officials and the chief executive officers of the councils 
concerned, those being the National Research Council, the 
Medical Research Council and the Canada Council, I pre- 
sume. This, again, seems to be removing all the influence 
which has been so valuable in both the National Research 
Council and the Canada Council which has been brought 
to those bodies by Canadian citizens from all walks of life 
and from different backgrounds who have been able to 
take a broad, general view of the support of the activities 
of those councils in the past and their relationship to the 
welfare and the lives of the people of Canada. I, for one, do 
not believe that this input will be received from the 
Inter-Council Coordinating Committee comprised only of 
senior public servants and bureaucrats. 


It is the intention of the government to separate the 
granting function from the National Research Council and 
the Canada Council while leaving it, incidentally, with the 
Medical Research Council. I should interject here that I 
am glad that the Minister of State for Science and Tech- 
nology did not adopt the suggestion of the Lamontagne 
committee that research in biology should be removed 
from the Natural Sciences Research Council and put into 
the Medical Research Council. That takes altogether too 
narrow a view of modern biology, particularly as modern 
biology relates to our great interest in the oceans and the 
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development of marine sciences. I hope that is not going to 
be done. 


If the government does go ahead with an Inter-Council 
Coodinating Committee, in any event, I hope it will put 
representatives of the universities on that committee. The 
universities will be the chief users of the services provided 
by the granting agency. This, by the way, has been recom- 
mended to the Minister of State for Science and Technolo- 
gy, not only by the Association of Universities and Col- 
leges of Canada, but also by the National Research 
Council and, I think, by some other agencies as well. 


In summary, I am glad to take note of the interest and 
involvement of the federal government in research in our 
universities and other institutions, and I am glad to know 
this interest is to continue. I am also glad to know—and I 
do not think that the appearances in this respect are 
deceiving—that the support will continue to be given 
directly to the institution which does the research and to 
the individuals who do the research, by federal govern- 
ment agencies. I note that these funds are not going to be 
channelled through provincial governments, which was 
the request that had been made by the Council of Minis- 
ters of Education, largely, perhaps, because of the influ- 
ence of the Western Ministers of Education, who, I think, 
are wrong in wanting to have as much control as they 
have asked for in connection with federal funds going to 
universities and other institutions. I am not against proper 
consultation and coordination with provincial-granting 
agencies where such agencies exist for the support of 
scientific and other research, although I must say that no 
such agencies exist in my home province or in any of the 
other Atlantic provinces, with minor exceptions—usually 
the kind of research that is mission-oriented, as we call it, 
towards the solution of problems of direct interest and 
concern to the government. 


To repeat, I am concerned at the addition to the level of 
bureaucracy that seems to be inherent in this proposal, 
and particularly to the creation of the Inter-Council Coor- 
dinating Committee which, it seems to me, is bound to add 
to the frustrations of scientific and other workers in get- 
ting the support they need to keep this country’s efforts in 
research and in all fields on a par with the reputation 
which Canada deserves and, indeed, largely has in the 
world today. 


Let me repeat once again, these changes have been 
opposed by the National Research Council itself, by the 
Canada Council, by the Science Council of Canada and by 
the Association of Universities and Colleges of Canada, 
speaking for all the universities of our country. 


It seems to me that this is an area to which sober second 
thought ought to be given, even in reviewing our own 
previous position, in the light of the additional informa- 
tion and in the light of what we know about the attitudes 
of the people who have to work under these arrangements. 
I also hope that the Government of Canada will be willing 
to give sober second thought to this. I note, with satisfac- 
tion, that no reference to these matters was contained in 
the Speech from the Throne which opened the 30th Parlia- 
ment. I hope that means that the government is reconsid- 
ering its policies in this regard. 

Having referred to these few items in the Speech from 
the Throne, I think I have had my say. Most of the items 
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contained in the Speech are obviously sound and sensible, 
and I hope that the legislation and governmental action in 
relation thereto will improve the economy of Canada and 
enhance and enrich the lives of our people. 


Hon. Chesley W. Carter: Honourable senators, at the 
outset I should like to compliment all those who have 
preceded me in this debate on the excellence of their 
contributions. I want to associate myself completely with 
all the good wishes that have been tendered to our new 
Speaker, Senator Lapointe, and to our new government 
leader, Senator Perrault, and also with the well deserved 
tributes that have been paid to our former Speaker, Sena- 
tor Muriel Fergusson, and our former Leader of the Gov- 
ernment, Senator Paul Martin. I fully endorse everything 
that has been said about their talents, their charms, their 
devotion to duty, and the great service they have rendered 
to the Senate and to Canda. I shall not try to gild the lily 
by adding further comments of my own. I should also like 
to congratulate Senator Grosart on his appointment as 
Deputy Leader of the Opposition, and my colleague, Sena- 
tor Petten, on his appointment as Government Whip. I 
wish them both well in their new positions. 


Special compliments are due to the mover and seconder 
of the motion for an Address in reply to the Speech from 
the Throne, not only on the excellence of their presenta- 
tions, but also on the manner in which they discharged 
their respective assignments. 


The Speech from the Throne is nothing more than a 
general outline of the government’s legislative program 
for the new Parliament. 


Senator Flynn: Pious hopes. 


Senator Carter: As a matter of course, it naturally 
contains legislative items left over from the previous ses- 
sion, as well as new proposals arising out of commitments 
made during the election campaign. The general theme 
running through the Speech from the Throne now under 
debate is that inflation is the number one problem, not 
only in Canada but throughout the world, and unless it 
can be brought under control there is grave danger that 
the world’s economies might collapse. It is, therefore, in a 
global context that the Speech from the Throne should be 
considered. 


Along with national security, the most important re- 
sponsibility of the government of any country is to protect 
the value of its currency. To do that, all countries must try 
to keep their trade balances within reasonable limits. 
Every country must export to obtain the foreign exchange 
necessary to pay for imports. The quadrupling of the price 
of oil has thrown everything out of gear. Oil, like air and 
water, is one of those basic commodities that no country 
can do without. It not only provides the energy which 
turns the wheels of industry and powers the farm ma- 
chinery, but it also provides. raw material for such essen- 
tial products as fertilizer, plastics and other commodities. 
@ (1500) 


To find the extra money to pay the increased cost of oil, 
every oil importing country is practically forced to try to 
increase exports as much as possible, while at the same 
time keeping imports from other countries at a minimum. 
This can only result in a restriction of world trade at the 
very time when trade expansion is absolutely necessary. 

{Senator Hicks.] 
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The very fact that the oil bill of the Western World and 
Japan has risen from $15 billion or $20 billion to $80 billion 
or $100 billion per year means a reduction of $65 billion or 
$80 billion per year in world trade in other commodities, 
and that in itself is a heavy damper on the world economy. 


Our Minister of Finance, Mr. Turner, has said that the 
world economy is fragile. That is a very apt description, 
because it has to be handled very carefully or it could be 
damaged beyond repair. To keep the world economy from 
breaking down some way must be found to recycle the 
surplus dollars of the oil producers to those countries who 
must have credit on easy terms to keep their own econo- 
mies from disintegrating. In addition, there must be the 
closest cooperation and collaboration between oil produc- 
ing countries and oil consuming countries, not only in the 
sharing of oil and other sources of energy, but also in the 
sharing of raw materials and other matters. The world has 
become a global village where persons and nations alike 
are dependent on one another. 


As we look out over the world today the sight is not very 
encouraging. Of the nearly four billion people inhabiting 
this globe, more than half are undernourished and one 
billion are on the brink of starvation, while millions have 
actually starved to death. 


Droughts in Africa and India, floods in Bangladesh, and 
southeast Asia coupled with a shortage of fertilizer due to 
the excessive price of oil, and early frosts in western food 
producing countries have combined to curtail food produc- 
tion, thus making the situation much worse than had been 
expected. Knowledgeable people are now predicting that 
in the months ahead the number of people who will die of 
starvation in Africa, India and southeast Asia will be even 
greater than last year. 


Under those circumstances there is bound to be a world- 
wide shortage of food, which will keep food prices from 
coming down and may well drive them higher. In Canada 
we are fortunate to be able to produce more basic food- 
stuffs than we need to feed ourselves and therefore can 
export to others. It is heartening to note from the Throne 
Speech that the general policy of the government in deal- 
ing with inflation is to increase the supply of goods and 
services and that the measures to increase food production 
include: 


—incentives to farmers and fishermen including the 
stabilization of incomes and markets; 


—continued international action to ensure that 
Canada has the right to manage its coastal resources 
and environment, including the conservation of fish 
stocks. 


Here I should like to congratulate the Honourable 
Eugene Whelan, the Minister of Agriculture, on the stand 
he has taken on behalf of the farmers. He is on the right 
track, and I hope the new minister responsible for fisher- 
ies will take a similar stand on behalf of fishermen. 


Primary producers are very important people in any 
society, because without them there would be no second- 
ary industry at all. This is particularly true of farmers and 
fishermen, on whom we depend for the very sustenance of 
life itself. 


Surely our priorities are all wrong when those employed 
in secondary industry get the lion’s share of the wealth 
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produced, while the primary producers get the smallest 
share, although they work the longest hours, take the 
gravest risks—often risking their very lives—and at the 
same time make secondary industry possible. By produc- 
ing the food that keeps us alive the farmer and the fisher- 
man make an essential contribution to society, and are 
therefore as valuable and important as the business execu- 
tive or the labour leader who receive $40,000 or $50,000 a 
year for their efforts. 


I fully support the government’s policy of increasing 
food production and Mr. Whelan’s efforts to increase farm- 
ers’ income to the point where they can stay on the farm 
producing food and be guaranteed a standard of living 
equal to that of those who work in industry and live in an 
urban environment. That is not only wise but essential, 
because it is the only way we can assure ourselves of a 
continuous food supply in the future at reasonable prices, 
and at the same time discharge our moral obligation to do 
everything possible to feed our starving brothers and 
sisters in other parts of the world. 


As for the fishermen, in my province they have always 
been the lowest men on the totem pole. In spite of the 
dangers and risks attendant on his occupation and his 
long, arduous hours of work, the fisherman has had to be 
content with what was left after all the others had taken 
their cut out of the wealth he produced. Fortunately, there 
are signs that this is beginning to change as the fishermen 
organize themselves to fight for a better deal. 


This year the Newfoundland fishery has been greatly 
curtailed due to ice conditions on the north and east 
coasts, and by trawlermen strikes on the south coast of the 
province. This year on the northeast coast and the Labra- 
dor coast easterly winds kept the ice pressed on the shore 
for six to eight weeks longer than usual, thus the already 
short season was rendered six weeks shorter than normal. 
Fishermen receiving unemployment insurance had their 
benefits expire long before the fishing season began, and 
their families suffered severe economic hardship. When 
the ice eventually began to move off, the fishermen, impa- 
tient at the long delay, put out their nets, traps and trawls, 
only to have the ice move back in again and destroy all 
their gear. Individual losses were valued in the thousands 
and, in many cases, in the tens of thousands of dollars, and 
the fishermen found themselves without any means of 
production at all. 


Both the provincial and the federal governments were 
extremely slow in recognizing the plight of the fishermen 
and in coming to their aid. When they did start to do 
something it was, as usual, too little and too late, as by the 
time gear had been replaced the fishing season was just 
about over. It is to be hoped, therefore, that the federal 
government will lose no time in bringing in the legislation 
on fishermen’s income support which was intended to be 
passed at the last session of Parliament. 

@ (1510) . 


There is general disappointment in my province that the 
three-month Law of the Sea Conference in Caracas last 
summer did not make better progress towards an interna- 
tional agreement with respect to the extension of the 
limits of jurisdiction and the better management of 
marine resources. Foreign fleets are still depleting our fish 
stocks and destroying our fishermen’s gear. This is true 
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not only of Newfoundland but of Nova Scotia fishermen as 
well. Several Nova Scotia operators engaged in the deep 
sea lobster fishery have had their traps destroyed, result- 
ing in losses valued in the hundreds of thousands of 
dollars. Aerial photographs of Russian trawlers with those 
traps on their decks leave no room for doubt as to who are 
the culprits, and, since the traps themselves are apparent- 
ly marked in accordance with international requirements, 
it appears this wanton destruction was deliberate rather 
than accidental. 


The slow progress of the Caracas Conference and the 
fact that critical decisions have had to be postponed until 
the Geneva Conference scheduled for next spring or 
summer have caused a great deal of pessimism in my 
province with respect to the future of the fishing industry. 
The prevailing opinion is that by next summer any agree- 
ment will be too late, because, at the current rate of 
depletion, by that time there will not be sufficient fish 
stocks left to manage. It is generally agreed that the 
extension of jurisdiction to the continental shelf—and in 
any case not less than 200 miles offshore—is an absolute 
necessity and that to save our fish stocks from complete 
destruction Canada should take unilateral action immedi- 
ately instead of waiting another year or more. However, in 
view of the present disregard of international agreements 
by the trawlers of certain countries, a 200-mile limit, even 
if established, will not likely make much difference 
anyway because we have no means of patrolling such a 
vast expanse of ocean. We cannot even patrol our present 
12-mile limit. More, better and faster patrol boats are 
urgently needed, together with better means of 
surveillance. 


The world political and economic picture is just as bleak 
and gloomy as the world food picture. Crime, violence, 
terrorism and blatant disregard for law and order are 
increasing everywhere at a rapid rate. A recent article in 
the Christian Science Monitor stated that in the United 
States the increase in crime is becoming as serious a 
problem as inflation. 


Political and economic stability are so interwoven and 
interdependent that it is futile to consider them separate- 
ly. The key to the situation is in the Middle East, particu- 
larly the oil-producing countries, but Arab-Israeli rela- 
tions remain so precarious that the Middle East must still 
be considered a powder keg which could explode at any 
minute. 


In Europe, Italy is on the verge of political and economic 
collapse, and for the first time in history fears are being 
openly expressed that the same might happen in Britain, 
the mother of parliamentary democracy—a thought that 
would have been not only unutterable but unthinkable 
even two years ago. France is grappling with serious 
economic problems arising out of severe inflation and 
increased energy costs, and in Portugal there is growing 
economic and political upheaval. The Communist Party 
has openly declared that its prime goal is to destroy 
capitalism in Britain, to convert Britain completely into a 
socialist state and to use it as a bridgehead for the destruc- 
tion of capitalism in Europe and throughout the world. 


On our side of the Atlantic, the new government in 
Chile, though apparently stable, seems to be making little 
progress towards a solution of that country’s economic 
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problems, while in Argentina the situation, both political- 
ly and economically, is becoming more precarious every 
day Regarding our great neighbour to the south, the 
Watergate nightmare has receded somewhat into the 
background. 


Nevertheless, nobody seems to have any clear idea as to 
what should be done about inflation and the economic 
situation generally, either in the United States or through- 
out the world. The proposals put forward by President 
Ford and Mr. Kissinger to bring down the price of oil have 
not met with much enthusiasm from the other oil-consum- 
ing nations; on the other hand, the proposal of those 
nations to recycle the revenue of oil-producing countries 
has, in turn, been received most coolly by the United 
States. 


Apart from Canada, the brighter spots in the world 
economic picture are West Germany, Japan and Brazil. In 
West Germany the rate of increase of inflation has been 
kept at a relatively lower level than in the rest of Europe; 
Japan has recovered from the initial panic and is now 
making good progress towards adjusting to the exorbitant 
increase in oil prices; and Brazil has managed to coexist 
with runaway inflation by indexing prices, wages, sal- 
aries, profits, taxes, interest rates and other types of costs 
and incomes. 


Here in Canada we have more to be thankful for than 
any other people on earth. We have a stable government 
and free democratic institutions. We have plenty of good 
food at prices much lower than in other industrialized 
nations. We have adequate supplies of oil and other forms 
of energy at a cost which is about 40 per cent lower than 
the world price and, by and large, inflation, though high 
by previous standards, has been much less severe and has 
caused much less hardship than in other countries, with 
the possible exception of the United States. 


That is not to say that there are not some dark spots in 
the Canadian picture. Crime and disregard for law and 
order seem to be on the increase in Canada, as in other 
parts of the world. Illegal strikes are commonplace, court 
injunctions are disregarded with impunity, and the 
absence of fines and penalties amounts to condonation of 
such tactics and can only encourage their use. One cannot 
help being concerned about the growing tendency of both 
labour and management to try to turn Parliament into a 
labour tribunal to settle their disputes instead of trying to 
find a just solution to their differences by bargaining with 
each other in good faith. Of even greater concern is the 
growing militancy of labour unions led by leftist leaders 
and their tendency to consider themselves above the law 
or a law unto themselves. When we compare ourselves 
with other countries on this basis, we must not allow 
ourselves to become complacent and think it cannot 
happen here. As Senator Desruisseaux pointed out in his 
excellent speech on October 3, the shocking revelations 
brought to light by the provincial inquiry into the con- 
struction industry in Quebec are proof not only that it can 
happen here but that it actually is happening here already. 


The Throne Speech makes note of this situation when it 
refers to consultation with business, professions, farmers, 
labour and provincial governments. It states: 


They will be asked if improvements can be made to 


the basically adversarial nature of the collective bar- 
(Senator Carter.] 
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gaining system, leading toward a joint search for 
solutions to mutual problems. 


It should be apparent, however, that what is really 
needed is a new spirit in all Canadians, and that unless 
Canadians can be inspired with a new sense of responsi- 
bility, purpose and discipline, ideas resulting from such 
consultations, however good in themselves, are not likely 
to work. 


@ (1520) 


There is a great tendency in Canada today to condemn 
the Speech from the Throne for not providing instant 
solutions to the problem of inflation. The press generally, 
and intellectuals who ought to know better, by utilizing 
their access to press, radio and television, all propagate 
this idea that government should come up with some 
instant solution, or, at least, should do something new, but 
no one says what the government should do. 


On the Sunday following the opening of Parliament, the 
CBC carried an open line program discussing the Throne 
Speech and conducting a poll for or against it. The anchor- 
man, or one of the anchormen, on this program, a member 
of the Press Gallery, also propagated this idea of instant 
solution and condemned the government for not taking 
action. He was very careful, however, not to say what 
action should be taken. His brand of thinking can be 
gauged by his own statement that he was in favour of the 
Throne Speech when it was brought down, but turned 
against it because the Prime Minister did not make any 
extended reference to inflation in his leaders’ day speech 
in the house. How anything the Prime Minister said or left 
unsaid could change the Throne Speech which he original- 
ly favoured he did not explain. This kind of activity is a 
disservice to Canada. 


Nobody in the world knows what to do about inflation. 
A week or so ago President Ford called a summit meeting 
of all the top economists in the United States. They could 
not come up with any new ideas, and could not even agree 
among themselves as to what should be done. A couple of 
weeks ago the President announced some measures, many 
of which our government has already taken. Inflation is 
rampant in Japan, Italy, Britain, France and other Euro- 
pean countries, and is much worse than it is in Canada. 
There are very clever people in those countries, but the 
most brilliant minds among them have not been able to 
find an answer to inflation. If they could, they would 
certainly lose no time in putting it into operation. Why 
should Canadian cabinet ministers be expected to succeed 
where all others in the world have failed? 


I said earlier such broadcasting was a disservice to 
Canada. It is a disservice because it hides the real truth 
from the people, and the truth is that the government’s 
policy to fight inflation was announced in the last session 
of Parliament and is already being implemented. That 
policy is to encourage increased production of food and 
other commodities and services and to lessen the impact of 
inflation on low and fixed income groups, first, by increas- 
ing and indexing family allowances, pensions and other 
social security payments; secondly, by subsidizing certain 
basic food items along with oil, gas and fuel; thirdly, by 
increasing the stabilizing effect of the unemployment in- 
surance program and higher income tax exemptions for 
low income groups. 
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These policies were all announced and put into effect at 
the last session of Parliament. The Speech from the 
Throne confirms the continuation of these policies, and 
lists a number of extensions and refinements. Further- 
more, these policies are working reasonably well. The 
proof of the pudding is in the eating; and inflation in 
Canada, though high, is among the lowest in the world. 
Why should the government change a policy that is work- 
ing fairly well and go off half-cocked in some unknown 
direction just for the appearance of taking action without 
knowing what the end result will be? Surely it is wiser “to 
leave well enough alone” than to do something that might 
make the problem worse instead of better. Most econo- 
mists agree it is impossible for any country to have a rate 
of inflation significantly lower than that of the United 
States of America. 


It is now generally conceded that it will take at least 
four or five years to bring inflation under control in the 
world at large, and that is based on a number of assump- 
tions that may not materialize. Those who advocate 
instant solution, or action for action’s sake, either are 
deliberately misleading the people or they don’t know 
what they are talking about. 


Actually there are three main kinds of inflation: 
demand-pull inflation caused by a surplus of money chas- 
ing a scarcity of goods; cost-push inflation which results 
when wage increases are higher than productivity 
increases; and structural inflation due to scarcities caused 
by droughts, floods or early frost, and caused also by 
arbitrary price fixing by monopolistic cartels of oil, 
energy, steel and other basic commodities. 


The standard remedy for demand-pull inflation is to 
increase the supply of goods and reduce the money supply 
through high interest rates and restraint of credit. In so 
far as high interest rates contribute to inflation by 
increasing production costs, as Senator Hicks pointed out 
earlier today, this remedy does not work too well. For that 
reason the government must restrain its own spending 
and help prevent interest rates from going higher than 
necessary by curtailing its own demands on the money 
market. The Throne Speech says that the government 
intends to do this, but as Senator Perrault pointed out in 
his excellent leaders’ day speech, provincial and municipal 
spending now greatly exceeds expenditures by the federal 
government. 


The real remedy for cost-push inflation is higher pro- 
ductivity. The government has encouraged this by incen- 
tives brought down in the last budget. If productivity 
increases remain below wage increases, the next best 
remedy is voluntary wage and price restraints. Honour- 
able senators will recall that in 1969/70, Prime Minister 
Trudeau and his government made an all-out assault on 
inflation and set up a Prices and Incomes Commission 
which called for voluntary restraints, but although man- 
agement indicated its willingness to comply, labour flatly 
refused to co-operate in any way whatsoever. 


Mr. Trudeau, however, persisted in his war on inflation 
with the only other means at his disposal—fiscal and 
monetary measures—but when unemployment began to 
increase there was a trememdous hue and cry from the 
very people who are now howling because they say the 
government is not doing enough about inflation. 
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Had there been more co-operation on the part of labour 
in 1969/70, unemployment might not have been so high, 
inflation would certainly not have been so severe, and the 
Canadian economy would have been in a better position to 
cope with the unexpected exorbitant increase in the price 
of oil. 


As for structural inflation, what can anybody do about 
drought, floods and early frosts, or for that matter about 
multinational cartels and monopolies? I have already men- 
tioned the lack of unanimity in dealing with the oil cartel, 
OPEC. There are, however, some other causes of inflation 
which we conveniently prefer to ignore. They are greed, 
selfishness and dishonesty, and to the extent we indulge 
in these vices we each make our own contribution to 
inflation. 


The problem of inflation is, therefore, in some respects a 
measure of our morality as a people. Millions of dollars 
worth of goods are stolen in transit to the retail stores, and 
many more millions of dollars worth from the stores them- 
selves. I was staggered when a garage owner told me the 
cost of parts, tools and materials stolen from his repair 
shop and the damage caused by his employees which could 
not be recovered. It ran into many thousands of dollars, 
and besides that other thousands were lost through absen- 
teeism, carelessness, shoddy workmanship, and failure to 
give an honest day’s work for an honest day’s pay. The 
construction, plumbing and electrical industries have the 
same experience. On the other hand, greed and selfishness 
on the part of management result in dishonest prices and 
unconscionable profits. While we have no satisfactory way 
of measuring it, there is no doubt this dishonesty, this 
irresponsible “don’t care” attitude on the part of both 
employers and employees, makes a significant contribu- 
tion to inflation. 

@ (1530) 


I see no hope of solving our problem unless we can first 
develop a new spirit in Canada based on a new sense of 
responsibility resulting from a higher level of morality, 
and I believe that, as senators, we should impress this 
upon our people and do all we can to bring it about. In this 
way we can give real leadership to the nation. 


It is apparent now that the world cannot go on, as it has 
in the past, wasting precious energy and resources with 
reckless abandon. The industrialized world cannot go on 
doubling its consumption of energy and water and raw 
materials every 10, 15 or 20 years. Rich countries cannot go 
on piling up their own wealth while the rest of the world 
gets poorer. Sooner or later a change in our life styles will 
be forced upon us whether we want it or not. The longer it 
is postponed the more drastic and violent will be the 
adjustment. 


The sensible thing is to start now to adjust our life 
styles on a voluntary basis and to change our present 
wasteful “throw-away,” “built in obsolescence” society 
into a responsible society that will take into consideration 
the needs of humanity as a whole, as well as a more equal 
distribution of the wealth we produce ourselves. The 
world seems to be heading towards economic disaster. But 
it may not happen and it need not happen. The problems 
we face are beyond man’s capacity to solve. Unless we 
recognize that, I see no grounds for hope. We will go the 
way we see other nations going now. An outbreak of 
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honesty and unselfishness in Canada can go a long way 
towards solving our own problems, and if we Canadians 
humbly seek divine aid to see ourselves honestly as we 
really are and to discipline ourselves to put our own house 
in order we can greatly help to bring about a better world 
for all mankind. 


Hon. Margaret Norrie: Honourable senators, before 
taking part in the debate on the motion for an Address in 
reply to the Speech from the Throne, I wish to express my 
delight at hearing the news that the Governor General is 
making such a good recovery from his recent illness. I am 
sure that all honourable senators feel as I do when I say 
that I look forward to the day when His Excellency and 
Madame Léger will be able to continue their official 
functions. 

[Translation] 


To you, Senator Renaude Lapointe, I wish to convey my 
most sincere congratulations for your recent appointment 
as Speaker of the Senate. 


You may be assured of my fullest support and I wish to 
extend my best wishes for the years to come. 
. [English] 

Since I have been in the Senate I have been impressed 
by your quiet dignity, strength, ability and intelligence. 
Our Prime Minister has made a wise choice, and has 
appointed a worthy successor to our former Speaker, the 
Honourable Muriel McQueen Fergusson, who carried out 
her duties so graciously and confidently. Needless to say, 
having two such outstanding and capable woman senators 
in this office will have a lasting and beneficial effect on 
the status of women not only in Canada, but indeed in the 
democratic world. 


To the new Leader of the Government in the Senate, 
Senator Perrault from British Columbia, I extend my 


sincere welcome. May your term of office be strong in. 


constructive legislation for the good of all Canadians, 
strong in wisdom to tackle the complex problems of infla- 
tion, and strong in terms of the inspired and courageous 
leadership needed to help our countrymen to avoid the 
pitfalls in today’s business and social world. 


To the former Leader of the Government in the Senate, 
Senator Martin, I say: You will be greatly missed. Your 
fame as a statesman is well known in Canada as well as 
abroad, and we know you will fill any new appointment 
with honour and distinction, as you have filled so many 
other posts while serving Canada. 


Senator Joan Neiman is worthy of much praise for her 
scholarly speech in moving the motion for an Address in 
reply to the Speech from the Throne. Congratulations, 
Senator Joan. 


I am delighted by the appointment of my new brother 
colleagues from Nova Scotia. Senator Cottreau in second- 
ing the motion for an Address in reply to the Speech from 
the Throne, made an excellent maiden speech. During my 
life I have been closely associated with Acadian French 
people from Westmorland County, New Brunswick. They 
are a fine, intelligent segment of our society, and I am 
happy that you are here, Senator Cottreau, to present the 
problems of this minority group of our Nova Scotia popu- 
lation at the federal level. They will be well served, I 
know. 

{Senator Carter.] 
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I have known Senator Barrow for a long time. His 
guidance many years ago helped me in my work with 
women’s groups in Nova Scotia. He is a distinguished 
citizen of Nova Scotia in the educational and business 
world. I know that he will offer a great deal to our 
deliberations in the Senate. 


Honourable senators, we in the Senate are very much 
aware of the outstanding ability of Senator Grosart. May I 
say to you, Senator Grosart, that you have a heavy task, 
but we know that you will carry out your new duties with 
dexterity. Your vast knowledge of parliamentary protocol 
as well as national and international affairs will mean a 
great deal to us all on both sides of the house in the 
conduct of our business. 


Senator Petten’s appointment as Government Whip in 
the Senate was formally announced a few days ago. This is 
a well-earned position for our Newfoundland senator, and 
I extend my best wishes and congratulations to him. 


The celebration of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
entry of Newfoundland into Confederation is an impor- 
tant event for Canadians. This island, rich in history and 
unexcelled in beauty, is virtually unexplored by most 
Canadians. This year has been educational as well as 
revealing to tourists who visited the island, and it is hoped 
that as a result there will be an acceleration of tourism 
which will benefit all concerned. 


Honourable senators, we are all suffering from the rav- 
ages of inflation. We are told that we in Canada are in a 
more favoured position than that of any other nation in 
the world. This may be comforting in one sense, but the 
fact that world-wide inflation is raging is much more 
ominous and foreboding. The other factors involved I will 
leave to the monetary and fiscal experts to puzzle over. 


Honourable senators, I wish to refer to a national issue, 
not mentioned in the Speech from the Throne, but, in my 
opinion, nevertheless an urgent one. I hope that we can 
prevail upon the present government to remove all refer- 
ences to abortion from the Criminal Code. It is high time 
for us to bring this deplorable practice to a safe and 
honourable end. Let us go further in our legislation and 
give to women of all classes, ages, races and creeds a 
chance to choose according to their consciences whether 
they wish to bear the child already developing within 
their body. This is an urgent matter because every day 
that we postpone a decision on this issue, women and girls 
are going to unqualified sources for help, and risking their 
lives in obtaining an obortion. 

@ (1540) 


I commend the National Action Committee on the 
Status of Women for their humane and broadminded 
approach to this controversial problem. I quote from the 
June 1974 issue of their publication Status of Women News: 

We the members of the National Action Committee 
on the Status of Women wish to call your attention to 
the convictions of more than a million women in the 
matter of abortion and to request immediate action. 

There are problems with the present law. 

Abortion is a moral issue which must be resolved by 
individual conscience in a pluralistic society. 

Abortion is an issue on which our society is divided. 
All affirm the worth of human life, but there is strong 
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disagreement as to when it begins, how to define 
human life, and how to weigh priorities when the 
interests of mother and foetus are in conflict. Since 
there is no unanimity on these questions, we are 
convinced that the morality of abortion is an issue for 
private conscience and not public decision-making. 


The function of law should not be to reinforce one 
particular view of morality, but to protect the right of 
every citizen to choose a moral view according to his 
or her own conscience and in relation to the best 
interests of society ... 


Therefore, the National Action Committee on the 
Status of Women urges the Government of Canada to 
put an end to interference by the law in a decision 
which should be made between a patient and a doctor. 


The present law is unfair, discriminatory, and 
unworkable... 


In fact, the present law is being interpreted very 
differently from region to region, and financial cir- 
cumstances heighten these differences... 


The result of the present discriminating law is that 
women in desperation try to circumvent it in what- 
ever ways are possible. They have difficulty in obtain- 
ing appointments, suffer delay between the initial 
appointment and final procedure and this often leads 
to unnecessarily late abortions with a higher risk of 
complications. Rural women, poorer women, and new 
Canadians who do not know how to use medical ser- 
vices are at a special disadvantage. They go to other 
parts of Canada or out of the country, they sustain 
severe emotional stress in order to have their applica- 
tion approved by the hospital committee, or they seek 
abortion from illegal and incompetent people. Even 
more important, they continue the pregnancy and 
have unwanted children. All of this is because of a law 
which, although liberalized, is unjust and denies 
many women their basic right to make the most 
reasonable and personal decision in accordance with 
their own values, needs, and situation, and in consul- 
tation with their doctor and hopefully their male 
partner. 


The following appears under the heading: “Priorities for 
Government Action.” 


We believe that the Government of Canada must: 


1. remove all reference to abortion from the Crimi- 
nal Code... 


3. act on the recommendations of the 1972 First 
National Conference on Family Planning, convened 
by the Department of National Health and Welfare 
which reads as follows: 


“Family planning policy, programs and services 
should encompass the full range of birth control 
methods...” 


4. give high priority to the allocation of much larger 
amounts of money than have previously been stipulat- 
ed for research, training, and services related to con- 
ception and fertility in Canada. 


I quote Pierre Berton and June Callwood on only one of 
several items in a telegram they sent to the Minister of 
Justice, the Honourable Otto Lang: 
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We believe that medical facilities where abortions 
can be performed in maximum safety should be avail- 
able to all Canadian women, even if they live in areas 
without such facilities, even if they are poor, even if 
they are young. A law which provides access to abor- 
tion only to a few and only in some locations is unjust. 


Let women and their consciences decide their own desti- 
ny with regard to abortion. Due to the abhorrent circum- 
stances which usually confront women who are contem- 
plating abortion, I wish to urge that this unfair, 
discriminatory and unworkable law be removed from the 
Criminal Code. I hope we can urge the Government to 
remove all reference to abortion from the Criminal Code. 


The Throne Speech states that one way to battle infla- 
tion is to try to increase the supply of goods and services. 
A large supply of goods slows down rising prices. Then the 
Speech goes on to propose an increase in food production. 
Now, this sounds very logical. One has only to be a farmer 
working with limited capital to make one very cautious as 
to how much to produce. He is confronted with many risks 
such as rising costs of fuel to run his equipment, slow 
service in replacing broken machinery parts, bad weath- 
er—too much rain, too little rain, early frost—and pests. 
The list is very long and the guarantees of a market, if one 
has lots of produce, is uncertain. 


Last week I heard on the news the startling fact that the 
world is running out of food. I ask, what is new? What has 
been going on in Bangladesh and in parts of Africa for the 
last few years? We farmers have been shouting this warn- 
ing for several years, and it is true. Even in the grocery 
store where I shop I see empty shelves more often than I 
care to admit. I do not see this in Toronto or Ottawa, but I 
do see it in Nova Scotia. The farmers are not producing, 
because they cannot afford to supply the public at below 
cost prices. The Honourable Eugene Whelan only yester- 
day, October 15, said if he does not get a better deal for 
farmers we are all going to be out of luck, paying higher 
prices than ever for food, if we can get it. Farmers want 
some security. 


The provincial governments first of all must prevent our 
farm land from disappearing under asphalt and urban 
sprawl. The forces ignoring this encroachment are gigantic 
and selfish beyond belief. We need stringent laws, both 
federally and provincially, to save this farmland for food 
production. The federations of agriculture in our prov- 
inces are trying hard to win this battle of conservation of 
our farmland. Encroachment of urban sprawl also causes 
unending harassment to the farmer by those ignorant of 
the work and problems of farmers. This usually becomes 
so bad that the farmer has no choice but to pull out and 
move to a more isolated area. I am looking forward with 
eagerness to the implementation of the methods proposed 
for stabilization of incomes and markets for farm produce, 
as stated in the Throne Speech. 


When the Senate Agriculture Committee toured the 
Kent Country region of New Brunswick last year, we were 
shocked to find no replacements for retired French-speak- 
ing agricultural representatives. The farmers on the east 
coast are reluctant to go to the west side of New Bruns- 
wick to meetings for discussing agricultural problems at 
the experimental station. This is too far to travel, and 
means a day away from work, apart from the fact that all 
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the discussions are in English, which they would not 
understand. I would like to recommend at this point that 
an experimental station be set up in the Kent County area 
to service the French-speaking people employed in 
agriculture. They need an experimental station near at 
hand for it to be of any use in revitalizing the farming 
industry in this depressed region. 


@ (1550) 


The Faculty of Agriculture of Laval University was also 
made aware of their lack of contact with this area when 
they met last year at the invitation of the Senate Agricul- 
ture Committee. Under the leadership of Principal Lavoie, 
they have now made a real effort to attract French-speak- 
ing students from New Brunswick, and their enrolment 
has increased this year from two to 24. Senator Michaud 
was inquiring about them recently, and learned that the 
students have made fine adjustments and are working 
very well with the department in Quebec. 


The Nova Scotia Agricultural College in Truro has in 
the past interested many students from eastern New 
Brunswick. However, that college is not bilingual. This is 
a step in the right direction, but the benefits will be 
revealed slowly. We still need stimulating incentives of a 
quicker and more urgent nature. 


I wish now to say a few words about the beef industry, 
which in particular has been very hard hit. A farmer 
invests heavily in good breeding stock and then, a year or 
two later, finds that for his calves he can get only half the 
sum he needs to make ends meet, and is facing a disas- 
trous future. 


This is happening all across Canada. At present beef 
sells at sales in Nova Scotia from 30 cents to 52 cents per 
pound, but beef at the counter has not come down one 
cent. There remains no incentive for farmers facing such 
hazards, to continue their operations. 


Transportation is still a major problem. The government 
must come to grips with it and find a solution, to save both 
eastern and western farmers from certain extinction. 


The Most Reverend Bishop Power of Antigonish, Nova 
Scotia, when speaking at Vatican City on world food 
problems—this was reported.in the Toronto Star a day or 
two ago—voiced his alarm at the world shortage of food 
for the starving millions. “Food or war” was the theme of 
the article headlined in the Toronto Star. We are all aware 
of this vast problem which faces us today. 


Hon. G. Percival Burchill: Honourable senators, I did 
not intend to make a speech when I came into the Senate 
this afternoon, and I promise that I shall not detain you 
very long. 

Despite the fact that when I first came to the Senate 
almost 30 years ago I was advised never to tell a story, 
because a story did not go down well in the Senate, I want 
to tell this very brief tale about a gentleman who went to 
bed one night in a highly inebriated state. 


Senator Grosart: Careful. 


Senator Burchill: In fact, he was so far gone that he 
could not remember the words of the Lord’s Prayer. When 
he got down on his knees he started off all right, but could 
not continue. He finished by saying, “Them’s my 
sentiments.” 


(Senator Norrie.] 
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I have listened with great pleasure to the gracious com- 
pliments paid by numerous speakers to the Governor Gen- 
eral, to you, Madam Speaker, to our distinguished former 
Speaker, to the Leader of the Government, and to the 
Deputy Leader of the Opposition. I shall not repeat what 
has already been said. All I shall say is, “Them’s my 
sentiments.” 


I want to make just one or two observations. Some years 
ago a distinguished president of a university in the West 
visited my home community. One of my friends who, with 
me, was invited to meet him, told me afterwards what a 
delightful gentleman he found the president to be. “He is,” 
he said, “such a good listener.” 


Listening today has become a lost virtue among our 
generation. There are all kinds of speakers. We have 
television and radio, and, God knows, there are all kinds 
of books written. Everyone seems to be able to read and 
talk. However, looking around this chamber this after- 
noon, and seeing the vacant seats, I have come to the 
conclusion that one of the graces we have lost is that of 
being a good listener. Certainly we are not good listeners 
in the Senate. 


This afternoon we have been privileged to hear three 
excellent speeches. They were all by senators from the 
Atlantic provinces. Nevertheless, they were excellent 
speeches. But, my goodness, I have sat here for one or two 
hours and looked at empty benches across the way, and 
regretted very much that more senators could not have 
found the time to enjoy what I have enjoyed listening to 
this afternoon. 


@ (1600) 


I want to make one or two further observations. I 
enjoyed Senator Carter’s speech about Newfoundland, and 
I join him in saying that it would be a grand thing if we 
could cultivate more camaraderie among Canadian citi- 
zens and perhaps combat inflation by a better spirit. The 
province of New Brunswick exports lumber, but it is 
becoming more and more difficult to do so. The people 
who buy our lumber—our plywood, particle board and 
other exportable products—are now unable to pay for 
them. We are having to tear up our contracts with various 
countries because they simply do not have the money to 
pay for our lumber. The result, of course, is that our 
factories and plants are being closed down, leaving more 
and more of our citizens without employment. 


In spite of all the good we can do here in Canada by 
arousing a spirit of morality, promoting less wasteful 
habits, and that sort of thing, we simply cannot do any- 
thing about the course of events in other countries. That is 
the problem with which we in New Brunswick are faced. 
The process is just now starting. We have had only two or 
three instances of what I have just described, but I am 
afraid it is going to get much worse. We are dependent, as 
is Newfoundland and other provinces, on the export trade. 
Canada cannot survive without exporting. I have been 
preaching that all my life. We have to build up export 
markets. That is one of the reasons why we are feeling the 
pinch of inflation today. 


On motion of Senator Macdonald, debate adjourned. 
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AGING 


THE ANATOMY OF A SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE REPORT— 
INQUIRY STANDS 
On the Inquiry of Senator Croll: 

That he will call the attention of the Senate to the 
anatomy of a special Senate committee report, and in 
particular to 

(a) its evaluation, 

(b) its beneficial results, and 
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(c) as a follow-up, to a suggested future course of 
action for the Senate. 


Senator Croll: Honourable senators, the inquiry stand- 
ing in my name was on the Order Paper in similar terms in 
the last days of the last session. However, the election 
intervened. It has now been on the agenda for 14 days, and 
I intend to proceed with it on Tuesday next. 


Inquiry stands. 
The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 2 p.m. 
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The Senate met at 2 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 


Prayers. 


[Translation] 
DISTINGUISHED VISITORS IN GALLERY 


THE PRESIDENT AND THE AMBASSADOR OF BULGARIA 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, I should 
like to direct your attention to the presence in the gallery 
of the distinguished President of the General Assembly of 
Bulgaria and His Excellency the Ambassador of Bulgaria. 


We extend to them our most cordial welcome. 


[English] 
DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Senator Perrault tabled: 


Report of the Company of Young Canadians, includ- 
ing accounts and financial statements certified by the 
Auditor General, for the fiscal year ended March 31, 
1974, pursuant to section 25 of the Company of Young 
Canadians Act, Chapter C-26, R.S.C., 1970. 


Addendum to the actuarial report on the operation 
of the Canada Pension Plan as at December 31, 1973, 
tabled in the Senate April 22, 1974, pursuant to section 
116(3) of the said Plan, Chapter C-5, R.S.C., 1970. 


BUSINESS OF THE SENATE 


On the Notice of Motion for Adjournment: 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, I move, with 
leave of the Senate and notwithstanding rule 45(1)(g), 
that when the Senate adjourns today it do stand 
adjourned until Tuesday next, October 22, at 2 o’clock in 
the afternoon. 


I would like to tell honourable senators what is in store 
for us next week. On Tuesday afternoon we will resume 
the debate on the Address in reply to the Speech from the 
Throne, and Senator Croll will likely proceed with the 
inquiry standing in his name. On Tuesday evening we will 
revert to legislation, and we will also deal with legislation 
on Wednesday and Thursday. Of course, next week we 
will have several committee meetings to deal with what- 
ever legislation is ready for referral to the committees. 


Senator Flynn: I take it the Deputy Leader of the 
Government is referring to government legislation? 


Senator Langlois: Yes. 


Senator Flynn: What bills are we going to consider 
today and next week, and what is the relative urgency of 
these bills being adopted by the Senate, or at least being 
referred to a committee of the Senate? 


Senator Langlois: As far as the agenda for today is 
concerned, my honourable friend has a copy of the scroll, 
on which is listed the legislation for consideration this 
afternoon. With respect to next week, except for Bill S-5, 
the other pieces of legislation will be in the hands of my 
honourable friends, who I suppose will today adjourn the 
debates on them until next week. The answer to the 
question is more in the hands of honourable members 
opposite than in mine. 
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So far as the urgency is concerned, we have before us 
now some ten pieces of legislation. Committees have been 
set up and the sooner we can get them to work on that 
legislation the better. Without putting pressure on any- 
body, I think it is our duty to deal with legislation as soon 
as it reaches us or as soon as we are in a position to deal 
with it, and that is what I am suggesting. I suggest that we 
deal with the legislation next week and revert, if need be, 
to the debate on the motion for an Address in reply to the 
Speech from the Throne as soon as we finish with the 
legislation. 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, we are, of course 
willing to proceed as quickly as is reasonable with respect 
to all legislation, but may I point out that having before us 
ten pieces of legislation at the beginning of a session is 
somewhat unusual and, as a result, presents certain dif- 
ficulties. Naturally, I am very much in accord with the 
decision taken by the government, probably at the sugges- 
tion of the Leader of the Government here, to initiate 
legislation in this place, but the difficulty is that in this 
chamber we do not have available the type of research 
facilities available in the other place. As a result, we have 
to choose, on the basis of its urgency, which legislation we 
are going to give priority to in the matter of research. 


As I mentioned to the honourable deputy leader yester- 
day, I adjourned the debate on Bill. S-2, to amend the 
Supreme Court Act, but I am not prepared to deal with it 
today. Most probably I will be next week, but, not having 
the facilities which are available to the members of the 
other place, the task becomes more difficult, the work 
becomes much heavier. For these reasons I would urge the 
government side to help us to establish certain priorities 
in order to facilitate our tasks as well as the work, gener- 
ally, of the Senate. 


Senator Langlois: If I may add a word to what I have 
said already, I would submit that the sooner we refer these 
pieces of legislation to the appropriate committees the 
sooner we will be in a better position to arrange for the 
orderly disposal of the legislation and the work of our 
committees. 


As I said earlier, there is no intention on our part to put 
pressure on anybody to deal with legislation, but the fact 
is that, logistically, we cannot have more than two or three 
committees sitting at one time, and I think my honourable 
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friend is not insensible to the difficulties resulting from 
the shortage of members on his own side of the house. The 
point is that, if we can avoid that difficulty by spreading 
the committee work over a number of days, we will have 
more leisure in which to consider the legislation fully. 


Incidentally, E omitted mentioning that there is a strong 
likelihood that some time next week we will have before 
us for consideration the appropriation bill from the other 
place. As the President of the Treasury Board pointed out 
in our National Finance Committee this morning, it will 
be necessary for us to deal with this bill before the end of 
the month. All in all we will have some twelve bills before 
us, counting the private bill scheduled for second reading 
later on today. 


Senator Grosart: I should like to add a word or two to 
what the Leader of the Opposition has said. We are, of 
course, anxious to cooperate and to expedite passage of 
these bills. However, I have to point out that we cannot do 
that unless we are given adequate notice of what is going 
to come up from day to day. In the absence of the Leader 
of the Opposition I was given assurance that there would, 
from day to day, be prior consultation with respect to 
forthcoming legislation. My understanding is that this has 
not happened. Indeed, when Bill S-7 was introduced yes- 
terday or the day before we had no idea it was going to be. 
I inquired as late as noon today if we would be given any 
indication of what bills would be coming up today and I 
was told that there had been no consultation. 


I suggest again to the Leader of the Government and his 
deputy that it would help us expedite matters if we could 
be notified as soon as possible just what bills are coming 
up on a particular day. We would like to deal with them as 
expeditiously as possible, but we cannot do it if we do not 
have some warning. 


I might add this to what the Leader of the Government 
has said: Not only do we not have the facilities here that 
are available to members of the House of Commons, but 
we do not have the facilities that are available to honour- 
able members opposite. 


Senator Perrault: I assure the Leader of the Opposition 
and his deputy that we are cognizant of some of the 
problems faced by Her Majesty’s Opposition here, and we 
shall continue to attempt to schedule proposed govern- 
ment activities in conjunction with the Opposition in 
order to assist their situation. 


Motion agreed to. 


PRIVATE BILL 


BRITISH COLUMBIA TELEPHONE COMPANY—SECOND 
READING—ORDER STANDS UNTIL LATER THIS DAY 


On the Order: 


Second reading of the Bill S-11, intituled: “An Act 
respecting British Columbia Telephone Company” .— 
(Honourable Senator Heath.) 


Senator Heath: Stand until later this day. 


Order stands. 
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MOTOR VEHICLE TIRE SAFETY BILL 
SECOND READING—DEBATE ADJOURNED 


Hon. Joan Neiman moved the second reading of Bill 
S-8, respecting the use of national safety marks in relation 
to motor vehicle tires and to provide for safety standards 
for certain motor vehicle tires imported into or exported 
from Canada or sent or conveyed from one province to 
another. 


She said: Honourable senators, if it seems, in the words 
of an old song, that you have heard these words before, 
you will be quite right. This bill, which is to receive 
second reading today is, in essence, almost exactly the 
same bill which was introduced in the Senate during the 
last session of our previous Parliament. It was moved for 
second reading on March 21, 1974, and honourable senators 
who were here at that time may recall that it was then 
referred to our Standing Committee on Transport and 
Communications. On April 4 of this year the committee 
considered the bill in detail in the presence of officials of 
the Ministry of Transport and of representatives of the 
Rubber Association of Canada. I will refer to this in detail 
later on. Subsequently, on April 8, the bill received third 
reading in this chamber, but it died on the Order Paper of 
the other place when Parliament dissolved. So the bill has 
come back to us in substantially the same form, in fact in 
exactly the same form, as it was presented during the last 
session. Therefore I feel it is not necessary to deal with the 
substance of the bill in the same detail as I did last time. I 
shall simply refer honourable senators to Senate Hansard 
of March 21, 1974. However, for the information of those 
senators who did not happen to be here at that time or 
who did not have the opportunity of attending the com- 
mittee meeting, I shall recapitulate briefly some of the 
chief points, the more important points, in the bill itself. 
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Honourable senators may recall that this bill is also 
quite similar in substance to another bill passed in 1971, 
which was called the Motor Vehicle Safety Act. That was 
some years after the federal government had assumed 
jurisdiction over all aspects of motor vehicle safety and it 
was done, of course, in conjunction with and with the full 
agreement and cooperation of all the provinces. 


The Motor Vehicle Safety Act really pertains to all 
features governing the safety of new motor vehicles, 
including the tires which came with the original equip- 
ment. It was only after the passage of that act that the 
federal government as well as the provincial governments 
realized that there was a hiatus as far as safety require- 
ments were concerned in that what is known as replace- 
ment tires or after-market tires were not covered in the 
original bill. 


I noted from comments made in committee that there 
are approximately 20 million tires sold each year in 
Canada, of which six million fall within the description of 
original equipment. That means that about 14 million 
replacement tires are sold each year in Canada. It is 
towards this market that the present bill is directed to 
ensure that the same standards are applied to the manu- 
facture, distribution and sale of these replacement tires as 
are applied to original equipment tires. I might also add 
that for a number of years now the department has been 
testing replacement tires as part of their duties although 
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they were not required to do so. The federal government 
was the only governing body that had the equipment to do 
this. This was another reason that the provincial govern- 
ments asked the federal government to assume jurisdic- 
tion in this area as well. 


I shall recite just briefly some of the provisions of the 
Motor Vehicle Tire Safety Bill. It, of course, establishes a 
national tire safety mark as a trade mark which must be 
used on all tires in order to comply with the regulations. 
This is comparable to the type of mark placed on new 
vehicles. There will be prescribed classes covering not 
only motor vehicles but also types and sizes of passenger 
car tires, motorcycle tires and heavy-duty highway vehicle 
tires. All requirements for type of mark and standards of 
safety, of course, will be prescribed by regulation, of 
which we do not as yet have copies. I checked with the 
department again today and was informed that Dr. G. D. 
Campbell, Director of the Road and Motor Vehicle Safety 
Branch, happens to be out of the city at the moment. I was 
informed, however, by his deputy, that until such time as 
this bill is passed they plan to rely chiefly on the regula- 
tions, which are similar in content, under the parent Motor 
Vehicle Safety Act. I believe, however, that they will be 
making amendments as they are more pertinent simply to 
tires. 


The bill, of course, also provides that the government 
will have powers of maintaining and enforcing standards. 
I recall that at the meeting of the committee a consider- 
able discussion also took place about the power of recall. 
Some representatives of the Rubber Association of Canada 
who were present felt that, perhaps, these powers were a 
little too stringent or too onerous. It was felt that they 
would involve a greater expenditure of money which, 
inevitably, would be passed on to the consumer, than the 
efficacy of this section would warrant. However, it was 
decided by the members of that committee that it would 
be preferable to leave the wording of this section as it was 
and rely on the regulations to interpret it in such a way as 
not to be too onerous on the manufacturers and distribu- 
tors who would have to comply with that particular 
section. 


As I said earlier, during the testimony given at that 
meeting, several representatives of the department were 
present as were all the major members of the Rubber 
Association of Canada: Included among these were the 
presidents of Uniroyal Ltd., Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Company of Canada Ltd., Firestone Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany of Canada Ltd., and B.F. Goodrich Canada Ltd., 
together with a number of their technical advisers. They 
did observe during the course of the committee meeting 
that they supported the bill in general and were thorough- 
ly in agreement with its objectives. Their few objections 
were directed to minor amendments in wording which, 
together with most of the problems they foresaw, we hope 
will be resolved when the regulations are drafted. 
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If it is the wish of honourable senators, this bill can be 
referred to the Standing Senate Committee on Transport 
and Communications. 

On motion of Senator Haig, debate adjourned. 


(Senator Neiman .] 
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PROPRIETARY OR PATENT MEDICINE ACT 
TRADE MARKS ACT 
BILL TO REPEAL AND TO AMEND—SECOND READING— 
DEBATE ADJOURNED 
Hon. M. Lorne Bonnell moved the second reading of 
Bill S-9, to repeal the Proprietary or Patent Medicine Act 
and to amend the Trade Marks Act. 


He said: Honourable senators, Bill S-9, to repeal the 
Proprietary or Patent Medicine Act and to amend the 
Trade Marks Act becomes effective January 1, 1976, and 
marks another milestone in the development of the 
Canadian drug legislation. In taking this step, some 
thought should be devoted to the development and history 
of the Proprietary or Patent Medicine Act as paralleled 
with the Food and Drugs Act and its regulations. With the 
repeal of this act there will be one statute and one set of 
regulations governing non-prescription drugs in Canada. 
It is also necessary to examine whether the proposed 
regulations replacing the act retain the best features of the 
Proprietary or Patent Medicine Act while discarding those 
features which are out of date. 


The Proprietary or Patent Medicine Act came into effect 
in 1908, and was amended in 1919. Provision was made in 
the act for regulations, but no such regulations were made. 
The act has remained virtually intact since 1919. The word 
“patent” as it applies to medicines had its origin in Eng- 
land in the early part of the 18th century. At that time 
many people had secret formulae for medicines, and 
because they did not want anyone else using their for- 
mulae, they had them patented for their own use. Once 
patented, these formulae were put into the British Phar- 
macopoeia so that the medical people of that day would 
know what the ingredients were. However, once patented, 
no one else could use a formula. 


I believe the time has now come when we should do 
away with secrecy in medicine. When this act is repealed 
it will be the intention of the government to bring in 
regulations under the Food and Drugs Act which will 
necessitate the listing on every label of each and every 
ingredient contained in the medicine. At the present time 
anyone can manufacture any drug, as long as it meets the 
requirements of the Food and Drugs Act. Under the Pro- 
prietary or Patent Medicine Act as it exists now, you can 
mix up a secret formula, have it registered with the Health 
Protection Branch of the Department of National Health 
and Welfare, and retail it as a patent medicine. 


Generally, the products that are registered under the 
Proprietary or Patent Medicine Act offer relief for minor 
ailments. The act, in keeping with the philosophy that 
some medication for minor ailments is necessary, states 
that only a limited number of drugs can be involved. In 
other words, it is the feeling of the Department of Health 
and Welfare that medication for minor ailments should be 
available to the general public without the necessity of 
having to obtain a prescription from a physician, but that 
these medicines, when compounded, must not be made up 
of too many complicated drugs. In other words, the 
amount and type of drugs used in patent medicines are 
regulated by the Department of National Health and 
Welfare. 


The Proprietary or Patent Medicine Act provided a 
valuable service. Prior to 1908 there were some 5,600 dif- 
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ferent patent drugs on the market. Since the introduction 
of the Proprietary or Patent Medicine Act that number has 
been cut down to 2,000. 


By way of explanation, drugs are divided into two 
categories, those requiring a prescription and those which 
are sold over the counter. All medicines under the Proprie- 
tary or Patent Medicine Act can be sold over the counter. 
The pharmacy acts of each of the provinces allow all 
medicines under the Proprietary or Patent Medicine Act 
to be sold in general stores. Once this act is repealed, the 
pharmacy acts of the various provinces will be amended to 
allow proprietary or patent medicines to be sold through 
general stores without having to be sold through 
pharmacies. 


Last year the Minister of National Health and Welfare 
commissioned a major study of the factors influencing 
consumers in their buying behaviours in the drug field, 
with special reference to the use of non-prescription 
drugs. That study is addressing itself to such important 
questions as the degree of use, the type of use and the 
underlying reasons affecting the degree of use, as well as 
the conceptions held by the public about non-prescription 
drugs. When that study is completed, the results will be 
made available to the public. A portion of the first phase 
of this study has been completed and I expect that prelim- 
inary data will be available in a few weeks. At this stage I 
can only say that the data indicate widespread use of 
non-prescription drugs by Canadians. 
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The Proprietary or Patent Medicine Act does not require 
a quantitative list of ingredients on the labels of drug 
products, as does the Food and Drugs Act. These ingredi- 
ents are secret, known only to the manufacturer and the 
Health Protection Branch of the Department of National 
Health and Welfare. The government, the medical profes- 
sion, pharmaceutical experts and the drug industry itself 
take the view that the secrecy provisions of the Proprie- 
tary or Patent Medicine Act are outdated. It is inconceiv- 
able that a consumer should not know the ingredients of a 
medicine that he can buy in a grocery store and take 
without medical supervision. It may very well be neces- 
sary for the consumer to know, so that he may seek proper 
assistance in the case of poisoning or allergies. May I 
stress again, honourable senators, that once under the food 
and drug regulations proprietary medicines will require a 
quantitative list of ingredients on the label. 


In the food and drug regulations covering proprietary 
medicines, all the positive aspects of the Proprietary or 
Patent Medicine Act are to be retained, and at the same 
time proprietary medicines become subject to the Food 
and Drugs Act regulations. 


It is intended that the regulations controlling proprie- 
tary medicines will contain provisions enabling regulatory 
authorities to respond rapidly to the changing scientific 
and technological environment in the drug field. Thus, the 
regulations will contain sections enabling a continuous 
scientific review of data pertaining to the manufacture, 
quality, safety and effectiveness of proprietary medicines. 
I must stress that when controlled under food and drug 
regulations proprietary medicines will continue to be 
available in non-pharmacy outlets, as they are now. 


The government intends to include in the regulations 
controlling proprietary medicines various powers enabling 
a continuous scientific review of data pertaining to the 
quality, manufacture, safety and effectiveness of proprie- 
tary medicines. For example, when it is felt that more 
manufacturing data or more information on efficacy and 
safety are required, the manufacturer may be required to 
supply the Health Protection Branch with certain infor- 
mation when he changes the medicine in such a way that 
it may affect its safety and effectiveness. 


Provision will also be made for the cancellation of cer- 
tificates of registration of proprietary medicines which 
have failed a scientific review. The medicines can only be 
sold as proprietary medicines. Further controls on the sale 
would depend upon the circumstances of the review. 


It is envisaged that the current Proprietary or Patent 
Medicine Act and the proposed regulations will exist in 
parallel until January 1, 1976, when the repeal of the 
Proprietary or Patent Medicine Act becomes effective. 
This parallel existence will give the proprietary industry 
and the provinces over a year to adjust to the new regula- 
tions. Since both the Proprietary or Patent Medicine Act 
and the proposed new proprietary division of the food and 
drug regulations are voluntary regulations, in the sense 
that a manufacturer is free to apply for registration as he 
wishes, manufacturers could decide which set of regula- 
tions would govern the sale of their product up until 
January 1, 1976. After that date, of course, only the regula- 
tions under the Food and Drugs Act would apply. 


In summary, I am confident that the creation of a 
proprietary medicines division in the food and drug regu- 
lations, with necessary additional controls contained 
therein, will provide the Canadian public with safer and 
more effective proprietary medicines. The Proprietary or 
Patent Medicine Act has outlived its usefulness, and the 
time has arrived to treat all drugs under the food and drug 
regulations. 


As far as the Trade Marks Act is concerned, the amend- 
ment to the act only refers proprietary medicines to the 
Food and Drugs Act in the future rather than to the 
Proprietary or Patent Medicine Act, since it will no longer 
be in existence after that date; it is more a housekeeping 
measure. 


After this bill has been debated on second reading, I 
think it could be referred to the Standing Senate Commit- 
tee on Health, Welfare and Science for further study. 


Senator Buckwold: Would the honourable senator 
permit a question? 


Senator Bonnell: Yes. 


Senator Buckwold: I do not know whether this bothers 
other honourable senators, but to me it seems important. 
You have included in the regulations, quite properly, 
according to what you said, provisions regarding quality, 
safety and effectiveness, but you did not mention any- 
thing about advertising claims, false advertising. I realize 
that presently that may be dealt with under a different 
government department, but I am wondering whether this 
is not the place where that kind of control would be more 
effective. 
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Senator Bonnell: I am not an expert in the administra- 
tion of the Department-of National Health and Welfare, 
but I would venture to say that that would come under 
Consumer Affairs to protect the public against false ad- 
vertising. This bill and the Food and Drugs Act are intend- 
ed to assure the public of what drugs are actually in the 
medicine. The label will be there for the protection and 
safety of the person taking it, so that if they take an 
overdose or are allergic to it the doctor treating the patient 
will know what medicine the patient was receiving, rather 
than having a secret formula, when no one knows what is 
in it. 

Senator Buckwold: I agree that it now comes under 
Consumer Affairs. The point of my question, which was 
not answered, is whether it would not be better under 
these regulations to control that type of advertising, which 
may not be based exactly on the facts. 


Senator Bonnell: The answer to that question would be 
no. 


Senator Grosart: I wonder if I could direct a question to 
the sponsor of the bill (Senator Bonnell). In view of the 
fact that the general purport of the bill seems to be to 
substitute regulations under the Food and Drugs Act for 
the certificate of registration now under the Proprietary 
or Patent Medicine Act, might I ask who makes these 
regulations under the Food and Drugs Act? Is it the 
minister or the Governor in Council? What is the word- 
ing? On a number of occasions in this Senate we have 
stressed the importance of knowing the authority for 
making the regulations, and the wording. I would be 
interested to know what the wording is. Is it that the 
minister may make regulations “which in his opinion are 
necessary to implement the act,” or is the phrasing “which 
are necessary to implement the act’? It is most important 
that we know the phrasing and the authority for these 
regulations under the Food and Drugs Act, which are now 


taking over a very important aspect of the former act. 
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Senator Bonnell: Honourable senators, I cannot answer 
the question as to just exactly how the wording is in the 
act or where the authority comes from, but I believe that 
in the regulations under the Food and Drugs Act a new 
section will be added, which will go before the Governor 
in Council and will then be reviewed by the appropriate 
committee of this house and the other place to determine 
whether it meets all the requirements of the legislation. 
The matter has not reached that stage of planning yet, 
because this act does not come into effect until 1976. It is 
more or less giving notice to the provinces and proprietary 
medicine people of Canada that this is going to take place, 
so that they can start making adjustments to accord with 
this legislation. For the moment, therefore, proprietary 
medicines can still be sold by drugstores or pharmacies to 
the general public. 


However, these amendments have not been drawn up 
yet, and I am not just sure of the wording under the act by 
which the minister has his authority. 

Senator Grosart: Would the sponsor of the bill be good 
enough to obtain that information, and so inform the 
Senate in due course? 


Senator Bonnell: I would be glad to do that. 


On motion of Senator Macdonald, debate adjourned. 
{Senator Buckwold.] 


STATUTE REVISION BILL 
SECOND READING—DEBATE ADJOURNED 


Hon. Richard J. Stanbury moved the second reading of 
Bill S-3, to provide for a continuing revision and consoli- 
dation of the statutes and regulations of Canada. 


He said: Honourable senators, it is a pleasure to be able 
to introduce this bill because I think it is one which has 
been needed for a long time. It provides for the establish- 
ment of a permanent statutory revision commission 
within the Department of Justice. The commission would 
be permanent in the sense that, unlike previous commis- 
sions established by Parliament to revise the public gener- 
al statutes of Canada, it would not be set up solely for the 
purposes of a specific revision and consolidation of the 
statutes. Its duties, rather, would extend on into the 
future; it would revise and consolidate the statutes on a 
continuing basis. The commission would be authorized to 
maintain an on-going consolidation of the statutes for the 
purpose of producing complete revisions at periodic 
intervals. 


It might shock some a little bit to learn that since 
Confederation the statutes have been consolidated and 
revised on only five occasions. The first revision was in 
1886. The revisions which followed were in 1906, 1927, 1952 
and 1970. The periods between those revisions ranged from 
18 to 25 years. People who are required to make constant 
use of the public general statutes of this country, and also 
those who only occasionally refer to them, are put to 
considerable inconvenience if the period between the revi- 
sions is too long. By establishing a permanent commission 
consisting of designated revisers who would carry out 
their duties under the direction of the Minister of Justice, 
it will be possible to arrange for consolidations and revi- 
sion of the statutes to occur more frequently in the future. 


Ever since the first consolidation of statutes in Canada, 
which was the consolidation of the Statutes of the Prov- 
ince of Canada in 1859, two basic methods have been used 
to give parliamentary sanction to the revision work. One 
method used particularly in the earlier revisions was to 
enact a validating bill or a statute revision act after the 
completion of the consolidation, when the work on the 
revision was available to Parliament in its final form. The 
other method, which has been more common in later 
revisions, was to enact a statute revision act before the 
commencement of the work of revision. Such a statute 
normally empowered a commission to arrange, revise and 
consolidate the statutes and provided for the coming into 
force of the revision by proclamation. 


This new bill not only represents a combination of the 
best features of both of the old systems, but it adds an 
important new procedure—one which I think is particu- 
larly important to this chamber—a provision that, for the 
first time in our history, Parliament would be involved 
more directly in the actual work of revision. Under the 
new procedure a committee of each house, or a joint 
committee of both houses, would be required to examine 
and approve drafts of the revision, either during the 
progress of the preparation of the revision or at the con- 
clusion thereof. After such approval the revision would be 
brought into force by a validating act, substantially in 
accord with the model bill which is attached to this bill. 
Such a process would not only make parliamentarians 
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aware of the scope and manner of a revision, but would 
also make the revision a more direct product of Parliament 
itself. 


In addition to authorizing the continuing revision of the 
statutes, the bill also embodies for the first time in a 
statute revision bill the authority and the duty to consoli- 
date and revise the regulations of Canada. 


If you think the situation has been bad with respect to 
the statutes, you might consider the problem with respect 
to regulations. Since Confederation there have been only 
two general consolidations of the statutory orders and 
regulations in Canada. One was in 1949 and the other was 
in 1955. In each case the consolidation represented a com- 
pilation rather than a revision of the regulations then in 
force, and the regulations that were consolidated did not 
revoke and replace the regulatory law that was in effect at 
the time. 


Under the bill we now have before us, the commission, 
for the first time, would have in respect of the regulations 
powers similar to those that are provided in respect of a 
revision of the statutes. These powers include the author- 
ity to omit from a revision “all Acts or parts thereof that 
have expired, have been repealed or suspended, or have 
had their effect,’ and to “alter the numbering and 
arrangement of the statutes and of the different Parts, 
sections and other divisions thereof,” and to “make such 
alterations in the language of the statutes as may be 
required to preserve a uniform mode of expression, with- 
out changing the substance of any enactment.” They also 
include the authority to “correct editing, grammatical or 
typographical errors in the statutes,” and to use drafting 
devices such as the division of sentences into lettered 
paragraphs in order to bring out more clearly the intent of 
the legislative enactment. 


Because those powers are so broad, honourable senators, 
the role of Parliament in the whole process is extremely 
important. 


In addition to providing for the preparation and publica- 
tion of bound volumes of both the revised statutes and the 
consolidated regulations, the bill also gives the commis- 
sion the authority to publish loose-leaf editions. There are 
also provisions which empower the commission to make 
editions of its work available in microfilm form, or by 
electronic data processing techniques for visual display on 
computer terminals, or for such other technological 
devices as automated typing or high-speed printouts. 


In recognition of the need for a comprehensive indexing 
system, the bill authorizes the commission to cause indices 
to both statutes and regulations to be published on a 
continuing basis. 


The bill also authorizes the commission to publish tables 
of acts of Parliament that have been omitted from, but not 
repealed by, earlier revisions of the statutes as well as 
tables of private acts. The commission would also have 
authority to publish special editions of constitutional or 
quasi-constitutional statutes, and special editions of local 
or private statutes. 
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The basic purpose, of the bill is to make the law more 
readily available to the public, to the legal profession, and 
to parliamentarians. 
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Honourable senators, I regard this bill as being long past 
due. I believe it is likely to improve our role in keeping our 
legislation and regulations current, and will deal, finally, 
with a situation which has been most awkward for anyone 
whose interests or profession require him to consult the 
federal statutes and regulations. 


Senator Laird: Will the honourable senator permit a 
question? I note with interest that there is talk, first, of 
consolidation, and second, of a loose-leaf system. Is he able 
to tell us whether the intention is to make the loose-leaf 
proposition permanent, with our having to add and sub- 
tract from time to time, as we do with the publications of 
the tax services, or is this to be done, say, annually, with a 
bound edition of the revised statutes and/or regulations 
being brought out at regular intervals? 


Senator Stanbury: Honourable senators, the power to 
create a loose-leaf edition is a permissive one. It is not 
obligatory upon the commission, and therefore I think it 
must be said at this point that no decision has been made 
in the area in which this question lies. I think the distinc- 
tion between consolidation and revision, as the honourable 
senator knows, is that the revision has legal effectiveness. 
It can be used in court as evidence of the existence of the 
wording of the act, and so on. Consolidations do not have 
that legal status, but are there for the convenience of the 
people using them. It is possible that the commission will 
use the loose-leaf method of compiling and developing a 
consolidation, but when it finally becomes a revision it 
will be a fully consolidated, permanent book. I am specu- 
lating in that regard, because it is permissive in those 
terms. 


Senator Laird: Is there any provision in the act making 
it obligatory to consolidate at any specified period? 


Senator Stanbury: No. That is a weakness of this meas- 
ure, in my opinion. The feeling has been expressed in the 
other place that it would be too inflexible, without a 
period of experience, if a time were fixed. I think it has 
been said that there should not be more than 15 years 
between revisions, but it seems that a period of experience 
is desired to see how the system works, and to see whether 
Parliament can handle a continuing review of legislation 
in terms of consolidation and revision, and then be in a 
position to go ahead with the revision. 


On motion of Senator Choquette, debate adjourned. 


FEEDS ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING—DEBATE ADJOURNED 


Hon. Hazen Argue moved the second reading of Bill 
S-10, to amend the Feeds Act. 


He said: Honourable senators, I am sure Bill S-10 will 
commend itself to the Senate. We had a bill before us last 
year in the same general area, I would suggest, namely, a 
bill to amend the Animal Contagious Diseases Act. When 
that bill went to the Standing Senate Committee on 
Agriculture we had three very detailed hearings. We heard 
from all interested organizations and from the depart- 
ment. A number of amendments were suggested and 
adopted by the committee, and the bill passed the Senate 
but died in the other place when the last Parliament was 
dissolved. 
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I would hope that that kind of bill, or that bill itself, 
might be re-introduced in the Senate this year, because I 
feel that the progress that was made last year should not 
be wasted. We would be in a position to give it an expedi- 
tious hearing at this time. 


I can understand the position of the official Opposition 
when faced with a number of bills, in view of the fact that 
its numbers are not great. I think the Leader of the 
Opposition said that they do not have access to the 
research resources that are available to members opposite. 
Well, I have not found too many research resources avail- 
able: to senators sitting on the government side, but it is 
true that when a senator moves the second reading of a 
government bill he or she is provided with a number of 
notes from the particular department. These are most 
helpful, and I would like to suggest to the Leader of the 
Government in the Senate that we might consider making 
them available to members of the Opposition. I have not 
seen anything particularly secret about any of the ma- 
terial I have ever had, and I think that kind of general 
background information would be of help. 


I have the departmental notes on this bill in my hand, 
and when I am finished I guess most of them will be on 
the record, because I intend to read the material that has 
been provided to me. I could make my own ad lib speech—I 
think I have a bit of understanding of what the bill is 
about—but I do not think I could improve on the precise 
nature of the material that has been provided. 


Senator Flynn: Even if you did not have an understand- 
ing of it you could speak about it. 


Senator Argue: I might point this out to honourable 
senators, that I agree with those who feel that there is a 
need in discussing a bill like this, and other legislation, to 
have some research facilities available to us so that we can 
have a bit of back-up, and so that we can get some 
material that would help us in the discussion of legisla- 
tion. In this regard, I would like to pass the following 
information on to honourable senators. Some may already 
know it; to others it may be new. 


Some of us have taken an interest in seeing whether the 
committees branch of the Senate might be able, at least to 
some extent and when they have time, to provide us with 
the kind of basic research material we need on a given 
subject, if the request is made to them. The principle has 
now been established that if a senator asks the committees 
branch of the Senate to provide some research material 
then, with their limited resources, they are prepared to 
help. I might say that I personally had one example of this. 
I asked them for research material on the subject of the 
Turks and Caicos Islands. They took a few weeks to 
produce the material, but I want to say they did an 
excellent job as far as I was concerned. The material was 
most comprehensive; it covered the subject. I would think 
that those facilities, modest, moderate and limited as they 
are, might be of some help, if I may say so, to senators on 
the Opposition side, as well as to those on the government 
side. 

Bill S-10 is an act to amend the Feeds Act. The present 
Feeds Act provides for the regulation of livestock feeds, as 
to their composition, packaging, and labelling. Under these 
provisions mixed feeds are required to be registered prior 
to sale, a device used to assure that the properties of the 
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feed may be assessed and sale permitted only for those 
feeds with properties consistent with current nutritional 
and health standards for livestock, and thé resulting prod- 
ucts which for human consumption may meet food quality 
standards under the Food and Drugs Act. 
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The last major revision of the act was in 1960, and since 
then there have been many advances in animal nutrition, 
in manufacturing and distribution methods and in feed 
testing. There are many new products such as synthetic 
amino acids, and by-products of other industries proposed 
for use in feeds, preservatives, enzyme products and 
colouring agents, for use in feeding animals that are not 
included under the present definition for “feed,” and 
hence are not subject to regulation. 


An increasing proportion of mixed feeds are now formu- 
lated at the farmer-producer level. The present act does 
not provide authority for control over such feeds, since 
they are not sold in the marketplace as such. They can 
contain additives and other ingredients that can have an 
adverse effect on livestock, man and environmental 
quality. 

Feeds can be carriers of disease-causing organisms, such 
as Salmonella, and act as a reservoir for reinfection of 
animals with resulting adulteration of food for human use. 
Eradication of such infection cannot be accomplished only 
by checking feeds offered for sale. Manufacturing plant 
inspection and cleanup are also necessary. 


For these reasons it was found necessary to consider 
changes in the legislation. 


Bill S-10 does not change the basic provisions of the 
present act, but rather extends its provisions to maintain 
its relevancy to current and anticipated development in 
the livestock industry and animal husbandry generally. 


The major modifications contained in this bill are to: 


—extend the definition of “feed” to all those ingredi- 
ents used in livestock feeding which are not covered 
by definition for “feed” in the present Act; 


—provide authority to regulate feeds manufactured 
by a producer for his own use that may contain sub- 
stances harmful to human health or the environment; 


—provide authority to regulate facets of the manufac- 
turing of feeds that result in the production of feeds 
containing disease organisms or substances harmful to 
livestock, man or the environment; and 


—provide for the regulation of feeds manufactured or 
sold for commercial fish production for human 
consumption. 


Honourable senators, it is my intention, if this bill 
receives second reading, to move that it be referred to the 
Standing Senate Committee on Agriculture for a very 
thorough examination. I am sure the committee will be 
happy to hear not only the minister and officials from the 
department, but also any persons or organizations that 
may wish to present submissions on this subject. 


In my view this is another instance of where the Senate 
can do useful work by passing, initially, a bill which 
should recommend itself to the House of Commons and to 
the country generally. 
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On motion of Senator Macdonald, for Senator Yuzyk, 
debate adjourned. 


CUSTOMS ACT 


BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING—DEBATE ADJOURNED 


Hon. Eric Cook moved the second reading of Bill S-4, to 
amend the Customs Act. 


He said: Honourable senators, the bill before us will, if 
passed, amend the Customs Act to give the customs 
authorities jurisdiction over a 12-mile limit in place of the 
existing three-mile limit. As a result the jurisdiction of the 
customs will be extended to the outer limits of Canada’s 
territorial sea as defined in the Territorial Sea and Fishing 
Zones Act. 


It will be of interest, particularly to new members of the 
Senate, if I mention that the Territorial Sea and Fishing 
Zones Act, which was passed in 1964, was first introduced 
and passed by the Senate. Indeed, I had the privilege of 
introducing and explaining the bill on April 30, 1964. By 
that act, speaking in very general terms, the territorial sea 
of Canada was defined as comprising the areas of the sea 
within three nautical miles from the baselines described 
in the act. However, the act also created and defined the 
fishing zones of Canada as comprising those areas of the 
sea extending a further nine nautical miles beyond the 
territorial seas. 


This continued to be the law up until 1970 when Parlia- 
ment passed an amending act. That amending act repealed 
the old definitions, abolished the old three-mile territorial 
sea limit and the previous nine-mile fishing zone, and 
substituted the new Canada territorial sea which is now 
defined as extending for the full 12 miles. By law, there- 
fore, Canada’s territorial sea now extends a full 12 miles 
from the baselines as determined by the Governor in 
Council, or from the low water line along the coast. 


For the purpose of levying duty or for any other purpose 
relating to customs, the Customs Act as now worded 
provides that the importation of any goods by sea is 
deemed to have been completed at the time such goods are 
brought within three miles of the coast of Canada. In the 
same way a number of sections of the Customs Act define 
or limit Canadian waters to three miles for virtually all 
customs jurisdictional purposes. 


If Parliament passes the bill before us, then in all cases 
the three-mile limit or restriction will be extended to 12 
miles. This would alleviate a number of the problems now 
faced by both Canadian industry and government. For 
example, Revenue Canada is at present prevented from 
providing duty and tax protection to Canadian industry in 
Arctic offshore mineral resource activities within our ter- 
ritorial sea except for three miles. A substantial percent- 
age of Arctic mineral resource activities at present are 
within the 12-mile limit but beyond the three-mile limit. 


Benefits would accrue to local residents in our Arctic in 
that the use of Canadian equipment and supplies, and the 
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incentive to use more Canadian registered vessels, within 
the 12-mile limit would result in employment for a number 
of the native population. At present, the explorations in 
the Arctic between the three and 12-mile limits are carried 
out by foreign personnel using non-dutiable foreign equip- 
ment and supplies and foreign vessels. 
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With the recent increase in offshore oil and mineral 
exploration, it is important that our policies stem from a 
consistent legislative base, which necessitates removal of 
any statutory anomalies. By the use of the phrase 
“Canadian waters,” which is defined as including all 
waters in the territorial sea of Canada, in describing 
Canadian customs jurisdictional limits, as opposed to 
specifying the limits in miles, the proposed amendments 
would bring the Customs Act permanently into alignment 
with the Territorial Sea and Fishing Zones Act. This 
means that any future changes in the limits of the territo- 
rial sea of Canada would not necessitate further conse- 
quential amendments to the Customs Act. 


Where for any reason it is considered to be against 
Canada’s interests to extend customs control to 12 miles, 
or whatever distance the territorial sea may be defined as 
in the future, provision exists in section 2(1) of the Cus- 
toms Act, whereby: 


—the Governor in Council may from time to time by 
proclamation temporarily restrict, for customs pur- 
poses, the extent of Canadian waters, and such procla- 
mation shall not be construed as foregoing any 
Canadian rights in respect of waters thus restricted. 


In summary, this bill is designed to strengthen Canada’s 
control of its own waters and to extend the opportunities 
for employment of Canadians. 


It will be noted in clause 7 of the bill that the act when 
passed shall come into force on a day to be fixed by 
proclamation. At the present time equipment and goods 
used in seismic surveys or mineral explorations between 
the three-mile limit and the twelve-mile limit at the time 
of passage of the amendment could pose a problem in so 
far as their customs status is concerned, in that such goods 
and equipment would become subject to customs assess- 
ment. This could be resolved by proclamation of the bill at 
a future date to permit the parties concerned to either 
complete the operation now under way, pay the duty 
owing at a depreciated value, or permit the government to 
grant an exemption from duty under the provisions of 
section 17 of the Financial Administration Act. Proclama- 
tion at a future date would also enable foreign companies 
to continue with existing plans in the Arctic for the 
coming navigation season, and give adequate notice of 
Canada’s intention to exercise customs control within the 
12-mile limit. 

Honourable senators, if the bill receives second reading, 
I shall in due course move that it be referred to the 
Standing Senate Committee on Banking, Trade and 
Commerce. 


On motion of Senator Bélisle, debated adjourned. 
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PRIVATE BILL 


BRITISH COLUMBIA TELEPHONE COMPANY—SECOND 
READING 


Hon. A. E. Haddon Heath moved the second reading of 
Bill S-11, respecting British Columbia Telephone 
Company. 

She said: Honourable senators, this is the first opportu- 
nity I have had to tell you of my shock and dismay at the 
appointment of Senator Lapointe as our Speaker. Madame 
le Président was my deskmate, on whose unfailing good 
humour, erudition and support I relied, not to say 
[Translation] 


... her translation services for a poor English-speaking 
woman from British Columbia. 
[English] 

However, in a spirit of unselfishness I gladly share with 
you these talents which she has already demonstrated as 
our Speaker. Because Madam Speaker has a difficult role 
in filling that of her precedessor, Senator Fergusson, we 
wish her well. Senator Fergusson showed such tact, 
warmth and humanity while carrying out her job that I 
think a new standard was established. 


I would like also to welcome the new Government 
Leader in the Senate. From many years of sharing experi- 
ences with Senator Perrault, I know that he will be an 
outstanding Government Leader in the Senate. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! es 


Senator Heath: I would like to add my best wishes to 
the Leader of the Opposition, with whom it is so often 
tempting to agree, and who is always a delight to hear. We 
shall miss Senator Martin very much, but know that his 
unique talents will be employed to the best of his ability 
on behalf of all Canadians. 


The act with which we are now dealing, respecting the 
British Columbia Telephone Company, is to amend the 
special act passed in 1916 incorporating the company. 


This is the second largest telephone company in Canada 
and, with its subsidiary, the Okanagan Telephone Com- 
pany, it furnishes a complete modern telecommunications 
service, covering not only the province of British 
Columbia but also parts of Alberta. Ninety-nine per cent 
of the population of British Columbia are within its area 
of service. 


The proposed amendments are largely limited in their 
scope to matters relating to the capital stock of the com- 
pany. They deal also with the rights of shareholders and 
the debt financing of the company. 


In explanation, the proposed amendments will permit an 
increase in the total authorized capital stock of the com- 
pany in order to take care of its future requirements—that 
is, to construct plant and facilities to meet the telecom- 
munications needs in the area it serves. The amendments 
will also provide the company with a range of financing 
alternatives and arrangements that will be consistent with 
the provisions of the Canada Corporations Act. Existing 
rights of present preference and preferred shareholders, 
particularly with regard to the voting rights, will be main- 
tained unaltered. 


The company’s special act has already been amended on 
five previous occasions. The prime purpose of the amend- 
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ments has been to increase the authorized capitalization 
from the original $10 million in 1916 to the present $250 
million. By the end of October this year, 1974, the company 
will have issued almost $200 million of its authorized 
capital stock. The unissued balance of $50 million is insuf- 
ficient to meet the estimated requirements through 1976. 
Since the last increase in authorized capitalization, in 
1958, the company has financed gross plant additions of 
over $1.25 billion. This financing has been carried out, in 
part, through capital stock issues totalling $155 million. 


I hope no one will ask me if I have my slide rule with 
me, and what percentage this is of that, but I think, having 
regard to the way increases are going, the needs of and 
demands on this type of company are apparent. 


For the next decade the company estimates that, to meet 
the various and growing telecommunications needs of 
British Columbia’s scattered population and diverse 
industrial development, a gross construction expenditure 
of not less than $4.5 billion will be needed. This will be for 
added plant and equipment, as well as for modernizing the 
system consistent with the changing technology of today. 
The proposed increase of $1 billion in authorized capital 
stock should be sufficient to cover the company’s share 
capital needs for a period of 10 to 15 years without return 
for parliamentary approval. 
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A public utility is highly capital intensive, and has to 
respond to the needs of the people it serves. It should be 
assured that it has flexibility in its financing options so 
that it can meet the demands of the capital markets. It has 
to be in a position to respond to changing conditions 
regarding rights, conditions, privileges, restrictions, or 
limitations in issuing new shares. The company, because 
of the absence of specific authorizations in its special act 
of incorporation, does not have some of these financing 
alternatives—alternatives such as the issue of convertible 
preferred shares, redemption or retraction privileges at 
the option of shareholders, and other corporate financial 
arrangements and modifications that are now widely 
employed by competitive companies in the marketplace. 


It is widely recognized that the capital requirements 
necessary to sustain the social and economic development 
of this nation over the next ten years will strain our 
financing capacity. There will certainly be a highly com- 
petitive market for capital. It is therefore vital, when the 
supply of new capital may be deficient for all demands, 
that an essential public service, such as the British 
Columbia Telephone Company, has the financing flexibili- 
ty and options commonly available to other Canadian 
companies. 


For those reasons, Bill S-11 is presented for the con- 
sideration of honourable senators. It is my hope, if this bill 
receives second reading, that it will be referred to the 
Standing Senate Committee on Transport and Communi- 
cations. 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, if I may, I should 
like to direct a question or two to the sponsor of this bill. 


Has this bill received approval from the Department of 
Consumer and Corporate Affairs which, I believe, would 
be the department concerned? Also, who would appear 
before the committee other than the officials of the com- 
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pany? I am wondering whether officials of the department 
concerned will be appearing before the committee. 


Senator Heath: I cannot answer that with any assur- 
ance. I assume, since it is a private company incorporated 
by an act of Parliament, that the officials of the company 
would be present for questioning. Whether there would be 
government officials present, I do not know. 


Senator Greene: Can provision be made for consumer 
groups and minority shareholders to appear before the 
committee? If the committee hears only from those who 
control the company, it seems to me we will get a very 
one-sided view of the need for this. If we had someone 
representing the consumers and minority shareholders, we 
would have a much broader view. That will not happen 
unless we make resources available to those groups. Con- 
sumers of a telephone service are not organized as a group 
and, therefore, would not have the funds to appear in 
Ottawa before our committee. 


Senator Heath: I am glad to hear the comments of 
Senator Greene, but I feel that those of us who are mem- 
bers of the committee are representing the consumers of 
the country and all people who would be involved in this. 
It is my view that the members of the committee can 
adequately represent consumer interests as well as the 
interests of the minority shareholders. 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, to follow up the 
question raised by Senator Greene, it is up to the commit- 
tee to call any witnesses it feels should be heard. After 
hearing the witnesses on behalf of the company, it will be 
up to the committee to call any further witnesses it feels 
should be heard. I would assume that officials of the 
Department of Transport would take part in our commit- 
tee proceedings on this bill. 


Senator Grosart: Honourable senators, I wonder wheth- 
er the sponsor of the bill can tell us what degree of 
advertising of this bill has taken place to date? 


Senator Heath: I am unable to answer that question. 


Senator Grosart: The reason I ask that question, follow- 
ing Senator Greene’s comments, is that it is vitally impor- 
tant that all those who may be affected by a bill such as 
this be given an opportunity to present any case they may 
wish to present before the Senate committee. It could 
happen, as has been the case in the past, that a bill such as 
this would not go to committee in the other place. It might 
be dealt with in Committee of the Whole instead of being 
referred to a specific committee. For that reason, I think 
the Senate has a duty with respect to a bill such as this, 
affecting, as it does, so many people, to ensure that ade- 
quate notification has been given under our rules, and, if 
our rules do not appear to be adequate in this case, to 
insist that additional notice be given. 


I feel the Senate should have that information. I am sure 
the sponsor of the bill will, in due course, be able to give it 
to the committee. 


I agree with Senator Langlois that the committee can, of 
course, call its own witnesses. On the other hand, that 
committee has not as yet held its organizational meeting 
and, therefore, is without a chairman. I would ask the 
Leader of the Government to assume the responsibility— 
and this has been done in many other cases by Leaders of 
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the Government in this place—of making sure that there 
is adequate representation from the Department of Con- 
sumer and Corporate Affairs. It is the general practice, 
when dealing with legislation affecting banks, trust com- 
panies or insurance companies, to have the departmental 
officials appear before the committee so that the commit- 


tee can determine whether or not the department con- 
cerned approves of the bill. That is a very important 
question when dealing with sums of $250 million, such as 
is the case in the bill now before us. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, if second read- 
ing is given to this bill, and if following that it is referred 
to committee, the committee can then call any witnesses it 
feels should be heard. Officials from the Canadian Trans- 
port Commission, the regulatory agency, could be called, if 
desired, as could representatives from the consumer 
sector. 


Rule 86 deals with the advertising of private bills. It 
reads as follows: 


86.(1) Every application to Parliament for a private 
bill shall be advertised by notice published in the 
Canada Gazette. Such notice shall clearly and distinct- 
ly state the nature-and objects of the application, and 
shall be signed by or on behalf of the applicants, with 
the address of the party signing the same; and when 
the application is for an act of incorporation the name 
of the proposed company shall be stated in the notice. 


(2) In addition to the notice in the Canada Gazette 
aforesaid, a similar notice shall be given in a leading 
news publication with substantial circulation in the 
area concerned and in the official gazette of the prov- 
ince concerned— 
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There is, therefore, a very detailed procedure set out for 
the notification of the public of measures of this kind. 
Presumably this practice has been followed with respect 
to the bill before us, but again this can be ascertained 
when the bill goes to committee, and company officials 
could well be cross-examined on this point. 


Senator Argue: Honourable senators, I wonder if I 
might make a comment. It seems to me that it is not only a 
question of a committee of the Senate calling witnesses 
and perhaps hearing witnesses who represent consumers, 
but that it is a fundamental practice of the Senate that a 
Senate committee will always hear any party who is inter- 
ested enough to come to Ottawa and appear before it. Not 
only would the Senate committee probably be calling 
witnesses, but I am sure that what I say is correct, and this 
committee, following the practice of Senate committees 
generally, will stand as a forum available to any Canadian 
or any organization in the country that wishes to come 
before it and make representations. I think our practice 
assures consumers of a forum if consumers wish to be 
heard. 


Senator Heath: The rule just read by Senator Perrault 


‘with respect to this type of advertising has already been 


complied with. I am sorry, but I did not realize the type of 
advertising that was being referred to. 

Senator Grosart: I asked that question because before 
the Senate agrees to send a bill to a committee it is usual 
to have an assurance that the requirements of our rules 
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have been complied with. It is true that anybody can come 
before a Senate committee if he knows about it, and that is 
the reason I asked the question about the advertising of 
this bill. 


Senator Langlois: The question of the publicity of this 
measure has been referred to by honourable senators. The 
Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate No. 8, of Tuesday, 
October 15, 1974, says this at page 40: 

The Clerk of the Senate laid on the Table the first 
report of the Examiner of Petitions for Private Bills, 
as follows:— 


Tuesday, October 15, 1974. 


Pursuant to Rule 87(2), the Examiner of Petitions 
for Private Bills has the honour to present the follow- 
ing as his first report: 

Your Examiner has duly examined the following 
petition and finds that the requirements of the Rules 
of the Senate have been complied with in all material 
respects:— 

Of British Columbia Telephone Company, of the City 
of Vancouver, in the Province of British Columbia; 


praying for the passing of an Act amending its Act 
of incorporation to increase the capital stock of the 
company, and for other purposes. 

Respectfully submitted. 

PIERRE GODBOUT 

Examiner of Petitions for Private Bills. 


Senator Grosart: My point was that it is usual to call 
attention to that. 


Senator Langlois: In response to Senator Grosart’s com- 
ment, may I say that before this bill was introduced this 
afternoon for second reading arrangements had been made 
for an organizational meeting of the Standing Senate 
Committee on Transport and Communications to be held 
next week, probably on Wednesday. A notice of the meet- 
ing will be in the mail early in the week. 


Motion agreed to and bill read second time. 


REFERRED TO COMMITTEE 
On motion of Senator Heath, bill referred to the Stand- 
ing Senate Committee on Transport and Communications. 


The Senate adjourned until Tuesday, October 22, at 2 
p.m. 
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Tuesday, October 22, 1974 


The Senate met at 2 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 
Prayers. 


THE LATE HON. JOHN GEORGE MacKAY 


TRIBUTES TO LIEUTENANT GOVERNOR OF PRINCE EDWARD 
ISLAND 


Hon. Raymond J. Perrault: Honourable senators, I 
know that all members of this chamber have learned with 
regret of the death of the Lieutenant Governor of Prince 
Edward Island, the Honourable John George MacKay. Mr. 
MacKay had been active in the public affairs of his prov- 
ince and his community for many years. He was first 
elected to the Legislative Assembly by acclamation in 
1949. He was re-elected four times. He entered the Prince 
Edward Island cabinet in 1952 as Minister without Port- 
folio, and he was Minister of Public Works and Highways 
from 1955 to 1959. Over the years he rendered a distin- 
guished service to the life of his province and of his 
community. 


I am sure that all honourable senators wish to convey to 
Mrs. MacKay and members of her family our deepest 
sympathy in their bereavement. 


ATLANTIC PROVINCES 
STORM DAMAGE IN NOVA SCOTIA 


Hon. B. Alasdair Graham: Honourable senators, I beg 
leave to make a statement in respect of the emergency 
situation in Nova Scotia, resulting from the storm damage 
which occurred on Sunday last. 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Senator Graham: The storm I refer to was a so-called 
freak blizzard with winds of hurricane force. Winds reach- 
ing as high as 100 miles an hour, and on one occasion as 
high as 115 miles an hour, caused widespread damage 
throughout the province. 


The storm, if you can call it that in the most modest of 
terms, was the worst in living memory. Up to 15 inches of 
snow were reported in some parts of Nova Scotia. The 
storm resulted in the death of at least one man, and two 
men are missing. I think it is miraculous that there was 
not more loss of life. 


The city of Sydney, where I live, was in a state of 
emergency throughout Sunday and Sunday night. Many 
areas in the eastern part of the province are still at this 
time without power and light, and last night was the 
second in a row for thousands of homes to be without heat 
and light. Telephone communications in many areas of the 
province were also disrupted. 


On Sunday I watched as gigantic trees on old residential 
streets were toppled by the force of the gale, ripping up 


streets and sidewalks. Yesterday, I personally inspected 
many of the hardest-hit areas. Numerous owners of homes, 
many of them prefabricated homes, watched helplessly as 
the roofs of their residences were blown off and carried 
away. Mobile homes in many sections of Cape Breton 
Island were turned over and wrecked. Plate glass windows 
of store fronts also succumbed to the impact of the storm. 
Numerous businesses were hurt by power shortages. Many 
farmers in the province are concerned over the lack of 
electricity to milk their cows. Heavy damage was caused 
to the apple crop in the Annapolis Valley, and the harvest 
consequently delayed. Poultry losses are reported to be 
very large. 
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In the city of Sydney alone, estimates of damage to this 
point, exclusive of hydro and telephone company installa- 
tions, range between $3 million and $4 million. In the face 
of the destruction—and this will give you some idea of 
just how heavy the overall damage in the province will be 
when the final tally is made—and what were at times, I 
assure you, terrifying conditions, I must pay tribute to the 
heads of municipal governments, emergency measures 
coordinators, police, firemen, the militia, municipal 
employees, hydro and telephone workers, and countless 
others, many of whom have been working with little or no 
rest since very early on Sunday. The total damage is still 
being assessed. 


Officials of the provincial government in Nova Scotia 
have been approached already by some municipalities for 
assistance. I understand also that authorities in the prov- 
ince have kept officials here in Ottawa abreast of the 
situation. 


Honourable senators, while provincial governments 
have prime responsibility for assistance in matters of this 
kind, the Government of Canada will undoubtedly be 
asked to assist under an existing disaster cost-sharing 
formula. I would hope that the Leader of the Government 
will impress upon his colleagues in cabinet the necessity 
of a sympathetic and prompt response to any such 
representations. 


Senator Perrault: I want to thank the Honourable Sena- 
tor Graham for his complete report about the very unfor- 
tunate natural disaster which has been visited upon the 
province of Nova Scotia and other areas of the Maritimes. 
I want to assure Senator Graham and all honourable 
senators that the government is actively concerned with 
the situation and determined to play a constructive role in 
the rehabilitation of the area. As Senator Graham has 
pointed out, a procedure exists whereby application is 
made by the provincial government for assistance to the 
Government of Canada, and I want to assure honourable 
senators that a sympathetic response can be expected if 
and when such a request is made. 
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I know that I speak on behalf of all members of the 
Senate when I convey to the people of Nova Scotia our 
deep concern about this event, and wish them a speedy 
recovery from the damage caused. 


Senator Macdonald: As one also coming from the Island 
of Cape Breton, may I thank the Leader of the Govern- 
ment for his assurance that speedy and sympathetic con- 
sideration will be given to Nova Scotia to offset in some 
manner the damage done by this storm. As has been 
pointed out, we are fortunate that there is not more loss of 
life. However, the property damage is extensive. 


What I have noticed before in perhaps more local disas- 
ters is that the provincial government must make the first 
move, so it seems to me that we should urge the Province 
of Nova Scotia to act quickly; otherwise, a long time can 
elapse before the people who have suffered property 
damage can get any kind of compensation. While thanking 
the Leader of the Government for his assurance, at the 
same time I would ask him to urge upon the provincial 
government that they also act promptly in this matter. 


DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Senator Perrault tabled: 


Copy of Report prepared by the Consumer Research 
Council entitled “Consumer Interest in Marketing 
Boards’’, dated September 1974. 


Report of the Department of Agriculture for the 
fiscal year ended March 31, 1973, pursuant to section 6 
of the Department of Agriculture Act, Chapter A-10, 
R.S.C., 1970. 


Report of the Canadian Saltfish Corporation, 
including its accounts and financial statements certi- 
fied by the Auditor General, for the fiscal year ended 
March 31, 1974, pursuant to section 32 of the Saltfish 
Act, Chapter 37 (1st Supplement), and section 77(3) of 
the Financial Administration Act, Chapter F-10, 
R.S.C., 1970. 


Report of the Fisheries Research Board of Canada 
for the year ended December 31, 1973, pursuant to 
section 12 of the Fisheries Research Board Act, Chap- 
ter F-24, R.S.C., 1970. 


Report of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 
including its accounts and financial statements certi- 
fied by the Auditor General, for the fiscal year ended 
March 31, 1974, pursuant to section 47 of the Broad- 
casting Act, Chapter B-11, and sections 75(3) and 
77(3) of the Financial Administration Act, Chapter 
F-10, R.S.C., 1970. 


Report of the Law Reform Commission of Canada 
for the year ended May 31, 1974, pursuant to section 18 
of the Law Reform Commission Act, Chapter 23 (1st 
Supplement), R.S.C., 1970. 


Report of Canadian Overseas Telecommunication 
Corporation, including its accounts and financial 
statements certified by the Auditor General, for the 
fiscal year ended March 31, 1974, pursuant to section 
16 of the Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Cor- 
poration Act, Chapter C-11, and sections 75(3) and 
77(3) of the Financial Administration Act, Chapter 
F-10, R.S.C., 1970. 
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Report of the Department of Public Works for the 
fiscal year ended March 31, 1974, pursuant to section 
34 of the Public Works Act, Chapter P-38, R.S.C., 1970. 


IMMIGRATION ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—FIRST READING 


Senator Perrault presented Bill S-12, to amend the 
Immigration Act. 


Bill read first time. 


Senator Perrault moved, with leave, that the bill be 
placed on the Orders of the Day for second reading at the 
next sitting. 


Motion agreed to. 


ALBERTA-BRITISH COLUMBIA BOUNDARY BILL, 
1974 


FIRST READING 


Senator Perrault presented Bill S-13, respecting the 
boundary between the Provinces of Alberta and British 
Columbia. 


Bill read first time. 


Senator Perrault moved that the bill be placed on the 
Orders of the Day for second reading on Thursday next. 


Motion agreed to. 


THE ESTIMATES 
REPORT OF NATIONAL FINANCE COMMITTEE PRESENTED 


Senator Carter, for Senator Sparrow, Deputy Chairman 
of the Standing Senate Committee on National Finance, to 
which was referred the estimates and supplementary esti- 
mates (A), laid before Parliament for the fiscal year 
ending March 31, 1975, presented the following report: 


The Standing Senate Committee on National 
Finance, to which the Estimates and Supplementary 
Estimates (A) laid before Parliament for the fiscal 
year ending March 31, 1975 were referred, has in 
obedience to the orders of reference of Tuesday, Octo- 
ber 15, 1974, examined the said Estimates and Supple- 
mentary Estimates (A) and reports as follows: 


1. Your Committee was authorized by the Senate as 
recorded in the Minutes of the Proceedings of the 
Senate of the 15th of October, 1974, to examine and 
report upon the expenditures proposed by the Esti- 
mates laid before Parliament for the fiscal year 
ending March 31, 1975, tabled in the Senate Tuesday, 
October 8, 1974, and to examine and report upon the 
expenditures set out in the Supplementary Estimates 
(A) laid before Parliament for the fiscal year ending 
March 31, 1975, tabled in the Senate Tuesday, October 
8, 1974. : 

2. In obedience to the foregoing, your Committee 
examined the Estimates and Supplementary Esti- 
mates (A) and heard evidence from the Honourable J. 
Chretien, President of the Treasury Board, and Mr. B. 
A. MacDonald, Assistant Secretary, Program Branch. 
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3. The Main Estimates for 1974/75 amount to $23,296 
million. Of this amount $11,544 million are statutory 
in nature, $10,478 million represent funds for which 
Parliament is asked to provide new authority and 
$1,274 million are non-budgetary items representing 
loans, investments and advances. In the 1973/74 fiscal 
year, the Main Estimates amounted to $19,186 million 
and by two Supplementary Estimates they were 
increased to $20,989 million, of which $9,849 million 
were statutory in nature, $10,231 million represented 
funds for which Parliament was asked to provide new 
authority and $909 million in non-budgetary items. 

4. The difference between the Main Estimates of 
1974/75 ($23,296 million) and the final authorization 
for 1973/74 ($20,989 million) is $2,307 million of which 
$1,942 million were budgetary items. Some of the 
major increases are as follows: 
Canadian International 
Development Agency 
National Health and Welfare 


$ 50 million 
1,286 million 


Post Office 109 million 
National Defence 145 million 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 60 million 
Environment 51 million 
Agriculture 55 million 


The Committee questioned the witnesses on these and 
other increases. 


5. The Committee was particularly gratified that the 
President of the Treasury Board said that he hopes the 
Federal Government’s expenditures for 1975/76 would 
account for a no greater share, or even less of a share, 
of the gross national product than was accounted for 
in 1974/75, observing that your Committee has recom- 
mended in the past that the annual increase in Federal 
Government expenditures should not exceed the 
annual increase in the gross national product. Your 
Committee reaffirms this recommendation. 


6. Mr. MacDonald informed your Committee that 
the items in the Supplementary Estimates (A), the 
total of which amounts to $889 million for budgetary 
items and $15 million for non-budgetary items, relate 
to special warrants issued during the period of disso- 
lution of Parliament except for the following items: 


Vote 52a Department of Energy, Mines and 
Resources—Energy Supplies Allocation Board—$330 
million 

Vote 4la Department of Industry, Trade and Com- 
merce—Grains and Oilseeds—$79 million 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this report be taken into consideration? 


Senator Carter: With leave of the Senate and notwith- 
standing rule 45(1)(f), I move that the report be taken 
into consideration now. 


Senator Flynn: No, no, I disagree with that. I can 
understand why it should be moved, but I would point out 
that while most of the members of the committee know 
what is in the report, there are other members of the 
Senate who are interested in this report and who know 
nothing about what is in it. Therefore I think it should be 
moved that it be taken into consideration at the next 
sitting. 
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Senator Perrault: We have no objection. 
Senator Carter: Agreed. 


Senator Flynn: Because, even if they have time to read 
it, I still do not think it is fair to ask members of the 
Senate who are not members of that committee to take it 
into consideration immediately. We need a bit of time to 
study it. 


Senator Carter: In that case I move that the report be 
taken into consideration at the next sitting. 


Motion agreed to. 


FEDERAL GOVERNMENT BUILDINGS 


LANGEVIN BLOCK AND JUSTICE BUILDING—QUESTIONS 
ANSWERED 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, on October 10 
last questions were asked by Senator Forsey respecting 
federal government buildings. The questions were as 
follows: 


1. What is being done to the Langevin Block; why, and 
what is the estimated cost? 


2. What is being done to the Justice Building; why, 
and what is the estimated cost? 


The Government’s answers are as follows: 
1. Langevin Block: 


(a) A complete renovation and refurbishing program, 
including renewal of engineering services, plus air 
conditioning, a general upgrading and renewal of 
essential items such as roof replacement, windows, 
repainting and replacement of elevators. 


(b) To provide accommodation for the Privy Council 
during and after the proposed renovations to the East 
Block. 


(c) Estimated cost $3,742,000. 
2. Justice Building: 


(a) Total renovation including the entire gutting of 
the existing building, replacement of existing win- 
dows and mechanical and electrical systems. The 
provision of air-conditioning is also included and the 
installation of carpeting throughout. 


(b) To provide a modernized standard, continued 
accommodation for the Department of Justice. 


(c) Estimated cost $4,612,000. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


PALESTINE LIBERATION ORGANIZATION AT UNITED 
NATIONS—POSITION TAKEN BY CANADIAN DELEGATION— 
QUESTION ANSWERED 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, on October 16 
Senator Molson asked me this question: 

I should like to ask the Leader of the Government 
whether in the United Nations the Canadian Delega- 
tion, in speaking against the seating of the Palestinian 
Liberation Organization and then abstaining from 
voting, were acting on the orders of the Secretary of 
State for External Affairs, or whether this was as a 
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result of their assessment of the situation as they saw 
it? 
The following is the text of the Canadian explanation 
that was delivered after the vote by Ambassador Rae: 


The Canadian Delegation cannot support the draft 
resolution contained in Document A/L.736. 


One difficulty concerns the envisaged procedure for 
participation in plenary meetings of the General 
Assembly. In our view, there is sound justification for 
the existing, well-established practice whereby par- 
ticipation in the deliberations of this Assembly—as 
distinct from the opportunity to address the Commit- 
tees—has been reserved to the delegations represent- 
ing the governments of states which are members of 
the UN. This seems to us an important condition for 
the efficient pursuit of the Assembly’s work, and an 
acknowledgement of the fact that the UN is essential- 
ly an organization of sovereign states. We believe that 
the views of the Palestinians, which we agree should 
be presented in appropriate fashion during any dis- 
cussions affecting their interests, could be fully taken 
into account without departing from established 
procedures. Canada has serious reservations about the 
possible impact of this draft resolution on the progress 
which has already been made, and on the delicate 
contacts which are now underway, in efforts to move 
toward a comprehensive Middle East peace settle- 
ment. Obviously the question of the future status of 
the Palestinians must be a major element in any such 
settlement. We would not wish at this stage to pre- 
judge whether the Palestine Liberation Organization 
is the only legitimate representative of the Palestini- 
ans. This is a question to be resolved by the parties 
concerned. In our view, it is preferable not to pro- 
nounce here upon a resolution which might in any 
way either prejudice early movement toward negotia- 
tions, or impinge upon possible solutions to the Middle 
East conflict based on Security Council Resolution 
242. 
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For these reasons, and out of respect for sound 
General Assembly practices, Canada will abstain on 
this draft resolution. 

As I have said, that is the text of the Canadian explana- 
tion delivered after the vote by Ambassador Rae at the 
United Nations. The Text of Resolution A/L.736 is as 
follows: 

The UNGA, considering that the Palestine people is 
the principal party to the question of Palestine, 
invites the Palestine Liberation Organization, the rep- 
resentative of the Palestinian people, to participate in 
the deliberations of the UNGA on the question of 
Palestine in plenary meetings. 
This action by the Canadian representatives at the United 
Nations is in accordance with past practice on issues of 
this kind which have arisen at the United Nations General 
Assembly. 


BUSINESS OF THE SENATE 
On the Orders of the Day: 


[Senator Perrault.] 
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Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, it is proposed 
that items 1 to 8 on the Orders of the Day stand until later 
this day. 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


SPEECH FROM THE THRONE 
MOTION FOR ADDRESS IN REPLY—DEBATE CONTINUED 


The Senate resumed from Wednesday, October 16, con- 
sideration of His Excellency the Administrator’s Speech at 
the opening of the session, and the motion of Senator 
Neiman, seconded by Senator Cottreau, for an Address in 
reply thereto. 


Hon. John M. Macdonald: Honourable senators, before 
making a few remarks on the Speech from the Throne I 
should like to comment briefly on some of the changes 
which have taken place here. After all, in every new 
Parliament there are changes and it is only fair that I 
should have the opportunity of commenting on them. 


I suspect at this late stage of the debate on the motion 
for an Address in reply to the Speech from the Throne that 
our new Speaker and our new Leader of the Government 
might feel that any congratulations offered are but a 
formality or a pleasant Senate custom. Should they feel 
this way, I should like to assure them that such congratu- 
lations are very sincere, and I wish to add my own to those 
already given. I am sure that our Speaker, in presiding 
over our deliberations, will bring distinction upon herself 
and reflect credit on us all. The Leader of the Government 
has already shown that he possesses to a large degree 
those qualities of leadership so necessary in the Senate. 
He is fortunate in that he has the added advantage of 
having Senator Langlois as his deputy— 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear. 


Senator Macdonald: —a senator of ability, knowledge 
and experience to assist him. 


Honourable senators, I wish also to extend congratula- 
tions to our former Speaker, Senator Fergusson, and to the 
former Leader of the Government, Senator Martin, for the 
manner in which they discharged their duties and respon- 
sibilities while holding those positions. They certainly 
upheld in every way the high standards set by their 
predecessors. I should like to assure Senator Martin, in 
this public way, that his unfailing courtesy and consider- 
ation was always greatly appreciated. 


As one coming from the Atlantic provinces, I must tell 
you that we were very proud when Senator Fergusson was 
selected as the first lady Speaker of the Senate, and we are 
proud of the manner in which she fulfilled the duties of 
that high office. We in the Maritimes may be said to be 
parochial or provincial, or small town, as it were, but 
regardless of our political beliefs we in the Atlantic region 
are very happy when one of our own attains distinction in 
any high walk of life—and many have done so. May I 
recommend to honourable senators who perhaps have not 
seen it an article in the Ottawa Journal of Saturday, May 4, 
1974, headed “Muriel McQueen Fergusson, a Lifetime of 
Service to Her Country.” It is well worth reading, and I 
agreed with every word contained in it. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear. 


—_ 
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Senator Macdonald: There is one more change which I 
should mention—indeed, perhaps it is the most important 
of all—that being the appointment of Senator Petten as 
Government Whip. Since Senator Petten comes from the 
Province of Newfoundland, and the Chief Opposition 
Whip from the Island of Cape Breton, I expect that the 
Senate will function more harmoniously this term than 
ever before in its history. In all fairness, I must say it was 
always a pleasure to work with his predecessors, whose 
courtesies and considerations were deeply appreciated. 
They were always real gentlemen in their dealings with 
the Opposition. 


Honourable senators, in commenting on the Speech from 
the Throne I will keep in mind two things: first, that it is 
not meant to be a blueprint for action but rather a pious 
statement of general plans and intentions; secondly, that 
the government meets this Parliament with a new man- 
date from the electorate, and that covers a good many 
governmental shortcomings. I trust I am right in viewing 
it in this fashion. Otherwise, the Speech from the Throne 
would be a very dismal document. Of course, in any 
Speech from the Throne we can always find something 
which merits approval. In the last Speech from the Throne 
I was particularly pleased with that portion of it which 
dealt with the anniversary of Newfoundland’s entry into 
Confederation. To quote that paragraph: 


This year marks an event of particular interest and 
importance to all Canadians—the celebration of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the entry of Newfound- 
land into Confederation. 


Honourable senators, it certainly was an event of par- 
ticular interest and importance to all Canadians, as it 
completed the process of Confederation begun in 1867. It 
was an event of great and lasting benefit, both culturally 
and economically, to all concerned. Perhaps I may be 
forgiven if I add that it was of particular economic benefit 
to the town where I live. As was pointed out in another 
debate, one of the terms of that union was that Canada 
would maintain a freight and passenger service between 
North Sydney, Cape Breton, and Port aux Basques, New- 
foundland. The growth of that service has become the 
economic mainstay of that town of 8,500 people. The 
volume of passenger and freight traffic between those two 
points is tremendous. To give you an example, during July 
and August of this year, 155,281 passengers used that 
service. During those peak periods, seven ships were oper- 
ating. As Senator Bonnell mentioned, a new and larger 
ship is to come into service later this year. This new ship 
is an impressive one; it is 400 feet long and is reinforced 
for use in ice; it will accommodate 1,200 passengers and 300 
automobiles, besides carrying freight. 
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Yes, honourable senators, it was certainly fortunate for 
my home town that Newfoundland came into Confedera- 
tion, but it was still more fortunate for Canada as a whole 
that on July 1, 1949, just over half a million of the finest 
people in the world became Canadians. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


Senator Macdonald: At various times we have had 
discussions about the duty of the Canadian government to 
maintain the ferry service without interruption between 
Nova Scotia and Newfoundland. Senator Bonnell stressed 
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the importance of the ferry service to P.E.I. These discus- 
sions were held as a result of the service being stopped last 
year due to strike action. While I have every sympathy for 
those who were put to some inconvenience, and often 
hardship, on account of such strike action, I think we have 
to be realistic about it. While Term 32 of the Terms of 
Union states that Canada will maintain in accordance 
with the traffic offering a freight and passenger steamship 
service, et cetera, I think we must read into it the qualifi- 
cations sometimes found in ship charter parties to the 
effect that the Government of Canada would not be 
responsible for loss of service due to acts of God, the 
Queen’s enemies, strikes, lockouts, civil insurrections and 
the like. In other words, I think we must recognize that 
under our system those responsible for the operation of 
these ferries are just as much entitled to take strike action 
as any other workers. They are now in the same position 
as workers in other essential industries, such as transpor- 
tation and communications. Unless some new and accept- 
able method or formula is devised to avoid strikes in 
essential industries, we must accept it that strike action is 
just a part of their bargaining rights for higher wages and 
the like. 


The whole question of transportation is mentioned at 
some length in the Throne Speech, and a number of new 
initiatives are to be undertaken. Of course, it is well 
recognized that a modern, efficient and integrated trans- 
portation system is vital for Canada. I do not propose to 
speak of the system as a whole at this time, but I will say 
this. All the facts mentioned by Senator Cameron in his 
impressive speech relating to transportation in western 
Canada apply with equal force to eastern Canada. 


One of the new initiatives is that there is to be an 
immediate implementation of experimental programs 
designed to upgrade inter-city passenger routes. I believe 
such an experiment is underway now between Montreal 
and Ottawa, and this is probably to come into regular 
service when the timetable changes next Saturday 
evening. I have not seen how much time is to be cut off 
this route, which now takes between two hours and two 
hours and fifteen minutes for 115 miles, but I hope the 
time cut off will be substantial. 


It will be remembered that during the election campaign 
it was stated that a new crown corporation would be 
established to operate railway passenger services. Since 
then the Minister of Transport has receded somewhat 
from this position. He has stated that the government, 
while not abandoning this idea, now intends to give the 
railways a chance to show they can provide an improved 
passenger service better than a crown corporation could. 
Apparently some conversations have been going on 
between the parties. A Canadian Press story from Mont- 
real, dated Monday, September 30 said in part: 


Canadian railway companies will need to find at 
least $500 million for the “massive upgrading” of ser- 
vices outlined in proposals to the federal government, 
says a spokesman for Canadian National Railways. 


“We want to give a brand new look to all passenger 
train services in Canada and we don’t know yet how 
the cost is going to be met,” the spokesman said 
Saturday. 
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Plans to change the face of rail travel, involving 
both CNR and CP Rail, have emerged following 
Transport Minister Jean Marchand’s election chal- 
lenge to the companies to improve services or have 
passenger train operations managed by government. 


Details of proposals by the railway companies are 
still secret and discussions with the Ministry of 
Transport are continuing. The CNR spokesman said 
possibilities include the elimination of overnight stops 
on key inter-city runs and the country-wide use of 
Rapido, Turbo and the LRC trains. 


Which means, I understand, light, rapid and comfortable 
trains. 


If current proposals are accepted rapid inter-city hops 
with overnight stays in railway hotels near stations 
would replace the long transcontinental haul between 
Montreal and Vancouver with its 70 scheduled stops. 


Honourable senators, it is gratifying to know that 
improved rail passenger service is at least being studied. 


Particular mention is made of an improvement to the 
service in western Canada, so I would just like to remind 
the railway companies and the minister that rail passen- 
ger service in eastern Canada is deplorable. I have on 
other occasions mentioned that there are two Canadian 
National Railway passenger trains leaving daily from 
Nova Scotia to Montreal. The distance by rail from 
Sydney, Nova Scotia, to Montreal, is 1,006 miles. A person 
can leave Sydney at 6:30 in the morning and arrive in 
Montreal just 26 hours and 20 minutes later. Of course, 
that person has a choice. He or she can leave Sydney at 
11:15 in the morning, a more convenient hour, and arrive 
in Montreal just 28 hours and 15 minutes later—provided 
the train is on time. These are not speeds that encourage 
passenger traffic. 


The news item I have just mentioned proposes an 
improvement in key inter-city lines. I do not know just 
what they mean by “key inter-city”, but I do hope that the 
line between Sydney and Halifax comes in this category. 
If ever a rail service needed improvement, it is this one. 
The rail distance is 295 miles. One train manages to make 
the run from Sydney in 7 hours and 20 minutes. If one 
takes the other train, leaving Sydney at 11:15 in the morn- 
ing, it gets into Halifax by 10:35 that evening. I have a 
grave suspicion that the CNR would like to eliminate this 
train service and substitute a bus service. As I have said, I 
was gratified to learn that an improved passenger service 
is at least a possibility. It is certainly a pressing need. 


Honourable senators, before saying a few words about 
the two urgent problems facing Canada, which are infla- 
tion and unemployment, I want to bring to your attention 
a matter that came to my notice a short time ago. It will be 
recalled that in all the financing done by the Government 
of Canada, many years ago there was an issue of what 
they called “perpetual bonds,” bonds that had no set time 
for redemption, although I believe there was a provision 
that they could be redeemed after a number of years. I do 
not know the size of the issue, but the interest rate was, 
and is, three per cent. The value of these bonds on the 
market today is about $33 or $34 for a $100 bond. Incredible 
as it may seem, this $100 bond sold by Canada is now 
worth only one-third of its face value. To my mind, to 
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have this happen in Canada, a country which has always 
been proud of its financial reputation, is nothing less than 
a national scandal. You may ask why this is so; why these 
bonds have not been redeemed at their face value. The 
only explanation I have ever heard is that many of them 
were acquired at low prices by speculators, who would 
profit if the bonds were redeemed. I suppose any excuse is 
better than none, honourable senators, but that is a 
strange theory regarding repayment of loans to govern- 
ments, and one which, carried to its logical conclusion, 
would create not a few difficulties. 


@ (1440) 


Deplorable as it may be that speculators would make a 
profit, I think our national honour requires that these 
bonds be redeemed. I know there is no legal obligation to 
do so, but surely there is a moral obligation at least to 
repay the money borrowed to those still living, who 
bought these bonds in good faith and at their face value 
and who still own them. 


Honourable senators, many matters are mentioned in 
the Speech from the Throne—perhaps too many. If the 
government attempted to deal with all of them, then what 
energy they have might be dissipated and there would be 
none left to deal with those twin evils of inflation and 
unemployment. 


The Speech from the Throne deals at some length with 
inflation, and it is well that it does because it is an 
indication of the government’s awareness of the existence 
of inflation and its evil effects. I am afraid, however, that 
there is a tendency on the part of the government to find 
excuses for its inaction; to play down the problem; to 
blame it on world conditions; to tell our people that they 
should be thankful that the problem is not as bad here as 
it is in other countries; to tell them that others are worse 
off than they are. Certain statements made by some of the 
ministers of the Crown show this tendency. One minister 
is reported to have said that he would like to see a news 
media moratorium on the word “inflation.” He went on to 
say that a less pessimistic view of the economy might slow 
the prevailing inflationary trend. He capped it off by 
gaying that psychology plays a big role. Well, I suppose 
psychology can be blamed for many things, but I doubt if 
it is responsible for the price of milk increasing by six 
cents a quart when the government removes the subsidy. 


But absurd statements are not confined to that minister 
alone. Another minister, when the price of milk increased, 
pontificated to the effect that people should do what he 
does: use powdered milk! Another stated that if people 
could not afford to buy milk at the increased price they 
should go on welfare. 


Honourable senators, it scares me when I hear state- 
ments like that being made by men who are surely not 
stupid, men who have much to their credit. I do think it 
shows a terrible lack of understanding on their part of 
what the ordinary people are up against. I hope I am not 
being too critical or too harsh when I say that when I see 
statements like that being made by ministers, people in 
responsible positions, I feel like telling them to grow up, 
because it both annoys and saddens me to see grown men 
making childish statements and treating lightly a most 
difficult situation. 
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Honourable senators, the Speech from the Throne also 
mentions the “battle against inflation” —if it can be digni- 
fied by such a term. The speech mentions that the govern- 
ment will exercise restraint in its own expenditures, and 
will urge provincial and municipal governments to do the 
same. The speech does not state, however, just what is 
meant by “restraint.” It does not say whether it means 
spending less money, or the same amount but for different 
purposes. I suspect it is the latter, as, certainly, money 
could be spent to a better purpose than, for example, some 
of the local initiative programs, which benefit only a few 
people for a short period. Indeed, one wonders whether the 
government has any definite proposals regarding restraint 
in its spending. We are told we have to wait for the 
budget, and I suppose that is not unreasonable; at any rate, 
it will give the government more time to try to make up its 
collective mind. 


I was somewhat surprised to hear the government leader 
here talk in terms of the reduction of government expendi- 
tures, since that is not definitely stated in the Throne 
Speech—and it could well be that restraint could be exer- 
cised without any reduction in present expenditures. I was 
also surprised to hear the government leader declare in no 
uncertain way that the government must be told in clear 
terms by the official Opposition where the reductions in 
expenditures are to be made. 


Well, honourable senators, this is stating a new and 
novel responsibility for the Opposition. I suspect that it 
means the government wants to reduce expenditures but 
has no plans on how to do so. While not admitting for one 
moment that is a responsibility of the Opposition, I sup- 
pose it would be only an act of common courtesy to 
respond to this plaintive appeal for help—provided, of 
course, that there is a definite commitment by the govern- 
ment to accept and put into effect any suggestions brought 
forward by the Opposition. Without such a commitment I 
am afraid we must tell the government leader not to 
confuse the responsibilities of the Opposition with those 
of the government. 


Honourable senators, I was greatly surprised that the 
Speech from the Throne contained nothing to indicate that 
the government has any real concern over the persistently 
high rate of unemployment. Apparently it has resigned 
itself to accepting as a permanent feature of our economic 
life an average rate of unemployment somewhere between 
5 and 6 per cent. It is this spirit of resignation, this spirit 
of submission to economic forces, which I so deplore. 


I deplore also the fact that no mention is made in the 
Throne Speech of the war on poverty. Certainly, that war 
has not yet been won. Indeed, I wonder just what the 
situation is now. You will recall that it was in November 
of 1971 that the Special Senate Committee on Poverty 
tabled its monumental report, the only authoritative study 
and report on poverty in Canada that I know of. I am not 
going to discuss that report at this time, but I should like 
to make reference to it. One section of the report dealt 
with the “working poor.” In part it said this: 


Among the poor, the working poor have the unhappy 
distinction of being less readily recognizable than 
others in their income group. Sharing most of the 
“middle-class” aspirations of the rest of the nation, 
they are, in effect, the most invisible of all. 


Further on, the report said this: 


Thus, more than 60 per cent of low-income family 
heads worked during 1967; the majority of them 
worked all year, and yet were still poor. What keeps 
them at work? All evidence demonstrates that they 
are poor not because they do not want to work but in 
spite of working. The Work Ethic seems to have played 
them false. Here is a good place to ask ourselves the 
question, “can we afford to maintain a system where 
going on welfare is more profitable than going to 
work?” 


Honourable senators, in my opinion now is also a good 
time to ask ourselves that question. The 1967 figures 
quoted were the latest available when the report was 
prepared, but can anyone suppose that the situation for 
the working poor, those who must work for low wages, is 
any better today than it was then? The working poor are 
the people who suffer most from inflation—and suffer 
they must. They do not belong to strong unions who can 
give them at least partial protection. They are not in the 
public eye. As the report says, they are the most invisible 
of all. Yet ministers of the Crown insult these people by 
telling them, in effect, to go on welfare or buy cheaper 
food. Personally I think it must be of but cold comfort to 
them to know that the Speech from the Throne proposed 
that we confirm O Canada! as our national anthem, and 
that we make an attempt to effect constitutional reform. 


@ (1450) 


Yes, honourable senators, I think now is a good time to 
ask again: Can we afford to maintain a system where 
going on welfare is more profitable than going to work? It 
may well be that that would be beyond the remedies 
suggested in the report. I think we are going to have to 
decide whether our economic system is to be our servant 
or our master. It seems to me that the government takes 
the attitude that we are the victims of economic forces 
beyond our control, and that all that can be done is to try 
to diminish the evil effects of inflation on at least some 
groups in our society. 


I do not believe this is good enough. Surely in this day 
and age we should be the masters of our own destiny, and 
if to be so would require a fundamental change in our 
economic system, then I say let us get at it. There is 
nothing sacred in the present free enterprise and govern- 
ment assisted free enterprise system under which we now 
operate. 


Not too long ago I had occasion to look over the Ten 
Commandments, and I found that there is nothing sacred 
about our present economic system. There is nothing in 
those Ten Commandments which God gave to Moses, to 
say that we must carry it on. 


And here I might digress for a moment. There is one 
commandment which I think should be remembered—the 
commandment: Thou shalt not kill. I think that could be 
usefully remembered by those who claim that a pregnant 
woman and her abortionist can decide to kill an unborn 
child. 


Honourable senators, the Speech from the Throne as a 
whole must be a bitter disappointment to all those looking 
to the government for leadership in the fight against these 
evils of inflation and unemployment. Perhaps there will 
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be something better in the budget. One can only be opti- 
mistic. We shall just have to wait and see. 


Senator Robichaud: Honourable senators, may I ask the 
honourable senator one simple question? 


I noticed in his remarks that he referred to LIP grants 
in an oblique way, and I got the impression that he was 
violently opposed to all forms of LIP grants. I should like 
to ask Senator Macdonald if my assumption is correct, or 
wrong? 


Senator Macdonald: Your assumption is wholly wrong, 
senator. I am completely in favour of many of those 
grants. It is just that there are some of them that are 
useless, and should not be made. The money could be 
better spent elsewhere. 


Hon. Guy Williams: Honourable senators, I take this 
opportunity to extend congratulations to our new Speaker, 
the Honourable Renaude Lapointe, who is truly the sweet- 
heart of the chamber. I miss her very much, as she used to 
sit close to me. 


I also extend my congratulations to the new Leader of 
the Government, Senator Perrault. 


To our former Speaker, Senator Fergusson, I express my 
appreciation of her contribution and excellent work. Simi- 
larly, I congratulate our former leader, Senator Paul 
Martin, on his new appointment, and also the new Deputy 
Leader of the Opposition, Senator Grosart. 


Congratulations are also in order for our two new col- 
leagues. I welcome to the chamber Senator Barrow and 
Senator Cottreau. 


Honourable senators, the Speech from the Throne refers 
to farmers and fishermen. I want to bring to your atten- 
tion a serious problem that has developed in the Indian 
fishermen’s assistance program. It is in its second five- 
year term. Up to this date it has been a very good plan. 
Unfortunately inflation is one of the reasons why there is 
now a serious situation which may cut the program short, 
and make it inactive until 1976/1977. If this is the case, 
then this will be a great tragedy that will swamp and 
submerge the program for all time to come. In 1976/1977 
there will be next to nil licensed fishing boats on the coast 
of British Columbia available to the Indian fishermen. The 
white fishermen will have acquired all the available li- 
censed boats. 


For your information, honourable senators, the boats are 
licensed, but the fishermen only have an operator’s 
licence. Inflation is skyrocketing the price of a fishing 
boat according to its tonnage rating. Today licensed fish- 
ing boats, on tonnage alone, cost from $4,500 to $6,000 per 
ton, and some of them are upwards of 100 tons. 


In order that an answer be found for the Indian fisher- 
men, this amount of $1.5 million must be made available. 
The program has only three more years to go on its second 
five-year schedule, and I suggest that the last three years 
of the program be compressed into two years. I assure you 
that the Indian fishermen will say that all is well if this is 
done. This is the answer. I have consulted with the Native 
Brotherhood of British Columbia, the bargaining voice of 
Indian fishermen, and they are in agreement with this 
idea. 


(Senator Macdonald.] 
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This program is the lifeline of the Indian fishermen. Ina 
way it is very similar to the subsidies that non-Indian 
fishermen have been receiving for years. This must be 
taken care of now, not tomorrow. It is a serious situation 
for the Indian fishermen of British Columbia. About 15,000 
Indians depend on these fisheries—that is, fishermen and 
their families. 

@ (1500) 

Now, honourable senators, I shall refer to problems and 
situations that have affected the Indian in the past, and 
are still affecting him today—and I shall refer to them as 
tragedies. 


The first tragedy is that of the buffalo kill. Canada’s 
millions of buffalo roamed the plains and the fringes of 
the forest areas. I am told that young braves made it a 
game to display their ability and bravery by jumping from 
one buffalo’s back to another. The buffalo was useful. The 
hide served as clothing, and the muscles and sinews 
served for sewing and for bow strings. The hide also 
provided the covering of the teepee which the Indian lived 
in. But the buffalo kill caused the first real housing short- 
age so far as the Indian people of this great country were 
concerned. The buffalo also provided meat which was 
prepared in many ways and preserved for winter. But 
what has happened to the millions of buffalo, honourable 
senators? I think you all know what happened. 


Tragedy number two for the Indian: God in his wisdom 
placed in the northwestern hemisphere his largest and 
most beautiful jewel, the Great Lakes. They abounded 
with fish and fowl. The Indians of that time when travel- 
ling or hunting would go to their shores, fall on their 
hands and knees, and drink their fill of that beautiful pure 
water. Can you and I do that today, honourable senators? 
We cannot. The water there is now polluted, just as it is 
polluted all over Canada. The pollution has extended to 
the inland waters of the country from the sea. What 
happened to the buffalo has also happened to the beautiful 
jewel. The fish and the fowl are no longer there. All have 
fallen victim to man’s pollution and destruction. 


Tragedy number three: the treaties—some unhonoured, 
and many of them, I believe, phonies; not worth the paper 
they were written on. The Indian chiefs signed in good 
faith, or, at least, they placed their marks. They signed 
with an X—and perhaps that is appropriate because X 
designates the unknown. 


Tragedy number four: the Indians of Canada are slowly 
but surely becoming aware of federal and provincial laws. 
They cannot hunt or fish as they used to, even though it 
may mean that their families go hungry. They are told, 
“You cannot cut that tree down to make your dug-out 
canoe; you cannot peel that birch tree to build your canoe, 
because it is on crown property, provincial land or private- 
ly owned land. If you do you will be prosecuted and 
possibly sent to jail.” The end result for the Indian is 
nearly always the same—he has to live in poverty, and 
find a short cut to the happy hunting grounds. 


Tragedy number five is clearly visible to the public, and 
results from firewater being first introduced by the fur 
traders. You know what happened then and what is hap- 
pening today—over-indulgence. Today the situation is 
becoming even worse because the use of alcohol is coupled 
with the use of drugs. They constitute the sad and heavy 
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price of participation in your society and civilization. In 
consequence we find the Indian untrained, uneducated, 
unskilled and unaccepted. 


And now, honourable senators, I shall speak briefly 
about the sad incidents of September 30 concerning the 
demonstration by the Native People’s Caravan on Parlia- 
ment Hill, which many of you witnessed. When, some time 
in the future, the history of this is written, it will form a 
black page in the history of Canada, not because it was a 
demonstration against the Government of Canada—a 
common democratic practice in western society—but 
because at the gates to Parliament Hill the caravan was 
joined by about 40 non-Indians. This is the information 
presently available. Many Indians belonging to the cara- 
van were happy to have voluntary support from the white 
man’s society to help them in their cause. They did not 
realize that these people were communists and Maoists 
whose sole purpose was to egg the Indians on, and to turn 
a peaceful demonstration into a violent demonstration. 
According to the press, a busload of these people came 
from Montreal, well supplied with rocks, sticks and clubs. 
I saw for myself that the first three people to be taken into 
custody were not Indians. 


But despite all these problems and burdens, honourable 
senators, the Indian is surviving, but he is surviving in 
want and in need. 


I shall leave these matters for you to ponder over in the 
knowledge that they do not constitute even a drop in the 
bucket, or a pinprick on the Indian’s body, in proportion to 
the number of problems imposed upon the Indian by this 
society. I have simply pointed out a few of the shortcom- 
ings of the white man’s society, and of the Government of 
Canada. It is these shortcomings that have led the Indian 
into a state of frustration, hopelessness and poverty 
because there is an attitude of indifference and non- 
acceptance where the Indian is concerned. 


Can the Indian get himself out of this rotten state, or 
condition? All that I have said up to now results from my 
own observation and my personal experience, participa- 
tion and leadership, in Indian organizations for over 40 
years in British Columbia. You may ask, as I have asked 
many times in my lifetime, “What are the alternatives?” 

@ (1510) 


Honourable senators, this question can be answered 
very simply. Where do we start? I have suggested in other 
places and at Indian gatherings that Canada could get the 
young Indians involved in hockey and football in the 
lesser leagues and allow it to be left in the hands of a 
retired Indian former professional player. It could take the 
form, maybe, of a five-year plan. There is sufficient talent 
among the Indians in Canada and there should be no 
government interference. The government should simply 
make the funds available. In a short number of years there 
will be Indian players on every major team in the NHA 
and WHA, likewise in football. This will be the icebreaker 
into your society. 


Honourable senators, regarding the matter of social cul- 
ture, or multiculturism, we must open our eyes to the 
potentials and recognize Indian culture and art. Gel and 
meld the two cultures, and Canada will be richer. Why has 
this not been done in the past and why is it not being done 
today? I will tell you: because of certain senior civil 
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servants, who may be more interested in their own future 
pensions and do not wish to upset their status quo. I have 
heard at least once in this chamber the challenge, “Fire 
them!” and I think it should be carried out. Indians would 
love to see this, and from here on in they should plan their 
own destiny and participate in this great society. 


The Indian people have survived. The day of decision 
for them and for the Government of Canada is here today, 
not tomorrow. I am very much concerned that delay could 
mean bigger and more serious demonstrations and vio- 
lence. Let me say at this point that the caravan did not 
intend to be violent. That is why there were mothers and 
children in the demonstration. According to my informa- 
tion, received before September 30, it was to be noisy, but 
peaceful. 


I have touched only on a small point or two and, may I 
say, my points are sound. I have experienced and lived 
that life. Honourable senators, may I suggest that we keep 
these points in mind at this time. 


Now, please fasten your seatbelts. The Indians, I repeat, 
are surviving and in the next two decades will have a full 
say in the economy of Canada. The native Indian in 
Canada is money-poor, lo and behold the poor Indian, but 
he is land-rich. He is of no account in this society, but do 
not question his loyalty to Canada. He is loyal. Just look 
back and see his record in the two World Wars. 


Money-poor? What is there on Indian reserves? The 
average Canadian can only visualize the houses that are in 
shambles, which is true in many cases. There is absolutely 
no reason, none whatever, why the Indian should be 
impoverished in this great country, his country, the great- 
est country in the world. Moses led the Israelites for 40 
years. They viewed the land of milk and honey and for 
some time were denied entry. Canada is richer by far than 
that, truly a land of plenty and a land of opportunity. That 
is why we have over 200,000 immigrants per year. Your 
society, your government is responsible for the impover- 
ished state of the Indian people in Canada. I repeat, 
Indians in two decades will be involved deeply in the 
economy of Canada. Why? I will tell you why: his 
resources are far beyond the realization and belief of the 
non-Indian. I have reason to believe that I will see the day 
when Indians in Canada will participate in the develop- 
ment of the resources of our great Canada. How? The 
estimated value of his resources on reserves, including 
lands, is upwards of $17 billion. I am not even speaking of 
his claims. Is that not a lot of money? In my opinion it is. 
These figures are not mine, but come from a responsible 
department of the government. And that is not all. Add 
another estimated amount of over $10 billion for 
petroleum and mineral resources, for a total of approxi- 
mately $28 billion. In view of these assets I would like to 
see an Indian corporation, funded in the amount of $100 
million, established with all Indian directors, hiring the 
best accountants and financial experts from any part of 
the world for management. With these assets and a pro- 
gram of this type the Indian people of Canada would no 
longer be dependent on welfare. With this kind of money I. 
believe they could buy out the Bank of Canada and the 
CPR, lock, stock and barrel. 
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Indians can and may set up their own stock exchange. 
Honourable senators, this is not idle talk. Indians are now 
on the rebound, and I say, “Let’s get with it!” 


Honourable senators, I am thankful for my participation 
in this debate and for being a member of this chamber. I 
am a proud senator, I am a proud Indian, and I believe in 
Canada, our country. I have spoken. 


[Translation] 


Hon. Keith Laird: Honourable senators, at the outset, I 
wish to pay tribute to Madam Speaker. Since her appoint- 
ment to the Senate, she has been very active both in this 
chamber and in the committees and I am sure that she will 
know how to bring obstinate senators to heel. 


I also wish to congratulate Senators Neiman and Cot- 
treau who have so ably opened this debate, and also the 
leaders and all those who spoke before me. I noted with 
interest that the speakers have dealt with the senator’s 
duties. As far as I am concerned, I think that I should 
provide some constructive ideas even if they do not coin- 
cide entirely with those of the government. With this in 
mind, I should like to deal with fiscal expenses in relation 
with the very serious problem of inflation. 

[English] 

I suppose the number one problem is inflation. If we 
entertained any doubts about that, the speeches here in 
the Senate have convinced us, let alone the multitude of 
speeches that have been made all over the world. There- 
fore, we are all agreed. The Throne Speech said it, in 
effect; and the President of the United States has said it. 
Probably the one weakness in all of these pronouncements 
is that it is difficult to get down to business and say, 
“What shall we do about it?” 


We may very well ask ourselves that question here. Let 
me say at the outset—and this will be the theme of my 
remarks—that, quite frankly, there is something that can 
be done by Parliament about the problem. That is the 
simple proposition of the curtailment of government 
expenditures. 


I admit that this is an international problem. In fact, we 
are caught in a rough international sea and, consequently, 
we cannot solve it by ourselves. We know that all over the 
world there is evidence of affluence and, consequently, a 
rise in inflation. It is a snowball which simply gathers 
momentum as time goes on. 


My contention this afternoon will be that if we can put 
one block in the way of that snowball it will at least slow 
it down so that other blocks can be put in its way and 
eventually stop the snowball. 


Before getting into the theme of the curtailment of 
government expenditures, let us take a quick look at some 
of the remedies which have been proposed. 


I suppose the most interesting one, and the one most 
frequently propounded, is mandatory wage and price con- 
trols. I must admit that it sounds very enticing; yet I 
remember distinctly that a little more than three years ago 
the Standing Senate Committee on National Finance 
spent an intensive three months examining this problem. 
I, along with several others, went into that committee 
thinking that perhaps we had found the ultimate solution. 


[Senator Williams.] 


When the hearings were completed, my opinion was 
quite different, and, as honourable senators will recall, the 
committee wholeheartedly recommended against manda- 
tory wage and price controls. The committee’s recommen- 
dation was based on the evidence which came before it, 
which encompassed evidence from a number of world- 
renowned economists, prominent business leaders, and 
others. It was apparent, as the evidence was produced, 
that mandatory wage and price controls could work only 
in the event of a severe emergency, such as war, and even 
then there would be problems. 


Such controls will work for only a certain length of 
time. They cannot be enforced forever. What happens after 
they are lifted? Wage earners, or the producers of goods 
for a price, simply attempt in a hurry to pick up the slack 
which they feel they have lost through the imposition of a 
prices and incomes system. Mandatory wage and price 
controls do not work. 


Other methods are being suggested all the time—such 
as, for example, increasing interest rates, to cut down on 
borrowing and therefore cut down on production. Here 
again, it is a method of controlling the situation, but in 
itself is not enough to achieve anything really worthwhile. 


There is also the suggestion of increasing taxation. 
People say, “Increase taxation and take the money out of 
circulation. Then we shall not have the money available to 
seek out the goods and services, and therefore we shall 
bring down inflation.” This is fine up to a point. But really 
all these factors are simply parts of the general scheme of 
things. 


Let me return to my main theme, that of the curtailment 
of government expenditures. This is something that we 
can do. There is nothing to stop Parliament doing this. 
How can we do it? 


I believe—and, if I understood Senator John Macdonald 
correctly, he was urging a similar approach, and certainly 
some honourable senators have suggested this—that we 
have to stop the proliferation of government services. We 
know what the tendency is. It is to offer more and more 
services regardless of need, and once a service is estab- 
lished it expands in order to fulfil the wishes and meet the 
demands in a particular field. As a result, we end up with 
a huge amount of government services being available. 


The following is the actual breakdown: 1,406,000 Canadi- 
ans—one out of every seven in the labour force—work in 
some kind of government job. I know this has been dis- 
cussed by other honourable senators. I recall the Leader of 
the Government discussing this. I, too, will be making the 
point he made, namely, that the worst offender is not the 
federal government but, rather, the provincial and munici- 
pal governments. I took the following breakdown from an 
article which appeared in the Windsor Star, and it is as 
follows: provincial government employees, 433,000; federal 
public servants, 296,000; municipal administration work- 
ers, 248,000; teachers, 200,000; employees of Crown corpora- 
tions, 148,000; members of the armed forces, 81,000— 
making a total of 1,406,000. As I say, one out of every seven 
persons in the labour force works in some type of govern- 
ment job! That is simply an untenable proposition. While 
we are the least offender of the three branches of govern- 
ment, nevertheless we can start right at home. 
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One thing that strikes me is that we can cut down on the 
multiplicity and complexity of legislation. If I recall cor- 
rectly, other honourable senators have raised this point. I 
do not know how other honourable senators feel, but it 
seems to me that almost every idea by anyone in the 
Public Service eventually gets translated into legislation, 
and the legislation turns out to be so complex that it can 
only be understood by a certain group. As a result, when 
you are stuck for an interpretation, instead of being able 
to make it yourself, you must turn to these so-called 
experts. They were never intended to have that power. I, 
for one, feel that the multiplicity and complexity of legis- 
lation certainly is a substantial contributing factor to the 
tremendous amount of government expenditures, and I do 
not like it. 


Then there is the indiscriminate hiring of government 
employees. That subject, of course, has been tackled as a 
problem, but it has never been entirely solved. The whole 
difficulty is that there has been no study made or attempt 
to work out a reasonable standard of production. We all 
know that in many instances there are so many people on 
a job which could be performed by many fewer people. 
This is an alarming problem. 


If, by any means, honourable senators think that by 
saying these things, as I have, in French and English, I am 
giving aid and comfort to the Opposition, they are right. I 
am deeply concerned about these things and, whether or 
not it pleases the government to hear about them, I intend 
to say these things throughout this session and let the 
chips fall where they may. 


Another thing that bothers me is the vast amount of 
government literature that goes out and which is never 
‘read. It is a small point, I admit. All you need do is look in 
the wastepaper baskets in the Senate and the House of 
Commons. That would be a good start. But beyond that, 
outside these sacred precincts, all sorts of literature goes 
out which is never read, being immediately consigned to 
the wastepaper basket. I am sure that all honourable 
senators have had many complaints of this sort. As I say, 
it is a comparatively small matter, but it is still an exam- 
ple of the way expenditures could be cut down. 


The next item I wish to deal with is unemployment 
insurance. I suppose this is a blockbuster, but, following 
up on what Senator Macdonald has said, we have simply 
got to do something about it. Unemployment insurance is 
necessary where the need is a valid one, but if the need is 
not there it should not be paid. The whole trouble is that 
not only is it being paid in individual cases where it 
should not be paid, but also where there is already an 
adequate income being received. As Senator Macdonald 
has already said—and, believe me, we have all had this 
experience—when it comes to a choice between working 
for an income and collecting unemployment insurance, the 
temptation is very natural to go on unemployment insur- 
ance, assuming that unemployment insurance amounts to 
almost as much as, if not more than, would be paid if the 
individual worked for his income. 


I should add at this point that in the past few months 
some substantial progress has been made under the 
present Minister of Manpower and Immigration, the Hon- 
ourable Robert Andras, a very able individual. He has 
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formed a partnership, in effect, between Manpower and 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission, the result of 
which has been an exchange of information which, appar- 
ently, previously had not been adequate. That exchange of 
information has resulted in 70,000 Canadians being dis- 
qualified from receiving unemployment insurance or wel- 
fare, and those individuals, presumably, are now working. 
All of this in the past few months. The full details in that 
respect are set out in an article by Jack Kent in the 
Windsor Star of September 24 last. 


Believe me, in no way do I want to give the impression 
that the minister responsible, the Honourable Robert 
Andras, is not doing an excellent job. There is no question 
that he is. The trouble is that the problem is so deep-root- 
ed and the state of the legislation is such that the whole 
matter must be examined in more depth if we are to get 
results. 


On that point, I think what gets me down most is the 
fact that unemployment insurance is sometimes paid—in 
fact, often paid—to people who retire on adequate pen- 
sions. I do not know whether honourable senators are 
aware of this or not, but, believe me; it does happen. Many 
persons retiring on an adequate pension, by simply 
making themselves available for work, are entitled to 
unemployment insurance payments for a total of 51 weeks. 


I have an actual example to relate in that regard. This 
information comes from the Toronto Star of September 20, 
and I am using the figures quoted in that article, being the 
present average wage of an employee in the standard 
automobile company contract, which is $5.85 an hour. 
Assuming 50 weeks’ work at 40 hours per week, and 
adding the cost of living allowance which is embodied in 
these contracts, that working individual would earn 
$12,068 per year, exclusive of any fringe benefits. On 
retirement, that individual would collect $7,500 by way of 
pension—again, I am speaking of the standard automobile 
company contract—and for 51 weeks would be entitled to 
an additional payment of unemployment insurance at the 
rate of $113 a week, for a total of $5,763. Therefore, the 
total intake would be $13,263. The difference, of course, is 
$1,195, being the additional income available on retirement 
for a period of 51 weeks. It is true that he must list himself 
with Manpower as being available for work, but at the age 
of retirement the possibility of getting employment is, of 
course, extremely limited. Let us be honest about it. If you 
know the ropes you can, somehow or other, manage to 
wiggle out of any job offer that comes along through the 
good offices of Manpower. 


@ (1540) 


I do not want to labour this point any longer. I hope that 
by speaking for a relatively short time it may make some 
impression, and that we will be more careful in the future 
about the items that come before this house and what we 
can do about cutting down and curtailing government 
expenditures, because if we do not start at home how can 
we expect the people of the country to make any real 
sacrifice to fight inflation? Believe me, we cannot. If we 
do not start at home, pyschologically it simply has the 
effect that people will say to themselves, “Look at the 
government. They are not trying to curtail expenditures, 
so why should we?” Therefore, honourable senators, I feel 
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that if it is possible for us all to keep the goal in mind we 
will make a real contribution towards licking inflation. 


On motion of Senator Graham, debate adjourned. 


AGING 


THE ANATOMY OF A SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE REPORT— 
DEBATE ADJOURNED 


Hon. David A. Croll rose pursuant to notice: 


That he will call the attention of the Senate to the 
anatomy of a special Senate committee report, and in 
particular to 


(a) its evaluation, 
(b) its beneficial results, and 


(c) as a follow-up, to a suggested future course of 
action for the Senate. 


He said: Honourable senators, I have already informally 
congratulated the Speaker, as I have the Leader of the 
Government. I do so formally, but not as a matter of 
formality. I have confidence that we are in for a new day 
here. I think there is appreciation of the fact that there is 
talent in abundance in this chamber. It will depend upon 
the leadership to make use of it. 


I did want to say a word about the mover, Senator 
Neiman, and the seconder, Senator Cottreau, of the motion 
for an Address in reply to the Speech from the Throne. 
They proved a point. Good preparation makes a good 
speech. That is what they had. On the other hand it is a 
good beginning, and it sets the mood for the house and for 
others to strive after. Today there is not much of a mood 
around here. 


My inquiry rather speaks for itself. It says that I will 
call the attention of the Senate to the anatomy of a special 
Senate committee report, its evaluation, its beneficial 
results and a follow-up. That is exactly what I am going to 
do, with emphasis on the future course of action of the 
Senate. The anatomy that I refer to is the Report of the 
Special Committee of the Senate on Aging. The evaluation 
I will bring to your attention, as well as the beneficial 
results and the future course of action. 


I am glad to be on my feet today speaking, because what 
I am attempting to do is unprecedented in this house or in 
the House of Commons. I think it is fresh, I think it is new 
and I think it is interesting. As a matter of fact, I am also 
using the term “exciting”, because no matter how well we 
thought we did with the Report on Aging, we did better 
than that. I will now tell you about it. 


The Senate Report on Aging, a copy of which I have 
here, was authorized in 1963. We spent 1964, 1965 and 1966, 
about three and a half years, on it. I looked up the report 
today, and I find that out of the 20 members of the 
committee 11 are still members of the Senate. You have no 
idea what comfort it gives me to look behind me and see 
two most ardent ones, Senator Fergusson and Senator 
Inman. I am sorry that Senator Josie Quart is not here 
today. Much of the credit is due to the members of the 
committee, who worked very hard. 


Senator Choquette: Tell us about that anatomy. 
Senator Croll: I am telling you. 

Senator Langlois: Of the committee. 

{Senator Laird.] 
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Senator Croll: Those were three wonderful years. We 
met the people, we worked very hard and we enjoyed 
every minute of the time. But time and time again we 
were asked, ‘““‘What happened to the recommendations?” In 
this study, for the first time we reached out to the commu- 
nity and touched them at a time when there was concern 
for the old. There was interest. Families were moving 
around, making up their minds about getting out into the 
suburbs, with no further room for the old folk in the home. 
There was some actual neglect of the old and the parents. 
There was a void that had to be filled. 


In the course of our recommendations, of which there 
were 92, we came up with a blockbuster, for the first 
recommendation we made in our report was to reduce the 
age for Old Age Security from 70 to 65 and to provide a 
basic income. The government accepted it within a very 
short time. It may be that we caught the needs of the 
times. It may be that we were good, and it may be that we 
were just lucky. Nevertheless, it is remembered. However, 
we were asked time and again, “What happened to the 
other recommendations?” Well, each one of us knew a 
little about what happened. No one knew what had hap- 
pened in every part of the country. 

@ (1550) 


I tried to get the government to establish a committee on 
aging. I was not successful. I tried to get someone who 
would do the research. I was asked how much it would 
cost. I did not know; we had never done this before. But 
we had to start somewhere. In any event, nothing was 
available. 


I finally went over and spoke to our chief librarian, Mr. 
Spicer, and to Mr. Laundy. I asked them for advice and for 
assistance. I wanted someone to go out in the country to 
visit the various capitals and cities in order to find out 
what had been done. Well, they did not have the money to 
send anyone out. So we finally settled on a senior 
researcher. They said they were prepared to let Miss M. A. 
Carroll do the research on these recommendations. She 
started, and then, in the late stages, she was joined by Mrs. 
B. Reynolds. : 


It was a trying, painstaking and tiresome job, but very 
well done. It deserves commendation. If any of you ever 
try to get information from any government department, 
federal, provincial or otherwise, information about almost 
anything, you will then know how difficult a task it was. 
Miss Carroll began her task in June 1973. It was finished a 
year later. 


The report that was presented on the research, in other 
words, the recommendations contained in the Senate 
Report on Aging, is now six months old. I had this inquiry 
on the Order Paper last year, but then the election inter- 
vened and it went by the board. At the first opportunity, 
of course, I put it on the Order Paper again. I would now 
ask for the right to table as an appendix to Hansard of 
today the report which was prepared by the researchers. It 
is in both English and French. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is 
senators? 


it agreed, honourable 


Senator Flynn: How big is the report? 


Senator Croll: It is about the same size as the one on 
divorce. 
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Senator Flynn: The report seems to be rather heavy, I 
don’t know. 


Senator Hayden: How many pages is it? 
Senator Croll: A couple of hundred. 


Senator Flynn: Well, if there is no objection, I do not 
object. 


Senator Croll: It is the only way I can get it on record. It 
is about 200 pages of typescript. I was told that it is about 
the same size as the report of the divorce committee. 


Senator Langlois: It is 230 pages of double spacing, 
Senator Flynn. 


Senator Flynn: Agreed. 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 
(For text of report see appendix.) 


Senator Croll: Honourable senators, I do not intend to 
make a speech on the report itself, but I should like to give 
you the box score on the recommendations. The reason I 
do not intend to make a speech on the report is that the 
Canadian people have been asking, time and again, just 
what happens to these various reports. If I make a speech, 
they will read it in Hansard and say, “Well, that is it.” I 
would rather they found out for themselves what is con- 
tained in the research and formulate their own judgments 
on what we are doing in the Senate. I would prefer that 
than trying to make up a judgment for them. Moreover, in 
the past we have been working on the theory that the 
Senate operates on the principle of “sober second 
thought.” It would be a good idea for us now to operate on 
the principle of the “sober second look.” At any rate, there 
is the report, and it will now be available for people to 
read and consider. 


I would now like to make a suggestion to honourable 
senators. That report contains information which is impor- 
tant to every municipal officer, to all social agencies, 
labour organizations, business groups and others who are 
interested in good, efficient and responsive government. I 
suggest that the Senate should be interested in the reac- 
tion, by way of reply, of the Canadian public when they 
have read this report. The best way to effect this reaction, 
and I suggest this seriously, would be for every member of 
the Senate to send out 50 or 100 copies of today’s Han- 
sard—not an expensive undertaking—to those people they 
wish to inform in order to say, “This is the kind of work 
we are doing in the Senate, and you ought to know about 
it.” In that way our countrymen will know what is going 
on not only, for example, in Newfoundland but also in 
British Columbia. They will have the whole panorama in 
front of them. 


The report that is presented today, honourable senators, 
is pure, unadulterated research. I have no input in that 
report, although I take full responsibility for it because I 
present it. If it requires elaboration and explanation, you 
can look to me for that. I know what is in the research, 
and I know what was in the original report. 


So far as I know, this is the first opportunity for par- 
liamentarians—legislators at all levels: Senate, House of 
Commons, provincial, municipal and county—and for the 
Canadian people to make their appraisals. They have been 
asking for this for a long time. Here it is. Here is the 


example of the kind of things we do in the Senate, and 
have been doing for some time. Now we await the reaction. 


Honourable senators, reaction to the Senate today is 
somewhat different from what it had been in the past 
under different circumstances. Those of you who read 
Hansard of the House of Commons will know that the 
subject of Senate reform was debated in the House of 
Commons last Thursday. At that time, one of the great 
parliamentarians of today, one of our democratically-prin- 
cipled men, Mr. Stanley Knowles, a great friend, who 
annually brings the matter of Senate reform before the 
House of Commons, seemed in his remarks to indicate a 
softening of his former position. If you read his speech you 
will notice that he is softer, more understanding, and 
much weaker in his attack than formerly. In speaking of 
the kind of work that the Senate does in its investigative 
capacity, he complained that there were not enough of us 
occupied in doing that sort of work and that only a few of 
us were doing it. 


Senator Asselin: Have we convinced him yet? 
Senator Laird: I guess he is just getting old. 


Senator Croll: Moreover, honourable senators, three 
members of the Liberal Party also gave their views. J.-J. 
Blais of North Bay did a tremendous job—a much better 
job than I did here—in talking about Senate reform. I do 
not know where it came from, but we owe him a vote of 
thanks. 


@ (1600) 


The recommendations in the report were of four kinds. 
There were the major recommendations, there were the 
minor recommendations, there were the marginal recom- 
mendations, and there were the hopeful recommendations 
that you always have in these reports. You hope somebody 
reads them and does something about them, but the world 
will not come to an end if nothing is done. 


That brings me to evaluations. I have given you the 
evaluation in the report that is there. It may be a little 
long, but it is there to read, and it is the only way you are 
going to get it read. 

Let me give you the box score—and I shall put it in the 
parlance of baseball rather than hockey, which is kind of 
dangerous around this place. In any event, it will be 
understood. It is as follows: Ninety-two recommenda- 
tions—92 times at bat; 25 home runs; 54 singles, doubles or 
triples. Thirteen times struck out, but swinging. 


Senator Langlois: How many stolen bases? 


Senator Croll: The batting average was 859, and that 
was six months ago. The batting average today on the 92 
recommendations in that report is better than 900. 


Senator Flynn: The pitching must have been very bad. 
Senator Langlois: But a good catcher. 


Senator Croll: It is a fantastic batting average for a 
batter; but for the Senate it is normal to have that kind of 
a record. 


You ask, “How do these things happen?” Well, they do 
not just happen. You see, you have to understand reports. 
Reports that are reasonable, understandable and in simple 
language have a multiplication factor about them. Therein 
lies their strength. If you have a good report you have 
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resource and seed material. It is the old story of do not 
give the man a fish; teach him how to fish. 


What happens with these reports? The minute we issued 
our report Ontario started with studies. Other provinces 
started with studies. The labour people began studies, and 
senior citizens and municipal committees. The ladies’ 
Tuesday Club discussed the matter. It was of interest to 
them because they had mothers in the ladies’ auxiliaries. 
The religious bodies and the veterans’ groups discussed it. 
We built up a group in the country that was concerned, 
and they brought pressure to bear, and so we got that kind 
of result. 


They said, “Well, you were lucky. You cannot do it 
again.” Well, do not be too sure. Do not be too sure that we 
have not done it again. When I give my report in connec- 
tion with poverty to my good friend the senator who 
requested it, you will hear a few interesting things, but I 
shall leave that for another day. 


In Ottawa reports proliferate. We have reports by royal 
commissions, special committees, consulting firms and 
individual consultants. As a matter of fact I noticed that 
an old Ottawa hand, by the name of Charles Lynch, said in 
the Ottawa Citizen of Saturday, October 9: 


—Senate committee hearings on a variety of subjects 
generated a good deal of publicity, and virtually put 
royal commissions out of business. 


I think this was what we were really trying to do. Did we 
succeed? I am not so sure. But that is his view, in any 
event. 


All too often these reports make one-day headlines, then 
disappear from the public eye. Others get small notice, 
even on publication day. There are noticeable exceptions— 
those reports concerning causes with enough organized 
support and publicity to keep them alive in the weeks and 
months after first publication. But most of these docu- 
ments come only briefly into public view. They move into 
the shadows and join the rest of the dust-catchers in 
government files, or they go on to some subterranean 
Valhalla reserved for government reports, which I have 
never been able to locate. These reports represent formi- 
dable expenditures of public money and an impressive 
investment in time and energy, and in some of Canada’s 
best minds, including those in the Senate. To discard them 
without examination and follow-up just makes no sense. 
There is no public evaluation of most of these reports, and 
that is why we, for the first time, have had public evalua- 
tion. That is why I did not give you my opinion as to what 
that evaluation was. Let the public decide. I gave you the 
box score, but let them decide. We will hear from them. 


So here is a challenge for the Senate of Canada, which 
can give a sober second look at such reports, and sift from 
them the best and the worst of their recommendations. Let 
us not forget that these recommendations and solutions 
are proposed by experts on countless public problems, and 
I ask myself—and you should ask yourselves—why the 
Senate, with the personnel it has, cannot undertake to 
examine the results of all major reports and inquiries 
made on behalf of the federal government in the past year 
or two, and disclose publicly which of the findings were 
implemented, with an appraisal and analysis of their 
merits. 


{Senator Croll.] 


Sometimes a more crucial question will be: Why were 
sections of a report not implemented? The reason for 
inaction is just as relevant as the reason for action. With 
the Senate as a platform of publicity the appraisal of 
reports would attract wide attention. It would be of great 
benefit to the whole apparatus of accountability and 
evaluation. In this age of awareness of the need for more 
and better information about government, this extra func- 
tion of the Senate would generate immediate public 
support. ' 


Senator Greene: Would the honourable senator permit a 
question? 


Senator Croll: Yes. 


Senator Greene: I wonder if the honourable senator 
could tell me if he has considered whether or not, with 
regard to the objective to which he is addressing himself, 
the investigatory part of the Senate’s work, at least, as 
opposed to its legislative function, could be televised? 


@ (1610) 


Senator Croll: I shall leave that to my honourable 
friend. What I am talking about is the legislative part of 
the Senate’s work. This has to take priority, and is what I 
would call a normal part of our work. But the work that 
we have undertaken during the last 10 years has changed 
our image in the country, has given the Canadian people a 
different impression of the Senate, and has done a world 
of good as I have indicated. 


Honourable senators, the Senate is qualified for the 
task. Its members represent a spectrum of talent in the art 
of examination; they are uniquely equipped to review 
measures and analyze the findings of experts, while their 
own expertise in many fields is considerable. I believe that 
the outcome of such a system would improve the quality 
of imminent and future reports prepared by the govern- 
ment. The consultant who knows that his work will 
undergo scrutiny and re-examination will be careful to 
make feasible, well-researched recommendations because 
the publicity resulting could either damage or add lustre 
to his reputation. There is a thirst for information about 
the public process. This auditive addition would, I suggest, 
go a long way towards satisfying it. 


As I said, we began with the sober second thought, and 
now we must add to that the sober second look. The 
Senate’s new role could have a further good effect in that 
it would tend to improve the communicative quality of 
reports. 


There is no clear communication without a common 
language, and only too often the experts present reports 
that are almost totally unhelpful to public understanding 
because their language is not easily understood. We must 
remember, because we all know it to be true, that language 
can conceal as well reveal. Words are symbols and not 
self-evident truths; they communicate properly only when 
they are understood in the same way by the reader as by 
the author. Having read many reports, I say that good 
writing is a skill that comes from a passionate regard for 
the importance of words and their arrangement. The 
experts in many fields are often members of a professional 
priesthood, and their reports reflect the jargon of their 
calling, and this, in turn, makes for difficult reading 
except, perhaps, for their peers. 
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In assuring publicity for otherwise neglected reports, 
the Senate can clarify and interpret the documents in the 
light of changing public needs, and improve public inter- 
est and understanding. People are not passive audiences 
for communication; they are highly selective, as they must 
be in an age of information overload. They can be helped 
to understand better the experts’ advice. 


What exactly could we call honourable senators who 
would undertake this new task? Ombudsmen of ideas? 
Inspectors of accountability? Auditors of ideas? Whatever 
the name, the work—and it would be work—could be 
among the most satisfying of the Senate’s contributions to 
_the public good. 


Personnel experts are today much concerned with moti- 
vations and they are disturbed by those who, they say, go 
into on-the-job retirement. Senators who undertake this 
interesting new assignment need face no such problem. 


Recently governments have turned more and more to 
consulting firms, and to individual consultants. But we 
have urged government to use Senate committees which 
have proven their value and capacity beyond question, and 
have proved it once more today. We have the time; it is a 
cheaper way of doing it; and we are always available. But, 
honourable senators, in addition we have one virtue that 
the others do not have, and that is that we follow up the 
work we do. Royal commissions and consultant’s studies 
are one-shot affairs. They do their work, and then they go 
home. But we are here; we are constantly working, and in 
consequence we get results. Furthermore, not only do we 
give our reports after-care; we also give them a non-parti- 
san political flavour which is always important. In addi- 
tion to that, the reports we make are daily before us. 


One of the reports that most impressed me in recent 
years is the Carter report. Yet, honourable senators, it got 
very little attention, and very little was done in following 
up its recommendations. Admittedly bits and pieces were 
picked up here and there, but the Carter philosophy, 
which could have done much for this country, never really 
came across because there was nobody propounding it as a 
Senate committee might have done. 


Let me take you back to another report published five 
years ago. I am referring to the report of Paul Hellyer’s 
Task Force on Housing. I read it carefully because I am 
interested in housing. It was one of the best reports I had 
read in a long time, and it was a report published by a 
practical man. What has happened to it? If we had taken a 
greater interest in it, we could have brought pressure to 
bear. 


Now we have a report on parole. Are we going to let that 
die? A great deal of work and effort were put into that 
report. If, in a year from now, we examine what has been 
done in the meantime and ask questions about it, then 
something will come of it. 


I made note of a question by Senator O’Leary respecting 
the report of the Special Senate Committee on Poverty, 
asking what had happened to it. I do not intend to take the 
time today to deal with that, but I promise Senator 
O’Leary that I will report, perhaps in speaking in the 
debate on the motion for an Address in reply to the Speech 
from the Throne, or under some other auspices. 


Senator O'Leary: But don’t put it in the Liberal plat- 
form. That would be the end of it. 


Senator Croll: They obtained a majority without my 
putting anything into their platform, but that is another 
matter. 


Honourable senators, I think I have made quite clear 
what we have been doing. I do not think we should be 
hiding our light under a bushel, nor do I think we should 
apologize for anything we do. In looking back over the 
work that we started doing 10 years ago, I can say that it 
has been beneficial to the country and it has given us some 
spirit. We must not forget, and this always troubles me 
somewhat, that 10 years ago we were completely in the 
doghouse in this country. When you spoke to anybody 
about the Senate in those days, the only response you got 
was a question as to when it was going to be abolished. 
Nowadays we don’t hear that, except perhaps once a year 
from Lonesome Luke in the House of Commons. In that 
time the Senate has gained a new image throughout this 
country, and is looked at in a different light. Briefly, we 
have made a great deal of progress. 


I suggest to you, honourable senators, that there is much 
to be said for the study of these various reports from time 
to time so that we may get the greatest possible benefit 
from them. 


On motion of Senator Carter, debate adjourned. 
The Senate adjourned during pleasure. 


At 8 p.m. the sitting was resumed. 


MOTOR VEHICLE TIRE SAFETY BILL 
SECOND READING 


The Senate resumed from Thursday, October 17, the 
adjourned debate on the motion of Senator Neiman for the 
second reading of Bill S-8, respecting the use of national 
safety marks in relation to motor vehicle tires and to 
provide for safety standards for certain motor vehicle tires 
imported into or exported from Canada or sent or con- 
veyed from one province to another. 


Hon. J. Campbell Haig: Honourable senators, Bill S-3 
was passed in the Senate on April 8, 1974, having been 
given second reading on March 26, 1974. 


Bill S-8 is the same as Bill S-3, passed during the last 
session, respecting the use of national safety marks in 
relation to motor vehicle tires and to provide for safety 
standards for certain motor vehicle tires imported into or 
exported from Canada or sent or conveyed from one prov- 
ince to another. This bill went to committee last March. 
Officials from the Ministry of Transport and representa- 
tives from the Rubber Association of Canada appeared 
before the committee, and the bill was reported to the 
house without amendment. It received third reading in 
this house but died on the Order Paper in the other place 
because of the federal election. As I have already said, this 
is the same bill. I spoke on it on March 26, 1974, as reported 
at page 166 of the Debates of the Senate, before the bill was 
referred to committee. 
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The bill establishes, in essence, a safety standard, a 
national trade mark which will belong to Her Majesty in 
right of Canada. We all agree that safety is necessary 
because of the increasing number of accidents on our 
highways. Many accidents are due to faulty tires, and it 
must be remembered that the bill deals only with tires; it 
does not deal with the manufacture of cars, trucks or 
motorcycles. The bill is an addition and complementary to 
the Motor Vehicle Safety Act which applies only to tires 
on road vehicles and deals with the safety of those tires. 
The main thrust of the bill, as I indicated, is the tire safety 
trade mark which belongs to Her Majesty in right of 
Canada. But the use of this mark is to be implemented by 
regulations. 


Officials of the leading tire manufacturers appeared 
before the committee on April 4, 1974. It must be remem- 
bered that the tires are made by manufacturers other than 
those who manufacture the automobiles, trucks and 
motorcycles. 


I come now to my principal objection to the bill, which 
is the use of the word “regulations.” I spoke on this matter 
on March 26, 1974. When one analyzes the main principle 
of the bill, one finds that the tire safety standards are to 
be implemented by regulations. We are told that the regu- 
lations will be promulgated in the Canada Gazette and 
that one can find the regulations in that publication. 


I would like to ask the Leader of the Government why, 
when a government bill is presented either in this house or 
in the other place, the departmental officials cannot pre- 
pare the regulations at the same time that they prepare the 
bill. This was discussed with the tire manufacturers ad 
nauseam, and they told us they are doing what is required 
under this bill. The fundamental principle is embodied in 
the regulations. It is my view that when a department 
prepares a bill, in consultation with the manufacturers, 
the regulations should be available. I have opposed this 
type of practice before, and I do so again. 


This bill simply provides for a logo or trade mark on the 
side of the tire stating what the standard is, the grade of 
rubber, and so forth. I repeat, my objection is that when a 
department prepares a complicated bill such as this it 
should have the regulations available when dealing with 
the tire manufacturers. That is the procedure which 
should be followed. True, the regulations are to be promul- 
gated in the Canada Gazette, but that is read by perhaps 
only a thousand people in Canada, lawyers and their 
students. That is not a satisfactory answer. The depart- 
mental officials, along with the people with whom they 
are dealing, should prepare the regulations and then give 
them to us along with the bill. I realize we have a commit- 
tee on Statutory Regulations, and all the rest of it, but the 
regulations might come to the committee only six to eight 
months later. For that reason, I am suggesting to the 
Leader of the Government that he request of the depart- 
mental officials that when they prepare a bill such as this 
the regulations should accompany it. 


This same bill was dealt with in committee in the last 
session. At that time we had departmental officials and 
representatives of the tire manufacturers present, all lead- 
ing men in their respective fields. They told us they were 
doing what they thought was in the minds of the depart- 
mental officials, but they did not know what the regula- 
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tions were. Many members of the committee asked what 
the regulations were, but the witnesses appearing before 
the committee could not tell them. That committee meet- 
ing was held on April 4, 1974, and the regulations are not 
available yet. 


What is the value of a bill, which sets certain standards 
for tires, without regulations? I approve of this bill; I 
approved of it in April. I do not think it need go to 
committee again. We have heard from the tire manufac- 
turers and the departmental officials. To require their 
presence again would only be an unwarranted expense. I 
do, however, suggest to the Leader of the Government that 
he do what he can to see that when we have a bill before 
us such as this we also have the regulations. Otherwise, it 
may be six to eight months before the regulations are 
available. 


Senator Desruisseauz: I should like to ask Senator Haig 
a question. I understand that he was on the committee last 
spring. My question is in relation to the re-making of old 
tires, not the making of new tires. When old tires are 
recapped, the new treads sometimes hide the poor condi- 
tion underneath. I wonder if he covered that point. 


Senator Haig: I was not only on the committee, I was 
chairman of it. I asked that question. It was perhaps the 
only intelligent question I asked. We were given some- 
thing about the size of a half dollar, a tread-depth gauge 
which indicated the amount of tread in the tire. I did not 
know what it was. The only person who did was Senator 
McElman. I asked this question of the representative from 
the Rubber Association of Canada who gave us the gauge, 
and he told us what it was. It is placed on the tread and 
indicates how much tread there is and whether it is good, 
poor or bad. After the meeting I asked Senator McElman 
how he knew about it and he said he once worked in a 
filling station. The question asked by Senator Desruis- 
seaux was one of those that was asked then, whether it 
applied to second-hand tires, retreads or what. It is in the 
regulations, but the regulations were not there. That is 
why we want to find out ahead of time. When we are 
discussing a bill as important as this, why do we not have 
the regulations? 


Senator Perrault: I think the point being made by 
Honourable Senator Haig is that tentative regulations 
should be developed and presented when a bill is being 
considered. I am sure the honourable senator is aware that 
in the course of dealing with legislation the norm is first 
to pass the measure. In the case of the measure before us, 
the empowering clause, clause 15, dealing with regula- 
tions, which is to be found on page 9 of the proposed bill, 
specifically empowers the Governor in Council to make 
regulations: 


—respecting the detention of motor vehicle tires 
seized under section 13 and for preserving or safe- 
guarding any tires so detained. 


And so on. In other words, it is mandatory under our 
parliamentary system to pass the legislation, to obtain the 
assent of Parliament to a proposed bill, before regulations 
can be developed and enunciated. 


Senator Haig: I agree, but what I am suggesting is that 
with an important bill like this we should have the regula- 
tions. I admit they can be amended, changed and altered in 
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any way you like, as long as people know about it. The tire 
manufacturers, ask “What do you want? Do you want ten 
inches of rubber, twenty inches or what?” I know all about 
the passage of a bill with proclamation and so on, but with 
an important bill like this, under which the Government 
in Council can make regulations, why could we not have, 
ancillary to it, the regulations? 


Senator Perrault: However, I assure the honourable 
senator that his suggestion will be communicated to the 
minister responsible for the preparation of this legislation 
in the first instance; his suggestion will be passed along. If 
an accommodation can be made to make this proposal 
more understandable to honourable senators we will cer- 
tainly move in that direction. 


Senator Haig: Thank you very much. 


Hon. Allister Grosart: Honourable senators, I do not 
think there is a better example of the point made by 
Senator Haig than the initial answer of the Leader of the 
Government, who referred to the regulations under clause 
15. It so happens that some of the regulations under clause 
15 are quite minor. The very fact that the Leader of the 
Government was not aware that other major regulatory 
powers are given under clauses 4 and 7 is a clear indica- 
tion of the point Senator Haig was making. 


@ (2010) 


I might point out that in this case the power is given to 
the Governor in Council to make regulations. It does not 
say that these regulations must be necessary to implement 
the act. It is just that the minister may make regulations. 
There are some reservations in section 4, respecting the 
“mark,” in section 7, respecting importation of motor veh- 
icle tires; and in section 15, respecting the detention of 
motor vehicle tires, et cetera. But the point which Senator 
Haig is making is one that I would like to support, namely, 
that for every bill we should have a draft of the regula- 
tions, because quite often the regulations are, if I may use 
the term, the “guts” of the act. It is the regulations which 
impose the conditions on those who are affected by the 
act. 


As I have said before, I hope we will not again have this 
kind of language in a bill, by which the minister in effect 
may make regulations, without the qualification, “regula- 
tions necessary to implement the act.” Certainly, I hope 
we will never again have the phrase that used to be used— 
and which may be used again, although I hope not—to the 
effect that the minister may make regulations which, in 
his opinion, are necessary to implement the act. With that 
kind of wording the whole matter is taken completely out 
of the courts. Anybody who is disadvantaged by the regu- 
lations is in the position of going to court and having the 
minister appear as a witness and say, “You have no case. 
In my opinion, these were necessary.” And that is the end 
of it. 


I think the point made by Senator Haig is an excellent 
one. The very fact that the Leader of the Government 
picked up the last regulation section in his reply is a clear 
indication that we need something much better than the 
type of legislation we have in this bill. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, I find it dif- 
ficult to accept the line of argument advanced by the 
Deputy Leader of the Opposition. The method of process- 
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ing this bill has been a feature of the parliamentary 
process since Confederation. 


Senator Grosart: We have changed a lot of features. 


Senator Perrault: The honourable senator can find 
numerous examples of legislation, advanced not only by 
the present government but by previous governments of a 
different political affiliation, in which exactly the same 
regulating sections exist. 


I find it difficult to accept the argument that it is 
possible to establish and delineate a set of regulations 
before the measure has even been passed. The minister 
does not develop these regulations. The Governor in Coun- 
cil develops these regulations. 


Senator Grosart: It does not say so here. 


Senator Perrault: It is not an unusual section. It is the 
norm. It is not a departure from established parliamentary 
procedure. 


However, as I said at the outset, the honourable sena- 
tor’s concerns will be communicated, and if he is arguing 
for the establishment of a system in which a set of tenta- 
tive regulations are appended to a proposed measure to 
assist in its consideration, then that idea will certainly be 
placed before the government. 


Senator Haig: Honourable senators, that is all I want. 
All I am suggesting is that when we are considering a bill 
which has to do with manufactured goods we should have 
before us not only the bill but the regulations made under 
it. Certainly, the department must have discussed this bill 
with tire manufacturers, and all I am suggesting is that 
when the department prepares the bill, which it does, 
surely it could, as the honourable leader has suggested, 
draw up a set of tentative regulations which could be 
amended at any time. 


That is all I was asking for. Of course, that does not 
apply merely to this bill but, as Senator Grosart men- 
tioned, to all bills of this nature in which power is given to 
the minister to make regulations, which may or may not 
follow the terms or the intent of the particular bill. 


Senator Neiman: Honourable senators— 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, I wish to 
inform the Senate that should the honourable Senator 
Neiman speak now her speech will have the effect of 
closing the debate on the motion for second reading of this 
bill. 


Hon. Henry D. Hicks: Honourable senators, before the 
debate on this bill is concluded— 


Senator Asselin: Senator Neiman has the floor. 


Senator Hicks: Senator Asselin has misunderstood Her 
Honour the Speaker, who was pointing out that if Senator 
Neiman speaks now her speech will have the effect of 
concluding the debate. I wish to avail myself of the oppor- 
tunity of speaking before the debate is closed. 


Honourable senators, I should like to draw attention to 
one other aspect. A number of the bills this year, I am glad 
to say, have contained very helpful explanatory notes. 
This is generally the custom in the other place when bills 
are introduced there, and I noted with approval that Bills 
S-2, S-4, S-6, S-7, S-9, S-10 and S-11 all have helpful 
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explanatory notes attached to the printed copies of the 
documents that were introduced in this chamber. This was 
not the case with S-3, to provide for a continuing revision 
and consolidation of the statutes and regulations of 
Canada. Perhaps one could argue that this bill was so 
self-evident in its intent that honourable senators would 
not require, nor would other members of Parliament 
require, explanatory notes. Even so it is a fairly long and 
complex bill, and I think we might have been favoured by 
explanatory notes from the draughtsmen of _ the 
legislation. 


Bill S-5, to enable Canada to comply with a convention 
on the international recognition of rights in aircraft, does 
not have any explanatory notes. Again, I think that this is 
a bill which could be dealt with more easily in this cham- 
ber if it had explanatory notes. 


The bill presently before us does not contain any 
explanatory notes, and I think they would have been of 
assistance. 


Bill C-12, which was passed in the other place and sent 
here, did not contain explanatory notes. That was an 
emergency type of legislation, to provide for the resump- 
tion of grain handling operations on the west coast of 
Canada, and it did not have explanatory notes. This I 
accept. Legislation of that kind does not require them. I 
would, however, ask the Leader of the Government in the 
Senate to urge the various departmental people who are 
responsible for these matters to favour this chamber with 
the same kind of explanatory notes that are normally 
provided when legislation is introduced in the other place. 


Hon. Joan Neiman: Honourable senators, I regret that I 
was a few minutes late in arriving here tonight, but I was 
at a meeting in the other place of a committee that was of 
some concern to me. However, I believe I have gathered 
the import of the remarks that were made prior to my 
arrival, and I understand the concern of the chairman of 
the Transport and Communications Committee, as well as 
that of the other honourable senators, with respect to the 
lack of information that obviously has failed to accompa- 
ny this bill. At the same time I would remind honourable 
senators that when I moved the second reading of an 
identical bill last spring, and when I moved the second 
reading of this bill, I said that it was modelled on another 
statute, namely, the Motor Vehicle Safety Act, and that 
that contained in it regulations respecting the manufac- 
ture and distribution, the make and the type, of tires for 
new vehicles. 


I believe I did explain at that time, and this was con- 
firmed during the meeting of the committee when it was 
considering the previous bill, that the regulations which 
the department intends to draft, and in fact has drafted, 
with respect to the after-market tires will be identical in 
nature to the regulations under the present statute. The 
same standards will apply to these new tires that you buy 
in the after-market, or as secondary tires, as would apply 
to the new tires which you buy with the original vehicle. 

@ (2020) 


There is some question that still has not been resolved 
with respect to what we call recaps or retreads which are 
not, I believe, sufficiently covered under this bill, nor can 
they be because of problems in drafting regulations that 
would be enforceable across the international border. I 
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believe the department does intend to try to include that 
kind of recap or retread eventually, and certainly it seems 
to me to be necessary that they should endeavour to do so. 
But, as I have said, there are problems of jurisdiction that 
have yet to be resolved. 


However, honourable senators, I can confirm that the 
regulations concerning the new tires covered under this 
bill will be identical in nature to those regulations now in 
existence for new tires on new vehicles. 


I shall, as the government leader has suggested, bring 
this to the attention of the director of motor vehicle safety 
in the Department of Transport. He has been away from 
Ottawa for the last week, and I have not been able to get 
in touch with him. I shall also mention Senator Hicks’ 
observation that in this type of bill it would be most 
helpful to have some explanatory notes. 


Honourable senators, I do not believe there is anything 
further I can add, unless there are further questions. 


Motion agreed to and bill read second time. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the third time? 


On motion of Senator Neiman, bill placed on the Orders 
of the Day for third reading at the next sitting. 


TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATIONS 
NOTICE OF COMMITTEE MEETING 


Senator Haig: Honourable senators, before the next 
order is called I should like to take this opportunity to 
announce that the Standing Senate Committee on Trans- 
port and Communications will meet on Thursday morning 
next at 9.30 for the purposes of organization and consider- 
ation of the British Columbia Telephone Company bill. 
Anyone who feels disappointed at not being able to discuss 
tires, but who wants to hear about telephones, will find 
that a good meeting to attend. 


BUSINESS OF THE SENATE 


On the Order: 


Resuming the debate on the motion of the Honour- 
able Senator Bonnell, seconded by the Honourable 
Senator McGrand, for the second reading of the Bill 
S-9, intituled: “An Act to repeal the Proprietary or 
Patent Medicine Act and to amend the Trade Marks 
Act”.—(Honourable Senator Macdonald). 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, I propose that 
Item No. 6 on the Orders of the Day be moved up for 
consideration now. 


Senator Grosart: No, no, I disagree. It is a question of 
leave. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, may I just 
explain that it is a matter of accommodating a time prob- 
lem involving one honourable senator scheduled to speak 
to this particular measure. It is simply an accommodation 
for which I had assumed arrangements had been duly 
made with the Leader of the Opposition. May I appeal to 
my colleagues on both sides of the house to endeavour to 
accommodate this request. 
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Senator Grosart: There are other people to be accom- 
modated. It is not just one and if we are not to have more 
consultation with respect to these matters, you will not get 
these things through. 


Senator Langlois: We did consult you. 


Senator Grosart: Yes, but bills have been again intro- 
duced with no consultation. 


Senator Choquette: Mr. Leader, could we find out who 
you are endeavouring to accommodate, because I see Sena- 
tor Flynn’s name on the Order Paper. Is he the honourable 
senator who is to be accommodated, or do you have some- 
one else in mind? 

Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, I think I had 
better clarify the situation. I adjourned the debate on Bill 
S-2 and was asked before we entered the chamber tonight 
whether I was prepared to speak immediately in order to 
accommodate Senator Connolly (Ottawa West). I said yes 
and that is the only consultation there was. I did not know 
that there had been any arrangements on this side that 
might conflict with my trying to accommodate Senator 
Connolly. So there has been a case of lack of internal 
communication which, I suppose, leaves me now entirely 
in the hands of the Senate. I am personally in no rush to 
proceed with this bill. I am willing to speak now on Bill 
S-2 if it is the desire of the house. Otherwise we can 
proceed as is provided in the Orders of the Day. 


SUPREME COURT ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING—DEBATE CONTINUED 


The Senate resumed from Tuesday, October 15, the 
debate on the motion of Senator Connolly (Ottawa West) 
for the second reading of Bill S-2, to amend the Supreme 
Court Act and to make related amendments to the Federal 
Court Act. 

Hon. Jacques Flynn: Honourable senators, I shall 
attempt to be brief in what I have to say, in order to 
accommodate others than the sponsor of the bill, Senator 
Connolly (Ottawa West), who has presented a full expla- 
nation of this really very important piece of legislation. So 
much discussion has taken place in recent months with 
respect to conflict of interest that I wonder whether in 
speaking of an Act to amend the Supreme Court Act a 
lawyer should not declare his interest. You may smile and 
think I am exaggerating, but I am not so sure that I am, 
because I, at times, appear before the Supreme Court and I 
would not wish anyone to think that I am dealing with a 
problem in which I have a personal interest. That situa- 
tion, however, may demonstrate that very often conflict of 
interest and personal interest are confused with common 
interest. I believe this bill is of interest to everyone, but 
perhaps lawyers are more familiar with the problems 
involved. I do not believe that anyone who is familiar with 
a problem should be restricted in dealing with it in this 
house. That is what has happened so often in the past— 
parliamentarians who are fully conversant with a subject 
or have special knowledge of.a certain matter have felt 
that maybe they shouldn’t express their views. I don’t 
agree with that. 

@ (2030) 

I come now to the bill. Again I say we have been 

favoured with a very full explanation by the sponsor. The 
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bill makes these amendments—one is trivial, one is impor- 
tant, and the other constitutes the essence of the bill. 


The first, which is trivial, concerns the residence of the 
Registrar, his deputy, and the members of the Supreme 
Court. Under the present act these people have to reside in 
the city of Ottawa or within five miles thereof. The 
amendment will give them the opportunity of residing in 
the territory of the National Capital Region or within 25 
miles thereof. 


For members of the Superior Court of Quebec, their 
residence is established by their appointment for a given 
city and the vicinity, which is rather vague and accords a 
great deal of leeway. I am quite satisfied that this amend- 
ment improves the situation. There is no doubt about that. 
But I would not want any problem to arise from the strict 
definition of “twenty-five miles thereof.” Since this sort of 
thing can be rather difficult to measure at times, I do not 
think it is a problem that will occur in practice. 


The second amendment—which is an important one, but 
which was not really the main purpose of the bill—pro- 
vides for interest to be paid on judgments of the Supreme 
Court of Canada, when the Supreme Court allows appeals 
from lower courts where no awards of money were made. 


Where the judgment of the first court was rendered, let 
us say, two or three years ago, with no award being made, 
and the Supreme Court reverses the judgment and gives 
an award, it is only fair that the award should bear 
interest from the date of the first judgment, if not from 
the date of the introduction of the original action. 


In my opinion, interest should be paid from the date of 
the introduction of the original action in many cases. With 
regard to Quebec legislation, the award bears judgment 
from the date of the introduction of the action and not 
from the date of the judgment itself. 


I would like to question in committee whether this is 
really the purpose of the legislation—whether it is from 
the date of the judgment of the first court or from the date 
of the introduction of the action in the first court. In a 
case for damages, for instance, three years could elapse 
between the date of the introduction of the action and the 
judgment of the first court. That judgment of the first 
court might reject the action, and three years later the 
Supreme Court might reverse the judgment and award an 
amount. That amount should bear interest from the date of 
the introduction of the action and not from the date of the 
first judgment. However, I would like to deal with this 
matter in committee. If an amendment is indicated, per- 
haps it could be made there. It is much easier to make an 
amendment in our committee when a bill has originated in 
the Senate, rather than wait for an amendment to be made 
in the other place. 


I come now to the main purpose of the bill, which is to 
provide for the abolition of all appeals as of right in civil 
cases to the Supreme Court of Canada, and see to it that 
only those cases in which leave is granted by the Supreme 
Court will be dealt with by the Supreme Court of Canada. 


As has been explained—and is well known by lawyers 
generally and others who are interested in the problem— 
there has been for several years a tremendous carryover of 
cases from one session of the court to another. As a result 
there is a considerable delay which cannot be recouped or 
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which will not be recaptured, unless we provide for the 
amendment proposed here. 


Under the present system, there are too many cases 
going to the Supreme Court and many of them arise out of 
an appeal as of right which exists in all cases where the 
amount involved is $10,000 or more. By today’s standard 
that is a very small amount, but the idea of giving a right 
only in cases providing for an amount of $10,000 or more is, 
I suggest, a very bad principle, because there are cases 
which involve less than $10,000 but which raise principles 
that are more important to the general public than some 
cases which involve several hundreds of thousands of 
dollars. 


In the good old days, the Supreme Court probably had 
all the time it needed to deal with the cases that came 
before it, but today that court is not able to deal with all 
the cases that come before it. 


We have to find a solution. As has been explained by 
Senator Connolly, the Canadian Bar Association appoint- 
ed a committee which made some recommendations. The 
main recommendation of that committee was that an 
appeal to the Supreme Court should be given only in cases 
where leave is granted by that court or where leave is 
granted by the last court of appeal of any province as it 
exists today. The report of the Canadian Bar Association, I 
think, makes sense. It has generally been agreed that this 
was a solution—at least, the first solution to be tried. It 
was considered better to try to diminish the load of the 
Supreme Court rather than add to the number of members 
of the court. 


If the solution proposed in this legislation does not bring 
the result hoped for, the question of adding to the number 
of members of the court can later be considered. But I 
doubt whether this will be necessary. 


I am, however, concerned that the solution proposed 
might just shift the load of the Supreme Court from one 
area to another rather than effectively diminish that load. 


As was explained by the sponsor of the bill, the only 
criterion under which leave will be granted is the question 
of the “public importance” of the case, which is a rather 
vague term. 


The sponsor said: 


The discretion is very broad, and I think it must be 
read in conjunction with the considerable body of 
jurisprudence that has been built up in the area. 


I know that several years ago the Supreme Court, when 
granting leave to appeal, used to give reasons. At that time 
a body of jurisprudence was built up to show that in 
matters of constitutional dispute, references by the federal 
or provincial governments, and in all matters of conflict of 
jurisprudence between the court of last resort of each 
province, leave would generally be granted. However, for 
several years now the Supreme Court has taken the atti- 
tude that it did not have to give any reason for accepting 
or rejecting an application for leave. 


I well remember in one case, where I was opposing an 
application, that the Chief Justice asked, “Don’t you think 
that this case is an important one?” What could I say? I 
only plead important cases. 
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@ (2040) 
Senator Walker: Did you tell him that? 
Senator Flynn: By gesture, anyway; by attitude. 
Senator Langlois: That applies to your opponents also. 


Senator Flynn: If my opponent pleaded his case was 
important, how could I say it was not? The point I want to 
make is that on applications for leave to appeal will be 
decided the right of any party wishing to go before the 
Supreme Court of Canada. It is at that point that the case 
will be decided for the most part. 


There are a good many costs involved in making an 
application for leave to appeal. The case has to be pre- 
pared, written argument has to be presented, and so forth. 
Even if a case takes only a matter of an hour before the 
court, counsel coming from a distant part of this country 
would have to charge for the time and expense involved. 
For those reasons, the parties should be aware of the 
general criteria on which applications will either be grant- 
ed or rejected. I do not suggest that this should be pro- 
vided in detail in the legislation itself. However, I should 
like to get some assurance in committee that it is the 
intention to build up a body of jurisprudence in this 
connection. I do not think the present body of jurispru- 
dence would be applicable under the new formula found in 
this legislation. In my estimation it is of the utmost impor- 
tance that the public be aware of the criteria. This would 
be to the advantage of the court as well as the parties 
involved. 

On October 15 last, I asked the sponsor of the bill, 
Senator Connolly (Ottawa West), about the number of 
applications being made presently and the time spent by 
the court on them, to which his reply was that in 1972 
there were 156 applications; in 1973, 169; and in 1974, to 
October 15, 103. I also asked the sponsor of the bill what 
the proportion is of leaves granted to the number applied 
for, the reply to which was that in 1972 there were 39 
granted out of 156; in 1973, 58 granted out of 169; and in 
1974, up to October 15, 40 leaves granted out of 103 applica- 
tions. So, about one-third: of the applications are being 
granted. 


If the only means of appealing to the Supreme Court of 
Canada is by leave, what will the number of applications 
be since there is no rule other than the public importance 
of the case? The number will certainly jump during the 
first years. If the court has to deal with all these applica- 
tions, what is gained on the one hand will be lost on the 
other. For that reason, I feel it is of utmost importance to 
define, as soon as possible, the ground rules for accepting 
or rejecting applications for leave to appeal. 


Senator Goldenberg: Would the honourable senator 
permit a question? 


Senator Flynn: Certainly. 


Senator Goldenberg: Are you suggesting that the 
ground rules be set out in the legislation? 


Senator Flynn: No. I said just the contrary a few 
moments ago. In my opinion, it will be up to the Supreme 
Court, either by way of building up a body of jurispru- 
dence or by establishing policies, to set out the ground 
rules. The important thing is that the parties know where 
they stand and that the court not spend too much time on 
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applications which will result in no benefit at all arising 
out of this legislation. 


As far as the actual hearings of applications are con- 
cerned, the Canadian Bar Association favours the con- 
tinuation of these applications being heard bya panel of 
three members of the court, which would mean there could 
be three panels hearing applications at the same time. The 
important thing in these applications is that the court 
consider the applications in the same way. It would be 
very easy, for instance, to have a panel made up of three 
judges from the province of Quebec to establish a body of 
jurisprudence applicable to Quebec and to have another 
body of jurisprudence applicable to other parts of the 
country. 


If my information is correct, applications are heard by 
the whole court in the United States. The United States 
Supreme Court, of course, receives help from the clerical 
staff, but generally the decision to grant or reject an 
application is one arrived at by the whole court. This could 
be done here. It would not involve too much time, pro- 
vided the public, generally, the parties involved, and the 
legal profession are aware of the criteria the court will use 
in either accepting or rejecting an application. I would not 
want a wrong decision handed down on an application for 
leave in any given case simply because only three mem- 
bers of the court heard the application. That, in my view, 
is a danger. To adopt the system whereby the whole court 
hears applications would not require any amendment to 
the legislation. 


Since the Supreme Court of Canada is the court of last 
resort, its role being a very important one in our society, it 
has to have an overall jurisdiction in order to decide 
problems concerning the public at large, not simply the 
parties involved, and because of that the decision rendered 
by the Supreme Court of Canada on applications for leave, 
as well as in respect of final judgments, should be a 
decision arrived at by the whole court. 


It is my hope that this practice will be established over 
the coming years. The first step in that direction, of 
course, would be for the court to let the public know, as 
soon as possible, the terms on which applications will be 
granted or rejected. 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, if I understood 
my honourable friend correctly, his concern is with the 
interpretation of the expression “public importance.” I, 
too, am troubled with the interpretation of that expres- 
sion, especially in opposition with the often uséd expres- 
sion “public interest.” I am wondering whether a case 
affecting the future rights of a party, for example, would 
be considered as a “matter of public importance.” It is 
very important that this should be clarified to my mind. 

@ (2050) 


Senator Flynn: This one particular question must be 
clarified. 


On motion of Senator Grosart, debate adjourned. 


PROPRIETARY OR PATENT MEDICINE ACT 
TRADE MARKS ACT 


BILL TO REPEAL AND TO AMEND—SECOND READING 
On the Order: 
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Resuming the debate on the motion of the Honour- 
able Senator Bonnell, seconded by the Honourable 
Senator McGrand, for the second reading of the Bill 
S-9, intituled: “An Act to repeal the Proprietary or 

. Patent Medicine Act and to amend the Trade Marks 
Act”.—(Honourable Senator Macdonald). 


Senator Macdonald: Honourable senators, if it is agree- 
able, I should like to yield to Senator Sullivan. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is 
senators? 


it agreed, honourable 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Hon. Joseph A. Sullivan: Honourable senators, we shall 
now go from legal jargon to medical technicalities for a 
change. 


Senator Flynn: Which is worse? 


Senator Sullivan: Legal jargon. 


In rising to participate in this debate on the motion for 
the second reading of Bill S-9, I wish to congratulate the 
sponsor, Senator Bonnell. Having had a fair amount of 
dealings with the Department of National Health and 
Welfare, and the food and drugs directorates, over the 
years, I am fully cognizant of the machinations of their 
minds and how they work. Some honourable senators will 
recall that a few years ago we had the privilege of having 
the leading experts of the country on drugs, particularly 
pertaining to antibiotics, appearing before the Standing 
Senate Committee on Banking, Trade and Commerce. 
They made a great contribution at that time, and some of 
the proposals in this legislation today are as a result of 
what happened in that committee a few years ago. 


I am in the main in complete agreement with this 
legislation, but it does not go quite far enough. I am being 
constructively critical and not destructive for a change. 
Essentially Bill S-9 replaces the present Proprietary or 
Patent Medicine Act, the contents of which, following 
considerable amendment, will become a section of the 
Food and Drugs Act. True, the section to be included in 
the Food and Drugs Act is not yet written, but essentially 
it will be based on two concepts. It is to retain the best 
features of the Proprietary or Patent Medicine Act while 
discarding those features which are out of date. This is to 
be accomplished by an as yet unwritten amendment to the 
Food and Drugs Act which will, first, require the listing on 
every label of each and every ingredient which is con- 
tained in the medication, and, secondly, establish a contin- 
uous scientific review of data pertaining to the manufac- 
ture—I shall have more to say on that momentarily— 
quality, safety and effectiveness of proprietary medicines. 

In general, this will do away with the so-called secret 
formulas, which from an academic point of view is long 
overdue. Why legislation such as this was not placed on 
the statute books long ago I do not know. Modern thera- 
peutics have no place for such remedies, particularly when 
adverse drug interactions might well occur with pre- 
scribed medications. It is, however, difficult to assess the 
total impact of this legislation without knowing the 
details of the proposed amendments to the Food and Drugs 
Act which will replace the Proprietary or Patent Medicine 
Act. 
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I have had a full discussion with Dr. W. E. Alexander, 
the Dean of the Faculty of Pharmacy of the University of 
Toronto, on this legislation, and some of these remarks are 
his valued judgments and contributions that he has made 
in other areas in relation to a drug and its effect on 
various parts of the body. 


The following are the potential results of the proposed 
legislation. First, the continuous scientific review will 
likely become the responsibility of the Health Protection 
Branch. I should like to know—and probably the only 
place we will get this information will be in committee— 
who will carry out the continuous scientific review. The 
regulations which pertain to licensing for the manufacture 
of prescription drugs will likely prevail. Secondly, the 
proof of quality, safety and effectiveness of proprietary 
medicines will become the responsibility of the manufac- 
turer. Thirdly—and this was not mentioned in the legisla- 
tion—herbal medicinals of unknown composition will 
likely require detailed analysis prior to being allowed for 
sale to the public. 


In general, the results of the above three points can only 
be commended. However, from the point of view of the 
industry I would think many products would not come up 
to the standards of the proposed amendments, and there- 
fore could not be marketed. Thus, while the Proprietary or 
Patent Medicine Act reduced the number of marketed 
patent medicines from approximately 5,600 to 2,000, as the 
sponsor says in the first paragraph on page 127 of Hansard, 
the proposed amendments will likely reduce this number 
of 2,000 quite markedly. From an academic point of view, 
if a drug offered for sale to the public cannot survive on a 
scientific review of manufacture, quality, safety and effec- 
tiveness, it should be withdrawn from the market. 


Here I interject a point that I think is well taken. It is in 
regard to what I called previously bi-equivalency studies 
of drugs, about which we had a discussion a few years ago, 
in which the “me-tooers” or copiers, as Senator Macnaugh- 
ton knows, would manufacture a drug in Italy or Poland, 
change the chemical formula a little and try to put it on 
the market as a cheaper drug. I would not give it to a sick 
cat, but they would get away with it. After all, modern 
drugs are so potent and specific that their administration 
to the patient does not leave any room for error. 


We are aware that this is a time-consuming and expen- 
sive process. We have the facilities and teaching schools in 
- the medical schools of this country to carry this out. We do 
not have to increase the personnel of the Health Protec- 
tion Branch to do that if they will avail themselves of all 
the facilities that are present in the teaching schools. 
However, the patient’s health should be of supreme impor- 
tance to us. The lowest cost drug reimbursement policy 
should be instituted only—and I repeat only—if the 
bi-equivalency between two chemically equivalent drugs 
has been proved, and that requires a really first class 
laboratory in this field. 


Now we get to television and those things we see adver- 
tised every day. They are worthless. If we insist on this 
prerequisite in antibiotics we must have the most strin- 
gent control over malicious TV advertising of those ques- 
tionable products and their spurious claims. The greatest 
advantage some of those nose drops advertised on the 
television screen have is in the Kleenex you buy with 
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them. It seems to me that the only advertisement you can 
believe, because you know the quality of the product, is 
that for Molson’s Export Ale. You know how much to take 
and how much not to take. 


@® (2100) 
Hon. Senators: Hear, hear. 
Senator Perrault: No commercials! 


Senator Sullivan: Honourable senators, I have referred 
to the presentation of Senator Bonnell and I have to agree 
with Senator Buckwold when he made the following state- 
ment, as reported at page 128 of Senate Hansard: 


The point of my question, which was not answered, is 
whether it would not be better under these regula- 
tions to control that type of advertising, which may 
not be based exactly on the facts. 


All I can say to that, honourable senators, is that my 
answer is a decided yes. Somehow or other this should be 
incorporated in this legislation. 


There is another aspect which perhaps we have had 
enough of tonight in Senator Haig’s presentation, but 
about which Senator Grosart most reasonably asked cer- 
tain questions. I refer again to page 128 of the Hansard 
where Senator Grosart states the following: 


It is most important that we know the phrasing and 
the authority for these regulations under the Food and 
Drugs Act, which are now taking over a very impor- 
tant aspect of the former act. 


As I understand it, Bill S-9 effectively gives notice that 
the current Proprietary or Patent Medicine Act will cease 
to exist as of January 1976. Presumably, the amendments 
to the Food and Drugs Act, which will replace the Proprie- 
tary or Patent Medicine Act, will be debated adequately 
prior to becoming law. Nevertheless, they will have the 
effect of eliminating those drug products of questionable 
effectiveness from sale to the public. In other words, the 
manufacturer has to put on the label what is in the 
preparation, and it cannot be sold indefinitely over the 
counter. Surely this must be accepted as an appropriate 
position to take. I commend this legislation. 


Hon. Léopold Langlois: Honourable senators, Senator 
Bonnell, the sponsor of this bill, is away from Ottawa on 
official business, having had to proceed to the capital of 
his province to attend the funeral of the late Lieutenant- 
Governor of Prince Edward Island. On his behalf, there- 
fore, I should like to refer to some imprecisions reported in 
Hansard of October 17 in connection with this bill. 


Senator Choquette: Do we understand that you are 
closing the debate? 


Senator Langlois: No. I am merely clarifying answers in 
the debate on this bill. I also wish to answer a few 
questions which were raised during the debate. 


On page 126 of Hansard the statement appears that 
“patented” formulae were placed in the British Phar- 
macopoeia. This is not so. The royal “patent” was granted 
so that a formula was protected but the ingredients were, 
in fact, never disclosed when a patent was granted. 


At the top of page 127, in the lefthand column, it is 
stated that there were some 5,600 different patent drugs on 
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the market in 1908. This should read “1935” instead of 
“1908”’. 


On page 128, in response to a question by Senator Buck- 
wold, it is indicated that the advertising of drugs comes 
under the Department of Consumer and Corporate 
Affairs. The Food and Drugs Act and regulations provide 
ample authority to control drug advertising. Since medical 
experts are required to evaluate advertising, this control is 
found in the regulations under the Food and Drugs Act, 
and is the responsibility of the Department of National 
Health and Welfare. 


On page 128, Senator Grosart asked a number of ques- 
tions. I believe the following observations should be made 
with respect to them. 


The Governor in Council has authority to make regula- 
tions under the Food and Drugs Act. The authority is 
specified in section 25 of the act, and is very wide. It 
extends to making regulations under the Food and Drugs 
Act respecting proprietary medicines, while the Proprie- 
tary or Patent Medicine Act is still in force. In other 
words, the making of food and drug regulations and the 
repeal of the Proprietary or Patent Medicine Act are two 
distinct matters. 


The Governor in Council has authority to make regula- 
tions under the Food and Drugs Act. The proprietary 
regulations are made under the authority of the Food and 
Drugs Act. They are reviewed by the Department of Jus- 
tice under the authority of the Statutory Instruments Act 
and are passed by order in council. They are then printed 
in the Canada Gazette, and copies of the orders in council 
are forwarded to the Standing Joint Committee of the 
Senate and the House of Commons on Regulations and 
other Statutory Instruments, where they are reviewed. 


Senator Sullivan raised some important points tonight 
and expressed the hope that they would be met or com- 
mented on in committee. It is my intention, when this 
debate on second reading is concluded, to move, on behalf 
of the sponsor, that the bill be referred to the Standing 
Senate Committee on National Health and Welfare. 


Senator Macdonald: Honourable senators, of course I 
agree with what has been said, and with the importance of 
having the ingredients of these drugs listed on the label. If 
I recall correctly, the sponsor of the bill suggested that 
this would be valuable in a case where a person, such as a 
child, had taken an overdose of a particular patented 
medicine, because a doctor would know what he had to 
contend with, what had been taken and how to treat it. 


There is, however, one question that bothers me—and I 
do not know if there is any solution to it—and that is: 
Even if these ingredients are listed, how valuable will 
such a listing be to the ordinary layman buying patented 
medicines over the counter? The reason I ask that ques- 
tion is that the schedule to the present Proprietary or 
Patent Medicine Act lists 45 drugs which are contained in 
some of these patent medicines, and which are listed with 
the department before a licence can be obtained. When I 
look at the names of those 45 drugs, I doubt whether there 
are six which anybody could pronounce, let alone know 
what is contained in them. Some way should be found, 
apart from medical terminology, to let people know in 


plain English just what is in the drug, and what they are 
buying. 

Senator Sullivan: Well, Senator Macdonald, you say, 
“plain English.” That is fine. Frankly, I would like to have 
some of these legal phrases in plain English too. However, 
I quite agree with what you say regarding the listing of 
the pharmaceutical contents of a particular preparation. 


Let us say, for example, that you have a little package of 
pills such as Rolaids which, supposedly, will suddenly 
remove your indigestion. If the manufacturer is going to 
have to list the names of the ingredients, then I feel there 
is no use in giving the Latin names of the drugs concerned 
or anything of that sort; but I do feel—and this is the 
important point—that the very listing of the ingredients, 
and not just calling the preparation by a trade name, will 
put the manufacturers up against the wall to show that 
the particular product they are selling will produce the 
advertised results. At that point the product will have to 
be tested in proper laboratories throughout the country. In 
that way, therefore, the number of products that are not 
good will be cut down. 


In my opinion, if we can accomplish that much, we will 
be doing some good. But I quite agree with you. If a person 
gets a bottle of some kind of sleeping medicine and keeps 
on taking it, there is no way for a doctor to know whether 
the patient has a brain tumor or not. 


Motion agreed to and bill read second time. 
@ (2110) 


REFERRED TO COMMITTEE 


On motion of Senator Langlois, bill referred to the 
Standing Senate Committee on Health, Welfare and 
Science. 


FEEDS ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING—DEBATE CONTINUED 


The Senate resumed from Thursday, October 17, the 
debate on the motion of Senator Argue for the second 
reading of the Bill S-10, to amend the Feeds Act. 


Hon. Paul Yuzyk: Honourable senators, I note that the 
sponsor of the bill is not here, but somebody will reply on 
his behalf, I imagine. 


As has been explained by Senator Argue, the chairman 
of the Standing Senate Committee on Agriculture, this is a 
bill similar to one passed by this chamber previously. In 
the last session of the Twenty-ninth Parliament, a bill was 
introduced to amend the Animal Contagious Diseases Act, 
which was referred to committee and studied thoroughly 
in three meetings with witnesses from the department and 
several interested organizations. The amendments report- 
ed by the committee were subsequently adopted by the 
Senate, but the bill was not fully considered in the other 
place because of the early dissolution of Parliament. That 
bill I note, was re-introduced in the other house only 
yesterday. 

Bill S-10, to amend the Feeds Act, is in the same general 
field. Its passage through this house should not require 
much time, as the membership of the committee, which 
includes myself, is preponderantly the same. 
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This bill deals with rather complicated matters which 
require some explanation. Fortunately, my task has been 
made easier by Senator Argue’s speech during the last 
sitting, in which he outlined the contents and made some 
useful comments. 


In recent years great changes have taken place in the 
manufacture and distribution of animal nutrition. New 
products, such as enzymes and amino acids, have been 
introduced for feeding animals, and by-products of other 
industries have been added to feeds. These advances were 
not foreseen when the act was last revised in 1960. Some of 
these new ingredients and additives have had harmful 
effects on the livestock, on the consumer, and also on the 
environment. The Feeds Act is therefore being amended to 
cover the many new products used in feeds today. 


The bill also amends the definition of livestock to 
include fish, rabbits and mink, since fish and rabbits are 
farmed for food, and mink for clothing. Regulations will 
have to be provided. 


At the present time those who sell or import feed have 
to register their product before selling it, and the product 
has to meet certain standards as to composition, packaging 
and labelling. This bill extends this responsibility beyond 
sellers and importers, and covers Canadian manufacturers 
of feed. This is entirely logical, and one wonders why it 
was not provided for much earlier. 


Bill S-10 spares the livestock raiser who feeds his ani- 
mals whole seeds or grains of cultivated farm crops when 
they are free of deleterious substances. The bill also spares 
the livestock producer who mixes his own feed, provided 
he does not use in it any kind of drug that might be 
harmful to human health or the environment. 


This strikes me as a strange and even contradictory 
provision. If the feed is produced by a feed-producing 
company, which employs experts in the field, then the 
government wants to be sure of every particle that goes 
into the feed. If the feed is made by a livestock producer, 
who has only a limited knowledge of enzymes, amino 
acids, proteins, vitamins, et cetera, all that the government 
is then concerned about is that he does not poison us with 
some sort of chemical or drug. Naturally, we do not want 
to eat meat from unhealthy animals. I doubt, however, 
that livestock producers are unscrupulous, and are pre- 
pared to poison consumers in order to make a bigger 
profit. This matter is somewhat confusing, and I hope that 
it can be straightened out in committee. 


To enforce all these regulations, the government will 
have to increase bureaucratic control and the bureaucracy. 
To me and to many other Canadian citizens this is repul- 
sive. The continuous extension of bureaucracy means that 
soon most aspects of Canadian life will come under gov- 
ernment control, and this appears to be the intent of the 
present Liberal administration. It seems that the only way 
this government knows of fighting increasing unemploy- 
ment is by creating jobs for bureaucrats. I understand that 
fully one-seventh of the labour force in Canada is now 
employed by various government agencies, but unemploy- 
ment is still growing. 


I am sure that farmers and livestock producers have had 
enough of meddlesome bureaucracy, and do not want any 
more inspectors and officials. We shall have to be very 
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careful that the smooth, soft-handed bureaucrats, whose 
main exposure to feed and animals has been chiefly 
through textbooks and seminars, do not make life impos- 
sible for the livestock producer. 


Today feed is frightfully expensive because the basic 
ingredients—grains of various sorts—are more expensive 
than ever before. Consequently, the livestock producers 
must look for feed supplements that will be more effective 
in helping the animal grow quickly and remain in good 
health. Experiments are being constantly carried out to 
find suitable additives that will lower the cost of feeding 
the animal while maintaining it in healthy condition, and 
at the same time provide top grade food of excellent 
nutritional quality. 


We, the legislators, must make sure that the feed pro- 
ducers are not completely frustrated and discouraged in 
the use of additives that could be beneficial to the live- 
stock, and the producer. We know that overzealous 
bureaucrats can hinder the producer, and the result could 
be still higher meat prices. This bill should be carefully 
considered in committee. 


Hon. A. Hamilton McDonald: Honourable senators, it is 
not my intention to speak at any length, but I do want to 
reply to some of the remarks of Senator Yuzyk. Before I do 
so, however, I must say that I have no idea when the Feeds 
Act first came into being, or whether it has a history as 
long as that of the Supreme Court Act and the Proprietary 
or Patent Medicine Act. I know that in the early days in 
western Canada there were some strange antics as far as 
patent medicines were concerned. I can remember when 
they were sold by auction from a democrat. Of course, 
through government legislation and bureaucrats, if you 
like, we have moved a long way since that time. 


The same thing is true with respect to animal feeds. My 
first recollection of additives to home-grown livestock 
feed is that they were generally purchased from a sales- 
man who had a slick car, and who probably came from 
Toronto or Montreal. He sold you a bag—probably 100 
pounds—of cattle supplement, pig supplement, hen sup- 
plement, and so forth, that would cure anything and 
everything. I think it was chiefly sand and dried paint. 
Through this act, however, and other acts, the livestock 
industry has moved a long way, and the fact that we are 
able to produce meat in the present-day quantities is 
largely due to the activities of feed companies, of scien- 
tists, of our universities, and of government bureaucrats 
who have made it possible to produce 1,150-pound and 
1,200-pound steers in a little over 12 months. Not very long 
ago, it used to take three years to do this. I hate to think of 
what the price a pound of beef would be in the butchers’ 
shops today if we were still taking three years to get an 
animal up to 1,100 pounds or more 


@ (2120) 


The same thing is true with hogs. Only a few short years 
ago it took anything from eight to 12 months to produce a 
hog ready for market. Today if it takes over five and a half 
months you are losing money. It used to take six or eight 
months to produce a chicken; today it takes six or eight 
weeks. I repeat that a lot of this is due to the growth 
stimulants, the vitamins and the balanced diets now avail- 
able for the production of meat products. 
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We have a history in this area, honourable senators, as 
good as, if not better than, that of most of the other 
nations in the world today. Some of the products we have 
banned from Canada are very helpful in stimulating 
growth, but it has been found that there is a possibility, at 
least, that some of them cause cancer in human beings. 


I want to give credit to past governments which pro- 
duced legislation in this area to stimulate the growth of 
the livestock industry and keep it viable. This bill merely 
brings the Feeds Act into 1974. It is my hope that we will 
continue to go forward, and have, in a year or two, further 
amendments so that the livestock producer can continue 
to produce meat products in the quantities needed at home 
and abroad. If in consequence it becomes necessary for us 
to have additional bureaucrats, then, honourable senators, 
surely this is one area where we can afford them. I can 
think of many other areas where we could do with fewer 
inspectors. 


In view of the effects this legislation will have on the 
economy it is well worthwhile, and I commend it to all 
honourable senators. 


On motion of Senator Norrie, debate adjourned. 


STATUTE REVISION BILL 
SECOND READING 


The Senate resumed from Thursday, October 17, the 
debate on the motion of Senator Stanbury for the second 
reading of Bill S-3, to provide for a continuing revision 
and consolidation of the statutes and regulations of 
Canada. 


Hon. Lionel Choquette: Honourable senators, I rise to 
support the motion for the second reading of this bill, 
though not without certain reservations. In an exchange of 
pleasantries during the Throne Speech debate, I indicated 
that in resigning as Deputy Leader of the Opposition I had 
not thereby taken a vow of silence. I still enjoy the cut and 
thrust of debate and, on appropriate occasions, I have not 
hesitated to sally forth on “search and destroy” missions. 
As my fellow senators know, this is not such an occasion, 
and I hope my colleagues will not miss the thunder and 
lightning. 


With the avowed purposes of this bill, so ably explained 
by its sponsor, no one could disagree—certainly not a 
practitioner of the law. Those purposes are, in the words of 
the sponsor, “to make the law more readily available to 
the public, to the legal profession, and to parliamentari- 
ans.” That is really the object of this bill. 


I personally welcome the establishment of a permanent 
commission, under the aegis of the Minister of Justice, to 
revise and consolidate from time to time the public stat- 
utes. I have in the past objected to “omnibus” statutes 
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which, within a single act, amend a large number of other 
acts. Also, it is not always easy to obtain a consolidated 
version of an act which takes account of all the myriad 
amendments made one way or another in the past. Hope- 
fully, some of these difficulties may be remedied if the 
current proposals are faithfully carried out. 


I also welcome the intended participation of Parliament 
in future revisions of the statute law. I am sure this work 
of revision is too great a responsibility to be left exclusive- 
ly to bureaucrats, however informed and enlightened they 
may or may not be. I hope, indeed, that there will be 
established a joint committee of both houses to review the 
work of the commission in this regard. 


I note, however—and the sponsor will correct me if I am 
wrong—that there appears to be no provision for a corre- 
sponding parliamentary review of the revisions, from time 
to time, of the regulations. We have had quite a discussion 
tonight about regulations, but I wish to repeat with 
respect to this bill that there appears to be no provision for 
corresponding parliamentary review of the revisions, from 
time to time, of the regulations. I thought there was in 
being a scrutiny committee of both Houses of Parliament 
on regulations and statutory instruments—and I see the 
joint chairman, Senator Forsey, is not present—fully 
capable and willing to review the work of the proposed 
commission in this regard. That is the proposition I intend 
to make if and when this bill is referred to committee. 


All in all, in my opinion, this legislation should not be 
rushed through willy-nilly, but should be thoroughly 
examined by the Standing Senate Committee on Legal 
and Constitutional Affairs where informed officials, and 
possibly the minister, can give us a full explanation. 


Motion agreed to and bill read second time. 


REFERRED TO COMMITTEE 
On motion of Senator Langlois, bill referred to Standing 
Senate Committee on Legal and Constitutional Affairs. 
@ (2130) 


CUSTOMS ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING—ORDER STANDS 


On the Order: 

Resuming the debate on the motion of the Honour- 
able Senator Cook, seconded by the Honourable Sena- 
tor Inman, for the second reading of the Bill S-4, 
intituled: “An Act to amend the Customs Act.”—(Hon- 
ourable Senator Bélisle). 


Senator Bélisle: Honourable senators, as the sponsor of 
the bill is not present in the chamber, and due to the 
lateness of the hour, I ask that this order stand until 
tomorrow. 

Order stands. 


The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 2 p.m. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The Special Committee of the Senate on Aging tabled 92 
recommendations on February 2, 1966. The following 
study reports on the action taken on the various recom- 
mendations. Of the 92 recommendations, 25 were imple- 
mented, 54 were partially implemented and 13 were not 
implemented. 


ORDER OF REFERENCE 


Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the 
Senate, Tuesday, July 29th, 1963: 


“With leave of the Senate, 
The Honourable Senator Connolly, P.C., moved, sec- 
onded by the Honourable Senator Vaillancourt: 


That a Special Committee of the Senate be appointed 
to examine the problem involved in the promotion of the 
welfare of the aged and aging persons, in order to ensure 
that in addition to the provision of a sufficient income, 
there are also developed adequate services and facilities 
of a positive and preventive kind so that older persons 
may continue to live healthy and useful lives as members 
of the Canadian community and the need for the max- 
imum co-operation of all levels of government in the 
promotion thereof; 


That the said Committee be composed of the Honour- 
able Senators Blois, Brooks, Croll, Dessureault, Fergusson, 
Gershaw, Grosart, Haig, Hollett, Inman, Jodoin, Lefran- 
cois, Macdonald (Brantford), McGrand, Pearson, Quart, 
Roebuck, Smith (Kamloops), Smith (Queens-Shelburne) 
and Sullivan; 


That the Committee have power to engage the services 
of technical, clerical and other personnel as may be neces- 
sary for the purpose of the inquiry; 


That the Committee have power to send for persons, 
papers and records, to print such papers and evidence 
from day to day as may be ordered by the Committee 
and to sit during sittings and adjournments of the Senate; 


That the evidence received and taken on the subject at 
preceding sessions be referred to the Committee; and 

That the Committee be instructed to report to the 
Senate from time to time its findings, together with such 
recommendations as it may see fit to make. 


After debate, and— 
The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative.” 


J. F. MacNEILL, 
Clerk of the Senate. 


The Committee was reconstituted during the three 
succeeding sessions of Parliament. See Journals of the 
Senate, February 19th, 1964, April 6th, 1965, and January 
19th, 1966. 

The Final Report of The Special Committee of the 
Senate on Aging was tabled on Wednesday, February 2, 
1966. The Report contained ninety-two recommendations 
under the following headings: 


(1) Income Status and Security. 

(2) Employment Status and Opportunities. 
(3) Health Status and Health Care. 

(4) Housing Status and Needs. 

(5) Community Services for Older People. 
(6) Research and Statistics. 

(7) Planning and Co-ordination. 


The Final Report of The Special Committee on Aging 
was debated in the Senate on February 7, 8, 9, 23 and 24, 
1966. 


(1) RECOMMENDATIONS THAT ARE IMPLEMENTED 


Recommendation 1 


The Committee endorses in principle the institution 
of an income guarantee program for all persons 
aged 65 and over and recommends to the Federal 
Government that this proposal be given immediate 
study. 


ACTION TAKEN 


This recommendation has been implemented as fol- 
lows: 

1. Beginning in 1966 the qualifying age for universal 
Old Age Security pension was reduced annually by one 
year so that by 1970 the plan was universal for all in- 
dividuals 65 years of age and over. 


2. In 1967 a Guaranteed Income Supplement was initi- 
ated that pays to the aged, on an income tested basis, a 
supplement that is reduced by one dollar for every two 
dollars of other income received (excluding Old Age 
Security benefits). According to the provisions of that 
Act the basic amount of the monthly pension was seventy- 
five dollars; the amount of the supplement was thirty 
dollars in 1967 and in any year after 1967, forty per cent 
of the amount of the pension paid, minus one dollar for 
each full two dollars of the pensioner’s monthly base 
income.” 


(1) Revised Statutes of Canada 1970, Old Age Security Act, 
Volume V, Chapter O-6, pp. 2-5. 


3. In 1972 legislation was passed that assured that 
benefit levels would be fully adjusted once a year to 
keep pace with the cost-of-living index.” During 1971 
the basic amount of the monthly pension was eighty 
dollars. This was adjusted according to the Consumer 
Price Index so that in 1972 the basic monthly pension 
was eighty-two dollars and eighty-eight cents. As 
of April 1971, the amount of the supplement varied as 
to the category of the pensioner. Pensioners who were 
single or pensioners who were married to a person who 
was not receiving a pension received a maximum of 
fifty-five dollars. Pensioners who were married to a per- 
son who was receiving a pension received forty-seven 
dollars and fifty cents each. These amounts were changed 
because of the Consumer Price Index, and in 1972 a 
single person or a married person whose spouse is not a 
pensioner received a supplement of sixty-seven dollars 
and twelve cents. Those married pensioners whose spouses 
were also pensioners received fifty-nine dollars and 
sixty-two cents. 

4. In September 1973 the Government announced that 
adjustments would be made quarterly to commence in 
October 1973. The adjustments would be made as of 
October first, January first, April first and July first. 


The following table illustrates the amount of basic 
payments and supplement payments from 1967 to the 
present, 


(2) Statutes of Canada, 1972, An Act to Amend the Old Age 
Security Act, Chapter 10, pp. 101-104. 

(3) Bill C-219, An Act to Amend the Old Age Security Act 
September 6, 1973, Chapter 35, pp. 3-4. 


TABLE 1 
AMOUNT OF SOCIAL SECURITY PAYMENTS AND GUARANTEED INCOME SUPPLEMENT ? 
1967-1974 
Jan. Jan. Jan. Jan. Jan. April Jan. April Oct. Jan. April 
Category of Pensioner Social Security Plans 1967 1968 1969 1970 1971 1971 1972 1973 1973 1974 1974 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Single Person or Married Old Age Pension........ 75 76.50 78 79.58 80 80 82.88 100 105.30 108.14 110.09 
Person Whose Spouse is a 
not a Pensioner Maximum Guaranteed 
Income Supplement... 30 30.60 31.20 31.83 33.61 55 67.12 70.14 73.86 75.85 77.22 


105 107.10 109.20 111.41 113.61 135 


150.00 170.14 179.16 183.99 187.31 


Married Person Old Age Pension........ 75 76.50 
Whose Spouse is a 
Pensioner Maximum Guaranteed 


Income Supplement... 


78 79.58 80 80 


30 30.60 31.20 31.83 33.61 47.50 59.62 


82.88 100 105.30 108.14 110.09 


68.58 


62.30 65.60 67.37 


105 107.10 109.20 111.41 113.61 127.50 142.50 162.30 170.90 175.51 178.67 
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Table 2 illustrates by province: 


(1) number of Old Age Security pensioners; 
(2) number of recipients receiving Guaranteed Income 


(4) average amount of Guaranteed Income Supplement 


paid to pensioners; 


Supplement; (5) average number of pensioners paid while outside 
(3) number receiving maximum Guaranteed Income Canada during the quarter ending December 1973. 
Supplement; 
TABLE 2 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
Quarterly Average 
Number of OAS 
Pensioners 
Province OAS GIS Maximum GIS Average GIS Paid While Outside 
Pensioners Recipients Recipients Payment Canada December 1973 
$ 
Newioundlands4. ec eee ee oe ene 34, 273 28 , 948 19,978 65.27 106 
Prince Edward Island....................6--- 12,849 9,883 5, 262 62.72 77 
NovarScotiateslie nate ee Leer aes iy ahs 75,655 51,809 26,427 62.45 430 
New sBrunswicksaet « to huieans ardeimeyrded ct face... 57,349 39, 183 20, 926 61.76 404 
Quebecs.c ticki hke dock ibaa eb teas 447, 404 284, 289 148 , 366 61.91 3,701 
Ontario seen eee he iach ee ee ot aes lores 678, 995 339, 245 125,372 58,33 5,869 
Manitoba =: eesscis tent . dod ie raat. gate 100, 533 62,945 25,991 59.79 642 
Saskatche wanaeissccrtsrcch ecru ier keen 98,371 60, 286 25,126 58.14 432 
Albertaccsesce cantik ttn eer Ee ee ie 125, 536 76, 584 33, 353 60. 44 740 
BritishtColumbiaw-eeeree eres: Lee Oe eee 218, 104 122,809 48,799 57.49 2,677 
Northwest Territories....... 917 764 631 71.85 1 
MUkON Gn eee he eke Cn ee cs 530 331 231 66.23 10 
Nationalist toc ees ene ae ec ee 1,850,516 1,077,076 480, 462 59.97 15,089 
Source: DSS Statistical Report for December 1973. 
“© House of Commons Debates, March 18, 1974, p. 588. 
Recommendation 6 2. Exploratory grants, to enable workers to search for 


That in line with the recommendation of the Eco- 
nomic Council of Canada, the NES, “as the key 
operational agency for implementing manpower 
policies” be responsible for analyzing basic supply 
and demand conditions and for administering the 
range of programs required to facilitate adjustment 
to technological change and to assist the movement 
of workers from areas of declining to those of in- 
creasing employment opportunities. 


ACTION TAKEN 


In 1967 the National Employment Service (NES) offices 
were renamed Canada Manpower Centres to reflect the 
emphasis on counselling, training, labour force mobility, 
skill up-grading etc. 


The Canada Manpower Mobility Program was intro- 
duced in 1967 to assist workers who cannot afford to 
relocate to obtain employment or to take advantage of 
training. The program provides three types of assistance: 


1. Trainee level grants to enable adults to take train- 
ing courses not available in the area; 


3. 


employment in other areas when work is not avail- 
able in their community; 


Relocation grants. 


The Manpower Consultative Service is available to help 
labour and manpower resolve problems resulting from 
technological or other industrial changes. 


During the 1972-73 fiscal year, $11,599,984 was ex- 


pended on the Mobility Program. This expenditure aided 
the relocation of 10,653 families, and provided 10,725 
workers with exploratory grants. Trainee travel and 
commuting assistance was given to 50,296 persons, making 
a total of 71,674 persons who received assistance under 
the Canada Manpower Mobility Program.” 


Recommendation 7 


That, in particular, the NES seek the cooperation of 
individual employers’ associations and unions in de- 
veloping procedures in relation to staff layoffs and 


(1) Canada. Manpower and Immigration Annual Report, 1972-73, 
p. 13. 


adjustments from whatever cause which, unless 
planned carefully well in advance, may have serious 
if not disastrous effects on the employment prospects 
of displaced older workers. 


ACTION TAKEN 


1. Under Part III of the Canada Labour Code effective 
January 1, 1972, an employer must give an employee with 
ten years or more service, eight weeks’ notice or payment 
in lieu. Where an employer terminates fifty or more, or 
10 per cent or more, of his employees whichever is 
greater, in any four week period he must 


(b) give the employees the following notice: 


(i) eight weeks’ notice if the employment of fifty 
or more persons and fewer than 200 persons is to 
be terminated at an establishment; 

(ii) twelve weeks’ notice if the employment of 200 
or more persons and fewer than 500 persons is to 
be terminated at an establishment; and 

(iii) sixteen weeks’ notice if the employment of 500 
or more persons is to be terminated at an establish- 
ment.” 


2. Most industrial contracts negotiated by management 
and unions provide for consultation in the event of lay- 
offs or changes affecting workers of all ages. 


3. During the fiscal year 1971-72 the Labour Manage- 
ment Consultation Branch of the Department of Labour 
devoted considerable effort to generating meaningful 
dialogue between unions and management in all sectors 
of the economy by actively promoting the formation of 
joint consultation committees and providing a variety of 
support services to existing committees. As of March 
31, 1972 there were 497 committees representing 180,381 
workers in industries under federal jurisdiction and 2,219 
committees representing 631,371 employees in enterprises 
under provincial jurisdiction. Some 60 educational 
seminars were held to assist both management and 
workers to come to a better understanding of their roles 
within the collective bargaining process. Three area 
labour-management conferences were held in 1971-72. 
The Branch is also engaged in publishing pamphlets and 
committee aids dealing with joint consultation. A Branch 
newspaper, “Teamwork in Industry” is published ten 
times a year.” These are designed to meet the needs of 
all age groups. 


Recommendation 10 


That an examination be made of those training 
programs provided for under the Technical and 
Vocational Training Assistance Act, which have as 
their object the up-grading of employed workers 
and the retraining of the unemployed with a view 


(1) Regulations made under the Employment Standard Act 1968, 
as amended. (Part III of Canada Labour Code). Standards 
relate to only 9 per cent of labour force under federal juris- 
diction. 


(2) Canada. Labour Canada Annual Report, 1971-72, Ottawa. 


to determining the reasons for the limited use 
currently being made of them, and that such mea- 
sures as are indicated be taken to improve their 
effectiveness in attracting and holding students 
especially in the older age range. 


ACTION TAKEN 


The Adult Occupational Training Act of 1967 replaced 
the Technical and Vocational Training Assistance Act 
of 1960-61 under which the Federal Government had 
shared with the provinces the cost of many training 
activities. 


The A.O.T. Act provides that the Department may 
purchase training for adult members of the labour force 
and pay training allowances. Since it has accepted the 
responsibility for the selection and referral of trainees, 
the Federal Government pays the full cost of training 
allowances. 


Training services are purchased from Provincial Gov- 
ernments, private schools and industry. Allowances are 
paid directly to trainees in public and private institutions. 
In the case of training in industry the employer is reim- 
bursed up to a specified limit for wages paid to 
employees while in training. 


In July 1972 amendments to the Adult Occupational 
Training Act involved: 


(1) the removal of the three year labour force attach- 
ment requirement for training allowance elig- 
ibility; 

(2) the introduction of $30.00 per week basic allow- 
ance for adults in training who live with an 
employed parent or spouse; 


(3) the redefinition of eligibility criterion with regard 
to the period adults must have been out of school 
as being any 12 consecutive months rather than 
the 12 months immediately preceding referral to 
training.” 


During 1972-73 there were 316,188 adults in Canada 
Manpower Training Program. 


The percentage of trainees aged 45 and over enrolled 
in institutional full-time training has increased from 9.3 
in 1967-68 to 11.7 in 1972-73. In 1972-73 only 2.3 per cent 
of these were in the age group 55-64. The percentage 
of older persons participating in training-on-the-job is 
much lower. In 1972-73 only 5.4 were in the age group 
45-65. The greatest impact of training-on-the-job is in 
the age group 20-24 which was 35.4 per cent of the 
total number. 


The Older Workers’ Section of the Department of 
Manpower and Immigration is preparing material for 


(3) Canada. Department of Manpower and Immigration. Annual 
Report, 1967-68 p. 5. 

(4) Statutes of Canada, 1972, Chapter 14, July 1972, pp. 157-160. 

(5) Canada Manpower and Immigration. Annual Report, 1972-73, 
p. 6. 

(6) Canada Manpower and Immigration. Training Branch. Letter 
dated October 15, 1973. 


staff training of counsellors in this field. An effort is 
being made to develop a psychology oriented towards 
continuing education rather than seeking employment in 
the same type of work which may be redundant. In 
the past workers aged 45 and over considered them- 
selves unemployable if their trades were phased out. 
It is necessary to encourage such older workers to take 
training. 

There has been a marked improvement in the number 
of married women over 40 who seek and get training 
since elimination of the eligibility requirement for three 
years’ experience in the labour force. 


The Department forecasts that the policy to provide 
a “second chance” by way of continuing education will 
increase the number of older trainees within the next 
five years. 


Recommendation 11 


That the NES devote greater attention to the field 
of part-time employment with a view to discovering 
the nature of the demand and offering a more ef- 
fective placement service. 


ACTION TAKEN 


Manpower Centres have a “Casual Pool’? which is 
concerned with part-time employment of five days or 
less. Applicants for employment are requested to state 
whether they desire full or part-time employment. Coun- 
sellors are aware of agencies which employ part-time 
employees and an effort is made to arrange placements 
according to the demand. 


Recommendation 26 


(a) That provincial departments of health and/or hos- 
pital commissions determine as quickly as possible 
the place and function of nursing homes in the 
total spectrum of required health facilities; and 


(b) That, assuming nursing homes to be accepted as 
an essential health facility, vigorous steps be 
taken to increase the present supply of those cap- 
able of providing a high quality of nursing and 
rehabilitation care; and 


(ec) That approved nursing homes, operated on a non- 
profit basis, be made part of the hospital services 
system, and be included in the federal-provincial 
hospital insurance arrangements; and 


(d) That approved nursing homes, operated on a non- 
profit basis, be eligible to receive from federal- 
provincial sources capital grants under the hospital 
construction program, operating costs under the 
hospital insurance program to ensure the mainten- 
ance of desirable service standards and training 
grants to provide training for staff in rehabilitation 
nursing; and 


(e) That all nursing homes be licensed and supervised 
by a health agency and that consultation services 
be made available to all nursing homes by local 
and provincial health departments covering not 
only medical and nursing care including rehabili- 
tation, but also nutrition, recreation and other im- 
portant aspects of administration. The selection 
and in-service training of nursing home staff 
should receive particular attention. 


ACTION TAKEN 


The operation cost of nursing homes which provide 
hospital care is acceptable for sharing with the Federal 
Government under the Hospital Insurance Act. Chronic 
convalescent care cases are also covered where there 
is a medical necessity for those patients to be admitted 
to those institutions.* 


Provinces have endeavoured to divide their care facili- 
ties into two categories: those requiring full-time nursing 
care, which come under the Department of Health, and 
those which have mainly a social need, which come 
under the jurisdiction of the department dealing with 
social services. For example, in Ottawa St. Vincent Hos- 
pital and the Perley Home come under the Health Depart- 
ment, whereas St. Patrick’s Home is under the jurisdiction 
of the Department of Community and Social Services. 
Similarly, in Saskatchewan levels of Care 1, 2 and 3 are 
considered as mainly social needs and therefore come 
under the Department of Social Services; Levels 4, 5 and 
6 have a major health component and as a result are an 
insured service and come under the Department of Health. 
The problem is in discharging patients from the health 
level, which is an insured service, to the social level 
which is the responsibility of the patient. In January 
1973 the Province of Saskatchewan proposed a grant sys- 
tem to ease the financial burden of nursing home care 
on its residents. The proposed amounts were graded 
downward from Level III. “This new grant system 
represents a serious attempt by our Government to place 
the financing of special-care homes on a rational basis 
and to provide a solid base for the future development 
of services for the aged in the years to come.” 


In 1971 the responsibility of administering the British 
Columbia Community Care Facilities Licensing Act was 
transferred to the Health Branch. More recently, the 
Health Branch was given the major responsibility in de- 
signing, constructing and probably operating several “per- 
sonal care” homes. According to 1972 planning, these will 
provide beds for ambulatory persons who do not require 
services in an extended-care hospital but who need more 


* Specifically excluded are tuberculosis hospitals and sanatoria, 
hospitals or institutions for the mentally ill, as well as care 
institutions such as nursing homes and homes for the aged. 
The definition of ‘“nursihg homes” enters into the assessment 
at this stage. 

(1) Government of Saskatchewan, 

1973. 


Press Release, January 18, 


care than can be provided in a rest home” In December 
1972 personal care homes which represent the range of 
care between extended care and boarding home were not 
licensed.” As of December 1972 grants of 35 per cent 
are made to non-profit societies wishing to construct 
personal care facilities in British Columbia if there is a 
local contribution of at least 10 per cent. Such societies 
must indicate they can operate the new facility without 
a direct provincial subsidy. To understand more fully the 
relationship offered by the Health Branch and other 
services, the Government of British Columbia, late in 
1972, commissioned a study entitled “Health Security 
Research Project’. 


A joint study (Alberta Council on Aging and Depart- 
ment of Health and Social Development) of the general 
needs of institutionalized and non-institutionalized senior 
citizens across Alberta was scheduled for mid-1973. 


The consensus is that approved nursing homes, oper- 
ated on a non-profit basis, should be included in the 
federal-provincial hospital insurance arrangements. If 
this barrier were lifted there should be little difficulty 
in putting the right patient in the right bed at the right 
time. 


The School of Rehabilitation Medicine at the University 
of Alberta conducted a study to measure, in Auxiliary 
hospitals and Nursing Homes, the effects upon patients 
of intensive, multi-disciplinary rehabilitation (Staff) edu- 
cation and related consultative services.” Results indi- 
cated that Staff attitudes tended to shift to a greater 
degree of acceptance of patients as individuals. This Staff 
also demonstrated increased knowledge and skills in 
rehabilitative nursing. 


As of July 1, 1973 personal care homes in Manitoba” 
came under the provincial hospital insurance scheme. 
Positive steps have been taken to increase the supply of 
nursing care facilities: 


December 31, 1972 Actual nursing home beds _ 6,589 
December 31, 1973 Projected 6,898 
December 31, 1974 Projected 7,316 


All areas where there is a demonstrated need for more 
personal care home beds are benefiting from the program 
of development of additional facilities. 


Manitoba’s position is that nursing homes, particularly 
those providing extended care services, should come 
under the federal-provincial hospital insurance arrange- 
ments. 


All nursing homes are licensed and supervised by the 
Department of Health and Social Development. 


(1) British Columbia. Health Branch, Annual Report, 1972, Vic- 
toria. 

(2) Social Planning and Review Council of British Columbia, 
A Study of Community Care for Seniors, Vancouver, 1972 
eRys yA 

(3) Bostrom, M. and K. Gough (eds.), Geriatric Reactivation 
Study, School of Rehabilitation Medicine, University of 
Alberta, Edmonton, 1972. 

(4) Manitoba. Department of Health and Social Development. 
Letter dated December 2, 1973. 


Since the introduction of the extended health care pro- 
gram in Ontario® in April 1972, the supply of nursing 
home beds in this province has increased by approxi- 
mately 2,000 or 10 per cent of the total available at the 
time. A further 3,500 beds have been approved for con- 
struction and are in either the developmental stage or the 
construction stage at this time. When these beds become 
available this will provide roughly 25 per cent more beds 
than there were in April 1972. This increased supply will 
be capable of providing a high quality of nursing care 
and, within the definition of the Insured Extended Health 
Care Benefit, a reactivation program. The precise role of 
the proprietary fields, in relationship to the non-profit 
field, with public support, has yet to be determined by the 
Government. In the Province of Ontario the extended 
health care program, which provides benefits in licensed 
nursing homes, deals almost exclusively with profit- 
oriented facilities. In the past year and a half the nursing 
homes have been made part of the hospital system in 
Ontario with referrals to nursing home accommodation 
coming primarily from active treatment hospitals. How- 
ever, the program is not included in the Federal-Pro- 
vincial Hospital Insurance arrangements. Similar care is 
also available in charitable and municipal homes for the 
aged. 


Regarding capital financing of nursing homes, it is the 
view of the Province of Ontario that sufficient mortgage 
funds are available in the private sector. ‘Caution is 
exercised in approving capital grants to non-profit nurs- 
ing homes so that the taxpayer is not burdened with 
capital grants which can be found through the private 
sector.” 


Under the Extended Health Care program in Ontario 
operating costs of nursing homes are provided under the 
hospital insurance program by means of a daily per diem 
rate which is paid for residents of nursing homes eligible 
for the extended health care benefits. Some 100 per cent 
provincial capital grants are made to co-sponsor facilities 
with municipal and non-profit charitable corporations and 
these may include Extended Care Services. In such cases 
there is also eligibility for loans under the National 
Housing Act. The province does approve capital grants, 
mainly on the basis of residential services rather than 
Extended Care Services and this is subject to the general 
review within the province. 


Community colleges are training “health care aides”, 
the majority of whom come from the staff of nursing 
homes, as well as from municipal and charitable homes 
for the aged. 


Prior to the introduction of the Extended Health Care 
Program on April 1, 1972 all nursing homes in Ontario 
were licensed by a health agency and supervised by local 
health units. This did not allow for standardization. Now 
the inspection of homes is under direct provincial juris- 
diction with inspection staffs located in London, Ottawa 
and Toronto. In addition to the inspection component, 
which is comprised of registered nurses, public health 
inspectors, fire safety inspectors and sanitation personnel, 


(5) Ontario, Minister of Community and Social Services. Letter 
dated November 28, 1973. 


consultation services are offered to the nursing homes in 
the field of nutrition, administration, finance, as well as 
consulting services in the fields noted under inspection 
services. 

Seminars and discussion groups are also held for nurs- 
ing home staff. In the case of charitable and municipal 
homes for the aged, consulting is available from Toronto 
in all areas of care standards; in addition, in-service 
training and other programs are available from the prov- 
ince in conjunction with the Ontario Association of Homes 
for the Aged. 


New Brunswick” engaged consultants to study its 
hospital facilities in 1969 and has stated its policy: the 
main objectives in the nursing home program is to ensure 
that each resident of the province who is in need of care 
does in fact receive the care required. Regulation 71-73 
of the Health Act has greatly improved the number and 
quality of nursing care facilities in the province. As in 
other provinces, approved nursing homes, operated on a 
non-profit basis in the province, are not part of the hospi- 
tal services system but come under the Social Welfare 
Act. The Department of Social Services is authorized to 
provide financial assistance for persons unable to pay for 
nursing home care. Although construction grants for 
nursing homes do not come under hospital construction, 
under Chapter 39, An Act to Amend the Health Act, the 
Minister may grant to charitable organizations an amount 
of two thousand dollars per bed toward the cost of new 
construction of nursing homes. Operating costs are re- 
viewed by the Department of Social Services to determine 
the rate per day to provide financial assistance. Nursing 
homes are licensed and supervised by the Provincial 
Department of Health and consultation services are pro- 
vided in the field of rehabilitation staffing, dietary and 
administrative services. 


In February 1973 the first report of the Nova Scotia® 
Council of Health was released. The Council had been 
directed to undertake a complete review of the health 
system in the province. 


Among its recommendations was that the province 
adopt the “progressive care” approach and define levels 
of care, including active treatment; nursing home care 
designed for long-term patients; home care designed as a 
hospital alternative for patients who require regular 
nursing care and some physician attention; ambulatory 
care for those who require extended therapy and personal 
care for those who need support to maintain themselves. 


The emphasis is on non-institutional care. 


The implementation of the proposed plan hinges on 
changes in federal-provincial cost sharing, i.e., sharing 
to be related to payment for health care to population. 


(1) New Brunswick. Department of Health, Public Health Serv- 
ices. Letter dated August 17, 1973. 

(2) Nova Scotia Council of Health, Health Care in Nova Scotia 
—A New Direction for the Seventies, Halifax 1973, 187 pages. 

(3) Canadian Medical Association Journal, March 3, 1973, Volume 
108, p. 661. 


In Prince Edward Island“ private nursing homes 
operate without public financial assistance and are 
licensed and supervised by the Hospital Services Com- 
mission under Regulations passed under the Hospitals 
Act to ensure suitable standards of accommodation and 
service. Their services are supplemented by manors 
operated by the Department of Social Services located 
in all major urban centres in the province. All private 
nursing homes and public institutions have Registered 
Nurse supervision and such ancillary staff as may be 
needed to meet the requirements for nursing care of the 
patients therein. 


In the Annual Report™ for 1973 of the Newfoundland 
Department. of Social Services and Rehabilitation it was | 
reported that sufficient emphasis has not been placed 
on the urgent need for beds where nursing care can be 
provided. Approval for the construction of five new 
Homes for Senior Citizens at Lewisporte, Grand Bank, 
St. Anthony, Grand Falls, and Stephenville Crossing 
was granted. Approximately 25 per cent of the bed 
capacity will be for nursing care. 


Recommendation 39 


That Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 
(CMHC) conduct a sustained educational campaign 
to make everyone concerned aware of the opportu- 
nities, under the NHA as amended, to provide new 
and converted housing of many varieties for the use 
of older people and that in such a campaign atten- 
tion be called to such particulars as: 


(a) The desirability of spreading housing for old 


people throughout the community and/or in- 
corporating it in housing for other age groups; 


(b) the additional opportunities available under the 
revised public incomes; and 


(c) the importance, when hostels and other special 
group living arrangements are being considered 
for old people able to get about, of selecting a 
convenient site, ensuring a homelike atmosphere, 
keeping the size of the project as small as is 
compatible with economical operation, and of 
blending it in with the general housing of the 
area. 


ACTION TAKEN 


The 1971 CMHC Report Urban Canada: Problems and 
Prospects”. includes a monograph which has particular 


relevance for policy and program planners concerned 
with housing the elderly. 


(4) Prince Edward Island. Department of Health. Letter dated 
August 28, 1973. 

(5) Newfoundland. Department of Social Services and Rehabili- 
tation, Annual Report for the Year Ending March 31, 1973, 
p. 49. 

(6) Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation Urban Canada: 
Problems and Prospects, Ottawa, 1971. 


Social Development Operations of CMHC, organized in 
1970-7lprovides the focus for a continuing response to 
the social needs of the elderly and other occupants of 
low-income housing. Social Development Officers at 
the Regional level work closely with community groups, 
tenant associations and non-profit organizations con- 
cerned with low-rental and public housing in an effort 
to improve the social environment and amenities of 
federally-financed housing developments. 


A broad range of educational material covering every 
aspect of housing the elderly, from pamphlets and bro- 
chures to panel exhibits, film strips and coloured slides, 
is available on request from CMHC. 


Trained professional people are available as speakers 
at service clubs, etc. about the housing requirements of 
the elderly.” 


Recommendation 40 


That, on the initiative of CMHC, periodic conferences 
be held on a national and regional basis, made up of 
people from the variety of public and voluntary 
bodies concerned with old people’s housing but also 
including architects, developers and builders, for the 
purpose of sharing experience, of discussing common 
problems and encouraging new and imaginative de- 
velopments. 


ACTION TAKEN 


CMHC regularly provides both funds and personnel for 
conferences and workshops that have relevance to hous- 
ing programs for the elderly. 


A conference in 1968 organized by the Canadian Wel- 
fare Council and financed largely by a grant under the 
National Housing Act examined the housing situation of 
all Canadians. Further studies by the Council (now the 
Canadian Council on Social Development) are also being 
funded by CMHC. 


In 1972 CMHC funded a study undertaken by the 
Extension Department of the University of British 
Columbia. This was an action-oriented study which will 
stimulate discussion between the groups identified in 
Recommendation No. 40 plus consumers, educators, health 
and recreation people. 


In 1973 a study of CMHC housing for the elderly, built 
up to the end of 1970, was completed by the Canadian 
Council on Social Development. It is entitled “Beyond 
Shelter”.@ This study was funded by CMHC, published 
and distributed by the Canadian Council on Social 
Development. 


The 48 recommendations formulated from the findings 
covered a variety of topics. The principal objective is that 
as wide a variety and range of choice of housing as pos- 


(1) Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, Information 
Division. Letter dated November 2, 1973. 
(2) Canadian Council on Social Development, Beyond Shelter, 


Ottawa, 1973, 479 pages. 
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sible should be available to senior citizens. Furthermore, 
it is recommended that responsibility for housing the 
elderly be affirmed at the provincial level. Several recom- 
mendations also noted particular design suggestions such 
as a suitable balance of accommodation for both married 
and single persons. 


Sponsors of housing developments have a _ responsi- 
bility for more than simply providing shelter. Recom- 
mendations outline the responsibility of sponsors in terms 
of developing a health program, providing social services, 
or contacting existing social service agencies, and for 
developing a recreation program using both their own 
facilities and those of the community. The need to pro- 
vide contact with other communicy groups and organiza- 
tions was emphasized in several recommendations, as 
well.as the need to obtain resident participation in all 
aspects of the residential environment. 


The remainder of the recommendations dealt with 
management policies, staff members, finances and the 
need for further study on the desirability of different 
types of residential environments for the elderly. 


A proposal is being formulated to have CMHC fund a 
series of regional meetings for the purpose of discussing 
the findings of the study. The meetings would bring to- 
gether sponsors, managers, tenants of senior citizen hous- 
ing as well as those who deliver services beyond the 
shelter component. 


Recommendation 41 


That CMHC develop plans and specifications for a 
wide variety of housing arrangements for old people 
and that the latter include low-cost one-bedroom 
houses suitable for couples and for two single people 
living together. 


ACTION TAKEN 


Professional architects within CMHC have developed 
plans and specifications for a variety of housing units for 
the elderly, including bachelor and one-bedroom apart- 
ment units, hostel accommodation, back-to-back row 
housing, motel-type units and relocateable semi-detached 
units. 


In 1972, CMHC published its second edition of Housing 
the Elderly.” This is an advisory document dealing with 
desirable standards of housing designed specifically for 
elderly people who are sufficiently healthy and mobile to 
live independently in self-contained dwelling units. It is 
not a mandatory set of rules, but rather suggestions. The 
Corporation has built one-bedroom houses—mainly in 
small communities on the Prairies where land is less of a 
cost factor than in urban areas. 


The decision, as to permitting two single people to rent 
a unit in a low-cost housing project, belongs to provincial 


(3) Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, Information 
Division. Letter dated November 2, 1973. 
(4) Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, Housing the 


Elderly, Ottawa 1972, 38 pages. 


and local administrators. In 1973 the Ontario Housing 
Corporation experimented with this idea in a building 
going up in Etobicoke—a Toronto suburb.‘” The Dundas 
Maybelle Housing Development will contain 510 units, 58 
of which are buddy units. These buddy units are specifi- 
cally designed for aged single people. The two single 
people have individual bed-sitting rooms but they share 
the kitchen and bathroom facilities. The building is 
scheduled for completion in December, 1974. 


Recommendation 42 


That CMHC develop manuals for use by housing 
authorities and private sponsoring groups, giving 
precise information and advice regarding varieties 
of accommodation needed, housing designs including 
safety features, site selection, financing, and the pro- 
cedures to be followed under the limited dividend, 
non-profit and public housing sections of the NHA. 


ACTION TAKEN 


CMHC acts in an advisory capacity. Adherence to 
CMHC specifications, while recommended, is not a re- 
quirement. Pamphlets and brochures covering every as- 
pect of accommodation for the elderly are available from 
CMHC offices across Canda. 


Housing the Elderly—1972® examines the provision 
of housing in relation to the needs and preferences of 
the elderly, the aging process, the housing market, type 
of accommodation available and sponsors for housing 
for the aged. This brochure also deals with various 
safety features which contribute to the enjoyment of 
their homes by the elderly. 


Housing the Handicapped will be published by CMHC 
in 1974. Although an advisory document dealing with 
desirable standards of housing for physically nandicapped 
persons of all ages, it is also especially useful to those 
involved in the design and provision of housing for the 
elderly. 


Recommendation 43 


That CMHC appoint to its staff one or more persons 
with specialized knowledge relating to housing for 
old people and that their advice and technical as- 
sistance be available to housing authorities and other 
sponsoring groups. 


(1) Central Mortgage and Housing Corporations, Information 
Division. Letter dated November 2, 1973. 

(2) Ontario Housing Corporation. Telephone Conversation of 
April 17, 1974. 

(3) Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, 
Elderly, Ottawa, 1972, 38 pages. 

(4) Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, 
Division. Letter dated November 2, 1973. 


Housing the 


Information 


ACTION TAKEN 


The advice and assistance of professional CMHC per- 
sonnel is readily available to organizations and individ- 
uals interested in sponsoring housing for the elderly. 
Social Development officers, appointed 1968-69, focus on 
the implementation of guidelines and policies to improve 
the social environment of low-income housing, and have 
a thorough understanding of the needs of our senior 
citizens. 


At CMHC Head Office an advisory group was formed 
from people in the Corporation who have considerable 
involvement with the provision of housing for the elder- 
ly. The group includes, architects, planners, economists, 
appraisers, administrators, policy formulators and those 
advising on research issues. These people are available 
both to Head Office and Branch staff as well as to the 
public. 


Recommendation 44 


That a review be made of experience to date in 
rehousing within the area old people dispossessed by 
urban renewal schemes and that consideration be 
given to further measures, such as assistance with 
the purchase of small homes or rent subsidies for a 
limited period, which might be taken to ease the im- 
pact of the changeover and to assist generally in the 
process of resettlement. 


ACTION TAKEN 


In any urban assistance plan, every effort is made to 
relocate families and individuals in their own neighbour- 
hoods. High density apartment complexes that make the 
best use of expensive land, are built in core urban areas 
for the elderly who might otherwise have to be rehoused 
in an unfamiliar setting. In addition it is a pre-requisite 
of both the newly introduced (1973) Neighbourhood Im- 
provement Program and the Site Clearance Assistance 
Program that dwelling units, equal in number to those 
removed, be provided as part of the rehabilitation pro- 
gram. 


Recommendation 45 


That insured NHA loans be provided to finance the 
construction of hostel, dormitory and similar type 
accommodation for elderly persons who could afford 
to pay a rent set by the normal operations of the 
market. 


ACTION TAKEN 


The National Housing Act was amended in 1969 to 
include provisions, under Part I of the Act, for insured 
loans for the construction of hostel and dormitory type 
accommodation for the elderly who can afford open 
market rental rates. 


(5) Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, Information 
Division. Letter dated November 2, 1973. 

(6) Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, Information 
Division. Letter dated November 2, 1973. 


By the end of 1970, 7,906 hostel beds had been built 
under the National Housing Act for senior citizens.“ 
Canada as a whole had 4.5 hostel beds (financed under 
NHA) per thousand population aged 65 at the end of 
1970.” On a provincial basis, Manitoba has built the 
highest ratio of senior citizen hostel beds under the NHA 
per thousand aged population, followed by New Bruns- 
wick, Saskatchewan, British Columbia, Nova Scotia, 
Prince Edward Island, Newfoundland, Quebec, Ontario 
and Alberta.” 


The study by the Canadian Council on Social Develop- 
ment also found that there was a wide variation on the 
emphasis that provinces placed on senior citizens’ hostel 
accommodation as opposed to self-contained dwelling 
units. New Brunswick concentrated to a greater extent on 
hostel accommodation than other provinces, followed by 
Quebec, Saskatchewan, Newfoundland, Alberta, Mani- 
toba, Nova Scotia, British Columbia and Prince Edward 
Island. 


This study also noted that 

“Over the years, the National Housing Act provisions 
have been broadened to allow funding of a large 
range of hostel accommodation. This accommodation 
varies widely in and between provinces, ranging 
from buildings in which the only service provided 
other than that found in private apartments is a 
dining-room, to accommodation that is practically 
identical to that found in a nursing home. This 
accommodation has been supported at the provincial 
and local levels by a wide variety of programs, 
usually administered by social service depart- 
ments.” 


Recommendation 46 


That CMHC, in collaboration with DBS, review the 
present data collected and analyzed on the housing 
situation of old people with a view to filling the 
gaps that exist and introducing such changes as 
seem desirable in the definitions employed and the 
classifications provided. (Reference has been made 
earlier to the difficulty at present of correlating in- 
comes and housing). 


ACTION TAKEN 


CMHC regularly confers and exchanges data and in- 
formation with a variety of government departments 
and agencies in an effort to improve the resource 
material. 


A CMHC “Housing Needs Study” was initiated in 1973 
and will identify the elderly as a distinct housing con- 


(1) Canadian Council on Social Development, Beyond Shelter, 
Ottawa, 1973, p. 383, No. 1. 

(2) Ibid., p. 383, No, 3. 

(3) Ibid., p. 384, No. 5. 

(4) Ibid., p. 384, No. 7. 

(5) Ibid.,p. 385, No. 15. 

(6) Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, 
Division. Letter dated November 2, 1973. 
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sumer group within the total population. Their housing 
consumption patterns will be examined and analyzed 
in relation to a variety of characteristics such as, house- 
hold composition, income, dwelling unit type, cost and 
condition. This will be a two year study. 


Recommendation 47 


That CMHC undertake or support, possibly in col- 
laboration with the Department of National Health 
and Welfare, a major research project to determine 
the housing needs and preferences of old people, 
and their evaluation of existing housing opportun- 
ities. (The Age and Opportunity Bureau of Winnipeg, 
among other organizations, stressed the “deplorable” 
lack of information regarding the housing problems 
of the elderly.) 


ACTION TAKEN 


A 1970 study within CMHC made use of data gathered 
from a number of sources including Statistics Canada 
and the Department of National Health and Welfare to 
examine the financial resources and expenditure patterns 
of the elderly, and their related ability to find accom- 
modation within their means. 


In 1971, the CMHC gave a grant of $38,000 to the 
Canadian Welfare Council (now the Canadian Council 
on Social Development) for a study of housing arrange- 
ments for the aged.” The object was to look at inde- 
pendent and semi-independent accommodation for the 
aged. This project was completed, and the report entitled 
Beyond Shelter was published in 1973. 


In 1972, CMHC also published a bibliography of 
Canadian sources in gerontology, and geriatrics from 
1964-1972, The Seventh Age. One of the sections in 
this bibliography is “Living Arrangements’”’. 

State of the Art,’ a report prepared by Environics 
Research Group Limited for CMHC, is a brief over-view 
of services to the elderly in Canada, and the position of 
each province regarding services for the elderly. 


In late spring of 1974 a report of the study “Demo- 
graphic and Economics Aspects of Housing Canada’s 
Elderly”, will be published. The purpose of this study 
is to systematically analyze on a provincial and municipal 
basis, the changing concentration of the older population 
and to examine the changing economic distribution of 
these groups from 1961 to 1971. All municipalities over 
30,000 (81 in total) were examined. 


(7) Canadian Council on Social Development, On Growing Old, 
March, 1971. 

(8) Canadian Council on Social Development, Beyond Shelter, 
Ottawa, 1973, 479 pages. 

(9) Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, The Seventh 
Age, Ottawa, 1972, 290 pages. 

(10) Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, State of the 
Art, Ottawa, 1964. 


Recommendation 48 


(a) That grants be made to universities and profes- 
sional schools for special courses, seminars, confer- 
ences and other means of training with a view to 
increasing the supply of workers equipped to deal 
with both the social and physical aspects of hous- 
ing for low-income families and for the elderly, 
and 


That to the same end scholarships be made avail- 
able to promising students. 


(b) 


ACTION TAKEN 


(a) In the past seven years grants under the NHA, 
totalling several million dollars, have been made to 
social agencies, planning councils, universities and re- 
search institutes for studies, seminars and conferences 
related to housing and urban affairs in Canada; many of 
these projects have both direct and indirect application to 
housing for the aged and have increased the broader 
knowledge of the subject. 


(b) To encourage a professional interest in housing for 
special groups, CMHC makes available annually a number 
of travelling scholarships in architecture. Consideration is 
now being given to broadening the range of scholarships 
and training schemes. 


(c) A grant was given in 1972 to the University of 
British Columbia Extension Department to undertake an 
action-oriented study of housing for the elderly. 


The study is still in progress, and there are no publi- 
cations or reports available at this time.” 


Recommendation 50 


That housing programs for the elderly be integrated 
with those for low-income families and made the 
responsibility of a single department of Government 
or of a provincial housing agency established by the 
department for the purpose. 


ACTION TAKEN 


All Provincial Governments now have branches or 
agencies responsible for housing. In 1966 only five prov- 
inces had agencies to which this responsibility was 
assigned. In November 1973, the Province of Ontario 
named its first Minister of Housing. Each province con- 
siders housing requirements for the elderly when social 
housing requirements are being planned. In May 1973 
the Province of Alberta amended legislation to provide 
that 10% of living accommodation space be available 
for leasing to senior citizens. 


Social housing under the National Housing Act is di- 
vided into two categories: assistance to the non-profit 


(1) Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, Information 


Division. Letter dated November 2, 1973. 
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sector and assistance to public housing agencies.” Non- 
profit agencies generally obtain assistance under what is 
now Section 15 of the National Housing Act. In the 
period 1946-70 approximately 40% of the funds advanced 
under this section of the Act were for housing for the 
elderly. Assistance for the construction of public housing 
is provided under Sections 40 and 43 of the Act. Included 
are self-contained units and hostel accommodation for 
senior citizens although neither is specifically designated 
for the elderly. In 1970 twenty-one per cent of all de- 
velopments were in the neighborhoods populated with 
mostly other elderly people, 75 per cent were in areas 
that had mostly families with children, 3 per cent were 
in areas where young adults and childless households 
were predominant and 1 per cent in areas occupied by 
transients. Research studies show that 70 per cent of 
elderly preferred to live in buildings with people of their 
own age group.” On the other hand, the Ontario Housing 
Corporation has found that there is a “clear-cut prefer- 
ence for integrating the elderly with low income fam- 
ilies”. 


Recommendation 52 


That it be the responsibility of the provincial depart- 
ment or agency to ascertain and correlate information 
regarding housing needs and to develop a provincial 
plan regarding housing needs and to develop a pro- 
vincial plan calculated to produce within the rea- 
sonable time and according to an agreed order of 
priority the variety of accommodation old people 
throughout the province require. 


ACTION TAKEN 


Generally speaking all the provinces coordinate public 
housing needs and all such requirements are negotiated 
by the province with CMHC. 


The Department of Municipal Affairs in the Province of 
British Columbia® advised that it was hoped that with 
reorganization all housing matters, particularly those re- 
lated to the needs of the elderly, would be concentrated 
under one operating body or department of government. 


The Alberta Housing Corporation® is responsible for 
all types of housing and has developed a five year plan to 
provide a variety of accommodation to meet the calcu- 
lated demand for senior citizens’ accommodation. Senior 


(2) Public Housing is that built under Sections 40 and 43 of the 
National Housing Act. In public housing residents’ rents are 
subsidized according to a geared-to-income scale, with 
Federal, Provincial and sometimes Municipal Government 
cost-sharing in the subsidies. Non-profit housing is accom- 
modaticn built with NHA loans under Section 15. Rents in 
the past were not subsidized but now there are cases where 
residents’ rents are subsidized in non-profit developments. 
The Canadian Council on Social Development Beyond 
Shelter, Ottawa, 1973, p. 105. 

(4) Ontario Housing Corporation. Letter dated July 31, 1973. 
(5) British Columbia. Department of Municipal Affairs. Letter 

dated October 30, 1973. 
(6) Aberta Housing Corporation. Letter dated August 20, 1973. 


(3) 


citizens housing is the responsibility of the Department of 
Municipal Affairs. In 1973 Alberta Housing Authority 
budgeted $6.6 million for senior citizens’ housing which 
provided for 500 new or renovated units. The guideline 
provides that 10 per cent of public housing has to be 
made available to senior citizens. 


Saskatchewan Housing Corporation” has a task force to 
investigate the state of housing in the province with a 
view to building more rent-to-income accommodation in 
smaller communities. 


The Manitoba Housing and Renewal Corporation™ 
provides housing throughout the province without any 
municipal financial involvement, i.e., the province puts 
up the 10 per cent portion of the capital costs usually 
assumed by the municipality. Continuing surveys are 
carried out in the rural areas to determine the needs of 
the elderly. 


An advisory task force on housing policy for Ontario® 
submitted its report in August 1973. The following is an 
extract therefrom: 


“There is no Minister* with direct responsibility for 
housing as such, or for policy, planning or implemen- 
tation with regard to housing, and there is no agency 
to coordinate, integrate or monitor the many gov- 
ernment activities affecting housing. The result is 
a fragmentation of Provincial and Municipal activities 
affecting housing. 


The Provincial Government exercises its authority 
to influence and regulate development in the Prov- 
ince; through its control over all local government 
institutions it exercises responsibility and authority 
for all matters relating to land use and development, 
including the assembly and servicing of land, en- 
vironmental controls, local and regional government, 
and municipal financial policies. The Province exer- 
cises its authority in ways which are often incon- 
sistent with each other, and without explicit concern 
for making land available for residential use or for 
influencing the price of residential land. 


It is concluded that the organization of the Provincial 
Government should be directed to the recognition that 
the Government’s housing responsibilities can be dis- 
charged satisfactorily only if they are directly 
acknowledged in the organization of the Government, 
through the establishment of a Ministry with suitable 
responsibilities and an adequate level of authority. 


Planning 


The Province’s responsibilities for determining and 
applying land use policies and programs for plan- 
ning and development, and for establishing regional 
governments, do not include the identification and 
resolution of housing needs in the local or regional 


(1) Saskatchewan Housing Authority. Letter dated August 2, 1973. 

(2) Manitoba Housing and Renewal Corporation. Letter dated 
August 8, 1973. 

(3) Ontario. Advisory Task Force on Housing Policy, Toronto, 
August 1973. ' 

* First Minister appointed November 1973. 
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municipalities. Although it is Provincial policy that 
housing be provided only in accordance with approv- 
ed plans, municipalities are not required or encour- 
aged to formulate housing goals or objectives as part 
of their Official Plans. Provincial approvals or modi- 
fications of municipal Official Plans and zoning by- 
laws are made without direct reference to their 
effects on housing in the affected municipality.” 


In the case of Quebec,” CMHC makes an annual alloca- 
tion of funds to the Quebec Housing Corporation for 
building accommodation for families and senior citizens. 
All senicr citizens’ housing developments built with 
Quebec Housing Corporation Assistance have been cate- 
gorized as “non-profit” as they are administered by non- 
profit groups. 


The New Brunswick Housing Corporation has re- 
sponsibility for planning and coordination. In addition, 
the province has a Committee on Care for the Aged and 
a Task Force on Housing Needs. 


The Nova Scotia Housing Commission® through its 
planning division has drawn up a long range estimate of 
housing needs and for the past two years has adhered to 
this program. 


The Prince Edward Island Housing Authority™ col- 
lects data on housing needs for the elderly for formulation 
and implementation to fulfil these needs. An Island-wide 
study is being organized. 


The Newfoundland and Labrador Housing Corpora- 
tion® is beginning to plan for housing needs for the 
elderly. In the past it was found that the demand was 
more for institutional care. 


Recommendation 53 


That it further be the responsibility of the provincial 
department or agency to negotiate with CMHC on 
its own behalf and that of municipalities and in- 
terested voluntary organizations regarding the size 
and nature of NHA assistance required. 


ACTION TAKEN 


A responsibility of the Housing Authority for each 
province is to negotiate with CMHC to obtain financing 
for the housing requirements of the province and muni- 
cipalities. In the case of Quebec, CMHC makes an annual 
allocation of funds to the Quebec Housing Corporation 
for building accommodation for families and senior citi- 


(4) Canadian Council on Social Development, Beyond Shelter, 
Ottawa, 1973, p. 68. 

(5) New Brunswick Housing Corporation. Letter dated October 
26, 1973. 

(6) Nova Scotia Housing Commission. Letter dated August 28, 
1973. 

(7) Prince Edward Island Housing Authority. Letter dated 
August 6, 1973. , 

(8) Newfoundland and Labrador Housing Corporation. Letter 
dated August 7, 1973. 


zens. All senior citizens’ housing developments built with 
Quebec Housing Corporation assistance have been cate- 
gorized as “non-profit” as they are administered by non- 
profit groups. The Federal-Provincial Housing Review 
Committee of Saskatchewan provides for monthly discus- 
sion of requirements. 


Recommendation 54 


That the provincial department or agency appoint the 
necessary staff members equipped to assist the muni- 
cipalities and voluntary organizations in the deter- 
mination of need and the development and implemen- 
tation of housing programs. 


ACTION TAKEN 


With the exception of New Brunswick and Newfound- 
land which have no special staff assigned for this purpose, 
the other provinces feel that they have implemented this 
recommendation either through the provincial planning 
staff or regional offices. For example, Prince Edward 
Island Housing Officers travel throughout the Island 
giving assistance to communities in need of housing 
accommodation for their senior citizens. Nova Scotia, 
in addition to its planning staff at its provincial head 
office, has four regional offices staffed by field representa- 
tives and construction supervisors who keep in contact 
with the municipalities and assist in the implementation 
of housing programs. 


Ontario at the present time has some 39 local housing 
authorities. In areas where there are housing develop- 
ments under the auspices of the Ontario Housing Corpora- 
tion there are resident managers, representatives of the 
Corporation. In the event that a municipality is just 
initiating a housing program, the local Council com- 
municates with the Ontario Housing Corporation who 
undertakes the survey and lends the necessary technical 
assistance and advice. 


Recommendation 55 


That, in particular, funds and grants be provided in 
such amounts as to reduce to no more than token 
payments the capital funds required by voluntary 
organizations to qualify for loans under the limited 
dividend section of the act. 


ACTION TAKEN 


The National Housing Act was amended in 1969 to 
provide a broader framework for the provision of loans 
covering up to 95 per cent of lending value to both non- 
profit organizations and private entrepreneurs interested 
in the construction of housing for the elderly. In 1973 the 
Act was further amended to provide loans to private and 
municipally-owned non-profit organizations to cover up 
to 100 per cent of lending value plus a CMHC contribu- 
tion of up to 10 per cent of cost for application against 
loan repayment and, in the case of private organization, a 
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grant of up to $10,000 for use as “starter funds” to bring 
the organization to the point where it can apply for a 
loan.” 


Recommendation 57 


That the provincial department or agency establish 
and enforce strict regulations concerning the design, 
siting and general operations of private homes or 
institutions offering individual or group living ac- 
commodation, short of medical care, to elderly 
people. 


ACTION TAKEN 


Organizations sponsoring low-rental housing for the 
elderly adhere to provincial standards and to those of 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation if financed 
by that corporation. In the case of private homes, the 
legislation governing their operations usually comes 
under the Department of Social Services, Community 
Services or Health and Welfare, or the Welfare Homes 
Act as in the case of Alberta. Provincial standards are 
applicable in all cases. 


Recommendation 58 


That, as at the provincial level, housing for the aged 
be entrusted to the municipal department or agency 
which is also responsible for low rental housing in 
general and that a committee of representative 
citizens be established to assist the department in an 
advisory capacity. 


ACTION TAKEN 


Many communities are too small in population and 
economic base to undertake subsidized housing for Senior 
citizens. Because of this provinces such as Newfoundland, 
New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island” operate with 
a provincial organization depending on advice from its 
board of directors and Housing Authority members some 
of whom are private citizens. In the case of Nova Scotia® 
recommendations on future needs are the responsibility 
of the municipal housing authorities composed of local 
residents. Quebec™ has its regional health and social ser- 
vice councils which encourage areas to define their needs 
and plan for them. Ontario® has 39 area Housing Author- 
ities who submit their requirements for low rent housing 
to the Ontario Housing Corporation. The Manitoba® 


(1) Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, Information 
Division. Letter dated November 2, 1973. 

Newfoundland and Labrador Housing Corporation. Letter 
dated August 7, 1973. New Brunswick Housing Corporation. 
Letter dated October 26, 1973. Prince Edward Island Housing 
Authority. Letter dated August 6, 1973. 

Nova Scotia Housing Authority. Letter dated August 28, 1973. 
The Canadian Council on Social Development. Beyond 
Shelter, July 1973, p. 67. 

Ontario Housing Authority. Telephone Information, April 4, 
1974. 

Manitoba Housing and Renewal Corporation. Letter dated 
August 8, 1973. 


(2) 


(3) 
(4) 


(5) 
(6) 


Housing and Renewal Corporation has no com- 
mittee of knowledgeable citizens to advise the 
Minister responsible for housing but consider the 


Winnipeg Age and Opportunity Bureau and Manitoba 
Public Housing Work Shop as adequate forums for the 
presentation and discussion of housing requirements for 
both families and senior citizens. In rural areas of 
Manitoba there are housing authorities consisting of at 
least six members of whom two must be tenants which 
assures complete involvement. The Saskatchewan Hous- 
ing Corporation Act, 1973,“ may incorporate public hous- 
ing authorities which report to the Corporation. Alberta® 
has set up some fifty-four foundations to administer 
senior ciizens’ housing. The boards of directors of the 
foundations are elected members of the municipal coun- 
cils and are responsible to the electorate. The foundations 
determine the housing needs within their administrative 
areas. British Columbia housing legislation is under re- 
view. According to the study carried out by the Social 
Planning and Review Council of British Columbia® (De- 
cember 1972) the first -official contact for the citizen 
impetus committee on housing for senior citizens in the 
Community Care Facilities Board through the local 
Medical Health Officer. The impetus committee forms a 
non-profit society and incorporates and then gets in touch 
with CMHC and the Provincial Secretary. 


Recommendation 82 


(a) That homemaker service be accepted as a share- 
able cost under the Canada Assistance Plan. 


(b) That homemaker service be accepted as a share- 
able cost under the Canada Assistance Plan not 
only for persons on public assistance but for all 
others to whom this service is provided free by the 
provinces and their municipalities. 


ACTION TAKEN 


Provincial and municipal governments underwrite the 
costs of providing homemaker service to recipients of 
social assistance but the maximum daily rate they are 
prepared to contribute may fall short of the full cost of 
the service to the homemaker agency. The province is 
reimbursed 50 per cent of these costs by the Federal 
Government under the Canada Assistance Plan. The legis- 
lation also permits federal sharing of the costs of sub- 
sidizing persons other than those on assistance whose in- 
comes are insufficient for them to pay the prescribed fee; 
provinces and municipalities differ widely in the extent 
to which they have chosen to make this assistance avail- 
able to low-income families. The maximum family income 
below which public welfare departments are prepared to 


(1) Saskatchewan Housing Corporation. Letter dated August 2, 
1973. 

(2) Alberta Housing Corporation. Letter dated August 20, 1973. 

(3) Social Planning and Review Council of B.C. A Study of Com- 
munity Care for Seniors, Vancouver 1972, 179 pages. 
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subsidize fees depends on the province in which the 
applicant happens to reside. 


In British Columbia these services receive small pro- 
vincial grants and local support, but must rely on fees 
from clients, thus, frequently, making the service beyond 
the means of older people. 


Homemaker services in Alberta® are supported through 
the Preventive Social Services Act which may also cover 
payments not eligible for federal cost-sharing under the 
Canada Assistance Plan. Establishment of the eligibility 
of projects for provincial-municipal cost-sharing is based 
on approval of budget figures provided by the municipal- 
ity, together with an agreement to provide the service 
on a sliding scale of fees. The net deficit of such projects 
is shared up to 80 per cent by the province, the remain- 
ing 20 per cent is paid by the municipality. 

In Saskatchewan,” funds for purchase of homemaker 
service, based on financial need, are available through the 
Saskatchewan Assistance Plan. 


Extensive homemaker services are provided in Mani- 
toba® under the Social Allowance Act and the Child 
Welfare Act, as amended 1966. For families or aged 
persons eligible for a social allowance, payment is made 
for homemaker service during illness or other emergency 
as required. 


In Ontario the breakdown of sharing is 20 per cent 
for the regional government, 30 per cent for the provinces 
and 50 per cent for the Federal Government. The fee 
paid by the recipient depends on his income and the 
state of the budget of the municipality. Lower income 
persons pay a nominal rate, while the mid-income group 
pay more although that group receives some assistance 
through the United Way Fund. Upper income brackets 
pay the full cost. The service operates under the Ontario 
Nursing and Homemakers’ Services Act and is regarded 
as permissive legislation as the cost of the service to the 
recipient varies according to the budget of the munic- 
ipality. 

Under the Quebec’ Public Charities Act, assistance is 
given for the provision of visiting homemaker services. 
The homemaker service program is administered by 
voluntary agencies recognized by the province. Under 
the legislation, the full cost of the service to needy per- 
sons is paid by the Department of Social Affairs. 


Financial aid for homemaker services is available in 
Nova Scotia" under the Social Assistance Act. When 


(4) Canadian Council on Social Development, Visiting Home- 
maker Services in Canada, Report of a Survey with Recom- 
mendations, March, 1971. pp. 20-21. 

Social Planning and Review Council (SPARC), A Study of 
Community Care for Seniors, Vancouver 1972, p. 39. 


(5) 


(6) Canadian Council on Social Development, Op. Cit., p. 102. 
(7) Ibid. 
(8) Ibid. 
(9) Ontario Ministry of Community and Social Services. Letter 


dated November 28, 1973. 
(10) Canadian Council on Social Development, Op. Cit., p. 104. 
(11) Ibid. 


municipal budgets include estimates for funds to provide 
homemaker services and the budget is approved by the 
Department of Public Welfare, these funds are available 
to municipalities up to an approved amount. 


Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick” have no 
provisions specifically for homemaker service under their 
social legislation but do use the Canada Assistance Plan 
to share costs with the Federal Government on a 50/50 
basis when housekeeper service is provided to families 
in financial needs. 


The Social Assistance Regulations of the Department 
of Public Welfare for Newfoundland and Labrador™ pro- 
vide for the payment of a housekeeper allowance to 
recipients of social assistance who require this service. 


Recommendation 83 


That counselling services provided by the local public 
welfare department for the elderly and others in the 
community be accepted as a shareable cost under 
the Canada Assistance Plan. 


ACTION TAKEN 


Counselling services are covered under the Canada 
Assistance Plan and the funding of these services to 
municipalities depends on the individual province and 
the municipality. 


Health and Welfare Canada published a pamphlet Your 
Agency and the Canada Assistance Plan® which de- 
scribes the funding available to agencies. 


(2) RECOMMENDATIONS THAT ARE PARTIALLY 
IMPLEMENTED 


Recommendation 2 


The Committee recommends that the National Em- 
ployment Service (NES) continue and intensify its 
efforts to correct prevailing misconceptions and to 
overcome current resistance to the hiring of older 
workers through educational programs aimed at 
employers as a group, but more particularly through 
direct contacts with individual employers; and that 
in such efforts it enlist the support of management 
and labour, possibly through the holding of employer- 
labour institutes sponsored by universities and com- 
munity groups, as is done in the United States with 
leadership from the employment service. 


ACTION TAKEN 


In 1957 the “National Employment Service’”’ offices were 
renamed “Canada Manpower Centres” to reflect the 
emphasis on counselling, training, labour force mobility, 


(1) Ibid., p. 105. 

(2) Ibid. 

(3) Canada. Health and Welfare Canada, Your Agency and the 
Canada Assistance Plan, Ottawa. 
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skill up-grading etc. In 1972-73 there were 390 Canada 
Manpower Centres where counsellors assist workers and 
provide consultative services relative to changed condi- 
tions of work. Employment was found for 1,030,148 people 
during 1972-73. This is an increase of twelve per cent 
over the previous year. 


The Canada Manpower Adjustment Program functions 
as a catalyst to bring management and labour together to 
solve employment problems created by economic, tech- 
nological or organizational changes in a company, an 
industry or an area. 


The current philosophy of the Older Workers’ Section 
is that working should be ageless, that is, the emphasis 
should be on skill not age. During 1973 staff members of 
the Older Workers’ Section, the Canada Manpower Div- 
ision of the Department of Manpower and Immigration, 
interviewed older workers across Canada to identify 
difficulties and to learn more about the conditions affect- 
ing older workers. The results of this internal fact-finding 
survey will be used by the section to determine a policy 
statement. The Older Workers’ Section encounters some 
difficulties in meeting with employers because of the 
variation in labour legislation among the provinces. Pend- 
ing a study of the facts obtained in this survey, no funds 
have been allotted to cover the expenses associated with 
conferences or seminars. 


The Labour Gazette, published by Labour Canada con- 
tains information for employers about recent studies and 
conferences on older workers. Projects on older workers 
conducted by the Organization for Economic Co-operation 
and Development (OECD) of which Canada is a mem- 
ber, as well as American research studies are regularly 
reviewed. 


In June 1970 the Age Discrimination Division of the 
Ontario Human Rights Commission sponsored a con- 
ferenced entitled, “The Older Worker in Today’s Economy 
and Community’. 


Recommendation 4 


The Committee recommends that the NES maintain 
a check on applicant qualifications as specified by 
employers, such as age and education, in an effort 
to ensure that these are realistically related to the 
requirements for successful performance in the jobs 
to be filled. 


ACTION TAKEN 


In five provinces the prohibition against discrimination 
has been extended to include age. The Individual’s Rights 
Protection Act of Alberta 1972, The Human Rights Act 
of British Columbia 1969,” The Human Rights Code of 


(4) Canada. Manpower and Immigration, Annual Report, 1972-73. 
p. vii. 

(5) Ontario Department of Labour, Task, Volume 5, No. 2, 
Summer 1970, p. 13. 

(6) Statutes of Alberta, 1972, Chapter 2. 

(7) Statutes of British Columbia, 1969, Chapter 10. 


New Brunswick Amended 1973,” The Human Rights 
Code of Newfoundland 1969,” and The Human Rights 
Code of Ontario Amended 1972 provide that no employer 
shall refuse to employ or refuse to continue to employ or 
otherwise discriminate in employment because of age. 
These provisions are applicable to persons between the 
ages of 45 and 65 in Alberta, British Columbia and New- 
foundland. The New Brunswick Code defines “age” as 19 
years of age and over. In Ontario, a reference to age 
means any age of 40 years or more and less than 65 years. 
Trade unions shall not exclude from membership, expel 
or suspend a person in these age groups. An employer 
may not publish an advertisement in connection with 
employment which expresses directly or indirectly any 
limitation, preference or discrimination in employment 
because of age. These provisions do not apply to the 
operation of a bona fide retirement or insurance plan. 


The Canadian Labour Code does not mention discrim- 
ination on the basis of age. Employers must not discrimi- 
nate on the basis of race, national origin, colour or 
religion.“ 


The policy of the Department of Manpower which is 
governed by the Unemployment Insurance Act is to refer 
to the prospective employer the best qualified people 
available irrespective of age. 


Recommendation 5 

(a) The Committee recommends that studies be made 
by the Federal Department of Labour of experience 
with gradual retirement programs now in effect 
in private business and the public service and that 
the findings of these studies be used to stimulate 
wider interest in such programs on the part of 
management and labour. 
That programs of counselling and planning in 
preparation for retirement be more widely adopted 
by private business and the public service, and that 
Federal and Provincial Departments of Labour 
provide to interested employers and unions the 
technical consultation necessary for their success- 
ful operation. 


(b) 


ACTION TAKEN 


(a) ‘Lnere are very few gradual retirement programs 
in industry and there is no Federal policy relating to 
employees in the Public Service. No department has been 
charged with responsibility for studies. 

(b) The Federal Government has issued no policy 
statement on this subject and no department of govern- 
ment has been given an mandate to assist with programs 
or provide counselling. 


Some departments of the Federal Government sponsor 
retirement programs both at headquarters and in their 


(1) Statutes of New Brunswick, 1973. An Amendment to The 
Human Rights Code of New Brunswick, Chapter 45. 

(2) Statutes of Newfoundland, 1969, Chapter 75. 

(3) Statutes of Ontario, 1972, An Amendment to The Ontario 
Human Rights Code, Chapter 119. 

(4) Revised Statutes, Vol. V,. 1970, Chap. L-1, 5(1). 
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districts. The Department of Indian and Northern Affairs 
collaborates with the universities in Saskatchewan, 
Alberta and British Columbia to provide employees with 
programs on retirement. There are at least four Govern- 
ment departments active in this field—Indian and Nor- 
thern Affairs Department, Public Works Department, 
Statistics Canada and Supply and Services Canada.” 


Paramount Retirement Counselling,” Montreal, is 
unique in Canada. This agency began operations mid 
1972 and by the end of 1973 had contracts with eight 
provinces to provide information on pre-retirement as 
well as post-retirement planning. The agency has some 
20 booklets for distribution, one being produced each 
quarter of the year. In addition there are newsletters 
suitable for insertion with pension cheques. Research is 
conducted on a contract basis on various subjects such as 
nutrition, dental care, leisure activities, etc. 


Maurice Miron,” program director for aging of the 
Canadian Council of Social Development said he knows 
of no company in Canada with its own pre-retirement 
program. But it is not all the fault of management he 
added. The Northern Electric Company had such a pro- 
gram but abandoned it when workers made it plain they 
did not want to hear about retirement, even on company 
time. 


The Alberta” Department of Manpower and Labour 
has instituted a study which will more specifically iden- 
tify the preparation needs with regard to retirement. This 
is a three year study and it is being carried out in 
co-operation with several departments of the Alberta 
Government, private industry and several retired citizens. 
It is intended that the results of inis study will provide 
the department and other provincial agencies with the 
necessary information to plan programs of employer and 
union consultation as well as support programs in the 
area of retirement preparation. 


The Extension Department of the University of Sas- 
katchewan, Regina has formulated a course entitled 
“Preparation for Retirement” which is supported by the 
Saskatchewan® Department of Labour. In addition to 
supplying resource material for use in teaching of the 
course, various Officials of the Department of Labour 
(e.g. Superintendent of Pension Plans) are available to 
assist with the discussion of various topics covered by 
the course materia). 


The Manitoba® Department of Labour has not acted 
in any formal way upon the recommendations, but some 
assistance is given to individuals who contact the de- 
partment directly. The Age and Opportunity Bureau in 
Winnipeg assists in this area. 


(1) Indian and Northern Affairs Department. Mr. McCrank Tele- 
phone communication, Apri: 23, 1974. 

(2) Paramount Retirement Counselling, 
communication October 25, 1973. 

(3) The Ottawa Journal, June 13, 1972. 

(4) Alberta. Department of Manpower and Labour. Letter dated 
March 26, 1974. 

(5) Saskatchewan. Department of Labour. Letter dated March 29, 
1974. 

(6) Manitoba. Department of Labour. Letter dated April 1, 1974. 


Montreal. Telephone 


The Ontario® Ministry of Labour does not provide 
programmes of counselling and planning in preparation 
for retirement or offer the technical consultation neces- 
sary to interested employers or unions. An in-house 
Pre-Retirement Counselling Program has been imple- 
mented in this Ministry and the initial result indicated 
that it is an effective method of dealing retirement 
problems. 

The Senior Citizens Bureau, Ministry of Community 
and Social Services is the agency of the Ontario Govern- 
ment with the chief responsibility for dealing with prob- 
lems of aging. The Senior Citizens Bureau offers both 
counselling and technical consultation to an individual, 
employer, employee or union aproaching the Bureau and 
asking for advice. Printed resources, in the form of 
pamphlets and other publications, are also available to 
the public 

The Nova Scotia® Department of Labour does not ad- 
minister legislation pertaining to retirement plans. Con- 
ciliation and Mediation Officers of the Department will 
assist labour and management during the drafting of a 
new or renewal of a collective agreement. The Prince 
Edward Island® Department of Labour has not taken 
any action since it is felt that the problem is virtually 
non-existent in that province. 


The New Brunswick” Department of Labour has been 
assigned the responsibility of responding to the specific 
problem of pre-retirement training and preparation. 
Accordingly, a program has been started to carry out 
the general duties of counselling and planning. The first 
project is near completion and will result in a two-day 
seminar May 4 and 5, 1974 in Memramcook, New Bruns- 
wick, for members of all CUPE locals in the Province 
between 62 and 65 years of age. Departmental staff and 
a committee of CUPE have organized the seminar. Rep- 
resentatives from all agencies federal and provincial, 
who have identifiable programs affecting retirement have 
been invited to attend and explain the functions and 
services of their respective agencies. 


In a recent survey of Family Life Education pro- 
grams® sponsored by community agencies and voluntary 
associations in Canada, pre-retirement programs were 
conducted in larger metropolitan areas. The Victoria 
Citizens Counselling Centre of Victoria, British Columbia 
reported programs of this type. The Jewish Family 
Service of Baron de Hirsch Institute of Montreal also 
conducted pre-retirement programs as well as The Centre 
de services sociaux of Trois-Riviéres, Quebec. 


(1) Ontario. Ministry of Labour. Letter dated April 11, 1974. 

(2) Nova Scotia. Department of Labour. Letter dated April 9, 
1974. 

(3) Prince Edward Island. Department of Labour. Letter dated 
March 26, 1974. 

(4) New Brunswick. Department of Labour. Letter dated March 
29, 1974. 

(5) Reynolds Barbara Plant. ‘A Survey of Family Life Educa- 
tion Programs Sponsored by Community Agencies and 
Voluntary Associations in Canada’’, unpublished, The Vanier 
Institute of the Family, Ottawa, 1974. 
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Recommendation 8 


That the NES strengthen and improve its services to 
older workers in respect of counselling and job find- 
ing and that in larger centres a special officer be 
appointed to carry these responsibilities. 


ACTION TAKEN 


Manpower Counsellors are trained to service all age 
categories on the basis of individual need. “By this means 
it is hoped to make a broader range of opportunities 
available to all and avoid labelling individuals as ‘old’, 
‘disadvantaged’, etce.’”™ 


Canada Manpower has implemented a new Manpower 
Delivery System which will apply services and programs 
in a more effective and comprehensive way. The concept 
is to provide three levels of service tailored to the in- 
dividual client’s needs. The first level is assistance to 
make the client job ready and features the use of self- 
help methods. The key to this process is a Job Informa- 
tion Centre where job vacancies will be displayed en- 
abling clients to decide themselves which jobs they think 
they can fill. Level I service to clients will also include 
an Employment Opportunity Library which will contain 
information on the services and programs of the depart- 
ment as well as appropriate information on the services 
and programs of other government departments and 
agencies; and other assistance which can be provided 
without formal counselling. 


Level II is similar to the service now provided, but in 
the future will be specifically directed to those people 
who, while basically job ready, require additional counsel- 
ling and help. This could involve training or retraining 
through the Canada Manpower Training Program, assist- 
ance in finding employment in another area and in moving 
to that area through their clearance system and the 
Canada Manpower Mobility Program, or other of our 
services to gain employment. 


Level III consists of concentrated in-depth counselling 
and the application of programs and services designed to 
help those clients most in need. Counsellors may also 
utilize outside agencies for special assistance to help re- 
move whatever barriers exist in order to make the client 
job ready. Once this is done, these clients may be referred 
to a job, or may make job selections as in Level I.” 


Recommendation 12 


That periodic health appraisals be more widely avail- 
able to older people from physicians in solo and group 
practice and also on an experimental basis in out- 
patient departments and through programs initiated 
by local health departments: and further that the 
cost of such appraisals be covered by prepayment 
plans. 


(1) Manpcewer and Immigration. H. L. Douse, ‘On Growing Old”, 
April 1969. 

(2) Canada Manpower and Immigration. Annual Report, 1972-73, 
pp. 3-4. 


ACTION TAKEN 


The Medical Care Act of 1966-67, Chapter M-8 of the 
Revised Statutes of Canada, 1970, authorized payment by 
Canada toward the cost of insured medical care services 
incurred by provinces pursuant to provincial medical care 
insurance plans. All the provinces participate in this 
scheme, either on a prepayment basis or, in some cases, 
without charge to residents. 


A Background Study prepared for the Science Council 
of Canada, August 1973, reports that there has been a 
definite trend in the direction of group practice to service 
all age groups which should become more prominent as 
the advantages, such as efficiency and ability to provide 
continuing and more complete service to the patients and 
continuing education to the doctor, become move evident. 
Group clinic practice is well established notably in the 
West but many problems remain of which two are of the 
greatest importance: 

“those having to do with distribution, for the sitting 
of these group clinics is dictated by economic factors 
not necessarily related to the need for service; and 
those respecting the provision of comprehensive care. 
So long as the only source of income is payment for 
specific medical services rendered to patients, a 
clinic will not be able to offer in sufficient quantity 
the auxiliary services (social, welfare, preventive) 
so necessary for the provision of comprehensive care 
in many, particularly urban, districts.”™ 


The Manitoba Health Service Commission™ has under- 
taken a study, supported by a 1972 National Health and 
Welfare Grant, to test the hypothesis that efficiency in the 
delivery of health services is increased by the formation 
of group practices in the light of proposed ambulatory 
care facilities. 


There is no closed form of group practice in Canada 
similar to those in the U.S. where medical help is avail- 
able on a contract basis with a group. Medicare in Canada 
makes it possible to seek care on a private basis. If there 
is a group practice such as that at the Sault Ste. Marie 
Health Centre® the province pays a set fee per member 
per month to cover all the medical care needs of its 
members. 


The Saskatchewan Regional Health Services Branch 
promotes the principles of positive health, providing pre- 
ventive health services and coordinating the work of 
health agencies, public, private and voluntary.“ Alberta® 


(1) Background Study for Science Council of Canada, August 
1973. Special Study No. 29, Health Care in Canada, A Com- 
mentary, p. 95. 

(2) Health and Welfare Canada. Research Projects and Investiga- 
tions into Economic and Social Aspects of Health Care in 
Canada, 1972 p. 15. 

(3) Science Council of Canada. Background Study for Special 
Study No. 29, August 1973, p. 96. 

(4) Saskatchewan. Department of Public Health. Letter dated 
September 12, 1973. 

(5) Alberta. Department of Health and Social Development, 
Annual Report, 1971-72, p. 8. 
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has 25 health units besides those in the cities of Calgary 
and Edmonton Health Departments providing preventive 
public health services to almost the entire population of 
Alberta. 


At the present time an annual health examination is a 
benefit of the Ontario” Health Insurance Plan. However, 
the conclusion of the task force of the Ontario Council of 
Health was “that periodic health examinations for plan- 
ning purposes be restricted to the following: (a) during 
the first five years of life there should be approximately 
seven routine health examinations to be programmed at 
the discretion of the physician; (b) between the ages of 5 
and 44, routine examinations should be carried out ap- 
proximately every ten years, e.g., at the ages 14, 24, 34 
and 44 and (c) beyond age 44, examinations should be 
carried out every five years, e.g., at ages 49, 54, 59, 64, 
69 and 74.” 


Recommendation 13 


That more experiments be undertaken with multiple 
screening for chronic diseases, not only by physi- 
cians in dealing with their patients, and by health 
institutions when patients are admitted, but on a 
broader community basis by local health departments 
and/or voluntary health organizations. 


ACTION TAKEN 


Multi-phasic screening is still regarded to be in the 
experimental stage. Multi-phasic screening was pioneered 
by the Kaiser-Permanente group, Oakland, California in 
the 1950s and computerized in 1964. 


“Critics of the multi-phasic test, in general, claim 
that much of the testing is in vain, that it detects 
very few abnormalities that would not be detected 
in any event, and that getting abnormalities early 
has little affect upon the outcome of most diseases; 
but simply consumes more physician time with wor- 
ried people. The Kaiser-Permanente people readily 
admit that they have no scientific answer for such 
a charge and that the effectiveness of the system 
is open to challenge. However, they continue to pro- 
cess some 2000 per month.’” 


A number of specific screening programs are being 
carried on in Canada. These cover various populations 
for different conditions, for example, for psychological, 
mental and visual problems, metabolic abnormalities, 
genetic hearing defects, cardiovascular faults, cancer, etc. 
Of these only eight are primarily concerned with the 


(1) Ontario. Ministry of Community and Social Services. Letter 
dated November 28, 1973. 

(2) Robertson, H. Rock, Health Care in Canada: A Commentary, 
Background Study for the Science Council of Canada, Otta- 
wa, 1973 p. 124. 


evaluation of the screening process itself.” These eight 
projects are carried out by the following groups.® 


Study #782 University Hospital of Saskatchewan, 
Saskatoon, Saskatchewan 
#790 Provincial Department of Public Health 
of Saskatchewan 
#791 University of Western Ontario, London, 
#794 University of Manitoba, Winnipeg, Mani- 


toba 


#798 Provincial Department of Health of 
British Columbia 

#810 Ontario Cancer Institute, Toronto, On- 
tario 

#821 St. Paul’s Hospital, Vancouver, British 
Columbia 

#823 University of Toronto East General Hos- 


pital 


Screening clinics for specific diseases such as glaucoma, 
are open to various age groups in the provinces. Most 
provinces commented about the need to establish the 
value of multi-phasic screening for chronic diseases be- 
fore undertaking such an expensive service. 


Recommendation 14 


That health counselling of people middle-aged and 
older, including matters as diet, rest, recreation 
and living habits be provided through well adult 
clinics, day care centres, health services in housing 
projects, pre-retirement courses and health main- 
tenance programs generally: and that initiative in 
establishing such programs and facilities be taken by 
the local health department. 


ACTION TAKEN 


The survey conducted by the Canadian Council on 
Social Development and reported in Beyond Shelter 
shows that social work counselling was available on site 
or as a special development service in 6.1 per cent of all 
developments; in or for the general community in 44.5 
per cent and not available in 49.4 per cent. Medical chek- 
up was available in 11.1 per cent on site or as a special 
development service; 8.0 per cent in the community and 
not available in 80.9 per cent of the cases studied. 

The Report goes on to state that ‘except in hostel and 


mixed developments (particularly those that contained a 
high proportion of very old and incapacitated residents) 


(1) Ibid., p. 138. 

(2) Science Council of Canuda. Telephone Communication April 
19, 1974 

(3) Canada Council on Social Development. Beyond Shelter, 
Ottawa, 1973, p. 128. This report is based on data up to and 
including 1970. 
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sponsors generally left health services to private physi- 
cians and nursing agencies. They did not concern them- 
selves with the prevention of health problems; rather they 
restricted their role to ensuring that residents received 
treatment in emergency situations. For example, only 19 
per cent of developments reported that their residents 
had a regular medical checkup service available.”™ 


At the University of Ottawa Medical School researchers 
are using a $38,000 grant to see how well a public health 
nurse promotes and maintains the health of senior citizens 
in seven publicly-run apartment complexes.” This is a 
three-year project that will be completed in 1975. Through 
the use cf control and experimental groups, the study 
will measure the effects of public health nursing on the 
health of senior citizens. The health of the senior citizens 
is measured in terms of their functional ability using a 
morale scale which measures psychological well-being and 
an index of independence which measures ability to do 
self care activities such as bathing and dressing and 
instrumental activities such as shopping, cleaning. 


Dr. Gustave Gingras, world-renowned specialist in re- 
habilitation medicine and President of the Canadian 
Medical Association, in a talk on the medical plight of 
Canada’s elderly, expressed his disappointment by the 
lack of any day hospital or day-care programs for the 
elderly. “There is much talk of keeping people out of 
institutions, yet while the talk goes on the emphasis re- 
mains on placement in institutions.”“® Some Day Care 
Centres are available in the larger cities, e.g. Greater 
Vancouver which takes in almost 50 per cent of the total 
British Columbia population, has a Day Care Centre 
Project and the North Shore Day Care Centre, developed 
under a LIP grant, has established a need for such a 
service in that area. 


The Community Care Services (Metropolitan Toronto) 
Incorporated® was issued a Charter by Letter Patent 
on December 13, 1971 with the following objectives. 


A. To enable aged, handicapped, chronically ill and 
convalescent persons to remain in familiar settings 
and retain involvement with their neighbourhood 
by: 

(i) the daily provision of a well-balanced meal; 


(ii) relieving some of their isolation and loneliness 
through friendly visits, group participation in social 
and recreational events and formal programs, and 
such social care services as day camps, shopping, 
escort services, telephone chains, transportation, 


(1) Ibid., p. 391. 

(2) On Growing Old, June 2, 1973. 

(3) Ibid., p. 3. 

(4) Social Planning and Review Council of British Columbia. A 
Study of Community Care for Seniors, Vancouver, 1972, p. 91. 

(5) Social Planning Council of Metro Toronto, The Aging— 
Trends, Problems, Prospects, Toronto, 1973, p. E30. 


learning opportunities for employment and volun- 
teer services and other such similar activities; 

(iii) offering counselling and advisory services and other 
types of assistance peculiar to our individual 
agencies. 


B. To encourage the development of similar dietary, 
social and community health services where they 
do not exist. 


C. To operate such enabling services for the aged as 
are provided for under the Elderly Persons Centres 
Act, 1966 and Regulations, as amended from time 
to time, and to cooperate with others who provide 
services provided under such acts of the Provincial 
and Federal Governments as are compatible with 
the objectives of the organization. 


In 1971 a Health Research grant was given to Deer 
Lodge Hospital, Winnipeg,” to determine the feasibility 
of having a voluntary agency, such as the VON, super- 
vise a hospital-based activity and therapeutic program 
in a Day Hospital for the elderly. 


The Annual Report of the Department of Social 
Services, Government of Saskatchewan,” 1971-72 lists 
an expenditure of some $60,000 in grants to community 
services for the aged; these include two Day Centres 
and two Senior Care Centres. A Day Care Hospital was 
recently approved for Edmonton. Ottawa has just opened 
a day care centre for the elderly. The main deterrent to 
the operation of such centres is the lack of transportation. 


The Victorian Order of Nurses,” working with muni- 
cipal health departments, provides health counselling to 
Senior Citizens Organizations on a group and individual 
basis. Good nutrition is an important element of a health 
program and has always been a concern of VON branches. 
Six branches now coordinate and administer Meals on 
Wheels programs, providing meals to some 3,000 re- 
cipients. An evaluation of this service is being made in 
the Richmond-Vancouver Branch to determine if the 
function should be broadened. Meals on Wheels programs 
are, for the most part, operated by voluntary organiza- 
tions which leads to fragmentation and lack of continuity, 
depending on the voluntary help. The Annual Report for 
1971-72 mentions counselling service for senior citizens 
only in connection with the Windsor-Essex County and 
Peel Branches. 


The Ontario Ministry of Community and Social 
Services” is particularly interested in sponsoring pre- 
retirement courses and in 197Z issued a brochure ‘“Re- 
tirement and Preparation for Retirement’—a Selected 
Bibliography and Sourcebook. An Ontario Government 
survey showed that those between 45-65 are not interested 
in concrete plans for retirement. Slightly more than 


(1) Health and Welfare Canada Research Projects and Investi- 
gations into Economic and Social Aspects of Health Care in 
Canada, 1971, p. 123. 

(2) Saskatchewan. Department of Social Services, Annual Report, 
1971-72, Regina. 

(3) Victorian Order of Nurses Annual Report, 1972, p. 23. 

(4) Ministry of Community and Social Services, November 28, 
1973, Letter plus enclosures. 
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half of those surveyed had plans for the use of leisure; 
fewer than half had considered health or exercise 
programs, although 89 per cent had financial plans. The 
survey also showed that only 10 per cent of workers 
from 15 urban areas in Ontario intended to enrol in 
retirement planning courses and 43 per cent did not 
know that such courses existed. Pre-retirement courses 
are offered in most large urban areas as night-school 
options. 


Recommendation 16 


That research be undertaken into the effects of 
regular exercise, various types of organized recrea- 
tion, and other forms of group and individual activity 
on the physical and mental health of older people, 
and that grants under the Fitness and Amateur 
Sports Act be made available for this purpose. 


ACTION TAKEN 


In 1971 the Fitness and Amateur Sports Branch con- 
vened a conference in Ottawa to state national goals, to 
define clear objectives and to enumerate priorities for 
research in recreation. On this basis research grants-in- 
aid programs are structured. Programs are aimed at the 
Canadian people as a whole rather than any specific age 
group. Again in December 1972 the National Conference 
on Fitness and Health recommended: 


Recommendation 21” 


It is recommended that the Federal Government 
make available funds to support pilot training pro- 
grams in physical recreation for the aged and handi- 
capped. 


The conference recommends more specifically that: 


—television exercise programs for the aged be es- 
tablished; 


—the Federal Government explore the possibility of 
establishing scholarships in cooperation with the 
provinces to provide the opportunity for study of 
physical recreation programs for the aged and dis- 
abled. 


The National Advisory Council on Fitness and Amateur 
Sport will issue a publication in the near future de- 
scribing to what extent each recommendation has been 
implemented. As of April 1, 1974 the Research and 
Planning section of the Fitness and Amateur Sport Branch 
provides grants for research in the area of physical fit- 
ness. Individuals or groups who wish to conduct research 
in the area of fitness and aging can submit proposals 
to this section. 


(1) Canada. Health and Welfare Canada. Recommendations of 
the National Conference on Fitness and Health, Ottawa, 1972, 
p. 16. 


The Fitness and Amateur Sport Branch does not work 
actively in programming, but rather it acts as a consul- 
tant to other groups. Future plans include a booklet on 
physical activities for the aging, a film and a videotape 
for leaders of fitness classes. 


The Department of Community and Social Services of 
Ontario is tentatively planning a conference on Fitness 
and Aging for the Fall of 1974. The Fitness and Amateur 
Sport Branch hopes that this will serve as a model for 
other provinces. 


Recommendation 17 


(a) That Home Care programs for elderly people be 
greatly extended for those who are discharged 
early from hospital or who would otherwise re- 
quire to be admitted; and 


That these programs include medical and nursing 
care, physiotherapy and other forms of rehabili- 
tation, visiting homemaker service and use of sick 
room equipment; and 


That the cost of such programs be provided for 
under the Hospital Insurance Diagnostic Service 
Act, through Health Grants or under a more com- 
prehensive Health Plan. 


(b) 


(c) 


ACTION TAKEN 


As the Hospital Insurance and Diagnostic Services Act 
and the Medical Care Act (effective July 1, 1968) extend 
services to virtually all Canadians, the voluntary organ- 
izations are enabled to concentrate their services in areas 
complementary to medical rehabilitation e.g. psycholog- 
ical assessment, sheltered workshops, or to continue to 
provide medical rehabilitation service in the home and 
the community on a fee-for-service basis, purchased by 
the provincial or local governments aided by federal- 
provincial cost-sharing programs. Organized Home Care 
programs may mobilize the resources of a number of 
voluntary agencies and provide coordinated rehabilitation 
services to include medical and nursing care, physiother- 
apy, patient aides and related services to the patients 
who can undergo a phase of rehabilitation in their own 
homes. 


The British Columbia™ Hospital Insurance Service 
Level 8—Home Care—includes a range of services and 
programs which enable an individual to maintain and 
remain in his own home. The basic philosophy is to main- 
tain the individual’s maximum capacity to function inde- 
pendently and to prevent or delay hospitalization. 


There are three pilot Home Care projects in the prov- 
ince: Simon Fraser Health Unit, Coquitlam; South Central 
Health Unit in Kamloops; and Greater Victoria. These 
three projects will provide valuable information regard- 


(1) Social Planning and Review Council of British Columbia, A 
Study of Community Care for Seniors, Vancouver, 1973, pp. 
37-8. 
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ing costs and staff requirements. However, the focus is 
cn home care as a basis for earlier hospital discharge, 
not a continuing service nor an alternate to hospital 
admission. These projects were developed as a result of 
concern over the high cost of hospital care rather than 
from a concern for home care as a preferable alternative. 


The Department of National Health and Welfare, 
through its Medical Services, provides a community serv- 
ice to Indian people throughout the province. The Pacific 
Region is divided into four zones—South Mainland (Van- 
couver office) Vancouver Island (Victoria), North East 
Zone (Prince George) and North West Zone (Prince 
Rupert). Each zone has approximately seven health unit 
offices with public health nurses who provide a health 
care program including home nursing and supervision to 
registered Band Indians. There may be some overlapping 
of services with the provincial health units. 


The Province of Alberta® as of 1971 had not set up 
an overall program for home care, probably because it 
has been able to provide a high level of acute hospital 
care, nursing home care and care in senior citizens’ 
lodges. However, the Victorian Order of Nurses does pro- 
vide home care in Calgary as a pilot project and a small 
number of home visits are made by public health nursing 
staff throughout the province. The Home Care program 
for Edmonton was scheduled for 1973 but would not seem 
to have materialized. 


The first formal Home Care program in Saskatchewan 
was developed in 1959 by the department of rehabilita- 
tion medicine at University Hospital, Saskatoon. Starting 
with just 10 patients with neurological disabilities, the 
program in 1971 had an annual caseload of nearly 400 
patients referred from all four hospitals in the city and 
from the community at large. Since March 1971 each 
hospital is responsible for services and supplies for its 
own discharged patients and for patients who would 
ordinarily be admitted to that hospital, while a full-time 
coordinator works with all hospitals. The average age of 
patients treated in the Saskatoon program in 1971 was 
61. The province participates with University Hospital in 
financing the home care plan. Within each region of the 
province, teams of psychiatrists, social workers and com- 
munity nurses are responsible for clinic and domiciliary 
services for cut-patients living in their own foster homes. 
Home Care programs are active in Moose Jaw, Prince 
Albert, Saskatoon and Regina, in the last mentioned the 
VON operates the program. In 1972, 52 per cent of those 
receiving home care were over 65. Home Care is not an 
insured health service in Saskatchewan. Some programs 
are financed by health grants and others are an extension 
of regional health services. 


(1) Hospital Administration in Canada, December 1972, “Home 
Care Across Canada”, p. 32. 

(2) Saskatchewan. Department of Public Health. Letter dated 
September 12 1973. 


In Manitoba® Home Care programs have been in oper- 
ation in all Winnipeg hospitals for several years but only 
for selected patients who were being discharged from 
hospital. Care Services branch of the Department of 
Health and Social Development have also operated a 
Home Care program for their clients. The nursing care 
in both these programs is given by VON staff. Home Care 
programs were being established for rural Manitoba as 
of July 1, 1973. 


Ontario’s® local Home Care programs are available 
to 99 per cent of the population of the province with 
no specific age limitation. It is not regarded as a substi- 
tute for chronic hospital care or accommodation in 
nursing homes or homes for the aged. Therefore at the 
present time, it does not include patients whose needs are 
for maintenance or indefinite support services, categories 
which include a predominance of aged persons. 

Quebec® Home Care programs serve 75 per cent of 
the population. All Home Care programs in the province 
are members of l’Association des Services de Soin a 
Domicile de la Province de Québec which was formed 
in 1968. Most of these services are hospital-based. The 
VON operate two Home Care programs in Hull and 
Montreal funded by the Provincial Government. 


A Home Care program was established as pilot projects 
in three areas in New Brunswick” in 1972. In 1973 the 
program was under study for expansion to other areas 
and for the possible coverage of drugs and other supplies. 


Nova Scotia® has no Home Care program as yet. The 
Nova Scotia Council of Health first report (February 
1973) emphasized the need for a well-organized and effec- 
tive Home Care program. 


A Home Nursing Care program has been introduced 
in Prince Edward Island® and will eventually cover the 
Island. It is under the direction of the Division of Public 
Health Nursing of the Department of Health, and in- 
volves registered nursing care and consulting physio- 
therapist services. The entire cost is borne by the De- 
partment of Health with no charge being made to the 
patient. 


Hospital based Home Care programs has been estab- 
lished in Grand Falls and in St. John’s, Newfoundland.” 
The program was only initiated in the Fall of 1972. 


(1) Manitoba. Department of Health and Social Development. 
Letter dated December 2, 1973. 

(2) Ontario. Ministry of Community and Social Services. Letter 
dated November 28, 1973. 

(3) Hospital Administration in Canada, December 1972, ‘‘Home 
Care Across Canada’’, p. 35. 

(4) New Brunswick. Department of Health. Letter dated August 
17, 1973. 

(5) Nova Scotia. Department of Public Health. Letter dated 
October 31, 1973. 

(6) Prince Edward Island. Department of Health. Letter dated 
August 28, 1973. 

(7) Newfoundland and Labrador. Department of Health. Letter 
dated August 10, 1973. 
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In February 1970 a Federal Government grant was 
given to Deer Lodge Hospital, Winnipeg, to study the 
role of day hospitals in Home Care programs for the 
elderly and to demonstrate the feasibility of having a 
voluntary agency such as the VON supervise a hospital- 
based activity and therapeutic program in a day hospital. 


The Department of National Health and Welfare funded 
under the Grants Welfare program a study of Visiting 
Homemaker Services in Canada under the auspices of 
the Canadian Council on Social Development (formerly 
known as the Canadian Welfare Council). Their report 
was released in 1971,” based on data collected in 1968-69. 


The Report contains the following: 


“The Canada Assistance Plan, enacted in 1966, made 
federal financial assistance available for homemaker 
services and has stimulated the further growth of 
the service as evident in the 29 new services re- 
ported to have been established in the period 1965- 
69. In addition, many of the thirty agencies on 
which information was not available either through 
the original sample interviews or the mailed ques- 
tionnaire are known to have been established during 
this period.” 


“Scope of Homemaker Services” includes: 


“In the care of the aged, chronically ill or disabled 
who need continuing part-time assistance on a long- 
term basis in order to remain in their homes. Al- 
though until now homemaker service in Canada and 
indeed in other countries, has mainly been for a lim- 
ited period of time, there is growing recognition 
of and effort to meet longer-term need of this 
kind.” 


Transportation is the main problem to the extension 
of this service to rural areas. 


The only specific legislative act for homemaker service 
is in Ontario which passed the Homemakers and Nurses 
Services Act, 1958, as amended by the Homemakers and 
Nurses Services Amendment Act, 1968-69. The remaining 
provinces use their social assistance legislation to en- 
courage the development of homemaker services. The 
50-50 sharing with the Federal Government by all prov- 
inces of the cost of this service under the Canada As- 
sistance Plan covers those “in need” or who “might be 
in need” if they did not receive the service. The Canada 
Assistance Plan does not apply to Home Care programs. 


(1) The Canadian Council on Social Development. Visiting 
Homemaker Services in Canada. Report of a Survey with 
Recommendations Ottawa, 1971, 157 pages. 


(2) Ibid., p. 5. 


Recommendation 18 


That facilities be provided more widely in the com- 
munity to which sick elderly people could go or be 
brought for on-the-spot assessment, treatment coun- 
selling, rehabilitation and related services, such 
facilities to include outpatient departments of hospi- 
tals, geriatric clinics and special clinics as required, 
concerned with mental health, speech and vision de- 
fects, dental care and rehabilitation. 


ACTION TAKEN 


A National Health Grant was awarded to Dr. J. E. F. 
Hastings,” University of Toronto, to head a research 
group to examine the economic and social implications in 
the development of community health centres. The Com- 
mittee on the Cost of Health Services had recommended 
that priority be given to establishing community health 
centres in Canada and this was adopted by the Conference 
of Health Ministers in June 1971. The Hastings project 
had as its general purpose to study and make recom- 
mendations on the delivery of ambulatory care at the 
community level through various type of health centres 
and on how to encourage the development of such 
centres. Many forms of service were examined (hospital 
clinics, university clinics, private medical groupings, com- 
munity clinics, nurse practitioner units, combined health- 
social service units, public health clinics, mental health 
clinics, etc.). Another research project on the same sub- 
ject was undertaken by Dr. A. Peter Ruderman, Ph.D., 
with the assistance of a grant from National Health and 
Welfare. His project set out to make an analysis of avail- 
able data to determine whether community health centres 
offered economic advantages over other forms of medical 
practice. 


In the Hastings Report, which was submitted in July 
1972, the concept of a health centre was defined as one 
which must promote a better balance between health 
promction and prevention, diagnosis and treatment, and 
rehabilitation. “The emphasis of a community health 
centre must be on high quality initial and continuing 
care for meeting the health needs of individuals and 
families. There must be a balance in services among 
health promotion and prevention, diagnosis and treatment 
and rehabilitation. There must also be provision for deal- 
ing with urgent problems. Health promotion includes 
counselling to prepare people for the various phases of 
life, education to improve living habits, family plan- 
ning... For providing the basic medical services the 
minimum service unit should consist of personnel whose 
continued skills are those usually now found in the gen- 
eral or family physician... The basic dental service unit 
should consist of personnel whose combined skills are 
those usually now found in the dentist, dental hygienist 
and chairside assistant...” 


(1) Canada. Health and Welfare Canada. The Community Health 
Centre in Canada, Ottawa, 1972. 
(2) Ibid., p. 1. 
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The Hastings Report concluded that no examples of the 
full concept of a community health centre presently exist. 
There are local community service centres in Ontario, 
Quebec, Saskatchewan and Manitoba which attempt to 
integrate health and social services for the total family. 
The Report recommended that: 


“Community health centres should be established and 
linked with hospitals and other health services in a 
fully integrated health services system... Community 
health centres should be established as non-profit 
corporate entities and in sufficient numbers so that 
new funding methods develop to promote the best 
use of resources. 


Community health centres must offer a setting where 
care is provided through a multidisciplinary team. 
Pay systems, alternative to the present form of fee- 
fcr-service, which are conducive to the team ap- 
proach and which are attractive to health profes- 
sionals must be developed. 


They must promote a better balance between health 
promotion and prevention, diagnosis and treatment 
and rehabilitation. They must, as necessary, relate 
to other health care services and community social 
services on a coordinated and integrated basis.’’™ 


The Hastings Report has the general endorsement of 
the Federal and Provincial Governments.” These com- 
ments and recommendations submitted by the Hastings 
group deal with family care health centres rather than 
centres directed towards the treatment of one age group, 
such as the over 65. There are few geriatric clinics in 
Canada. Clinics such as those operated by Dr. Goldstein 
in Ottawa and Dr. Bayne in Hamilton are regarded as 
innovative and worthy of reporting in the Canadian Med- 
ical Association Journal. 


In Ottawa Dr. S. Goldstein, M.D. has established a 
psychogeriatric services at the Royal Ottawa Hospital 
which is regarded as a community based program. He 
works with the Social Welfare Department, Homes for 
the Aged and Nursing Homes in the Area. Surveys show 
that the proportion of mental patients in nursing homes is 
as high as 60-80 per cent. 


In Ottawa, the Nursing Homes and Special Care Branch 
of the Carleton Social Welfare Department has, since 
1957, operated an Assessment and Placement Service. 
More than half the nursing home beds in Ottawa are 
occupied by patients assisted by this Service. In Hamil- 
ton, since 1971, Dr. J. R. D. Bayne has developed a sim- 
ilar Assessment and Placement Service for the aged. 


(1) Ibid. 

(2) Standing Committee on Health, Welfare and Social Affairs, 
May 29, 1973. 

(3) Dr. E. David Sherman, M.D., address to VON Annual Meet- 
ing, May 1973, ‘“‘Current Concepts in the Health Needs of the 
Elderly”’. 

(4) Canadian Medical Association Journal, March 3, 1973, p. 579.- 


According to Statistics Canada, List of Canadian Hos- 
pitals and related Institutions and Facilities, 1973,” 
there are only 21 convalescent/rehabilitation centres with 
a bed capacity cf 2,521 for all age groups. In addition, 
Toronto, Trois Riviéres and Quebec City are credited 
with rehabilitation centres. 


The Toronto Rehabilitation Centre is an out-patient 
facility. dating back to the early 1920’s. Originally it 
offered only occupational therapy and physiotherapy but 
over the years it has been expanded to include speech 
therapy, social service. From the beginning, therapy has 
been given in the home as well as in the Centre. Since 
1958 the Home Care Program for Metro Toronto has 
referred cases requiring therapy to the Centre’s Mobility 
Therapy Department. Consequently, in 1971 nearly half 
of the Centre’s total caseload was handled by the Mobile 
Therapy Department. Reasons for referral to the mobile 
therapy department were—tolerance too low to tolerate 
transportation to the Centre, old age, an important factor 
in the winter months, and unsuitability for transporta- 
tion such as obesity, steep stairs which could only be 
negotiated by stretcher, etc. In 1971 the percentage of 
home patients receiving occupational therapy had fallen, 
while the percentage of those getting physiotherapy had 
risen. In the Centre, on the other hand, there was little 
change in the relative proportions of the two caseloads. 
Since the Mobile Therapy Department was in a suppor- 
tive role, the Centre did not assume responsibility for the 
patient’s overall care. The Home Care Program must 
coordinate all of the services being given to the patient. 
In 1971 the Government medical insurance covered the 
cost of transportation of a therapist to the home, but not 
the cost of the patient to the out-patient clinic. Therapy 
in the home creates problems from both the patient’s and 
the therapist’s point of view and is more costly.” 


In British Columbia® assessment and treatment serv- 
ices are provided by eighteen health units throughout 
the province and by nine health units in the Greater 
Vancouver region. The availability and comprehensive- 
ness of these services vary from one region to another 
based on population numbers and distribution. Many of 
the large health units have to cope with enormous dis- 
tances and limited travel budgets, frequently almost 
inaccessible areas and extreme weather. 


In 1973 Alberta” established three geriatric “day” 
hospitals; one in Edmonton and two in Calgary—on a 
pilot project basis. Patients spend several hours in thera- 
peutic activity and return home the same day. Patients 


(1) Statistics Canada. Cat. 83-201, List of Canadian Hospitals. 

(2) Kavanagh, T. “A Two Year Comparative Study’, Canadian 
Medical Journal, July 10, 1971, The Science Council of Can- 
ada Study No. 29 concluded that “the importance of Re- 
habilitation Medicine has not yet been fully realized, the 
Centres are still struggling for recognition’’. 

(3) Social Planning Council of British Columbia, A Study of 
Community Care for Seniors, Vancouver, 1971, p. 35. 

(4) Alberta. Department of Health and Social Development, 
News Release, March 21, 1973. 
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are transferred by two buses which accommodate wheel- 
chair as well as ambulatory patients. 


Saskatchewan” has community health and social 
centres in rural areas where regular medical clinics 
provide medical assessment of health problems. Mani- 
toba®” also operates 16 health units throughout the 
province which provide a service to the total population 
including the elderly. 


There is no Canada Assistance Plan sharing in the 
operating and maintenance grants for Day Centres which 
would include some assessment, treatment, counselling, 
rehabilitation and day care. Ontario, under the Elderly 
Persons Centres Act provides 100 per cent capital funding 
in conjunction with the municipalities and non-profit 
organizations for the development of Day Centres. 


In Quebec the Maimonides Hospital and Home for the 
Aged in Montreal added a Day Hospital to its facilities 
in 1966. In June 1971 the average daily attendance was 
25. The objective of the day hospital is 


“to provide for aged people who were suffering 
fairly severe psychiatric and medical disorders and 
were too deteriorated emotionally and physically to 
utilize the existing services of social clubs and 
recreation centres which would help them function 
well enough to continue living in their own homes, 
thus making their admission into an institution un- 
necessary.”’® 


The Baycrest Centre for Geriatric Care in Toronto is 
operated on a similar basis. 


The Prince Edward Island“ Department of Health re- 
ported that general diagnostic and treatment services are 
available equally to persons of all ages. 


New Brunswick is divided into 5 regions with a major 
clinic centre in each region. There are also mobile clinics 
which travel to smaller communities. 


Community health services are under study in Nova 
Scotia.© 


On-the-spot assessments and required services are pro- 
vided universally in all out-patient clinics in Newfound- 
land and Labrador.” An extensive Community Care Pro- 
gram (i.e. Boarding Care) exists in Mental Health with 
continual supervision and assessment. 


(1) Saskatchewan. Department of Public Health. Letter dated 
September 12, 1973. 

(2) Manitoba. Department of Health and Social Development. 
Letter dated December 2, 1973. 

(3) Novick, Louis J. “A Geriatic Day Hospital Program”, On 
Growing Old, Volume 9, No. 2, June 1971. 

(4) Prince Edward Island. Department of Health. Letter dated 
August 28, 1973. 

(5) New Brunswick. Department of Health. Letter dated August 
17, 1973. 

(6) Nova Scotia. Department of Public Health. Letter dated 
November 19, 1973. 

(7) Newfoundland and Labrador. Department of Health. Letter 
dated August 10, 1973. 


Recommendation 19 


That bedside nursing in the home be extended to 
urban areas now without them, and increasingly to 
rural areas, and that these services be provided or 
integrated closely with local or district health de- 
partments. 


ACTION TAKEN 


The Medical Care Directorate of the Health Programs 
Branch of National Health and Welfare Canada organized 
a survey in 1971-72 of “outreach” facilities available 
across Canada for all age groups. “Outreach facilities” 
denote those offering non-institutional special care pro- 
grams which contribute to the health and welfare needs 
of special population groups. The VON, YMCA and social 
action organizations are included in certain provinces. 


The attached table shows the total number of “out- 
reach” facilities across Canada for all age groups. A 
further breakdown shows that in Ontario slightly less 
than half of the facilities were located in Toronto; 
facilities are almost equally divided between Montreal and 
the rest of Quebec and Vancouver has 204 units available 
while the rest of the province has 281 centres. How- 
ever except in a few instances home nursing services 
are not included in their lists of facilities and services. 
The majority of the services relate to clinical services, 
alcoholism, drug addiction, family planning, etc. 


NON-INSTITUTIONAL SPECIAL CARE FACILITIES 
AND PROGRAMS 1971-72 


CATALOGUE 83-519 


CANADA 


TABLE 1. TOTAL NUMBER OF FACILITIES 


Number 
of 
Province facilities % 
Newfoundland v4) "startet eee on. eee 20 0.71 
Prince Edward Island oss. 5. eee aces ale 26 0.92 
Nova: Scotiaiss. aicnt.< re een re ee POR ee 188 6.63 
New Bronswick: 0 cen ne eee ss oes. ete 123 4.34 
Quebec: sigue. - caso ira mreyas Ae arse an, ete Sea 386 13.61 
OntariOners te teens Moke e ees in ten eee 849 29.83 
Manitobaraset. sSitmeats . hank erent ec ce toe. 284 10.01 
ALD Ort siataatouets che cc rahe eae eta or 300 10.58 
Saskatchewan}... yc tte AS. SS ee ~~ 175 6.17 
British) Colum biasj...... ccc et ete ae ee tes 485 17.10 
CANADAS . Sent. A: SA cae a ee eae 2, 836 100% 


TABLE 2 
BREAKDOWN OF CANADIAN TOTAL BY CATEGORIES 


(1) Medical, nursing, or paramedical programs or 


BOLVICES :  «..jorcsnepacupconae Seer Oe 27.60% 

(a) Offering wide range of services........... 5.99% 

(b) Nursing (e.g. Victorian Order of Nurses). 1.02% 

(c) Associations for Rehabilitation etc....... 2.57% 

(d) Offering more limited range of services... 18.02% 
(2) Comfort and/or distress centres.............. 46.16% 

(a) Day care programs and nurseries......... 1.59% 

(6) Hostelsveitie As See oo ark ee ee 6.42% 

(c) -Geneéral 2 ft. A. kee. ee ee 38.15% 
(3) Community and ethnic development groups. . 6.67% 

(a) Community development................ 3.39% 

(b) Ethnic development...................... 3.28% 
(4) Educational programs and groups............. 3.42% 
(5) Information centres. ..................2...-+- 7.12% 
(6) Legal help or information.................... 2.79% 
(7) Financial support programs................... 6.03% 
(8) Others cerca. ces ee eee eee 0.21% 
Total 8 (ie ee eee eee 100% 


The establishment of organized home care programs 
was initially slow but by 1967 there were 26 programs 
including a number in rural areas in the provinces of 
Quebec and Saskatchewan, while several in the Province 
of Ontario extended their catchment areas beyond the 
Criginal city limits. The Province of Quebec, Ontario and 
Saskatchewan have developed province-wide plans for 
home care. Most of the major cities in Canada now have 
provisions for home care beyond the traditional home 
nursing services organized in Canadian municipalities by 
the Victorian Order of Nurses and Les Infirmiéres Visi- 
teuses in Quebec and the catchment areas served by local 
or regional health units and city health departments. 


Voluntary associations such as the VON which provides 
nursing care, the Canadian Arthritis and the Rheumatism 
Society which provide physiotherapy, and the Canadian 
Red Cross Society which provides patient aids and home- 
maker services have made major inputs to the develop- 
ment of home care in Canada.” 


Home Care programs are financed by the provinces 
and are not shared with the Federal Government. With 
one or two exceptions all the provinces have developed 
or are in the process of developing programs, usually in 
collaboration with the Victorian Order of Nurses. 


Newfoundland™ offers home care in three large centres. 
Prince Edward Island is in the process of introducing 
the system under the Department of Health. The entire 


(1) Canada. Health and Welfare Canada. Health Care Series No. 
27, A Report to the United Nations, International Labour 
Organization and World Health Organization, January 1971. 

(2) Newfoundland and Labrador. Department of Health. Letter 
dated August 10, 1973. 

(3) Prince Edward Island. Department of Health. Letter dated 
August 28, 1973. 


cost will be borne by the province. Nova Scotia™ has no 
public supported home care program, but it is under 
study. 


New Brunswick” in 1972 introduced three pilot proj- 
ects financed by the Department of Health. The public 
Health Nursing Service has an adult health supervision 
and treatment program. The geriatric program provides 
treatment and service in the home environment, thereby 
allowing the individual to remain in his home, avoiding 
the possibility of hospitalization and/or premature place- 
ment in a nursing home. 


In Quebec VON groups in Hull and Montreal have been 
part of special study ccmmittees to look at Government 
funded programs such as home care services. 


In Ontario“ bedside nursing in the home exists in all 
urban areas and most areas as an integral part of Home 
Care. Bedside nursing services are purchased from local 
providers. Victorian Order of Nurses is the predominant 
local provider in most locations and makes available its 
nursing services to other “purchasers” outside the scope 
of Home Care as well. About six local areas are not 
served by the VON and nursing service is obtained by 
Home Care as a special Health Unit project. In the latter 
situations home nursing frequently is not available to 
persons who are not admitted to or not eligible for Home 
Care. In virtually all locations served by voluntary 
nursing organization, there is excellent coordination be- 
tween the voluntary nursing organization, the local Home 
Care Program and the local and district Health Depart- 


ment. 


Home Nursing services are being introduced in the 
Prairie Provinces. In April 1973 the Manitoba® Govern- 
ment proposed to extend financial help to care for people 
at home. Saskatchewan” has the system working in 6 
urban areas and 12 rural areas but it is not an insured 
service. Some programs are financed by health grants 
and others are an extension of the regional health service. 


In Alberta® the development of Home Care programs 
is one of major areas of concern of the VON branches. 
The Calgary program, with VON administration, has 
completed its two-year pilot stage and is now assured of 
funding for the next three years. Programs in the other 
cities are at various stages of planning and it is antici- 
pated home care will start in Edmonton in late 1973. 


(1) Nova Scotia. Department of Health. Letter dated November 
19, 1973. 

(2) New Brunswick. Department of Health. Letter dated August 
17, 1973. 

(3) Victorian Order of Nurses for Canada, Annual Report, 1972, 
Ottawa, p. 52. 

(4) Ontario. Ministry of Commuunity and Social Services. Letter 
dated November 28, 1973. 

(5) Manitoba. Department of Health and Social Development. 
Letter dated December 2, 1973. 

(6) Saskatchewan. Department of Public Health. Letter dated 
September 12, 1973. 

(7) Victorian Order of Nurses, Annual Report, 1972, Ottawa, p. 42. 
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In British Columbia” a coordinated home care service 
is being developed on a trial basis in Victoria by the 
province and Municipal Departments of Health. 


The Federal Government has prcposed to the provinces 
a new formula for fiscal arrangements which eventually 
would be based on the per capita. If accepted, the prov- 
inces will be able to use their gross funds to meet their 
most urgent requirements. With this new flexibility home 
care programs could be expanded if desired. 


Recommendation 21 


That arrangements be developed to make all these 
services available also in rural areas, by training 
lay personnel to assist the health professionals, and 
by ensuring prompt communication and transporta- 
tion services. 


ACTION TAKEN 


Saskatchewan has extended its services to rural areas 
more extensively than other provinces which have con- 
fined themselves to major urban areas. 


Transportation to rural areas is always a problem but 
the Annual Report for the VON, 1972, states that 
“branches are extending their boundaries so that service 
can be available to a larger number of people particularly 
those who live beyond the limits of towns and cities.” 
Voluntary agencies are also organized to provide trans- 
portation to older people who receive treatments from 
clinics, etc. The VON Annual Report also goes on to 
say that “clerical and other auxiliary staff such as home- 
makers and home aides are being used in an effort to 
increase the efficiency of professional personnel.” “Edu- 
cators of health personnel, aware of the shift in emphasis 
from institutional to community care, are seeking more 
opportunities for observation or experience for profes- 
sional and paraprofessional students with community 
agencies. VON branches cannot meet all the requests for 
student experience...” The VON is aware of the need 
to improve management of human resources and ques- 
tion whether ‘nurses have been relieved of all responsi- 
bilities that can be done by clerical personnel? What 
level of preparation is required to provide nursing care 
at a safe and acceptable level?”® 


Ontario sponsors a Senior Volunteers in science pro- 
gram whereby senior citizens are trained to assist pro- 
fessionals and in Prince Edward Island® many senior 
citizens work as volunteers in the sheltered workshop. 


(1) Social Planning and Review Council of British Columbia, 
A Study of Community Care for Seniors, Vancouver, 1972, 
p. 38. 

(2) Saskatchewan. Department of Public Health. Letter dated 
September 12, 1973. 

(3) Victorian Order of Nurses for Canada. 
Ottawa, 1972. 

(4) Ontario. Ministry of Community and Social Services. Letter 
dated September 12, 1973. 

(5) Prince Edward Island. Department of Health. Letter dated 
August 28, 1973. 


Annual Report 


In Manitoba® some lay workers are presently being 
employed on a part-time basis as homemaker /aides. 
Courses are currently being given or are in the planning 
stage. It was noted that aides to the health professional 
should be employed under the same criteria in both urban 
and rural settings and perform similar functions. 


Recommendation 22 


(a) That definite decisions be reached without delay 
about the range of institutional facilities and 
services essential for the short and long-term care 
of the chronically ill; and 


That particular attention be given to the defini- 
tion of various kinds of sheltered accommodation; 
and 


That where essential facilities are in short supply 
the capital costs involved in providing them be 
eligible for assistance under the hospital con- 
struction program or such modification of the 
latter as may be necessary; and 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) That in planning the above facilities due account 
be taken of the new possibilities of short-term 
active treatment and rehabilitation with early dis- 
charge home as contrasted with long-term largely 
custodial care, in dealing with chronic disease. 


ACTION TAKEN 


No national standard terminology has been arrived at 
for institutions which provide care for the elderly chroni- 
cally ill. Not all so-called nursing homes provide nursing 
care. The function of the establishment differs from 
province to province. Individual provinces are developing 
a “level of care’ system but the type of care provided 
at various levels differs. 


The Federal Government no longer provides grants 
for the construction of hospitals; these terminated in 
April 1970. 


Hospital requirements are under study in both New- 
foundland® and Prince Edward Island in an effort to 
arrive at a sound basis for planning for necessary care 
facilities. 


Nova Scotia” reports that assistance under provincial 
construction grants has been expanded. The Health 
Services and Insurance Commission has established guide- 
lines as to the range of institutional facilities and services 
that are essential for short and long-term care. 


(1) Manitoba. Department of Health and Social Development. 
Letter dated December 2, 1973. 

(2) Newfoundland and Labrador. Department of Health. Letter 
dated August 10, 1973. 

(3) Prince Edward Island. Department of Health. Letter dated 
August 31, 1973. 

(4) Nova Scotia. Department of Public Health. Letter dated 
November 19, 1973. 
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The Department of Health in the Province of New 
Brunswick” has developed definitions and descriptions 
of the types of facilities required for short and long- 
term chronic care. The planning of facilities in the 
province is based upon age and sex-related norms. 


The New Brunswick Department of Health has de- 
fined the various levels of care within the nursing homes 
as well as in other sheltered accommodation such as re- 
habilitative and extended care. 


Hospital construction plans take into consideration the 
type of facilities required for chronic and rehabilitative 
care. Capital grants are provided by the Provincial De- 
partment of Health for the construction of approved new 
nursing home facilities. Plans take into consideration such | 
new concepts as day care surgery which will enable the 
patient to be discharged from hospital at an early date. 
The province also has an active home care program to 
complement the shortening of the length of stay of active 
and chronic care patients. 


Department of Social Services in Quebec” has plans 
to initiate new regional reception centres where persons 
needing care will be interviewed, assessed and allocated 
to the appropriate category of care institution. A criteria 
is being established to standardize admission procedures 
throughout the province. This plan was announced by the 
Deputy Minister at a Seminar on Gerontology held in 
Montreal in November 1973. 


In Ontario chronic hospitals and nursing homes have 
been supported to fill the need for the short and long- 
term care of the chronically ill. Homes for the Aged, 
Adult Charitable Institutions, Group Homes, Foster 
Homes, Homes for Retarded Persons, including the aged, 
handicapped and retarded, have been developed and 
supported to fill this need. Capital grants are available 
for many of these frcm the Province; operating and main- 
tenance grants are shareable, in most instances, under 
the Canada Assistance Plan Agreement. 


Attention is being given to a clearer definition of the 
varicus types of sheltered accommodation. At the pres- 
ent time a Committee composed of representatives of the 
Ministry of Health together with the Ministry of Com- 
munity and Social Services, is undertaking a study of 
Institutional Care with a view to developing an inventory 
of the facilities as they presently exist in both Ministries. 
As a part of this exercise levels of care are being defined 
for the various Institutional Service components. At. this 
time (November 1973) five such levels have been deter- 
mined: domiciliary care, supervisory care, nursing or 
other professional care, continuing nursing or other pro- 
fessional services and diagnosis and intensive treatment. 


(1) New Brunswick. Department of Health. Letter dated August 
SL, 1903: 

(2) Ouellet, Aubert, “Politique du Ministére des affaires sociales 
relative a l’hébergement des personnes 4gées,’”’ given at 
Symposium on Gerontology, Hépital Notre-Dame de la Merci, 
Montreal, November 17, 1973. 


(3) Ontario. Ministry of Community and Social Services. Letter 
dated November 28, 1973. 


These levels represent the spectrum which exists from 
purely domiciliary or rest home care at level one to 
highly active treatment criented centres for both physical 
and mental disorders at level five. 


Simultaneously with this study group is another Gov- 
ernment study of “group homes” which includes a cate- 
gorization of this type of accommodation by intensity of 
care of community based homes which are provided for 
and operated by a number of Ministries within the Pro- 
vincial Government. This group should provide a com- 
prehensive review of the total community based sheltered 
accommodation provided by all Ministries of the Provin- 
cial Government of Ontario. 


As part of the current Government policy is to shift 
from institutional to community care for the handicapped, 
particularly the mentally retarded, primary responsibility 
for services to the retarded is being transferred, as of 
April 1, 1974, to the Ministry of Community and Social 
Service. 


The Province of Ontario also recognizes and funds 
short-term active treatment and rehabilitation facilities. 
Priority is given in the provincial capital program for 
facilities of this type. 


Manitoba is in the process of conducting a special study 
“Aging in Manitoba’. No doubt this study will reveal 
gaps in the service. Manitoba provides cash grants and 
fund for debt retirement. It is expected that the exten- 
sion of the home care program will lessen the demand for 
institutional services.” 


Institutional facilities and community support services 
have increased in Saskatchewan. Each health region 
(ten plus the Northern Health District) has either an 
extended care facility or approval for additional beds 
through conversion or renovations. 


Many communities have health care programs to assist 
the patient in his home following discharge from an 
institution or, as an alternative, prior to admission to in- 
patient care. The service varies considerably due to the 
local resources. The more sophisticated type of home care 
can be found in the cities of Regina, Saskatoon, Prince 
Albert and Moose Jaw. The regional programs mainly 
provide the services of nursing, homemaking and limited 
drugs, medical supplies and equipment. A home care 
service has been added as an alternate to a small hospital 
in nine areas. In communities where the small hospital 
has closed, assistance is available to establish a health 
and social centre to consist of an out-patient service, 
on-call nurse, home care program and social activities 
for the aged. 


(1) Manitoba. Department of Health and Social Development, 
Aging in Manitoba, Volume 1, Winnipeg, 1973. This is the 
first of ten volumes. 

(2) Manitoba. Department of Health and Social Development. 
Letter dated December 2, 1973. 

(3) Saskatchewan. Department of Public Health. Letter dated 
September 12 1973. 
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Particular attention has been given to the definition of 
varicus kinds of sheltered accommodation through the 
development of a levels-of-care system. Each institution 
is designated as providing certain levels of care which 
dictate the type and extent of service available. 

In addition to hospital construction grants in Saskatch- 
ewan there are grants for special care homes and pro- 
visions for long-term financing through CMHC. 

A jcint (Alberta Council on Aging and Department of 
Health and Social Development) study of the general 
needs of institutionalized and non-institutionalized senior 
citizens across Alberta was planned for 1973. 


The final report of the Geriatric Reactivation Study 
carried out by the School of Rehabilitation Medicine of 
the University of Alberta, September 1972, reported that 
there were 28 auxiliary and 71 nursing homes caring for 
some 8,500 people with an average age over 75. The pur- 
pose of the study was to test the hypothesis that upgrad- 
ing of staff in extended care facilities results in improved 
over-all patient condition.” 

Auxiliary hospitals in Alberta care for long-term pa- 
tients. Nursing Homes have a less disabled population. 
Only a few auxiliary hospitals and no nursing homes 
provide rehabilitative nursing care. 

A study of community care for seniors was conducted 
by the Social Planning and Review Council of British 
Columbia” and a report was submitted in December 
1972. The preface commented that “day services, home 
care and nursing in the home, for instance, had not been 
fully included in the planned health care system for all 
British Columbia which was developed primarily in hos- 
pitals and extended care facilities... In general through- 
out the entire province the lack of comprehensiveness of 
service was most apparent in (1) home care and (2) inter- 
mediate, chronic or special care.’”’ The report went on to 
remark that in many cases the income level made senior 
citizens ineligible for special care facilities and yet they 
had insufficient funds to pay the rates in private hospitals 
and rest homes. 


Recommendation 23 


That patients with chronic illnesses be cared for in 
wards or wings of general hospitals, or in other 
facilities integrated with the hospital system, instead 
of in completely separate and often isolated institu- 
tions as so frequently at present. 


ACTION TAKEN 


As stated under No. 22, health requirements are under 
study in all provinces. 

Newfoundland® reports that the integration of patients 
with chronic illnesses into the regular hospital system is 


(1) Bostrom, M. and K. Gough (eds.). Geriatric Reactivation 
Study, School of Rehabilitation Medicine, University of 
Alberta, Edmonton, 1972. 

(2) Social Planning and Review Council of British Columbia, A 
Study of Community Care for Seniors, 1972, p. 1. 

(3) Newfoundland and Labrador. Department of Health. Letter 
dated August 10, 1973. 


being considered in present planning. A comprehensive 
survey of the whole system of health services and related 
social services is now being conducted in Prince Edward 
Island.” The matter of integration of chronically ill pa- 
tients within a general hospital is under consideration. 


The recommendation has not been fully accepted by 
planners in the Province of Nova Scotia® as tuberculosis 
care is still being provided on a segregated basis. Centres 
such as Yarmouth, Windsor and Sydney Mines are pro- 
viding two levels of care in their hospitals. 


In New Brunswick it is already the practice that pa- 
tients with chronic illnesses are cared for in wards or 
wings of the public hospital. 


The Ministry of Health for the Province of Ontario” 
agrees with the general intent of the recommendation 
and particularly with the necessity of integrating the 
chronic illness facilities into the overall system. The 
province is promoting the concept that chronic patients 
would be cared for on a programatic basis which involves 
assessment of each patient in a particular geographic area 
and then referral to the facility which will best meet the 
needs of that particular individual. Quebec™ has a simi- 
lar concept. 


This practice of integration has been the policy in 
Manitoba” for several years. Extended Treatment Units 
(chronic care) are all located adjacent to general hospi- 
tals. 


Saskatchewan” reports that most extended care facili- 
ties now have an affiliation with a general hospital. One 
exception is the Souris Valley Extended Care Hospital 
at Weyburn; it is attached to an acute psychiatric care 
centre with a general hospital reasonably close. A policy 
statement issued in June 1973 stated that the government 
had adopted the policy that acute care general hospital 
beds would be used for the care of patients requiring 
extended or chronic care (level 4) in those communities 
that do not now have organized level 4 services in separ- 
ate level 4 facilities or in conjunction with general 
hospitals. 


The Social Planning and Review Council of British 
Columbia® in their December 1972 report commented on 
the lack of comprehensiveness of services throughout the 


(1) Prince Edward Island. Department of Health. Letter dated 
August 31, 1973. 

(2) Nova Scotia. Department of Public Health. Letter dated 
November 19, 1973. 

(3) New Brunswick. Department of Health. Letter dated August 
31, 1973. 

(4) Ontario. Ministry of Community and Social Services. Letter 
dated November 28, 1973. 

(5) Ouellet, Aubert, ‘Politique du Ministére des Affaires sociales 
relative a l’hébergement des personnes Agées’. Symposium 
sur la gérontologie, Hépital Notre-Dame de la Merci, Mon- 
tréal, 17 novembre 1973. 

(6) Manitoba. Department of Health and Social Development. 
Letter dated December 2, 1973. 

(7) Saskatchewan. Department of Public Health. Letter dated 
September 12, 1973. 

(8) Social Planning and Review Council of British Columbia, A 
Study of Community Care of Seniors, Vancouver, 1972. 
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whole province in personal care (Known also as inter- 
mediate, chronic or special care). It was the view of the 
Council that this level of patient “requires initial and 
continuing medical assessment...” These patients should 
be treated in the Extended Care Unit of an acute hospi- 
tal, or in an extended care hospital (or in a private hos- 
pital, in which case, the BCHIS is not responsible for 
coverage). 


One of the recommendations of the Interdisciplinary 
Ad Hoc Committee on Teaching, Research and Service in 
Geriatrics” within the University of Toronto (1973) 
related to the establishment of acute geriatic units in 
General Hospitals where the multiplicity of problems 
of the elderly can be dealt with by those with special 
interest in, capability for, and awareness of these prob- 
lems. It was also suggested that there should be more 
long-stay units associated with acute hospitals and the 
Committee suggested that instead of closing active beds, 
they should be converted to long stay beds. 


Recommendation 24 


That in all institutional facilities a positive attitude 
be adopted toward the possibility of rehabilitating 
elderly people and that provision be made for pro- 
grams designed to return them “from helplessness and 
dependency to self care and a considerable degree of 
independence. 


ACTION TAKEN 


There is a definite trend, though slow, towards rehabil- 
itation of the elderly but some provinces have been able 
to make more progress than others. Rehabilitation Ser- 
vices are available under the Medical Care Act, the 
Hospital Insurance and Diagnostic Services Act and the 
Canada Assistance Plan. 


The Maritime” provinces report that a positive atti- 
tude towards the possibility of rehabilitating elderly 
people is one of their objectives. The Health Services and 
Insurance Commission of Nova Scotia® reported that 
recently, through a crash program, they were successful 
in sponsoring eleven students in Occupational Therapy, 
with the anticipation that they would work in provincial 
hospitals providing needed services to the elderly. 


In Ontario” activation and rehabilitation programs in 
Homes for the Aged, both charitable and municipal, have 
long been a focus of attention. The adjuvant program 
and related care programs have given great stress to 


(1) Faculty of Medicine, University of Toronto. Letter dated 
November 23, 1973. 

(2) Newfoundland and Labrador. Department of Health. Letter 
dated August 10, 1973. 
New Brunswick. Department of Health. Letter dated August 
17, 1973. 
Prince Edward Island. Department of Health. Letter dated 
August 28, 1973. 

(3) Nova Scotia. Department of Public Health. Letter dated 
November 19, 1973. 

(4) Ontario. Ministry of Community and Socal Services. Letter 
dated November 28, 1973. 


this, as have the activities programs and the full use of 
volunteer groups, such as the Home Auxiliary. 


The 1970 Report of the Ontario Council of Health on 
Rehabilitation Services (Health Care Delivery System, 
Supplement No. 6) was critical of the province’s system 
for the delivery of rehabilitation services on the basis 
that a multiplicity of public and voluntary agencies and 
organizations have developed limited services to meet 
specific demands, without concern for the effect each 
development might have on the overall pattern. This has 
resulted in unnecessary duplication in many areas, gaps 
in others. 


Acceptance of their expanding role in the field of 
chronic illness has stimulated a number of general 
hospitals to organize chronic care units and co-ordinated 
home care programs have been developed across the 
province. Services necessary for more comprehensive 
programs of care are being added by the more progressive 
hospitals, nursing homes and homes for the aged. In- 
creased attention has been given in some quarters to 
the development of ambulatory day care programs de- 
signed to provide a transition between the hospital and 
community life and to maintain as many people as pos- 
sible out of hospitals of all types. 


In Manitoba the system for assessment of residents 
in personal care homes and those applying for placement 
is designed to require rehabilitation assessment. 


In designing the level of care criteria for extended 
care patients in Saskatchewan,” one sub-group (4(c)) is 
specifically tailored to encourage rehabilitation even 
though it may be required at a slower and modified pace. 
Two comprehensive rehabilitation centres have been 
approved for the province, one for the south and one 
for the north. They are encouraged to provide the sup- 
port services for the outlying areas and are funded to 
provide the sophisticated staff and equipment required 
for the patient in need of comprehensive rehabilitation. 
School of Rehabilitation Medicine, University of Alberta, 
1972, Geriatric Reactivation Study, experimented with a 
Travelling Rehabilitation Team which was to provide 
formal and specific instruction to staff at institutions 
caring for the aged. 


In Alberta a Geriatric Reactivation Study was under- 
taken by the School of Rehabilitation Medicine by the 
University of Alberta to measure the effect of intensive, 
multi-disciplinary rehabilitation (staff) education and re- 
lated consultative services. Results indicated that staff 
attitudes tended to shift to a greater degree of acceptance 
of patients as individuals. This staff also demonstrated 
increased knowledge and skills in rehabilitative nursing. 


(1) Manitoba. Department of Health and Social Development. 
Letter dated December 2, 1973. 


(2) Saskatchewan. Department of Public Health. Letter dated 
September 12, 1973. 

(3) Brostrom M. and K. Gough, Geriatic Reactivation Study, 
School of Rehabilitation Medicine, University of Alberta, 
Edmonton, 1972. 
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The SPARC study of British Columbia estimate that 
there are approximately 500 beds in rehabilitation units 
in six provincial hospitals and two federal hospitals in 
Vancouver and Victoria. The standard of .5 beds per 1,000 
total population (all ages) would place the provincial 
overall need at 1,093 beds. Many hospitals throughout 
the province have a physiotherapy department, fre- 
quently shared with or provided by the Canadian Arth- 
ritis and Rheumatism Society which offers in-patient and 
out-patient as well as home treatment to arthritics and 
non-arthritic patients referred by a physician. 


The Science Council of Canada, Special Study No. 29 
concluded as follows with respect to rehabilitation services 
in general. 


“A multiplicity of public and voluntary organizations 
and agencies have developed services to meet specific 
needs, without sufficient study of the effect each de- 
velopment might have on the overall pattern. This 
has resulted in unnecessary duplication in some areas, 
gaps in others, and organizational fragmentation 
which has led to a lack of continuity in patient care, 
inefficient use of manpower and physical resources, 
and rising costs... 


The picture is a familiar one, typical, in some re- 
spects, of most other elements of the Health Care 
System. But the importance of Rehabilitation Medi- 
cine has not yet been fully realized, the centres 
are still struggling for recognition. It can only be 
urged here that in the regional planning that must 
come about, the place of rehabilitation will receive 
full attention.” 


Recommendation 25 


That provision for meeting the needs of mentally ill 
and confused older people be greatly improved, inter 
alia, through adequate assessment, which is regarded 
by the Canadian Mental Health Association as “the 
first essential in a comprehensive program’, a wider 
use of smaller facilities, including nursing homes 
and foster homes located close to the places in which 
the aged live, and a “more hopeful attitude” towards 
programs of rehabilitation which should be extended, 
especially in psychiatric hospitals and psychiatric 
units of general hospitals. 


ACTION TAKEN 


The services available to those requiring health care, 
especially mental health service, can only be assessed 
in terms of the total social and cultural milieu, the 
nature of the aged population’s housing, the existence 
of resources which will help them remain in their own 
homes, provision for day care, the availability of hospital 


(1) Social Planning and Review Council of British Columbia. 
A Study of Community Care for Seniors, Vancouver, 1972 
p. 36. 

(2) The Science Council of Canada, Health Care in Canada: A 
Commentary. Special Study No. 29, Ottawa, 1973. p. 100. 


care, including acute, extended care and rehabilitation 
facilities and the role of the provincial psychiatric hospi- 
tal and its policies.” 


In British Columbia® the mental health services are 
provided as community services. There are 24 mental 
health centres established throughout the province which 
serve their local community and other communities by 
travelling clinics. These services are directed to all age 
groups and a variety of problems, of which psychogeri- 
atrics and family counselling are basic to service to 
older people. Those in outlying areas must travel to 
a designated centre to obtain these services. “The com- 
munity health services have expressed concern about the 
fact that the centres are not involved to any great extent 
in offering services to the elderly patient. Other programs 
under the Mental Health Branch, such as boarding homes, 
in-patient services and sheltered workshops provide 
services which enable the long-term hospital patient to 
return to the community and tend to bring more of this 
older group to the community health centre.” 


The Province of Alberta” is reported to have probably 
the largest number of auxiliary hospitals and nursing 
home beds per capita in the country and they are endeav- 
ouring to put these into an integrated system to facilitate 
the transfer and movement of patients from one to the 
other. The Mental Health Services Division in Alberta 
is in the process of encouraging what it calls “Approved 
Homes”, with a graduated rate of fees depending on the 
level of attention required. The number of patients in 
such homes will be small, probably three as a maximum. 
Volunteer programs are active in some regions which are 
designed to brighten the day of patients in nursing homes 
and auxiliary hospitals. 


Saskatchewan™ reported a remarkable reduction in the 
patient population in mental hospitals from 3,111 in Janu- 
ary 1963 to 307 in January, 1973. This has resulted from 
the considerable growth of out-patient services and of 
services rendered in general hospital psychiatric units 
and a tremendous growth in follow-up services, domi- 
ciliary visits having risen from a very small number in 
1903 to around 30,000 in 1973. Approved homes are being 
widely used as an alternative to long-term hospitalization. 


Under the Manitoba® Mental Hospital Foster Home 
Program 2,000 patients have been placed in the com- 
munity since 1967. 


The lot of the elderly has improved in Ontario” but 
it is still difficult to help the mildly confused elderly per- 
son with limited means to obtain a protective setting 
unless there is concomitant physical “illness” which justi- 


(1) Canadian Mental Health Association. Letter dated September 
PA HRY, 

(2) Ibid. 

(3) Social Planning and Review Council of British Columbia. A 
Study of Community Care for Seniors, December 1972, p. 35. 

(4) Canadian Mental Health Association. Letter dated Septem- 
ber 27, 1973. 

(5) Ibid. 

(6) Ibid. 

(7) Ibid. 
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fies coverage of nursing home care by public funds. Of 
major concern also is the case of the ex-psychiatric pa- 
tient discharged into residential Homes for Special Care. 
Not all benefit from the reduction in services. 


In the Province of Quebec,” Bill 65 has brought serv- 
ices organized on a regional basis in order to make treat- 
ment available to all and in addition has helped in the 
classification of patients in psychiatric hospitals between 
those requiring medical services and those requiring cus- 
todial care. Classification provides directions as to what 
policy to follow in order to help those people. 


Prince Edward Island has not the comparative facili- 
ties to deal with the acute mentally ill as the physically 
ill. Two new buildings are on the planning board for the 
use of chronically ill patients. During the past ten years 
the chronically ill have been placed in foster homes 
which has worked quite well if the patient is able to be 
involved in the community life. Similar improvements 
and similar problems are evident in the other Atlantic 
Provinces. 


A problem common to most areas is the lack of profes- 
sional and trained staff to care for the mentally ill and 
confused older people. 


Recommendation 27 


That, as in the case of nursing homes, study be given 
by the appropriate authority to the place and func- 
tion of homes for the aged, and that in particular 
attention be given to prevailing admission policies, 
the possibility of alternative accommodation in shel- 
tered semi-independent housing for relatively well 
ambulant patients, the place of rehabilitation or “re- 
activization” programs, and the careful selection and 
training of the staff. 


ACTION TAKEN 


The March 1971 issue of On Growing Old (a quarterly 
publication of The Canadian Council on Social Develop- 
ment) reports on a shift in emphasis regarding policies 
for old people: the newly organized Department of Social 
Affairs in Quebec” announced a change in policy which 
would enable old people to live out their lives indepen- 
dently rather than in institutions. Thus, approval for 40 
out of 107 projected homes for the aged was dropped 
pending a study of need in the field. On the other hand, 
the same periodical for June 1971 commented on four 
new homes for the aged in Nova Scotia® as well as pro- 
posed new homes which would provide some 350 beds. 
Recent trends in the fields of aging indicate that more 
and more persons formerly cared for in institutions will 


(1) Ibid. 

(2) Ibid. 

(3) Ibid. 

(4) Canadian Council on Social Development, On Growing Old, 
Volume 9, No. 1, March 1971 p. 9. 

(5) Canadian Council on Social Development, Op. Cit., Volume 8, 
No. 2, June 1971. 


receive services in their own homes and communities. 
Hence the pressure to expand community services to 
carry additional loads formerly handled in other ways 
will be heavy during the 1970s. This same view was 
expressed at the Workshops held during the annual 
meeting of the Canadian Council on Social Development 
held in Ottawa in September 1973. The great need is to 
help people maintain their independence by extending 
assistance to those living in their own homes. The expan- 
sion of “Meals on Wheels” and other voluntary services 
is towards this end, but professional social workers would 
prefer that such services be organized under a social 
scheme to avoid the gaps that arise when the whole pro- 
gram relies on voluntary help. 


The Social Planning Review Council of British Colum- 
bia in “A Study of Community Care for Seniors” com- 
mented on the lack of “‘comprehensiveness of services” 
in Home Care and Personal Care.” One of the big 
problems is that congregate personal care in the private 
sector is beyond the means of those needing care, par- 
ticularly those with some income which makes them 
ineligible for special care facilities. 


Under what are termed “master agreements” Alberta 
bears the cost of constructing and equipping homes for 
the aged and housing units on municipal land. Projects 
are operated by provincially incorporated foundations 
which include municipal councillors in their membership; 
net costs of operation are borne by the municipalities. 
The Welfare Homes and Institutions Branch of the De- 
partment of Social Development is responsible for the 
licensing and maintaining of standards in homes for the 
aged and infirm. The Senior Citizens Shelter Assistance 
Act, 1972, provides homeowner assistance grants in an 
amount equal to the provincial school levy for home- 
owners aged 65 and over in respect to their private resi- 
dence or when they reside in an “eligible mobile unit’. 
This Act also provides an annual renter assistance grant 
for senior citizens.” Alberta also had a Pilot Project 
published in July 1973 on the Medical Problems and the 
Use of Medical Services Among Senior Citizens in Al- 
berta. During 1973 the University of Alberta conducted 
a “geriatric reactivation study” in nursing homes to 
determine the effectiveness of intensive, multi-disciplin- 
ary rehabilitation (staff) education and related consulta- 
tive services. 


Saskatchewan is giving consideration to having a 
“common admission and discharge committee” for all 
levels of care in a particular region. The Department of 
Social Services is promoting reactivation and a rehabili- 
tation philosophy is encouraged. In Saskatchewan, the 


(1) Social Planning and Review Council of British Columbia. A 
Study of Community Care for Seniors, Vancouver, 1972. 

(2) Canada. Health and Welfare Canada, Social Security and 
Public Welfare Services in Canada, 1972. 

(3) Bostrom, M. and K. Gough (eds.), Geriatric Reactivation 
Study, Edmonton, University of Alberta, School of Rehabili- 
tation Medicine, 1972. 

(4) Saskatchewan. Department of Public Health. Letter dated 
September 12, 1973. 
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aged and infirm persons are cared for in a provincial 
special-care home in three provincial geriatric centres, 
two under the jurisdiction of the Department of Welfare 
and one under that of the South Saskatchewan Hospital 
Centre, and in municipal, voluntary and proprietary 
homes for the aged. Capital grants, amounting to 20 per 
cent of actual construction costs are available for special 
care homes, such as nursing homes, supervisory care 
homes or sheltered care homes. Further, an annual 
maintenance grant of $12 per bed is paid to such homes. 


The total bed capacity for “personal care homes” and 
hostels in Manitoba in 1972 was given as 6,230 compared 
with 2,900 beds in 1960. 


The White Paper on Health Policy for Manitoba® no 
doubt reflects problems common to all provinces in the 
education of persons associated with health care: 


“Programmes for different types of levels of workers 
are compartmentalized. Training for different levels 
is not cumulative. For example, a licensed practical 
nurse who is interested in taking more training to 
become a registered nurse cannot add to her already 
completed training and experience. Neither can a 
student who has completed a community college 
course as a welfare worker, with experience and 
training, easily extend her training to become a social 
worker... Only infrequently are courses structured 
in such a way that students begin working in ‘teams’ 
with their classmates in other professional groupings.” 


“Aging in Manitoba—Needs and Resources” is an on- 
going research project. 


In Ontario® mechanisms are now being developed to 
integrate the planning of nursing homes and homes for 
the aged, so that there is neither a duplication of parallel 
type facilities in the community nor are there gaps allow- 
ed in specific geographic regions by virtue of the fact that 
neither a home for the aged nor a nursing home is 
provided. 


Since 1972 the Ontario Ministry of Community and 
Social Services has been working with the Ontario As- 
sociation of Homes for the Aged and other related agen- 
cies, to develop a new admissions policy that will limit 
the over-utilization of institutional care when alternatives 
may be found which are more desirable in terms of 
psychosocial and other reasons. Community outreach 
programs are being developed such as Foster Homes, 
Meals-on-Wheels, Day Centres, Vacation Care and shel- 
tered, semi-independent housing. 


Community Care Services, (Metropolitan Toronto) in 
its 1972 Annual Report stated that although some sup- 
portive care services do exist, many more are needed to 
close the gaps in the health and social care systems. “The 
hope of closing these gaps lies with grass root organ- 
izations.” 


(5) Manitoba. Department of Health and Social Development 
White Paper on Health Policy, Winnipeg, 1972. 

(6) Ontario. Ministry of Community and Social Services. Letter 
dated November 28, 1973. 


In Quebec” the Aged Couples Homes Act authorizes 
the province to erect and maintain homes for aged couples 
or to make agreements (including the provision of 
grants) for their erection, upkeep and administration 
with persons, societies and corporations, public or private. 
In November 1973 Quebec promulgated a new socio- 
health policy that would screen applicants for domiciliary 
care so that the elderly will be directed to appropriate 
treatment centres and many others encouraged to remain 
independent with the assistance of supportive services. 


In New Brunswick” the Department of Health has 
studied the place and function of homes for the aged: 
“A Study of Extended Care for the Aged, Chronically 
Ill and Disabled in the Province of New Brunswick’’. 
Several nursing homes are presently building accommo- 
dation for relatively well persons along with reactivation 
programs and training of staff. 


In Nova Scotia“ all admissions to Homes for Special 
Care are arranged through a Provincial Classification 
Committee. The primary functions of the Committee are 
to consider and examine all requests for admission to 
Homes for Special Care and to arrange periodic reviews 
of patients whose physical and/or mental condition may 
have changed. Private homes caring for elderly citizens 
are inspected by the Public Assistance Division and lic- 
ensed under the provisions of the Boarding Home Act. 
Consultative Services are provided in respect to staffing, 
budgeting and maintenance. The Department of Public 
Health provides a regular consultative service in respect 
to diets and nutrition for patients in all homes and, in 
addition, gives technical, medical and nursing information 
to homes providing accommodation for the aged. Homes 
for Special Care include: Licensed Nursing Homes, 
Licensed Boarding Homes, Senior Citizens’ Residences 
and Homes for the Aged. Each municipally-operated 
home requires the appointment of a Board of Visitors 
who inspect the home at least four times each year and 
report to the municipal council operating the home. 
Copies of the reports are also forwarded to the Minister 
of Public Welfare. 


The first report of the Nova Scotia Council of Health® 
(February 1973) proposed a “progressive care approach”’ 
and defined a number of levels of care ranging from 
active treatment to personal care for people who are not 
ill but need support. The emphasis was on non-institu- 
tional care. 


In their Annual Report for 1973 the Newfoundland 
Department of Social Services and Rehabilitation reported 
that sufficient emphasis has not been replaced on the 
urgent need for beds where nursing care can be pro- 


(1) Canada. Health and Welfare Canada, Social Security and 
Public Welfare Services in Canada, 1972, p. 52. 

(2) New Brunswick. Department of Health. Leter dated August 
i Wy malevey 

(3) Nova Scotia. Department of Public Welfare, Annual Report, 
1971<=72;, peas. 

(4) Nova Scotia. Council of Health. Health Care in Nova Scotia, 
A New Direction for the Seventies, Halifax, 1973, 187 pages. 
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vided.” There has been a very significant decrease in 
recent years in the number of applicants seeking accom- 
modations who are ambulatory. During that fiscal year 
approval for the construction of five new homes was 
given. Provision is being made in each of these new 
homes for nursing care to the extent of approximately 
25 per cent of the bed capacity. 


The study of NHA-financed housing for the elderly— 
“Beyond Shelter’ concluded there is a need for better 
liaison between housing developments of the type studied 
and other forms of accommodation, such as community 
foster care programs, intermediate or special care homes 
in order to produce continuity of care for old people. 


Recommendation 29 


That, on the lines proposed by the Royal Commission 
on Health Services, a Nation-Wide Universal Health 
Service program be instituted to provide a compre- 
hensive range of services including Medical Care, 
Nursing Care, Dental Care, Home Care, Prescrip- 
tion Drugs and Prosthetic Appliances: and that, if 
staging is required in the introduction of all or any 
part of this program, older people be given special 
consideration. 


ACTION TAKEN 


Under the Medical Care Program established under 
the Medical Care Act, the coverage provided by the 
various provinces varies somewhat but the basic coverage 
is the same throughout Canada. Routine dental care 
and prescription drugs are not covered by Medicare 
to out-patients. Welfare recipients are provided with 
necessary drugs. 


There is no nation-wide program for nursing care, 
drugs, or prosthetic appliances. 


The only dental program for the older population exists 
in Alberta.” The Council on Health Care of the Canadian 
Dental Association announced at their March 1974 meet- 
ing that in Alberta persons over 65 years and their de- 
pendents will be eligible for dental services up to a 
limit of $1,000 for each two consecutive year period. 
The Provincial Government will pay 90 per cent of the 
cost of dental work up to June 30, 1974, and they will 
pay 95 per cent of the cost from July 1, 1974 to De- 
cember 31, 1975. 


Recommendation 30 


That the above comprehensive program be financed 
mainly, if not altogether, by tax payments so that 
premiums, if any, may be kept to a minimum and 
the use of the means test, which we unequivocally 
reject, may be rendered unnecessary. 


(5) Newfoundland. Department of Social Services and Rehabili- 
tation, Annual Report, 1973, St. John’s, Newfoundland, p. 49. 

(6) Canada. Health and Welfare Canada, Dental Health. Tele- 
phone communication, March 28, 1974. 

(7) Journal of Canadian Dental Association, Vol. 40 No. 3, 1974, 
p. 186. 


ACTION TAKEN 


Under “Medicare”, established under the Medical Care 
Act, the Federal Government contributes half of the 
average national cost of insured services to those prov- 
inces operating medical care insurance plans which 
meet certain minimum criteria. Residents aged 65 and 
over pay no medical premiums in any of the provinces 
except Quebec and British Columbia. In Quebec the 
premiums are based on the amount of taxable income. In 
British Columbia those with limited incomes may receive 
up to 90 per cent subsidy. Ontario has a one year resi- 
dency requirement before premiums are eliminated. In 
both Ontario and Manitoba and premiums for the family 
unit are eliminated once either spouse reaches 65.” 


A serious bottleneck in the provision of health services 
for old people is the shortage of professional personnel 
interested and trained in this field, e.g., physicians, nurses, 
physiotherapists, occupational therapists, orthotists, pros- 
thetists, social workers, podiatrists. 


Recommendation 31 


(a) That professional schools which train professional 
workers for the above specialties place greater 
emphasis in their curricula on the medical, social 
and economic aspects of aging; and 


That grants under the Health and Welfare Training 
programs of the Federal Government be used to 
increase the supply of workers equipped for work 
in the field of Old Age; and 


That programs to stimulate greater interest in 
geriatrics on the part of the various professions 
indicated above be provided by the professional 
societies concerned in post-graduate refresher 
courses, in conferences and institutes and by means 
of professional literature. 


(b) 


(c) 


ACTION TAKEN 


With few exceptions Schools of Social Work” report 
that elective courses in geriatric care have been offered 
but there was not sufficient interest on the part of students 
to implement the course. Similarly elective seminars have 
been advertised with the same result. There is no 
direct financial input either by the Federal Government 
or professional societies to stimulate interest in geriatrics 


(1) Canada. Health and Welfare, Medical Care Division. Tele- 
phone communication, March 28, 1974. 

(2) Replies were received from ten Schools of Social Work: 
University of Toronto, Toronto, Ontario 
University of Windsor, Windsor, Ontario 
Memorial University, St. John’s, Newfoundland 
University of Saskatchewan, Regina, Saskatchewan 
Dalhousie University, Halifax, Nova Scotia 
University of Calgary, Calgary, Alberta 
Carleton University, Ottawa, Ontario 
McGill University, Montreal, Quebec 
Wilfrid Laurier University, Waterloo, Ontario 
University of British Columbia, Vancouver, 
Columbia 


British 
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within the Schools of Social Work. On the whole the 
Directors feel that there is an increasing emphasis on 
aspects of aging particularly in social policy and planning. 


Some work is being done in Schools of Social Work in 
Ontario in the field of aging. The Faculty of Social Work, 
University of Toronto” has three professors interested 
in the subject on a personal basis. For example, Dr. 
Nathan Markus, used his sabbatical leave to continue 
his studies in research in the field of aging. Health and 
Welfare Canada supported his research. Two other pro- 
fessors have been active in accommodation problems 
for the elderly and in income security. Field work op- 
portunities for students in the Faculty of Social Work 
have been expanded and there are more placements in 
institutions and programs for the aged this year than in 
previous years. 


On a statistical basis little progress has been made: 
of 398 Master of Social Work theses completed at the 
Toronto School of Social Work, between 1942 and 1962, 
only thirteen are related to the field of aging; in the 
period 1963-1973, of 440 individual Master of Social Work 
theses only 18 dealt with the aged. In addition, three 
group research reports, out of a total of 44, dealt with 
the aged. Between 1966 and 1973, a total of 729 Master 
of Social Work degrees have been granted by the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, an average of 104 graduates per 
year. It is estimated that between 5 and 8 per cent are 
engaged in the field of aging. From the above it is 
evident that there has been little movement on the part 
of social work students and graduates to do research and 
to practices in the field of aging. 


The School of Social Work, University of Windsor,” 
offers a half-course option (Services for Aging) in the 
fourth year and a half-course option is again available to 
the graduate students on Intervention for the Aged. They 
have had two Master’s theses on aged persons in the last 
two years. They also arrange field work placements in the 
fourth and fifth years in settings where work is directly 
with the aged persons. 


Wilfrid Laurier University is increasing interest on 
problems of the aged in its clinical and social policy 
courses. There is a university project on pre-retirement 
planning carried on by the educational services and this 
has been quite successful. 


The School of Social Welfare, University of Calgary, 
reports that they have two graduates of their master’s 
program who are particularly involved in the geriatrics 
field. A serious drawback is the lack of provision either 
in the form of finances or professional staff for the super- 
vision of students in field situations. 


(3) University of Toronto, Faculty of Social Work. Letter dated 
October 24, 1973. 

(4) University of Windsor, School of Social Work. Letter dated 
August 20, 1973. 

(5) Wilfrid Laurier University, School of Social Work. Letter 
dated August 30, 1973. 

(6) University of Calgary, School of Social Welfare. Letter dated 
October 9, 1973. 


While specific instruction in geriatric medicine is not 
now available at the majority of the schools of medicine 
across Canada, several have plans to introduce some 
aspects into their curriculum or clinical training.” For 
example, the University of Calgary,” a new school of 
medicine, plans for the provision of information to the 
health needs of elderly people in their residency training 
in family practice. Consideration is being given to struc- 
turing a geriatrics department at University of British 
Columbia Faculty of Medicine.” Students at the School 
of Rehabilitation Medicine receive lectures on rehabilita- 
tion problems in old age. The School of Nursing also has 
a lecture course on geriatric nursing. Shaughnessy Hospi- 
tal, which has well established geriatric programs, will be 
a setting for more formal teaching of this subject. 


The Faculty of Medicine at Western Ontario“ has 
established an ad hoc committee on Geriatric Medicine 
which is considering ways and means of giving greater 
emphasis to Geriatrics in the undergraduate medical 
curriculum. The Continuing Education Program is also 
provided a refresher Day in Geriatric Medicine April 10, 
1974. 


The Faculty of Medicine at the University of Alberta®, 
has provided fragmentary exposure to elective programs 
in geriatric medicine. In 1970 the Continuing Medical 
Education Division conducted a workshop in Geriatric 
Medicine which they hoped would attract some 20 
physicians. In fact, only nine attended in addition to 
44 nurses. Another effort was made in April 1974. The 
consensus is that it has not been possible to stimulate 
sufficient interest in the medical problems of the elderly 
to influence graduates to do full time work in the field. 


There has been considerable progress at the University 
of Manitoba” where as early as 1968 the Curriculum 
Revision Committee recommended that 12-15 hours of 
instruction in geriatrics be provided in the Core Curricu- 
lum for medical students. The second year student now 
has 12 hours. In January 1972 there was established a 
Geriatric Clinical Teaching Unit at Deer Lodge Hospital 
available to third year medical students, as well as stu- 
dents from other disciplines such as Nursing, Physio- 
therapy, Occupational Therapy and _ Environmental 


(1) Replies were received from nine Medical Schools: 
University of Calgary, Calgary, Alberta 
University of British Columbia, Vancouver 

Columbia. 
University of Western Ontario, London, Ontario 
University of Alberta, Edmonton, Alberta 
University of Manitoba, Winnipeg, Manitoba 
Queen’s University, Kingston, Ontario 
University of Toronto, Toronto, Ontario 
Dalhousie University Halifax, Nova Scotia 
McGill University, Montreal, Quebec 


British 


(2) University of Calgary, Faculty of Medicine. Letter dated 
August 14, 1973. 

(3) University of British Columbia, Faculty of Medicine. Letter 
dated August 20, 1973. 

(4) University of Western Ontario, Faculty of Medicine. Letter 
dated September 18, 1973. 

(5) University of Alberta, Faculty of Medicine. Letter dated 


September 18, 1973. 
(6) University of Manitoba, Geriatric Clinical Teaching Unit. 
Letter dated October 16, 1973. 
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Studies. The Royal College of Physicians and Surgeons of 
Canada recognize up to 12 months of experience on the 
Geriatric Clinical Teaching Unit as accepted training. 
However, professional training in the medical field is 
somewhat impeded because the Royal College of Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons of Canada does not have a sub- 
specialty of Geriatrics, A third year major elective is also 
available to third year students. 


Queeén’s University” in 1967 established a School of 
Rehabilitation Therapy which has already graduated 
three classes of physiotherapists and occupational thera- 
pists. While specific instruction is not being given in 
Geriatric Medicine, Rehabilitation Medicine, which is an 
important part of the modern concept of health care 
delivery to older people, has been establisned as a de- 
partment in the Faculty of Medicine at Queen’s. The 
establishment of a Division of Geriatric Medicine is 
presently underway in the University Department of 
Medicine with a clinical base in the university-affiliated 
hospital at St. Mary’s on the Lake in Kingston. 


A Residency Training Programme in Rehabilitation 
Medicine has been established within the Faculty of 
Medicine and a number of postgraduate and continuing 
medical education courses in the area of Rehabilitation 
Medicine and Geriatric Medicine have been offered in 
recent years. At least one recent graduate from Queen’s 
is engaged in Rehabilitation in the Geriatric age groups. 


A study in the area of Geriatric health care delivery is 
also being conducted by the Department of Community 
Medicine at Queens. 


Within the Institute of Medical Science, the University 
of Toronto,” a major study on the epidemiology of psy- 
chiatric disease in the elderly is being carried out at 
the Clarke Institute. Within the Faculty of Medicine 
various departments are engaged in different approaches 
to the problems identified by the Senate Committee: 

Department of Behavioural Science. 

Department of Obstetrics and Gynaecology—two 
members have special interests in geriatric gynae- 
cology in addition to undergraduate and graduate 
programs regarding the problems of aging in the 
female. 


Department of Opthalmology—special studies on 
“Electroretinogram in senile macular degeneration”’. 
In this connection a visual testing service has been 
set up at the Toronto General Hospital to detect 
early functional defects in aged people. 

Department of Pharmacology—maintains a_part- 
time appointment for clinical pharmacologist with 
special experience in geriatrics. 


Department of Preventive Medicine—Specialist in 
Gerontology has assembled a study group on teach- 
ing of geriatrics within the medical school. 


(7) Queen’s University, Department of Rehabilitation Medicine. 
Letter dated October 2, 1973. 

(8) University of Toronto, Faculty of Medicine. Letter dated 
November 23, 1973. 


Although there is considerable activity in this field at 
the University of Toronto, the Dean of Medicine has 
expressed the view that it is difficult to assess the effect 
of these programs in relation to recent graduates who 
have specialized in working with the aged, since geri- 
atrics, per se, is not a separately categorized discipline. 
Canada boasts at most 25 gerontologists.” 


Although Schools of Social Work and Medicine have 
not acknowledged any federal grants for geriatric study, 
Health and Welfare Canada (Welfare) have provided the 
following information relative to welfare services for the 
total population. 


An increased supply of welfare workers and improve- 
ments in their qualifications is encouraged by the pro- 
visions of the Canada Assistance Plan of 1966 and the 
National Welfare Grants program. Funds are not allo- 
cated to any particular field of welfare, but are allocated 
in response to demand. 


The Canada Assistance Plan provides for federal shar- 
ing (50 per cent) with the provinces in extensions and 
improvements of welfare services since the base year 
1964-65. Included as items of shareable costs are those 
associated with attendance at conferences and seminars 
if the topics are related in a direct way to the planning, 
development or provision of welfare services. Shareable 
expenditures related to training costs include costs of 
in-service training programs, including fees for instruc- 
tors hired for the purpose, and costs of employees taking 
formal training on a full or part-time basis. The primary 
objective of these provisions is to support improvement 
of the social work qualifications of personnel engaged in 
the provision of welfare services. Training in other dis- 
ciplines can be supported if there is clear evidence that 
the skills obtained will be used on a continuing basis in 
the provision of welfare services. In addition to graduate 
training, social service training at the technical level is 
covered by these provisions. However, full-time under- 
graduate university training is excluded since it is more 
appropriately covered under other arrangements. 


The National Welfare Grants program provides funds 
for manpower utilization and development, including 
grants to Schools of Social Work for teaching and field 
instruction, welfare scholarships, and welfare fellowships 
to individuals seeking advanced training in the social wel- 
fare field.” 


The basic nursing education course has no special 
content related to geriatrics as the nurse must be pre- 
pared to meet general situations. If a specialt:: is re- 
quired in operating room nursing, urology, etc., compe- 
tence in the chosen field is acquired through special 
courses which may be a certificate course or by in-service 
training. If a nurse were interested in specializing in 


(1) Canadian Council on Social Development On Growing Old, 
2 June 1973. 

(2) Canada. Health and Welfare Canada. Letter from Deputy 
Minister of Welfare, dated February 12, 1974. 
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geriatric care, she would be advised to apply for employ- 
ment in an institution which is noted for its expertise 
in this field. Other training is acquired through “insti- 
tutes” which may be of three days or three weeks’ dura- 
tion. From information available there are no “certificate 
courses” available in geriatrics. Graduates in nursing 
science may also take a Master’s degree in a specialty 
which could be geriatics.” 


Community colleges in Ontario which are now involved 
in preparing students for a nursing career include nursing 
homes for the elderly as centres where practical experience 
may be gained. For example, Algonquin College in Ottawa 
channels its students through six nursing homes on the 


basis of two days a week over a period of approximately 
four months. 


Recommendation 32 


That at the local level devices be developed to ensure 
cooperative planning and action between the De- 
partments of Health and Welfare in Municipal Gov- 
ernments and between them and other local Govern- 
ment Departments and the various voluntary and 
professional organizations in the community con- 
cerned with the health and welfare of the elderly. 


ACTION TAKEN 


The Social Planning and Review Council of British 
Columbia™ in their report—A Study of Community Care 
for Seniors—released in December 1972—commented on 
the lack of instructional resources and programs for the 
elderly in British Columbia. Particular reference was 
made to the lack of coordination of community services: 
overlapping and missing areas; lack of uniformity in 
funding or costs of services; lack of uniformity in geo- 
graphic units for planning and delivery of services and 
lack of communication between government departments, 
between community agencies (public, private and insti- 
tutional), between professionals. 


The Alberta study (Medical Problems and the Use of 
Medical Services Among Senior Citizens in Alberta April 
1973) recommended that at the local level in Edmonton, 
the Socal Service Advisory Committee assume a strong 
coordinating role, acting on behalf of all city departments 
in closer liaison with various private agencies in the city. 
The report referred to programs for the elderly spon- 
sored by L.I.P. and O.F.C. and commented that basic 
programs cannot be left to casual efforts only. “In all 
cases health and related service programs should be 
strengthened and/or developed in the context of the 
overall blueprint...” 


(3) Canadian Nurses Association. Ottawa. Telephone Communi- 
cation, April 10, 1974. 

(4) Social Planning and Review Council of British Columbia. A 
Study of Community Care for Seniors, Vancouver 1972. 

(5) Snider. Earle, Medical Problems and the Use of Medical 
Services Among Senior Citizens in Alberta: A Pilot Project, 
Edmonton, Medical Services Research Foundation of Alberta, 
1973. 


In their report to the Government of Saskatchewan, the 
Senior Citizen’s Commission recommended that “the pro- 
vincial government establish an Agency as part of a new 
deal for the elderly in Saskatchewan.”™ This agency 
would consist of a provincial council, regional councils 
and local council to ensure co-operation in planning. The 
objectives and purposes of each council are set forth in 
this report. 


A similar comment was made in the White Paper on 
Health Policy for Manitoba July 1972: “If the strength of 
the public health services in Manitoba lies in its internal 
structure, its weakness is found in its relationship to other 
services. In most parts of the province, public health per- 
sonnel do their work quite independently of the local 
hospital and the local practising physicians. There is no 
formal integration.” 


In February 1971 the Section on Aging, Ontario Welfare 
Council submitted its report of the Health Aids Com- 
mittee.” It considered the provision of an initial assess- 
ment and referral service at points where older people 
tend to gather, such as Elderly Persons Centres, senior 
citizens housing and senior citizen organizations as an 
effective way of building a bridge between services for 
older people. It endorsed the recommendation of the 
Select Committee on Aging that the province make 
grants-in-aid for the establishment of information and re- 
ferral services for the aged in every community, using 
available community welfare councils, regional welfare 
offices, health departments or units and other appropriate 
agencies. A study prepared by the Public Policy Concern 
for Information Canada in March 1971 recommended that 
the Government of Canada pursue the objective of sup- 
porting the efforts of the Canadian people in the 1970s to 
create Community Information Centres as person-centred, 
two-way media of enquiry and expression. In 1970 On- 
tario launched a community information centre project 
to investigate through involvement the role of the gov- 
ernment in such centres. One of the recommendations 
that came out of this study was that specialized centres, 
such as information centres for the aged, be supported by 
the appropriate government departments. 


Quebec’s® proposed policy (November 1973) em- 
phasizes decentralization and the establishment of 
regional centres which will determine the individual’s 
need. 


In February 1973 the Minister of Public Health of Nova 
Scotia released the first report of the Nova Scotia Council 
of Health. The council was asked to study the health 
system of the province and recommend a program de- 
signed to improve the delivery of health care in the 


(1) Saskatchewan. Department of Social Services, If you feel... 
change is possible, Report by the Senior Citizen’s Commis- 
sion, Regina, 1974, p. 64. 

Ontario Welfare Council Section on Aging. Report of the 
Health Aids Committee. February 1971, p. 7. 

Ouellet, Aubert, ‘‘Politique du Ministére des Affaires sociales 
relative a l’hébergement des personnes Agées’’. Symposium 
sur la gérontologie, Hépital Notre-Dame de la Merci, Mon- 
tréal, 17 novembre 1973. 


(2) 
(3) 
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future. The report recommended a complete restructuring 
of the administration of personal health services em- 
phasizing administrative boards at the local level. These 
community boards would be responsible for the adminis- 
tration of all health services in their area and would be 
able to integrate health services with other social ser- 
vices. Regional boards, made up of representatives of 
community boards, were alsu proposed. They would assist 
with joint planning between communities in specified 
areas and develop and administer cooperative programs. 
The new organization is intended to encourage a new and 
more flexible approach to health care delivery that will 
emphasize community-oriented treatment programs con- 
centrating on improved home care and ambulatory care 
and emphasizing prevent.” 


A comprehensive survey of the whole system of health 
services and related social services is now being con- 
ducted in Prince Edward Island.” The Provinces of New 
Brunswick has established an Inter-departmental Com- 
mittee on the Care of the Aged. This Committee has not 
yet made a final report, but is expected to do so within 
the next few months. 


Recommendation 33 


That Provincial Departments of Health establish 
special branches to concern themselves with the 
health problems of older people and that there be a 
continuing liaison between such branches and cor- 
responding branches in Departments of Welfare in 
order to endure joint consideration of matters of 
mutual concern, such as rehabilitation service, care 
of elderly people in institutions, organized Home Care 
programs, etc. 


ACTION TAKEN 


Concern has been voiced about the need to establish 
special age-structured sections within the Department of 
Health. There appears to be a growing emphasis on 
health programs for the total population. 


The Province of Alberta does not have a special section 
within the Department of Health and Social Develop- 
ment, although there are other age-structured sections 
such as the Department of Culture, Youth and Recrea- 
tion. 


(4) Canadian Medical Journal. March 3, 1973. Vol. 
Special Report. 

(5) Prince Edward Island. Department of Health. Letter dated 
August 28, 1973. 

(6) New Brunswick. Department of Health. Letter dated August 
17, 1973. 

(7) Snider, Earle, Medical Problems and the Use of Medical 
Services Among Senior Citizens of Alberta: A Pilot Project, 
Edmonton, Medical Services Research Foundation of Al- 
berta, 1973, p. v. 
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A recent report by the Senior Citizen’s Commission in 
Saskatchewan” recommended that the services to the 
aged provided by the Departments of Public Health and 
Social Services be integrated formally into an agency. 


In 1972 the Department of Health and Social Develop- 
ment for the Province of Manitoba” established a branch 
for the elderly with a social worker as the director. 


It-is not anticipated in Ontario™ that the formal struc- 
ture of the Ministry of Health will include special 
branches responsible for age-structured components of 
the population and more specifically for the health prob- 
lems of the elderly. 


New Brunswick” has recently appointed an Extended 
Care Consultant to provide consultative and advisory 
services to all divisions of Health. There is also an inter- 
departmental Committee on the Care of the Aged. 


Although there are many services being provided to 
the aged, it has not been deemed necessary to establish 
a separate department to correlate the function of such 
services in Nova Scotia™® or to Newfoundland.” In Prince 
Edward Island” there is a Division of Aging in the De- 
partment of Social Services but not in the Department of 
Health. 


Recommendation 36 


That the data related to the aged which is provided 
by provincial hospitalization and health insurance 
schemes be more fully analyzed, interpreted and 
made more readily available. 


ACTION TAKEN 


Statistics Canada staff coordinates information pro- 
vided by the provinces. The staff do not analyze informa- 
tion re specific age groups. 

A change has been made in the statistical program to 
show a breakdown in the category age 65 and over into 
65-74 and 75 in the annual publication of hospital 
separations from 1969 onwards.” 


Recommendation 37 


That statistics relating to the health of the aged, as 
currently assembled by the Department of National 
Health and Welfare and the Dominion Bureau of 


(1) Saskatchewan. Department of Social Services, If you feel a 
change is possible, Regina, 1974, p. 64. 

Manitoba. Department of Health and Social Development. 
Letter dated December 2, 1973. 

Ontario. Ministry of Community and Social Services. Letter 
dated November 28, 1973. 


(2) 
(3) 


(4) New Brunswick. Department of Health. Letter dated August 
31, 1973. 

(5) Nova Scotia. Department of Public Health. Letter dated 
October 29, 1973. 

(6) Newfoundland. Department of Health. Letter dated August 
10, 1973. 

(7) Prince Edward Island. Department of Health. Letter dated 


August 31, 1973. 


(8) Canada. Statistics Canada. Letter dated August 24, 1973. 
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Statistics, be reviewed with a view to their exten- 
sion and improvement: and that in this connection 
particular attention be given to the definition of 
various kinds of sheltered accommodation. 


ACTION TAKEN 


Statistics are always under review and a working 
party on patient classification system has produced a 
revised draft which is now with the provinces for study. 
Other changes which have taken place are: 


(1) The publication of new primary sites of malignant 
neoplasms by age, including 65-69, 70-74, 75-79, 80- 
84 and 85. 


(2) The initiation of a program to list and survey 
special care facilities which would include nursing 
homes and homes for the aged. Funds are cur- 
rently being sought to accelerate and improve 
the coverage of this survey. 


Recommendation 38 


That greater financial assistance be provided for 
research into the nature of aging, the cause and 
control of diseases and disabilities with a high inci- 
dence among old people, and into the effectiveness 
of existing programs of prevention, diagnosis, treat- 
ment and rehabilitation. 


ACTION TAKEN 


The Deputy Minister of Health made the following 
statement to the Standing Committee on Health, Welfare 
and Social Affairs on May 20, 1971: 


“TI do not think we have figures on geriatrics. ... (It) 
is pretty hard to identify as being geriatric research 
because cardiology, for example, or respiratory dis- 
ease research—a lot of it is for geriatric patients. It 
is not identified as such...” 


“I think a lot of the research which is not called 
geriatrics is really research in geriatrics.” 


The following is taken from the introduction to Vol- 
ume I, “Aging in Manitoba, Needs and Resources, 1971”— 


“Historically, within the field of special gerontology 
and that of health and welfare services to the aged, 
research has proceeded at an irregular pace with a 
great diversity of problems being investigated. Both 
the problems being considered and the pacing have 
reflected continuously changing emphases with re- 
sultant stop-gap measures to cope with pressing 
problems in a manner appropriate to emergency 
solutions rather than to long-range planning...”°” 


(9) Canada. Statistics Canada. Letter dated August 24, 1973. 

(10) Manitoba. Department of Health and Social Development. 
Division of Research, Planning and Program Development. 
Report 1.1.73. 

NOTE: See Recommendation 80. 


Recommendation 51 


That consideration be given to the advisability of 
establishing a committee of knowledgeable citizens to 
be advisory to the minister and the department or 
agency on all aspects of social housing. 


ACTION TAKEN 


In Newfoundland™ the Newfoundland Association for 
the Aging has been organized with the objective of 
bringing the housing and other needs of the aging to the 
attention of the government and the public generally. 
There is close liaison between organization and the New- 
foundland and Labrador Housing Corporation (1967). 


The Nova Scotia® Housing Commission and its Execu- 
tive Committee are composed of knowledgeable citizens 
to whom staff members are responsible. 


There is a Board of Directors of the New Brunswick” 
Housing Corporation charged with this task. In addition 
the province has a committee on Care for the Aged and 
a Task Force on Housing Needs. The Department of 
Social Service has a “Desk for the Aged’ to provide 
advisory services. 


The Prince Edward Island“ Housing Authority (1969) 
has a Board of Directors representative of citizens from 
outside the Public Service. In cooperation with the 
Department of Development and CMHC, an Island study 
of housing requirements is being undertaken. 


Quebec” now has regional health and social service 
councils charged with the responsibility of encouraging 
regions to define their housing priorities and submit their 
plans. The councils will regulate and supervise charitable 
institutions within their territory, presumably including 
non-profit housing sponsors. 


Ontario® Housing Corporation’s Board of Directors has 
representatives along the lines suggested. 


Manitoba” has no citizens advisory committee as such. 
An effort is made to involve senior citizens through 
meetings with various groups both urban and rural. 


Saskatchewan™—The Saskatchewan Housing Corpora- 
tion Act (1973) provides for the establishment of a Hous- 
ing Advisory Committee. 


Alberta® Housing Act provides for an Alberta Housing 
Advisory Committee which to date (August 73) has not 


Newfoundland and Labrador Housing Corporation. Letter 

dated August 7, 1973. 

Nova Scotia Housing Commission. Letter dated August 28, 

1973. 

New Brunswick Housing Corporation. Letter dated October 

26, 1973. 

(4) Prince Edward Island Housing Authority. 
August 6, 1973. 

(5) Canadian Council on Social Development Ottawa. Beyond 

Shelter, 1973, p. 67. 

Ontario Housing Corporation. Letter dated July 31, 1973. 

Manitoba Housing and Renewal Corporation. Letter dated 

August 8, 1973. 

Saskatchewan Housing Corporation. Letter dated August 2, 

1973. 

Alberta Housing Authority. Letter dated August 20, 1973. 


(3) 
Letter dated 


(6) 
(7) 


(8 


~— 
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been constituted. Annual briefs are submitted by Alberta 
Senior Citizens Homes Association and Alberta Council 
on Aging. Only in 1970 did the province take advantage 
of NHA funds to assist its housing foundations program 
for elderly. 


The administration of public housing in British Colum- 
bia®” is undergoing a restructuring at the present time. 
The British Columbia Housing Management Commission 
created in 1967 brought together the three levels of public 
servants involved in housing: two representatives from 
CMHC, two from the province and one from the muni- 
cipality. 


Recommendation 56 


That the provincial department or agency accept as a 
matter of principle the importance of enabling old 
people to continue in their own homes as long as 
possible and that where group living short of medical 
care, is desired or required, it be provided in rela- 
tively small projects scattered throughout the com- 
munity rather than in large institutions. 


ACTION TAKEN 


The principle of enabling older people to stay in their 
own homes as long as possible is generally accepted across 
Canada but few provinces have taken constructive action 
to assist those occupying privately owned homes. 


The National Housing Act has provision for rehabilita- 
tion grants to improve neighbourhoods, but as of Septem- 
ber 1973 not all provinces* had signed the federal-pro- 
vincial arrangements. 


Provinces differ as to the best location for senior citizen 
housing: Manitoba prefers to build close to downtown, 
within walking distances of shops and amenities; in New 
Brunswick public housing may only be built in muni- 
cipalities with hospitals and auxiliary homes. To over- 
come the difficulties faced by the elderly who have to go 
to shopping centres for their marketing, a modern senior 
citizen development at Pierrefonds, Quebec, provides free 
transportation for its residents to nearby shopping centres. 


“Beyond Shelter’“” records that, up to 1970, of the 746 
developments built under the provisions of the National 
Housing Act, 244 developments or 33 per cent had 20 or 
less dwelling units and/or hostel beds; 153 developments 
or 20 per cent had 21-40 units and/or hostel beds; 199 
developments or 27 per cent had 41-80 units and/or 
hostel beds; 95 developments or 13 per cent had 81-149 
units and/or hostel beds; and 55 developments or 7 per 
cent had 150 or more units and/or hostel beds. Thirty-two 
per cent were located in metropolitan areas; 7 per cent 
were situated in major urban areas and 61 per cent in 
small towns. 


(10) Canadian Council on Social Development Ottawa, Beyond 
Shelter, 1973, p. 87. 

* Ontario. 

(11) The Canadian Council 
Shelter, 1973, p. 43. 


on Social Development. Beyond 


A British Columbia study of community care for 
seniors, included among ‘Pressing Needs” supportive ser- 
vices to help maintain the elderly in their own homes, 
including assistance with shopping, home repairs, library 
services and transportation. Sixty per cent of the home- 
makers interviewed indicated a wide gap in this service 
to senior citizens.” 


The Prairie Provinces lead in this field. In May 1973 
Saskatchewan” passed Bill No. 59 which provides for 


grants to certain elderly persons to assist them in making 
repairs to their homes with a view to enabling them to 
remain independent longer. Manitoba’s® provincial em- 
ployment program included work activity projects di- 
rected towards improving the standard of housing 
privately owned by senior citizens. The program has now 
reached out to 10,000 homes and is judged a success. The 
Alberta” Hospital Services Commission is giving a 
priority to home care programs to enable the elderly to 
remain as long as possible in their own homes. Programs 
are already available in cities and a few towns and plans 
are underway to extend the services to smaller com- 
munities. 


In November 1973 the Minister of Social Affairs for the 
Province of Quebec” released a ‘“‘White Paper” which set 
out proposals to establish policy for those in “The Third 
Age” group. The main emphasis is on future planning 
oriented toward community assistance to enable the 
elderly to remain in their own homes as long as possible. 


The Advisory Task Force on Housing Policy® sub- 
mitted its report to the Province of Ontario in June 1973. 
Forty-six briefs were submitted to the Task Force and 
fifteen public meetings were held dealing with special 
housing needs of senior citizens. All aspects of housing 
problems were covered: the need for “in-home services” 
to assist more elderly people to remain in their homes, the 
pros and cons of high-rise buildings, the type of units, 
integration with young adults with children, etc. The 
Ontario Welfare Council® has been working with senior 
citizen groups, with elderly individuals and with relevant 
social agencies to find out what the priority problems are 
and what might be done to relieve them with special 
emphasis on helping the elderly to maintain their inde- 
pendence. Recommendations will be included in the 
Agency’s 1974 annual brief to the Ontario Government. 


(1) Social Planning and Review Council of British Columbia. A 
Study of Community Care for Seniors, Vancouver, 1972, 
p. 39. 

Saskatchewan Housing Corporation. Letter dated August 2, 
1973. 

Manitoba Housing and Renewal Corporation. Letter dated 
August 8, 1973. 

Alberta Housing Corporation. Letter dated August 20, 1973. 
Ministére des Affaires Sociales—Document de travail. Docu- 
ment préliminaire visant a l'établissement d’une politique 
du MAS 4a l’égard du troisiéme age. November 1973. 
Ontario. Advisory Task Force on Housing Policy. Report, 
June 1973. 

Ontario Welfare Council. Ottawa Journal, December 27, 1973. 
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New Brunswick endorses the objective of maintain- 
ing senior citizens in self-contained accommodation. 
Group homes are usually small. 


The Nova Scotia Housing Corporation,” through the 
Municipal Housing” Authorities, only accommodates those 
elderly people who wish to move from their existing 
housing. The type of building used by N.S.H.C. ensures 
continued independent living with the advantages of 
being part of a group in cases of emergency and for 
reasons of social comfort. Only in the Halifax Metro- 
politan Area is the N.S.H.C. forced, by reasons of eco- 
nomics, to build senior citizen housing projects of greater 
size than twenty to thirty apartments. 


The Prince Edward Island Housing Authority“ policy 
is to supply senior citizens’ housing in localities in or 
near where the demand has been established. In most 
instances units have been built in small groups—gen- 
erally six to ten units on any one site. The main excep- 
tion to this has been in Charlottetown. 


Newfoundland"” also agrees with the concept and 
assists wherever a need is demonstrated. 


Recommendation 59 


That, with the advice and financial assistance of the 
two senior levels of Government, each municipality 
survey the nature and extent of local need and de- 
velop a comprehensive and balanced plan for meeting 
it, with the understanding that such plan must fit in 
with that of the province, and at the same time be 
integrated with the municipality’s own total housing 
program. 


ACTION TAKEN 


As a result of amendments to the National Housing Act, 
the Federal Government provides 90 per cent of financing 
and the province the other 10 per cent which means that 
the municipality has no financial responsibility to assume 
in respect of housing accommodation. Newfoundland” 
and Prince Edward Island“ assume full responsibility for 
the programs for the municipalities (except in the few 
large centres in each province) because of the lack of any 
economic base in the municipalities. Studies are now be- 
ing carried out in this area by New Brunswick.” 


Nova Scotia® requires a resolution from the muni- 
cipality. 


(8) New Brunswick Housing Corporation. Letter dated October 
26, 1973. 

(9) Nova Scotia Housing Commission. Letter dated August 28, 
1973. 

(10) Prince Edward Island Housing Authority. 

August 6, 1973. 

Newfoundland and Labrador Housing Corporation. Letter 

dated August 7, 1973. 

Newfoundland and Labrador Housing Corporation. Letter 

dated August 7, 1973. 


Letter dated 
(11) 


(12) 


(13) Prince Edward Island Housing Authority. Letter dated 
August 6, 1973. 
(14) New Brunswick Housing Corporation. Letter dated October 


26, 1973. 
) Nova Scotia Housing Commission. Letter dated August 28, 


1973. 


As of the Summer of 1973, Ontario” required the 
municipality to determine its need if family and senior 
citizen housing is managed by a Housing Authority. The 
Ontario Task Force report of August 1973 criticized the 
system prevailing during the period of its review: 

“Municipal development regulations are almost 
always administered in the absence of a municipal 
housing policy. The housing goals of most munici- 
palities are not explicitly formulated, but are simply 
implicit in the numerical distribution of population 
and residential density. These are intended to control 
the development of land rather than ensure adequate 
accommodation. Regional development planning is a 
provincial responsibility, but proceeds with little 
reference to housing... The Province has indicated 
that it intends to delegate responsibility and author- 
ity for regulating community development to munici- 
palities particularly at the regional municipality 
level. The formulation and application of provincial 
regional plans has proceeded with little regard to 
this intention, at least in the Central Ontario 
Region.” 


Manitoba” and Saskatchewan“ emphasize that they 
implement housing programs in close cooperation with 
the municipality which must substantiate any requests 
made to the province. Saskatchewan has a research 
team investigating the need for additional housing 
especially in smaller municipalities which were formerly 
excluded from the Act. Alberta® develops its planning 
and programs in collaboration with the municipalities. 


Recommendation 60 


That through the cooperation of municipal health 
and welfare departments and with financial aid from 
the Provincial Government ancillary services be 
made available and accessible to elderly people. 


ACTION TAKEN 


Supportive programs which help elderly persons to 
remain active and involved in their community and to 
remain in their own home need to be expanded to be 
accessible and responsive to the distinctive needs of the 
elderly. They are: 


Meals on wheels 

Friendly visiting 

Telephone checks 
Transportation 

Counselling 

Information 

Home Aid 

Day Care 

Recreational and social clubs 


(1) Ontario Advisory Task Force on Housing Policy, Toronto, 
1973. 

(2) Ibid. 

(3) Manitoba Housing and Renewal Corporation. Letter dated 
August 8, 1973. 

(4) Saskatchewan Housing Corporation. Letter dated August 2, 
1973. 

(5) Alberta Housing Corporation. Letter dated August 20, 1973. 
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Employment skills unlimited 
Sheltered workshops 
Clic: 


In British Columbia over 50% of the supportive ser- 
vices to the elderly, such as meals on wheels, friendly 
visiting, recreational camps and summer centres for sen- 
iors are being provided by church groups or informal 
groups of persons rendering supportive person-to-person 
services. These programs were developed and operated by 
volunteers. More than fifty per cent of the volunteers 
in the programs are over 65 years of age. Some 70 senior 
citizens located in key population areas throughout Brit- 
ish Columbia™ assist their contemporaries to solve their 
problems whatever they may be. The Counsellors are 
volunteers who are assisted. financially with individual 
expenses up to $40 a month. The program was adminis- 
tered by the Division of Aging, Department of Rehabili- 
tation and Social Improvement. 


In Ontario, the Community Care Services (Metropolitan 
Toronto) Incorporated evolved because of the desire of 
voluntary services to cooperate with groups providing 
complementary services. It is a type of umbrella organiza- 
tion that deals with all levels of government, with other 
voluntary groups and with funding sources with and on 
behalf of the groups involved. It makes use of the pro- 
visions of the Elderly Persons Centres Act, 1966 and 
Regulations.” 


The Canadian Council on Social Development, Beyond 
Shelter® reported that public housing residents had a 
considerably lower rate of physical incapacity than non- 
profit housing residents: 76 per cent of public housing 
developments reported that over three-quarters of their 
residents had no physical incapacity—compared with 55 
per cent of non-profit developments. This difference may 
be accounted for by the large proportion of hostel ac- 
commodation in the non-profit sector. There was not a 
great deal of regional variation in residents’ health— 
except in Quebec. There only nine per cent of develop- 
ments reported that over three-quarters of their residents 
had no physical incapacities. 


The Study also reported that a homemaker service was 
available as a special development service in 7% of the 
developments and as a community service in 33%. A 
homemaker service was available in four per cent of the 
self-contained developments, compared with 18 per cent 
of the hostels and mixed developments. In 39% of the 
self-contained developments it was available in the com- 
munity. Such services are more likely to be available in 
Ontario and least likely in the Atlantic Provinces. 


(6) British Columbia. Department of Rehabilitation and Social 
Improvement. Division on Aging. Annual Report 1972, p. N57. 

(7) Social Planning Council of Metropolitan Toronto. A Special 
Report in the Trends Series, 1972-73. The Aging. 

(8) Canadian Council on Social Development. Beyond Shelter, 
Ottawa, 1973, p. 108. 


Meal delivery was available in six per cent of the 
developments; in another 32 per cent it was available as 
a general community service. This service is more likely 
to be available in metropolitan and large urban areas 
than in small towns. Again it is more available in Ontario 
than in other provinces. 


Home nursing was supplied as a special development 
service by public health nurses or the Victorian Order in 
only eight per cent of the developments; in another 65% 
it was available as a general community service. 
Seventy-five per cent of self-contained developments had 
the service available from the community. Home nursing 
was most available in Ontario and least available in 
Quebec. This is explained by the fact that most Quebec 
developments have nurses on their own staff although not 
necessarily providing “home nursing” to particular resi- 
dents.” 


Only nineteen per cent of the developments provided a 
regular medical checkup for residents. In 11% it was 
provided on site and in the other 8% in the community. 
Again such a service was more available in metropolitan 
developments than in major urban and small town areas. 
A full-time physician was on staff in only two develop- 
ments. In three per cent a physician made regular daily 
or weekly visits. In another 29% a doctor was available 
on call. Of course a physician was more likely to be 
available to developments with a high proportion of in- 
capacitated residents—and much more likely in Quebec. 


Telephone contact service was operated in 17% of the 
developments surveyed, and was most likely to be avail- 
able in British Columbia, Quebec, Prairies, Ontario and 
Atlantic Provinces, in that order. 


Volunteer transportation was being provided for 24 
per cent of all developments: thirty per cent of non- 
profit developments had service but only 14% of the 
public housing developments for senior citizens. Public 
transport systems were non-existent or ineffective in most 
developments. The Social Planning Council of Metro- 
politan Toronto considered the lack of adequate public 
transportation as a special problem in their 1973 report. 
“It is not only access to transportation that is important. 
Suggested improvements include consideration of vehicle 
design, rerouting buses, maintaining buses on subway 
lines and adjusting traffic signals and _ safety 
installations.” 


Many municipalities provide cheaper transportation to 
their senior citizens. The Provincial Government in 
British Columbia, according to the annual report of the 
Department of Rehabilitation and Social Improvement 
(March 1972) subsidize British Columbia Hydro bus 
transportation for a nominal fee, valid in the Greater 
Victoria and Greater Vancouver areas. 


(1) Ibid., p. 132. 
(2) Social Planning Council of Toronto, The Aging, Toronto 1973, 


p. E32. 
(3) British Columbia. Department of Rehabilitation and Social 
Improvement, Annual Report 1972, Victoria. 
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The Manitoba Housing and Renewal Corporation 
reports that they require any plan submitted to them 
for the housing of elderly people to include space for 
centres which are generally organized on behalf of the 
tenants by the tenants or by private social agencies. 


The Department of Social Affairs, Province of Quebec™ 
has announced new policies for the care of the aged. 
The emphasis is now on providing supportive services 
to the aged to enable them to maintain their 
independence. 


Recommendation 61 


That the municipal department or agency responsible 
for housing cooperate with other municipal depart- 
ments and voluntary organizations in the community 
in the establishment of advisory and referral centres 
to assist old people with their housing and other 
problems related to their changing conditions and 
needs. 


ACTION TAKEN 


With few exceptions organized information and refer- 
ral services are operated as a department or services 
of social planning councils in large centres. Elderly 
people seem to be unaware of the services offered and 
do not usually consult them. 


British Columbia has its senior citizen counsellor pro- 
gram who are assisted financially with individual ex- 
penses up to $40 a month. Referral Services are provided 
to a limited degree from the Provincial Department of 
Rehabilitation and Social Improvement, from private 
family agencies and centres in Vancouver and Victoria. 
Skilled counselling services are very limited throughout 
the province. Information centres have been set up in 
many communities in the Lower mainland. These are 
community operated to offer assistance to all age 
groups.° 


The Prairie Provinces seem to be particularly well 
organized in this field, eg., the Alberta” Housing 
Corporation has a liaison with the Hospital Services 
Commission and the Department of Social Development 
as well as a consulting service with the Alberta Senior 
Citizens’ Homes Association and the Alberta Council 
on Aging. In Manitoba® the Age and Opportunity Bureau 
in Winnipeg is active in this area and in Saskatchewan 


(4) Manitoba Housing and Renewal Corporation. Letter dated 
August 8, 1973 

(5) Ouellet, Aubert, ‘Politique du Ministére des Affaires sociales 
relative a l’hébergement des personnes Agées. Symposium 
sur la gérontologie, Hépital Notre-Dame de la Merci, Mont- 
réal, novembre 1973. 

(6) Social Planning and Review Councils of British Columbia, 
A Study of Community Care for Seniors, Vancouver, 1972, 
p. 39. 

(7) Alberta Housing Corporation. Letter dated August 20, 1973. 

(8) Manitoba Housing and Renewal Corporation. Letter dated 
August 8, 1973. 

(9) Saskatchewan Housing Corporation. Letter dated August 2, 
1973. 


there are advisory and referral centres to assist the 
elderly with their housing and other problems. These 
include the Provincial Inquiry Centre, Community Switch 
Boards, Senior Citizens’ Commissions. The province also 
assists in the organization and support cf pensioners 
organizations in all communities throughout the province. 


In Ontario™ the housing element is the responsibility 
of the Ontario Housing Corporation while the other ele- 
ments are channeled through the appropriate Ministries. 


New Brunswick® has an interdepartmental committee 
which is now in the process of studying such problems 
as setting up adequate advisory facilities for its senior 
citizens. In Nova Scotia the municipality housing com- 
mittee is in contact with municipal welfare and health 
departments but does not have a formal referral system. 
In Prince Edward Island® and Newfoundland® the 
Provincial Housing Corporation will be organizing 
activities because of the small economic base. 


Recommendation 62 


That changes be made in zoning laws where necessary 
to make a variety of housing accommodation, such as 
cooperative residences, small houses and flats, board- 
ing houses, etc., more widely available throughout the 
community. 


ACTION TAKEN 


In most provinces the municipality initiates by resolu- 
tion its requirement for public housing for the elderly 
and for others requiring low cost housing accommodation. 
If there is a local Housing Authority it establishes the 
need and the method to carry out the project. The Pro- 
vincial Corporation has the overall responsibility as it 
finances the project and assumes responsibility to com- 
pletion. 


Canada’s small rural towns present special problems to 
those wanting to develop satisfying housing for the 
elderly chiefly because the population base is too small to 
afford many public facilities and services. New Bruns- 
wick® uses central planning to probably a greater extent 
than other provinces. Zoning is a municipal responsibility. 
Prince Edward Island” has special arrangements with 
CMHC whereby senior citizens units are constructed on 
sites not served by sewage collection and treatment be- 
cause of the many areas in Prince Edward Island which 
have not this service. 


(1) Ontaro Housing Corporation. Letter dated July 31, 1973. 


(2) New Brunswick Housing Corporation. Letter dated October 
26, 1973. 

(3) Nova Scotia Housing Corporation. Letter dated August 28, 
1973. 

(4) Prince Edward Island Housing Authority. Letter dated 
August 6, 1973. 

(5) Newfoundland and Labrador. Housing Corporation. Letter 
dated August 7, 1973. 

(6) New Brunswick Housing Corporation. Letter dated October 
26, 1973. 

(7) Prince Edward Island Housing Authority. Letter dated 


August 6, 1973. 
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The Nova Scotia Housing Commission is attempting to 
make full use of the available by-laws in its land assem- 
bly areas to make a wide variety of housing available to 
the public. The Newfoundland and Labrador™ Housing 
Corporation is investigating current and future needs of 
housing for the aged; they will be working closely with 
Municipal Governments particularly in the larger urban 
centres, 


The Prairie Provinces state that because of the avail- 
ability of land, zoning has not become a problem. In 
Saskatchewan it has not been necessary to change the 
zoning laws to allow for a variety of housing accommoda- 
tion for the elderly. Because of the relative availability 
of land, the types of houses constructed have met with 
zoning regulations and where there have been minor 
technicalities involved, the municipal councils have been 
very co-operative in allowing minor changes to permit 
the construction of the desired units. Alberta“ has en- 
countered no major problems in zoning and the Housing 
Corporation reported that the co-operation of the muni- 
cipalities has been excellent. Zoning procedures in Mani- 
toba®” provide for a general mix of housing types. It has 
been regarded by the Manitoba Housing Corporation as a 
wise policy to try to disperse housing as much as possible 
throughout the community to avoid the problems created 
by adverse community reaction to huge housing projects. 


Recommendation 63 


That the municipal department or agency include on 
its staff one or more specialized persons to assist 
voluntary sponsoring groups and, in particular, to 
provide information regarding monies available from 
all sources, building regulations, local bylaws, siting, 
procedures, etc. 


ACTION TAKEN 


Few municipalities have staff qualified to assist volun- 
tary sponsoring groups except to refer them to the proper 
Housing Authority which is qualified to do this. Town 
Clerks are qualified to supply information regarding zon- 
ing bylaws, etc. 


Recommendation 65 


That Municipal Governments accept responsibility for 
providing leadership and initiative in the planning 
and development of the range of community services 
required for the well-being of old people, themselves 
establishing or financing those services that fall under 
their statutory jurisdiction while working with 
voluntary agencies or other levels of Government in 
the establishment of others. 


(8) Nova Scotia Housing Commission. Letter dated August 9, 


1973. 

(9) Newfoundland and Labrador Housing Corporation. Letter 
dated August 7, 1973. 

(10) Saskatchewan Housing Corporation. Letter dated August 2, 
1973. 

(11) Alberta Housing Corporation. Letter dated August 20, 1973. 

(12) Manitoba Housing Corporation. Letter dated August 8, 1973. 


Recommendation 66 


(a) That on the initiative of the Municipal Govern- 
ment, the local welfare council or other appropriate 
body, a representative committee, including ap- 
pointees from the Municipal Government, be 
established for the purpose of surveying the local 
situation with respect to community services and 
facilities available to old peopie, and 


That this committee include in its investigation not 
only those health and welfare services, such as 
visiting nurses and homemakers, which would en- 
able the aged to live in their own homes rather 
than in institutions, but also facilities and programs 
in the areas of recreation, education and com- 
munity service which would enable them to con- 
tinue as participating and contributing members of 
society, and 


(b) 


That on the basis of the above survey, a plan be 
developed (i) to ensure communication and co- 
operation among all organizations and groups seek- 
ing to serve the aged and (ii) to extend and im- 
prove existing facilities and programs, and to 
establish new ones as required, and 


(c) 


(d) That in the implementation of this plan financial 
and technical help be sought from provincial and 
federal authorities along the lines indicated in later 
sections of these recommendations. 


ACTION TAKEN 


In Newfoundland® and Prince Edward Island® the 
province accepts the overall province-wide leadership in 
arranging community programs because of a lack of a 
financial base in small communities. 


In 1968 Halifax, Nova Scotia® established a Social 
Planning Department which recommends programs and 
services to meet the needs of the elderly and to col- 
laborate with others to provide an umbrella of services. 
In 1971 a study was carried out by the city of Halifax 
on the Problems Encountered by Aging. 


In Quebec,” health and welfare are provincial mat- 
ters; the municipalities only show an interest in recrea- 
tion and leisure programs. 


The Ontario® Select Committee on Aging, 1967, 
reiterated the views expressed by the Senate Committee 
Recommendations. Sixty per cent of the recommendations 
of the Select Committee have been fully or partially 
implemented. The remainder are still under review or 


(1) 
(2) 


(3) 
(4) 


(5 


City of St. John’s, Newfoundland. Letter dated August 15, 
1973. 

Prince Edward Island. Department of Social Services. Letter 
dated August 24, 1973. 

City of Halifax, Nova Scotia. Letter dated November 23, 1973. 
City of Montreal, Quebec. Letter dated August 14, 1973. 
City of Sherbrooke, Quebec. Letter dated August 2, 1973. 
Ontario. Ministry of Community and Social Services. Letter 
dated November 28, 1973. 


— 
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are considered “not practical for Ontario alone without 
cooperative changes at the federal level” or are no 
longer applicable. 


In Manitoba,” the Provincial Government accepts 
responsibility for overall province-wide leadership, and 
only in the city of Winnipeg, through its public health 
program, does a municipality take an active role. The 
Department of Health and Social Development has under- 
taken an extensive survey of the needs and resources 
concerning older persons. Volume one was published in 
1973” 


In Saskatchewan the Municipal Governments are 
becoming increasingly involved in encouraging the 
development of community services for the aged. 
Provincial grants are made to community based projects 
such as meals-on-wheels, information and_ referral 
services, etc. The Municipal Parks and Recreation Boards 
in most provinces take an active part in providing 
facilities for older people and in arranging programs for 
them. 


The 1973 study on the needs of the elderly in Alberta™ 
recommended that at the local level in Edmonton, the 
Social Service Advisory Committee assume a coordinat- 
ing role, acting on behalf of all city departments in 
closer liaison with private agencies. 


The Social Planning and Review Council of British 
Columbia completed a study of the needs of the aged 
in British Columbia. At the moment British Columbia 
is in the midst of considerable reorganization of its social 
services, and further information is not available. 


Generally speaking, the services and resources avail- 
able to elderly people depend to a large extent on 
municipal funds, the demand on these funds and the 
local potential for planning and developing programs. 
All services must be supported by the total citizen group 
by taxes, voluntary efforts and contributions. The 
financial assistance provided under the Canada Assistance 
Plan has been effective in releasing funds of voluntary 
agencies to accelerate community projects. 


Senior citizen groups are very active in all provinces 
but they are not supported from public funds. A few 
organizations such as “The Good Companions” in Ottawa 
receive assistance from the United Appeal and, in this 
case, the accommodation was provided by a local service 
organization. 


(6) Manitoba. Department of Health and Social Development. 
Letter dated December 2, 1973. 

(7) Manitoba. Department of Health and Social Development. 
Aging In Manitoba, Volume I—Introductory Report, Winni- 
peg, 1973. 

(8) Saskatchewan, Department of Social Services. Letter dated 
August 21, 1973. 

(9) Snider, Earle. Medical Problems and the Use of Medical 
Services Among Senior Citizens in Alberta: A Pilot Project, 
Edmonton, Medical Services Research Foundation of Alberta, 


(10) Social Planning and Review Council of British Columbia. A 
Study of Community Care for Seniors, Vancouver, 1972. 


The Social Planning Council of Metropolitan Toronto 
in their “Trend Series, 1972-73” remark: 


“Existing service systems are changing but remain 
inadequate to meet the demands for services by the 
elderly. What is needed is a concept for a continuum 
of services and facilities from which individuals can 
select in accordance with current and changing 
needs. To this end it is necessary to examine the 
range of requirements of those in need of services, 
modify patterns of delivery and create more and 
possibly new systems tailored to the requirements 
of the elderly... 

Administrators of health and social services are 
becoming extremely sensitive to social, economic and 
political forces and to their impact on their institu- 
tions. Such administrators are well on their way to 
bringing about changes that are required to make our 
hospitals comprehensive community health centres. 
The Government is becoming the enunciator of 
social policy on health and social service matters and 
increasingly a purchaser of services. Services are 
beginning to change from a production to a market- 
ing orientation and organizations are looking to the 
people they serve.” 


Recommendation 68 


That the Municipal Government, through its local 
public welfare department where such has been 
instituted, accept responsibility for seeing that an 
information and referral centre is established for 
the use of old people and others in the community 
seeking advice on their problems. 


ACTION TAKEN 


Neighbourhood information centres are to be found 
in many Canadian cities in a variety of shapes and 
guises. Information Centres: A Handbook for Canadian 
Communities,” published by the Consumers’ Associa- 
tion of Canada lists Information Centres in Canada. The 
following table® illustrates the number of Information 
Centres by province: 


Alberta 6 
British Columbia ily 
Manitoba a 
New Brunswick 2 
Newfoundland 1 
Nova Scotia 3 
Ontario 43 
Prince Edward Island 1 
Quebec 19 
Saskatchewan 2 
Yukon 1 

TOTAL 102 

(1) Social Planning Council of Metropolitan Toronto, The 


Aging—Trends, Problems, Prospects, Toronto, 1973, pp. E14-15. 
(2) Consumers Association of Canada. Information Centres: A 
Handbook for Canadian Communities, Ottawa, 1973. 
(3) Ibid., p. I—i-iii. 
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Some are financed entirely through local United Appeal 
contributions, some entirely by their Municipal Govern- 
ment and others through a mixture of Government 
grants and contributions from the community at large 
and/or from voluntary organizations. A review of com- 
munity information centres for all age groups was 
carried out by the Government of Canada in December 
1970. 


In March of the same year the Canadian Welfare 
Council (now the Canadian Council on Social Develop- 
ment) issued a report of their Committee of the Division 
on Aging on Information and Referral Services for the 
Aged in Canada.” They found that direct services for the 
aged were in short supply practically everywhere in Can- 
ada. With few exceptions, organized information and re- 
ferral services are operated as departments or services of 
social planning councils in large centres. Services pro- 
vided appeared to be oriented to the types of problems 
which the general public identified with “welfare”. The 
bulk of the information was given by telephone and per- 
sonal visits were discouraged. 


In the Spring of 1971 the Canadian Council on Social 
Development initiated a National Consultation on Com- 
munity Information and Referral Services. The steering 
committee in its recommendations emphasized the neces- 
sity for the neighbourhood information centre to reflect 
the characteristics, needs and aspirations of the neigh- 
bourhood in which it operates and that the centre should 
be supported but not controlled by funding bodies in- 
cluding Governments. Among the guiding principles to be 
followed was the recommendation that the centre should 
provide information to cover all aspects of social de- 
velopment including: income security, social welfare, 
health, manpower and employment, recreation, legal 
assistance, consumer protection. The Report set out the 
responsibilities of the three levels of Government: 
Federal, Provincial and Municipal. 


Partners in Information, a study of community centres 
in Ontario, was published in December 1971. At that time 
some 15 provincially supported centres were included in 
the study. 


In 1971 the Consumers’ Association of Canada sponsored 
a study of community information centres in Canada. 
The study, undertaken in conjunction with the Canadian 
Computer-Communications Task Force, presented a com- 
prehensive overview of the centres, their functions and 
activities.” As a follow-up the Association sponsored a 
further investigation with the assistance of the Federal 
Department of Communications with the special view of 
determining the role of data banks in assisting the centres 
in handling requests for information for their users. 


(4) 


(5) 
(6) 


(7) 
(8) 


Canadian Welfare Council, Information and Referal Serv- 
ices For The Aged in Canada, Ottawa, 1972, 18 pages. 

Ibid., pp. 6-8. 

The Canadian Council on Social Development. Issues for 
Citizen Information Services, Ottawa, 1971. 

Government of Ontario. Partners in Information, Toronto, 
1971. 

Starrs, Cathy, Making Connections, Consumers Association 
of Canada, Ottawa, 1973. 


A Handbook for Canadian Communities—Information 
Centres (1973)—has been compiled and is being prepared 
for publication. It lists the various centres throughout 
Canada showing the various groups which the centre 
serves such as native people, ethnic groups, immigrants, 
alcoholics, drug addicts, welfare and legal requirements, 
etc. Senior Citizen Information is provided by some 
centres. 


Basic services are available in British Columbia through 
the provincial offices of Rehabilitation and Social Im- 
provement, from private agencies in Vancouver and 
Victoria and from the social services departments of 
several hospitals. SPARC survey in 1972 reported that 
skilled counselling services were limited throughout the 
province.” 


The survey on the medical problems and the use of 
medical services among Senior Citizens in Alberta” 
found that the physician was the “father confessor” for 
the aged rather than organized services of which the 
elderly were frequently unaware. It was found that 
counselling, a necessary health-related service for the 
aged, was badly needed. The Annual Report of the 
Alberta Health and Social Department 1971-72 lists three 
information and Referral Centres in its preventative 
social services. 


Saskatchewan® reports that some communities have 
information and referral services established by interested 
people in the area. They rely heavily on provincial sub- 
sidy. In Manitoba“ information and referral centres are 
available in larger urban areas such as Winnipeg and 
Brandon. The main information and referral services, 
outside Government offices, used by the elderly in Winni- 
peg are those offered by the Age and Opportunity Centre, 
a private agency funded by United Way and provincial 
and municipal grants. 


Recommendation 69 


That the Municipal Government, through its public 
welfare department where such has been established, 
and the voluntary family welfare agency, if such 
exists, extend and improve counselling services to 
old people, and that, under the auspices of one or 
both, a carefully supervised foster home placement 
service for old people be developed. 


ACTION TAKEN 


The problem of terminology is encountered under this 
item. In some provinces “foster home” refers to homes 
for children only; in other provinces it relates to persons 
released from mental institutions who still require some 


(1) Social Planning and Review Council of British Columbia. A 
Study of Community Care for Seniors, Vancouver, 1972, p. 7. 

(2) Snider, Earle. Medical Problems and the Use of Medical 
Services Among Senior Citizens in Alberta: A Pilot Project, 
Edmonton, Medical Services, Research Foundation of Al- 
berta, 1973, p. vi-v. 

(3) Saskatchewan. Department of Social Services. Letter dated 
August 21, 1973. 

(4) Manitoba. Department of Health and Social Development. 
Letter dated December 2, 1973. 
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degree of supervision and are placed with private families 
who provide the necessary care and supervision. 


The 1972 study conducted by the Social Planning and 
Review Council of British Columbia® concluded that 
skilled counselling was very limited throughout the prov- 
ince although some 70 volunteers are paid a nominal sum 
by the province to provide advice and referral services to 
the elderly at various places throughout the province. 
The study recommended that there be an increase in 
counselling services at the municipal level to assist those 
senior citizens who wish to maintain their own homes. 
British Columbia in 1972 had some 7,400 beds in licensed 
boarding home care facilities, i.e, for mobile persons 
whose physical and/or mental disability is such that they 
need supervision. These homes are licensed under the 
Community Care Facilities Licensing Act if the capacity 
is over three boarders. 


The 1973 report on the problem and the use of medical 
services among the senior citizens in Alberta® observed 
that present programs tend to overlook the vast majority 
of senior citizens who live on their own and attempt to 
remain independent. “More health and related programs 
should be of the ‘outreach home-centered’ variety. Pro- 
grams today rely too often on individual initiative and 
physician care exclusively....Greater efforts should be 
made towards the establishment of counselling and visitor 
programs to help reduce feelings of anxiety and loneli- 
ness among the elderly.” The Annual Report of the De- 
partment of Health and Social Development for Alberta, 
1971-72 commented that they were working towards the 
acquisition of private homes for patients discharged 
from hospitals. 


Saskatchewan” reports that there are no counselling 
centres set up specifically for the aged nor are there 
supervised foster homes placements available to the elder- 
ly in the province. 


In Manitoba® counselling services are available in 
Winnipeg and the large urban centres; otherwise the 
availability and quality vary. Provincial Care Services 
in Winnipeg provide a program for those in need of 
out-of-hospital care, including foster homes. 


One of the recommendations of the Ontario® Select 
Committee on Aging 1967 was that studies be initiated 
of requirements in each region of Ontario for domiciliary, 
sheltered and foster care for aged persons. This has 
been done. Homes for special care and supervised board- 
ing homes come under the Ontario Nursing Homes Act. 
The term “foster home” is usually reserved for accom- 


(5) Social Planning and Review Council of British Columbia. 
A Study of Community Care for Seniors, Vancouver, 1972. 
(6) Snider, Earle. Medical Problems and the Use of Medical 
Services Among Senior Citizens in Alberta: A Pilot Project, 
Edmonton, Medical Services Research Project, 1973. 

(7) Saskatchewan. Department of Social Services. Letter dated 
August 21, 1973. 

(8) Manitoba. Department of Health and Social Development. 
Letter dated December 2, 1973. 

(9) Ontario. Final Recommendations of the Select Committee on 
Aging, 1967, 5th Session, 27th Legislature, 15-16 Elizabeth II. 


modation for children. In 1967 counselling on family and 
indivdual problems of aging was available in 20 Ontario 
cities at family service agencies. 


The economic status of municipalities in Newfound- 
land® and Prince Edward Island® do not permit in- 
dependent programs. Provincial authorities assume re- 
sponsibility except in the capital cities where voluntary 
organizations participate. 


Nova Scotia® has been active in the foster home pro- 
gram for adults discharged from mental hospitals. Muni- 
cipalities share in the cost and are active in the regional 
boards. The city of Halifax reported that a shortage of 
foster homes prevented them from launching a more 
extensive program to provide for others. 


Recommendation 70 


That local institutions and agencies serving adults, 
including the schools and universities, the churches, 
social agencies, the public library, art galleries and 
museums, community centres and other recreational 
groups, experiment with changes in their programs 
and procedures with a view to encouraging greater 
participation on the part of older people. 


ACTION TAKEN 


There has been an increased awareness of the senior 
citizen all across Canada. They enjoy reduced fares on 
almost every form of transportation, public buses, air- 
lines, etc. However, some municipalities have not found 
it possible to reduce fares for senior citizens on local 
transportation facilities. (Example—Halifax). Admission 
to theatres is also available at a reduced rate and the 
National Arts Centre in Ottawa not only provides reduced 
admission prices for some events but also arranges special 
programs for senior citizens. 


The United Church of Canada prepared an outline of 
a series of evening programs to assist congregations who 
are concerned with the problems of the aged.“ Within 
the past year, the United Church of Canada has also 
engaged a commercial research organization in Toronto 
to study various aspects of the requirements of the elder- 
ly. The theme for the social action branch of The 
Canadian Catholic Conferences in 1972 was the rights, 


(1) Newxoundland and Labrador. Department of Health. Letter 
dated August 10, 1973. 

(2) Prince Edward Island. Department of Social Services. Letter 
dated August 24, 1973. 

(3) Halifax, Nova Scotia. City Planner. Letter dated November 
23, 1973. 

(4) United Church of Canada. Resources for Senior Adult Work, 
Toronto. 

(5) Environics Research Group Ltd., Survey of Media Patterns 


and Preferences of Senior Citizens in Metropolitan Toronto, 
Toronto, 1972, 13 pages and 19 page questionnaire. 
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dignity and needs of the elderly to promote parochial 
action in this field. 


Senior citizens are organized across the country and 
have been very effective in making their cultural and 
recreational requirements known to their municipalities. 
In Ottawa civic staff of the Department of Parks and 
Recreation are working at 20 subsidized housing devel- 
opments, supervising recreation programs such as swim- 
ming, crafts classes, etc. The city also provides transpor- 
tation to various events organized by voluntary agencies. 
Community colleges and some universities provide courses 
in continuing education which are of interest to senior 
citizens. Pre-retirement courses are also offered at the 
secondary education level in most large centres and in 
regional secondary schools. 


A Canadian Institute of Religion and Gerontology is 
being organized in Toronto with the aim of helping 
churches and religious orders to set up programs for the 
aging for retirement. It is also hoped to provide enriching 
study for senior citizens in such subjects as cultures, 
scripture, etc. 


Recommendation 71 


That municipalities, in seeking to fill the gaps be- 
tween existing and needed services and facilities, 
give particular attention to the possibility of estab- 
lishing homemakers’ services and day-care centres. 


ACTION TAKEN 


A “homemaker” differs from the domestic in that he 
or she works under professional supervision. In some 
areas training is mandatory, some being provided at com- 
munity college level, whereas in other areas no special 
training is required. In the period 1958-69 the total 
number of homemakers in Canada increased more than 
five-fold, much of this increase having been aided by 
federal cost-sharing since 1969 under the Canada Assis- 
tance Plan. A survey® by the Canadian Council on Social 
Development released in March 1971 reported that home- 
maker services tend to be concentrated in the larger 
cities with 42% of the agencies and two out of every three 
homemakers located in urban centres of over 100,000 
population. Within Canada the supply of homemakers 
was unevenly distributed as between provinces and popu- 
lation centres of different sizes. At that time Manitoba 
was the most favourably endowed with the equivalent 
of 32 full-time homemakers per 100,000 population, 
followed by British Columbia with 21 and Ontario with 


(6) Canadian Catholic Conference, Social Welfare Bureau, The 
Aged in the Family of Man, Ottawa, 1972. 

(7) Canadian Institute of Religion and Gerontology, Toronto. 
Letter dated December 8, 1973. 

(8) Canadian Council on Social Development, Visiting Home- 
maker Services in Canada, Ottawa 1971, pp. 13-14. 


11. The survey covered the total need for homemakers by 
families including the elderly. Rural areas and com- 
munities under 10,000 population were the least well 
served with the notable exception of British Columbia. 
Beyond Shelter (1973) reported that homemaker ser- 
vice was available in 7% of the NHA developments and 
as a community service in another 33%. The service was 
most likely to be available in Ontario and least likely in 
the Maritime Provinces. 


The cost of the service to the recipient is geared to 
income; the recipient of an old age pension with the sup- 
plement pays nothing whereas those with independent in- 
come pay the full cost. The local United Appeal usually 
contribute to the cost of this program. 


The Visiting Homemakers Association of Canada 
located in Ottawa report a shortage of homemakers to 
meet the demand for their services. 


The term “Day Care Centre” is usually associated with 
the care of children. Because of this it is impossible to 
determine from provincial annual reports whether the 
statistics refer to “Day Care Centres’”’ for children or the 
elderly. Prince Edward Island® reported that there were 
no day care centres for the elderly and Halifax was en- 
deavouring to find a location for one centre.” Ottawa” 
in the fall of 1973 opened its first Day Care Centre for the 
elderly and it is reported that the great deterrent is the 
lack of transportation to and from the centre. 


The Social Planning and Review Council of British 
Columbia® reported that Vancouver is in the process of 
developing personal care and supervision along with 
socialization and activity programs. Vancouver has one 
Day Care Centre and the North Shore area under a LIP 
program has established a need for such a service. 


A day hospital is a facility which enables patients to 
arrive in the morning, spend several hours in therapeutic 
activity and return home the same day. In March 1971 
the Health and Social Development Minister of Alberta 
announced that three geriatric “day” hospitals would be 
established in Edmonton and Calgary, on a pilot project 
basis.” Two will be located in Calgary, the other in 
Edmonton. 


(1) Canadian Council on Social Development, Beyond Shelter, 
Ottawa, 1973. 

(2) Prince Edward Island. Letter dated August 24, 1973. 

(3) City of Halifax. Letter dated November 23, 1973. 

(4) Island Lodge. Telephone Communication, November 28, 1973. 

(5) Social Planning and Review Council of British Columbia, 
A Study of Community Care for Seniors, Vancouver, 1972, 
p.: 91. 

(6) Government of Alberta, News release, March 21, 1973. 
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Recommendation 72 


That careful consideration be given also by Muni- 
cipal Governments to the need for sheltered work- 
shops open to all persons in the community, includ- 
ing the aged, who are unlikely to enter or re-enter 
the labour market, but who require work activity in 
a protected setting. 


ACTION TAKEN 


The Canadian Council on Social Development in their 
survey of NHA-financed housing for the elderly found 
that there were crafts rooms in 25 per cent of the de- 
velopments; in another 12 per cent there was one nearby 
in the community.” Such a room was much less likely 
to be available in self-contained units than in hostel and 
mixed accommodation; only 13 per cent of self-contained 
developments had a crafts room, compared with 61 per 
cent of hostel and mixed. A crafts room was more likely 
to be in non-metropolitan areas. 


Senior Citizen Organizations have taken advantage of 
grants under New Horizons to establish handicraft centres 
where articles are produced for sale; such centres are 
to be found in St. John’s, Newfoundland and in Sydney, 
Nova Scotia. 


There are only two sheltered workshops for the elderly 
in Canada; both of these are operated by Jewish welfare 
organizations, one in Toronto and one in Montreal. 


Recommendation 73 


That, in line with their constitutional responsibility 
for the provision of essential welfare, educational 
and recreational services, Provincial Governments 
give particular attention to the serious gaps and de- 
ficiencies currently existing in all of these fields, as 
they relate to the needs of old people. 


Recommendation 74 


That, with a view to bringing about the changes called 
for in the above situation, Provincial Governments 
through their departments of health, welfare and 
education provide strong leadership to local com- 
munities and in particular assist their efforts through 
initiating and publicizing a program of technical ad- 
vice and field service and through the preparation 
of materials for program planning and staff training. 


ACTION TAKEN 


Although all the provinces are falling short in what 
should be done to fill the serious gaps and deficiencies 
existing in all fields related to senior citizens, most 
provinces are as active as their budgets permit, taking 


(7) Canadian Council on Social Development, Beyond Shelter, 
Ottawa, 1973. 
NOTE: See Recommendation No. 81. 


into account the demands made by other problems such 
as pollution control, etc. Some of the provinces have 
divisions on aging. 


Since 1967 the functions of the Division on Aging in 
the Department of Rehabilitation and Social Improve- 
ment for the Province of British Columbia” have been 
gradually directed toward service-oriented programs for 
the elderly. Over 70 senior citizens located in key popu- 
lation areas throughout the province assist their con- 
temporaries to solve their problems whatever they may be. 
These counsellors are volunteers who are assisted finan- 
cially with individual expenses up to $40 a month. 


Persons in receipt of any portion of the Federal guaran- 
teed income supplement of the Provincial Supplementary 
Social Allowance are entitled to free transportation over 
the British Columbia Bus system in Greater Vancouver 
and Greater Victoria on payment of a $5 fee every six 
months. 


Over 25 activity centres for adult handicapped persons 
during the period under review were assisted in various 
amounts from $300 to $1,700 per month. 


The Division on Aging maintains almost daily contact 
with many senior citizen and pensioner organizations. 


In Alberta a joint (Alberta Council on Aging and 
Department of Health and Social Development) study of 
the general needs of institutionalized and noninstitu- 
tionalized senior citizens across Alberta was scheduled 
for 1973. The pilot project on Senior Citizens in Alberta” 
(1973) stressed the need for more activities for Senior 
citizens. 


The Senior Citizens Commission of Saskatchewan as- 
sumed the responsibility of examining deficiencies and 
making recommendations regarding new programs, es- 
pecially for small communities. Their report® issued in 
January, 1974, recommended that the provincial govern- 
ment establish an Agency as part of a new deal for the 
elderly in Saskatchewan. Guidelines for the duties and 
responsibilities of various levels of this Agency are out- 
lined. 


The Manitoba” Department of Health and Social 
Development reported that the Provincial Government 
has taken more responsibility over the past decade in the 
development of courses for staffs in care facilities, for 
encouraging and assisting administrators of care facilities 
in developing programs, holding seminars and particu- 
larly in assisting care facilities in the development of 
activity programs and the training of staff for such. 


(1) British Columbia. Department of Rehabilitation and Social 
Improvement, Division on Aging. Annual Report 1972, p. N57. 

(2) Snider, Earle, Medical Problems and the Use of Medical 
Services Among Senior Citizens in Alberta: A Pilot Project. 
Edmonton, Medical Services Research Foundation of Alberta, 
1973. 

(3) Saskatchewan. Department of Social Services If you feel... 
Change is possible, Regina, 1974, 144 pages. 

(4) Manitoba. Department of Health and Social Development. 
Letter dated December 2, 1973. 


In 1967 Ontario® established a Select Committee on 
Aging. As of October 1973 42% of the recommendations 
of the Committee which dealt with all aspects of aging, had 
been implemented and another 18% had been partially 
implemented. There was a 9% increase in the implemen- 
tation of recommendations between May 1971 and 
October 1973. In March 1970 the Department of Social 
and Family Services of the Ontario Government held the 
first Ontario Elderly Persons Centres Conference to dis- 
cuss the best way to develop a provincial network of high 
quality day centres for older people. Again in Ontario 
the province sets aside one week each year devoted to 
the aging. Kits are prepared and sent to communities 
and organizations; in 1973: the emphasis was on “Living 
can be Ageless”. For the first time the Provincial Govern- 
ment introduced a province-wide pre-retirement cam- 
paign directed toward men and women who are 40 years 
of age and over. 


During the years 1967-70 the Government of Quebec” 
funded a program to train people in the specialized care 
of older persons. The program was conducted by the Grey 
Nuns of Montreal. : 


Nova Scotia® has a Social Development and Rehabili- 
tation Division within its Welfare Department which 
emphasizes the importance of community participation 
to determine the needs of the people. During 1971-72, 30 
students were employed to plan activity programs in 15 
Homes for the Aged and Disabled. There is also a Social 
Research and Planning Division which serves as a co- 
ordinating and resource body for the planning and or- 
ganization of research projects, studies and briefs relating 
to the changing needs of the Department and as an in- 
strument for disseminating information on welfare pro- 
grams in Nova Scotia. One of the projects has been the 
preparation of a directory of social services in the 
Halifax-Dartmouth region. Although the emphasis is on 
family and youth, many of the programs could be used 
by the aging. 


In New Brunswick® The Community Relations Division 
coordinates the Department of Welfare Programs with 
private welfare services. This involves promoting and 
participating in programs for the full involvement and 
education of community groups, client groups, voluntary 
agencies and the general public with regard to services, 
goals and objectives in social welfare. 


In Newfoundland™ the Department of Rehabilitation 
and Recreation is responsible for aging. Prince Edward 
Island® has a Division of Services to Aging within their 
Department of Social Services. 


(5) Ontario. Ministry of Community and Social Services. Letter 
dated November 28, 1973. 

(6) Canadian Welfare Council. On Growing Old. Vol. 9, No. 1, 
March 1971, p. 9. 
(7) Nova Scotia. Department of Public Welfare. Annual Report 
for year ending March 31, 1972, pp. 61 and 78. 
(8) New Brunswick. Department of Social Services. 
Report 1971-72. 

(9) Newfoundland and Labrador. Department of Heaith. Letter 
dated August 10, 1973. 

(10) Prince Edward Island. Department of Social Services. Letter 
dated August 24, 1973, 
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Recommendation 75 


That grants be made available by Provincial Govern- 
ments, independently or on a shared basis with the 
Federal Government, for: 


(a) The construction and operation of day-care 
centres, community recreation centres and shel- 
tered workshops; 


(b) The conduct of training courses and institutes 
for professional, technical and volunteer workers 
in the area community services; and 


(c) Demonstration projects for old people in fields 
like meal service, recreation programs, camping, 
preparation for retirement and adult education. 


ACTION TAKEN 


The Federal Government does not contribute by way of 
capital assistance to workshops but will contribute to the 
operational cost. Capital grants are made by Ontario and 
Alberta. All provinces share in the operational cost. 
Provincial grants are available for day care centres which 
are few for the elderly. The term “day care centre” in 
most provinces relates to facilities for children. Day care 
centres, where organized, are financed by the province, 
municipality, volunteer agencies and the United Appeal. 
Senior citizens recreation centres, where separate from 
the community centre, are usually provided by a local 
service agency. Operational costs come from fees, United 
Appeal and Municipal Parks and Recreation. 


Ontario™ is the only province to provide both capital 
and operating grants to elderly persons’ centres and com- 
munity centres. Ontario also reported that they are spon- 
soring many training courses and institutes for profes- 
sional, technical and volunteer workers in the area of 
community services for the aged. Although Ontario does 
not have specific demonstration projects, the province 
supports a number of programs related to recreation, 
preparation for retirement and adult education, from at 
least two areas of the Ministry of Community and Social 
Services. 


Manitoba® reports that some action has been taken in 
this area especially in the larger centres but much has to 
be done in the rural areas. 


Many of the grants made by the Saskatchewan Govern- 
ment for welfare or community services are cost-shared 
by the Federal Government. The grants are more related 
to program and staffing than toward capital costs of 
construction. 


(1) Ontario. Ministry of Community and Social Services. Letter 
dated November 28, 1973. 

(2) Manitoba. Department of Health and Social Development. 
Letter dated December 2, 1973. 

(3) Saskatchewan, Department of Social Services. etter dated 
August 21, 1973. 
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Beyond shelter® commented that group leadership or 
group work to assist residents to organize activities for 
themselves was available in only 9 per cent of the de- 
velopments built under the NHA. In another 6 per cent 
of the developments, it was available elsewhere in the 
community. Hostel and mixed accommodation were con- 
sidered more likely to have the services of a group 
worker on-site than were self-contained developments: 
the service was available in only 5 per cent of self-con- 
tained developments, compared with 17 per cent of hostel 
and mixed developments. Quebec had a considerably 
higher proportion of developments with group leadership 
services than other regions—perhaps because of its pre- 
dominance of hostel accommodation as well as more 
widespread appreciation of social animation techniques 
in the province. 


Recommendation 76 


That the cost of homemakers be shared with muni- 
cipalities on a basis which would permit the latter 
to provide this important service free to all old 
people who have a taxable income below a specified 
minimum, say $1,200 for a single person and $2,000 
for a couple. 


ACTION TAKEN 


Financial assistance for homemaker service is available 
to a greater or lesser extent under provincial social 
legislation in all Canadian provinces. 

Provincial and Municipal Governments underwrite the 
costs of providing homemaker service to recipients of 
social assistance. The service is on a “needs test basis” 
by virtue of the Canada Assistance Plan Agreement re- 
quirements. 


Recommendation 77 


That encouragement be given to local welfare de- 
partments to improve their counselling services and 
to make it available not only to people in financial 
need, but to all others in the community, including 
especially the elderly, and that the province share in 
the cost of this development. 


ACTION TAKEN 


Counselling and referral services come within the terms 
of the Canada Assistance Act but these services depend 
upon the province’s and the municipality’s ability to pay 
their share of the cost. Counselling services are usually 
available through regional offices but the problem seems 
to be that the majority of elderly people do not know 
of such services or where they are available. The study 


(4) Canadian Council on Social Development, Beyond Shelter, 
Ottawa, 1973, p. 127. 


by the Canadian Council on Social Development™® found 
that in housing development surveyed social work coun- 
selling was available as follows: 


Available on 
site orasa Available 
special in or for 


development the general Not 


service community Available 
In all Developments 6.1% 44.5% 49.4% 
In Self-contained 
Developments 41% 45.1% 50.8 % 


Briitsh Columbia” has a senior citizen counsellor pro- 
gram. These counsellors are volunteers who are assisted 
financially with their individual expenses up to $40 per 
month. The program which comes under the Department 
of Rehabilitation and Social Improvement has been in 
operation for some years and has been well received. 


The study on the Health Care and Non-Institutionalized 
Senior Citizen in Edmonton® recommended “greater 
efforts... towards the establishment of counselling and 
visitor programs to help reduce feelings of anxiety and 
loneliness among the elderly.” The study found that the 
family doctor had become the “father confessor” and 
professional services where available were not being used 
to their maximum capacity. 


The Province of Saskatchewan” plans to reorganize 
its social service department so that social workers will 
be able to devote more time to social services such as 
counselling for all age groups. Public Health nurses® 
made some 6,600 visits (34 per cent of total visits) to 
people over 65, one of their main aims being to promote 
rehabilitation activities. 


Manitoba® reported that it funds the counselling of- 
fered through departmental offices and also makes funds 
available to the Age and Opportunity Centre and to the 
Brandon Senior Citizens Incorporated for counselling 
services. 


Ontario encourages local social service departments 
to increase counselling services through the media of 
such legislation as The General Welfare Assistance Act, 
the District Welfare Assistance Act, the District Welfare 
Administration Boards Act and a number of other pro- 
grams of the Ministry of Community and Social Services. 


(1) Canadian Council on Social Development, Beyond Shelter, 
1973, pp. 128-129. 

(2) British Columbia. Department of Rehabilitation and Social 
Improvement, Annual Report, 1972-73, p. N 57. 

(3) Snider, Erle L. Department of Sociology, University of Al- 
berta. April 1973. The Medical Services Research Project: 
Health Care and the Non-Institutionalized Senior Citizen in 
Edmonton, p. 149. 

(4) Saskatchewan. Department of Social Services. Letter dated 
August 21, 1973. 

(5) Saskatchewan. Public Health Annual Report, 1971-72, p. 47. 

(6) Manitoba. Department of Health and Social Development. 
Letter dated December 2, 1973. 

(7) Ontario. Ministry of Community and Social Services. Letter 
dated November 28, 1973. 


A research team from the Canadian Council on Social 
Development in a survey of NHA-financed housing de- 
velopments for the elderly found that social work coun- 
selling was more available in Quebec® than in other 
provinces. In the housing developments surveyed in 
Quebec, social work counselling was available in relation 
to 51 per cent of the developments: in 6 per cent of the 
cases it was available on-site and in 45 per cent of 
cases it was provided elsewhere in the community. How- 
ever, social work counselling was available on-site in 
only 4 per cent of the self-contained developments and 
in 12 per cent of hostel and mixed developments. 


In New Brunswick” the-Department of Social Services 
administers social assistance under a comprehensive pro- 
gram and in Nova Scotia municipalities are reimbursed 
by the province for at least 75 per cent of the costs of 
assistance, services and administration. In Nova Scotia®™ 
municipal welfare departments work in close liaison with 
the Social Development and Rehabilitation Division of 
the Provincial Department of Public Welfare and many 
persons are referred to this division for counselling and 
rehabilitation services. 


In Newfoundland and Prince Edward Island® the 
province assumes full responsibility for the costs of 
assistance and services to all needy persons. 


Recommendation 78 


That the Welfare Branch of the Department of Na- 
tional Health and Welfare establish a special division 
for the purpose of providing technical advice and 
up-to-date information with regard to day care 
centres, homemakers, meal services, counselling and 
such other welfare services for the elderly as come 
within the department’s terms of reference. 


ACTION TAKEN 


The Welfare Research Division of the Welfare Branch 
of Health and Welfare Canada has a Consultant on 
Aging who, on request, will provide information on 
various welfare services. 


Recommendation 79 


That the Department of Labour, similarly, through 
such of its branches as is appropriate, assist the 
provinces in the development of services for older 
people in occupational training, placement, and re- 
habilitation. 


(8) Canadian Council on Social Development. Beyond Shelter, 
T9773 late 

(9) Health and Welfare Canada. Social Security and Public 
Welfare Services in Canada, 1972, p. 49. 

(10) Ibid. 

(11) Nova Scotia. Department of Public Welfare. Annual Report, 
1971-72, p. 54. 

(12) Social Security and Public Welfare Services in Canada, 
op. cit. 


ACTION TAKEN 


The Department of Manpower and Immigration has an 
Older Workers Section, Special Programs Branch, which 
provides information on this subject. 


Recommendation 80 


That consideration be given to the possibility of ear- 
marking for use in the field of aging a portion of 
the funds available for research, training and ac- 
tivity projects under the National Health Grants, 
the National Welfare Grants and the National Fitness 
and Amateur Sport Programs. 


ACTION TAKEN” 


Funds are not earmarked for specific purposes as each 
request for a grant is considered on its own merits. 
Otherwise funds may lie dormant awaiting worthy pro- 
jects. The following are some projects carried out with 
the help of welfare grants: 


1. Canadian Council on Social Development—Semi- 
nars for the development of administrators of 
Homes for the Aged and Training Institutes for 
directors of Senior Citizen Centres. 


2. Jewish Home for the Aged, Toronto—Activity Pro- 
grams for Mentally Impaired Aged, 1969 to 1973 
—Final Report. 


3. Windsor, Hants County, N.S.—Research project on 
existing facilities and those required for the Com- 
munity Care of the Elderly, 1967/68 grant com- 
pleted. 


4. Department of Health and Social Development, 
Manitoba—A survey of the aged to determine 
factors associated with successful placements in 
foster homes (1967/68 grant). 


5. Social Planning and Research Council, Hamilton 
and District—Effects of Aging Process (1967/68 
grant). 


6. Saskatoon Senior Citizens Services Association and 

the Social Planning Council of Saskatoon—Factors 
which contribute to the Social and Economic Inde- 
pendence of People Over 60, and an evaluation of 
community services for senior citizens (1967/68 
grant). 


7. Conseil des Oeuvres et du bien-étre de Québec— 
A study of homes for the aged in the Québec 
Diocese (1967/68 grant). 


8. During 1970-71 a welfare grant was awarded to 
Laval University to study the relationship between 
certain events which occur during the second part 
of an individual’s life and his adaptation to change. 


(1) Canada. Health and Welfare Canada. Letter from Mr. A. W. 
Johnson, Deputy Minister of Welfare, dated February 12, 
1974. 


In 1973-74 the University of Calgary will be study- 
ing “Successful Aging and Future Activities”. 


Among Health grants are the following: 


University of Ottawa—A grant to evaluate the effec- 
tiveness of public health nursing in helping the 
elderly to maintain the independence required for 
living in an apartment building. 


New Mount Sinai Hospital, Toronto—A grant to 
evaluate the role of hearing rehabilitation in the 
elderly; to study quality control of currently avail- 
able hearing aids and to investigate the feasibility 
of organizing a health care delivery program for 
aural rehabilitation in the elderly. 


When Dr. Roxburgh appeared before the Standing 
Committee on Health, Welfare and Social Affairs in 
1971, he assured them that the total research program 
relating to the problems of the aging is growing, par- 
ticularly with respect to heart and stroke and this type 
of disease entity. An examination of the 1972 listing 
of research projects and investigations into economic and 
social aspects of health care in Canada reveals that at 
least 12 projects have a direct relationship to the health 
care of the aging. The Canada Assistance Plan also makes 
funds available on a shared cost basis to provincial and 
municipal departments of welfare for research in wel- 
fare services. Priorities are determined by the provinces. 


Activity programs are encouraged under the New 
Horizons program introduced in September 1972. Under 
this program funds are provided to groups of retired per- 
sons to enable them to participate in community life. 
To February 4, 1974 a total of 1675 projects had been 
approved for a value of close to $10 million. 


Recommendation 84 


That research be undertaken with a view to learning 
more about the daily life of older people and, in 
particular, about their leisure time interests and 
their attitudes to community programs of various 
types in this area provided for their benefit. 


Recommendation 85 


That in view of our present lack of knowledge about 
the leisure time needs and interests of older people, 
programs in this field be envisaged frankly as ex- 
periments with provision for the careful evaluation 
of the results achieved. 


ACTION TAKEN 


A special committee was appointed by the National 
Committee of the Division on Aging of the Canadian 
Welfare Council in June 1967 to explore learning op- 
portunities for older people.” The Committee gave 


(1) Canadian Welfare Council, Report of a Special Committee 
on Learning Opportunities for Older People, Ottawa, 1970. 


priority to the discussion of learning situations which 
seemed most meaningful to older people with some 
emphasis on how older people learn. It began by experi- 
menting with the guided conversation, in an attempt 
to discover what older people themselves see as their 
educational needs. It continued by reviewing and dis- 
cussing a few successful programs for older people which 
had a large learning component. The Committee also 
recognized that information services designed to serve 
elderly people and their relatives on a city-wide basis 
might have an excellent source about the educational 
needs of elderly people. This expectation was confirmed 
in a report made to the Committee about requests re- 
ceived by the Information Service of the Social Planning 
Council of Metropolitan Toronto. 


The report by this special committee also included a 
description of some training event. The Prairie Christian 
Training Centre Experimental Event for people who work 
with older persons was held at Fort Qu’Appelle, Sas- 
katchewan. The main objective of this four-day work- 
shop was to discover more adequate ways for developing 
leadership for work with older people. A similar train- 
ing event was held in May 1969 at Naramata Centre for 
Continuing Education in British Columbia. 


In 1972 the Communications Committee of the Toronto 
Area of the Presbytery of the United Church of Canada 
presented a brief to the Canadian Radio Television Com- 
mission on the general neglect of senior citizens’ special 
needs by the broadcast media. A follow-up research proj- 
ect on the media patterns and the needs of senior 
citizens was designed.” There are four phases to this 
project: (1) the assessment of existing programming for 
senior citizens, (2) a survey of senior citizens’ media pat- 
terns and preferences, (3) participation of various com- 
munity organizations in defining the needs of senior 
citizens and experimentation with new programs, and 
(4) project evaluation and recommendations. 


The Canadian Council on Social Development (formerly 
Canadian Welfare Council) included two workshops on 
the elderly at its annual conference in September 1973. 
The consensus was that planning agencies should find out 
what senior citizens want rather than provide what the 
agency thinks they need. 


In an address to the Canadian Association on Geron- 
tology, October 18, 1973, on “Under-valuing knowledge 
and over-valuing Research”, Dr. David Schonfield, Uni- 
versity of Calgary commented as follows: 


“When we consider the study of aging, that young 
science of gerontology, a conflict between knowledge 
and research might seem far fetched. Investigations 
of aging processes have attracted very few scholars 
and Canadian neglect of this area is truly lamentable. 
Funding by the Federal Government is less than 2 
per cent of the comparable United States figures, 


(1) Ibid., pp. 13-16. 

(2) Enivronics Research Group Ltd., Survey of Media Patterns 
and Preferences of Senior Citizens in Metropolitan Toronto, 
Toronto 1972, 13 pages and 19 page questionnaire. 
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probably less than 1 per cent, at a time when Amer- 
ican gerontologists complain bitterly of inadequate 
Government support. It is only too easy to begin 
listing the research gaps where Canadian practition- 
ers are, or should be, crying out for more knowledge 
—effects of our cold climate on activities provided 
for the aged; industrial gerontology in general and 
problems of retraining older workers in particular; 
influences of inflation on early retirement; compari- 
sons between services in public and private nursing 
homes; causes and prevention of accidents in traffic 
and in the home. It is easy to begin such a list; it 
is difficult to stop. Nevertheless there can be little 
doubt that our first priority should be in the train- 
ing of those who work or intend to work with the 
aged and the aging. Acquisition of existing knowl- 
edge, however limited, must take precedence over 
creating new knowledge.”™ 


He went on to decry the lack of responsibility for 
making proposals about aging: 


“This vacuum of responsibility is a major cause of 
the history of failure among many Canadian enter- 
prises established on behalf of the older part of 
our population. The Division on Aging of the Cana- 
dian Welfare Council has disappeared, as has the 
Institut de Gerontologie at L’université de Montréal. 
The journal, Vivre Longtemps has published its last 
issue and the minute Aging Section of the Federal 
Department of Manpower has a reduced establish- 
ment. There are rumours that the Office on Aging 
of the Ontario Government is on its way out. Under- 
valuation of knowledge and experience is demon- 
strated when such enterprises are allowed to disinte- 
grate instead of being cherished. 


Recommendation 86 


That the foregoing activities be encouraged and that 
particularly in the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
and the Department of National Health and Welfare, 
staff and budget be provided to strengthen existing 
programs of research and fact-finding in the aging 
field. 


ACTION TAKEN 


Although Health and Welfare Canada only show one 
office as being specifically assigned to work in the field 
of aging, studies in various branches encompass the over 
60 group as well as other age groups of our population. 
Similarly in Statistics Canada, studies on the aged are 


(3) Schonfield, David. “Under-Valuing Knowledge and Over- 
Valuing Research”, University of Calgary, 1973, p. 5. 
(4) Ibid., p. 7. 


included in the overall picture. Statistics Canada report 
that the following changes have been made in their sta- 
tistical program: 


1. The breakdown of the category age 65 and over 
into 65-74 and 75 in the annual publication of 
hospital separations from 1969 onwards. 


2. The publication of new primary sites of malignant 
neoplasms by age, including 65-69, 70-74, 75-79, 
80-84 and 85. 


3. The initiation of a program to list and survey spe- 
cial care facilities which would include nursing 
homes and homes for the aged. Funds are cur- 
rently being sought to accelerate and improve the 
coverage of this survey.” 


In the Department of National Health and Welfare, 
Treasury Board has approved increases in staff and 
budget for the Research Programs Directorate.” 


Since the Report of the Special Committee of the 
Senate on Aging was published, the National Welfare 
Grants administration has strengthened its consultative 
services in all areas of its responsibility. Expenditures 
for Research grants have increased also but are subject 
to budget restrictions. 


Funds available on a shared-cost basis under the 
Canada Assistance Plan to the provincial and municipal 
departments of welfare for research are not limited, 
that is, sharing is limited only by the amount of the 
claims submitted by the provinces. 


Recommendation 87 


(a) That on the initiative of DBS consultations be 
instituted at an early date with appropriate Fed- 
eral and Provincial Government Departments, and 
non-governmental organizations interested, for the 
purpose of improving present statistics related to 
aging. 

(b) That, further, DBS, take the measures necessary 
to match its achievements in the field of economic 
statistics with an integrated system of social sta- 
tistics, which would contain a section on aging. 


ACTION TAKEN 


(a) See Recommendation No. 86. 


(b) There is no special section on aging; information 
on this subject is on the same basis as other age groups. 


(1) Canada. Statistics Canada. Letter dated August 24, 1974. 
(2) Canada. Health and Welfare Canada, Health Manpower. 
Letter dated August 8, 1973. 
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Recommendation 88 


That the Federal Government review the experience 
it has had with research grants in health, welfare, 
and related fields such as housing and rehabilitation, 
and give consideration to means that might be em- 
ployed, possibly through earmarking certain of these 
grants, to encourage the development of research 
on aging, especially in those areas of major need and 
expenditure that are now neglected. 


ACTION TAKEN 


During the 1971 review of National Health and Wel- 
fare Estimates by the Standing Committee on Health, 
Welfare and Social Affairs,® the question was asked if 
there had been an increase in the money spent on re- 
search in the geriatric field. The Deputy Minister replied 
that it was “pretty hard to identify as being geriatric 
research because cardiology, for example, or respiratory 
disease research—...a lot of it is for geriatric patients. 
It is not identified as such. I do not think we have figures 
on geriatrics”. Speaking for the Medical Research Coun- 
cil, the witness states: 


“..,this is not broken down as a separate item in 
the way in which we look at our grants. So I really 
cannot answer your question. I can assure that it is 
growing, at least as fast as the total program, be- 
cause these areas are of active concern, particularly 
with respect to heart and stroke and this type of 
disease entity. ...One of the areas of concern to the 
Medical Research Council is related closely ot this, 
and this is rehabilitation medicine. There is very 
little activity in research in rehabilitation medicine 
in Canada, and it is an area in which the Council 
has attempted to arouse further interest and activtity. 
This is not all related to geriatrics, of course, but 
a good deal of it is.” 


A comprehensive study of housing for the elderly 
financed by CMHC under the provisions of the National 
Housing Act was published in July 1973 by the Canadian 
Council on Social Development. It was supported by a 
grant from Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation.” 


Health and Welfare expects the evaluation of the effects 
of the New Horizons programs to produce findings which 
may have implications for other departmental programs 
in the area, for example, of unmet needs of the elderly. 


Health and Welfare Canada through its health grants 
are sponsoring increasing numbers of research projects 
dealing exclusively with the problems of the elderly and 
other projects which are related to the total population 


(3) Standing Committee on Health, Welfare and Social Affairs. 
May 20, 1971. 

(4) Canadian Council on Social Development. Beyond Shelter. 
Ottawa, 1973. 


but are of great importance to senior citizens, such as 
home care, day hospitals, community centres, etc.” 


The problem of aging such as 
1. Prevention of disease and deterioration in the aged; 
and 


2. Rehabilitation of senior citizens 
are considered to be priority areas for the National Health 
Grant Program.” 


Recommendation 90 


That in all municipalities and/or appropriate local 
regions, on the initiative of the public authority where 
necessary, an Officially recognized body be established 
to plan and coordinate programs, facilities and serv- 
ices for older people and that the concern of such 
bodies embrace not only the areas of health and wel- 
fare but also living arrangements, employment, edu- 
cation and leisure time activities. 


ACTION TAKEN 


A survey of municipalities of various sizes across Can- 
ada showed that civic coordinating and planning groups 
are concerned with the total population rather than one 
segment. A unique umbrella organization is the Com- 
munity Care Services (Metropolitan Toronto) Incorpo- 
rated (1971) which provides a correlated system for the 
organization and management of resources to assist the 
aged, handicapped, chronically ill and convalescent per- 
sons. The city of Pembroke has used a LIP grant to 
establish a Pembroke and Area Community Service Cor- 
poration which is interested in the requirements of the 
area’s senior citizens. In Quebec the municipalities are 
only concerned with recreation and cultural facilities; 
other requirements are dealt with by the province. 


Recommendation 91 


That Provincial Governments accept responsibility 
for the establishment of appropriate bodies for the 
planning and coordination of programs for older 
people within their jurisdiction and, that in doing so 
consideration be given to the proposals contained in 
the Saskatchewan and Ontario reports. 


ACTION TAKEN 


Six provinces have separate branches or divisions of 
Government to deal with the problems of the elderly 
(British Columbia, Manitoba, Newfoundland, Ontario, 
Quebec and Prince Edward Island). The proposals con- 
tained in the Saskatchewan and Ontario reports were not 
implemented. 


(2) Canada. Health and Welfare Canada. Research projects and 
investigations into Economic and Social Aspects of Health 
Care in Canada, 1971, 1972. 

(3) Canada. Health and Welfare Canada. Letter dated August 
8, 1973. 
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(3) RECOMMENDATIONS THAT ARE NOT 
IMPLEMENTED 


Recommendation 3 


The Committee recommends that, on the initiative of 
the Federal Department of Labour, research be con- 
tinued into the characteristics of older workers and 
the effect of age on specific abilities; and that efforts 
be made to get the findings of such studies translated 
into enlightened personnel policies and into condi- 
tions of work related to the changing capacities of 
the older worker. 


ACTION TAKEN 


Since 1966 the responsibilities of the Department of 
Labour have been altered. There is no research program 
on this subject being conducted within the Federal Gov- 
ernment agencies, although studies and reviews are 
undertaken by the Older Workers Section of Canada 
Manpower. Dr. Leon Koyl of Sunnybrook Hospital, 
Toronto has developed a profile for measuring an indi- 
vidual’s physical and mental capacities for work. 


Investigation of aging process has attracted very few 
scholars. For example, of 398 Master of Social Work 
theses completed at the School of Social Work, University 
of Toronto,” between the years 1942-1962, only 13 are 
related to the field of aging. Between 1963-1973 of 440 
Master theses, 18 dealt with the aged. It would appear 
that there is relatively little increase of interest among 
students in pursuing gerontological research questions. 


Recommendation 9 


That the Federal-Provincial Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion program be enlarged and strengthened to pro- 
vide in greater measure for the rehabilitation of 
older workers, whose disability arises mainly from 
prolonged unemployment. 


ACTION TAKEN 


Health and Welfare Canada administers rehabilitation 
programs under the Vocational Rehabilitation of Disabled 
Persons Act.” Under this Act the Federal Government 
enters into agreements with the provinces for costs in- 
curred by the province in undertaking a comprehensive 
program for the vocational rehabilitation of disabled 
workers. The province defines the eligibility of persons 
who are to be included; the main emphasis is on those 
persons who are suffering from a physical or mental 
disability. 


The Rehabilitation Services Division of Health and Wel- 
fare Canada also includes a Work Activity Section. This 
section administers Part III of the Canada Assistance 
Plan which provides for shared funding by the Federal 


(3) Correspondence School of Social Work, University of 
Toronto, October 24, 1973. 
(4) Revised Statutes of Canada, 1970, Chapter V-7, Vocational 


Rehabilitation of Disabled Persons Act. 


and Provincial Governments of programs to prepare un- 
employed persons for future employment. These programs 
use a comprehensive approach and _ include lifeskills, 
academic upgrading, counselling, family participation, and 
work exposure. Suggestions for programs are initiated by 
the provinces; projects may be sponsored through an 
agency or private group. The Federal Government pays 
fifty per cent of the cost; the remainder may be paid 
totally by the province, as is the case in Manitoba and 
New Brunswick, or the remaining fifty per cent may be 
shared by the province and the local municipality. At the 
present time the number of older workers involved in 
rehabilitation programs is minimal.” 


Recommendation 15 


That mass education programs for people of all 
ages with emphasis on the maintenance of good 
health throughout life as well as on the early detec- 
tion of disease symptoms, be promoted extensively 
by Governmental and voluntary agencies, with the 
advice and cooperation of medical associations. 


ACTION TAKEN 


Health Education is under the Community Health sec- 
tion of Health and Welfare Canada. This section focuses 
on health education for people of all ages, not just the 
aging population. 


Surveys conducted by organizations in British Colum- 
bia, Alberta and Ontario found that the majority of 
older people are unaware of the facilities, benefits and 
agencies which are already organized to assist them. 
There is great reliance on their physician to direct them 
when they are faced with a problem. Generally health 
literature is not for any one age group but is prepared 
for the total population. There is very little health edu- 
cation aimed at the elderly.” 


“The benefits from effective instruction (in the pro- 
motion of health, information about illness, the available 
services and how to use them, etc.) could be very great, 
yet neither the effectiveness of such educational pro- 
grams as do exist, nor the best ways of educating the 
public in matters of health so that they actually do some- 
thing about it, have been studied in Canada...Only a 
considerable research effort, particularly in social and 
behavioural fields, can hope to provide some of the 
needed answers.” 


Senior citizens in cooperation with Provincial Govern- 
ments organize Senior Citizen Weeks. In Ontario in 1973 
the theme was “Living can be Ageless.” 


(1) Canada. Health and Welfare Canada, Rehabilitation Services 
Letter dated March 28, 1974. 

(2) Gibbon, Mary. ‘Health Maintenance Nursing; Implication 
of a Community Nurse’, Victorian Order of Nurses Annual 
Meeting, Ottawa, 1973. 

(3) Background Study for the Science Council of Canada, Health 
Care in Canada: A Commentary, August 1973, Special Study 
No. 29, p. 135. 
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Recommendation 20 


That local health and/or welfare departments keep 
a register of all people aged 65 and over in their 
communities and that public health nurses and/or 
social workers make contact with such older people 
and visit them periodically if such visits are neces- 
sary and desired. 


ACTION TAKEN 


Except in a few isolated cases such as Pembroke and 
Woodstock, Ontario, local health and/or welfare depart- 
ments have no registers of people over 65 except in 
those cases where welfare assistance is being provided. 


In some major urban areas public health nurses visit 
senior citizen housing developments on a regular basis. 
The Ontario Housing Corporation has stated that it has 
no special health program policy but according to the 
Ottawa Housing Authority public health nurses and a 
community relations officer visit each senior citizen de- 
velopment once a week when they are available on call 
to residents. 


Recommendation 28 


That all provisions of the Hospital Insurance and 
Diagnostic Services Act be extended to cover the 
use by the individual of all approved institutional 
facilties for health care, including tuberculosis and 
mental health hospitals. 


ACTION TAKEN 


The Hospital and Diagnostic Services Act of 1957 
has not been amended to include tuberculosis and mental 
health hospitals. These are the responsibility of the 
provinces. 


Recommendation 34 


That, similarly, at the Federal level a special branch 
or division concerned with the Health Care of the 
aged be established under the Director of Health 
Services in the Department of National Health and 
Welfare, and that close liaison be maintained be- 
tween this branch and the corresponding body on 
the welfare side, as well as with the staff of other 
departments which carry responsibility for the health 
of older people, such as the Department of Veterans 
Affairs, and the Civilian Rehabilitation Branch of 
the Department of Labour. 


ACTION TAKEN 


There is no branch or division on the “health” side of 
National Health and Welfare concerned specifically with 
the health care of the aged to correspond with the 
“Consultant on Aging” who operates within the Welfare 
Research Division. 


(4) Ottawa Journal, July 18, 1973, ‘‘Woman’s death brings call 
for nurses’’. 
(5) Revised Statutes of Canada, 1970, Chapter H-8, pp. 3753-3759. 


Dr. M. Kozakiewicz, Senior Consultant, Rehabilitation, 
of Health Standards and Consulting of the Health Pro- 
grams Branch is heading a committee on aging. This nine 
member committee will analyze the recommendations of 
the various reports on aging, particularly the Special 
Senate Committee on Aging, and determine which recom- 
mendations affect the socio-health needs of Canadians, 
which recommendations have been implemented and 
which can be implemented given the economic situa- 
tion.” 


Recommendation 35 


That periodic surveys be made of the health status of 
older people in order to provide comprehensive, re- 
liable and up-to-date information as a basis for 
health planning. 


ACTION TAKEN 


Surveys such as the National Nutrition survey covered 
the aged as well as other groups.” 


There is no reliable data on a national basis to cover 
any group. Health and Welfare Canada in its brief to the 
Science Policy Committee recommended that national 
surveys be carried out to indicate the prevalance of 
various disabilities. There has been no such national 
survey since 1951. 


Recommendation 49 


That CMHC give consideration to the establishment 
of a national committee, analogous to the recently 
appointed national council on welfare, to advise on 
matters of policy and program in the field of housing 
for low-income families and for the elderly. 


ACTION TAKEN 


There is no national advisory committee as such but the 
Corporation makes grants under the NHA for the forma- 
tion of study or advisory groups. 


Recommendation 64 


That arrangements be made whereby old people re- 
quiring short-term hospital or nursing home care 
may retain for a reasonable period the right to return 
to their previous living quarters in assisted housing 
projects. 


ACTION TAKEN 


The cost of senior citizen accommodation in housing 
developments is usually geared to income. The length of 
time accommodation is kept depends on the individual’s 
ability to pay. 


(1) Canada. Health and Welfare Canada. Telephone Communica- 
tion with Dr. Kozakiewicz on March 28, 1973. 

(2) Canada. Health and Welfare Canada. Nutrition Canada 
National Survey, Ottawa, 1973. 

(3) Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation Information 
Division. Letter dated November 2, 1973. 
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Recommendation 67 


That Municipal Governments take advantage of the 
municipal winter works program, the national health 
grants program, the national welfare grants program, 
the national fitness and amateur sport program, and 
also special provincial programs where they exist, to 
secure assistance with the cost of constructing facili- 
ties and developing services for the benefit of old 
people. 


ACTION TAKEN 


The extent to which municipalities participate in the 
provincial programs to extend and improve “care” facili- 
ties for the aged depends to a large extent on the finan- 
cial priorities established for the municipality and its 
economic base. Health and Welfare Canada no longer 
provides direct financial assistance for the construction of 
hospitals, etc. Cost sharing is available under the Canada 
Assistance Plan for many services, such as counselling, 
etc., but again this depends on the municipality’s ability 
to pay its share of the program. 


National Health Grants are intended to support applied 
research and innovative methods of supporting health 
services. No capital funding is provided. Generally speak- 
ing, grants under this item are not designed for municipal 
participation. Similarly the National Welfare Grants Pro- 
gram relates to innovative programs in the research or 
demonstration fields. The latter refers to short-term proj- 
ects which have as an objective the delivery of a service 
in an innovative way. A review of inventories for the 
past few years indicates that such programs have had no 
appeal at the municipal level. 


Local governing bodies have demonstrated an interest 
in participation in Local Initiatives Programs. Records of 
activities in such programs related to the aged were 
segregated for the first time in 1973-74. The objective 
of the L.I.P. is to reduce seasonal employment among 
the labour force in regional or specific areas. One of the 
conditions for awarding a contract under this program is 
that the discontinuance of financial assistance at the end 
of the contractual period will not create undue hardship 
in the communtiy. Activities resulting from this program 
provided a service to senior citizens such as mobile food 
services, shut-in marketers, leisure time activities, com- 
munications and transportation in rural areas. ; 


(4) Health and Welfare Canada. Health Economics and Man- 
agement Services and National Welfare Grants Directorate. 
Telephone Information. April 9 and 8, 1974, respectively. 


The following shows the contracts awarded by prov- 
inces to local governing bodies and to local action groups: 
Local Initiatives Programs 1973-74 
(Corresponds to a Winter-Works Program) 


Local Governing Bodies Local Action Groups 
No. of Projects Value No. of Projects Value 


Newfoundland Nil Nil 
Nova Scotia Nil 2 54,215 
Prince Edward 

Island Nil Nil 
New Brunswick Nil 2 30,544 
Quebec Nil 36 1,220,970 
Ontario 13 152,858 25 453,505 
Manitoba 6 71,671 2 21,772 
Alberta 9 103,005 2 49,062 
Saskatchewan 2 23,480 2 78,332 
British Columbia 13 245,802 6 193,414 


The National Conference on Fitness and Health met in 
Ottawa December 4, 5, and 6, 1972. Among its recom- 
mendations were the following: 


Recommendation No. 20 


It is recommended that the federal government 
take steps to ensure the establishment of minimum 
standards for physical recreation facilities and pro- 
grams in institutions for the care of the aged and 
disabled.” 


More specifically, the Conference feels that the federal 
government should provide a strong leadership role to 
ensure: 


—that an on-going physical recreation program be 
offered to the aged and disabled in institutions, to 
maintain an optimal level of function and prevent 
physical and psychological deterioration; 

—that minimum standards of recreational programs 
and staffing be met in order to qualify for public 
construction of operational grants; 

—that accessibility and use of all recreation facilities 
for the disabled and aged is adequate, (i.e., con- 
struction of ramps, doorways and washrooms). 


There is no information on subsequent action. 


Recommandation 81 


That the Department of Labour and/or the Depart- 
ment of National Health and Welfare give encour- 
agement to the provinces and their municipalities in 
the provision of sheltered work and the establish- 
ment of sheltered workshops, and that this encour- 
agement, in addition to technical advice, promotional 


(1) Manpower and Immigration. Data Records to March 14, 1974. 

(2) Canada. Health and Welfare Canada. Recommendations of 
the National Conference on Fitness and Health. Ottawa, 
1972, p. 15. 
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aids and help in developing standards include Federal- 
Provincial sharing in the costs of facilities where 
indicated and in the provision of work allowances. 


ACTION TAKEN 


There are approximately 350 sheltered workshops for 
the handicapped in Canada; the bulk of these are located 
in Ontario. Although such projects may benefit some 
older workers, they do not serve those of retirement age. 
The greatest number given assistance are the retarded. 
A survey conducted in 1973 showed that about 15,000 
handicapped were assisted per day. 


The Federal Government provides no capital assistance. 
Ontario provides 25 per cent capital assistance and 
Alberta has some provision for capital assistance. The 
Federal Government shares the operational cost but the 
initiative and the funding must come from the province 
in the first instance. 


The Federal Government lends assistance to developing 
standards for the use of manpower counsellors in purchas- 
ing services, and determining the fitness of applicants 
for sheltered employment. 


The subject of sheltered workshops will be given atten- 
tion in the two-year review of the total social security 
system now underway. The review was begun in 1973 
by the Federal Minister of Health and Welfare and the 
provincial Ministers of Welfare. A working party on 
social services will include the subject of rehabilitation 
services among its studies and in so doing may include 
those aspects of this subject which may have application 
for the aged. 


The term “sheltered workshop” if broadly interpreted, 
ranges from the industrial type of workshop to activity 
centres. New Horizon programmes have relevance for 
leisure time activities. 


Recommendation 89 


(a) That consideration be given to the establishment of 
a national council on social research, as recom- 
mended to the Government in the past by such 
national organizations as the Social Science 
Research Council of Canada; the Commonwealth 
Institute of Social Research and that specific pro- 
vision be made within the program of the council 
for research in gerontology; 


(b) That the council conduct or commission research 
on its own, particularly in the area of social policy, 
but that it should also make, or approve, grants for 
social research and training in social research to 
universities, professional schools, and non-profit 
organizations; 


That the council be composed of outstanding social 
scientists and laymen, including a number with 


(c) 


(3) Canada. Health and Welfare Canada. Letter from Mr. A. W. 
Johnson, Deputy Minister of Welfare dated February 12, 
1974, 


(d) 


(e) 


specific interest in gerontology, and that it also 
include up to one-third of its membership, repre- 
sentatives of Federal Government departments and 
agencies that are concerned with social research; 


That the advice and services of the council be 
available on request to Provincial Governments, 
universities and non-profit organizations; 


That in order to avoid duplication in the health 
field responsibility for the conduct and support of 
research in geriatrics be carried by the medical 
research council and that the latter give high 
priority in its program to the biological and medical 
aspects of aging, and to those diseases and illnesses 
which have a high incidence among older people; 


(f) That the proposed council maintain close relations 


(g) 


with the Dominion Bureau of Statistics and the 
various Government departments and agencies hav- 
ing responsibility in the area of social research, in- 
cluding the universities, with a view to reducing 
Overlapping and ensuring that the efforts of all are 
mutually supportive; 


That, with particular reference to the field of aging, 
the council seek the cooperation of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics and departments of the 
Federal, Provincial and local Governments, and the 
major voluntary organizations concerned: 

(i) in improving the collection and analysis of 
statistical data, 

(ii) in stimulating and correlating research pro- 
grams, and 

(iii) in undertaking the variety of needed research 
that is recommended elsewhere in this report. 


ACTION TAKEN 


The recommendation that a National Council on Social 


“(a) 


(b) 


Research be established has not been implemented. There 
are some private groups such as the Canadian Association 
on Gerontology whose founding meeting was held in 
Montreal on October 15, 1971. The objectives of the Asso- 
ciation are summarized as follows: 


To bring together persons interested in gerontology 
in the fields of biological sciences, medical sciences, 
psychology, social sciences and social welfare; 


To promote the study of aging in all its aspects; 


(c) To promote improvement in the well-being of older 


(d) 


ce) 


people; 


To strengthen and improve communication be- 
tween the relevant scientific disciplines and be- 
tween persons engaged in research, education, pro- 
fessional practice and other interested workers; 


To promote and broaden education about aging at 
all levels; 


(f) To promote active financial support for geron- 


tological research and the application of its findings 
in the practical situation; 
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(g) To print, publish, distribute and sell journals, 


periodicals, and publications for the professional 
advancement of the members of the Association.’ 


Recommendation 92 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


(e) 


(f) 


That the Federal Government establish a national 
commission on aging for the purpose of giving 
leadership in all matters concerned with a fuller 
life for older people in Canada; 


That the functions to be performed by this com- 
mission include the following: 

(i) to examine intensively and follow up the 
recommendations contained in this Report of the 
Special Committee of the Senate on Aging, 

(ii) to keep under review the needs and problems 
of older people and to develop recommendations 
on policy and program for dealing with them, 

(iii) to develop working relationships with Federal 
Government departments and agencies, national 
voluntary organizations, and Provincial Govern- 
ment planning bodies concerned with aging, to the 
end that planning and coordination may be 
achieved, 

(iv) to serve as a clearing house for information 
on projects, studies and developments generally in 
the field of gerontology, and to publish a bulletin 
and other literature for the dissemination of this 
information, 

(v) to provide technical and financial assistance in 
the area of program development and staff training 
on request to provinces, local communities, uni- 
versities, and other organizations, to the extent this 
assistance is not provided already through existing 
programs, 

(vi) to sponsor and cooperate with other agencies 
in conducting conferences, seminars, and training 
courses for workers in the field of aging; 


That, until the national council on social research, 
recommended in the previous chapter, is estab- 
lished, the commission, in addition to the above 
functions, carry responsibility for the conduct, col- 
lation and support of research in the field of 
gerontology; 


That the chairman and members of the commission 
be selected because of their status, experience and 
competence, in various aspects of the field of aging, 
and that they include, up to one-third of their 
number, representatives of federal departments and 
agencies that carry major responsibility for services 
and programs for old people; 


That the basic budget of the commission be 
furnished by the Federal Government but that the 
commission be enabled and encouraged to receive 
contributions from other public and private sources; 


That the commission report annually to parlia- 
ment; 


(1) Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, The Seventh 
, Age, Ottawa, 1872, p. 18. 


(g) That the commission have associated with it an 
advisory committee including in its membership 
representatives of provincial planning bodies, 
where such exist, voluntary agencies, and old 
people’s own organizations for the purpose of re- 
viewing the activities of the commission and advis- 
ing on policy and program; 


(h) And, finally, that the work of the commission be 
evaluated at the end of a five-year period and that 
consideration be given at that time to the advisa- 
bility of linking it with a broader body on social 
planning for the population generally which, in our 
judgment, is required if a comprehensive and an 
integrated system of programs and services is to be 


developed. 


ACTION TAKEN 


This recommendation has not been implemented. 
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THE SENATE 


Wednesday, October 23, 1974 


The Senate met at 2 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 


Prayers. 


EMPLOYER-EMPLOYEE RELATIONS IN THE 
PUBLIC SERVICE 


PROPOSED SPECIAL JOINT COMMITTEE 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, the follow- 
ing message has been received from the House of 
Commons: 


Resolved,—That a Special Joint Committee of the 
Senate and House of Commons be appointed to con- 
sider and make recommendations upon Parts I, II and 
III of the paper entitled “Employer-Employee Rela- 
tions in the Public Service of Canada”, prepared by 
the Chairman of the Public Service Staff Relations 
Board; 


That 14 Members of the House of Commons to be 
designated by the House at a later date be the mem- 
bers on the part of this House of the Special Joint 
Committee; 


That the said Committee have power to send for 
persons, papers and records and examine witnesses; to 
sit during periods when the House stands adjourned; 
to report from time to time and to print such papers 
and evidence from day to day as may be deemed 
advisable; and to delegate to subcommittees all or any 
of their powers except the power to report directly to 
the House; 


Ordered: That a message be sent to the Senate 
requesting that House to unite with this House for the 
above purpose, and to select, if the Senate deems it 
advisable, some of its Members to act on the proposed 
Special Joint Committee. 

Attest 
Alistair Fraser 
The Clerk of the House of Commons. 
Honourable senators, when shall this message be taken 
into consideration? 


Senator Perrault moved that the message be placed on 
the Orders of the Day for consideration at the next sitting. 
Motion agreed to. 


DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Senator Perrault tabled: 


Report on the administration of the Industrial 
Research and Development Incentives Act for the fiscal 
year ended March 31, 1974, pursuant to section 17 of 
the said Act, Chapter I-10, R.S.C., 1970. 


Rules of Procedure, dated October 1974, made by the 
Anti-dumping Tribunal under authority of section 
25(1) of the Anti-dumping Act, pursuant to section 
25(2) of the said Act, Chapter A-15, R.S.C., 1970. 


SCIENCE POLICY 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE EXPENSES TABLED 


Senator Lamontagne, former Chairman of the Special 
Committee of the Senate on Science Policy appointed in 
the Second Session of the Twenty-ninth Parliament on 
March 27, 1974, to organize and hold a Conference for the 
purpose of determining the feasibility of establishing a 
Commission on the Future with power to incur special 
expenses in connection therewith, tabled, pursuant to rule 
84, a report on the said expenses. 


AGRICULTURE 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE EXPENSES TABLED 


Senator Argue, Chairman of the Standing Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, which was authorized by the 
Senate in the First and Second Sessions of the Twenty- 
ninth Parliament to examine from time to time any aspect 
of the agricultural industry in Canada and, on April 8, 
1974, to incur special expenses in connection with any 
such examination, tabled, pursuant to rule 84, a report of 
the said expenses. 


BANKING, TRADE AND COMMERCE 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE EXPENSES TABLED 


Senator Hayden, Chairman of the Standing Senate 
Committee on Banking, Trade and Commerce, which was 
authorized in the Second Session of the Twenty-ninth 
Parliament to examine and report upon any bill relating to 
competition in Canada or to the Combines Investigation 
Act, in advance of the said bill coming before the Senate, 
with power to incur special expenses in relation thereto, 
tabled, pursuant to rule 84, the expenses incurred by the 
Committee in connection with the said examination. 


FEDERAL TRUST COMPANIES AND LOAN 
COMPANIES BILL 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE 


Senator Hayden, Chairman of the Standing Senate 
Committee on Banking, Trade and Commerce, reported 
that the committee had considered Bill S-7, to authorize 
federal trust companies and loan companies to increase 
the monetary limit of their borrowing power and to issue 
subordinated notes, and had directed that the bill be 
reported without amendment. 
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The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the third time? 


Senator Perrault moved that the bill be placed on the 
Orders of the Day for third reading at the next sitting. 


Motion agreed to. 


@ (1410) 


AGRICULTURE COMMITTEE 
NOTICE OF MOTION 


Senator Argue: Honourable senators, I give notice that 
on Tuesday next I will move: 


That the Standing Senate Committee on Agricul- 
ture be empowered, without special reference by the 
Senate, to examine, from time to time, any aspect of 
the agricultural industry in Canada; provided that all 
senators shall be notified of any scheduled meeting of 
the committee and the purpose thereof and that the 
committee report the result of any such examination 
to the Senate; 


That the committee have power to engage the ser- 
vices of such counsel, staff and technical advisers as 
may be necessary for the purposes of such examina- 
tion; and 

That the committee have power to sit during 
adjournments of the Senate. 


Honourable Senators, I might explain that this motion is 
in the same form as that which the Senate passed on 
former occasions. It is simply to allow the committee to do 
its work. 


Senator Flynn: You will have another opportunity to do 
the same thing at the next sitting. 


OFFICIAL VISIT OF PRIME MINISTER TO FRANCE 
NEWS REPORT—QUESTION 


Senator Molson: Honourable senators, I should like to 
ask a question of the Leader of the Government. Is there 
any truth in the news report that I heard on the radio a 
day or two ago about the official visit of the Prime Minis- 
ter to Paris, that nine other ministers went there on their 
own? If the report should be true, I would be interested in 
knowing the names of the ministers, whether they went 
there on business and if any part of their expenses are 
being absorbed by the public. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, to the best of 
my knowledge there is no truth in that particular report. 
However, I shall investigate and make appropriate in- 
quiries and if the contrary should happen to be the case, 
then I shall so report to the chamber. 


Senator Argue: I think it said they were members of 
Parliament. 


Senator Croll: The enemy of junkets! 
Senator Argue: They can go there on their own. 


Senator Molson: I understood the report to say they 
were cabinet ministers. 
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THE BUDGET 
DATE OF PRESENTATION—QUESTION 


Senator Asselin: Honourable senators, I would ask the 
Leader of the Government if he knows when the next 
budget will be introduced in the other place? 


Senator Perrault: I am confident that the budget will be 
introduced before the end of the year. 


Senator Flynn: A real Paul Martin reply. 


MOTOR VEHICLE TIRE SAFETY BILL 
THIRD READING 


On the Order: 


Third reading of the Bill S-8, intituled: “An Act 
respecting the use of national safety marks in relation 
to motor vehicle tires and to provide for safety stand- 
ards for certain motor vehicle tires imported into or 
exported from Canada or sent or conveyed from one 
province to another”.— (Honourable Senator Neiman). 


Senator Neiman: Honourable senators, if there are no 
further questions with regard to this bill, I move that it be 
read the third time now. 


Motion agreed to and bill read third time and passed. 


FEEDS ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING 


The Senate resumed from yesterday the debate on the 
motion of Senator Argue for the second reading of Bill 
S-10, to amend the Feeds Act. 


Hon. Margaret Norrie: Honourable senators, I have 
little to add to the discussion on this bill by the Honour- 
able Senators Argue, Yuzyk and McDonald. It is interest- 
ing to note, however, that the first legislation dealing with 
livestock feeds was enacted in 1909. It was then known as 
the Commercial Feeding Stuffs Act. In 1920 that act was 
replaced by the Feeding Stuffs Act. The basic provisions 
of the legislation are to require livestock feeds to be 
registered, to be labelled to show their ingredients and to 
meet certain standards of quality and safety for animals 
and humans. 


The last major revision of the Feeding Stuffs Act was in 
1937. Another bill, Bill C-24, was given first reading in the 
other place on April 15, 1974, but died because of the 
election. Since then there have been numerous advances in 
animal nutrition which necessitate amending the legisla- 
tion to have it conform to present practices. The other 
speakers reviewed the changes that have taken place in 
recent years. One of the most important developments has 
been the introduction into feeds of therapeutic agents for 
treatment of sick animals and the use of minerals in 
animal nutrition. The public have become worried about 
these therapeutic additives being included in feed mix- 
tures and they wish to be reassured of their safety. And 
well they might, for on April 1, 1974, 12 million broilers 
had to be destroyed in Mississippi because they were 
contaminated. The pesticide was dieldrin. Vegetable oil 
and/or animal fat were the ingredients being checked for 
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contamination. Pesticide dieldrin creates a residue prob- 
lem, not a health problem. 

Another problem to which we must be alert concerns 
moulds in foods and feed. This has been a problem for 
many years. Aflatoxins are toxic substances produced as a 
result of mould—it is a fungus—growing on grains, feed 
stuffs and other foods. They are a part of a larger group 
called mycatoxins. Diseases caused by this toxin have 
been known for decades and were brought sharply into 
focus when 100,000 turkey poults in England died in 1960. 
Research ultimately established the cause to be a fungus 
in a peanut meal shipment. The practical solution appears 
to be one of prevention; fighting the disease itself is 
unworkable. One has therefore to be careful to prevent 
mould growth by proper drying and storage of crops. 
There are other precautions that can be taken, but it is not 
necessary to list them here. Further research is also 
needed to determine the conditions under which essential- 
ly complete elimination of aflatoxin can be achieved with 
minimal damage to the protein quality of feed. 


The Feeds Act is an important and necessary measure, 
and I recommend that it be studied with great care. 


@ (1420) 


Senator Argue: Honourable senators, I do not propose to 
detain the house. This is an important bill. There is a good 
deal of interest in it. After it has passed second reading, I 
shall move to have it referred to the Standing Senate 
Committee on Agriculture. 


Motion agreed to and bill read second time. 


REFERRED TO COMMITTEE 


On motion of Senator Argue, bill referred to the Stand- 
ing Senate Committee on Agriculture. 


SUPREME COURT ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING 


The Senate resumed from yesterday the debate on the 
motion of Senator Connolly (Ottawa West) for the second 
reading of Bill S-2, to amend the Supreme Court Act and 
to make related amendments to the Federal Court Act. 


Senator Grosart: Honourable senators, I adjourned the 
debate yesterday in the hope that I might find some 
answers relating to the intention or non-intention to 
follow or not follow what we sometimes call the Orders of 
the Day. I have not been very successful in finding those 
answers, but I do not wish to pursue the matter at this 
time. 


Hon. John M. Macdonald: Honourable senators, before 
the sponsor closes the debate, I should like to make one 
brief interjection. Clause 1 of this amending bill says: 

The judges shall reside in the National Capital 
Region described in the schedule to the National Capi- 
tal Act or within twenty-five miles thereof. 

I cannot understand why it should be part of the legisla- 
tion to say that judges of the Supreme Court of Canada 
must reside in Ottawa or within 25 miles thereof. Surely 
these men are sufficiently praiseworthy, and if their work 
requires them to reside in the city of Ottawa or within 25 


[Senator Norrie.]} 


miles thereof they will do so. I personally consider it an 
insult to the judges of the Supreme Court of Canada to 
state as part of the legislation that they must reside in the 
National Capital Region. That whole section should be 
repealed. 


The same applies to clause 2 which says that the Regis- 
trar and Deputy Registrar shall reside in the National 
Capital Region. Surely, if their work requires them to be 
here, they will be here. If they were the type of persons 
who would not be here, they would not be appointed to 
their positions. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear. 


Senator Macdonald: If Supreme Court judges do not 
reside in the National Capital Region or within 25 miles 
thereof, what are we going to do about it? There is no 
penalty in the Supreme Court Act which says that judges 
can be fined for non-attendance. It might be that they 
would come under a provision of the Criminal Code which 
covers cases where no penalty is provided, but personally I 
cannot foresee any police officer, or anyone else, laying an 
information against a judge because he did not reside in 
the National Capital Region or within 25 miles thereof. 


Also, the wording is imprecise. The bill says “within 25 
miles thereof.” How are those miles to be measured? Is it 
by air or road? What happens if a judge resides within 26 
miles of the National Capital Region? 


Senator Langlois: Nautical miles. 


Senator Macdonald: It is time we did away with that 
section. I would ask the sponsor to bring this matter to the 
attention of the appropriate authorities to see if it can be 
repealed. 


Hon. John d. Connolly: Honourable senators— 


The Hon. the Speaker: I wish to inform honourable 
senators that if Senator Connolly speaks now, his speech 
will have the effect of closing the debate on the motion for 
second reading of this bill. 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): Honourable senators, 
perhaps I might deal with the remarks made by Senator 
Macdonald just a moment ago. I can understand that when 
you come from a city like Sydney you would not want to 
be tied down to living in Ottawa. Perhaps some people 
from Toronto feel the same way. Speaking seriously on 
that point, originally, there may have been a good deal of 
thinking along those lines. This is, of course, a liberalizing 
clause. The original section that was enacted, I think in 
1875, when the court was established, required all of the 
judges, the Registrar and the Deputy Registrar, if there 
was one then, to live within the boundaries of the city of 
Ottawa. Modern living conditions, with roads, cars and all 
the rest of it, plus the difficulty sometimes of finding a 
home to buy within the limits of the city— 


Senator Flynn: You mean a decent home. 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): —has changed the 
situation a good deal. Now if these judges, the Registrar or 
the deputy would like to live outside the boundaries of the 
city there will be no statutory bar. 

As I said in my opening remarks, judges can live as far 
away as Gracefield, Montebello, Carp or Winchester, 
although I think it is an impracticable proposition to have 
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them living that far away. How are these miles measured? 
Perhaps by road. Nobody knows, as Senator Macdonald 
has pointed out. Perhaps it is by air. Perhaps it is in the 
time-honoured way of distance as the crow flies. What 
Senator Macdonald said deserves consideration and I will 
certainly bring it to the attention of the authorities. I take 
it Senator Macdonald would not want to have this restric- 
tion applied to him in respect of his own personal home. 


Honourable senators, last night Senator Flynn raised a 
number of points with which I should deal very briefly. In 
the first place, I rather welcomed his opening remarks 
about the possibility of a conflict of interest. The question 
of conflict of interest is bandied about today by people 
who are perhaps purists, or people who are perhaps 
influenced very deeply by developments in the United 
States. I would certainly say that if Senator Flynn, being 
the experienced and able counsel that he is and having 
such an intimate knowledge of the Supreme Court Act, 
was going to appear before that court every day for the 
next month, the Senate is very well served by having 
speeches like the one he made last night. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear. 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): He understands this 
legislation. He made the Senate understand it better cer- 
tainly than I did, and better than anyone else who might 
have spoken could have done. This comes out of a great 
body of experience. If the conflict of interest rules would 
bar him from making these speeches, then I think Parlia- 
ment would be a poorer place. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear. 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): Senator Flynn men- 
tioned that in clause 7 there is a provision to the effect 
that if ultimately a money award is made by the Supreme 
Court of Canada on appeal from a judgment of the lower 
court of first instance, which refused to make the money 
award, interest on the judgment of the Supreme Court of 
Canada should date back to the date of the judgment of 
the lower court. He suggested that the period during 
which interest should apply in those cases should be the 
date of the institution of the action. I do not know why the 
clause was drafted as it was, and I have not been able to 
get the appropriate official today to have him explain it to 
me. I think what Senator Flynn said is quite right. 


@ (1430) 


When a lower court gives a judgment for a money 
award, if interest is to apply—and I think it is in the 
discretion of the court to award interest or not—normally 
it applies back to the date of the institution of the action, 
be that the date of the issue of the writ or of some other 
form in which the action is instituted. 


Another reason for supporting Senator Flynn’s point is 
that in many of the provinces the courts of first instance 
have unmanageably large rolls. There are great delays 
resulting from the fact that the courts simply cannot deal 
with the cases as expeditiously as they would like. Per- 
haps that is a point which should be raised in committee. 
At any rate, it seems to me that the proposal is not badly 
taken. It is a valid point for consideration. 


I come now to the main point raised by Senator Flynn. 
He said, I take it, that considering the practicalities of the 
situation section 36 is no longer viable. There are too many 
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appeals coming into the Supreme Court of Canada as of 
right simply because the amount of money or value of 
property involved is $10,000 or more. The available statis- 
tics bear that point out. Moreover, the report of the com- 
mittee of the Canadian Bar Association puts its finger on 
that point as the problem area. 


What Senator Flynn had to say about the importance of 
developing a body of jurisprudence for the guidance both 
of practitioners and litigants is an essential point. If the 
court is now going to allow appeals only in cases where 
leave has been granted, then both litigants and lawyers 
should know the reasons which will permit them to have a 
successful application for leave to appeal. They should 
also know the pitfalls, if they are making an application 
for leave which might not succeed. 


There is jurisprudence in other countries, for example in 
Britain and in the United State. Under clause 5 of this bill 
grounds for leave are spelled out a little broader than they 
were spelled out in the report of the Canadian Bar Asso- 
ciation, and there is a wide discretion given. However, for 
the guidance of all people interested in the work of the 
Supreme Court of Canada there should be written reasons. 
We cannot very well legislate or regulate the courts in 
respect of issuing reasons for judgment, but the courts 
themselves—certainly, the Supreme Court of Canada— 
have this very much in mind. 


I should just like to refer to an article published in the 
Canadian Bar Review in December, 1951. I might say that 
what I am about to read puts Senator Flynn on the side of 
the angels. 


Senator Flynn: I am always on the side of the angels. 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): Well, you will find 
out about the angels in a moment. The article reads: 


Whatever the position which the Supreme Court 
takes, the public and the legal profession ought to be 
informed with as much certitude as is possible in what 
cases leave will be given and in what cases denied. 
The court has already stated in Major v. Beauport that 
it views the statutory power to give leave as permis- 
sive and hence as a matter of discretion. This, how- 
ever, is not incompatible with the feasibility of 
making administrative regulations by which litigants 
may be warned against wasting the time of the court 
on such things as, for example, appeals on the quan- 
tum of damages or appeals on findings of fact, wheth- 
er by a judge or jury. 

I am sure the Senate will be glad to know that the author 
of that statement was the then Professor Bora Laskin. 


Senator Flynn: Very good! 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): Another important 
point raised by Senator Flynn was whether the entire 
court should sit on applications for leave. For this purpose 
section 45 prescribes that the court is sitting when the 
quorum is three. I think what we have here is better than 
the prevailing regulation in the Supreme Court of the 
United States. Honourable senators will recall that for 
about 50 years that court has not been entertaining 
appeals except by leave. In their case the entire court deals 
with the applications for leave, and there are as many as 
4,000 applications in the course of a year. What is notable 
about the practice in the Supreme Court of the United 
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States is that there is no verbal argument. Written ma- 
terial and arguments are submitted to the judges. The 
judges do not sit in open court when allowing or denying 
leave, but, at the judges’ conferences, hand in their judg- 
ments on whether or not leave should be granted. 


In the Supreme Court of Canada, however, there would 
be oral argument as well as written submissions, which, to 
my way of thinking, is a much better arrangement. More- 
over, having a panel of three judges sitting as the court for 
that purpose means that if there are a great many applica- 
tions for leave they can be disposed of relatively quickly, 
and much more quickly than if the entire membership 
were to sit upon the matter. 


Honourable senators, I have nothing further to add at 
this time. If the bill receives second reading I intend to 
move that it be referred to the Standing Senate Commit- 
tee on Legal and Constitutional Affairs. 


Motion agreed to and bill read second time. 


REFERRED TO COMMITTEE 


On motion of Senator Connolly (Ottawa West) bill 
referred to the Standing Senate Committee on Legal and 
Constitutional Affairs. 


IMMIGRATION ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING—DEBATE ADJOURNED 


Hon. Keith Laird moved the second reading of Bill S-12, 
to amend the Immigration Act. 


He said: Honourable senators, Bill S-12 is a rather 
simple bill. In fact, it is so simple that even I can under- 
stand it. Contrary to what I have had to do on other 
occasions with respect to more complex matters, namely, 
starting out with the proposition that the bill should be 
referred to committee, the fact is that I do not at all think 
this bill should. 


Now, this bill picks up the slack that exists in the 
Immigration Act involving sanctions to be visited upon 
persons deported from Canada. The situation as it exists 
now is that a deportee naturally cannot return to this 
country without the consent of the minister; but if he does 
manage to get into the country, then the worst thing that 
can happen to him is that he will be deported again. Well, 
you can imagine the unfortunate result of this state of the 
law. It is particularly evident in some of the bigger cities 
like Montreal, Toronto, Vancouver, and, yes, Windsor. I 
am sure that in Windsor it constitutes a real problem, in 
that it is a principal port of entry, and unfortunately, as 
you all know from experience, you cannot properly check 
on everyone who wants to come in. Therefore, there is 
always a possibility—and this has happened—that the 
most undesirable characters get back into the country. In 
due course they are picked up and simply deported. 


@ (1440) 


This short bill simply adds this desirable feature, 
namely, that there will, if this bill becomes law, be a 
penalty imposed upon a deportee who comes back into the 
country without the consent of the minister. Perhaps just 
for the sake of the record I should read the existing 
section 35 of the Immigration Act: 


(Senator Connolly (Ottawa West).] 


Unless an appeal against such order is allowed, a 
person against whom a deportation order has been 
made and who is deported or leaves Canada shall not 
thereafter be admitted to Canada or allowed to remain 
in Canada without the consent of the Minister. 


Just hearing that, you can of course see the frightfully 
important omission, namely, that there is nothing more 
you can do to him other than deport him. So the purpose of 
Bill S-12 is to provide for suitable punishment for such an 
individual, and in case you do not happen to have the bill 
before you I will put on the record what the proposed new 
section is. 


Senator Flynn: You delay the deportation during the 
time of the sentence. 


Senator Laird: Actually, yes; and I think it would be 
reasonable, to delay it to the point where we could then 
throw him in jail. 


Senator Flynn: You could give him a chance to appeal. 


Senator Laird: Yes. I am afraid we will hardly be able 
to deprive him of that. 


Senator Haig: You can always make new regulations. 


Senator Laird: We can always make regulations, yes. I 
will think that one over. In any event, the clause in this 
bill reads: 


35.1 Every person against whom a deportation order 
is made who 


(a) is deported or leaves Canada, and 


(b) returns to Canada without the consent of the 
Minister, 


is, unless an appeal against the deportation order is 
allowed, guilty of an offence and is liable 


(c) on conviction on indictment, to imprisonment 
for two years, or 


(d) on summary conviction, to a fine of not more 
than five hundred dollars or to imprisonment for six 
months or to both. 


In other words, no longer should we put up with the 
situation where these people can come back into this 
country with relative impunity. The worst that could 
happen is that they could be deported again. If they do 
come back in, then certainly we should have on the statute 
books a provision such as is now proposed in Bill S-12, 
which would enable suitable punishment to be meted out. 
I suggest that that would discourage the most undesirable 
characters from coming back in illegally. 


Senator Flynn: But they would rather be in jail here. 


Senator Laird: It is more pleasant here than in the 
States. Of course, I wouldn’t know from personal 
experience. 


Senator Denis: Could I ask a question of the honourable 
senator? What happens after the deportee has been sent to 
jail? 


Senator Laird: He would be deported again, and if he 
came back we would put him in jail again. This could be 
frightfully discouraging to anyone. 
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Senator Grosart: May I ask a question of the honour- 
able senator? Has he any information as to how prevalent 
this practice is of persons returning to Canada, without 
the consent of the minister, after having been deported? 
Are there any statistics on that? 


Senator Laird: Like Will Rogers, all I know is what I 
read in the newspapers, and I have read that in at least 
one city in the province of Quebec, namely, Montreal, 
several undesirable characters have managed to come 
across the border, and it has even been alleged that while 
here they have committed crimes. I have no statistics on 
that, and to suggest that anyone else has would not be in 
accordance with the facts. But it is certainly known that 
this sort of thing happens, and now is the time to stop it. 


Senator Croll: Honourable senators, there are a couple 
of things that occur to me. Following what Senator Gro- 
sart has said, surely there is a record that is easily avail- 
able as to the number of people we have deported and who 
have come back here illegally. There are records on these 
things. In any event, when we deported them, we deported 
them at the expense of either Air Canada or the railways, 
and now we are going to feed them and look after them in 
jail for a couple of years, and then deport them at our 
expense, which seems to me to be a great economy indeed. 
But I cannot quite follow this. Can you tell me in what 
circumstances we indict one of these people whom we 
deport, and in what circumstances we charge them with a 
summary offence? 


Senator Laird: On the first point, obviously there are 
statistics available as to the number of deportations. There 
is no question about that. I was thinking more in terms of 
those people who come back, and then commit a crime 
when here, and so on. I doubt if we have any statistics on 
that. 


On the second point, the matter of whether the proceed- 
ings should be by way of indictment or summary convic- 
tion, I am sure Senator Croll will remember from his days 
in the practice of law that it is in order to proceed by way 
of indictment against an individual who has been guilty of 
more or less heinous crime, as compared to something 
minor. In other words, if the punishment to be meted out 
to discourage him is to be great, then you proceed by 
indictment. If not, you proceed by summary conviction. 


Senator Croll: Yes, but that does not answer anything. 
A prosecutor will decide that in such and such a case he 
will proceed by indictment, and in another case, because 
he likes the colour of the accused’s eyes, he will decide for 
summary conviction, and there is no difference in the 
offences. Moreover, now that you are relying on the news- 
papers, I think I read somewhere that there are a consider- 
able number of people in Montreal who came from Haiti. 
You are now going to catch them under this act, so should 
there not be some exception, or does the act not affect 
those who are already here? Should you not give some 
starting period? It would hardly be fair to charge these 
people with coming here one way or another, and then to 
charge them suddenly with one or another of these 
offences, when we pass legislation that catches them at a 
later stage. Should we not make some provision for them? 


Senator Laird: Frankly, I think, as always, we must 
leave some discretion to our public officials. Perhaps 
under those conditions they could very well decide it is 


not a case for laying a charge at all, but a case of mere 
deportation. Then, if there is an attempt to re-enter the 
country, they can utilize this new proposed section to 
punish them adequately. 


Senator Molson: I have another question, following on 
Senator Croll’s. Perhaps I am unduly confused by my 
honourable friend’s reference to a heinous crime—a crime 
such as rape—in connection with indictment, rather than 
summary conviction. As I read bill S-12 the offence is that 
the person, having been deported, returned to Canada, and 
there is no other crime, whether it be petty theft or 
murder, involved at all. So, I ask Senator Croll’s question: 
How is it decided whether proceedings shall be taken by 
way of indictment or by way of summary conviction? 
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Senator Laird: Quite frankly, this is the same situation 
that one finds in many pieces of legislation of this kind, 
where matters like this must be left to somebody’s discre- 
tion. The person arranging the prosecution must decide in 
his own mind whether or not a particular individual who, 
let us say, is a known member of organized crime, should 
be proceeded against by way of indictment—in which 
event the punishment would be more severe—or whether, 
as in the case of some other individual who does not fall 
into that category, and who should not have the same 
punishment visited upon him, should be proceeded against 
by way of summary proceedings. 


Senator Greene: Is there any reason why the situation 
is given in reference to a person who leaves the country 
and then returns? How does it apply in the case of some- 
body who stays in the country in violation of a deportation 
order? In the first case the crown has only to prove that he 
left the country and came back, and that there was a 
deportation order against him. 


Senator Laird: This is intended to apply in the case of a 
person who has been deported and who has not obtained 
the consent of the minister to come back into Canada. He 
goes to the immigration people, deceives them and gets in 
through some subterfuge, and then he is found here with- 
out the minister’s consent. — 


Senator Greene: But what is the situation in the case of 
a man who simply ignores a deportation order and stays in 
Canada? Has he committed an offence? 


Senator Laird: Not under this section. 


Senator Buckwold: I am concerned in the same way as 
Senator Croll about this judgment factor as to how a 
charge shall be laid, and whether the proceeding should be 
by way of indictment or by way of summary conviction. I 
realize that one way or the other it leaves the judgment to 
somebody. I appreciate the examples given of one who 
might be connected with organized crime, but at the same 
time this kind of thing worries me because it means that if 
it were felt that a man was politically undesirable, this 
rule could be used. Therefore, it concerns me that there 
should be this kind of judgment involved, particularly 
when there is a question as to who should exercise the 
judgment. Perhaps the sponsor of the bill could comment 
on that. 

I am also concerned that if a conviction follows upon 
indictment the punishment is a term of imprisonment for 
two years. It seems to me that that is put in without any 
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reference to any particular set of circumstances that may 
be involved. It is simply two years. Let us take, for 
example, the case of some unfortunate person who sneaks 
across the border to see his dying mother, or to go to her 
funeral. He would get the two years because that is a fixed 
sentence. And no matter how many times he came back, he 
would get two years each time. This is the kind of thing 
about which I would like some further information. 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, I have not made 
any particular study of this bill, but I would assume that 
the discretion given in the proposed section 35.1 is similar 
to that found in other pieces of legislation of this nature. A 
comparable discretion is given in the Income Tax Act in 
respect to violations of that act. The minister can proceed 
either on indictment or by way of summary conviction, 
depending on the nature of the violation. For example, in 
the case of a taxpayer who has removed his assets from 
the reach of the Department of National Revenue so that 
no income tax can be collected, the minister can issue 
directions and the department would proceed by way of 
indictment. If the offence is of a minor nature, then it 
would proceed by way of summary conviction. I presume 
it is proposed to adopt a similar process in the present 
legislation. Depending on the undesirability of having a 
particular deported person remain in Canada, and depend- 
ing on the offence for which he has been deported, the 
department will issue directions to prosecutors as to 
whether they should proceed by way of indictment or by 
way of summary conviction. I would think this is a neces- 
sary discretion to be left with the minister or the depart- 
ment concerned, and in my view this is the reason for this 
particular clause in the bill. 


Senator Croll: Honourable senators, if I may, I should 
like to suggest that the sponsor adjourn the debate, and at 
a later stage furnish some further information. He may 
reply by saying that this information will be provided in 
committee, but that is not good enough. We have to have 
an opportunity to think about the information given to us 
before considering the bill in committee. 


Furthermore, I think that Senator Langlois picked a 
rather bad example when he suggested that this is similar 
to a provision in the Income Tax Act. I was going to cite 
the same section because I think it is a horrible example. 
Anyone who knows anything about that particular section 
of that act always wonders why Smith is charged and 
Jones is not, in practically similar circumstances. it is very 
hard to explain. I realize that in serious matters they do 
lay an indictment, but I have known of situations where 
prosecutions based upon similar circumstances have in 
one jurisdiction been proceeded with by way of indict- 
ment, and in another by way of summary conviction. 


I do not think it is quite as simple as has been stated. We 
are entitled to further information with regard to this, 
because it is a very serious matter. We need to have this 
information so we can prepare our questions for the appro- 
priate officials when this bill is referred to committee. 


Senator Laird: Honourable senators, if anyone wants 
this bill sent to committee then, naturally, it will be sent 
there. But it seemed to me to be a very simple proposition. 
For example, I can answer Senator Buckwold’s points very 
easily. The two-year period of imprisonment is flexible; it 
can be less than that. The wording in the bill is, “and is 
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liable... to imprisonment for two years,” so it does not 
have to be two years. 


He then spoke about the matter of discretion when it 
comes to proceeding by way of indictment or summary 
conviction. Let us suppose the option is taken away and 
only one procedure is available, with a penalty of up to 
two years’ imprisonment. Even then some person has to 
exercise discretion, and here I refer to the judge who hears 
the case. I cannot see how we can get away from the 
situation where an individual, whether the prosecutor or 
the judge—both of whom are human beings—has to exer- 
cise some discretion. 
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I do not know whether I misunderstood Senator Croll, 
but I am not clear as to the exact number of people 
deported. If he could give me a clue I would be glad to 
adjourn the debate and proceed afterwards. 


Senator Thompson: Honourable senators, I have a 
question in connection with section 35.1(b) and a success- 
ful appeal against a deportation order. I assume that at the 
time a person is deported he has gone through all the 
available processes. On what grounds, therefore, would 
this appeal be allowed? He has illegally re-entered the 
country, yet this legislation suggests that he may not have 
gone previously through the full process of law, and an 
appeal may now be allowed. What would be the grounds 
for allowing the appeal after he has already been deported 
and has returned illegally? 


Senator Laird: I suppose there could perhaps be very 
technical grounds, namely, that certain fundamental steps, 
which were a condition precedent to his deportation order, 
were not taken, or something of that nature. 


Senator Thompson: My concern arises from the fact 
that this then would be the first time such a provision was 
contained in the legislation. There may be people who 
have been deported but changing conditions, such as you 
suggested previously, may have never been a reason for 
their return to have the deportation reconsidered. Is this 
the only way by which a person deported and out of 
Canada can have his case appealed? I feel, however, there 
are a number of blurred areas in the bill which perhaps 
the officials who drafted it could further clarify. I would 
like to see it referred to committee. 


Senator Laird: Honourable senators, I thought we could 
dispose of this bill today. This has been a most interesting 
debate; one that I did not anticipate, but have enjoyed. It 
would appear that the sentiment is that this bill should be 
referred to committee. If it does receive second reading, 
and if that is the wish of the chamber, then that is what I 
will move. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, with respect to 
the need for this amendment to the Immigration Act, I 
would say that I come from an area which has been 
afflicted most adversely by those who contravene deporta- 
tion orders. It has become a serious problem in the Van- 
couver area, and especially in the whole of southern Brit- 
ish Columbia. Montreal and Toronto have also been 
affected. The criminal elements have been making a mock- 
ery of Canadian immigration laws. They have been 
deported from this country, and there are many cases on 
record—the information can be made available to the 
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committee—in which within 24 hours those criminal ele- 
ments have returned to Canada, engaging in crime and 
completely flouting any regulations which exist. 


Whatever is done, in my view it is imperative that the 
two chambers of Parliament deal expeditiously with this 
particular measure. Law enforcement agencies are thor- 
oughly alarmed about what has been going on. To have the 
present section stand without any penalty whatsoever, 
and allow a system to continue whereby time after time, 
when the minister orders people to be deported, they 
return across the border within a few hours, is not good 
enough. There are even cases on record in which they have 
returned within two hours of deportation, to go through 
the whole cycle again. Whatever we do, it is obvious that 
we must act. 


Senator Flynn: I do not know whether the Leader of the 
Government is speaking to the bill, or putting a question 
to the sponsor. In any event, I will ask a question. Is there 
provision in the Immigration Act or the Criminal Code of 
a penalty for anyone entering this country illegally? 


Senator Croll: Of course, there is. 


Senator Perrault: In these circumstances, if other ques- 
tions are in the minds of honourable senators, this bill 
should be referred to committee where we can hear the 
testimony of officials of the Department of Justice. Of 
course, there are penalties for offences of the type referred 
to. I would strongly suggest that we refer this bill to 
committee as soon as possible, perhaps to receive a report 
tomorrow afternoon. 


Senator Croll: Honourable senators, I do not know the 
reason for this hurry. The House of Commons will not deal 
with any bills until after Christmas. 


Senator Flynn: I would not say that. You may be exag- 
gerating and hurting your case. 


Senator Croll: But I do not see what the urgency is that 
requires us to rush. We have lived with the Immigration 
Act for a long time. In my opinion, we ought to be very 
careful before passing such a bill. 


Senator Godfrey: Honourable senators, I believe there 
has been one misconception which the honourable sponsor 
of the bill cleared up, namely that the provision for two 
years’ imprisonment on conviction on indictment is not a 
minimum of two years. There has been reference to the 
Income Tax Act and I point out that in that act, there is a 
distinction and where the Crown decides to proceed by 
way of indictment and there is a finding of guilty there is 
a minimum of three months’ imprisonment. So the person 
who makes the decision as to whether to proceed by 
summary conviction or by indictment under that act is 
really making the decision as to whether or not, if the 
person is found guilty, he must go to jail. That is not the 
position under this bill. 

Senator Flynn: Oh, yes, he has to go to jail if only for 
one day, if he is charged by indictment. 


Senator Godfrey: Yes, and he can go to jail for one day 
under summary conviction under this bill, so there is no 
difference in the minimum sentence that must be imposed. 
[Translation] 


Hon. Martial Asselin: Honourable senators, I wanted to 
deal with this bill this afternoon, but since many ques- 
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tions were raised and the bill, which seemed simple in its 
wording, certainly presents difficulties as to its meaning, I 
will call for the adjournment of the debate. 

[English] 

I move that the debate be adjourned in order that 
honourable senators will have an opportunity to study the 
bill further. Perhaps the sponsor could provide the com- 
mittee with some clarification with respect to the ques- 
tions which have been asked this afternoon. 


On motion of Senator Asselin, debate adjourned. 


[Translation] 
CUSTOMS ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING 


The Senate resumed from Thursday, October 17, the 
debate on the motion of Senator Cook for the second 
reading of Bill S-4, to amend the Customs Act. 


Hon. Rhéal Bélisle: Honourable senators, in taking part 
in this debate, I would first of all like to join all those who 
have had the privilege and the opportunity to tell you, 
Madam Speaker, how pleased we are to serve under your 
leadership. 


On February 9, 1971, I took part in the debate on the 
report submitted by the Royal Commission on the Status 
of Women in Canada. I then said that we had always been 
very impressed by the ability and the prestige of our 
charming lady colleagues and by their contribution to our 
debates, which is always very intelligent and widely 
appreciated. Their experience of life, as well as their 
feminine wisdom, often makes us see that any problem or 
discussion must be studied or understood with a very open 
mind. 


In the same speech, as reported on page 514 of the 
Debates of the Senate, I said: 


Mr. Speaker, I often praised the excellent work you 
are doing among us. Mrs. Deschatelets carries out her 
duties with great dignity, but I would like to be in the 
Senate long enough to have the privilege of sitting 
under the speakership of a female senator. 


It is very obvious, dear colleagues, that the wisdom of 
the Prime Minister has surpassed my humble forecasts 
since only three years have passed and we are already 
privileged to serve under a second lady Speaker. 


We must let go of the traditions which prevent women 
from participating in some areas of society. We cannot 
forbid our best subjects from acting on the scene of life. 


Madam Speaker, your arrival in this house and your 
contribution to debate have been considered by the 
majority of the senators as a breath of spring and I hope 
you will continue the good work begun by your predeces- 
sor, Senator Fergusson. 


@ (1510) 
[English] 

The new Leader of the Government, Senator Perrault, 
comes to us with a large baggage of experience in the 
municipal, provincial and federal fields, and we wish him 
well. We hope that his broadmindedness regarding the 
new role of the Senate will not be lost in the legal entan- 
glement of the establishment. 
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We are pleased that Senator Flynn has agreed to contin- 
ue as our leader. Not only are we convinced that he has a 
great contribution to make, but also that he has so much 
French blood in him that it must be similar to good French 
wine. 


Senator Flynn: I don’t disagree with that. 


Senator Bélisle: As it matures, champagne becomes 
much more appreciated. 


To Senator Choquette, the former Deputy Leader of the 
Opposition, who has given us his best for the past 12 years, 
I personally say, “Thank you.” His talented and humou- 
rous remarks as deputy leader will be missed by most of 
us, and we hope he will continue to enhance this chamber 
with his wit. 


Senator Grosart, the new Deputy Leader of the Opposi- 
tion, has a wealth of experience which will be put to good 
use. He will continue to perform in such a fashion that we 
will not be able to detect that he has too much controversi- 
al Irish blood in his veins. 


Honourable senators, it gives me a great deal of pleasure 
to commend Senator Cook upon his fine presentation of 
Bill S-4. We too support the objects contained in the bill. 
We recognize the fact that it is largely a “housekeeping” 
bill in that it reconciles the jurisdictional provisions of the 
Customs Act with those of the Territorial Sea and Fishing 
Zones Act, amended in 1970. Any measure, however small, 
that introduces consistency in our statutes is a welcome 
change and worthy of our support. 


I need not remind honourable senators of the legislative 
Frankenstein, more politely referred to as the Income Tax 
Act, created by the Liberal government in 1971, which 
continues to haunt us with its anomalies and statutory 
discrepancies. Despite our wise counsel, which was reject- 
ed by the government during its passage, that act has to be 
amended every year because certain provisions in it are so 
specific in detail that they become inconsistent with exist- 
ing legislation. When it is amended, other statutes are also 
amended. I ask the Leader of the Government: Why can 
the government not look in all directions first before 
crossing again on an amber light? 


It is refreshing to find, therefore, that the government, 
at long last, is now proposing amendments to bring one 
statute permanently into alignment with another. 


In this case, we understand that any future changes in 
the limits of the territorial sea of Canada will not necessi- 
tate further consequential amendments to the Customs 
Act. The use of the phrase “Canadian waters” in the 
proposed amendment thus bridges the gap. 


This brings me to the important matter of the 12-mile 
limit. With the proposed amendments, the Customs Act 
would then deem the importation of any goods by sea to 
have been completed from the time such goods were 
brought within 12 miles of the coast or shores of Canada. 
Senator Cook mentioned that this amendment would 
alleviate a number of problems for Canadian industry and 
the government. He did not mention, however, that when 
the limit is extended to 12 miles, sensitive areas of Canadi- 
an sovereignty and customs control will become involved 
and other problems arise. 


With regard to the latter, equipment and goods used in 
seismic surveys or mineral exploration between the three- 
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mile and 12-mile limit now become subject to customs 
assessment. This would particularly affect oil exploration 
off the Atlantic coast. 


I believe there are presently five drilling rigs in this 
region. Under the amended Customs Act, drill rigs of 
foreign origin, as entireties, would become dutiable under 
tariff item 49104-1 at 10 per cent ad valorem under the most 
favoured nation tariff. If entered in “used” condition, they 
would be subject to appraisal at the time of importation, 
with allowance given for depreciation. 


Rigs of Canadian origin, however, would be eligible for 
duty-free entry as “Canadian goods returned,” provided 
this was done within five years of the date of exportation 
and provided any drawback, refund or exemption granted 
at the time of exportation is repaid. 


Obviously for some industries, the provisions contained 
in the amendment are favourable. For others, such as the 
oil industry, they are unfavourable and costly. 


Proclamation of this bill will add a dutiable cost, at a 
depreciated value, to the costs of exploration. A 10 per cent 
increase in cost due to taxation, excluding the costs of 
money and inflation, is a sizeable sum on a multimillion 
dollar capital investment, as these oil rigs are. Further- 
more, at a time like this, when we are desperately search- 
ing for new oil reserves, the last thing we want to do is to 
discourage oil exploration off our native shores, whether it 
be carried out by Canadian or foreign companies. 


The government argues that Revenue Canada is present- 
ly prevented from providing duty and tax protection to 
Canadian industry in the Arctic offshore beyond the 
three-mile limit, where, as I say, a great deal of mineral 
exploration is taking place. That may be true, but the 
corollary is also true, that the extension of tax protection 
to Canadian industry to within the 12-mile limit might 
also deter oil companies, Canadian or foreign-owned, from 
carrying out further exploration in the Arctic as a result of 
other forms of taxation—for example, income tax. The 
so-called benefits to local residents in the Arctic would 
then become only a pipe dream. 
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Furthermore, it should be noted that by giving preferen- 
tial tax treatment to Canadian companies over foreign- 
owned companies in resource exploration, there is no 
guarantee that Canadian investment in the north will 
increase and that employment opportunities for Canadi- 
ans will expand. Indeed, from a report in the Ottawa 
Citizen dated October 21 there are indications that the 
opposite is true and that exploration in the north is declin- 
ing. It says: 

Drilling in Northern Canada declines as U.S. firms 
move rigs back home where business is better. 


Oil Rigs Quit Canada in Droves. 


Canadians urging more stringent conservation of 
non-renewable resources should take heart. While oil 
exploration has been stepped up the world over, drill- 
ing in northern Canada has declined this year. 


Moreover, deep drilling rigs are leaving Canada in 
droves. They are heading south where business is 
better and the work year longer, according to Energy 
Information, a trade magazine published in Denver, 
Colorado. 
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The magazine reported earlier this month that 
between 46 and 62 drilling rigs left Canada in recent 
months. The exodus was spurred by threatened tax 
changes which would give more of the contractors’ 
revenue to the federal and provincial governments. 


The decline in northern drilling is supposedly a full 
23 per cent at a time when drilling in other non-Com- 
munist parts of the world is up by 17 per cent... 


Canada is still the second largest foreign oil sup- 
plier to the United States, a fact that is generally 
unknown, unappreciated or ignored. When oil is dis- 
cussed in Washington the impression is created that 
all of it, or the vast majority, comes from Arab 
countries. 


Honourable senators, when we approve amendments of 
this nature, we are changing the rules of the game. I hope, 
therefore, that the government will take note of the tax 
implications I have outlined, and that it will act accord- 
ingly in the interests of all Canadians. 


In the light of recent developments—I say, in the light 
of recent developments; I know that this bill was drafted 
over a year ago, but now it is a different game—it may 
become necessary for the government to grant a special 
exemption from duty under the provisions of section 17 of 
the Financial Administration Act. 


Motion agreed to and bill read second time. 


REFERRED TO COMMITTEE 


On motion of Senator Langlois, for Senator Cook, bill 
referred to the Standing Senate Committee on Banking, 
Trade and Commerce. 


CANADIAN WHEAT BOARD ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING 


The Senate resumed from Tuesday, October 15, the 
debate on the motion of Senator Buckwold for the second 
reading of Bill S-6, to amend the Canadian Wheat Board 
Act. 


Hon. Paul Yuzyk: Honourable senators, in introducing 
this bill to the Senate, Senator Buckwold, who represents 
the wheat province of Saskatchewan, appeared to be flat- 
tered that his party had chosen him to pilot such a long 
and involved piece of legislation. I suppose that I also can 
feel flattered that my party has designated me to handle 
the “complicated” amendment consisting of several simple 
words. 


We academics, according to the widespread opinion of 
students, are believed to be endowed with an extraordi- 
nary talent for complicating even simple matters. There 
have been suggestions that if we were to rewrite the Ten 
Commandments they would probably emerge in a larger 
volume than Tolstoy’s War and Peace. However, gifted as I 
may be for complicating matters, this particular piece of 
legislation does not lend itself to such treatment. Every- 
one could understand Senator Buckwold’s explanation. 


Unlike most of the legislation brought before us by this 
government, this bill is simple, straightforward and intel- 
ligible. I shall go even further and say that Bill S-6 is good 
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and useful legislation, based on practical considerations, if 
this is what farmers want. 


While I am delighted to recognize the work of Senator 
McNamara, who comes from my province of Manitoba, 
particularly in the marketing of grain, unlike Senator 
Buckwold I am not at all tempted to use this opportunity 
to lavish unwarranted praise on the Canadian Wheat 
Board. There are many farmers on the Prairies who are 
not at all satisfied with the operations of the Wheat Board. 
However, this is not the occasion to deal with that topic, 
but I hope to return to it at another time. 


To understand the need for this bill it is necessary to 
review some basic facts already mentioned. First, the crop 
year starts August 1, and ends July 31 of the following 
year. Secondly, grain farmers have in the past received 
final payment for their grain soon after it was sold. Third- 
ly, farmers normally received two payments per year, one 
in the late fall and another after the grain was sold, 
usually at the beginning of the following year. 


However, in 1973 an unexpected problem arose. At the 
beginning of the year farmers received their second pay- 
ment from the 1972 crop. Then in the fall of 1973 they 
received the first payment on that year’s crop. Normally 
they did not expect a second payment that year; it should 
have come at the beginning of 1974. However, the 1973 crop 
was sold before the end of the calendar year, so the 
farmers received the final payment that year. 


That meant that instead of the normal two payments, 
the farmers received three payments in 1973. A farmer’s 
income was, therefore, much higher than it would other- 
wise have been. But, apparently, this did not produce joy. 
The higher money receipts moved him into a higher 
income tax bracket and he took a beating at the hands of 
the tax assessor, adding to his tax burden and financial 
planning difficulties. It seems that the Canadian Wheat 
Board cannot be entirely blamed for such transactions. As 
soon as the grain was sold the pool proceeded with the 
payments to the producers in order to close the accounts. 


Bill S-6 attempts to prevent the recurrence of this situa- 
tion. Accordingly, final payments on deliveries in any pool 
period cannot be made until January 1 or later, after the 
end of the pool period. Only one set of final payments can 
now be made in a single taxation year. This spreads the 
taxable income over a longer period of time, thus easing 
the farmer’s tax burden by ensuring that he will not be 
placed in a higher income bracket. In such a way, the 
farmer can better plan his financial arrangements and be 
assured of some kind of income stability. Because of the 
higher world prices for wheat, oats and barley, which are 
not passed on to the farmer until later, the Wheat Board 
could better help him meet his needs by raising the initial 
price of grain sooner than has been the practice. In this I 
agree with Senator Buckwold. 
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We on this side of the house support this legislation, but 
I shall suggest minor changes. This government has 
caused much grief to the western farmer in many ways. 
Thus, when a piece of legislation such as this gives the 
farmer a small break for a change, we can at least have 
some satisfaction. 
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However, I do not fully understand the attitude of the 
farmer. I should like an explanation as to why he does not 
want his money immediately when it is coming to him. 
Even if he goes into the higher income bracket, why 
cannot he invest the extra sum in such a way as to pay the 
added taxes and still have more left over? A payment of 
$10,000, for example, deferred from November to April, at 
an inflation rate of 12 per cent, would be worth approxi- 
mately only $9,400, which would be a substantial loss in 
purchasing power. Furthermore, the farmer is entitled to 
average his income over a five-year period for income tax 
purposes. 


I also believe that consideration should be given to the 
final payment after January 1. We know that farmers need 
money for seeding in the spring. It would be of great help, 
and would ease a great burden, if they received the final 
payment, shall we say, by March 31 at the latest. Why not 
insert in this bill the deadline for the final payment? 


I should like to have answers to these questions, and the 
consideration of a possible amendment. Consequently, I 
would recommend that this bill be referred to the Stand- 
ing Senate Committee on Agriculture. 


The government as yet has not tackled the big problems 
that afflict the farmers and producers, and the country as 
a whole. Something must be done swiftly to prevent the 
looming economic recession and, perhaps, depression. 


Hon. Hazen Argue: Honourable senators, after listening 
to Senator Yuzyk, one would agree that, while the official 
Opposition may be shorthanded, they have a well- 
informed spokesman in the field of agriculture. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear. 


Senator Argue: I am sure Senator Yuzyk will continue 
to make important contributions in this regard. However, 
I do want to make one or two comments on some of the 
things he has said. 


Senator Flynn: Are you closing the debate? 


Senator Argue: No. I did not move the motion. It is 
Senator Buckwold’s bill. 


Senator Yuzyk said that farmers are not satisfied with 
the Canadian Wheat Board. I think that statement is not 
correct. While the farmers may have suggestions as to how 
the operations of the Wheat Board might be improved 
from time to time, I am 100 per cent convinced that they 
stand fully behind it. I suggest that recent referenda have 
indicated that 90 per cent of the farmers stand behind the 
Canadian Wheat Board. 


Senator Yuzyk asked why farmers do not want their 
final payment immediately after the close of a crop year 
on July 31. If it were possible in practical terms for the 
Wheat Board to dispose of the crop, the total crop bought 
from August 1 to July 31, within a few weeks after the end 
of the crop year, I am sure that farmers would want the 
payment quickly. However, the experience over the years 
has been, as I think Senator McNamara would agree, that 
it takes several months for the Wheat Board to sell and 
dispose of the balance of the inventory on hand at July 31. 
The Wheat Board has taken the position, and I think 
correctly, that it does not wish to close out a pool period 
when it still has large inventories of old wheat on hand. 
The Wheat Board feels that it is wise to process, to export 
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and to sell its inventory. The experience over the years, 
therefore, has been that in general the final payment has 
been made in the early months of the calendar year fol- 
lowing the end of the wheat pool year at July 31. 


As Senator Buckwold pointed out, however, on one occa- 
sion, namely, in 1973, the final payment was made shortly 
after the end of July 31 and before the beginning of a new 
calendar year, which had the effect of placing an extra 
sum of money in the hands of the farmers in such a way 
that they had not budgeted for it and were, therefore, 
forced to pay higher income tax. Obviously, the farmers 
objected to the fact that, so far as this payment was 
concerned, they had no-control over when it was made. 
Indeed, they had no knowledge that it was going to be 
made. 


The fact is that, through this orderly system of market- 
ing grain via the Canadian Wheat Board, the farmers wish 
to have a better idea of the money they are going to 
receive; they wish to have some stability in the price they 
receive as well as some orderliness in the dates on which 
the payments are to be made. I am convinced that farmers 
will support, and do support, this bill, which was 
explained so well by Senator Buckwold. I agree with 
Senator Yuzyk, however, that we should consider amend- 
ing this measure by inserting a date beyond which the 
Wheat Board would not be allowed to close out the wheat 
pool account. In other words, there should be a set period 
during which the Wheat Board must close out the previous 
wheat pool account. Senator Yuzyk suggested March 31. It 
might just as well be April 30. 


I also agree with Senator Yuzyk’s suggestion that the 
final payment generally should be made in time for farm- 
ers to meet their seeding expenses with it, and, in general, 
that has been the practice. My inquiries demonstrate to me 
that over the last ten years the Canadian Wheat Board has 
made the final payments usually in the period from Janu- 
ary to March. Only twice in that ten-year period were the 
final payments made after seeding. In fact, the Canadian 
Wheat Board, I am sure, would be quite prepared to live 
with a policy which would provide for the closing out of 
the pool period not later, shall we say, than March or 
April. So I suggest that this bill not only adds to the 
orderliness of the marketing of grain and the making of 
the final payment, but it could also be improved upon in 
this regard. 

@ (1540) 


Senator Buckwold intimated that in his opinion the 
Canadian Wheat Board should increase the initial pay- 
ments at this time. The authority for increasing the initial 
payments is provided, as I understand it, by order in 
council, so it is basically a decision of the Cabinet; it is a 
decision of the government. 


I would think that Senator McNamara, who is more 
knowledgeable in this field than any of us, would feel that 
in relation to selling prices today the initial prices are 
unrealistically low and, in fact, distort the market situa- 
tion as far as the farmer is concerned. This particular 
feature is more serious this year than it was a year ago, in 
that today feed wheat is sold on the Winnipeg Grain 
Exchange, and the farmer is placed in a ridiculous posi- 
tion. He can bring in his feed wheat, which may weigh as 
little as 32 pounds to the bushel—a bushel of wheat nor- 
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mally weighs 60 pounds, but frozen wheat can weigh as 
little as 32 pounds—and sell it on the open market, and 
receive perhaps $3.50 a bushel, depending on the market at 
that particular time. If he brings in a load of top quality or 
first grade wheat, he receives $2 a bushel, the initial price 
is so low. So, there is a tendency for the farmer to bring in 
the junk, the feed wheat, because he can get a high price 
for it, and he is perhaps reluctant to bring in his high 
grade wheat when he is receiving a lower price. 


Senator Molson: May I ask my honourable friend if the 
same situation does not apply as between feed barley and 
malting barley? 


Senator Argue: Yes, undoubtedly the same thing 
applies. The Wheat Board handles sales of malting barley. 
The sale of feed barley is now on the open market, so the 
farmer has that particular choice. I would think, however, 
that farmers are probably making a mistake. It is my 
unsolicited opinion that they are probably making a mis- 
take in selling through the grain exchange, because with 
the upward movement of wheat prices there is an excel- 
lent chance that the Canadian Wheat Board, over the 
current year, will obtain an even higher price for feed 
grain and barley than is being received today. 


I would like to mention the prices that prevail now with 
regard to wheat and barley as sold by the Canadian Wheat 
Board. Out of Thunder Bay, yesterday, No. 1, C.F. 13.5 per 
cent protein wheat was being sold by the Canadian Wheat 
Board at $5.85 a bushel, and the initial price is $2.25 a 
bushel, which is just 38 per cent. Durum wheat is being 
sold by the Canadian Wheat Board for $7.62 a bushel out 
of Thunder Bay, and the initial price is $2.25 a bushel. The 
initial price in this instance is just under 30 per cent of the 
selling price, and the farmers, I think, are justified in 
suggesting that the Wheat Board could double the present 
initial prices without in any way endangering the pool. 
This would give more money to the farmers now, it would 
bring the price of grain into better relationship with that 
of open market grain, and I would think that this is a very 
justifiable demand. An increase in initial prices would 
have the full support of individual farmers and, as far as I 
know, the support of all of their organizations, and I 
suggest it is something the government will just have to 
act upon in the days ahead. I would think that the sooner 
they act upon it, the better. 


The main reason for this legislation is to make certain 
that payments are not lumped together in one crop year so 
as to bring the farmer into a higher income tax bracket, 
and not place him in a position where he has no control 
over his own budget and his own income tax. I suggest 
that the government should give further consideration to 
this question. I also suggest, as I suggested in a press 
release February 25, 1974, that one additional step should 
be taken—a major step—and that is that the farmer who 
sells grain should be allowed to defer his taking the 
proceeds into his income until such date in the future as 
he may select. 


The wheat farmer selling grain on the prairies in 1974 is 
allowed, if he wishes, to have written on his cash ticket, 
“Not negotiable until January 2, 1975.” In this way he 
indicates that he will not take that money into his income 
until 1975, and it is deferred until that time. 
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I suggest here to the government leader, and through 
him to his colleagues in the Cabinet, that they should 
allow the farmer to return his income from grain in any 
year in the future which he may choose. 


Senator Laird: How about lawyers too? 


Senator Argue: Perhaps; I do not know. I have not 
thought it through, but I would take it as a serious ques- 
tion— 

Senator Buckwold: Lawyers do not have crop failures. 


Senator Argue: Perhaps to make clearer what I am 
trying to say, I should read some excerpts from this press 
release that I issued on February 25, 1974. 


What farmers are looking for is some way to contin- 
ue deliveries and to defer these high returns— 


And they are high returns. 
—into the future to meet the ‘bust’— 
To meet the time of lower returns. 


—that they feel must follow. The current one-year 
deferment and the announced final payment defer- 
ment— 


Which we are dealing with today. 


—are just not enough. These steps are designed to 
meet the small peaks of normal operations. The cur- 
rent situation is not normal and the farmers will 
continue to hold back deliveries. 


In some cases. 


The farmers should be able to postpone cash settle- 
ment for their grain sales not only until 1975 but 
indefinitely. The mechanism that I suggest is that the 
farmer be given wheat board certificates with a value 
equal to the value of his deliveries. These would be 
cashable at any time and the tax would be paid in the 
year they were cashed. Each farmer could thus estab- 
lish his own stabilization fund to which he could add 
or from which he would draw according to his income 
needs. 


The Wheat Board would have the use of the money 
to help finance its operations and could make a 
modest interest payment of say 5%. This would benefit 
all the farmers whether they were in the plan or not. 


A further argument in favour of such being done is that 
it would be an anti-inflationary step. It would mean that 
this segment of Canadians could decide, if they wished, to 
defer receiving that money, rather than putting it into 
circulation at this time. It would be a form of insurance 
over which the farmer himself would have some control. It 
would be a form of savings. When the farmer decided to 
take it into his income the government, of course, would 
collect the full income tax in that year. 


It would probably be a further anti-inflationary contri- 
bution by farmers who preferred to take this money at this 
time. Inflation is a fact, and they would be making an 
anti-inflationary move, though their money would prob- 
ably be worth less when they decide to take it into income, 
but because grain prices are particularly high, the farmers 
feel that they should be given the privilege of taking the 
proceeds into income at a later date. 


There have been few suggestions that I have made in the 
time I have been here that have received more support, 
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and more publicity, than the suggestion to which I have 
now referred. I think it is fair to say that the farm 
organizations have not actively promoted this idea. It has, 
however, been warmly received. I hope the government 
will give this suggestion very serious consideration 
because it would enable the farmers to provide a stabiliza- 
tion fund for themselves, and it would make doubly sure 
that the grain on the Prairies is moved into market chan- 
nels at this time. 


@ (1550) 


The bill before us is a good bill. It is a step in the right 
direction, and I am sure it will receive the support of the 
Senate. Perhaps the Senate might even improve it. 


Hon. Sidney L. Buckwold: Honourable senators— 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, I must 
inform the Senate that if Senator Buckwold speaks now 
his speech will have the effect of closing the debate on 
second reading of this bill. 


Senator Buckwold: Honourable senators, I should like 
to thank Senator Argue and Senator Yuzyk for their very 
important contributions to the debate on this bill, relative- 
ly simple as it is in its original context. I am particularly 
pleased that Senator Yuzyk was kind enough to say a very 
unusual thing for the Opposition. I am not quite sure 
whether he received the endorsement of his leader or not 
when he said that this was good and useful legislation. I 
thank him very much for that. I think he also used the 
words “intelligent legislation”, and that is even better. 


Senator Flynn: It is unique. 


Senator Buckwold: I think the points raised by Senator 
Yuzyk have been answered by Senator Argue in so far as 
the general level of the debate is concerned. However, I 
should like to point out, as Senator Argue has stated, that 
the Wheat Board is well supported by the vast majority of 
farmers, and anything that in any way attempts to weaken 
the position of the Wheat Board—and this we have seen 
recently during the debate on the bill to amend the Feeds 
Act—rouses the ire of the farm organizations. Their sup- 
port is entirely for the Wheat Board, and they are against 
those who would in any way try to dilute it or alter its 
position as the main marketing agency for the farmers of 
western Canada. This should be clearly understood and 
probably Senator Yuzyk would agree. 


Senator Argue has raised several points which are really 
not within the scope of this bill. He offers suggestions 
which, in his opinion, would improve the position of the 
farmers by deferring indefinitely their receipts from grain 
sales so that they would have the opportunity of providing 
their own stabilization fund, and take the cash when they 
need it with perhaps some small interest. 


I am not here to debate that particular point, honourable 
senators, but I must admit that I would have to be con- 
vinced that in the long run it would be in the best inter- 
ests of the farmers, or that in the long run it would 
stabilize the income of the farmers, or that it would be 
possible for the bulk of the farmers, and not just the 
wealthy farmers, to take advantage of it. I have a feeling 
that in many instances it would not be too meaningful. I 
would also remind Senator Argue of the five-year averag- 
ing program which, while it might not achieve all that he 


(Senator Argue.] 


would like, does give a modicum of opportunity for farm- 
ers to level out the good years and the bad. 


However, this is a very good forum in which to make the 
point. I hope the opportunity will arise for us to debate it 
in more depth, and I am sure it will be put to the witnesses 
when this bill is discussed, as I hope it will be, in the 
Standing Senate Committee on Agriculture. 


An important point was raised so far as an increase in 
the initial price is concerned. I indicated in my original 
presentation of the bill that I felt it important that this 
should be done. The initial payment for wheat now is $2.25 
a bushel. Last year that went up, as a result of the 
follow-up, to $3.75 per bushel, and I agree wholeheartedly 
with Senator Argue and Senator Yuzyk that in all fairness 
that initial price should be raised to make it more realistic. 
I hasten to add that I believe it will be, and I say that not 
because I have any inside information, but simply from 
reading the farm press and speeches. It seems to me that 
the time has come for that action to take place, and for 
that initial price to be raised. 


Reference was made to the fact that because feed grain 
prices are much higher a lot of feed grain is moving by 
sale through the Winnipeg Grain Exchange, because farm- 
ers want the additional funds now. That may be, but I am 
not underestimating the general intelligence of the farm- 
ers in the way they handle their grain sales, and I have a 
feeling that this is now levelling out very nicely so that 
the farmers themselves will benefit to the greatest extent. 
At least, I hope so. 


Honourable senators, we have the bill in front of us and 
I think it has been fairly well explained. If it is read the 
second time, I shall move that it be referred to the Stand- 
ing Senate Committee on Agriculture for further discus- 
sion and study. 


Motion agreed to and bill read second time. 


REFERRED TO COMMITTEE 


On motion of Senator Buckwold, bill referred to Stand- 
ing Senate Committee on Agriculture. 


AIRCRAFT REGISTRY BILL 
SECOND READING 


Hon. Louis de G. Giguére moved the second reading of 
Bill S-5, to enable Canada to comply with a Convention on 
the International Recognition of Rights in Aircraft. 


He said: Honourable senators, Bill S-5, the Aircraft 
Registry Bill, was introduced for the first time in the 
Senate on June 26 last year by Senator Lapointe, who is 
now Madam Speaker. The bill received second reading, 
and was referred to the Standing Senate Committee on 
Transport and Communications on June 26. On June 28 
the bill was reported from committee without amendment, 
and on July 3 received third reading and was sent to the 
House of Commons. 


@ (1600) 
On November 2, 1973, the bill was read a second time in 
the other place where it was debated by representatives of 


all parties, who agreed that it was important and timely 
legislation. It was then referred to their Standing Commit- 
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tee on Transport and Communications. That session of 
Parliament was prorogued before the bill was reported 
from committee. 


As this bill was discussed and explained at length in 
both chambers, and in the Standing Senate Committee on 
Transport and Communications, I have little to add, but I 
should refresh your memories by briefly reviewing its 
main clauses. 


The object of the proposed act is to enable Canada to 
comply with the Convention on the International Recogni- 
tion of Rights in Aircraft signed at Geneva on June 19, 
1948. It provides for a central aircraft registry in which 
may be recorded notices of interest in aircraft, which 
includes ownership, a lease of not less than six months, 
security for payment of a debt, and security for equipment 
or services provided in respect of an aircraft. This bill will 
eliminate the very complex procedure whereby financial 
interests in an aircraft, in order to be protected, must be 
registered in all the various districts of all provinces and 
in all countries where the aircraft may be flown. It pro- 
vides for filing of a notice of interest in an aircraft which 
shall apply against its components and avionics, but not 
against spare parts. It assures priority of claims according 
to date of registering notice of interest, but it does not 
affect priority of claims recorded under any act of Parlia- 
ment or of any provinces before the coming into force of 
the section on priority. A claim could not be enforced 
against an aircraft by sale without an order of a superior 
court, which order shall provide for notice and time of 
sale, and distribution of proceeds. 


The bill also provides for the consent of each person who 
has registered a notice of interest in an aircraft before the 
registration can be cancelled for purpose of export. It gives 
greater security to the creditor or financier. One point that 
must be stressed is that the central aircraft registry is 
strictly an information system. It does not legally estab- 
lish or guarantee clear title to an aircraft. 


Another provision of the bill prohibits the seizure of an 
aircraft operating on a scheduled commercial air service, 
whether domestic or international. It assures that the 
aircraft and its passengers are guaranteed an uninterrupt- 
ed preplanned journey. A notice of interest, unless can- 
celled, will be deemed to have expired five years after 
being recorded unless extended upon application. The bill 
also provides for making the necessary regulations 
respecting procedures, the form and content of notices of 
interests, setting fees, and prescribing penalties for filing 
false information. 


Thirty-three countries have ratified, or deposited an 
adherence to, the convention, including the United States, 
France, West Germany, Italy and the Scandinavian coun- 
tries. The United Kingdom was a signatory state of the 
convention, and has recently enacted provisions of a 
nature similar to ours under the Mortgage of Aircraft 
Order of 1972. 


To conclude, the air law section of the Canadian Bar 
Association has been studying and advocating a central 
aircraft registry for a number of years. The bill has the 
support of the Canadian manufacturers of aircraft, and 
the Air Transport Association of Canada. As a similar bill 
was passed by the Senate and debated in the House of 
Commons in the last Parliament, I do not see the necessity 
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of referring it to the committee for the second time unless 
some honourable senators wish a more elaborate technical 
or legal explanation, particularly on the constitutional 
aspect. 


Hon. Jacques Flynn: Honourable senators, the aim 
of this bill is obviously desirable. It is based on the 
Convention of the International Recognition of Rights in 
Aircraft, signed at Geneva in 1948, the objectives of which 
convention have been proven by time, I suggest, to be 
worthy of support. The comments of the sponsor of the 
bill, Senator Giguére, add to this proposition. I am very 
much in favour of the objectives, but I have some doubt as 
to the constitutionality of the bill, of which doubt I should 
like to be relieved at a meeting of the Transport and 
Communications Committee. 


I should explain what I have in mind. This legislation 
would in some ways parallel the Canada Shipping Act, 
under which a vessel is registered under federal legisla- 
tion and claims, mortgages, et cetera, may be registered 
against the ship under that federal registration. As all 
honourable senators are aware, however, in the British 
North America Act, navigation and shipping is specifically 
referred to in section 91 as a matter of federal jurisdiction. 
This is not so with regard to aircraft, of course, for the 
very good reason that at the time of the enactment of the 
British North America Act aircraft were unknown. Since 
then, of course, aircraft, being movables just as any other 
movable, have come under provincial laws. If I am not 
mistaken, speaking of chattel legislation in the common 
law provinces, the chattel mortgage provisions in each of 
the provinces would apply to an aircraft. 


In Quebec we have also had for some years provisions 
concerning that type of mortgage on movables, which is 
known as nantissement commercial. I do not have a copy 
of the Civil Code with me, and I do not remember the 
translation. Under this legislation it is not compulsory for 
the proprietor of an aircraft to register it. The only provi- 
sion, contained in section 5, is that an aircraft registered in 
Canada in the registry provided by the Department of 
Transport is subject to the registration of a mortgage or a 
claim for provision of fuel or other material. If someone 
wishes to force sale of the aircraft by reason of judgment, 
of course, other claims registered against this aircraft in 
the federal registry must be taken into consideration. That 
would seem very reasonable on a general basis, and is not 
the source of the problem that arises in my mind. If the 
legislation is to be enforced in this manner I am very 
much in agreement with it. 

@ (1610) 


The problem I have is: How would we resolve a conflict 
between two creditors, if one claimed on the strength of 
provincial legislation—such as the chattel mortgage under 
the common law of the provinces, or one under nantisse- 
ment commercial in the Civil Code of Quebec—and the 
other creditor had registered his claim under this legisla- 
tion? This is, to me, a very important question to resolve. 


A reading of the proceedings of the Standing Senate 
Committee on Transport and Communications, which 
dealt with this matter on June 27, 1973, does not offer an 
entirely satisfactory answer. It is indeed very vague. A 
question raised by Senator Choquette was answered by 
Mr. L. Shields, Legal Services, Ministry of Transport, but 
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the answer does not satisfy me at all, and apparently it did 
not satisfy some members of the other place. 


Therefore, I would ask the sponsor of the bill to obtain 
from the Department of Justice, for the sitting of the 
committee—I hope he will agree to refer the bill to com- 
mittee—an opinion on the point I have raised, in order to 
clarify the situation and dissipate my apprehension. If the 
situation is not satisfactorily clarified, I think the Senate 
should give further consideration to this matter. It is our 
responsibility to adopt not only desirable legislation but 
also workable legislation. 


Senator Giguére: As this legislation has been delayed 
for 25 years, I do not think we should worry about any 
further delay. However, this bill should be referred to 
committee, where the Minister of Justice or his repre- 
sentative can give an opinion. 


Senator Grosart: I am a little puzzled about the long 
title of the bill—An Act to enable Canada to comply witha 
Convention on the International Recognition of Rights in 
Aircraft. I should like to ask why we need an act “to 
enable Canada,” or is the act really an act to comply with 
the Convention of the International Recognition of Rights 
in Aircraft? Why does Canada need an act “to enable” it to 
comply? Perhaps I might have the answer now, or in 
committee. 


Senator Flynn: It is related to my question. 
Senator Langlois: It is for ratification. 


Senator Grosart: It is not ratification. That would be an 
“act to comply.” 


Senator Giguere: The act itself will be called the Air- 
craft Registry Act. 


Senator Grosart: But the full title is still there. I am 
asking whether we might have an explanation in commit- 
tee of why this terminology is used, because it goes into 
the whole question of Canadian sovereignty. One of the 
essences of sovereignty is that you can enter into obliga- 
tions under a treaty or convention. We are all aware that it 
is because of the division of powers between the central 
government and the provinces that this is not so for 
Canada. Normally an act of this sort would be an act to 
comply with the convention. I am merely querying those 
words, because it may apply to other acts and it may speak 
to a rather broad principle. 


Senator Giguére: If the representative of the Minister 
of Justice is competent to discuss constitutionality, he 
may be able to help in this matter. 


Motion agreed to and bill read second time. 


REFERRED TO COMMITTEE 


On motion of Senator Giguére, bill referred to the 
Standing Senate Committee on Transport and Communi- 
cations. 


SPEECH FROM THE THRONE 
MOTION FOR ADDRESS IN REPLY—DEBATE CONTINUED 


The Senate resumed from yesterday consideration of 
His Excellency the Administrator’s Speech at the opening 


{Senator Flynn.] 


of the session, and the motion of Senator Neiman, second- 
ed by Senator Cottreau, for an Address in reply thereto. 


Hon. Bernard Alasdair Graham: Honourable senators, I 
should like to begin by extending to His Excellency the 
Governor General our best wishes for a full recovery. I am 
sure we are all most anxious to see him soon resume his 
offical duties. 

[Translation] 


Senator Lapointe, I congratulate you on your appoint- 
ment as Speaker. 


As I have myself dabbled in journalism, I recognize your 
exceptional talents and I am well aware of your devotion 
to Parliament and to the country it serves. I am quite 
certain that your wisdom and personal charm ensure your 
success in fulfilling the duties of your very high position. 
[English] 

I should speak in Gaelic the next time. 


May I express now my personal gratitude to the distin- 
guished lady who preceded you, Madam Speaker. Since 
she first entered this chamber, Senator Fergusson pro- 
vided all honourable senators, past and present, with a 
very special kind of example through her hard work and 
dedication. It is the Senator Fergussons of this country 
who have continued, and will continue, to make this place 
a worthwhile and enduring institution. 


To Senator Perrault, that eloquent champion of the West 
Coast, from the East Coast I offer my most sincere con- 
gratulations. As all honourable senators know, Senator 
Perrault has had a rich experience in the public life of this 
nation. The knowledge, vigour and enthusiasm which he 
has clearly demonstrated in the short time that he has 
been leader, speaks well for his future in this chamber. 


I am delighted to see that the government leader will 
continue to have the able assistance of Senator Langlois as 
deputy leader, and that our affable colleague from New- 
foundland, Senator Petten, has accepted the onerous 
duties of Whip. With my colleague from Cape Breton, 
Senator John M. Macdonald, as Whip for the Opposition, 
we have the guarantee that whipping responsibilities on 
both sides of the house are in good hands. 


One of our members, one of the most distinguished and 
respected public figures in the history of our country, is 
about to leave Parliament following 39 years of uninter- 
rupted and remarkable service. No member of parliament 
ever brought to this or the other house greater dedication, 
and no member of Parliament ever demonstrated greater 
skill in the art of diplomacy than did Senator Paul Martin. 
He loved Parliament as much as anyone, and more than 
most. 


When he moves from the domestic political arena back 
to the international stage, it will be, I am sure, but another 
chapter to enhance an already brilliant career. We all wish 
him well in his role of High Commissioner to Great 
Britain. 


I am delighted to see Senator Flynn back in his role as 
Leader of the Opposition. He performs his tasks with 
ability and great sincerity, and I hope, honourable sena- 
tors, that ways and means will be found to assist Senator 
Flynn and members of the Opposition in providing those 
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research and other facilities which are necessary for them 
to discharge their responsibilities properly. 


@ (1620) 


I congratulate Senator Grosart on his appointment as 
Deputy Leader of the Opposition. His native ability, his 
Irish wit and his ready turn of phrase assure this chamber 
of a valuable and worthwhile contribution whenever he 
speaks. 


As others have said before me, I have every confidence 
that Senator Choquette will continue to give this house 
the benefit of his many years of experience as a wise man 
and a cunning and forceful debater. 


I congratulate my seatmate, Senator Neiman, on the 
subject matter and excellence of her remarks in moving 
the motion for an Address in reply. 


I am very proud of my fellow Nova Scotian, Senator 
Cottreau, for the manner in which he made his debut in 
this chamber in seconding that motion. Senator Cottreau 
and Senator Barrow, both of whom are longtime friends of 
mine, bring to the Senate a special kind of in-depth knowl- 
edge, expertise and experience from the diversified fields 
of business and education, and this house will benefit 
greatly from their presence. 


Honourable senators, no topic has had as much discus- 
sion in recent years as the problem of inflation. We have 
all watched as prices of goods and services have advanced 
at a rate in excess of 10 per cent during the last year, and 
even at the present time there is little indication that the 
next months will show any amelioration. While we have 
been enduring this problem, debates are engaged in by 
spokesmen from the major sectors, attempting to place the 
blame for what many believe to be economic chaos. In this 
scenario, business blames the demands of labour, labour 
attacks the exorbitant profits, politicians blame the 
indecisiveness of whatever government they happen to be 
opposing, and economists debate whether inflation is 
caused by wage demands or aggregate demand. And all the 
time the consumer pays more and more. 


I wish to state that it is not my intention in this debate 
to add further heat to that subject. However, I do feel that 
it is crucial to be aware that inflation is a worldwide 
phenomenon, and to meet this challenge effectively it will 
be necessary to have international cooperation. I also 
believe that part of the inflationary problem relates to a 
restructuring of international prices of basic commodities, 
such as oil, sugar and so on, and as well to some restruc- 
turing of prices within our own internal economy. 


With a stable majority government in the next four 
years, at a time when other countries in the western world 
are facing serious political uncertainties, Canada may well 
be in a unique position to provide leadership in fostering 
and promoting the kind of international co-operation 
which is necessary. 


I believe that the government of the day is deeply 
concerned with the inflationary crisis. The government 
tells us that we must understand that inflation for the 
most part is imported, and, secondly, that we must look at 
all problems in terms of the rate of inflation in the rest of 
the world, and more particularly in relation to our major 
trading partners. 
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At the same time, I must emphasize that inflation will 
never disappear in the dark of the night. In particular, I 
think we must be concerned with inflation as it affects the 
poor, and that is precisely what I want to speak about at 
this moment. Steps have been taken to link old age pen- 
sions to the consumer price index. Family allowances have 
been increased. Subsidies have been placed on milk and 
bread, and indeed on oil in the eastern part of our country, 
to ease the effects of inflation. Federal monies from the 
Department of National Health and Welfare have been 
increased to the provinces to allow improved benefits to 
the poor. 


I fully appreciate that all problems must be placed and 
faced with a sense of priority and a sense of fairness. But 
it is not good enough to talk about the problem without 
offering at least some suggestions for improvement, so I 
would like therefore to suggest that the impact of rising 
prices on the poor cannot accurately or fairly be measured 
by reference to the consumer price index alone. 


As I understand it, the consumer price index is comput- 
ed once a month by measurements and samplings taken on 
a given number of commodities, or basket of goods if you 
will, in various sections of the country. However, I suspect 
that the basket of goods measured by the survey reflects 
the type, quality and quantity of goods to be found on the 
middle-class shopper’s list, and thus the consumer price 
index does not place the impact of rising prices on the 
poor, the people at the lower end of the income scale, in 
proper perspective. 


I believe that it may be necessary to modify or develop a 
new index that will more accurately reflect the increases 
in the prices of goods bought by the poor, those on low 
incomes, pensioners and those others with fixed incomes. 
Such an index might also reflect the inability of those on 
low incomes to make adjustments to compensate for infla- 
tion because of the high proportion of their incomes that 
goes to provide for the basic necessities of life. For exam- 
ple, in the face of rising milk prices, it may be argued that 
most Canadian families can reduce the cost of buying milk 
by purchasing skim milk or mixing whole milk with pow- 
dered milk. But for the poor who may already be consum- 
ing skim or powdered milk, or both, there are no alterna- 
tives to reduce their milk cost—short of drinking water. 


I submit again that we should develop a new index that 
measures the increases in prices of commodities bought 
most often by the poor. I am sure it will be found that the 
costs of basic food and shelter in an inflationary economy 
rise much more rapidly than the consumer price index 
would indicate. Such a move as I propose, the establish- 
ment of a new index for the poor, would at least permit the 
government to stabilize, if not improve, the buying power 
of that segment of our society. 


I also believe that the federal government must take 
new initiatives with the provinces to ensure that fresh 
milk is available to all people. When fresh milk costs over 
50 cents a quart our children are being deprived, and we 
are, I suggest, risking the health of future generations. 
Subsidizing the price of fresh milk is an investment that 
the government cannot afford not to make. I also need not 
remind you that not only would it be important for the 
health of the Canadian people, but it would ensure the 
viability of the dairy industry, and it is for this reason 
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that I would further ask that the subsidy be paid to the 
producer and not the processor. 


The present inflationary pressures are pushing out of 
the agricultural industry all but the large integrated 
farms. Again, we must decide if it is in the best interests 
of the Canadian people to permit monopolies to be 
encouraged in the food industry. If not, then policies must 
be devised to give producers a fair return while the con- 
sumer is protected. Policy decisions in this area would 
have long-term effects on the direction of the agricultural 
industry. 


@ (1630) 


I would also like to comment on another sector that has 
implications for many Canadians. I believe that most of us 
accept that the private market cannot provide for the 
housing needs of all Canadians. Therefore, the Central 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation was established, and 
from time to time legislation is enacted to provide for our 
housing needs. In the past two years we have had exam- 
ples such as the Neighbourhood Improvement Program 
and the Assisted Home Ownership Program. The first of 
these was to provide for the improvement of older neigh- 
bourhoods, and the second was to assist lower income 
people to achieve some ownership. Unfortunately, neither 
program is presently receiving adequate financing, and, as 
a result, this sometimes leaves the people most directly 
concerned more frustrated than if the programs had never 
existed. 


I would insist that any real attempt to solve our serious 
housing problems can only be productive and have benefi- 
cial results if good legislation is adequately financed. 
Certainly, the priority for funds for housing can hardly be 
challenged, and there is no doubt that the existing pro- 
grams are sound and can be made to work. Now is the time 
for a solid commitment to match worthwhile programs 
with adequate funds. 


Honourable senators, I would beg your further indul- 
gence in dealing with two items which way be considered 
a bit parochial, but, nevertheless, in my judgment are of 
national significance. 


As some of you may know, I was closely associated with 
the Cape Breton Development Corporation before coming 
to this chamber. In the late 1960s, when Devco came into 
being, we were told that coal was to be phased out and 
that steel was finished. 


Let me talk about the coal situation for a moment. The 
Donald report, famous in coal mining circles, reeommend- 
ed in 1966 that, of four existing, heavily subsidized, worn 
out coal mines in Cape Breton, two should be closed as 
soon as possible and the other two should operate for a 
maximum of 15 years—to 1981. The latter move was 
designed obviously to assist in the adjustment of the work 
force. But there was no question about the finality of the 
year 1981. Operating losses, since Devco took over the 
mines in the spring of 1968, have ranged from $25 million 
to $30 million each year. Last year the loss was indeed $30 
million. 

However, as a result of much perseverance, a lot of faith, 
courage, determination and, more recently, some favour- 
able breaks in the market place, there is today a new hope 
and a new confidence. 


(Senator Graham.] 


One Devco mine has been closed for safety reasons. 
Another was shut down by fire. A third is having its own 
aging difficulties. But a new mine, one of the most modern 
and potentially one of the best in the world, has been 
opened at Lingan; and rehabilitation of a second big pro- 
ducer is nearing completion. Local and world demand may 
well lead to other new mines. 


However, the real story is that—because of the new 
mine, modernization, improved prices, improved produc- 
tion, and teamwork—Tom Kent, the widely known Presi- 
dent of Devco, informs me that there is an excellent 
possibility that the day is not far off when Government of 
Canada subsidies will not be required at all. Some senior 
officials confidently predict that the company will reach a 
break-even position next year. Contrast that possibility 
with the previous dismal prospects, and I suggest the 
Government of Canada and all those involved deserve 
high praise for their perseverance and performance. 


Hopefully, a much improved situation might enable 
Devco and the Government of Canada to make provision 
for further improvements in the conditions and benefits of 
the mining work force, both past and present. 


The coal and steel industries of Cape Breton are very 
much interrelated. Most people in this chamber are aware 
of the rocky road steel has travelled in Nova Scotia in the 
last few decades. Here again, the plant was allowed to run 
down and was about to be pronounced dead when the 
Government of Nova Scotia was forced to take over. A 
major transfusion in the way of new equipment and mod- 
ernization was required even to sustain the present plant. 
Expansion is necessary to be competitive; consequently, 
large amounts of capital are required from both the public 
and private sectors. 


A new dramatic dimension has now been added to the 
Nova Scotia steel picture. The Government of Canada, 
through the Department of Regional Economic Expansion, 
commissioned a major study, called the Canstel study, to 
examine the feasibility of developing a world scale steel 
industry in eastern Canada—on what they call the Atlan- 
tic Rim. While the results of the study have not yet been 
made public, it has been authoritatively indicated that 
eastern Cape Breton has the best cOmbination of advan- 
tages for a major steel operation. 


The Canstel study considered a steel industry which 
would start at a production base of between three and four 
million tons per year, and which could be expanded in 
similar modules to eight or even 12 million tons per year, 
if and when world conditions permit. 


When he addressed the annual dinner of the Atlantic 
Provinces Economic Council on Monday night last, 
Premier Regan said that definite progress is being made, 
and that the revitalization of Sydney Steel and the idea of 
a world scale steel plant can and will be looked upon as 
the same project. 


These developments in large measure are made possible, 
among other things, by the work that is being done in the 
coal industry by Devco, to establish the suitability of Cape 
Breton coal for coking purposes. 


Honourable senators, it appears that the economic wheel 
may finally be turning in a favourable direction for east- 
ern Nova Scotia. I am confident that any beneficial results 
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will be felt throughout the province and, indeed, through- 
out the entire nation. 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators—I waited a few 
seconds, honourable senators, simply to be able to observe 


the anxiety in your eyes at the prospect of listening to me 
make a second speech today. I simply wish to move the 
adjournment of the debate. 

On motion of Senator Flynn, debate adjourned. 


The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 2 p.m. 
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The Senate met at 2 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 


Prayers. 
DOCUMENTS TABLED 
Senator Perrault tabled: 
Report of the Director of Investigation and 


Research, Combines Investigation Act, for the fiscal 
year ended March 31, 1974, pursuant to section 49 of 
the said Act, Chapter C-23, R.S.C., 1970. 


Copy of a report of a study into concerns raised in 
the Food Prices Review Board’s study on eggs. 


Senator That second should be 


fascinating. 


Flynn: report 


Senator Perrault: Yes, a real omelette. 


REGULATIONS AND OTHER STATUTORY 
INSTRUMENTS 


REPORT OF STANDING JOINT COMMITTEE EXPENSES TABLED 


Senator Forsey, Joint Chairman of the Standing Joint 
Committee of the Senate and House of Commons on Regu- 
lations and other Statutory Instruments, which was 
authorized by the Senate on April 23 and April 30, 1974 to 
incur special expenses in connection with its permanent 
reference relating to the review and scrutiny of statutory 
instruments, tabled, pursuant to rule 84, a report of the 
said expenses. 


FIRST REPORT OF STANDING JOINT COMMITTEE PRESENTED 


Senator Forsey, Joint Chairman of the Standing Joint 
Committee of the Senate and House of Commons on Regu- 
lations and other Statutory Instruments presented the 
first report of the committee as follows: 


Your committee recommends that its quorum be 
fixed at seven (7) members, provided that both 
Houses are represented, whenever a vote, resolution 
or other decision is taken, and that the Joint Chair- 
men be authorized to hold meetings and receive evi- 
dence so long as five (5) members are present, pro- 
vided that both Houses are represented; 


That the committee have power to engage the ser- 
vices of such expert staff, and such stenographic and 
clerical staff as may be required; 


That the committee have power to send for persons, 
papers and records, to examine witnesses, to report 
from time to time, and to adjourn from place to place; 
and 


Your committee further recommends that it be 
empowered to sit during sittings and adjournments of 
the Senate. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this report be taken into consideration? 


Senator Forsey moved that the report be taken into 
consideration at the next sitting of the Senate. 


Motion agreed to. 


PRIVATE BILL 


BRITISH COLUMBIA TELEPHONE COMPANY—REPORT OF 
COMMITTEE 


Senator Haig, Chairman of the Standing Senate Com- 
mittee on Transport and Communications, reported that 
the committee had considered Bill S-11, respecting British 
Columbia Telephone Company, and had directed that the 
bill be reported without amendment. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the third time? 


Senator Perrault moved that the bill be placed on the 
Orders of the Day for third reading at the next sitting. 


Motion agreed to. 
@ (1410) 


BUSINESS OF THE SENATE 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, I move, with 
leave of the Senate and notwithstanding rule 45(1)(g), 
that when the Senate adjourns today it do stand 
adjourned until Tuesday next, October 29, at 2 o’clock in 
the afternoon. 


Before the question is put, I should like to give, as is 
customary, a brief outline of the work program for next 
week. When we resume our sittings on Tuesday afternoon 
we will consider the Appropriation Act, which is likely to 
come to us some time tomorrow. We hope that it will be 
ready for royal assent by late Wednesday afternoon. 


On Tuesday we will also likely resume consideration of 
Bill S-12, to amend the Immigration Act, following which 
we will consider whatever legislation is reported back to 
us from committees. I am not in a position to give the 
sequence in which legislation will arrive, but I will 
endeavour to establish this in advance, in order to be able 
at least to advise the Senate the day before any legislation 
is put forward for consideration on our agenda. 


There will also be many meetings of Senate committees. 
The Committee on Legal and Constitutional Affairs will 
hold its organizational meeting, then discuss two bills 
which have been referred to it. The Committee on Trans- 
port and Communications will likely deal with Bill S-5, 
the Aircraft Registry Bill, which was referred to it yester- 
day. The Committee on Banking, Trade and Commerce 
will meet Wednesday morning to consider Bill S-4, to 
amend the Customs Act, and the Committee on Health, 
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Welfare and Science will sit Thursday morning at 10 
o’clock to consider Bill S-9, to repeal the Proprietary or 
Patent Medicine Act and to amend the Trade Marks Act. 
The Senate will have a fairly heavy load of work next 
week. 


Senator Haig: May I inform honourable senators that 
the Committee on Transport and Communications will 
meet Thursday morning at 9:45 to discuss Bill S-5. 


Motion agreed to. 


WATERGATE TAPES 
REFERENCE TO PRIME MINISTER OF CANADA—QUESTION 


Senator Walker: Honourable senators, I have a question 
for the Leader of the Government. The former President 
of the United States, while still President, used a very 
derogatory seven-letter word beginning with “a” to 
describe none other than the Prime Minister of Canada. I 
do not choose to repeat the word in the Senate but, as a 
former libel lawyer among other things, I would suggest 
that it is highly libelous and that it connotes many things, 
including defaming the character of the Prime Minister— 
after all, he is the Prime Minister of all of us—bringing 
him into ridicule and bringing him into disrepute and 
even contempt. 


My question to you, sir, is: Would the Leader of the 
Government consult with the Minister of Justice to con- 
firm, if there is any doubt in his mind, that this is libelous 
as applied to the Prime Minister, and ascertain from the 
Prime Minister whether he intends to institute an action 
for libel against Richard Nixon. 


Had this seven-letter word beginning with “a” been 
used to describe the full cabinet, no action would lie 
because, of course, of a technicality—the technicality 
being that a group cannot sue. 


To leave such an epithet as this unanswered, when the 
Prime Minister is having an almost De Gaullist triumph 
travelling through Europe—in Paris and Brussels, and, 
tomorrow, London—it is a shame, because all the tremen- 
dous éclat with which he is being treated, all the nice 
things that are being said about him, are shockingly dis- 
turbed by this report, which, to Europeans, may appear to 
have some semblance of truth. They do not know. 


It cannot remain, with the greatest respect, unanswered. 
It should be answered. For instance, when the Prime 
Minister reaches London, and this episode is mentioned in 
the press, on radio and TV, and he is presented as the 
avant-garde of the new generation of statesmen, I should 
believe, honourable senators, that Mr. Nixon’s pardon does 
not excuse him from a civil suit, particularly an action for 
libel, by Prime Minister Trudeau. 


Senator Langlois: He would be pardoned again. 


Senator Walker: In those circumstances, we could see 
how far the American system can be tested. If an action 
were commenced, Mr. Nixon could try to defend himself, 
of course, by stating, first, that this was a privileged 
occasion—and in the United States everyone tries that out 
for size over and over again—or he could defend himself 
by saying that his statement about the Prime Minister was 
justified. A third defence could be that his statement was, 
in fact, true. 
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Surely, honourable senators, in a trial by jury—and this 
must be a trial by jury—Mr. Trudeau should undoubtedly 
succeed. 


I have one more question. If the Prime Minister, for any 
reason, chooses not to sue, and thus avoid the inconveni- 
ence—and, I might add to lawyers such as Senator Greene 
and others—the uncertainties of a jury trial, he could 
surely write Mr. Nixon demanding an apology. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, together with 
other members of this chamber, and of the other place, I 
was shocked and surprised to read the news accounts of 
certain language allegedly employed to describe the Right 
Honourable the Prime Minister. However, one must bear 
in mind that these are news reports, and traditionally we 
in Parliament have not accepted reports in newspapers or 
on radio or television stations as constituting the final 
word with respect to accuracy. 


Senator Walker: It is a court report. It came from the 
court yesterday. 


Senator Perrault: Again I would remind the honourable 
senator that it is a report of an alleged transcript from the 
court. But may I say that I think the Prime Minister and 
political representatives of all parties within the Canadian 
political system have shown an unfailing ability to rise 
above base invective and calumny, whatever its source, 
and it is my personal view that if in fact the epithet in 
question was employed to describe the Right Honourable 
the Prime Minister, it is beneath contempt and not worthy 
of reply. 

[Later:] 

Senator van Roggen: Honourable senators, I do not 

know if I am in order in speaking following the Leader of 


the Government in response to a question put to him, but 
if I may have your indulgence— 


Senator Flynn: This is the time for questions, not for 
any kind of statement. I would not mind if it were done at 
the beginning of the sitting, but if you want to engage in 
debate, I suggest that it is improper at this time. 


Senator Denis: Put your question. 


Senator Flynn: I am not putting a question. I am 
objecting. 


Senator van Roggen: Although the Leader of the Oppo- 
sition objects, I wish to comment on Senator Walker’s 
question. 


Senator Flynn: That is the point. I am merely drawing 
the attention of the Senate to the fact that, if we allow 
Senator van Roggen to comment, we might as well start a 
debate. 


Senator Grosart: The rule is clear. 
@ (1420) 


PARLIAMENT BUILDINGS 
SENATORS’ IDENTITY CARDS—QUESTION 


Senator Blois: Honourable senators, I have a question 
for the Leader of the Government in the Senate. 
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Senator Greene: I hope it is a more intelligent question 
than the last one. 


Senator Walker: You are a good judge. 


Senator Blois: Senator Greene may think it is later; he 
may be involved in it too. 


Is it necessary for all members of the Senate to carry a 
pass of some kind when they want to enter this building? 
Perhaps I could make this a little clearer if I migbt be 
permitted to elaborate by saying that when I attempted to 
enter the building today by the post office entrance, where 
I always come in to get my mail, I was asked by a security 
officer, not too politely, “Let me see your pass.” I said, 
“What do you mean—pass? I have never had a pass.” I was 
told, “You have to have a pass to get in.” I will not repeat 
the word I used to him, but I said, “I am a member of the 
Canadian Senate. I have been a member for 15 years. I 
have never heard of a pass, I have never had a pass, I do 
not have one and I am going in.” I pushed past him and he 
then said in a loud voice, “Thanks for being so coopera- 
tive.” I replied, “All right, if you feel you should arrest me, 
do so, but I advise you not to.” 


If we need to have passes we should know if we have to 
line up and get them. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, none of us can 
be unaware of the very difficult position and role of the 
security forces, not only those on Parliament Hill but 
those throughout society today. In the past five or six 
years there have been a number of instances that have 
made it necessary, and indeed desirable, to take more 
stringent security precautions. It is not an easy task for 
our security people, who by and large I think serve par- 
liamentarians very well indeed. If in this particular 
instance security officials appear to have pursued their 
duties with uncommon zeal, I hope the honourable senator 
will understand the problems that face them. 


Senator Blois: May I ask the Leader of the Government 
if he has a pass? Do other members have passes? If not, 
how do we get them? Do we have to line up? Are they sent 
to us? I think we should have an explanation of this. 


Senator Perrault: I do indeed have a pass. I have been 
challenged on occasion and it has been a pleasure to 
produce the pass when requested to do so. 


Senator Blois: I have never had one, and I find that 
many others do not. 


Senator Grosart: How do we get one? 
Senator Denis: It is for your own safety. 


Senator Flynn: Senator Blois is not an institution like 
Senator Denis. 


Senator Denis: I could say the same thing about the 
Leader of the Opposition. 


Senator Greene: There are institutions and destitutions 
of Parliament. 


[ Later:] 


Senator Haig: Honourable senators, I should like to 
point out that identity cards can be obtained from the 
office of Mr. Walter Dean, Director of Administration and 
Personnel. I obtained one for myself only this morning. 
The card bears a picture of the person being identified. 


[Senator Blois.] 


The picture is taken right in Mr. Dean’s office and 
involves only a few minutes of your time. I might say that 
it is a rather good picture. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 
Senator Flynn: Speak for yourself. 


Senator Haig: In fact, I wanted to get more than one, 
but that is all I was entitled to. The picture is put on the 
card, you sign the card, and the card, bearing both your 
signature and Mr. Dean’s, is then sealed in plastic. This 
card will give you admittance to any part of this building. 


OFFICIAL VISIT OF PRIME MINISTER TO FRANCE 
NEWS REPORT—QUESTION ANSWERED 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, yesterday 
during the question period Senator Molson asked whether 
there was any truth in a news report that nine other 
ministers went to Paris with the Prime Minister. 


Senator Molson: On their own. 


Senator Perrault: Yes, on their own. I have made in- 
quiries, and I find that the news report in question was 
totally inaccurate. The Prime Minister was accompanied 
by one member of Parliament in the role of an assistant. 
There is no evidence to date of any other cabinet ministers 
in Paris, either on their own or officially attached to the 
mission. 


Senator MclIlraith: Perhaps they should have spelled 
“nine” with an “o” instead of with an “i”. 


Senator Perrault: That is a good point. 


FEDERAL TRUST COMPANIES AND LOAN 
COMPANIES BILL 


THIRD READING 


Senator Langlois moved the third reading of Bill S-7, to 
authorize federal trust companies and loan companies to 
increase the monetary limit of their borrowing power and 
to issue subordinated notes. 


Motion agreed to and bill read third time and passed. 


SPEECH FROM THE THRONE 
ADDRESS IN REPLY ADOPTED 


The Senate resumed from yesterday consideration of 
His Excellency the Administrator’s speech at the opening 
of the session, and the motion of Senator Neiman, second- 
ed by Senator Cottreau, for an Address in reply thereto. 


[Translation] 


Hon. Jacques Flynn: Honourable senators, I could prob- 
ably have abstained from taking part in this debate and in 
this way I would have saved you the trouble of listening to 
me, since the new Deputy Leader of the Opposition has 
worked well during my absence, but I shall come back to 
this later. Indeed, I could probably have chosen not to 
speak since I had this excuse and since this debate on the 
Address in reply to the Speech from the Throne, at the 
start of this First Session of the 30th Parliament, can only 
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remind me of the night of July 8 and of the election 
campaign that preceded it. However, these events are 
already vague in my mind so I shall not speak about them 
specifically. What good is it to dwell on memories? After 
all, the result is known and nothing can be done. 


This result nevertheless explains the changes that took 
place in the other place and those that we have noted here, 
which are not those that I would have hoped to see. 


However, there is always a silver lining to every cloud, 
and I am now thinking more particularly about the fact 
that you, Madam Speaker, have been appointed to the 
position of Speaker of the Senate. The French word “Ora- 
teur” is not commonly used here, even though it is the 
word used in the British North America Act. The custom is 
to use the word “Président” which is indeed more appro- 
priate since your duties do not correspond exactly with 
those of the Speaker in the other place. 


In Westminster, indeed, there is no Speaker or “Ora- 
teur” in the House of Lords. The person who presides is 
called Lord Chancellor. You do not have to address your- 
self to the Executive on behalf of the Senate, as does the 
Speaker of the House of Commons. Your duties consist in 
presiding over our debates, and in ensuring that decorum 
and order are maintained. This is not an easy task and to 
do it well a person needs to have great qualities—diploma- 
cy, tact, patience. You have all those qualities, but you also 
have an additional one, a very personal one which will 
serve you well—your charm. It will be a great help to you 
in appeasing honourable senators from time to time. I 
know, since you have told me so privately, that you 
accepted this new responsibility with some apprehension. 
I can reassure you by telling you, in my own name and on 
behalf of the Official Opposition, that we shall cooperate 
with you fully and that we wish to make your task as easy 
as possible. 

As for your role outside this House, which is to serve as 
an ambassador of the Senate, we are all convinced that 
you will fulfill it marvelously, following the example of 
your predecessor. 


@ (1430) 
[English] 

I should like, after congratulating our new Speaker, to 
say to our former Speaker that we are deeply indebted to 


her for the manner in which she discharged the duties of 
her office inside and outside this chamber. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


Senator Flynn: She certainly presided over our debates 
with great efficiency, and she has helped by her many 
initiatives outside this chamber to improve the image of 
the Senate. 

I now come to the new government leader, Senator 
Perrault, the English-speaking French Canadian from 
British Columbia. 


[Translation] 
Senator Perrault: I speak French a little also. 
[English] 
Senator Flynn: I describe him that way because I have 


been occasionally referred to as the French-speaking Irish 
Canadian. 
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His appointment is a spectacular jump out of back 
bench oblivion into front row prominence. It proves that 
the Prime Minister has finally found out who the hell the 
member from Burnaby-Seymour was in the Twenty- 
eighth Parliament. 


Senator Perrault brings to his post unusual experience. 
He was Liberal Party leader in the British Columbia 
legislature for several years, and then spent four years in 
the House of Commons. Among his qualifications should 
be mentioned his powerful voice, which certainly will add 
weight to his arguments. On this side we all wish him well 
in his new position. 

The departure of Senator Paul Martin will provoke some 
nostalgia here and in the other place, where he has served 
for 39 years, close to 25 of them as a member of cabinet. 
Senator Martin introduced into the Senate many innova- 
tions, all of which I am not totally in agreement with, but 
many of which have been very helpful. The Senate is 
indeed indebted to him. When he leaves to assume his new 
duties in London he may be assured of the very best 
wishes of everyone here, for we are convinced that he will 
continue to serve Canada effectively and with honour. 


At the beginning of my remarks I mentioned that Sena- 
tor Grosart had done a masterful job in opening fire on 
behalf of the Opposition in this debate. I am grateful to 
him for having agreed to act as my deputy. He has an 
excellent grasp of the problems that beset this country, 
and he is totally conversant with the methods and opera- 
tion of this place. He therefore will be very helpful to us 
all in his new post. 

[Translation] 


Honourable senators, I most sincerely thank Senator 
Choquette who has acted as deputy leader for 10 years. He 
had asked me to relieve him of that position and to give it 
to someone else, a position more unrewarding than honor- 
ary. I could not say enough how much I owe him, let alone 
pay him back. His help and his loyalty have never failed 
me. I thank him. But I get comfort in thinking that he is 
not very far from me and that now and then I will be able 
to rely on him as before. 


Now, honourable senators, may I congratulate Senator 
Langlois who has finally been confirmed in his position as 
Deputy Leader of the Government. This appointment 
which the former leader never did make official has just 
been confirmed by Senator Perrault. Our congratulations 
and warmest wishes. 

[English] 

I next want to welcome Senators Barrow and Cottreau 
to the Senate of Canada, an institution everybody finds 
fault with until they are appointed to it. 

[Translation] 


May I say to Senator Cottreau, who made such an 
interesting speech to second the Address, that we have 
something in common: we both are members of minority 
groups for whom life has not always been easy. He is an 
Acadian and—I do not think I shall say French Canadian, 
no—I am referring to a smaller minority still, I am a 
Conservative from the province of Quebec. 

[English] 

To Senator Neiman go my congratulations on a very 

good speech. I’ll bet the Liberal hierarchy is really frus- 
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trated. After all, what can you do to punish a Grit senator 
who criticizes a Liberal Throne Speech, when that senator 
already sits in the last row of the rump. 


Honourable senators, the July 8 election settled only one 
of the problems facing us—the mandate of the Liberal 
government. That was confirmed. The other problems 
remain just as serious and possibly more so. 


These are economically bad times for Canada. We are 
suffering from what is known as “stagflation.” Stagflation 
means stagnant economic growth accompanied by high 
inflation. A few more months of this and we could be into 
a recession, and it will not be because we shall have talked 
ourselves into it; it will be because the federal government 
will have failed to provide the leadership required to make 
sure we avoided it. 


Our GNP shows no growth at all for the second quarter 
of this year. At one time it was predicted that the growth 
of our GNP for this year would be close to seven per cent. 
The Minister of Finance now goes around saying he 
expects it will be somewhere close to four per cent. 


@ (1440) 


Our economic performance has not been this bad in 
years. The housing industry is coming to a virtual stand- 
still; there has been a serious slowdown in consumer 
spending; and business investment has fallen off 
considerably. 


Statistics Canada has revised its prediction with regard 
to the annual inflation rate for 1974. It had been predicting 
a rate of 12.8 per cent. It now predicts that the inflation 
rate may rise to 16 per cent. 


But that is not all the bad news. The Conference Board 
in Canada informs us that the slowdown in real output 
growth will continue through 1975. They anticipate that 
the growth in real GNP will not be more than 1.2 per cent 
in 1975. It was 6.8 per cent in 1973, and 4.1 per cent in 1974. 


Dr. Arthur Smith, president of the Conference Board in 
Canada, further informs us that unemployment will rise 
from 5.5 per cent to 7 per cent in 1975, as we head into our 
period of slowest economic growth in over a decade. 


Real per capita income, or, if you prefer, the average 
standard of living will rise only 1.5 per cent in 1975, 
according to these experts on the Conference Board. This 
figure does not compare favourably with an increase in 
real per capita income of 5 per cent in 1974 and over 6 per 
cent in 1973. To top it all off, it is expected that govern- 
ment spending will continue to grow while corporate prof- 
its will fall drastically. 


The question we must ask ourselves at this point is: 
Why are we in such an economic mess? What is the 
principal reason for such a poor showing? The govern- 
ment’s reply is “inflation”. Suddenly, with the election 
over and Liberals firmly in command, inflation is once 
again the problem. 

I hear some honourable senator clapping. Are you clap- 
ping because of inflation or because the Liberals are in 
command? In either case, I don’t think you should. 

Suddenly, the government is determined to “deal with 
its causes and to mitigate its effects,” according to the 
Speech from the Throne. 


{Senator Flynn.] 


Last March, when inflation was just as bad as it is now, 
the Prime Minister was saying that we had the resources 
necessary to cope with an annual inflation rate of 12.5 per 
cent. A few months later he was warning us not to become 
“obsessed with inflation.” 


It’s amazing how success at the polls can alter one’s 
point of view. Now, inflation is again our “most serious 
problem,” I say “again” because in 1970, when the annual 
inflation rate was 4.6 per cent, the Prime Minister was 
warning: 

Continued inflation will undermine our economy, 
dangerously alter the structure and stability of our 
society and impair the credibility of our political insti- 
tutions. In the long run, it can constitute a threat to 
our future as a society and as a nation. 


That’s how bad it was in 1970 when the annual inflation 
rate was only 4.6 per cent. Since that time, the cost of 
living has gone up by 30 per cent, the cost of food by 44 per 
cent, the cost of housing by 29 per cent, and the cost of 
clothing by 21 per cent. We now have an annual inflation 
rate of 12.5 per cent, headed for 16 per cent. 


We have had the continued inflation the Prime Minister 
was worried about in 1970. It has undermined our econo- 
my. There is no doubt about that. Our political institutions 
are on the verge of becoming incredible, the structure and 
stability of our society is seriously imperilled, and our 
future as a society and as a nation is really threatened. 


Now, what are we going to do about it? According to the 
Throne Speech, we are going to launch an all-out war 
against inflation. Well if we are going to cure a disease, we 
had better know its causes. 


When I read in the Throne Speech that “this world-wide 
problem had its origins in the largest increases in food, 
energy and other commodity prices in a generation, occur- 
ring at the same time as an upsurge in economic activity 
in all major industrialized nations,” I tend to worry. This 
government is about to treat an ailment, and it seems it 
can’t distinguish symptoms from causes. Higher prices are 
not the cause of inflation; they are a result of inflation. 


Surely the government’s economic advisers know that 
inflation, very simply, is a dilution of the medium of 
exchange. Surely they know that inflation is an increase 
in the supply of money that outruns the increase in the 
supply of goods. It’s very simple: we are creating too much 
money and we have been over-expanding credit. 


Between 1969 and 1974, the GNP, in constant 1961 dol- 
lars, rose by 21 per cent. During the same period, the 
money supply grew by 66.7 per cent. That is more than 
three times the increase in the GNP. That’s one of the 
causes of our current inflation problem. 


Governor Bouey of the Bank of Canada, like Governor 
Razminsky before him, Raynauld of the Economic Coun- 
cil, Beigie of the C.D. Howe Research Institute, Smith of 
the Conference Board in Canada, and a host of others 
similarly qualified, are all agreed: You can’t pretend to be 
fighting inflation seriously if, over a long period, you are 
allowing the growth in the money supply to outrun by far 
the growth in the supply of goods. 


What we have to do is cut back on the money supply. We 
must cut back to the point where the growth in the money 
supply is roughly equivalent to the real growth in GNP. 
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But we must not attempt to remedy, in a matter of 
months, all the ills that took years to create. If we apply 
the brakes too quickly, we will do as much damage to the 
economy as we have already done by allowing, over the 
past few years, the growth in the money supply to outrun 
the real growth in the GNP. 


Another question we must ask ourselves, if we hope ever 
to bring an end to these recurring attacks of severe infla- 
tion, is: Why does the federal government dilute the 
medium of exchange, when it must know that that causes 
inflation? The answer is really quite simple. The federal 
government causes inflation for basically the same reason 
governments all over the world cause inflation—it’s afraid 
to say no to pressure groups. It gives in to all the demands 
made upon it and then proceeds to finance them not by 
means of direct taxation, as it should, but by an insidious 
indirect tax called inflation. 


Honourable senators, if we are to avoid economic col- 
lapse, we must learn to live within our means. We are 
going to have to learn that we can’t have what we can’t 
afford. 


The government informed us in the Throne Speech that 
it 
—will exercise restraint in its own expenditures with 
particular emphasis on improving effectiveness and 
efficiency in its existing operations while controlling 
expansion of new activities— 


@ (1450) 


That sounds good, but what does it mean? Is the govern- 
ment going to cut back in its expenditures and make a 
determined effort at balancing the budget? Is that what it 
means? Or does it mean that they are going to increase 
government expenditures more slowly than in the past? 
One would hope they would cut back. 


A study done by the old Prices and Incomes Commission 
concluded that the rise in government spending accounted 
for at least half of Canada’s inflation through the late 
sixties and into the seventies. But we have good reason to 
be sceptical. The Economic Review of April 1974 states that 
the federal government’s expenditures have increased 
from $12.23 billion in 1968 to a projected $29 billion for 
1974. Since the first Trudeau government took over in 
1968, the increase in government spending has been close 
to 150 per cent. 


The Minister of Finance told us last year the govern- 
ment was going to restrain spending. Then he brought in a 
budget that set out spending of $24.4 billion, not only a 
record but a 22 per cent increase over the preceding one. 
Between April 1 and September 1 of this year, the govern- 
ment’s budgetary expenditures totalled $9.2 billion. That is 
a great deal more than the $7.4 billion spent during the 
same period of the last fiscal year. 


Then there is the matter of all those promises made by 
the Prime Minister during the last election campaign. 
Those could easily cost $4 billion or $5 billion. Can we 
seriously believe that he is sincere when he says he is 
going to “exercise restraint”? He has repeatedly promised 
in the past to cut down on spending, and to take steps to 
limit waste and extravagance. The Throne Speech prom- 
ises are nothing new. He has also promised to slow down 
the rate of growth in the Public Service. But, in spite of 
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those promises, the number of people working for the 
federal government continues to grow, like Topsy. Trea- 
sury Board alone has allowed its staff to double in five 
years. 


So, we have excellent reason to be sceptical that, finally, 
the government will take the steps necessary to rekindle 
fiscal responsibility. It has failed us too often in the past 
to be deserving of any great trust. 


But solve inflation we must. If we do not, we are headed 
for economic and social disaster. Look at what is happen- 
ing. The cost of living keeps skyrocketing; people on fixed 
incomes cannot make ends meet; and interest rates are 
lower than the inflation rate. Consequently there is little 
incentive to save. People are being lured into extravagance 
and speculation, which further contribute to inflation. 
Inflation cannot be allowed to run unchecked any further. 
Unpalatable as the side effects may be, we must adminis- 
ter the required medicine. We cannot afford to wait any 
longer. Fighting inflation properly is not going to be easy. 
Some will suffer. But there will be much worse suffering 
if we do not fight it, and fight it vigorously. If we do not 
contain inflation now, we are headed towards a depres- 
sion. Then, there’ll be hell to pay! 


I glean further from the Throne Speech that the govern- 
ment has concluded that increased supplies will lower 
prices. That is quite correct, but it is correct only if the 
money supply is not being tampered with—that is, if 
Government is not diluting the medium of exchange. 

Now, how do we go about increasing production? Cer- 
tainly, governments and their bureaucracies do not 
increase the production of goods—a more sterile lot you 
never encountered in this respect. It is industry that 
increases production, private entrepreneurs willing to 
take financial risks. These are the people responsible for 
producing the goods we use every day. How do these 
people increase production? They do it by expanding the 
business, enlarging the plant, buying bigger and better 
equipment, and hiring more people. But all that takes 
money. And where is that money to come from? The 
equity market? That has practically dried up. So, the 
money will have to come from profits. If there are to be 
enough profits to reinvest, then the government must be 
very careful not to allow corporate taxation rates to 
become oppressive. That would only serve to frustrate the 
government’s purpose, which is to encourage expansion 
and increase production as mentioned in the Speech from 
the Throne. 


Honourable senators, there is nothing new in the gov- 
ernment’s intended approach. There is nothing new to 
countering the effects of inflation by increasing produc- 
tion. These are the ways of classical free-enterprise eco- 
nomics. They are sound and will be effective, but only if 
they are accompanied by the necessary restraint in gov- 
ernment spending, the production of money, and the 
expansion of credit. 


Unfortunately, neither the assurances in the Throne 
Speech nor the past performance of this government give 
us reason to be very hopeful that the methods envisaged 
will be fully and effectively employed. So all we can do is 
sit back and wait. All we can do is hope that the govern- 
ment will succeed, that it will find the courage to do what 
is necessary. 
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[Translation] 


An impressive number of other topics were dealt with in 
the Speech from the Throne and in the speech the Prime 
Minister made in the other place during the debate on the 
Address. 


Most topics, including the patriation of the Constitution, 
do not, in the present context, have an urgency compa- 
rable to that of inflation. Most are not basically controver- 
sial but their practical achievement does create many 
problems. 


So much the better if the government can solve its other 
problems! However, the government must not try to hide 
what is really pressing under that litany of objectives, 
doubtless desirable but, once again, not pressing at the 
present time, and which might divert the attention of the 
public from what remains the top priority. 


Nevertheless, before resuming my seat, I want to say a 
few words on one of those topics. I am thinking of the 
Senate. The reform of the Senate has once again come to 
the surface recently as a result of what the Prime Minister 
has said and some of the statements made in the Senate by 
the Leader of the Government. 


Senate reform can be envisaged over the long term, that 
is, within the framework of a revision of the Constitution, 
or over the short term; here, I am thinking mainly of the 
policy governing the appointment of senators. 


With regard to the long term reform, the Prime Minister 
touched briefly upon the subject when he spoke of 
appointing senators for a seven-year term, subject to a 
second appointment, and of reducing their absolute veto to 
a suspensive veto. I have the impression that the remarks 
of the Prime Minister were meant more as a feeler to spur 
the debate. For my part, I still support in general the 
recommendations of the Joint Committee on the Constitu- 
tion. Still I have the same reservations as Senator Forsey 
concerning the reduction of the power of this House to a 
suspensive veto. 


As concerns an amendment to the Constitution, I 
believe that the suspensive veto could be dangerous and 
lead the way to radical changes, unwanted by the popula- 
tion, simply because of the accidental election of a majori- 
ty of members of Parliament belonging to a radical party. 
The absolute veto of the Senate should probably remain in 
the Constitution. 


To change the subject, I am more interested in the 
remarks of the Prime Minister and Senator Perrault con- 
cerning the adoption of a policy to reinforce the opposition 
in this house, and particularly the Official Opposition. 


I believe it is in the interest of the Senate that there be 
better balance between the parties than at the present 
time; in other words, that the Senate become more repre- 
sentative of the differences in public opinion. It is espe- 
cially essential that the Opposition in general be able to do 
its duty, that it be able to examine the legislation and the 
administration, and generally put a brake on an overly 
confident government. 


On this subject, the remarks of Senator Perrault are 
clear and precise and show that he agrees completely that, 
in these circumstances, the Prime Minister should aban- 
don the practice of appointing nearly exclusively govern- 
ment followers. On the other hand, the remarks of the 


[Senator Flynn.] 


Prime Minister are rather obscure and I will not try to 
determine his exact intentions. What is important for 
myself and for the Senate is to find a formula to increase 
the number of senators in the Opposition. 


I will certainly make every effort so that this formula 
may be found. 


Honourable senators, I have one last word to say, that 
despite its weak numbers the Official Opposition intends 
to carry out to the best of its abilities the task that is 
facing it during the present session. 

However, we should not be counted upon exclusively for 
lively discussions. A greater number on the government 
side should express themselves. The Senate is a delibera- 
tive assembly and debate is the essence of our operations. 
As Senator O’Leary said not so long ago: it is by sowing 
words that we shall reap ideas. It is by vigorous debate 
that we can best serve the Canadian population. 


@ (1500) 
[English] 


Senator Greene: Will the honourable senator permit a 
question? 


Senator Flynn: Certainly. 


Senator Greene: I should like to ask the honourable 
senator whether he is speaking for his party or for himself, 
in his tiltings at the windmill, when he advocates a tight 
money policy and lower corporate taxes. 


Senator Flynn: I would suggest that if the honourable 
senator reads my speech tomorrow, he may put his ques- 
tion in different terms. 


Hon. Muriel McQueen Fergusson: Honourable sena- 
tors, on this my first opportunity during this session to 
speak in this chamber I want to say how pleased I am, as I 
am sure we all are, to know that His Excellency the 
Governor General is recovering so well from the illness 
which caused such deep concern to his many friends. 


I extend congratulations to Madame Léger on the mag- 
nificent manner in which she has been carrying on alone 
so many vice-regal duties and responsibilies during His 
Excellency’s illness. 


Although I was unable to attend the Senate sittings 
during the preceding two weeks, I have read with great 
interest the debates held in this chamber throughout that 
time. 


Like those who have spoken before me, I offer my 
congratulations and very best wishes to Senator Lapointe 
on her appointment as Speaker. She is an able, courageous 
and delightful person. I know she will fill the position 
admirably, and will bring much credit to herself and the 
Senate. I know also that she will receive the same heart- 
warming friendliness and co-operation that was extended 
to me by all my colleagues, and by the officials and other 
employees of the Senate during my term of office. I trust 
she will enjoy her term as Speaker during this Thirtieth 
Parliament as much as I did mine during the preceding 
Parliament. 


I should like to take this opportunity to say that I am 
deeply touched and very grateful for the kind references 
made to me by many of the participants in this debate. I 
thank them very much. 
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I congratulate the new Leader of the Government in the 
Senate, Senator Ray Perrault. To this responsible position 
he brings youth, enthusiasm and new ideas, and I wish 
him well. I have been a member of this chamber for a long 
time. I recall that a former distinguished senator from his 
own province, the late Senator Tom Reid, often said in this 
chamber that the Leader of the Government in the Senate 
should really be designated as the Leader of the Senate in 
the Government, because he is the only official repre- 
sentative of the Senate in the government, the only voice 
of the Senate in the cabinet. Our new leader will, I am 
sure, bear in mind that it is his responsibility to convey to 
the government the opinions and wishes of honourable 
senators, as well as to convey to senators the wishes, and 
sometimes barely-veiled demands, of the government. 


We owe much to the former Leader of the Government, 
Senator Paul Martin, who is leaving us to represent 
Canada at one of our most prestigious missions abroad— 
the United Kingdom. Senator Martin has made a tremen- 
dous contribution to Canada. He was elected to the House 
of Commons many times. He has held several cabinet 
portfolios, as we all know, and since 1968 we have been 
fortunate in having him as Leader of the Government in 
the Senate. 


My own association with him goes back to the 1940s, 
when I was appointed by the Civil Service Commission— 
not without difficulty, due to my sex, I may say—to be 
Director of Family Allowances for New Brunswick. That 
position came under the Department of National Health 
and Welfare, of which Senator Martin was minister at that 
time—and a very excellent minister he was. 


Since that time, Senator Martin has been a loyal and 
helpful friend, and many of my most interesting experi- 
ences during the years since then I owe to his interest and 
support, for which I am truly grateful. 


Like other senators, I am glad to see that Senator Lan- 
glois is carrying on efficiently, as usual, his duties as 
Deputy Leader of the Government. 


Senator Buckwold, with all his responsibilities associat- 
ed with his home province, is glad, I am sure, to be 
relieved of his duties as Acting Whip. I wish Senator 
Petten success in discharging his new tasks as Govern- 
ment Whip. 


It is pleasant to see in his accustomed place as Leader of 
the Opposition my old friend and associate of Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board days, Senator Flynn. In those days 
we were the enforcement counsel, each in our own prov- 
ince, for that board, and the problems, experiences and 
associations we shared in those strenuous and trying days 
are not easily forgotten. 


I look forward to observing with the greatest interest 
the skillful and knowledgeable support that Senator 
Flynn will receive from his new and able deputy leader, 
Senator Grosart. 


Although Senator Choquette has decided to relinquish 
the responsibilities of deputy leader, his deep interest in 
Canada and in the work of the Senate will undoubtedly 
prompt him to continue making vehement, witty and 
timely interjections, as he has done in the past. 
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Everyone in this house, where he is so very highly 
regarded, wishes Senator John Macdonald well in continu- 
ing his very adroit handling of the problems of Opposition 
Whip. 

It would be impossible for me in this chamber to express 
adequately my delight on listening to the very able and 
well-informed speech of Senator Neiman, the mover of the 
motion for an Address in reply to the Speech from the 
Throne. I congratulate her, and also Senator Cottreau, 
whose speech in seconding the motion was fine indeed. We 
shall look forward to hearing more from him. 


I congratulate all the other speakers who have preceded 
me, and I extend a warm welcome to the new senators 
from Nova Scotia, Senator Barrow and Senator Cottreau. 


Honourable senators, many people, especially among the 
younger generation, consider remarks such as those I have 
just made to be unnecessary and out of date. I have been a 
member of the Senate for many years, and as I do not 
expect to participate in any future Throne Speech debates 
I trust you will not be too critical of me for carrying on the 
old custom of expressing thanks and appreciation to those 
senators who have served the Senate well during the 
preceding Parliament, and in expressing good wishes to 
those who will have special responsibility during the Thir- 
tieth Parliament. 


There are two matters about which I should like to 
speak briefly today, the first of which concerns Canada’s 
senior citizens. In case the more recent appointees to the 
Senate are not aware of my special interest in this field, 
may I remind you that in 1952 I was responsible for setting 
up in my own province, New Brunswick, the Old Age 
Security Administration. I was director for old age secu- 
rity and family allowances, and I administered that until I 
was appointed to the Senate. This gave me a very close 
contact with those who benefited from old age security, 
and I became deeply conscious of the importance of this 
financial help psychologically, and not only because it 
gave them buying power, small as the amount then may 
seem to us in these days. 


Shortly after my appointment to the Senate, when I was 
only 53 years old and not yet among those now classified 
as senior citizens, as I am now, I was visited by Dr. 
Richard E. G. Davis, who was then the executive director 
of the Canadian Welfare Council, now the Canadian 
Council on Social Development, of which Mrs. Agnes 
Benidickson, the wife of our colleague Senator Benidick- 
son, is now the distinguished and able president. Dr. 
Davis, whom some of you will recall as the invaluable 
consultant to the Special Committee of the Senate on 
Aging, had recently returned from the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, where he had been greatly impressed by the way 
they were responding to the needs of their senior citizens. 


The Canadian Welfare Council, following Dr. Davis’ 
report of his findings in Scandinavia, proposed to set up a 
Committe on Aging, and invited me to act as chairman, 
which I did for some time. In fact, I did so until I was ill in 
1961, when Miss Hope Homestead succeeded me as chair- 
man. However, I have always continued my interest in 
this field. 
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I think it is fair to say that the Canadian Welfare 
Council Committee on Aging, together with the Special 
Committee of the Senate on Aging chaired by Senator 
Croll—concerning which Senator Croll gave an interest- 
ing report in this chamber on October 22, last, including a 
detailed analysis of results, attached to the Senate Han- 
sard of that same date, and which I hope you will all 
read—did much to make Canadians in our youth-oriented 
society conscious that there is a large number of older 
people in this country, and that their needs also deserve 
consideration. During the 1960s this interest resulted in a 
number of provincial conferences on aging, and a national 
conference in Toronto. This interest continues, but it 
needs to be co-ordinated. 


I am deeply interested in a suggestion made by our elder 
and much respected statesman, the Right Honourable J.G. 
Diefenbaker, when he attended the Canadian National 
Exhibition in Toronto on a day called “Salute to Senior 
Citizens Day” on August 30, 1974. Mr. Diefenbaker is 
quoted in the Toronto Star as saying that “the creation of 
a future department of geriatrics would help senior citi- 
zens recognize their potential”. He is also quoted as saying 
that men and women over 65 are a natural resource that 
we squander. 


One of the recommendations of the Special Committee 
of the Senate on Aging was that the federal government 
establish a national commission on aging. This was the 
last recommendation, and if you read the analysis of the 
report you will see that it has not been implemented. 
Definitely there should be some central place where the 
problems and concerns of our ever-increasing population 
of older citizens can receive attention. The Department of 
National Health and Welfare has a consultant on aging, 
Miss Lola Wilson, who is a dedicated and knowledgeable 
person in the field of aging. 


During visits to other countries I studied many pro- 
grams, such as meals-on-wheels, wheels-on-wheels, home- 
maker services and other such things. Some of these are 
being carried on in Canada, but does the government give 
to them the kind of support that is given in other coun- 
tries? Is the government giving sufficient attention to the 
contribution to Canadian life that can be made by people 
who have reached the age of 65 and been forced to retire? 
There are some who, due to their physical or mental 
health, should retire at 65, but that is no magic figure. 
There are some who, due to ill health or other reasons, 
should retire long before that age. 


Senator Buckwold: I see that Senator Flynn got the 
message. 


Senator Fergusson: I assure my friend Senator Flynn 
that that was not meant for him. 


Senator Grosart: We were wondering whom you were 
looking at. 


Senator Fergusson: If people have gained skills, 
wisdom and experience, is it not wasteful to set an arbi- 
trary age at which they must retire? Is our country not the 
poorer if we do not take advantage of that accumulated 
wisdom, skill and experience? Honourable senators will 
remember that Leonardo da Vinci painted The Last Supper 
when he was 80 years old. Sarah Bernhardt was the great- 
est actress of her time when she was 79. Grandma Moses 


[Senator Fergusson.] 


was still painting on her one hundredth birthday, and did 
not start to paint until she was 58. Toscanini did some of 
his most brilliant conducting after he was 80. Darwin, 
Carlyle, Longfellow, Gladstone, Churchill, Charles de 
Gaulle— 


@ (1520) 


Senator Perrault: Konrad Adenauer. 


Senator Fergusson: Yes, and Mao Tse-tung, for whom I 
have had great respect and admiration since I visited 
China in 1972—these and many others did their very best 
work in their later years. 


Senator Walker: And Senator Perrault, our new leader. 


Senator Flynn: But he is very young. He is a spring 
chicken. 


Senator Buckwold: He is aging fast. 
Senator Flynn: That may be so. 


Senator Fergusson: Our own Senator Roebuck was 
most active until the time he was stricken, when he was 
past the age of 90. Sometimes I wonder how wise we were 
to pass legislation in 1965 requiring new appointees to the 
Senate to retire at the age of 75. Certainly mankind would 
have been deprived of a magnificent wealth of experience 
had the persons I have mentioned been forced to retire at 
the age of 65 or even 75. 


You all must know that many doctors, scientists and 
businessmen who have retired in Canada at the age of 65 
have gone to underdeveloped countries where they have 
been warmly welcomed and given the opportunity to make 
use of, and impart to others, their skills, wisdom and 
experience which Canada has discarded due to stupid 
adherence to a rule which requires people to retire at a 
chronological age and which takes no account of the con- 
tribution the person involved is able to make. 


For these reasons I think there is no question that we 
should have either a whole department or a directorate of 
a department of the government which would give its time 
to research and study and to providing help so that we can 
make use of the abilities of such people. 


Honourable senators, I wish now to deal with the sub- 
ject of the status of women, a matter I have been interest- 
ed in for quite some time. Indeed, on March 7, 1972 I spoke 
enthusiastically in this chamber about what had been 
done up to that time to implement the recommendations of 
the Royal Commission on the Status of Women. I had been 
led to believe that we would hear about this subject in the 
Throne Speech of this session. For that reason especially I 
listened most attentively to the Speech, but it was only 
towards the end of the Speech that any reference was 
made to legislation respecting the status of women. I 
certainly hope that is not an indication of the priority the 
subject of the status of women will receive in the govern- 
ment’s program of legislation. As Senator Neiman said, 
when moving the motion for an Address in reply to the 
Speech from the Throne, many Canadian women will be 
less than ecstatic at this expression of the government’s 
intention. She pointed out that Canadian women know, as 
we all do, that in the four and one-half years since the 
royal commission report was tabled only one-third of the 
recommendations in the federal field have been imple- 
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mented, and they are not the recommendations considered 
by women to be the most basic or those requiring priority. 


The so-called omnibus bill has not yet reached this 
chamber, but when it does I shall certainly have some 
comments to make on it. I understand from press and 
other reports that the new omnibus bill is practically 
identical to the omnibus bill which was introduced in the 
last Parliament. If that is so, I am certainly correct when I 
say that this bill will fall far short of dealing with the 
discriminations and grievances which women resent most 
and which they are hoping to see eliminated. It seems to 
give only a perfunctory bow to women’s demands in that 
it focuses attention on matters which are peripheral to the 
causes espoused by women’s rights groups. 


For instance, how important is, and how many women 
will be affected by, the admission of girls into the cadet 
corps? It is certainly commendable and appreciated, but it 
is peripheral. Perhaps, though, the enactment of anti-dis- 
crimination legislation in areas of minor importance such 
as this will have a cumulative effect, and will build up a 
climate of tolerance so that eventually legislation can be 
enacted to deal with matters which women consider the 
central and important issues. 


Recommendation 166 of the royal commission urged the 
establishment of a federal status of women council which 
would advise the government on matters pertaining to the 
status of women, and on May 31, 1973 the Advisory Coun- 
cil on the Status of Women was set up. However, instead 
of reporting to the government as was recommended, and 
as is done by some commissions, this council reports to a 
minister—at present the Honourable Marc Lalonde. This 
advisory council has established certain priorities which it 
lists in its annual report for 1973-74, copies of which we 
have all received. I should now like to refer to some of 
those priorities, the first of which is the “establishment of 
a federal human rights commission.” 


Many grievances have centered around the difficulty of 
enforcing current women’s rights legislation. Such legisla- 
tion is of little use if there is no way to enforce it. It is 
useless to pay lip service to a policy of equal opportunity 
for women unless there is some effective way to ensure 
that such a policy is initiated. We have enacted human 
rights legislation, but the means of enforcing it are 
meagre. Women feel that the promised human rights com- 
mission should be established without delay. I understand 
that the Minister of Justice has stated there will be a 
strong representation of women on the commission, but I 
have been asked by many women just what is meant by “a 
strong representation.” Will it be half, considering the fact 
that women make up half of the population? 


Senator Flynn: The better half, too! 


Senator Fergusson: Well, I am glad you feel that way. 
Will the chairman be a woman? Is there any chance of 
that? 

I am not going to discuss all of the priorities listed here, 
but I should like to refer to them briefly. Another priority 
is an “amendment to the Canada Labour Code to ensure 
equal access to job opportunities.” I hope we shall have 
such legislation. 

Another priority is “amendments to the federal Super- 
annuation Act to ensure equal pension and fringe benefit 
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rights without discrimination on the grounds of sex.” I 
certainly hope those amendments will soon come about. 


Also listed as priorities are “equality for women and 
inclusion of homemakers, in the Canada Pension Plan;” 
“Divorce Act amendment to reduce the waiting period 
from three years to one;” and “ensuring, on the dissolution 
of marriage, that there is an equitable distribution to both 
spouses of property acquired during the marriage.” 


Honourable senators, discrimination against women in 
our laws has been brought to public attention through 
recent divorce cases—and I think particularly of the cases 
of Irene Murdock and Helen Rathwell—in which women 
who had made tremendous contributions to building up 
family property in accordance with existing laws received 
scandalous treatment. Our laws should be changed in this 
regard. These particular cases have aroused the anger of 
women throughout the country. 

@ (1530) 


I remember when I was a member of the Joint Commit- 
tee on Divorce and we were studying these matters, I 
pointed out that such situations could occur, but the 
majority of the members of the committee felt that there 
was nothing we could do about it. I certainly think some- 
thing must be done now. Surely some way can be found to 
do away with this injustice. 


Another priority is more equitable employment of 
women by the federal government. On this I propose to 
read from an article in the Globe and Mail of October 18, 
1974. The article, in part, reads as follows: 


A booklet published by the Office of Equal Oppor- 
tunities for Women complained that, in 1971, “more 
than 65 per cent of the female public servants worked 
in the administrative support category in office sup- 
port positions.” 


The most recent report of the Public Service Com- 
mission shows that the number of women in such 
positions has increased to 68.7 per cent. About 11.8 per 
cent of men are also in these positions. In the highest 
of the seven public service categories, that of execu- 
tive, women make up about 1 per cent. In the entire 
public service, women make up 30 per cent. 


From the same article I quote a statement made by one of 
the people working in this field: 


Despite the fact that quite a bit of machinery has 
been established and that a considerable amount of 
work has been done to improve the situation, the 
statistics don’t show any improvement, and this is 
very depressing. Maybe it’s just a normal lag. I just 
don’t know. 


Another priority listed refers to the proportionate 
appointment to and employment by federal boards, com- 
missions and crown corporations. We know there has been 
some improvement in this area, but just the other day 
there came to my desk a report of the Metric Commission, 
which was established in 1971, dealing with matters that 
affect every woman in Canada. I noticed, on looking 
through the report, that there were 18 members of the 
board, one of whom was a woman. 

I do not think I will refer to the other points because 
you can read them for yourselves, but I would like to refer 
to the last one. This is one that was suggested at the 
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second meeting of the Advisory Council, and it is to 
remove abortion from the Criminal Code. Senator Norrie 
has already spoken strongly on abortion in this debate, 
and I support all that she said. You may be interested to 
know, if you do not remember, that in speaking about 
abortion, on the Criminal Law amendment bill, on June 
10, 1969, as reported in Senate Hansard of the 1969-70 
session, page 1544, I said: 

In fact, I think it would be better if the whole 
matter were deleted from among the offences in the 
Criminal Code and the decision left to the woman and 
her doctor. 


I still feel the same way. 


Honourable senators, I do not want to labour this matter, 
and I have been talking for quite a long time, but I ask for 
your sympathy; I do not want to antagonize you. I have 
been warned that I should never tell a story in the Senate, 
but I have one that I tell very often when making speeches 
to groups, and I hope that you will bear with me. The 
reason I like to make a short speech is because I heard that 
Mark Twain was asked at one time, “Which is better, if 
you want to put over something—a long speech, or a short 
one?” Mark Twain replied that the only way he could 
explain this was by relating what happened to him on one 
occasion. It appears that he had gone to church, where a 
missionary from darkest Africa was telling about the great 
needs of his mission. Mark Twain was greatly moved and 
said to himself, “I’ll give him $100.” The man kept talking 
for half an hour, and Mark Twain then said to himself, 
“Well, maybe $50 will do.” The missionary talked for 
another half hour and Mark Twain said, “Well, I guess I 
can’t spare more than $10.” At the end of the hour, the 
speaker stopped. Mark Twain said, “When the plate was 
passed I stole $2.” Sometimes I have felt inclined, when 
listening to long speeches, to steal a little off the plate, but 
I do not want to reduce you to that. 


There is one thing in this connection I would like to 
mention, because it has received a great deal of publicity 
in the press. I refer to the $5 million that will be spent in 
1975, the year designated by the United Nations as Inter- 
national Women’s Year, for seminars, conferences and 
national publicity. 

We had a very good conference in Canada in September. 
It was held in Ottawa at the request of the United Nations. 
Canada was the host, although the United Nations took 
charge of all the necessary arrangements. I think a great 
deal of good work was done, and this really opened inter- 
national Women’s Year. But there is some question in 
women’s minds as to whether we should have so many 
seminars, because they really are preaching to the con- 
verted. A report in the Ottawa Journal of October 22 states 
that 76 woman delegates from all over Canada, who 
attended a conference. on plans for the International 
Women’s Year, questioned the expenditure of such a large 
amount of money on conferences, seminars and national 
publicity. According to the article, they sent a telegram to 
the minister to whom the Advisory Council on the Status 
of Women reports, the Honourable Marc Lalonde, saying 
that they would prefer that priority be given to significant 
legislation and changes in existing legislation. 


To me, honourable senators, the assigning of such a 
large sum of money to this kind of purpose seems like the 
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old-fashioned attitude of a husband who loves his wife, 
and who has been urged by her to permit her to play a 
more serious part in the solving of family problems, finan- 
cial or otherwise, which he does not think she is wise 
enough to do, and who, to placate her, decides he will give 
her a mink coat. It seems to me that this is much the same 
sort of thinking. 


I have spoken principally about two matters this after- 
noon. With regard to aging, in Canada we have done a 
considerable amount to alleviate the need of older people 
for money, but we have not really given much thought to 
other things that might be done to make life good for 
them. The advancement of the status of women is a cause 
that I have supported over a great many years. I found at 
first that neither of these subjects was very popular, and 
did not get very much public support. Over the years, 
however, aging has become more acceptable, largely 
through the hearings and the report of the Special Senate 
Committee on Aging, and the work of the committee on 
aging of the Canadian Welfare Council, now known as the 
Canadian Council on Social Development. More respect, 
also, is now paid to the status of women as a result of the 
hearings and the recommendations of the royal commis- 
sion on the status of Canadian women. 


The point I wish to make this afternoon is that we have 
given money to older people, but we have not given 
thought to the question of setting up a department to 
co-ordinate the work that might be done for them. Simi- 
larly, while we have done things in the area of the status 
of women, have we done the most important things? The 
fundamental question is: Are we going to do the most 
important things? Those things that we have done up to 
now in Canada are not the complete answer to either of 
these problems, both of which are very important in this 
country. 


Motion agreed to, and the Address in reply to the Speech 
from the Throne adopted. 


On motion of Senator Perrault, ordered that the Address 
be engrossed and presented to His Excellency the 
Administrator of the Government of Canada by the Hon- 
ourable the Speaker. 

@ (1540) 


EMPLOYER-EMPLOYEE RELATIONS IN THE 
PUBLIC SERVICE 
APPOINTMENT OF SENATE MEMBERS TO SPECIAL JOINT 
COMMITTEE 
Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, I move, second- 
ed by Senator Langlois: 

That the Senate do unite with the House of Com- 
mons in the appointment of a Special Joint Committee 
of both Houses of Parliament to consider and make 
recommendations upon Parts I, II and III of the paper 
entitled “Employer-Employee Relations in the Public 
Service of Canada”, prepared by the Chairman of the 
Public Service Staff Relations Board; 

That seven members of the Senate, to be designated 
at a later date, act on behalf of the Senate as members 
of the said Special Joint Committee; 

That the committee have power to send for persons, 
papers and records and to examine witnesses; to 
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report from time to time and to print such papers and 
evidence from day to day as may be deemed advisable; 
and to delegate to subcommittees all or any of their 
powers except the power to report directly to the 
Senate; 

That the committee have power to sit during sit- 
tings and adjournments of the Senate; and 

That a message be sent to the House of Commons to 
inform that House accordingly. 

Motion agreed to. 


AGING 


THE ANATOMY OF A SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE REPORT— 
ORDER STANDS 
On the Order: 

Resuming the debate on the inquiry of the Honour- 
able Senator Croll calling the attention of the Senate 
to the anatomy of a special Senate Committee report, 
and in particular to 

(a) its evaluation, 

(b) its beneficial results, and 

(c) as a follow-up, to a suggested future course of 

action for the Senate.— (Honourable Senator Carter). 


Senator Carter: If no other senator wishes to speak to 
this order in the meantime, may I ask that it stand until 
Tuesday, November 5? 


The Hon. The Speaker: Is 
senators? 


it agreed, honourable 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 
Order stands. 


THE ESTIMATES 
REPORT OF NATIONAL FINANCE COMMITTEE ADOPTED 


The Senate proceeded to consideration of the report of 
the Standing Senate Committee on National Finance on 
the Estimates and Supplementary Estimates (A) laid 
before Parliament for the fiscal year ending March 31, 
1975. 


Hon. Chesley W. Carter moved that the report be adopt- 
ed now. 


He said: Honourable senators, in moving the adoption of 
the report of the Standing Senate Committee on National 
Finance, I feel it might be helpful to honourable senators, 
as well as to readers of Hansard, if I supplement the report 
with a brief analysis of the committee’s findings with 
particular respect to budgetary estimates generally and a 
review of the estimates over the past ten years, the public 
debt, and the relationship of each to the gross national 
product in percentage terms. 

The President of the Treasury Board, the Honourable 
Jean Chrétien, with his officials, Mr. G. F. Osbaldeston, 
the Secretary of the Treasury Board, and Mr. B. A Mac- 
Donald, Assistant Secretary, Program Branch, Treasury 
Board, appeared before the committee. In my opinion, we 
had a very interesting and fruitful session. All questions 


were answered frankly and in a straightforward manner 
and, I believe, to the satisfaction of all members present. 


As the report indicates, the committee considered both 
the main estimates and supplementary estimates (A) for 
the fiscal year ending March 31, 1975. The total of the 
proposed expenditures for the current fiscal year amount- 
ed to $23,296 million. This amount can be broken down 
into statutory items amounting to $11,544 million; items to 
be voted amounting to $10,478 million; and $1,274 million 
of non-budgetary items for loans, investments, advances 
and activities of that kind. The expenditures that can be 
classified as purely budgetary items total $22,022 million. 


The initial estimates for the year ending March 31, 1974 
totalled $18,393 million, and supplementary estimates 
brought that to $20,080 million. To that must be added $909 
million for non-budgetary items, making a grand total of 
$20,989 million. That is approximately $21 billion, as com- 
pared with $23.3 billion for the current fiscal year, 1974-75. 
If we omit non-budgetary items we have expenditures of 
$22,022 million for the year ending March 31, 1975, as 
compared with $20,080 million for the year before. The 
bulk of the increase of $1,942 million was accounted for by 
an increase in expenditures in five government depart- 
ments and two agencies. They are set out in item 4 of the 
report, and are as follows: 


Canadian International Development 
Agency $ 
National Health and Welfare 


50 million 
1,286 million 


Post Office 109 million 
National Defence 145 million 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 60 million 
Environment 51 million 
Agriculture 55 million 


The total of that is $1,756 million. The balance is made up 
by other government departments. 


Looking back over the past ten years, the committee was 
informed that federal expenditures had grown from $8 
billion in 1965-66 to approximately $23 billion in 1974-75. 
However, during that same period the gross national prod- 
uct has grown phenomenally from $55 billion in 1965-66 to 
$119 billion in 1973-74. For that reason the federal govern- 
ment expenditures, when expressed as a percentage of the 
gross national product, have remained relatively stable. 
For example, in 1965-66 federal government expenditures 
were 14.5 per cent of the GNP, as compared with 15.2 per 
cent in 1969-70, and 17.2 per cent in 1973-74. In the current 
fiscal year they amount to about 16 per cent. 

@ (1550) 


I should point out that these percentages include trans- 
fer payments to the provinces, which have increased con- 
siderably over the years. For example, in 1965-66 the total 
was $466 million, which increased to $932 million in 1969- 
70, and to $1,874 million in 1973-74. So that these transfer 
payments doubled from 1965-66 to 1969-70, and doubled 
again from that year until 1973-74. For the current fiscal 
year the figure is approximately the same, $1,839 million. 
In percentages that means they increased from 6 per cent 
of the GNP in 1965-66, to 7.9 per cent in 1969-70, and to 8.4 
per cent in 1974-75. These transfer payments are actually 
paid by the provincial governments and not by the federal 
government. To get the true picture, the transfer pay- 
ments should be deducted from the federal totals, and 
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when this is done it can be seen that as a percentage of 
gross national product federal spending has declined quite 
considerably, while provincial and municipal spending has 
increased tremendously. 


The committee was informed that the total percentage 
of GNP spent by all levels of government amounted to 39 
per cent. That 39 per cent is broken down between the 
three levels: 16 per cent for federal government, 10 per 
cent for provincial governments, and the balance, 13 per 
cent, for municipal governments. It is plain, therefore, that 
the federal government now accounts for considerably less 
than half the total of spending by government. 


Honourable senators might be interested to note some 
striking increases in one or two other areas. The most 
striking increases have occured in health and welfare, 
economic development and support, and transportation 
and communications. For example, the budget for health 
and welfare in 1965-66 was $1,786 million, and in the 
current fiscal year, 1974-75, that has increased to $6,855 
million—it has increased from $1.7 billion to $6.8 billion. I 
should point out, however, that this latest figure includes 
the increased family allowances. These now amount to $20 
per child and are taxable, which means that of the amount 
paid out in family allowances $350 million will be recov- 
ered by the Treasury. 


Economic development and support has grown from 
$975 million in 1965-66 to $2,870 million in 1973-74, and is 
down a little in the current fiscal year to $2,672 million. In 
other words, it has gone from 12.6 per cent of the total 
expenditures in 1965-66 to 14.3 per cent in 1973-74, and 
back to 12.1 per cent in the current fiscal year. Transporta- 
tion and communications increased from $839 million in 
1965-66 to $1,556 million in 1973-74, and $1,637 million in 
1974-75. This has declined from 10.8 per cent of the total 
expenditures in 1965-66 to 7.4 per cent in 1974-75. 


The yearly additions to the gross public debt have 
increased from $1,111 million in 1965-66 to $2,592 million in 
1973-74 and $2,925 million in 1974-75. In percentage terms 
that becomes 14.4 per cent for 1965-66, 12.9 per cent for 
1973-74 and 13.3 per cent for 1974-75. 


Senator Grosart: May I interrupt the honourable sena- 
tor? Would he mind repeating the figures he has just given 
for public debt? 


Senator Carter: The public debt increases were $1,111 
million in 1965-66, $2,592 million in 1973-74 and $2,925 
million in 1974-75. 


Senator Grosart: May I interrupt the honourable sena- 
tor again? I may be confused, but my understanding is 
that the table that was put before us by the Treasury 
Board officials shows, for example, that the public debt in 
1973-74 in gross terms was $55,557 million. In other words, 
it was $55 billion. The whole series of figures is quite 
different from that which he has just given us. If I am 
right, perhaps the honourable senator will wish to correct 
himself. 


Senator Carter: That is true. We were given two tables. 
The one from which I was quoting is entitled “Federal 
Government Budgetary Expenditures by Function and the 
Percentage Share for Each Function.” We were also given 
another table, which stated that in 1964-65 the gross total 
debt was $26,564 million, and that had grown in 1973-74 to 
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$55,557 million. However, the table also listed “recorded 
assets,” which were deducted from the total gross debt, 
giving a net public debt of $15,505 million in 1964-65, 
which increased to $18,128 million in 1973-74. I rather 
think that the figures we are talking about relate some- 
where in between those two figures—namely, the gross 
and the net public debt. 


@ (1600) 


Senator Grosart: May I again interrupt the honourable 
senator? I was not criticizing his figures. I think it is clear 
that in one case he was giving us the annual figures, and 
in the other the totals. 


Senator Carter: That is correct. I am sorry I did not 
make it clear. Senator Grosart will remember that we 
questioned the President of the Treasury Board and his 
officials as to what was meant by “recorded assets”. The 
reply was that they included cash securities; departmental 
working capital advances; foreign exchange reserves; 
social security accounts; loans, advances, investments— 
domestic; loans, advances, investments—external; securi- 
ties held in trust; deferred charges; et cetera. 


Further questioning revealed that some of those assets 
might not be readily recoverable—for example, loans to 
the CMHC. In view of that, the figures of the net public 
debt are probably not too meaningful. 


Senator Langlois: They are fiscal assets. 


Senator Carter: There are some fiscal assets, but some 
of the loans, advances and investments might not be 
recoverable. 


Senator Benidickson: Loans to the CBC, for example. 


Senator Carter: In considering the supplementary esti- 
mates (A) for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1975, the 
committee noted that all the items cover special warrants 
issued during the period that Parliament was dissolved, 
except for two items which are mentioned in item 6 of the 
report—namely, $330 million for the Energy Supplies Allo- 
cation Board of the Department of Energy, Mines and 
Resources, and $79 million for the Grains and Oilseeds 
Program of the Department of Industry, Trade and Com- 
merce. There will be bills introduced relating to those two 
items. 


The committee was given to understand that during the 
fiscal year there will be added to supplementary estimates 
(A) supplementary estimates (B) and (C), and it is 
anticipated that supplementary estimates (B) will be 
tabled in approximately the latter part of November. 


Hon. Allister Grosart: Honourable senators, I congratu- 
late Senator Carter on an exhaustive explanation of the 
report of the committee. We are all aware that one of the 
purposes of the committee’s reporting at this time, and in 
asking that its report be adopted, is to prepare the way for 
the consideration of the appropriation bill or bills that will 
come to us subsequently. I understand that an appropria- 
tion bill or bills will come to us on Tuesday next and that 
we shall deal with them then. 


Senator Langlois: Only one bill. 


Senator Grosart: Senator Langlois informs me that 
there will be only one bill, which will be rather extraordi- 
nary. I cannot remember when we have had the main 
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estimates and supplementary estimates included in one 
bill only, although I do not object to that. The normal 
procedure is, of course, for each book of estimates to be 
dealt with separately, but in this case, for convenience, 
perhaps it is the better way, despite the fact that the bill 
will embrace two groups of expenditure items a long way 
apart in time. 


As we are all aware, the situation at the present time is 
that the main estimates—what we call the Blue Book— 
was introduced in Parliament early in the year. 


Senator Langlois: In February. 


Senator Grosart: Yes, in February. As is customary 
under the new rules of the House of Commons, the esti- 
mates were sent to the standing committees. Some of them 
have reported back, but not all. 


We have passed an interim supply bill, which took care 
of the first four months of the fiscal year. The next four 
months of the fiscal year were dealt with by way of 
Governor General’s special warrant, because of the inter- 
vention of the election. We are now asked to pass the total 
main estimates for the year as well as supplementary 
estimates (A). 


It is my understanding that supplementary estimates 
(B) will be coming to us next month. So at the moment we 
are not in a position to say what the total expenditures 
that the government anticipates are for the fiscal year 
ending March 31, 1975. We do know that the figure will be 
gigantic. 

Senator Carter, quoting from the report of the commit- 
tee, indicated that the present figure is somewhere— 
taking both the main estimates and the supplementaries— 
in the neighbourhood of $24 billion. It will be higher, of 
course, and the question has been raised as to the signifi- 
cance of this as a percentage of the gross national product. 


I should like to deal with that when we receive the 
appropriation bill. It is an important subject in view of the 
many recommendations of the Standing Senate Commit- 
tee on National Finance, adopted by the Senate, urging the 
government to establish a principle that in no year, par- 
ticularly an inflationary year, unless there are very special 
circumstances, will the percentage increase in government 
expenditures be higher than the percentage increase in the 
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GNP—which sounds like a very valid principle. I may 
have more to say about that and the Senate’s attitude 
toward the kind of escalated payments we have in the 
figures now before us. 


Senator Carter commented on the matter of the public 
debt. I raised a question merely to clarify the figures he 
gave us, because I am somewhat concerned about this 
fictional figure which we get from time to time, which is 
given to us, not in the book itself but certainly in the 
public accounts and in supplementary papers, as Canada’s 
recorded assets. 


This is utterly fictional. To say that Canada’s recorded 
assets—taking the figure that Senator Carter gave us—are 
lower than our current liabilities, our debt, means that 
Canada is broke. Not even the most rabid critic from any 
side of any house in Canada would suggest at the moment 
that Canada is broke, as yet. Of course, these figures do 
not take into account the real assets of Canada. For exam- 
ple, all the buildings on Parliament Hill are shown as 
being worth $1, which is an indication of the thoroughly 
fictional nature of these assets. 


So honourable senators need not be greatly concerned 
about these figures showing that our net assets at the 
moment are less than our net debt. I am sure that those 
who have personal accounts, or, an interest in corporate 
accounts, would be very concerned if that were the situa- 
tion confronting us. I shall have further comments to 
make when the appropriate bill comes before us. 


Having been a member of the committee, having heard 
the questions asked and the answers given, I am prepared 
to say that the report we have had is a justifiable indica- 
tion of what went on in the committee. 


Finally, I will say that we were very pleased that the 
main witness appearing before the committee was the 
President of the Treasury Board, the Honourable Jean 
Chrétien. He made a very distinguished appearance and, 
though he is a very new President of the Treasury Board, 
he greatly impressed the committee with his broad knowl- 
edge of the Blue Book and all its implications. 


Report adopted. 


The Senate adjourned until Tuesday, October 29, at 2 
p-m. 
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THE SENATE 


Tuesday, October 29, 1974 


The Senate met at 2 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 


Prayers. 


CLERK’S ACCOUNTS 
STATEMENT TABLED PURSUANT TO RULE 112 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that, in 
accordance with rule 112, the Clerk of the Senate had laid 
on the Table a detailed statement of his receipts and 
disbursements for the fiscal year 1973-74. 


REFERRED TO COMMITTEE 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, I move: 


That the Clerk’s accounts be referred to the Standing 
Committee on Internal Economy, Budgets and 
Administration. 


Motion agreed to. 


REGULATIONS AND OTHER STATUTORY 
INSTRUMENTS 


JOINT COMMITTEE—CHANGE IN COMMONS MEMBERSHIP 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that mes- 
sages had been received from the House of Commons to 
acquaint the Senate that the names of Messrs. Béchard, 
Fox and MacGuigan have been substituted for those of 
Messrs. Bussiéres, Railton and Trudel and that the names 
of Messrs. Baldwin, Bussiéres, Railton and Trudel have 
been substituted for those of Messrs. Lawrence, Béchard, 
Fox and MacGuigan on the Standing Joint Committee on 
Regulations and other Statutory Instruments. 


APPROPRIATION BILL NO. 3, 1974 
FIRST READING 

The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 
sage had been received from the House of Commons with 
Bill C-31, for granting to Her Majesty certain sums of 
money for the public service for the financial year ending 
31st March 1975. 

Bill read first time. 


SECOND READING—DEBATE ADJOURNED 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read a second time? 


Hon. Léopold Langlois: Honourable senators, with leave 
of the Senate, now. 
Honourable senators, I have given instructions to have 


two tables placed on the desks of honourable senators to 
assist them in a better comprehension of this complicated 


bill. The first table is entitled, “Estimates, 1974-75, includ- 
ing Budgetary and Non-Budgetary (Loans, Investments 
and Advances) Expenditures but excluding Old Age Secu- 
rity Payments”. There follows the breakdown of the main 
estimates. The second table is entitled, “Appropriation Act 
No. 3, 1974.” In that table will be found a summary of the 
bill, giving numerous figures, which will, I hope, assist 
honourable senators in following what I have to say. 


The bill before us covers both the balance of main 
estimates for 1974-75 and the supplementary estimates 
which were tabled recently in this house. On March 28 
last, approval was given to the first interim supply bill for 
the fiscal year 1974-75. That bill, entitled Appropriation 
Act No. 2, 1974, was based on the 1974-75 main estimates 
and provided for the expenditure for the months of April, 
May and June, in the amount of $3,138,241,654,50. These 
estimates were originally tabled in this house on March 5, 
1974, and referred to the Standing Senate Committee on 
National Finance on March 19. Following the convening of 
the new Parliament, the main estimates were retabled in 
this house on October 8 and again referred to the National 
Finance Committee on October 15. These estimates were 
discussed in committee with the President of the Treasury 
Board and his officials on October 17. 


The new supplementary estimates (A), which were 
tabled in the Senate and referred to the National Finance 
Committee at the same time as the main estimates, were 
also discussed in committee on October 17. 


The supplementary estimates total $904,968,334, consist- 
ing of $889,780,834 in budgetary items and $15,187,500 in 
non-budgetary items. The total estimates tabled to date for 
1974-75 amount to $24,202,369,371, consisting of budgetary 
expenditures in the amount of $22,912,684,671 and non- 
budgetary expenditures in the amount of $1,289,711,700. 
This bill provides not only for the full supply of the 
balance of the 1974-75 main estimates but also full supply 
for the whole of supplementary estimates (A). 


Honourable senators will no doubt remember that the 
first interim supply bill approved by Parliament for the 
fiscal year 1974-75 only provided for expenditures up to 
June 30 last. For the subsequent four months, from July 
through October, the government has obtained funds it 
needed to operate through the issue of special warrants, as 
authorized by the Financial Administration Act. The 
funds made available under the warrants issued are 
expected to be sufficient to meet financial requirements to 
the end of October, by which time it is hoped that Parlia- 
ment will have approved full supply for this fiscal year. 
While most of the items which were covered by special 
warrants were originally included in the main estimates, 
some eleven of those required additional funds. These 
needs were not foreseen at the time of the preparation of 
the main estimates, in the fall of 1973, and they have 
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therefore been included in the supplementary estimates 
(A). 

I have a list of those eleven estimates and would like to 
give them in the following order: vote 25a, Agriculture, in 
the amount of $6,780,500; votes 15a, L16a and 30a, Environ- 
ment, in the total amount of $8,097,000. Under Finance 
there is vote 25a, Insurance, in the amount of $133,584; 
under Indian Affairs and Northern Development, votes 
Ll5a and L26a totalling $9,687,500. Under Labour, Infor- 
mation Canada, vote 10a, in the amount of $400,000; under 
Privy Council, Chief Electoral Officer, vote 10a, $469,750; 
under Secretary of State, vote 10a, $100,000. The total of 
these eleven votes is $495,668,334. 


@ (1410) 


In addition, there are two items included in these esti- 
mates which were not covered by special warrants. The 
first, known as the Two-price Wheat Program, covers the 
costs incurred since September 1973, in maintaining the 
subsidies designed to reduce consumer prices for bread 
and other wheat products. The second, which is shown 
under the Energy Supplies Allocation Board, provides for 
the cost of subsidizing the price of petroleum products for 
November and December. 


Senator Grosart: Would the honourable senator give us 
the designation of those two votes? 


Senator Langlois: Energy, Mines and Resources, vote 
lla, $470,000; Industry, Trade and Commerce, vote 4la, 
$79,300,000. 


The form of the present bill is the same as those passed 
in previous years, except that this bill includes those 
amounts which were authorized by special warrants, as I 
have already explained, issued by the Governor General 
during the months when Parliament was not in session. It 
does not include any additional borrowing authority, nor 
does it include any $1 items, which should please those 
honourable senators who have voiced opposition to those 
items in past years. I assume this will be considered as a 
welcome departure. 


Honourable senators, I think I have covered the most 
important features of the bill, and if you wish any further 
explanations I shall endeavour to supply them to the best 
of my limited ability. 


Senator Grosart: Honourable senators, I take it that the 
sponsor of the bill is prepared to give us the usual assur- 
ance, that the passage of this bill will not prevent us from 
examining any of the items contained in the estimates? I 
think it is usual to have that assurance. 


Senator Benidickson: How would that be possible if we 
pass all the items in the main estimates now? 


Senator Grosart: The fact is, we have not yet passed 
them, and the right to examine, as I understand it, is not 
denied simply because we pass the estimates. 


Senator Benidickson: We have always left one-twelfth 
or something of that kind, and we have not done so here. 


Senator Grosart: Still, the assurance would be welcome. 


On motion of Senator Grosart, debate adjourned until 
later this day. 
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DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Senator Perrault tabled: 


Report of the Postmaster General respecting Olym- 
pic coins for the period July 28, 1973 to March 31, 1974, 
pursuant to sections 13(2) and 13(3) of the Olympic 
(1976) Act, Chapter 31, Statutes of Canada, 1973-74. 


Copies of letters, dated between July 30, 1974 and 
October 24, 1974, exchanged between the federal Min- 
ister of Communications and the Ministers of Trans- 
port and Communications for the Provinces of 
Ontario and British Columbia, together with press 
communiqué issued following the Fifth Conference of 
Communications Ministers held at Toronto, Ontario, 
September 30-October 1, 1974. 


Report of the Canadian Dairy Commission, includ- 
ing its accounts and financial statements certified by 
the Auditor General, for the fiscal year ended March 
31, 1974, pursuant to section 22 of the Canadian Dairy 
Commission Act, Chapter C-7, R.S.C., 1970. 


Copies of a contract between the Government of 
Canada and the Town of Merritt, B.C., for the use or 
employment of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, 
pursuant to section 20(3) of the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police Act, Chapter R-9, R.S.C., 1970 (Eng- 
lish text). 

Copy of an Agreement on an International Energy 
Program, done at Brussels, September 27, 1974 (Eng- 
lish text). \ 


CRIMINAL CODE (CONTROL OF WEAPONS AND 
FIREARMS) 


BILL TO AMEND—FIRST READING 


Senator Carter, for Senator Cameron, presented Bill 
S-14, to amend the Criminal Code (control of weapons and 
firearms). 

Bill read first time. 


Senator Carter, for Senator Cameron, moved that the 
bill be placed on the Orders of the Day for second reading 
on Thursday next. 


Motion agreed to. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE EXPENSES TABLED 


Senator Grosart, for Senator van Roggen, Chairman of 
the Standing Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs, which 
was authorized by the Senate on March 26, 1974, to exam- 
ine and report upon Canadian relations with the United 
States, tabled, pursuant to rule 84, the expenses incurred 
by the committee in connection with the said examination 
during the Second Session of the Twenty-ninth 
Parliament. 


INTERNAL ECONOMY, BUDGETS AND 
ADMINISTRATION 


CHANGE IN COMMITTEE MEMBERSHIP 


Senator Langlois, with leave of the Senate and notwith- 
standing rule 45(1) (i), moved: 
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That the name of the Honourable Senator Laird be 
substituted for that of the Honourable Senator 
Hayden on the list of senators serving on the Standing 


Committee on Internal Economy, Budgets and 
Administration. 
Motion agreed to. 

PRIVATE BILL 


BRITISH COLUMBIA TELEPHONE COMPANY—THIRD READING 


Senator Haig moved the third reading of Bill S-11, 
respecting British Columbia Telephone Company. 


Motion agreed to and bill read third time and passed. 


IMMIGRATION ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING—DEBATE CONTINUED 


The Senate resumed from Wednesday, October 23, the 
debate on the motion of Senator Laird for the second 
reading of Bill S-12, to amend the Immigration Act. 


[Translation] 


Hon. Martial Asselin: Honourable senators, when our 
colleague, Senator Laird, moved the second reading of the 
bill, he said that in his opinion it was a simple bill which, 
upon reading, could be easily understood. Of course he did 
not elaborate upon its internal complexities which were 
later proved important by questions of my honourable 
colleagues. 


I obviously have my own reservations as to a precipitat- 
ed passing of the bill since in my opinion we were given 
no proof that it is urgent the bill be passed. Moreover my 
reservations bear on the fact that legislators will have too 
much discretion on the method of prosecution to be used 
against the persons convicted under the legislation. 
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If we look at the bill, it provides that every person 
guilty of an offence is liable— 


(c) on conviction on indictment, to imprisonment for 
two years, or 


(d) on summary conviction, to a fine of not more than 
five hundred dollars or to imprisonment for six 
months or to both. 


The following question arises in the minds of those who 
know something about law: Who will determine the 
method of prosecution? Nothing in the bill indicates that 
someone who will have committed an offence, has a police 
record or is a member of organized crime, should be 
prosecuted by way of indictment, because, as those who 
are knowledgeable in legal matters know very well, pro- 
ceedings by way of indictment lead to much stricter pun- 
ishment than prosecution by way of summary conviction. 
Naturally, we should get from the sponsor of the bill some 
explanations on that aspect. 

Who will be prosecuted by way of indictment? Is it 
those individuals who have police records, members of 
organized crime or would-be political refugees? We are 
presently faced with the case of the Haitians. 

In the case of the Haitians, I would like to digress a 
little since I believe the problem is of utmost interest for 
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our colleagues in the other place and for a great many 
Canadians. 


It happens that, following the amendment of the Immi- 
gration Act, 1,500 French-speaking Haitians are in our 
country, subject to a decision of the Immigration Appeal 
Board; they are here as political refugees. According to 
press and television reports, their government claims that 
these individuals are criminals because they are thought 
to have consorted with communism; but, actually, they are 
criminals because they are against the regime. Further- 
more, we know that if they are sent back to their country 
they will have to face extremely harsh sentences, even 
death. That is the reason why yesterday, through the 
House of Commons, and, this morning, through the news- 
papers—the Gazettementioned it—the whole population 
appealed to the humanitarian feelings of the Minister of 
Immigration, asking him to review the case of these 
people, in order that, if they were sent back to their 
country, they could avoid being subjected to the punish- 
ments which are most certainly awaiting them. 


I was glad to learn yesterday that the Minister of Immi- 
gration, the Honourable Mr. Andras, told the House that 
he would make use of his humanitarian feelings to review 
the case of these Haitians according to their merits. I 
think it is the duty of the Senate to make its feelings 
known that the Minister of Immigration should deal with 
these people with the utmost compassion and that he 
might even, as is his privilege, make use of his right of 
review of the decisions of the Immigration Appeal Board. 


After this digression, I am getting back to the bill. To 
sum it up, I was saying that the mover of the bill has not 
clearly indicated who will be prosecuted by indictment, 
and who will be prosecuted by summary conviction. I am 
under the impression that before ‘passing this bill we 
should seek assurance and details on the nature of the 
accusations which will be brought against those who have 
transgressed these provisions of the law. 


However, even subject to the reservations that I have 
just made, the question I am asking myself is whether we 
really need such a law. 


Honourable senators, let us first take a look at the 
Criminal Code. I am referring you to clause 115 of the 
Criminal Code, which covers all the offences that are not 
to be found in or described ¢xpressly by the law, and it 
reads as follows: 


Every one who, without lawful excuse, contravenes 
an Act of the Parliament of Canada by wilfully doing 
anything that it forbids or by wilfully omitting to do 
anything that it requires to be done is, unless some 
penalty or punishment is expressly provided by law, 
guilty of an indictable offence and is liable to impris- 
onment for two years. 


This means that if there are no specific provisions in the 
Criminal Code allowing the Solicitor General or the 
enforcement authority to prosecute someone in regard toa 
specific clause, clause 115 covers all offences which are not 
referred to as such in the Criminal Code, and in the past— 
and I know it because of my legal experience—legislators 
have used that clause to prosecute for Grimes which were 
not expressly described in the Criminal Code. 
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Since we are dealing with immigration legislation, I am 
under the impression that we will have to examine the 
provisions of the act in order to find out if the cases that 
this bill is trying to cover are included in our present 
legislation. 


Referring to the Immigration Act—the Revised Statutes 
of Canada, 1970, volume IV, one can find in clause 46 of 
the Act that: 


Every person who... is guilty of an offence and is 
liable on summary conviction, for the first offence to a 
fine not exceeding five hundred dollars and not less 
than fifty dollars or to imprisonment for a term not 
exceeding six months and not less than one month or 
to both fine and imprisonment, and, for the second 
offence to a fine not exceeding one thousand dollars 
and not less than one hundred dollars or to imprison- 
ment for a term not exceeding twelve months and not 
less than three months or to both fine and imprison- 
ment, and for the third or a subsequent offence to 
imprisonment for a term not exceeding eighteen 
months and not less than six months. 


I think I must call the attention of the mover of the bill 
to this: 


(b) comes into Canada or remains therein by force or 
stealth or, knowing it to be false, misleading or 
improper, by reason of a false or improperly issued 
passport, visa, medical certificate or other document 
pertaining to his admission or other false or mislead- 
ing information or fraudulent means. 
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When Senator Perrault, the Leader of the Government, 
asked us to pass this bill quickly on second reading, the 
reason he gave us was that after coming into Canada 
illegally, people were deported from our territory and then 
they came back a second time and there was not any 
clause in the act to prevent them from doing that. But if 
we have a look at the section I just quoted, with the 
penalty provided in the act, we read this: 


every person who comes into Canada or remains 
therein by force or stealth— 


The offence I refer to is in section 46—it is exactly the 
situation Senator Perrault explained to us; he said that in 
Vancouver the problem was serious; people come into 
Canada and then leave for 24 hours and come back after, 
and we are not able to prevent them or to impose a severe 
sentence so that they would be discouraged from doing so. 
However, I think section 46 of the Immigration Act pro- 
vides for those cases: 


comes into Canada or remains therein by force or 
stealth— 


That is the offence I referred to in the beginning of section 
46, the offence provided in those cases. If we consider 
section 46 of the Immigration Act, I wonder if this bill is 
necessary since in my mind, in the interpretation I give to 
the section 46, the offence provided in Bill S-12 can also be 
found in section 46 and also in subsection (b). 


Honourable senators, could it be possible to know what 
is behind this bill? Is the objective to go further than 
section 46 itself? 
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Such are of course the questions we ask ourselves. And 
we wish to be provided with answers before we vote for a 
bill which, in my belief—I do not know if I make myself 
clear enough—is already included in the Immigration Act. 


And there is also section 48 in the Immigration Act, 
which still covers all offences not specifically referred to 
in the Immigration Act. 


Section 48 provides the following: 


Every person who violates any provision of this Act 
or the regulations or any order or direction lawfully 
made or given thereunder for which no punishment is 
elsewhere provided in this Act or the regulations is 
guilty of an offence and is liable on summary convic- 
tion to a fine not exceeding five hundred dollars or to 
imprisonment for a term not exceeding six months or 
to both. 


That is included in the statutes to which I referred in 
the beginning in the Immigration Act. Why not use the 
existing act? Why another piece of legislation which, in 
my mind, is a copy of what already is in the statutes? I 
have always been against overloading our statutes with 
amendments to a section of an act that often go contrary 
to the original section. This, of course, does not satisfy me; 
neither, I believe, the official Opposition. We are not at all 
satisfied with the explanations given. I do not blame the 
bill’s sponsor who, in my opinion, showed great skill in 
succeeding to introduce a bill as simple as this one, but 
which raised so many doubts amongst senators who, like 
myself, raised certain questions—Senator Croll for 
instance. Other senators put questions when the bill was 
presented. 


Given therefore the number of such questions, and the 
important doubts raised by honourable senators, which I 
raise also on second reading, I think the government 
leader would be wise in referring the bill to committee so 
that we may meet and question the experts and those who 
drafted the bill, and find out the ideas behind the bill. 


I think if we refer the bill to committee for a more 
thorough and comprehensive examination, maybe our 
questions will have very easy answers. But until then, I 
believe that everything in the bill is already included in 
the general act, and I do not see the point in having an 
extra section which, in my opinion, would only duplicate 
what already exists in the act. 


Honourable senators, in concluding, I do hope that the 
Government Leader will allow this bill to be referred to 
the committee so that we may meet the experts who 
drafted this piece of legislation and direct questions to 
them that may dispel our doubts so that we may have 
clear legislation. I say once more that there is a hidden 
motive here and we do not know the main reason for 
which this bill was introduced in the Senate. 


@ (1440) 
[English] 

Hon. David A. Croll: Honourable senators, there is not 
much that I can add to what has already been said by 
Senator Asselin in his very potent attack on this bill. I 
don’t know why any member of this house should be 
asked to vote on a bill when we have not been given some 
very important information which I consider to be 
necessary. 
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I attempted this morning to find out from the appropri- 
ate department how many people have been deported from 
Canada during recent years, and I was informed that 2,504 
were deported in 1970 and 4,027 in 1971. I said, “This is 
1974. If you haven’t got the figure for 1974, what about 
1972 and 1973?” The reply was that this information would 
be provided to honourable senators before we vote on the 
bill. T have not seen any of it. I do not know whether the 
honourable gentleman has that information. He shakes his 
head. 


Senator Grosart: The bill is going to committee. 


Senator Croll: It is not a matter of the bill’s going to 
committee. We are not “patsies” here. When a bill is 
presented it should be judged on its merits in this place. 
The purpose of a committee hearing is to clarify, but we 
ought to know all about a bill before referring it to com- 
mittee. Senator Asselin points out that the Criminal Code 
covers this bill completely. Of course it does, and it has 
done so for a hundred years. It is a proper point to find out 
from time to time how many have been jailed for entering 
the country illegally, or after being deported, whichever 
the case may be. 


This may appear to be a minor matter which arises in 
connection with the Haitians, 1,500 of whom are now in 
Montreal. When did they arrive there and how? Who 
brought them in and who gave them work permits? Surely 
our department should have known that these people were 
coming in. The number is not 100 or 200 but 1,500. Records 
are kept of those who enter, and inquiries should have 
been made when after two or three weeks this mass was 
seen entering. But all of a sudden we discover them and 
tell them they must leave. These are human beings, and 
they may have been misled. Some agency may have lured 
them to the country. If you read the news stories in the 
Montreal papers you will see that work permits were 
provided for them. They did not work for wages, not even 
for peanuts. All they got were the shells, and when there 
was no further work they were tossed out. Now we talk of 
deporting them. 


I have not seen any need for the bill. In the light of the 
present immigration controversy in this country, about 
which I will have something to say, it seems to me that the 
bill is premature. Always in the past such matters have 
been presented to us after being dealt with by the House 
of Commons. In this particular instance we have an oppor- 
tunity to say something about it before it reaches the other 
house and before it reaches us in a more formal fashion. 
Perhaps we can reach some conclusions as to why this is 
being presented in this fashion rather than in a green 
paper in due course. 


What has happened? I will give you the situation in 
capsule form. There were 120,000 immigrants to Canada in 
1972 and 180,000 in 1973, and it looks as though there will 
be 200,000 in 1974—approximately half of whom are not 
white. Normally 70 per cent of our immigration is Euro- 
pean or American. That is what our panic is all about. It is 
much more emotional than it is real. No one in this 
country disagrees that it is not the birthright of any 
person to be allowed to settle in Canada and become a 
Canadian citizen. However, Canada needs and will contin- 
ue to need new people from abroad to develop and build it, 
but they must fit into our Canadian milieu. No one denies 
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that limits are necessary on immigration, and never again 
must we find ourselves in the position we did some time 
ago when we lost control of our immigration. We badly 
need immigrants who will do the manual and menial work 
that native-born Canadians increasingly will not do. 
There are a thousand jobs available in hotels in the 
Toronto area. These jobs cannot be filled. Alberta needs 
40,000 more workers and will need perhaps 100,000 in the 
almost immediate future. We need a flexibile immigration 
policy that will provide a steady flow, because once the 
spigot is turned off it is difficult to turn it on again. It isa 
backward step to bring in immigrants just to match jobs. 
To the knowledge of every member of the Senate, hun- 
dreds of thousands of immigrants have entered this coun- 
try in recent years without jobs. Since 1946 they have been 
coming here and finding employment. They have enriched 
this country, and our horizons are still high. The suspicion 
that is aroused in my mind, if not in the minds of others, is 
that we are back to the Mackenzie King doctrine that 
immigrants should be sought to fit the country’s social 
structure. We had gotten away from that policy, but we 
are returning to it. If that happens we will find that 
immigrants from northern and southern Europe and the 
United States will be welcome, while people from Asia and 
Africa will not. This country needs people. In the early 
1900s, almost up to World War I, we landed immigrants in 
this country at the rate of 1,000 a day. We sent them to the 
West and they built that country. Some sit in the Senate 
and the House of Commons. They are everywhere in 
Canada. 


We are now faced with a different situation. Alberta and 
Saskatchewan are golden provinces, rich beyond dreams 
in natural resources. But resources need people, they need 
consumers and workers. If these provinces are to fulfil 
their destiny, if we are to stop sending our resources out of 
the country, we need people where the resources are. If we 
believe in the policy that the Minister of Finance has been 
preaching, which in my opinion is eminently correct, we 
need an expansionary economy. One cannot work out the 
number required in advance. It is too unpredictable and 
there is too great a time lag between the time we need 
people to fulfil our requirements and the time we are able 
to get them. Few realize the problems. In parts of the 
country unemployment is now as high as 10 per cent. The 
average figure is 5 per cent, but in some areas it is as high 
as 10 per cent. Alberta has an immediate need for 40,000 of 
the sort of people who will not be afraid to dirty their 
hands and use their shoulders. 
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In 1967 we did away with the quota system affecting 
migrants. Administratively we handled the problem well. 
We could still handle the problem in that way, but for 
some reason we are making a big issue of it. No one 
suggests that we should have an open-door policy, particu- 
larly when doors are closing in almost every part of the 
world. But self-protection on our part should not be too 
rigid or fixed. We must make allowance for human and 
humane considerations and responsibility. We need to 
introduce green papers as quickly as possible. We are 
getting bits and pieces of information from government 
and from newspaper leaks, and the situation is hard to 
understand. It is understandable that misunderstanding 
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follows. The result is that great harm is being done by 
people going about the country accusing Canada of racism, 
which in my view is not true. There is no intention of 
racism. Such accusations do harm to this country, to those 
who have come here with the intention that others will 
follow in due course, to those who have benefited this 
nation, who have helped build it. 


Senator Asselin has made a total case. We have the 
Criminal Code, which has dealt with law breakers in a 
particular way for 100 years. What are they doing, build- 
ing a bureaucracy within the department? What is the 
purpose of it? We haven’t heard what the purpose is. So 
far as I am concerned, I would vote against this bill 
whether I sat on this or the other side of the house. 


Hon. Allister Grosart: Honourable senators, it is quite 
obvious that many questions in your minds have not been 
answered. The sponsor of the bill has said he is prepared 
to send it to committee, and it has been suggested— 
particularly by Senator Croll a moment ago—that it might 
not be the best procedure. Senator Croll made the very 
good point that if these important questions are raised on 
second reading, answers should be given on second 
reading. 

I agree. I therefore propose to the Leader of the Govern- 
ment—when he is ready to listen—that we avail ourselves 
at this time of one of our rules which would permit the 
minister to enter the Senate chamber and discuss this 
important bill here. I refer to rule 18, which reads: 


When a bill or other matter relating to any subject 
administered by a department of the Government of 
Canada is being considered by the Senate or in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, a minister, not being a member of 
the Senate, may on invitation from the Senate enter 
the Senate chamber and, subject to the rules, orders, 
usages, forms and proceedings of the Senate, may take 
part in the debate. 


I suggest this is a unique time, an appropriate time, for us 
to avail ourselves of this rule. 


As honourable senators have suggested, this bill may 
well be—if I may use the phrase—“jumping the gun” on 
the consideration of our whole immigration policy. As has 
been suggested, the minister and his officials, and the 
newspapers, have given us some indication of the oncom- 
ing immigration policy by bits and pieces. So we have 
nothing but an ad hoc conception of what is involved in 
our immigration policy affecting the future. 


I therefore seriously suggest that the Leader of the 
Government give consideration to our using this rule, 
which has not been used for many years. I do not believe it 
has been used during my time here, but I think this is an 
excellent opportunity to create such a precedent in our 
ongoing consideration of bills. 


Hon. Raymond J. Perrault: Honourable senators, as 
much as I value the proposal put forward by the Deputy 
Leader of the Opposition, may I suggest that one of the 
most competent bodies in this country is to be found in the 
Standing Senate Committee on Legal and Constitutional 
Affairs. I suggested at the outset of the consideration of 
this measure that, because of the many questions in the 
minds of honourable senators on both sides of the house, 
we should refer this matter to the committee constituted 
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specifically for the purpose of considering this and 
Associated legislation. 


Senator Grosart: Would the leader not agree that under 
our rules the bill should go not to that committee but to 
another committée? 


Senator Langlois: Foreign Affairs. 


Senator Perrault: I accept the observation of the 
Deputy Leader of the Opposition. He is right. The measure 
would go to another committee of this house, Foreign 
Affairs, made up, however, of a similar body of expertise 
and legal ability. I do not believe it is beyond the compe- 
tence of the members of the Senate to consider in commit- 
tee the clauses of this bill, its nuances, and ask appropriate 
questions of departmental officials. After that process has 
been gone through and exhausted, if the members are still 
desirous of hearing from the minister and of receiving his 
assurances, that is a step we can consider. But it is dif- 
ficult to conceive that every time a measure comes before 
this chamber our automatic reaction should be to ask the 
minister to appear on the floor of this house. As the 
Deputy Leader of the Opposition has said, it is an extraor- 
dinary procedure which is not commonplace. 


Senator Grosart: I did not say “every time.” 


Senator Perrault: I hope the suggestion is not that this 
chamber is not competent to deal with such a simple and 
straightforward measure as the one before us. As I stated 
last week, I hope we can refer this bill to committee as 
expeditiously as possible, there to ascertain the views of 
honourable senators from all parts of the chamber. 


Senator Grosart: On the possibility that my remarks 
may have been misunderstood, as apparently they were, 
may I make two comments. My reason for making my 
proposal, following Senator Croll’s speech, was that I have 
never, during my time here, seen a bill in the Senate 
where so many questions were raised and not answered. I 
agree with Senator Croll that this question should be 
answered in the Senate. Whether the method I have sug- 
gested is ideal I do not know, but certainly I fully agree 
that such questions must be answered in the Senate. It is 
not good enough to ask the Senate to approve such a bill in 
principle on second reading when many of the principles 
inherent in the bill are not before us. I therefore suggested 
that it is a unique case and the matter should first be dealt 
with in the Senate. 


Secondly, the Leader of the Government seems to have 
some objection to calling the minister. He reminds me of 
secretaries who are sometimes anxious to protect their 
bosses and in the process do more harm than good. I 
suggest that in this particular case the minister would be 
delighted to come. He has shown himself well able to 
explain the immigration policy. It is not essential that he 
come before the Senate under rule 18, but I think it is 
essential that he appear before the committee if it is not 
discussed in the chamber. 


@ (1500) 


Senator Forsey: Honourable senators, I rise to suggest 
that the use of rule 18 is not such an extraordinary meas- 
ure as has been suggested by the Leader of the Govern- 
ment. If my recollection is correct, this rule was adopted 
in 1947. Between the years 1947 and 1952 it was made use 
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OI very extensively and, | think, with general satisfaction. 
Of course, I was not here, so I cannot speak from personal 
knowledge, but from my reading of the record I think that 
is true. 


I have never heard it suggested before that the use of 
this rule in any way reflected upon the competence of the 
Senate. I think it would be a great pity if the remarks of 
the Leader of the Government on this subject were 
allowed to pass unchallenged. Perhaps this is not an 
appropriate occasion for using rule 18, but I think it ought 
to be on the record that not only is the rule there, but it 
was put there for a purpose and it served a very useful 
purpose in the years it was used. It should not be regarded 
as something utterly extraordinary, outrageous, insulting 
to the Senate. Surely we cannot take it that something 
passed by the Senate and put in its rules is a reflection 
upon the competence of the Senate. If that is the way we 
feel about rule 18, then we had better get it out of there, 
not leave it sitting there as a monument of a momentary 
aberration of the Senate in the past, when it apparently 
was prepared to reflect upon its own competence. I should 
like to utter a most emphatic protest against any slur upon 
this rule, or upon its use whenever the Senate sees fit to 
make use of it. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, I find this to be 
a rather incredible exchange. There is a substantial meas- 
ure of choplogic being employed this afternoon. The spon- 
sor of this proposal has not even been given an opportu- 
nity to close the second reading debate and, in so doing, to 
answer some of the questions posed by honourable sena- 
tors. I find it incredible that before the mover has been 
given an opportunity to reply and to deal with some of the 
questions raised by honourable senators, some honourable 
senators talk about calling the minister to testify before 
the Senate. It is almost a case of, “Don’t confuse me with 
the facts, my mind is made up.” 


May I suggest that Senator Laird be given an opportu- 
nity to close the debate. If there are concerns still in the 
minds of honourable senators at that point, then let us 
follow the procedures clearly called for under rule 
67(1)(g) whereby the Standing Senate Committee on For- 
eign Affairs shall deal with all bills, messages, petitions, 
inquiries, papers and other matters relating to foreign and 
Commonwealth relations generally, including immigra- 
tion. 


Senator Grosart: You should have read that earlier. 


Senator Perrault: I cannot understand why certain hon- 
ourable senators are determined to shortcut the proce- 
dures under our parliamentary system, and I find it espe- 
cially difficult to understand in view of the fact that the 
Deputy Leader of the Opposition has, in the past, spoken 
so eloquently about the parliamentary system and the 
rights of honourable senators. 


May I suggest that we follow the established procedures, 
and if there are still concerns in the minds of honourable 
senators with respect to this measure, by all means let us 
call the appropriate minister. 


Senator Grosart: Honourable senators, I rise on a ques- 
tion of privilege. I do not like being accused of ignoring 
the rules of the Senate. I wish to make it clear to the 
Leader of the Government and to honourable senators 
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that I have the right, as has any other senator, at any time 
to invoke a rule of the Senate. I suggest to the Leader of 
the Government that he not allow his emotions to run 
away with him again. In no way is there any breach of the 
rules when I suggest that a rule be invoked. I am entitled 
to invoke any rule of the Senate at any time during a 
debate, which is exactly what I did. 


As for the suggestion made by the Leader of the Govern- 
ment that Senator Laird be permitted to close the debate, 
there is no need for such a suggestion. Under the very 
rules which the Leader of the Government has talked 
about, Senator Laird will inevitably close the debate, and 
Her Honour will call attention to that fact.: 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, Senator Gro- 
sart’s proposal is certainly in order, but it is premature. 
That is the essence of the situation. We have procedures in 
the Senate which have stood the test of time rather well, 
procedures which suggest that this measure can be dealt 
with without creating a national issue and without requir- 
ing the minister to testify on the floor of this chamber, 
before all of our established practices have been employed. 
That is the only suggestion from this side. 


Senator Bélisle: Honourable senators, may I be permit- 
ted to answer, in part, the sermon to which we have just 
been subjected by the Leader of the Government? I feel 
that if the Leader is going to perform a service in this 
chamber he had better cool off and give us an opportunity 
to study matters properly. Patience is an important asset 
for any leader. The Leader of the Government has 
expressed the view that we on the committee have already 
made up our minds. Our minds have not been made up. 
However, if he continues in this vein, I, as a member of the 
committee, will vote against it on principle. I would sug- 
gest to the Leader of the Government that he be a little 
more composed during our debates, if he wishes to be more 
successful. 


Senator Croll: Honourable senators, I rise on a question 
of privilege regarding the unnecessary, uncomplimentary 
reference made by the Leader of the Government in sug- 
gesting that too much attention was paid to what I have 
said. It would be much better for him to pay attention to 
substance rather than emotion. 


Senator Argue: Honourable senators, I should like to 
make a few remarks in this debate but I am not prepared 
to proceed at this time. Therefore, I move the adjournment 
of the debate. 


On motion of Senator Argue, debate adjourned. 
The Senate adjourned during pleasure. 


At 8 p.m. the sitting was resumed. 


APPROPRIATION BILL NO. 3, 1974 
SECOND READING 


The Senate resumed from earlier this day the debate on 
the motion of Senator Langlois for the second reading of 
Bill C-31, for granting to Her Majesty certain sums of 
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money for the public service for the financial year ending 
31st March 1975. 


Hon. Allister Grosart: Honourable senators, Bill C-31, 
which is now before us, once again seems to me to point up 
the very unsatisfactory way in which the Parliament of 
Canada is attempting to deal with the business of supply. 
There have been many attempts over the years to improve 
the procedures. Honourable senators will be well aware of 
the decision in the other place a few years ago to send all 
estimates automatically to standing committees and get 
rid of the more cumbersome procedure of having the 
estimates dealt with in Committee of the Whole. 


This has been an extraordinary year, particularly in 
view of the election, and one of the results, not only of 
that but of other matters, is this bill, which is in many 
ways the most extraordinary bill of its kind that has ever 
been before Parliament. Another result is that in the other 
place they are now back to the old procedures whereby, in 
the last few days, even as late as yesterday, they were still 
dealing with estimates in Committee of the Whole. 


This bill now comes to us with some sense of urgency, 
because we have been told that if this bill is not passed by 
October 31 next the government will not have the money 
to pay its bills. This, of course, is an old story to us, but I 
think we are entitled to wonder why once again the 
government has let itself run so close to the deadline. 


Parliament has been in session for a month. There has 
been time to introduce this bill, certainly time to proceed 
with the estimates, much sooner than was done. Certainly 
there has been lots of time, having proceeded with the 
estimates, to bring the appropriation bill before us. As I 
say, we are now faced with some sense of urgency. It is not 
our intention on this side to insist on our regular proce- 
dures, because we have undertaken to permit two readings 
of the appropriation bill today. All being well, I say “all 
being well” assuming that all goes according to the plans 
made in the corridors—the bill will be up for third reading 
tomorrow. That has been part of the agreement undertak- 
en by the Leader of the Opposition. 


In placing the basic information on the appropriation 
bill before us, Senator Langlois gave us his usual exhaus- 
tive explanation, and I compliment him on it. He told us, 
of course, that we can discuss all the figures in the esti- 
mates. We have an expectation of government expendi- 
tures this year of some $24 billion. In addition there are 
certain other items which are most certainly expenditures, 
as Senator Langlois admitted—old age pension and 
income supplement expenditures—which will bring the 
total government expenditures anticipated for this year up 
to the amazing total of over $26 billion. 


This raises the question that has been raised before in 
the Senate, and also from time to time by the Standing 
Senate Committee on National Finance. I am glad to say 
that there appears to be at this time a disposition on the 
part of the government to pay some attention to what the 
Senate and that Senate committee have been suggesting. 


We had in the Speech from the Throne a statement that 
the federal government would use “restraint” in its spend- 
ing. It did not say specifically that the government would 
use any restraint this year, and the fact is that there is no 
restraint whatsoever being used, because federal govern- 
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ment expenditures in the first six months of this year are 
up 20 per cent. The recommendation which the Senate and 
the Senate committee have made over and over again is 
that in no year, and particularly not in an inflationary 
year, should the increase in federal government expendi- 
tures be greater than the increase in the GNP. 


I should also like to refer back to the year 1969, when 
Senator D’Arcy Leonard was chairman of the Standing 
Senate Committee on National Finance. The committee’s 
report in that year, as quoted in Senate Hansard of June 
25, 1969, contained this statement on expenditures: 


This led to the committee’s recommendation that Gov- 
ernment expenditures do not increase at rates greater 
than that of the gross national product when there are 
inflationary forces present. The committee holds that 
this recommendation is still valid. 


In the following year, 1970, dealing with the committee’s 
report on the same point, Senator Leonard, as reported in 
Senate Hansard of March 24, 1970, said: 


Your committee has been concerned in the past to 
compare the trend of Government expenditures with 
the increase in gross national production. It is obvious 
that as we grow wealthier and our production 
increases our expenditures are also going to increase. 
However, there is a broad, rough guideline that may 
be used in this type of study. The increase in federal 
Government expenditures can be compared from year 
to year with the increase in our gross national produc- 
tion. Our expenditures for the year ending March 31, 
1970, one week from today, are up about 11 per cent 
from the expenditures in the previous fiscal year. Our 
gross national production... is up about 9.3 per cent. 
Our federal Government expenditures have again in 
this current, now-ending fiscal year increased more 
rapidly than the gross national production of the 
country. This is a warning sign that has been needed 
to some extent by the Government in announcing 
during the year what has been called its austerity 
program. 


Once again, honourable senators, we have an announce- 
ment of, if not an austerity program, at least a restraint 
program; but there is not much evidence that anything is 
being done about it. I should point out that in the figures 
before us we are only dealing with about $9.5 billion of the 
total of $26.2 or $26.3 billion. These are the figures before 
us, but they are, over an over again, specifically related to 
the estimates. 


Whenever the subject of the galloping increase in feder- 
al government expenditures comes up we are invariably 
given certain sets of apologia. One, of course, is the old 
statement that provincial and municipal expenditures 
have been rising faster over a period of time than federal 
government expenditures. 


Senator Perrault: Hear, hear. 


Senator Grosart: The Leader of the Government says, 
“Hear, hear.” I wonder if he will also say, “Hear, hear,” 
when I reiterate that in the first half of this year federal 
government expenditures are up 20 per cent, whereas all 
the evidence indicates that in the current situation both 
the provinces and municipalities are showing far more 
restraint in expenditures than the federal government. 
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The trend of the past was a good one. Perhaps it should 
have been followed. But the evidence before us is that it is 
not being followed this year and will not be followed in 
the next year. Of course, we are often told that, if you look 
at total federal government expenditures, you must 
extract the transfer payments to provinces and to 
individuals. That is a useful exercise for certain purposes. 
It is useful when comparing federal, provincial and 
municipal expenditures, otherwise you would be duplicat- 
ing the numbers, but it is not germane to the basic propo- 
sition that the problem facing.the country at the moment 
is the very high percentage the federal government take is 
of the national productivity. 

@ (2010) 

Then we are also told that there must be a division 
between budgetary votes and budgetary statutory items, 
and perhaps non-budgetary items. Well, here again it 


seems to me that the argument is specious. What this 


argument seems to suggest is that because certain acts 
were passed, and certain expenditures are now falling on 
the government because of those acts, those acts must 
never be changed. It is like saying that the board of 
directors of a corporation, having once decided on a cer- 
tain program, no matter whether it is a loser, or whether it 
is too expensive or too rich for the blood of the corpora- 
tion, must never change that program. I have often won- 
dered if anybody could produce an example of the govern- 
ment’s saying, “We have looked over all the statutory 
expenditures, which amount to more than half the budget, 
and have decided that there are some that are now un- 
necessary, and that can be cut.” 


The Leader of the Government on one occasion said, 
quite rightly, that what surprised him was that no one 
ever suggests what cuts could be made. The answer to that 
is that that is entirely a matter for the government, if it is 
as good a housekeeper as it thinks it is, to decide what 
such cuts should be, and where they can be made. 


It is fair also to say that the minister, when he was 
before the committee, gave what appears to be a very 
explicit promise, that in the year ahead, at least, every 
attempt would be made to follow the suggestions made by 
the Senate and the Senate committee over the years. Mr. 
Chretien said to the committee: 


Our goal is certainly not to take more of the GNP at 
this time than we have taken this year. I am preparing 
the estimates for next year and it is my goal that we 
will not as a federal government take more out of the 
share of the GNP than we are taking this year. Of 
course, the level will be higher, because the GNP will 
be much higher. 


I read that into the record, honourable senators, because 
some of us will be looking at the estimates next year in the 
hope that the minister is able to achieve that very worthy 
result as he administers the departmental estimates as 
they come before him. 


In Bill C-31 we have two sets of estimates. We are now 
asked to grant supply for the whole year, in the total 
amount of the main estimates of some $23 billion, and 
about $1 billion in supplementaries. We have already 
granted interim supply, as I said the other day, and some 
of the expenditures of the government have been dealt 
with in the last three months by governor general’s war- 
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rants, which are now included in the estimates before us. 
In other words, Parliament is now asked to validate the 
action of the government in expending certain amounts 
under governor general’s warrants. I make no complaint 
about that, because the governor-general’s warrants have, 
in the main, been instituted for this specific purpose, to 
provide for government expenditures at a time when Par- 
liament is not in session due to an election. 


In looking through the bill there are a few items that 
perhaps I should call to the attention of honourable sena- 
tors. I hope it will be understood that I am not necessarily 
critical of these expenditures. I bring them before the 
Senate largely for information. I hope that the Leader of 
the Government will not misinterpret my purpose, as I 
thought he did this afternoon when I was seeking a 
method to get better information. I hope he will not 
assume that I am necessarily being critical. I think it is 
the function of those on the committee who have some 
responsibilities, particularly those of us who are members 
of the Official Opposition, to bring some of the larger 
figures to the attention of the Senate. 


The report of the committee has already dealt with the 
main items in which there are very substantial increases 
on a year-to-year basis in any one department. Therefore, I 
shall not deal with those now. There are, however, other 
items that may be of interest in indicating the kind of 
expenditures that become necessary in the operation of a 
business as large as that of the Government of Canada. 


Atomic Energy of Canada, for example, will require this 
year, or at least will be given, about $196 million—$81 
million representing budgetary, and $115 million repre- 
senting non-budgetary items. 


The item for the Canadian International Development 
Agency, which represents Canada’s contribution to the 
problems of the developing world, totals this year $566 
million. I draw this particularly to the attention of hon- 
ourable senators because, when the transfer of resources 
from the private sector is added to this sum, Canada, for 
the first time, will have attained that figure of 1 per cent 
of the gross national product which, according to the 
famous Pearson report, was the objective we should set for 
ourselves. It is a matter of congratulations to Canada that 
we have finally reached that figure. 


Under Indian Affairs and Northern Development, vote 5, 
on page 10, provides for operating expenditures for the 
Indian and Eskimo Affairs programs in the amount of $273 
million. I draw this particularly to the attention of hon- 
ourable senators because it has always seemed to me that 
there must be something wrong with our expenditures in 
this field because over and over again we are told that we 
are not doing the right thing by our Indian and Eskimo 
population. As I say, the total this year is $273 million in 
operating expenditures, with an additional $81 million in 
capital expenditures. This is part of a very large ongoing 
program of some $700 million for the whole Northern 
Affairs spectrum. About $300 million is being spent on 
Indian and Eskimo problems. One wonders what is wrong. 
These are fantastic amounts of money for our deserving 
native population of perhaps not more than 250,000 people. 
What are we doing wrong? Apparently we are spending 
this kind of money, and not satisfying their requirements. 
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When he was before the committee the minister said 
that he was very proud of the program, and I am sure he 
is, but it seems to me that there may be a time when either 
this chamber or the other will need to look very carefully 
at these expenditures to see whether the tremendous 
amounts of money involved are being spent in the right 
way, at the right time and for the right purposes. 


Then, honourable senators, coming to vote 10 under the 
Department of Justice on page 14, we find that Informa- 
tion Canada is being voted $10.4 million. I am not sure if 
that indicates that the government has lost some faith in 
Information Canada, because that is about the level that 
its expenditures here have been at for some time, and we 
have had evidence in our committee that Information 
Canada could use more money if it could get it. Is this, 
perhaps, an admission that this highly touted program is 
now a failure and is being phased out? I don’t know. I 
merely raise the question. 


@ (2020) 


In looking through the bill, and thinking of those items 
in which honourable senators have in the past shown 
particular interest, on page 21 I find a very large expendi- 
ture item, which I am sure will have the full approbation 
of the very distinguished senator immediately to my left, 
of $47,752,000 for the Cape Breton Development 
Corporation. 


Senator Macdonald: Little enough. 


Senator Grosart: On page 22, under the Secretary of 
State Department there are votes 45, 50 and 55, which will 
be of particular interest to Senator Beaubien and, I am 
sure, to others. These refer, of course, to the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation. Its total claim this year on the 
consolidated revenue fund will be $298,839,000. Vote 45 is 
payment to the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation for 
operating expenditures in providing a broadcasting ser- 
vice, $234,982,000; vote 50, payment to the Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation for capital expenditures in providing 
a broadcasting service and to cancel some previous votes, 
$56,657,000; and vote 55, payment to the Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation for operating and capital expendi- 
tures providing host country broadcasting services for the 
1976 Summer Olympics, $7,200,000. 


I am sure that honourable senators who have been 
concerned about some of the fictions of these expenditures 
on behalf of the CBC will be interested to know that 
apparently at long last there is going to be an end to this 
nonsense of the government’s providing money to the 
CBC to pay the interest on loans from the government. I 
have this note from the Treasury Board, which perhaps it 
would be well to read into the record: 


In 1974-75, for the first time, the annual capital 
requirements of the CBC were provided for as a budg- 
etary vote rather than as a loan vote. Table 7 only 
compares budgetary amounts for 1973-74 and 1974-75. 
The increase of $60 million that is shown does not 
reflect the offset of $34.5 million in non-budgetary 
capital loans provided in 1973-74. Pages 24-50 and 24-51 
of 1974-75 main estimates display the total program of 
the CBC for these two years, and show a net increase 
of only $25.6 million or 9.4 per cent, the higher capital 
amount being partially offset by the elimination of the 
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amount previously provided as a budgetary expendi- 
ture to service the capital loans outstanding. 


I come now, honourable senators, to three items in the 
supplementary estimates (A) which are examples—proof, 
I think—of the statement I made earlier that the manner 
in which Parliament is now dealing with the business of 
supply is in serious need of revision. In fact, I hope, when 
I am through dealing with these three items, that honour- 
able senators will agree with me that there is a degree of 
absurdity in this way of granting supply to the govern- 
ment. I refer first to page 32, schedule B. Vote lla under 
Energy, Mines and Resources, headed Mineral and Energy 
Resources Program— 


Senator Langlois: Is the honourable senator referring to 
the vote? 


Senator Grosart: I am referring to the bill. I am sure 
Senator Langlois would expect me to refer to the bill, and 
not to some other document, in this context. The vote is 
described as: 


Payments for purposes of the Petroleum Products 
Compensation Program, as described generally in the 
Imported Oil and Petroleum Products Compensation 
Regulations made by the Governor in Council pursu- 
ant to Energy, Mines and Resources Vote 11b of the 
Appropriation Act No. 1, 1974— 


And so on. 


—such payments being for the restraint of prices of 
petroleum products to consumers— 


This is an item of $470 million. It is to provide for the 
Petroleum Products Compensation Program. But the 
extraordinary thing is that the act setting up the program 
is not yet before us. Here we are providing this amount 
retroactively, because it has been handled in governor 
general’s warrants. We are now validating expenditures of 
a government program which has not been approved by 
Parliament. 


The second item, also under Energy, Mines and 
Resources, vote 52a, Energy Supplies Allocation Board, is 
for: 


Payments, in accordance with and subject to regula- 
tions made by the Governor in Council— 


That is to say, the same program. 


—and to authorize the Energy Supplies Allocation 
Board (c) from and after November 1, 1974 to adminis- 
ter the said regulations, and (d) to perform such other 
duties and functions in connection with the said regu- 
lations and the Petroleum Products Compensation 
Program as the Minister may require. 


What has happened here is that a decision was made to 
spin off the expenditures under this program from the 
department itself to this board, and it is true that the 
board was set up some time ago under the Energy Supplies 
Emergency Act. But we are faced with the same situation 
here. At the moment there is no authorization whatsoever 
in substantive legislation other than this bill, if it is 
passed, for this expenditure. The government has merely 
said, “We intend to give this money to the board when Bill 
C-32 is passed.” Bill C-32 had first reading in the House of 
Commons on Friday. So here we have $330 million which 
we are asked by a vote in the supplementary estimates to 
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provide for a new program that has not been approved by 
Parliament. 


If there can be any further indication of the absurdity in 
the way we are doing this, I do not know what it is. 


What is the authority of Parliament? Someone will say 
immediately that this bill will become an act of Parlia- 
ment. Of course it will, if it is passed. So we shall have 
money provided for two types of government program and 
have money available to be expended by a board whose 
authority to do so has not been approved by Parliament. 


One wonders what would happen if Parliament refused 
to pass that bill. What would happen to this money? 
Parliament would be in a position of having refused to 
pass the act setting up the program while there is another 
act—merely an appropriation bill—which authorizes those 
expenditures and, in effect, legislates this program into 
action. 


I say it is an absurd situation, that we can have a 
government program that has not been approved by Par- 
liament established by a mere vote in the supplementary 
estimates. 


@ (2030) 


Perhaps I should now read from an explanatory note 
that was put before the committee by Treasury Board. It is 
as follows: 


The purpose of the Oil Import Compensation Pro- 
gram is to maintain a stable oil price regime in 
Canada by protecting eastern consumers of petroleum 
products from the effect of increased costs of imported 
oil in the period since January 1, 1974. There is as yet 
no statutory provision for the program, and no allow- 
ance for payments was made in the 1974-75 Main 
Estimates. 


Yet Treasury Board is prepared to come before a commit- 
tee of this house and boldly state, “There is no statutory 
provision, but go ahead and vote $440 million and $330 
million.” 


Further in the explanatory note there is this: 


The Energy Supplies Allocation Board Vote 52a covers 
payment requirements for the months of November 
and December. Payments for the period January 1 to 
March 31, 1974 were provided for in Supplementary 
Estimates (B) 1973-74. 


The best that can be said for the whole program is that 
you may find here a one-paragraph description of the 
purport of an act which is an inch thick. That is what 
Parliament will be asked to approve. But what Parliament 
is being asked to approve will already have been legislated 
once we pass this bill, if it is passed. ' 


A further example appears on page 34 of the bill under 
Industry, Trade and Commerce, vote 4la in the depart- 
mental estimates. Here we have exactly the same thing. 
We have a vote in connection with the Two-price Wheat 
Program, the amount being $79 million. What is happening 
is that there is another bill coming. The explanation we 
have is as follows: 


The Two-price Wheat policy announced on Septem- 
ber 12, 1973 is designed to provide a fixed domestic 
price for wheat for a seven-year period. 
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I am leaving out those parts which do not relate to the 
point I am making. 


This policy was embodied in Bill C-33, that was before 
the last Parliament. This legislation will be re-intro- 
duced shortly. Payment for the current year is pro- 
posed via an Appropriation Act, with payments appli- 
cable to the following six years to be authorized by 
the legislation. 


Here, again, is the bald statement that provision for 
payment for the last six years of this program will require 
legislation, and by that is obviously meant the passage of a 
bill explaining the whole program. But the bald statement 
is that as far as this year is concerned the attitude is, “If 
Parliament is foolish enough to agree, we are going to ask 
it to approve the first year of the program on the basis of a 
one-paragraph description. Forget the bill; it will come 
along.” 

What will happen if the bill does not pass the other 
place? It can be said, of course, that these are problems 
created, to some extent, by the election. But one has to ask 
why these bills were not brought before us? They could 
have been. Other bills are going through the other place. 
The bill in relation to the petroleum situation has been 
introduced now, and could have been introduced two or 
three weeks ago if anybody was really concerned about 
respecting the rights of Parliament in this regard. 


I am sure I will be told, as we have been told over and 
over again in these circumstances, that this appropriation 
bill will become an act of Parliament. That is not the 
point. The point is that the bill spelling out the program in 
detail, which is subject to discussion, amendment, and so 
forth, here and in the other place, is not before us. Yet, we 
are now being asked to pass these three items in this 
appropriation bill. 

Honourable senators, I make this protest because I think 
the time has come when our officials, our ministers and 
the government have got to be told that this practice 
should not continue. It shows disrespect for Parliament. In 
the discussions on the estimates, there were refusals by 
ministers to answer questions. One minister said, “I won’t 
answer the question,” and one wonders what this whole 
concept of the business of supply amounts to. The tradi- 
tional concept is that the voting of supply is the essence of 
the control of the executive by Parliament. Well, we can 
see in the kind of thing we are asked to do here today 
what the executive bureaucrats and others think of the 
control that Parliament should have, the information that 
Parliament should have, and the respect that Parliament 
should have from the executive and those who present this 
situation to us. 

@ (2040) 


Hon. Sidney L. Buckwold: Honourable senators, I 
should like to make a small contribution after listening to 
the Deputy Leader of the Opposition. I think we would all 
have to agree with some of the erudite expressions of his 
opinion so far as the business of legislation is concerned, 
but I believe we should be reminded that the record of the 
government is exceptionally good, and in my relatively 
brief tenure here is, I think, the best with respect to 
supplementary estimates. With scarcely an exception, the 
major items in the supplementary estimates were pro- 
vided for the purpose of holding down the cost of living. 


They were provided for the purpose of protecting consum- 
ers during these very difficult days of serious inflation. I 
am sure that even the members of the Opposition would 
agree that in the energy emergency the action taken by 
the government was absolutely essential. The fact that we 
were in the process of an election for some months certain- 
ly made the work of Parliament more difficult, and in this 
I agree with what Senator Grosart has pointed out. 


When we look at the supplementary estimates totalling 
in the budgetary field $889 million—an immense amount 
of money for supplementaries—we should remember that 
$470 million plus $330 million was provided for the pur- 
pose of holding down the cost of energy in the province of 
Quebec, the Atlantic provinces and some parts of Ontario. 
Surely the members of the Opposition would agree that 
that was money well spent. 


Senator Grosart: Nobody said otherwise. 


Senator Buckwold: I agree with Senator Grosart’s 
point. The fact is that it was essential to do it. The only 
reason I am speaking is to point out to honourable sena- 
tors, and those who may read the debate, the fact that the 
expenditure of $889 million involved $470 million for 
energy and another $330 million for the environmental 
aspect of energy—all for the price of oil—most of which is 
recovered as a result of the export tax. It is really an 
exchange of dollars, by which one part of the country has 
been protected against exorbitant increases in the cost of 
fuel. The government, whatever its political philosophy, 
must be complimented on this, and I am sure the members 
of the Opposition would agree. 


The other major aspect is the $79,300,000 for the Two- 
price Wheat system, as we know it, which is another form 
of subsidy for those who eat bread. When listening to 
Senator Grosart one would feel that this was, in fact, a 
misdemeanour on the part of the Government of Canada. 


Senator Grosart: So it was. 


Senator Buckwold: I suggest that in the interests of the 
consumer we would all have to agree this was money well 
spent. 


Adding those three items, the $470 million and $330 
million for energy, and the $80 million for the bread 
subsidy in the budgetary expenditures, we get, out of $889 
million, a total of $880 million provided for the sole pur- 
pose of protecting consumers. I suggest to honourable 
senators that that is a very good record indeed, and that an 
additional $9 million is pretty minimal when we look at 
the supplementary estimates for budgetary purposes. 


The great bulk of the non-budgetary items is, of course, 
in respect of milk—$9 million in the non-budgetary items, 
out of a total of $15 million. 


I feel it incumbent on me once again to remind honour- 
able senators that of any year I can recall these supple- 
mentary estimates are minimal so far as general over- 
expenditure is concerned. I say that in answer to the 
accusation that was made. In fact, the government has 
watched the expenditures very carefully. The main esti- 
mates have been enough to carry the government, and I 
would estimate that 95 per cent of the supplementaries 
that we are asked to approve is in the interests of consum- 
ers, the users of goods in the country. I think this is to the 
credit of the Government of Canada. 


28299-18% 


Hon. Léopold Langlois: Honourable senators— 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, I must 
remind you that if Senator Langlois speaks now his 
speech will have the effect of closing the debate on the 
motion for the second reading of this bill. 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, I feel I should 
begin my remarks by referring to the question put to me 
this afternoon by the Deputy Leader of the Opposition. At 
the time I was not sure what he had in mind, and even 
after obtaining a copy of the transcript of his remarks I 
am still at a loss to understand exactly what he had in 
mind. His question was: 


I take it that the sponsor of the bill is prepared to give 
us the usual assurance, that the passage of this bill 
will not prevent us from examining any of the items 
contained in the estimates? I think it is usual to have 
that assurance. 


My memory might be failing me at this time, but I have 
searched my memory at great length, and even asked 
someone to make some research into answers given for a 
number of years past during which I have sponsored 
similar bills in this house, and I do not recall, nor indeed 
has any record been found in the debates of this chamber, 
to the effect that I have even been asked for, much less 
given, such an assurance in the past. I am at a loss to 
understand how I could give such an assurance to my 
honourable friend. I am in the hands of the Senate as 
much as he is. Provided any member of the house keeps 
within the ambit of our rules, he can raise a question and 
initiate a debate on it, make all kinds of inquiries about it, 
and I can assure my honourable friend that I will not raise 
any objection to his doing just that. Even if I did, I think I 
would be ruled out of order. 


I would assume that my honourable friend wanted to 
word his question so as to refer to the inquiries made last 
year by the Standing Senate Committee on National 
Finance into the expenditures of Information Canada. It 
was a matter for the committee to decide. I was not asked 
for, nor indeed did I give any assurance that this was 
going to be the case. If this is what he had in mind this 
afternoon, I can assure him that I would not oppose any 
inquiry of this kind into any matter pertaining to the 
present bill. Indeed, I would welcome it. I think our 
committee did a wonderful job last year with respect to 
Information Canada, and it could serve the same purpose 
in the future. I think this disposes of the question. I hope I 
have answered it to my honourable friend’s satisfaction, 
and that I need say no more on the subject. 


Senator Grosart: The Deputy Leader of the Govern- 
ment has, in effect, asked me for an explanation. The 
easiest one I could give him is that the minister in intro- 
ducing the estimates in the other place did give such an 
assurance, and it seemed to me that if the minister felt it 
necessary to give an assurance in the other place it might 
be well to have it here. 


@ (2050) 


Senator Langlois: Yes, but in the other place, as my 
honourable friend should know, they have a different way 
of doing things. They have what they call “grievance 
motions.” Such a thing does not exist in this chamber. 
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Senator Grosart: Yes, but surely my honourable friend 
is not saying that there is something wrong in my rising tq 
ask for an assurance that we can look at these figures 
again? It has nothing to do with the rules. I am merely 
asking for the assurance, and I can see no reason why 
there should be any objection to that kind of request, or, 
for that matter, any other I might make. I might ask him 
for an assurance that we will get out of here before 
midnight. That is not covered in the rules, but I think it 
would be quite acceptable. 


Senator Langlois: My honourable friend is sidetracking 
a bit now. At any rate, I am not opposed to his request. I 
was simply trying to understand what he had in mind. 
Indeed, I thought I did understand what he had on his 
mind and I said, “I am sorry. I cannot give such an 
assurance.” I think I have expressed myself clearly 
enough. I do not see what I could add to clarify what I 
have in mind at the present time. 


I come now to Senator Grosart’s remarks on the bill 
before us. He opened his remarks by expressing the opin- 
ion that we were handling these estimates in a rather 
unsatisfactory way. Both the main estimates and the sup- 
plementary estimates (A) have been dealt with by the 
National Finance Committee. The President of the Trea- 
sury Board was in attendance at that meeting; so were his 
officials, his experts on the matter. Every opportunity was 
given to each and every one of us on the committee to ask 
questions, and to obtain any information we wished. 


Tonight, as was his right, Senator Grosart rehashed the 
whole process of what had taken place at the meeting of 
the National Finance Committee. I do not criticize him for 
doing that. It is his right. He is free to do that, if he 
wishes. I do not see what I can possibly add to the debate 
by merely repeating what was said in committee, and 
what has been said by Senator Buckwold. However, there 
are some points that I should touch on. 


Senator Grosart spoke first of the new policy of 


restraint which the government has expressed as being its 


policy for the years ahead. As my honourable friend will 
recall, the President of the Treasury Board mentioned 
before the committee that this restraint policy was, for the 
coming year, going to be translated into terms of asking 
the various departments to hold the line, to try and live 
within their budgets. What he said was to the effect that 
he could not compress expenditures which were decided 
upon a year ago. They will have to live with what was in 
the main estimates tabled in Parliament in the fall of 1973. 
But he is now working on the estimates for the next year, 
the fiscal year 1974-75, and he is asking all departments to 
live strictly within their budgets. And he added that if 
they come to him with any new expenditures, his first 
reaction will be to ask them to change their priorities and 
try again to live within their own budgets. 


Now, for me, that is a policy which is likely to succeed. 
Moreover, I think my honourable friend himself had to 
agree with the President of the Treasury Board when he 
voiced that attitude, and explained how he was going to 
deal with future estimates of departments. I think this is a 
good sign, and that this policy has every chance of 
succeeding. 

My friend also referred to the relationship between the 
GNP and the increase in government expenditures. I 
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should like to read what Mr. Chrétien, the President of the 
Treasury Board, had to say on this very subject when he 
was before the committee: 


The total federal government expenditure is 16.7; the 
total provincial government expenditure is 10.9; and 
the total local government expenditure is 8.5. But 
there is a series of entries that are calculated in that 
39 figure, such as hospitals, for example. Pension 
plans do not appear in the budget, and so on. There is 
a series of items and some transfer payments that are 
not included in the 16.7 for the federal government 
when we transfer, and the same thing applies to the 
municipal governments when they transfer to hospi- 
tals, and so on. When you add all that, we get the 39. 


Then Senator Carter said, “The fact is that of the 39, the 
federal government takes less than half,” to which the 
minister replied, “Oh yes.” 

Senator Grosart: Of course. I did not deny that. 


Senator Langlois: You did not, but it is worth putting 
on record, though. 


Senator Grosart: It has been put on record many times. 
I have never disputed that. 


Senator Langlois: At any rate, I will not delay the house 
further by quoting excerpts from this transcript of the 
proceedings of the National Finance Committee. I should 
like to remind the house that in relation to previous years, 
the early sixties, for example, the present ratio between 
expenditures and GNP shows a decrease. And that exam- 
ple was given by the President of the Treasury Board in 
committee. 


My honourable friend shakes his head. If he would like 
me to go through this transcript in detail I should be 
happy to give references, and to quote what the minister 
actually said when he related the early sixties to another 
administration with which my honourable friend was 
closely associated. 


Perhaps that explains why Senator Grosart would like 
to challenge my statement. At any rate, the transcript is 
there and I am quite ready to quote from it at any time, 
but I do not want to waste the time of the house in 
rehashing what took place in the committee. After all, 
what is the use of spending hours and days discussing 
these estimates in committee, if we are merely going to 
rehash the whole thing in the house afterwards. Every 
member of this house is perfectly entitled to attend the 
committee meetings, and to ask questions. The only re- 
striction upon senators who are not members of the com- 
mittee is that they cannot vote on any of the issues before 
the committee. 


I come now, honourable senators, to a long list of items, 
rather large amounts, which my honourable friend men- 
tioned, not in any particularly critical way but simply in 
order to bring them to the attention of the house. There is 
not much I can say in respect of these, since no direct 
criticism was voiced by my honourable friend opposite. 


Having said that, I come to two items in the estimates to 
which my honourable friend referred with some particular 
emphasis. I refer honourable senators to page 32 of the bill 
where, in schedule B, under the heading “Energy, Mines 
and Resources”, votes lla and 52a are set out. I am sorry if 
I seem to be delaying the house, but I should like to read 
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the wording of these two votes, since it is rather clear. 
Vote 11a is: 


Mineral and Energy Resources—Payments for pur- 
poses of the Petroleum Products Compensation Pro- 
gram, as described generally in the Imported Oil and 
Petroleum Products Compensation Regulations made 
by the Governor in Council pursuant to Energy, 
Mines and Resources Vote 11b of the Appropriation Act 
No. 1, 1974— 


If I may interrupt myself, I should point out that my 
honourable friend was looking for the parliamentary auth- 
ority. Well, there it is in black and white in the description 
of vote lla. I see my friend rising. I suppose he is going to 
get up and say that this is not legislation. 


Senator Grosart: No. I would just like to ask the Deputy 
Leader of the Government if he does not recall that I 
mentioned the very fact that this is the authority for it. I 
did not deny that there was authority in an appropriation 
act. My criticism was that this is not the right kind of 
authority for a program involving almost $1 billion. 


Senator Langlois: You are saying exactly what I 
anticipated you would say. As you were moving in your 
chair to get up, I said to myself, “My friend is going to 
claim that this is not parliamentary authorization”. 

@ (2100) 


Senator Grosart: I said that this is an act of Parliament. 
I do not deny it is an act of Parliament. 


Senator Langlois: This is an act of Parliament. A supply 
bill is an act of Parliament just as much as any other act of 
Parliament. 


Senator Grosart: I said that five times when I was on 
my feet. 


Senator Langlois: You said that this is not parliamen- 
tary authorization. 


Senator Grosart: I did not say anything of the kind. 


Senator Langlois: I do not want to elaborate on this 
point any further. It is clear that there is parliamentary 
authorization for the expenditure of these moneys, and for 
the extension of the expenditures provided in this bill 
before us. 


The following item, vote 52a, is included in this bill to 
finance the Petroleum Products Compensation Program 
for the months of November and December next. It is 
hoped that this sum of $330 million will finance the pro- 
gram until the legislation is passed. 


Senator Grosart referred to that legislation and blamed 
the government for delay in getting it through the house. 
Well, as my honourable friend must know, that bill has 
been before the other place for quite some time. It has 
received first reading, and is expected to get second read- 
ing this week in the other place. 


I cannot, as I have said on several occasions in the past, 
prophesy or forecast what will take place in regard to a 
bill in the other place, but I do not think my honourable 
friend was justified so early in the session in laying the 
blame on the government for not having that legislation 
adopted by both houses at this stage. 


My honourable friend knows that early in the session 
there is some priority in debate, as in the case of the 
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Speech from the Throne, which delays ordinary procedure 
in the other place for quite some time. Until the rules of 
the other place are changed I do not think we can look 
forward to expeditious disposal of any legislation before 
that body. We have no right in this place to criticize in any 
way the workings of the other place, which is an elected 
chamber and quite independent of this house. 


However, setting the record straight is a thing which 
must be done. That is what I have done tonight, and I hope 
I have succeeded in satisfying my friend and setting his 
mind at rest by showing him that things are not as black 
as he has painted them. 


Senator Perrault: Hear, hear. 
Senator Grosart: They are just a little grey. 


Senator Langlois: On the other hand, to call these 
amounts that I have just mentioned expenditures is to 
stretch the meaning of the word, because these are essen- 
tially transfer payments. This is money that we are col- 
lecting from the American people—the American consum- 
ers—through our exports of energy across the border to 
the United States, and we use that money to compensate 
our consumers in Canada east of the Ottawa Valley line— 
the demarcation line for petroleum products—in order to 
obtain stabilization of the cost of energy in Canada. We 
are merely transferring money from one hand to the other, 
and this could be properly called a transfer payment. 


My honourable friend knows, from the point of view of 
accounting with respect to government expenditures, how 
these transfer payments are considered. If, when the fed- 
eral government transfers money to a provincial govern- 
ment in any cost-sharing program, it enters the transfer 
payment as an expense, and the province does the same, 
then you have double accounting. That is why these trans- 
fer payments are not taken into consideration, accounting- 
wise, in establishing expenditures of the federal govern- 
ment. The provincial governments do likewise, and so do 
the municipalities when they transfer any public funds of 
their own to hospitals or other programs. I think these 
categories of payments I have just referred to should be 
considered as transfer payments. 

There is nothing I can add to what I have said so far 
without running the risk of being repetitious, and going 
over again what was said tonight in this chamber, or what 
was said at the meeting of the National Finance 
Committee. 

Honourable senators, I thank you for your kind atten- 
tion, and with that I would commend this bill to the house. 


Motion agreed to and bill read second time. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read a third time? 


On motion of Senator Langlois, bill placed on the Orders 
of the Day for third reading at the next sitting. 


REGULATIONS AND OTHER STATUTORY 
INSTRUMENTS 


FIRST REPORT OF STANDING JOINT COMMITTEE ADOPTED 


The Senate proceeded to consideration of the first report 
of the Standing Joint Committee of the Senate and House 
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of Commons and other 


Instruments. 


on Regulations Statutory 


Hon. Eugene A. Forsey moved that the report be 
adopted. 

He said: Honourable senators, I do not think that this 
report requires any extensive discussion. It seems to me 
that the proposals in it are quite standard, and are neces- 
sary for the transactions and workings of the committee in 
an orderly fashion. If any honourable senator wishes to 
raise questions about it, I shall be very happy to answer 
them. The terms of the report are in the Minutes of the 
Proceedings of the Senate of Thursday last, and I think that 
they are self-explanatory. I do not propose to detain the 
house any longer unless, as I say, somebody wishes to ask 
questions about some part of the report. 


Motion agreed to, and report adopted. 


BRITISH TRADE MISSION 
INQUIRY STANDS 


On the Inquiry of Senator Forsey: 
That he will inquire of the Government:— 


1. Is it true that the British Trade Mission in Mont- 
real has been transformed into “the British 
Consulate’? 


2. If so, why? 


3. If the Montreal office of the Mission has been so 
transformed, have the offices of the Mission elsewhere 
in Canada suffered the same sea-change? 


Senator Forsey: Honourable senators, these are really, 
in effect, questions which I asked of the Leader of the 
Government the other day, and I do not think that I can 
very well discuss them until I have some kind of answer. I 
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was a little surprised when I was informed by some of the 
officials that these should be put down as Inquiries, 
because it seemed to me that they were more properly the 
kinds of thing that should be brought up in the Question 
Period, but if that is the way the thing is handled I have 
no particular objection: 


However, I cannot see that I can offer any discussion 
until I have some kind of answer from the administration, 
so that I ask that the matter stand until I get some answer 
from the Leader of the Government. 


Inquiry stands. 


AGRICULTURE 


COMMITTEE AUTHORIZED TO EXAMINE ANY ASPECT OF 
AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRY 


Senator Argue, Chairman of the Standing Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, moved pursuant to notice: 


That the Standing Senate Committee on Agricul- 
ture be empowered, without special reference by the 
Senate, to examine, from time to time, any aspect of 
the agricultural industry in Canada; provided that all 
Senators shall be notified of any scheduled meeting of 
the Committee and the purpose thereof and that the 
Committee report the result of any such examination 
to the Senate; 


That the Committee have power to engage the ser- 
vices of such counsel, staff and technical advisers as 
may be necessary for the purposes of such examina- 
tion; and 

That the Committee have power to sit during 
adjournments of the Senate. 

Motion agreed to. 


The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 2 p.m. 
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THE SENATE 


Wednesday, October 30, 1974 


The Senate met at 2 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 
Prayers. 


THE HONOURABLE PAUL MARTIN, P.C. 
FAREWELL SPEECH TO PARLIAMENT 
Hon. Paul Martin: Honourable senators— 
Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


Senator Martin: I wonder if I may rise on a question of 
privilege before the proceedings of the Senate begin 
today? I will be leaving the Senate today after having 
been here now for some six and one-half years. Later, in 
the month of December, I am to assume new duties as 
Canadian High Commissioner in the United Kingdom. In 
the meantime I have much preparation for this assignment 
ahead of me. I wondered, honourable senators, whether 
today it was necessary for me to speak at all. It will be my 
last speech in Parliament. I thought that I would prefer to 
have left without speaking but with your friendship and 
greetings, but some of my friends thought that I should 
say a word before I depart. Then what to say? What to say 
that would be substantive, that would be useful, that 
would arise out of one’s experience, one’s appreciation for 
the great institution of Parliament of which I have been 
privileged to be a member for almost 40 years—and there, 
perhaps, is the matter of substance about which I should 
say something, namely, the institution of Parliament 
itself. 


Not only have I been a member of the Canadian Parlia- 
ment, as a commoner, for almost 33 years but as a senator 
for over six years. I have had the privilege of being a 
member of four different administrations and of serving 
under five. In my judgment, there is no doubt about the 
importance of the parliamentary system. It is about that 
which in very general terms I wish to say a word. 
[Translation] 


I have been a Member of Parliament for some 40 years. 
During all those years in the Commons and as a member 
of four different governments, I have been in a very good 
position to evaluate and judge our parliamentary system. 


I will not talk about my personal career, leaving this to 
impartial observers who will appraise it on its merits. 
Suffice it to say that I have been happy and particularly 
proud to be a part of my country’s free legislative bodies, 
as you all are, first in the House of Commons, then in the 
Senate, that is in both Houses that make up Parliament 
according to the Constitution. 


My wish is to speak in favour of our Canadian parlia- 
mentary system. We must not lose faith in that system. 
Let us defend it, against those who feel it is obsolete. We 
must of course define it and find new ways to improve it, 
but the principle is good. 


Such is the view I have of the Canadian parliamentary 
institution I am about to leave, not without a certain 
emotion, firmly convinced of its usefulness and power. 
[English] 

In our Confederation the Senate plays a very important 
part. We must remind ourselves of the fact that it is part 
of the Parliament of which I have spoken so strongly. 
Forty years ago I came here along with Senator Denis and 
Senator Fournier (de Lanaudiére) as new members of the 
House of Commons. They alone share with me that tenure 
since 1935. We have seen, as all of us have seen, so much of 
the history of our country evolve in political terms in the 
House of Commons and in the Senate. 


The Canadian Senate is a very essential part of our 
parliamentary life. I have learned to recognize that, par- 
ticularly during the years I served here as government 
leader. I thank all honourable senators for the understand- 
ing, support and the collaboration they gave me during 
that period as I sought to discharge my duties as Leader of 
the Government in the Senate. 


When one thinks of the Senate one has only to think of 
such personalities as Meighen, Dandurand, Power and 
Chapais, and so many others who took their seats in the 
Senate during my first days in the other place. When we 
talk of the value of the Senate, let us not forget that that 
value is portrayed so much by the contributions of the 
great personalities who have occupied seats in this cham- 
ber, of whom I have mentioned only four. 


As I make this last parliamentary speech, perhaps I may 
be permitted in the Senate to say a few words about the 
House of Commons, that other essential part of the Parlia- 
ment of Canada. When I think of the House of Commons, I 
immediately think of the great figures who have con- 
tributed to our parliamentary and political life. I cannot 
speak of the period prior to 1935, except as an occupant in 
the gallery seats. The first time I sat in the gallery in the 
House of Commons was in 1926 along with my friend, 
Lester Pearson, who was a lecturer at the University of 
Toronto and with whom I had occasion to listen to the 
dissolution debate in 1926. Of my own time in the House of 
Commons I think of King, Bennett, St. Laurent, Pearson, 
and now of Trudeau, Diefenbaker and Stanfield. Of an 
earlier period, I think of the great Ernest Lapointe, Jim 
Ilsley, Norman Rogers, Colonel Ralston, C.D. Howe, and so 
many others who have made this country what it is today. 
All these men were living examples at one time of the 
great vitality and strength of the parliamentary institu- 
tion itself. 

@ (1410) 


I said that I had been in Parliament for forty years. As I 
mentioned, Senator Denis, Senator Fournier (de Lanau- 
diére) and I had come in together. During this time I have 
been given, as they have been given, a rare opportunity to 
appraise and measure the worth of the parliamentary 
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system. I speak not of my own record; that will have to 
stand by itself; it will have to be assessed by more impar- 
tial judges. Suffice it to say that I have been happy, and 
indeed I have been exhilarated, by my participation in this 
free and deliberative assembly, in the Commons and in the 
Senate, the two houses of our Parliament according to our 
Constitution. I feel something like Charles Fox, who said 
that he was never happier than when he found himself on 
the floor of Parliament, and I am sure that is true not only 
of Fox but of many of us. 


But of the parliamentary system I do speak affirmative- 
ly in this last speech. I do affirm my belief in it. Our 
Parliament is based on the Parliament that is derived from 
the old land, and from which so many other free assem- 
blies of the world have derived their genesis and inspi- 
ration. We must not lose faith in the parliamentary 
system. There are so many challenges today—challenges 
that have not succeeded in Canada but have succeeded in 
so many other countries of the world, where totalitarian- 
ism in one form or another has supplanted what we call 
Parliament, what Senator Walker and I called Parliament 
when we were students debating in Hart House debates. 
That is where we were getting our inspiration from our 
professors, who taught us about Mill, Bright, Burke and 
Gladstone. We have transposed all that, we have brought 
it into this place and into the other place. That is what 
Parliament is, and we must not forget it. 


We must respond to those who say that Parliament is 
irrelevant. Of course we must streamline it; we must make 
it more functional. That was the purpose behind the Joint 
Committee of the Senate and House of Commons a few 
years ago when it examined the reform of the parliamen- 
tary institution itself, not only this house but the other 
place as well. Let me say this through you to the younger 
generations of Canada. This institution of Parliament, 
imperfect as it is, is sound. Take away this Parliament and 
you take away the guarantor of our freedom in this coun- 
try. Make no mistake about that. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


Senator Martin: I am glad I can say this today with 
conviction. In 1918 I was a student of the Holy Ghost 
Fathers, some ten miles away from here. On a clear day 
from the college hills, which lie along the beautiful Gati- 
neau, we could see the spires of the Parliament Buildings. 
The magnificent centre tower was not then erected. It was 
being rebuilt because of the fire of ‘17. But there stood in 
the background, on a clear day, clear indications that there 
was the Parliament of the nation. 


What influences in my case caused me early to want to 
become a member of Parliament, it is hard for me to recall, 
but they were perceptively there. They are as firm in my 
mind today as they were when I resolved that some day I 
should seek to represent a constituency in the Parliament 
of Canada. I will always be grateful to the people of Essex 
East, who sent me back to Parliament after ten elections, 
during what was of ten times a hectic and difficult politi- 
cal life, as is the case for everyone who assumes that role 
and who does it for that length of time. 

Well, I have said all I want to say, all I should have 
said—indeed, much more. There are so many things that 
one, in these last few minutes, would like to say but which 
obviously cannot be said. I am grateful to the Prime 
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Minister and to the members of the government who have 
thought that I might serve in another public capacity in 
addition to the role that I have already had in this house, 
in addition to my ministerial responsibilities in the House 
of Commons and my role as a private member. There are 
so many people around this place whom I would like to be 
able personally to thank. I think of the years in the House 
of Commons, of people who are no longer here to thank— 
great figures. The statesmanship of Canada need not take 
second place to that of any other country in the world. I 
think of Mr. Bennett and Mr. King engaged in daily 
debate. And make no mistake about them: these were two 
powerful men, as had been Borden and Laurier before 
them. But that was long before my time. Yet in my own 
time in the House of Commons there were also great 
figures. I mentioned some of them, and there are senators 
here who will recall the great figures who carried on their 
responsibilities in this chamber during the period that I 
was a private member in the other place in 1935. Many a 
day I sat in our gallery listening to Senator Dandurand 
and to Senator Meighen, as well as to others, and I say 
that it is well that we should think of these personalities 
because they were almost part of the instruments behind 
the infrastructure of Parliament itself. 


As I say, there are so many to whom I owe so much: my 
own political leaders, who gave me preferment, gave me 
opportunities to serve—as a private member, as Secretary 
of State, as Minister of National Health and Welfare; and 
Mr. Pearson, whose foreign minister I was. There are so 
many to whom I owe so much that all I can express is a 
collective thanks: 


To all of you, to all honourable senators wherever they 
sit, to all members of the staff from the top to the bottom, 
I acknowledge my debt. I acknowledge what I owe for the 
collaboration, for the loyalty and for the support I have 
received. What I have done, small as it is, is only part of a 
much greater and collective effort, all of which is designed 
to strengthen the institution of Parliament in our free and 
great country, the most envied country among the nations 
of the world. 


@ (1420) 


TRIBUTES TO SENATOR MARTIN ON RETIREMENT FROM THE 
SENATE AND APPOINTMENT AS HIGH COMMISSIONER TO THE 
UNITED KINGDOM 


Hon. Raymond J. Perrault: Honourable senators, we 
have just heard from a very great Canadian, a person who 
has made an immense contribution to the public life of 
this nation and to the entire parliamentary system. He is 
leaving this place to assume a new challenge, a new 
opportunity to serve this country. I know that I reflect the 
feelings of all honourable senators and, indeed, all of those 
on Parliament Hill when I wish him well. He leaves 
behind in Parliament an immense void, but, as well, a 
record of service which, hopefully, shall be emulated by 
generations to come. 


Senator Martin has made a notable, indeed, a memor- 
able, contribution to the institution of Parliament, and to 
the framing and passage of some of this nation’s most 
significant legislation. While we regret that he is leaving 
us to assume these new responsibilities abroad, we know 
that he will continue to serve with outstanding distinc- 
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tion, and that in the process he will bring even greater 
lustre to the name of Canada. 


On your behalf I thank him for his notable and, indeed, 
historic words this afternoon. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


Hon. Allister Grosart: Honourable senators, I need 
hardly say how much Senator Flynn, the Leader of the 
Opposition, regrets that it was absolutely impossible for 
him to be here today, on this important occasion, to pass 
on to the Honourable Paul the sentiments and, indeed, the 
sentimentality, of this group towards him at this time. 
There will, however, I am quite sure, be another occasion 
on which the Senate will do appropriate honour to the 
Honourable Paul. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


Senator Grosart: On that occasion I am sure that Sena- 
tor Flynn will speak the things that should be said, and 
will speak them as well as they should be said, to our 
parting colleague. 


It may be premature to refer to him as “His Excellency.” 
I understand he will not take up the duties which will 
officially entitle him to that honour until December 31; 
but, honourable senators, I think there would be most 
general agreement that if it were one of our functions on 
this occasion to assess his distinguished career we would 
mark against every part of that career, not merely the 
word “good”, not just “very good,” but, “excellent.” 


His has been a career which we are all happy to know 
has not yet reached its peak and where it will now lead we 
have no way of knowing. But I am sure we are all aware 
that two of his predecessors in the office to which he goes 
as High Commissioner in London went on, as we hope he 
will go on, to other areas of distinguished public service. 
Sir Charles Tupper came back to be a Prime Minister of 
Canada, and perhaps this will happen to the Honourable 
Paul. Another, the Honourable Vincent Massey, came back 
to be Governor General. So, we are happy that there is so 
much scope for further promotion available to the Honour- 
able Paul. 


His career in the Senate is in many ways the most 
distinguished, in a parliamentary sense and in a ministeri- 
al sense, of any in our history. I don’t think there is any 
other Canadian politician or statesman of our time who 
can match the record of 39 years in the Parliament of 
Canada, 33 years in the House of Commons and six years 
in the Senate, and 29 of those years as a minister of the 
crown. 


When the time comes for history to look back over his 
distinguished record, it seems to me that it will concen- 
trate, perhaps, on two achievements as epitomizing what 
he has done for Canada. The first will be in the general 
area of social security, because I believe it is true to say 
that he, more than any other Canadian, has been the 
architect of our present system of social security which is 
the envy of the world. There are millions of Canadians 
today who are the beneficiaries of the brilliance of his 
mind, his wisdom and his concern for his fellow man. 


The second area is, of course, that of foreign or external 
affairs: his-contributions to the United Nations as Secre- 
tary of State for External Affairs, and, above all, his 
passion for peace. He too is the architect of our present 
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renown in the world as a military peacekeeper. Over and 
over again the initiatives he took in the councils of the 
world were all marked by this passion for peace and his 
belief in the extension of the rule of law from domestic 
affairs to the affairs of the nations. 


He has—generously as always—referred to some who 
have gone before him. He said of them that they have 
made the country what it is. Well, honourable senators, I 
am sure that today we would add to that distinguished list 
the name of Paul Martin. 


Perhaps at this stage I might be permitted a personal 
note. I was a student at the University of Toronto when he 
was also a student there. He was a great debater and he 
became at that time my first Canadian idol. 


Senator Buckwold: You should have followed him more 
closely. 


Senator Grosart: I might say in excuse that I cannot 
have been a very good student, because another very 
distinguished Canadian whom he mentioned, the Rt. Hon. 
Lester Pearson, was my professor of politics and history. 
So, I went astray on both counts. But after a good many 
years our careers did come together again in those inter- 
esting and fateful years 1956, 1957 and 1958. We found 
ourselves in opposition in many matters as to our concept 
of the future of Canada, and on at least one occasion he 
dealt with me in rather harsh terms because of the tactics 
I had used or the action I had taken against the interests 
which he favoured at that time. But I am glad to say that 
there was not a great deal of malice in it, or, at any rate, no 
personal malice but perhaps some sound, understandable, 
political malice. I watched his career very closely in those 
days for the reason that the Liberal Opposition in the 
House of Commons had been reduced to, I think, fifty, and 
it is my view as an outside observer that the comeback of 
the Liberals from that very low point in their political 
fortune was due to Paul Martin more than to any other 
member of the Liberal hierarchy or group in Parliament at 
that time. None of us who had any responsibility for 
countering some of his brilliant moves will ever forget the 
“Martin Bureau of Statistics’—the statistics which he 
quoted over and over again as indicative of the height of 
unemployment, all of which were completely contrary to 
the official statistics but which, I am sorry to say, were 
much too widely believed. I often thought he followed that 
very sage advice the great Benjamin Disraeli gave to an 
aspiring politician. Disraeli said, “Be frank and explicit— 
that is the right line to take when you wish to conceal 
your own mind and to confuse the minds of others.” I 
know he will not mind my saying that, because I quote 
that as a tribute to his political acumen over those years. 


@ (1430) 


As the Honourable Paul goes to his new assignment, I 
think of his recent accident in which he fractured his right 
arm. It is perhaps characteristic that this happened when 
he was playing with his grandchildren. I recall a state- 
ment made by one he will remember and whom I have no 
doubt he knew personally, Charles Dawes, the great 
American ambassador, who said, “Diplomacy is easy on 
the brain but hell on the feet.” Henry Fletcher, also a 
former ambassador, replied: “It depends on which one you 
use.” 
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We on this side of the house wish to say to the Honour- 
able Paul, ‘We thank you for the fair and sportsmanlike 
way in which you have opposed us over the years. We 
thank you for the way you have led us in the Senate and 
we wish you the very best in your future career.” 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


Hon. Alan A. Macnaughton: Honourable senators, I 
assume that you will permit me, after 25 years of close 
association with Senator Paul Martin as both his friend 
and colleague in many, many situations, some difficult 
and some pleasant, to say just a few words. 


We were together in the other place. We have been 
together here in this place and I cannot think of a better 
representative that we could send to the Mother of Parlia- 
ments in London, England. I say this because we will have 
there a man who has gone through the mill, a man who has 
gone through the workhouse of this Senate, a man who 
knows what the political implications of life are, a man 
who is trained in the practical school of politics. We will 
have more than that. We will have an elder statesman at 
the home of the Mother of Parliaments, which at the 
present time is going through a tremendous transition. We 
will have a trained observer, a trained statesman there; in 
fact, we will have a jurisconsult there. In my opinion, both 
Canada and Britain are very fortunate in having this type 
of person as this country’s High Commissioner in London 
at this time of changing conditions. 


So, on behalf of all of us here, Senator Martin, I wish 
you great personal success and, of course, success on 
behalf of Canada. 


Hon. David Walker: Honourable senators, it was said at 
one time in this house when the Honourable Paul Martin 
received his sixteenth honorary degree that he was becom- 
ing popular by degrees. When I saw his hand in a sling 
today it reminded me of 1919, when the Prince of Wales 
had his hand in a sling from shaking hands with so many 
people and I thought this fate had befallen our former 
Leader. If it had not, it should have. That is why we have 
difficulty today when we think of his leaving here to take 
what I consider to be the most honoured post that Canada 
can bestow on any one of its sons, that of High Commis- 
sioner to the Court of St. James. It is the greatest honour 
that can be given anyone, and it is the most useful field of 
service. It can do tremendous good for Canada’s trade and 
public relations. It is an open format from which to look 
out on Europe. There is no one in Canada better qualified 
at this time than the Honourable Paul Martin. I thought 
the news leak of his appointment was too soon, and I have 
seen prime ministers in the past, as soon as a leak got out 
which they had not authorized, just cancel an appoint- 
ment. I was on tenterhooks. So I want to tell the Senate 
that I feel very much relieved today to hear that it is all 
very official and true. 


As my honourable friend has said, there have been many 
great leaders in this house. I know that Raoul Dandurand 
and Arthur Meighen are spoken of with reverence, and I 
join with that great group the Honourable Senator Con- 
nolly (Ottawa West), who was an outstanding leader of 
this house in the years during which he occupied that 
position. As someone has said, but has not really put it as 
strongly as it should be, we are losing today one of the 
greatest parliamentarians in contemporary Canadian his- 
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tory. I say that in all seriousness. His career has been 
meteoric and he has done most of it on his own sheer 
ability. I knew him fifty years ago, went to college with 
him, debated with him and in those days obtained advice 
from him. In 1925 I had occasion to debate against Mack- 
enzie King, when he was the great Prime Minister of 
Canada. I remember the advice of Paul Martin when I was 
about to go up against the great man. He said, “Take it 
easy, Dave. Remember, he is the Prime Minister.” That 
was good advice, but he mowed us down, anyway. 


Senator Martin was born in 1903. That was a long time 
ago, but he is still young. I lost track of him after the 
University of Toronto years, because he went on to Har- 
vard Law School, where he obtained a degree with 
honours, then to Trinity College, Cambridge, where he 
graduated cum laude. Then he went on to Geneva, where 
he obtained another degree. Therefore, his most recent 
achievement is not just luck. He has been forming the 
background for this most of his life. 


He has not said, nor has anyone mentioned, that he is the 
Chancellor of Sir Wilfrid Laurier University. What a won- 
derful name, Sir Wilfrid Laurier! How appropriately that 
goes with the chancellorship. It was Waterloo Lutheran 
University, of course, when he took the chancellorship. 
There was a question of grants, and the name of the 
university had to be changed. It was just by chance—I am 
sure it had nothing to do with Senator Martin—that Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier’s name was given to that Conservative 
university. 


@ (1440) 


His career in Parliament, as has been said before, is 
almost unsurpassed in length. Had the Prime Minister 
waited 10 more days before announcing his cabinet 
changes—and I am sure he did not know this—Senator 
Martin would have equalled Mr. Mackenzie King’s length 
of service as a Privy Councillor. Apart from one other 
exception, Senator Martin served as a cabinet minister for 
a longer period of time than any other in any country of 
the British Commonwealth. That indeed is a mighty 
achievement. 


The amazing thing about him is that, apart from the 
first time when he offered himself provincially, he suc- 
ceeded in getting elected each time he ran. I guess he 
learned a lot of lessons. To think of being elected 10 times 
in succession! I found it hard to get elected twice. It is a 
very difficult undertaking, but he rode through with the 
greatest of ease. He has never been defeated. 


During those hectic years, as has been pointed out, he 
served with distinction. 


He waited a long time for his first Cabinet appointment. 
His stewardship was long. He was 10 years in the House of 
Commons before he became Secretary of State. He was a 
young man even then. As was pointed out by Senator 
Grosart, he served as Minister of National Health and 
Welfare, and the social security program which he inaugu- 
rated is something which is the envy of the whole world. 
We have had criticism of it, of course, but that was to be 
expected. He held that job for 13 years, until my party 
came into power in 1957. 


Senator Greene: Those were black days. 
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Senator Walker: They were for the honourable senator. 
I remember you well, Joe. 


Senator Martin’s years in External Affairs, from 1963 to 
1968, were outstanding, and none of us will forget them. 


He was at his best in Opposition. I would like to talk 
about that for just a moment, because I sat opposite him. 
He was like the devil incarnate in Opposition. There we 
Tories were—we inherited a recession in 1957 when we 
came into power, and we were doing our best to pull the 
country out of it, but every day the Four Horsemen of the 
Apocalypse, as I called them—they had been “apoca- 
lypsed” but they only stayed “apocalypsed” for a few 
years—took turns in shovelling out—that is hardly the 
phrase—very severe and cogent criticism. I refer, of 
course, to Jack Pickersgill, Lester Pearson, Lionel Chevri- 
er—an amazingly able man—and, of course, the leader of 
them all, Paul Martin. 


Frequently Mr. Martin would be out of order, but the 
Speaker, who had gone to Oxford with Mr. Pearson, did 
not always call the Liberals to order. When he finally 
called Mr. Martin to order, Mr. Martin would conveniently 
turn the other way, feign deafness, and continue. How Mr. 
Martin always managed to get the unemployment statis- 
tics a day early, I do not know. I can think of only one 
other person who could have done it—Joe Greene. If the 
figures were good and showed a decline in unemployment, 
Mr. Martin would not mention them; if they were bad, he 
trumpeted them. 


Senator Greene: They were always bad when you were 
in office. 


Senator Walker: That is very nice. The honourable . 


senator is speaking in generalities this afternoon. That is 
not unusual. We always appreciate it. No matter how he 
speaks, it is very nice to hear from him. 


Paul Martin had some way of getting those particulars 
from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics a day before the 
government got them. Well I remember some fierce fights 
with him when I was Minister of Public Works, and 
always after one of them I would be called to our lobby, 
and Paul Martin would walk up to me and say, “Davie, I 
thought you and I were friends.” That would clear the 
decks so he could give me hell again the next day. 


He was a master craftsman. I do not suppose there is 
anyone of this generation, other than Mr. Diefenbaker, 
who is a greater parliamentarian. Certainly there is no 
Liberal of this generation that I know of who could sur- 
pass or even equal the technique and ability of Mr. Martin 
on the floor of the House of Commons. 


One of his great achievements during all those years— 
he was elected in 1935 and Mr. Diefenbaker in 1940—is 
that he has remained a close friend of Mr. Diefenbaker. 
The fact that he, a member of the Opposition, of the other 
side, could manage that reflects great credit on him. 


Finally, I point out that this is a terrific job that Paul 
Martin is taking on. His responsibilities will be enormous. 


I was impressed last fall when, in connection with meet- 
ings of NATO, I was in Istanbul, where we had foregath- 
ered to see the opening of that huge bridge across the 
Bosporus linking Asia to Europe. We were in the company 
of diplomats—there seemed to be hundreds of them—who 
spoke every possible language except, it seemed to me, 
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French and English. Paul Martin was there, and knew 
every one by his first name. 


I suggest to you, honourable senators, that it is a fact 
that the former Leader of the Government who is now 
retiring knew more diplomats than any other diplomat in 
the world, and was more highly regarded as an individual 
at the United Nations, and at one time at NATO, than any 
other diplomat. The liking which people have for him is 
absolutely remarkable. 


I have no axe to grind. I just want to pay tribute where 
tribute is due. Paul Martin has earned his spurs. He has 
had everything except the Prime Ministership, and when 
he ran against my old university professor, Lester Pear- 
son, I subscribed $200 to his campaign fund to see if he 
could beat Pearson. I was certainly convinced of one 
thing—that Pearson would not make a good Prime Minis- 
ter, but Paul Martin would. One thing that I regret, as we 
meet and part today is that he did not fill the role which 
he was trained to fill, and which we predicted 50 years ago 
he would fill, namely, that of Prime Minister of Canada. 


He has now a wonderful, golden opportunity, in his 
latter years, of giving his greatest service to the Dominion 
of Canada and perhaps, to Harold Wilson in helping him 
out of some of his difficulties in Britain. 


Hon. John J. Connolly: Honourable senators, we need 
not apologize for taking a little longer than usual on this 
occasion, because it is a rather historic one. Forty years in 
Parliament is a long time, and today is the culmination of 
a great record of achievement. 


As Senator Walker and others have indicated, it is virtu- 
ally impossible to outline the career of the Honourable 
Paul Martin on the floor of the Senate, unless one is 
prepared to talk almost indefinitely. The story of his life is 
really a history of our own time. 


Paul Martin has spoken about two things in particular. 
He has spoken about Parliament, and about the great 
figures of Parliament. The contribution that he made this 
afternoon to parliamentary debate in describing the 
importance of Parliament in the affairs of this nation— 
indeed, in the affairs of the world—is one of the greatest 
in his very fruitful career. I hope that school children and 
university students who are interested in the public 
affairs of our country read the words he has placed upon 
Hansard today as to the value and quality of the institu- 
tion that we call Parliament. 


@ (1450) 


In speaking of Paul Martin’s career, it can be said that 
Parliament made him, Parliament fed him. Hilaire Belloc 
said that about Balliol. 


I recall many years ago, before I even thought of being 
in Parliament, sitting in the gallery of the House of Com- 
mons, often on an afternoon when attendance in the house 
was very thin, and almost invariably seeing Paul Martin, 
who was a backbencher at that time, in his seat. I think he 
got the feel of Parliament in those days, and it seems to me 
that his love of the institution developed from that early 
experience. Every member of the other place in the days 
when Paul Martin was there realized they were getting a 
personal contribution from him, because of his efforts on 
the floor of the house. 
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Senator Walker has said that Senator Martin might very 
well have been the leader of his party. I think that is true. 
However, as I have said to Senator Martin, the contribu- 
tions he has made to the public life of this country over 
these years, at immense sacrifice, and the contributions he 
has made to Parliament and to the political party to which 
he and I belong, are such that no one can ever assess them 
adequately. I do not think the fact that he did not become 
the leader of his party detracts in the slightest from Paul 
Martin’s career. Those of us who have been associated 
with that party and, I am sure, with any other party, know 
that so much of the life and spirit of that party is embod- 
ied in Paul Martin’s own career, and in his work on behalf 
of this great country which he loves so much. 


His career has been one of lustre. I am very proud to 
have sat in government with him. I am sure I speak for 
everyone here when I say that when Paul Martin goes 
from Parliament, Parliament will be the poorer. All of us 
feel proud at having sat in the same deliberative assembly 
with him, thereby sharing some of the lustre of this great 
career which he has had in the Parliament of Canada. 


Hon. Hartland de M. Molson: Honourable senators, on 
every day of importance, particularly those bringing tran- 
sition, in the Senate there has been a pattern established 
whereby, quite properly, the Leader of the Government, 
the Leader of the Opposition and certain friends and 
associates of long-standing speak about the circumstances 
and the individual involved. It is only rarely that anyone 
else intervenes. It is appropriate that members of the 
individual’s own party should speak of him, and that is 
particularly true when he has been their leader. 


It is equally important that members of the Opposition 
should make some appropriate remarks and express their 
feelings, if for no other reason than that some of them 
have feelings of remorse after several years of sitting in 
Opposition. 

The third group, those who are friends or long-standing 
associates, quite naturally want to express a few words on 
an occasion such as this. 


Senator Martin has just made an address which, as 
Senator Connolly (Ottawa West) has said, is an outstand- 
ing one. It is one which I think has historical significance. 
Today I want, very briefly, to break the usual pattern by 
adding a few words to the tributes paid to Senator Martin. 
In the 19 years I have been here I have not been guilty too 
often of suggesting that, as the senior member of the 
independent party in this chamber, I should be able to 
express a few remarks on such occasions. I want to say to 
Senator Martin that this is done with the unanimous 
consent of my caucus. Some of you will know that my 
caucuses are held very regularly, very frequently, and 
terribly simply. 

Senator Martin came to this chamber as the Leader of 
the Government, thereby accepting a difficult task, 
regardless of how much those of us who have been here for 
some time like to think of it as being simple. I can only say 
that it is never simple. The Senate is a peculiar place. 
Perhaps I should be a little careful of my analogies, but I 
was thinking of the donkey, the carrot, and the stick. That 
may not be the right analogy but certainly the Senate is a 
place where leadership qualities show up very definitely. 
Leaders can get an enormous amount done if they go 
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about it in the right way, but they have considerable 
difficulty in getting the same results if they choose the 
wrong method. 


I would not say to Senator Martin that he is a perfect 
person, because no one in the world is perfect. I should 
like to say, however, that in the years he was Leader of the 
Government in this place he was most considerate. In 
addition, he has a great saving grace, being his sense of 
humour and an essential kindness and gentleness, which 
was always appreciated by all honourable senators. 


In seeing you go, Senator Martin, we are losing not only 
a great parliamentarian and a valued colleague, but a very 
great friend. We will certainly miss you. We are happy, 
indeed, that you have taken on this extremely responsible 
position, which in this modern day may have been slightly 
downgraded. It may be that people are tending to look 
down a little on some of our international relations. Per- 
sonally, I am one of those who believe that our friendship, 
our understanding and our co-operation with the United 
Kingdom are still of absolute and paramount importance. 
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I am extremely happy personally that you are going to 
be Canada’s representative in London. I wish you and 
your family well. We shall watch your career in London, 
and the later career that has been suggested, with the 
greatest of interest. We wish you God speed. 


[Translation] 


Hon. Paul Desruisseaux: Honourable senators, without 
taking too much time, I would like to join my French- 
speaking fellow citizens and associate myself with all the 
compliments and good wishes which have been expressed 
to the Honourable Paul Martin. 


Like many of you, since 1966, I have had the opportunity 
to hear and even follow his advice on occasion. 


Paul Martin left an unforgettable impression through- 
out the world since, if we happen to go somewhere he has 
been before, by accident or otherwise, we are always told 
about Honourable Paul Martin and his accomplishments 
for Canada. 


I sincerely believe that if Canada enjoys today such a 
high reputation throughout the world, it is largely due to 
the intensive and continuous work that the Honourable 
Paul Martin accomplished at various times during his long 
and interesting career. If we are losing him today as a 
friend in the Senate, we are convinced that we shall 
nevertheless see him working in far away places for 
Canada, her development and her good reputation. 


We, French-speaking Canadians, wish to you, Paul, all 
the success that we are sure you will continue to gain for 
Canada during the years to come. 


[English] 

Hon. J. J. Greene: Honourable senators, I would be 
guilty at best of negligence, and at worst of thoughtless- 
ness, if I did not take this opportunity of speaking to Paul 
Martin for the people of the Ottawa Valley on this occa- 
sion. Many of us tried but none of us was ever able— 
neither the Maloneys nor the McCanns, and certainly not 
myself—to displace Paul Martin as the favourite son of 
the Ottawa Valley, and I know that on this occasion the 
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people of the Ottawa Valley would want to congratulate 
him and wish him well in his new venture. 


DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Senator Perrault tabled: 


Report of operations under the Government Annui- 
ties Act for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1974, 
pursuant to section 16 of the said Act, Chapter G-6, 
R.S.C., 1970. 

Copies of Joint Press Communiqué on visit to Brazil 

_of Canadian Ministerial Mission, October 18-27, 1974. 


CUSTOMS ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—REPORT OF COMMITTEE 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West) for Senator Hayden, 
Chairman of the Standing Senate Committee on Banking, 
Trade and Commerce, reported that the committee had 
considered Bill S-4, to amend the Customs Act, and had 
directed that the bill be reported without amendment. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the third time? 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West), for Senator Hayden, 
moved that the bill be placed on the Orders of the Day for 
third reading at the next sitting. 


Motion agreed to. 


LEGAL AND CONSTITUTIONAL AFFAIRS 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE EXPENSES TABLED 


Senator Goldenberg, Chairman of the Standing Senate 
Committee on Legal and Constitutional Affairs, which 
was authorized by the Senate in the Third and Fourth 
Sessions of the Twenty-eighth Parliament and in the First 
and Second Sessions of the Twenty-ninth Parliament to 
examine and report upon all aspects of the parole system 
in Canada and to incur special expenses in relation there- 
to, tabled, pursuant to rule 84, the expenses incurred by 
the committee in connection with the said examination 
during the Second Session of the Twenty-ninth 
Parliament. 


APPROPRIATION BILL NO. 3, 1974 
THIRD READING 


Senator Langlois moved the third reading of Bill C-31, 
for granting to Her Majesty certain sums of money for the 
public service for the financial year ending 3lst March, 
1975. 


Motion agreed to and bill read third time and passed. 


ROYAL ASSENT 
NOTICE 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that she had 
received the following communication: 


GOVERNMENT HousE 
OTTAWA 


30 October 1974 
Madam, 


I have the honour to inform you that His Excellency 
the Right Honourable Bora Laskin, P.C., Administra- 
tor of the Government of Canada, will proceed to the 
Senate Chamber today, the 30th day of October, at 5.45 
p.m., for the purpose of giving Royal Assent to a Bill. 


I have the honour to be, 
Madam, 

Your obedient servant, 
André Garneau 
Brigadier General 
Administrative Secretary to the 
Governor General. 


The Honourable 
The Speaker of the Senate, 
Ottawa. 
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IMMIGRATION ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING—DEBATE CONTINUED 


On the Order: 


Resuming the debate on the motion of the Honour- 
able Senator Laird, seconded by the Honourable Sena- 
tor Carter, for the second reading of the Bill S-12, 
intituled: “An Act to amend the Immigration Act”.— 
(Honourable Senator Argue). 


Senator Langlois: In the unavoidable absence of Sena- 
tor Argue, and with his knowledge and agreement, I beg 
leave to speak on this matter in his place. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Has the Honourable Senator 
Langlois leave to proceed in place of the Honourable 
Senator Argue? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


[Translation] 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, I must at the 
outset express my sincere thanks to the honourable sena- 
tors who took part in the debate on this measure and 
particularly to my excellent friend, Senator Asselin, 
whose contribution yesterday was remarkable. Indeed the 
Senate has proven once more that the importance of its 
role as a legislative body is increasing steadily. 


In fact, although this bill is a measure that seems fairly 
simple, the Senate has given it very special attention over 
these last few days, enabling us to scrutinize it 
thoroughly. 

However, my remarks as to the honourable senators’ 
contribution to this debate, and more particularly that of 
my excellent friend, Senator Asselin, do not mean that I 
agree with what they said. I should like to refer especially 
this afternoon to the remarks made yesterday in this 
House by Senator Asselin. 
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First, senator Asselin implied that the need for an 
urgent passage of this legislation had not been shown. 
Now I know it was mentioned that it was important not to 
delay unduly the debate on this bill, on account of certain 
circumstances prevailing in certain major cities of this 
country, where illicit activities are taking place and from 
where, every day, people who are guilty of serious 
offences leave this country under a deportation order, but 
who can come back afterwards, without even being liable 
to arrest or to indictment for having thus come back to 
pursue here their illicit activities. At the present time it is 
not an offence to re-enter Canada even though one has not 
gone through the formalities provided by the Immigration 
Act. It is precisely that situation which this measure aims 
to correct. Besides, one has but to look at the single clause 
(e) in this bill and to read the first paragraphs of the new 
section 35.1, which is intended to be added to the Immi- 
gration Act, to realize that it is effectively a new 
offence. 

As a matter of fact, the explanatory note of the bill reads 


as follows: 
is Bill would make it an offence for a person 


against whom a deportation order is made to return to 
Canada without the consent of the Minister in the 


circumstances described. ‘ 
That is the new offence being created and since that 


offence does not exist at the moment there is absolutely no 
way of prosecuting since there is no offence committed. 


Senator Asselin: That is the general act. 


Senator Langlois: I know my honourable friend just 
repeated what he said yesterday, that this is the general 
act. But it is precisely on that comment that I want to 
expand mainly this afternoon. 

Yesterday my honourable friend first talked about 
deciding on the form of prosecution. He objected to the 
discretion being apparently given to the minister and his 


attorneys, and this is actually what is done, to proceed 


either by way of— 
Senator Asselin: Indictment. 


Senator Langlois: —indictment or summary conviction. 
He further added the following comment with which 
unfortunately I do not agree, saying there was a difference 
in the penalty, the punishment imposed by the court, 
depending on the way the case was prosecuted. However, 
he added this—and it is this point to which I would like to 
draw his attention and the attention of honourable sena- 
tors—he said the penalties set out in the act are only the 
maximum ones. There is the answer. The presiding judge, 
whatever the form of prosecution, will have to base his 
decision and the exercise of his discretion as to what 
penalty should be imposed on the basis of evidence and of 
the circumstances of the offence which has been proven 
before him, and since the penalties are only the maximum 
penalties he may reduce those penalties according to the 
degree of the offence proven before him. I am therefore 
convinced that the presiding judge at one of these trials, 
whatever their form, will necessarily have to take the 
evidence into consideration—in other words, the serious- 
ness of the offence in view of the evidence brought before 
him. The legislation provides him with a certain discretion 
because the sanctions are not minimum penalties. They 
are maximum penalties which will be left at the full 


(Senator Langlois.] 


discretion of the court to reduce, according—and I think 
that we must have confidence in our judges—according to 
the evidence submitted to the court. 


I think that this takes care of the first argument of my 
honourable friend. 


My honourable friend then referred— 


Senator Deschatelets: Before Senator Langlois contin- 
ues, I would like to say that I do not recall all the details 
of the bill but I understand that there would be a fine or a 
maximum sentence but no minimum sentence, which 
means that the court could, for instance, impose a sentence 
of one hour’s imprisonment or a minimum fine. There 
would be complete discretion, according to circumstances; 
am I right? 


Senator Langlois: You are absolutely right. I refer 
Senator Deschatelets to section 35.1, which this bill would 
add to the Immigration Act, and which reads as follows: 


(c) on conviction on indictment, to imprisonment for 
two years, or 


(d) on summary conviction, to a fine of not more than 
five hundred dollars or to imprisonment for six 
months or to both. 


These are maximum sanctions, and the judge will have 
absolute discretion to reduce them. I am certain that, as 
always, the judge will base his decision on the seriousness 
of the offence according to the evidence submitted. 


Therefore, in my opinion, whatever the type of prosecu- 
tion adopted, the judge will always retain that discretion 
to lessen the maximum punishment as provided for in the 
act. 
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Senator Asselin: Honourable senators, would the hon- 
ourable Senator Langlois inform me of the criteria for 
decision between the alternatives under this act? During 
my remarks I commented that the indictment procedure 
is, in my opinion, a more serious one—and the honourable 
senator is aware of this because of his legal knowledge. 
Who will set the criteria to decide which way to proceed? 


Senator Langlois: I was answering a question. I believe 
that earlier in this debate I gave an opinion, and I used the 
Income Tax Act as an example. I was told that it was a bad 
example; it may be so. Examples are always somewhat 
deceiving. Comparisons are never perfect. However, 
according to the Income Tax Act, the minister may pro- 
ceed either by way of indictment or summary conviction. 
Such is the case under this act. The Minister of National 
Revenue issues certain instructions to his attorneys to the 
effect; for instance, in the case of a taxpayer who know- 
ingly and wilfully failed to register his assets so as to 
escape paying a capital gains tax on them, the minister 
issues instructions to his officials, in consultation with the 
Minister of Justice, to the effect that they must proceed by 
way of indictment. But when the offence results from an 
error on the part of the taxpayer or his accountant, where 
there is no intention of evading income tax, the instruc- 
tions issued are to proceed by way of summary conviction. 
However, here again there is a maximum penalty 
involved, which is left to the discretion of the judge. 
Neither the minister nor his attorneys will decide on the 
procedure; the judge will decide on the basis of the evi- 
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dence submitted, whether to impose the maximum penal- 
ty, or to reduce the same. 


I now refer to the other point raised by my honourable 
friend when he asked who would be prosecuted. In this 
respect I refer the house to what my honourable friend 
said. I have here a copy of yesterday’s Hansard, and I 
quote the honourable senator: 


Who will be prosecuted by way of indictment? Is it 
those individuals who have police records, members of 
organized crime or would-be political refugees? We 
are presently faced with the case of the Haitians. 


I believe, first of all, and this is my first point, that the 
case of the Haitians presently in Canada has no relation at 
all with this legislation. Besides, they are not deportees, 
they have not been deported yet, but seemingly, if we can 
rely on press reports, they will be very soon under a 
deportation order. If this legislation is passed by Parlia- 
ment, once deported, they will come under the provisions 
of the legislation if they come back to Canada without the 
minister’s consent. That is the new offence. But presently, 
no law in Canada allows prosecution of somebody who, 
after having been deported, comes back to Canada without 
the minister’s consent. That is a control, that is an addi- 
tion to the deportation orders which, as we commonly say, 
have no teeth at present. The minister issues a deportation 
order. The deportee crosses the border, but he can come 
back again five minutes later and he cannot be prosecuted. 
When he is arrested later, he is not arrested under a 
specific section of the act providing for summary convic- 
tion. He can be deported again, and then he has every 
right of appeal. He still has the whole legal process avail- 
able to him, and he can continue his illicit activities in 
Canada for many more months before being deported a 
second time, and this can go on for months and years. And 
that is exactly what we want to put an end to. I believe it 
justifies the purpose of the bill now before us. 


Now, to come back to the Haitians, yesterday my hon- 
ourable friend introduced a parenthesis, and I feel obliged 
to make a few remarks on that digression. 


All we know about the Haitians is what we have read in 
the newspapers. All kinds of figures were given: I read 
that there were 2,000 Haitians involved. I also heard 1,550 
and 1,200 mentioned, but what is the actual figure? Only 
those who took part in the demonstrations in their favour 
really know. I doubt that there are any reliable statistics. 


But, whatever their number, I agreed with the honour- 
able senator when he suggested, as he did to the minister 
yesterday, that he use his humanitarian discretion with 
respect to these people. It seems—and here again, accord- 
ing to the newspapers, there is nothing official about it— 
that these people came to Canada with visitors’ permits. 
Once the visas had expired they decided to stay in Canada 
and applied for what is known as landed immigrant 
status; they wanted that status but their request was 
denied because they did not meet the criteria of the Immi- 
gration Act. Some of them have not yet used up all means 
of recourse to appeal, but if their appeal is turned down it 
may be that they will have to be deported. That is unfortu- 
nate; on the other hand, I am happy, as Senator Asselin 
noted, that two days ago the Minister of Immigration 
announced officially that each case will be dealt with on 
its own merits and with humanitarian consideration. I 
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doubt that the minister can do more. I am rather confident 
with regard to those people, especially in view of the 
statement made, here again according to the newspapers, 
by an Haitian government official to the effect that they 
are undesirables in their own country; he has even claimed 
that they are communists. 


I do not have to elaborate further on the situation in 
Haiti, since everybody, I think, knows about it. I recall— 
according to newspapers again—that this official is 
alleged to have added, “We do not want them here.” If 
they do not let them go back home, there is no danger, in 
my opinion, of their being ill-treated. But I know that 
some of them, one or two, are in Spain. They each got a 
visitor’s visa, while on holiday. Are they going to stay 
there? 


I am very surprised by something else. The French 
government who had this country under its protection, 
under its wings, for such a long time, does not seem to be 
concerned with the lot of the Haitians. Yet, I am persuad- 
ed that the former mother country realizes the situation as 
well as we do. I would add this: I agree with the honour- 
able senator; these people have all my sympathy. I hope 
they will be treated with justice and humanity. 


Now, I come back to the text of my honourable friend’s 
speech. He asked, “Do we need the present bill?” When 
answering this question in the negative, Senator Asselin 
added that under the Criminal Code, particularly under 
section 115, we have provisions to meet the aim of the bill 
before us. Let me quote section 115, from my copy of the 
Debates of the Senate, as read by Senator Asselin: 


Every one who, without lawful excuse, contravenes 
an Act of the Parliament of Canada— 


And this is important. 


—contravenes an Act of the Parliament of Canada 
by wilfully doing anything that it forbids or by wil- 
fully omitting to do anything that it requires to be 
done is, unless some penalty or punishment is express- 
ly provided by law, guilty of an indictable offence and 
is liable to imprisonment for two years. 


But it seems that he has completely forgotten that this 
section takes for granted the existence of an offence under 
an act. 


It is quite clear. 
Senator Asselin: The Immigration Act. 


Senator Langlois: I shall come back to the Immigration 
Act. Don’t go too fast. I shall come back later to sections 46 
and 48. This legislation presumes that there must be an 
offence so that the penalty provided may be imposed. 


@ (1530) 


Therefore, if one act or another does not provide for any 
offence, section 115 of the Criminal Code does not apply at 
all. I believe the nod my learned colleague is giving me 
confirms what I am saying. But probably subject to sec- 
tions 46 and 48 of the Immigration Act—and I shall deal 
with both of them in a moment—and referring to the 
official report of the Senate, I shall first quote section 46 
of the Immigration Act as the honourable senator read it 
in this house: 


—is guilty of an offence and is liable on summary 
conviction, for the first offence— 
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I point out those words “for the first offence’”—for all that 
a first offence must have been committed—and I quote 
further: 


—to a fine not exceeding five hundred dollars and not 
less than fifty dollars or to imprisonment for a term 
not exceeding six months and not less than one month 
or to both fine and imprisonment, and, for the second 
offence to— 

Again the second offence. 


—to a fine not exceeding one thousand dollars and not 
less than one hundred dollars or to imprisonment for a 
term not exceeding twelve months and not less than 
three months or to both fine and imprisonment, and, 
for the third or a subsequent offence to imprisonment 
for a term not exceeding eighteen months and not less 
than six months. 


I believe the senator, and rightly so, skipped voluntarily 
sub-paragraph (a) which is not important. 


Every person who 
(b) comes into Canada or remains therein by force— 


Senator Asselin: By stealth. 
Senator Langlois: 


—or stealth or, knowing it to be false, misleading or 
improper, by reason of a false or improperly issued 
passport, visa, medical certificate or other document 
pertaining to his admission or other false or mislead- 
ing information or fraudulent means; 


So, once again, it is a specific offence to return to 
Canada under false pretences. But the person who returns 
to Canada, gives his name, address, place of origin and 
makes no misleading statement, does not commit an 
offence even if he had been deported, and that is precisely 
the loophole the present legislation seeks to correct. 


Senator Asselin: May I ask a question of my honourable 
friend? In sub-paragraph (b) “by force or stealth”, is 
guilty of an offence; the person is guilty of an offence 
under the bill we are discussing. The person who leaves 
the country and returns without permission, in what 
manner does he enter the country? It is by force or stealth 
or in a fraudulent manner. Therefore, if that person enters 
the country in that manner, since it is covered in the 
present act, why have another bill to cover it? 


Senator Langlois: My honourable friend rose on the 
pretence of asking a question, but he is refuting my 
argumentation. However, before putting forward his argu- 
ment, he should read the clause, the wording of the legisla- 
tion before us. It is not an offence today to return to 
Canada without the minister’s permission after having 
been deported. It is not an offence. Therefore, a deportee 
does not enter by force or stealth and is not guilty of an 
offence, so long as the bill is not passed. In my opinion, the 
wording is clear. That is the case we want to cover. We are 
creating a new offence by saying that every deportee who 
enters the country without the minister’s permission is 
guilty of an offence. That is what we want to cover in this 
bill. For me, it is quite clear. It is an offence that does not 
appear in any existing statute, even in the Immigration 
Act. 


I go on now to the other argument, which is the same 
argument about the present Immigration Act which my 


[Senator Langlois.] 


honourable friend referred to when he quoted section 48 of 
the Immigration Act. I am referring to Hansard, and I 
quote: 
Every person who violates any provision of this Act 
or the regulations or any order or direction— 


—I emphasize these first words of the section: “Every 
person who violates any provision of this Act or the 
regulations or any order or direction”. There must be a 
violation. 


—lawfully made or given thereunder for which no 
punishment is elsewhere provided in this Act or the 
regulations is guilty of an offence and is liable on 
summary conviction to a fine not exceeding five hun- 
dred dollars or to imprisonment for a term not exceed- 
ing six months or to both. 


But, there again, section 48 provides for some violation 
of the act. But so long as this legislation is not passed, our 
Immigration Act will not consider as an offence the fact 
that a deportee comes back to our country without the 
minister’s consent, and it will be impossible to invoke 
either section 48 or section 46 of the Immigration Act any 
more than section 106 of the Criminal Code to have this 
individual traced and arrested. 


Senator Asselin: They should have 


differently. 


Senator Langlois: That is a question. I would not want 
to change places with the experts of the Department of 
Justice responsible for drafting legislation. I would not 
say they might have proceeded differently. I have enough 
faith in them. Besides, if the bill is referred to the commit- 
tee, we can send for those people and ask them why they 
did not proceed in that manner. But I think my honour- 
able friend with his last interjection has just proved my 
point when he said they should have proceeded different- 
ly. Therefore, he admits implicitly that there is no offence. 


Senator Asselin: Wait a minute. I have said before and I 
say again that regardless of what my honourable friend 
said, I am convinced, and I have not yet been proved 
wrong, that the offence provided in this bill already exists 
under section 46(b). And on this, my honourable colleague 
did not give evidence to the contrary. He pretends there is 
no offence involved. For sure, anybody who comes into 
Canada by force or stealth commits the offence provided 
in the bill before us. Therefore, the honourable senator has 
not convinced me that this offence does not already exist. 
This is my contention. 


Senator Langlois: I can only refer the honourable sena- 
tor once more to sub-paragraph (b) of section 46 of the 
Immigration Act, the important part creating the offence: 


(b) comes into Canada or remains therein by force or 
stealth or, knowing it to be false, misleading or 
improper, by reason of a false or improperly issued 
passport, visa, medical certificate or other document 
pertaining to his admission or other false or mislead- 

ing information— 
But coming into Canada after being deported is not 
coming by force or stealth. Perhaps my honourable col- 
league knows how things happen when somebody comes 
to the border post and says: I am so and so from Cleveland, 
and I want to come into Canada for such and such a 
reason. As long as what he says is true, he does not come 


proceeded 
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by force or stealth no matter if he has been deported or 
not. That is precisely why the new offence is legislated 
into being. If the man is asked: Have you been deported, 
and he answers no, then he is lying. There will be no need 
to invoke this section to arrest him if he lies that way and 
misleads the new immigration officer. 


Section 46 would be enough. But if this man comes to 
the border, accurately states his name, surname and 
address, and gives accurate answers to questions asked, he 
is not committing any offence although he has been 
deported the day before, or two days before, or a year 
before. This is the only thing achieved by way of the new 
act, the creating of a new offence in the very specific case 
of a tricky, undesirable person; the target in this instance, 
and there is no reason to hide it, is the so-called mafia; 
people that come to this country to carry on illegal activi- 
ties. Those people are crafty. They will not, and it must 
not 


Senator Asselin: The word “mafia” should be defined. 


Senator Langlois: Well, defining the word “mafia” 
would not be easily done. We would have legal battles 
before the courts, with counsel trying to get to the bottom 
of the meaning of the word “mafia”. It should not be 
forgotten that what is involved here is a secret organiza- 
tion, an organization that does not advertize in newspa- 
pers its means of recruiting, and how to go about being a 
member. 


But that again is a question of wording, and if my 
honourable friend agrees that something should be done, 
then he must agree with the principle of the bill. Whether 
it be done by defining the word “mafia”, or by doing 
something else, if it is merely a question of form, that will 
be looked after in committee, or it can there be said that 
the wording is bad, that the bill should be amended, and 
that can only be done in committee. It is especially the 
best way of doing it and the best place to do it. 


However, I still maintain that the clauses quoted by my 
honourable colleague—my learned colleague, I should 
add—do not create the offence provided for by this bill 
which therefore is a necessary piece of legislation to con- 
sider. That we should bring out its deficiencies, its terms, I 
agree. I agree but I do not think that we can suggest after 
seeing the points that were made in this house, that this 
bill is not necessary and that we are doing what Senator 
Asselin yesterday called—I do not remember the words he 
used and I would not want to put words in his mouth—he 
said that it displeased him enormously to see that our laws 
were being amended uselessly, that legislation was 
amended in such a way that an amending section ends up 
saying the opposite of what was originally intended. I 
agree. I agree with him in the sense that it is useless for us 
to complicate our statutes with frivolous amendments 
which are not worth the paper they are written on. But I 
do not think such is the case with this bill. 


Now, I fully endorse the last suggestion made by the 
honourable Senator Asselin that this bill be deferred to 
the committee—he actually did not say which committee, 
but I think we all know which one he meant—the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs which, under our rules, must 
consider bills dealing with immigration. I agree with him 
and I congratulate him on that suggestion. I do urge the 
bill’s sponsor to move that the bill be deferred to the 
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Committee on Foreign Affairs where we will have the 
advantage of having the minister and his experts and, 
possibly, if some senators so desire, legal experts from the 
Department of Justice, to advise us on the procedures we 
followed in drafting this bill and tell us whether some 
amendments might not be made. 


Besides, we have had a most interesting debate yester- 
day on the possibility of calling the minister to appear 
before us. Rule 18 was referred to. However, I know the 
minister, Mr. Andras. I trust him, but we should not call a 
minister who has no legal training to interpret for us 
section 115 of the Criminal Code, or sections 46 or 48 of the 
Immigration Act. Furthermore, I believe that it is when 
the matter is before the committee and when the minister 
appears there, that he will be able to explain his depart- 
ment’s policy. But, when sophisticated legal issues, such as 
the wording of bills, will be considered, he will be accom- 
panied by experts and possibly by expert draftsmen from 
the Department of Justice. Therefore, I believe it is the 
appropriate place where to further our examination. 


I asked for and I did receive interesting information on 
the implementation up to this day of this famous rule 18. I 
am grateful to the Clerk of the Senate for the information 
he has provided me on this matter. I believe the Senate 
will be interested in getting statistics on the use that has 
been made up to now of rule 18 and on what has been done 
about it in the past. 


With your permission, I shall continue in English, 
because this part of the debate was held mostly in the 
other official language of our country. 


@ (1540) 
[English] 

As I have just said in French, honourable senators, I 
have obtained through the Clerk of the house some valu- 
able information on the application so far of rule 18 of the 
Rules of the Senate concerning the appearance on the floor 
of the house of a minister of the Crown to give informa- 
tion and explanation of any measure relative to his depart- 
ment. I have found that rule 18 is the continuation in a 
slightly different form of rule 18A which was adopted in 
1947. 


Since 1947 there have been seven instances in which 
ministers of the Crown came from the House of Commons 
and appeared before the Senate to participate in the 
debate on the motion for second reading of a bill. The first 
instance was in March 1948, in connection with a bill to 
amend the Canada Shipping Act, 1934, when the Honour- 
able Lionel Chevrier, then Minister of Transport, 
appeared. After the minister spoke the debate was 
adjourned, and the bill was read a second time on a later 
day and referred to the Transport and Communications 
Committee. 


The second instance was on March 28, 1949, in connec- 
tion with a bill respecting Oil and Gas Pipelines. At that 
time the Honourable Lionel Chevrier, then Minister of 
Transport, came to the house and spoke to the bill. The bill 
was read a second time, and referred to the Transport and 
Communications Committee. 

The third instance was on November 8, 1949, in connec- 
tion with a bill respecting National Defence. The Honour- 
able Brooke Claxton, then Minister of National Defence, 
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spoke to the bill. The bill was read a second time, and 
referred to the Banking and Commerce Committee. 


The fourth instance was on May 13, 1952, in connection 
with a bill respecting the Criminal Law. The then Minis- 
ter of Justice, the Honourable Stuart Garson, spoke to the 
bill on second reading. The debate was adjourned, and the 
bill was read a second time on a later day and referred to 
the Banking and Commerce Committee. 


The fifth instance was on June 10, 1952, in connection 
with a bill respecting Food, Drugs, Cosmetics and Thera- 
peutic Devices. The Honourable Paul Martin, then Minis- 
ter of National Health and Welfare, spoke to the bill on 
second reading. The bill was read a second time, and 
referred to the Public Health and Welfare Committee. 


The sixth instance was on June 17, 1952, in connection 
with a bill relating to Trade Marks and Unfair Competi- 
tion. The Honourable F. G. Bradley, then Secretary of 
State, appeared on the floor of this house and spoke to the 
bill, which was read a second time and referred to the 
Banking and Commerce Committee. 


Lastly, on June 23, 1952, in connection with a bill to 
amend the Eastern Rocky Mountain Conservation Act, the 
Honourable R. H. Winters, then Minister of Resources and 
Development, spoke to the bill on second reading, after 
which the bill was read a second time and referred to the 
Banking and Commerce Committee. 


In five of these precedents which I have mentioned the 
minister was escorted to his seat in the Senate chamber. 
The Honourable the Leader of the Government moved 
that the said bill be now read a second time, and the 
minister was the first speaker. The bill was then read a 
second time and referred to a Senate committee. In the 
other two cases the debate was adjourned, but the bill was 
later referred to committee. 


In no case was the Senate in Committee of the Whole on 
those various occasions. Therefore in no case was the 
minister accompanied by departmental officials. The ques- 
tion of departmental officials arose in our discussion yes- 
terday, and inquiry was made as to any precedents to be 
found in this respect. I should say that the research made 
uncovered no precedents or evidence, but for one excep- 
tion, of officials of any department coming to the floor of 
the house and engaging in discussion of any matter relat- 
ing to a department. 


@ (1550) 


There was one instance where officials were on the floor 
of the house. I see Senator Molson nodding. He knows 
what I am about to refer to. It was in 1969, during the 
examination of the Report of the Special Committee on 
the Rules of the Senate in Committee of the Whole. The 
mace was not on the table at the time. The Law Clerk and 
special adviser to the committee sat in front of Senator 
Molson, chairman of the committee, during the study of 
the report by the committee. That is the only example of 
where a person, not being a minister of the Crown nor a 
member of the Senate, was allowed on the floor of the 
house to assist the sponsor of a measure. 


Senator Grosart: It is a good precedent. 


Senator Langlois: In the precedents I have mentioned, 
the minister was the first to speak on the motion for 
second reading. In the present debate, it is to be noted that 


[Senator Langlois. ] 


already there have been several speakers but, of course, 
this does not preclude the minister’s being invited. 


I come now to my comment on this practice, established 
by rule 18, of inviting non-members of this house to 
appear on the floor of the Senate. I quote the following 
from the book The Modern Senate of Canada by F. A. Kunz, 
at page 196: 
The reason for the discontinuance of the practice may 
perhaps be partly traced back to the violent protests 
of the late Senator Nicol, who repeatedly stated that 
there was no minister who presented legislation half 
as well as did members of the Senate. Indeed, it 
should be remembered that the falling into desuetude 
of Rule 18/A coincided with the decentralization of 
the legislative functions of the Senate leader among 
an ever widening circle of senators. Rule 18/A was 
essentially an aggressive device trying to enforce a 
practice which did not fit in the “new look” of Senate 
leadership. It belonged to the era that ended in 1942 
and was out of line with the constitutional and politi- 
cal realities of the post-war period. The diffusion of 
Senate leadership, the minimization of the role of 
second reading debates, and the revitalization of the 
standing committee system, where ministers could be 
invited and cross-examined, in brief, the completion of 
the process of transforming the Senate from a theatre 
into a workshop provided no appropriate environment 
for the operation of Rule 18/A. Although himself 
responsible for the adoption of the rule, Senator Rob- 
ertson soon realized that it conflicted with his con- 
cepts of the Senate and Senate leadership, and, as he 
later recalled, “took the cue and I do not think I ever 
invited a Minister to come here afterwards.” On April 
2, 1957, it was suggested that Mr. Pearson, then Secre- 
tary of State for External Affairs, should be invited 
under Rule 18/A to come to the Senate and address the 
House on Canada’s policies towards the Middle East, 
Hungary, and aid to underdeveloped countries. How- 
ever, the suggestion was dropped as a result of Sena- 
tor Haig’s objection that the Senate ought not “to 
allow any Minister or other individual from the House 
of Commons to discuss on the floor of this House a 
subject that is of general interest to the whole Gov- 
ernment...” There were some attempts in 1960 to 
revive the old rule, but Senator Aseltine, Leader of the 
Senate, frankly told the House that he was “not very 
much in favour of that system.” Like the late Senator 
Nicol, he believed that under Rule 18/A, even if it 
worked out, the Senate “would not get any more 
information from ministers, and perhaps not as much 
as we get by following our regular practice.” Thus, the 
rule, for all practical purposes, can now be considered 
dead. 

As I noted, that quotation was from the book by F. A. 

Kunz. 


Senator Grosart: Celebrated for the nonsense he wrote 
in that book. 


Senator Langlois: He quoted many honourable senators 
who do not have the reputation that the honourable sena- 
tor just described. 


Senator Croll: Who wrote that letter? 
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Senator Langlois: It is not a letter; it is a report that I 
received from the Clerk of this house. 


Honourable senators, should we decide to take advan- 
tage of rule 18 and invite the minister to appear before us, 
it would have to be done by way of a motion. So far no 
motion has been made. Should it be the desire of the 
minister to have officials on the floor to advise him, that 
would have to be after second reading in Committee of the 
Whole, when the mace is not on the table. A motion could 
then be made to that effect. 


I do not propose to quote any further from the report 
that I have in my hand, but in my opinion this might 
require unanimous consent, because such a motion would 
have the effect of suspending one of our rules, to wit, rule 
LG 


Finally, I should draw the attention of the house to the 
fact that since it is the practice for honourable senators, 
not members of a particular committee, to attend and 
participate in the deliberations of the committee, the pres- 
ence of the minister on the floor of the Senate is no longer 
warranted. Each member of the Senate has the opportu- 
nity of attending committee meetings and of participating 
in the discussions. The only thing he cannot do is vote. 
The information provided in committee by the minister, 
accompanied by his experts or legal advisers, is available 
to all honourable senators who wish to participate in the 
deliberations of the particular committee. For that reason, 
I reiterate that I support Senator Asselin’s suggestion that 
the bill be referred to committee. I hope in closing the 
debate the sponsor will make a motion to that effect. 


Senator Bélisle: I move the adjournment of the debate 
until the next sitting. 


Senator Molson: Honourable senators, before the debate 
is adjourned I should like to ask my honourable friend, the 
Deputy Leader of the Government, if he thinks he is right 
in saying that unanimous consent would be required? 


Senator Grosart: Of course not. 


Senator Molson: I think the Senate would be required 
only to suspend the rule without notice. If notice were 
given and a motion placed before the chamber, it would 
then be permissible for the house to do as it so found. 


Senator Croll: There is a motion to adjourn. 


Senator Molson: I asked my question before the motion 
was put. 


Senator Langlois: I gave my opinion freely and under 
reservation. I said it was my own opinion. I did not want 
to give the impression that the Table was in accord with 
me on this point. I would refer honourable senators to rule 
3, which states as follows: 

Any rule or part thereof may be suspended without 
notice by leave of the Senate, the rule or part thereof 
proposed to be suspended, and the reason for the 
proposed suspension, being distinctly stated. 

If we have a motion which has the effect of suspending 
any of our rules, leave would be required to proceed with 
that motion, or notice given. That is what I meant. Per- 
haps I was not clear in my explanation. 


@ (1600) 
On motion of Senator Bélisle, debate adjourned. 


ALBERTA-BRITISH COLUMBIA BOUNDARY BILL, 
1974 


SECOND READING—DEBATE ADJOURNED 


Hon. J. Harper Prowse moved the second reading of Bill 
S-13, respecting the boundary between the Provinces of 
Alberta and British Columbia. 


He said: Honourable senators, this bill is necessary to 
complement certain acts passed by the legislatures of 
British Columbia and Alberta, those acts being in practi- 
cally the same terms as the bill before us. The purpose of 
this bill is to establish a boundary commission consisting 
of three commissioners, one from each of the provinces of 
Alberta and British Columbia, and one representing 
Canada. The purpose of the commission is to carry out a 
resurvey of the sinuous boundary line between the prov- 
inces of Alberta and British Columbia, which is presently 
described as being a height of land extending from the 
point where the Rocky Mountains intersect the 49th paral- 
lel up to the point where the Rocky Mountains intersect 
the 120th meridian of west longitude, which is the western 
point of Alberta and the eastern point of British Columbia. 

It has become necessary now to redefine and resurvey 
this sinuous line, primarily because of the interest in the 
search of minerals. In addition, in the southern part of 


British Columbia and Alberta, strip-mining operations are 


being carried out which are changing the actual location 
of the highest point of land. Therefore, it has been deter- 
mined by agreement between the two provinces and the 
federal government that it is in the interests of everyone 
concerned, before disputes break out as to where the 
boundary is, that there should be a resurvey carried out to 
replace the present, and rather hard to find, high point, 
and to establish and maintain survey monuments and 
other physical evidence of the boundary. 

It is anticipated that the commission will be made up of 
the directors of surveys of the provinces of Alberta and 
British Columbia, and of Canada; and that the costs of the 
resurvey will be borne by the provinces themselves, but 
the federal government is expected to be responsible for 
the costs in respect of the inspections, the monuments, the 
mapping and the meetings of the commission. 

If honourable senators have any questions. I shall 
endeavour to answer them. I should add that the passage 
of this legislation is rather urgent, in order that the com- 
mission be established before some damage is done which 
may result in difficulties for all concerned. 


On motion of Senator Macdonald, for Senator O’Leary, 
debate adjourned. 


The Senate adjourned during pleasure. 


At 5.45 p.m. the sitting was resumed. 
The Senate adjourned during pleasure. 


ROYAL ASSENT 
His Excellency the Administrator of the Government of 
Canada, having come and being seated upon the Throne, 
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and the House of Commons having been summoned, and To which bill I humbly request Your Excellency’s 
being come with their Speaker: assent. 

The Honourable James Jerome, Speaker of the House of His Excellency the Administrator of the Government of 
Commons, then addressed His Excellency the Administra- Canada was pleased to give the Royal Assent to the said 
tor of the Government of Canada as follows: bill. 


May it please Your Excellency: 


The Commons of Canada have voted supplies to 
enable the Government to defray certain expenses of His Excellency the Administrator of the Government of 
the public service. Canada was pleased to retire. 


The House of Commons withdrew. 


In the name of the Commons, I present to Your 
Excellency the following bill: Tre 
An Act for granting to Her Majesty certain sums of 
money for the public service for the financial year 
ending the 3lst March, 1975. The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 2 p.m. 


The sitting of the Senate was resumed. 
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THE SENATE 


Thursday, October 31, 1974 


The Senate met at 2 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 


Prayers. 


REGULATIONS AND OTHER STATUTORY 
INSTRUMENTS 


JOINT COMMITTEE—CHANGE IN COMMONS MEMBERSHIP 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 
sage had been received from the House of Commons. to 
acquaint the Senate that the names of Messrs. Loiselle 
(Chambly) and Lachance have been substituted for those 
of Messrs. Marceau and MacGuigan on the Standing Joint 
Committee on Regulations and _ other Statutory 
Instruments. 


DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Senator Perrault tabled: 


Report on operations under the Regional Develop- 
ment Incentives Act for the month of August 1974, 
pursuant to section 16 of the said Act, Chapter R-3, 
R.S.C., 1970. 


BUSINESS OF THE SENATE 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, I move, with 
leave of the Senate and notwithstanding rule 45(1)(g), 
that when the Senate adjourns today it do stand 
adjourned until Tuesday next, November 5, at 8 o’clock in 
the evening. 


Senator Flynn: Explain. 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, before the ques- 
tion is put I should like to give the usual brief outline of 
what we can anticipate in the way of work for the next 
week. There are five bills presently before Senate commit- 
tees. The Committee on Agriculture met this morning and 
heard a number of witnesses with respect to Bill S-6, to 
amend the Canadian Wheat Board Act, but the committee 
is not yet in a position to report the bill. I understand that 
the committee wishes to hear from the minister. Bill S-10, 
to amend the Feeds Act, is also before the committee on 
Agriculture, and I am informed by the chairman that the 
committee will examine that bill next week. 


The Committee on Health, Welfare and Science will 
continue its consideration of Bill S-9, to repeal the Pro- 
prietary or Patent Medicine Act and to amend the Trade 
Marks Act, and hopes to be in a position to report next 
week also. The Committee on Transport and Communica- 
tions will meet again to consider Bill S-5, to enable 
Canada to comply with a Convention on the International 
Recognition of Rights in Aircraft. The Committee on 


Banking, Trade and Commerce will meet on Wednesday to 
hear witnesses on its combines investigation study. 


If Bills S-12 and S-13 are referred to committee today or 
early next week, the Standing Senate Committees on For- 
eign Affairs and Legal and Constitutional Affairs respec- 
tively will meet to deal with them. In addition, honourable 
senators, it is expected that we will receive at least one 
bill from the House of Commons and further legislation 
for introduction in the Senate in the first instance. 


Senator McIlraith: Honourable senators, I listened with 
considerable interest to the explanation of this motion, 
and I must say that in making the explanation Senator 
Langlois did give an imposing list of legislation that is 
before the Senate for consideration. Of necessity he did 
not go into the fact that when we meet on Tuesday night 
through Thursday it inevitably means that committee 
meetings are bunched on Tuesday afternoon occasionally, 
but mainly on Wednesday, when there are other activities 
that some senators might wish to participate in—I refer to 
the party caucuses—and on Thursday morning. 


With the greatest of deference, I cannot be taken to 
concur in the proposition that we can deal with this 
amount of important legislation in a three-day or a two 
and a half-day week, efficient as the Senate is—and I must 
say I am an admirer of the efficiency of our work and the 
conduct of our business in this chamber. I say that having 
had some experience in another part of Parliament. How- 
ever, I do want to place on record my protest at the 
concept that we can properly do our business in Tuesday 
night to Thursday afternoon sittings. It seems to me, with 
the greatest respect to those who have other problems and 
who wish it otherwise, that we should consider meeting on 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday afternoons, 
and Friday morning if necessary. 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, perhaps I might 
be allowed to comment briefly on those remarks, if only 
for the sake of not acquiring the reputation of a slave 
driver. Earlier in the session I mentioned that logistically 
speaking we cannot have more than two, or at most three, 
committees sitting at the same time, and we will follow 
this rule next week. 


Senator Molson: Explain. Why not more than two 
committees? 


Senator Langlois: We do not have the staff for it. We 
cannot staff more than three committees at the same time. 
I think that applies also to the membership of the commit- 
tees as well as their staffing. I think this is generally 
agreed among honourable senators. When we have three 
committees sitting at the same time it takes all our 
resources to man those committees as far as membership 
participation is concerned, and the staffing of the commit- 
tee with clerks, reporters and interpreters. For this reason, 
we will continue the practice we have been following. Due 
to the heavy workload that we have next week it might be 
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necessary to sit on Friday to consider any legislation we 
get from the other place or legislation that might be 
initiated in this house. Perhaps if I had said that earlier it 
might have set my honourable friend’s mind at ease. 


@ (1410) 


Senator MclIlraith: Honourable senators, I quite agree 
with what has been said about the number of committees 
that can meet at one time for reasons of the adequacy of 
the staff; but nothing was said about why a committee 
must sit only on Wednesday or Thursday mornings. I see 
nothing wrong with committees sitting on Monday after- 
noons and Tuesday forenoons, as well as on Wednesday 
and Thursday mornings. 


Senator Langlois: I am ready to give consideration to 
that suggestion to see if it is possible. 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, I merely wish to 
draw attention to the fact that the proposai of Senator 
Mcllraith is that we should have committees sitting on 
Tuesday rather than on Friday. Personally, I think we 
should start earlier in the week, and, if we are through by 
Thursday, that is all to the good. If we.have to sit on 
Friday, I don’t mind, but it seems to me that Tuesday is 
much better than Friday. I think that is the point Senator 
Mcllraith was making. 


I hope the Leader of the Government will not mind my 
saying that we had some general discussions as to the 
organization of our work, and I would suggest that such 
discussions should continue. Possibly, we should have an 
inter-party committee dealing with this in order to create 
as few problems as possible for members of the Senate. In 
any event, I doubt that it would be required of us that we 
sit five days a week. I realize there are other consider- 
ations that should be taken into account. Certainly, we 
could review this problem eventually, and I imagine that 
would be the wish of all sides. 


Senator Langlois: Consideration shall be given to that 
suggestion as well. Another suggestion is, of course, that 
committees could sit on Wednesday evenings also. 


Senator Flynn: Except that that idea has never been 
popular. There are good reasons for its unpopularity. 
Frankly, I think it would be better to have committees 
meeting on Tuesday afternoons rather than follow that 
last suggestion. 


Senator Perrault: The honourable leader’s observations 
will be given careful consideration by the government. I 
would tell the honourable members, however, that we 
anticipate that many other measures will be sent to us 
from the other place. We are looking at a very heavy 
workload in the next few weeks, and, if necessary hours 
are required to deal adequately and promptly with this 
legislation, I am sure that all of us are prepared to co-oper- 
ate. However, I agree with the honourable leader that we 
must meet to discuss these things and to make sure that 
our meetings are properly scheduled. 


Senator Flynn: I think the Honourable Leader of the 
Government made a Freudian slip when he said that these 
observations would be given careful consideration by the 
government. Surely he meant “by the Senate.” That is 
why I suggested a committee of members from all sides. 


Senator Perrault: Yes. 


(Senator Langlois.] 


Senator Langlois: It was simply a lapsus linguae. 


Senator Flynn: Yes, that is right. 
Motion agreed to. 


CUSTOMS ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—THIRD READING 


Senator Cook moved the third reading of Bill S-4, to 
amend the Customs Act. 


Motion agreed to and bill read third time and passed. 


IMMIGRATION ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING—DEBATE CONTINUED 


The Senate resumed from Wednesday, October 23, the 
debate on the motion of Senator Laird for the second 
reading of the Bill S-12, to amend the Immigration Act. 


Hon. Rhéal Bélisle: Honourable senators, several days 
ago when I spoke on Bill S-4, to amend the Customs Act, I 
complimented the government sponsor for introducing 
consistency to our statutes. I said then: 


It is refreshing to find, therefore, that the govern- 
ment, at long last, is now proposing amendments to 
bring one statute permanently into alignment with 
another. 


Having listened intently to the debate on this bill, and the 
many interesting and perceptive questions raised by hon- 
ourable senators, I must come to the conclusion that this 
piece of legislation is not up to the standard of its 
predecessors. 


At first when I listened to the sponsor of this bill I was 
impressed by his openness and frankness, which slowly 
underwent a “quiet revolution” in the minds of the gov- 
ernment supporters. It occurred to me that an iceberg was 
emerging and that so far we have only seen the tip. I 
rightly decided that those who questioned the sponsor 
were already afraid of the submerged two-thirds of the 
iceberg. I must agree with the very important and well 
presented observations made by Senator Asselin, that 
existing sections in the Immigration Act and the Criminal 
Code cover the provisions contained in the proposed 
amendments before us, unless there are some technicali- 
ties that we are not aware of. Having re-read the relevant 
sections in the aforementioned acts, I too question the 
necessity of this bill. Unless there are some hidden objec- 
tives and legalities, the amendments only duplicate what 
already exists in the act. 


The able and learned Senator Croll is known in this 
place to be like a fisherman who never buys a can of 
worms unless he has counted them and is assured of their 
high quality. His intelligent approach to this piece of 
legislation has convinced me that the government knew 
how much of the iceberg was under water, and that his 
strong objections to the bill are necessary. 


If we are going to support “housekeeping” measures, let 
us be made aware, first of all, what these measures are 
about. Let us not confuse existing legislation by adding 
frills and details that only complicate and overload our 
statutes, and which are difficult for our courts to inter- 
pret. Furthermore, this is another example of the untimely 
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presentation of legislation in this chamber. At a time 
when our immigration policies are being subjected, to a 
thorough overhaul in the other place, here we are playing 
around with subordinate details which may very soon be 
changed radically. In any event, during my time in this 
chamber I have observed that every time we have taken 
the tortoise and the hare approach, we have ended up at 
the pace of the tortoise—making amendment after 
amendment. 


When I rose the other day to suggest to the honourable 
Leader of the Government that patience is a great virtue 
even in dealing with legislation, he was much more con- 
vinced than convincing. May I say to my friend, the 
honourable Deputy Leader of the Government, that yes- 
terday he performed one of those “tours de force” that the 
Honourable Paul Martin was accustomed to performing in 
this place. I am still at a loss to understand why the 
Honourable Hazen Argue is not participating in this 
debate. If he did, I am sure that he would present a 
different argument from that given us by the deputy 
leader yesterday. The learned and distinguished deputy 
leader probably knew that the ingredients of the cake 
were inedible, so he put lots of icing on in order to sell us 
something which very few in his audience seemed willing 
to buy. For these reasons, honourable senators, I oppose 
the second reading of this bill. 


@ (1420) 


Senator Grosart: Honourable senators, may I at this 
point direct a question, and I think I do so appropriately, 
to the Deputy Leader of the Government? Perhaps I may 
preface my question by saying it is my understanding that 
the decision as to whom to call before a committee of the 
Senate is normally made, in effect, by the chairman of that 
committee. In the absence, therefore, of the chairman of 
the committee to which this bill will probably be referred, 
as we have been assured it will, I wonder if I might ask, 
since I happen to be deputy chairman of that committee, if 
it is the intention to ask the minister to be present when 
the committee is seized of this bill. 


My reason for asking this question is that the debate has 
indicated quite clearly that the concern and consideration 
of honourable senators goes beyond the mere legalities 
discussed so thoroughly yesterday and is now into the 
realm of policy. Many of the questions asked were directed 
to the policy of the government in this whole matter of 
immigration, and particularly as to how this bill fits into 
that policy. I therefore ask, and I assure you that I do not 
do so in a critical way but rather, I hope, in a constructive 
way, if consideration has been given to requesting the 
minister to attend the meeting of that committee. 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, although I 
would like to be able to give an affirmative answer to my 
honourable friend, I must refrain from doing so because I 
feel that I would be usurping the functions of the mem- 
bers of the committee. It is up to the committee members 
alone to decide who should be called. 


Senator Grosart: Oh, no. 


Senator Langlois: I am not even a member of that 
committee, so how can you ask me to determine in 
advance who is going to be called before it? I could not do 
so without usurping a power that is not mine. 
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Senator Grosart: Well, I certainly know of no case 
where a committee has met to determine who should be 
called as witnesses, and then adjourned. I think there 
must be some misunderstanding here. My understanding 
is that the chairman normally decides who the witnesses 
will be. That, to my knowledge, is certainly the practice. If 
that is not the case, then I have been very unobservant 
during the twelve years I have been here. 


Senator Langlois: But the chairman is in the hands of 
the committee. 

On motion of Senator Macdonald, for Senator Yuzyk, 
debate adjourned. 


ALBERTA-BRITISH COLUMBIA BOUNDARY BILL, 
1974 


SECOND READING 


The Senate resumed from yesterday the debate on the 
motion of Senator Prowse for the second reading of Bill 
S-13, respecting the boundary between the Provinces of 
Alberta and British Columbia. 


Senator Macdonald: Honourable senators, I actually 


‘moved the adjournment of this debate for Senator 


O’Leary. I would therefore ask that he speak to it at this 
time. 


Hon. M. Grattan O’Leary: Honourable senators, I am 
sure this house could engage itself much more usefully 
than in listening to me on this bill, because frankly I know 
nothing about it, and there is nothing in the bill itself to 
enlighten me. I must say, however, that Senator Prowse 
yesterday made comments concerning the bill which 
should have been contained in the bill itself. 


I have always understood that the preamble to a bill 
should indicate, to some extent at least, what the bill is 
about, but this does not happen in this case. In fact, as a 
masterpiece of concealment, it almost equals the Speech 
from the Throne. 


Let us consider, for example, the third paragraph of the 
preamble to the bill, which commences in these words: 
“And whereas it is desirable to establish a boundary com- 
mission ...” Who said it was desirable, and why? What is 
the sense of using generalities such as that in a preamble 
to a bill? It is true that Senator Prowse yesterday did, to 
some extent, say what the bill should have said, and I am 
merely posing a few questions with respect to this bill. 


I am very suspicious of commissions, because they have 
a talent for self-preservation and self-perpetuation. I 
remember years ago, when I was in the parliamentary 
press gallery, we had what was known as a boundary 
commission on the boundary between Canada and the 
United States. Year after year an estimate came before the 
house to pay for the cost of this commission, and invari- 
ably the Opposition would ask when the commission 
would finish its work. There was always the explanation 
that this would be the last vote; the commission was just 
on the eve of conclusion. Apparently, however, we were 
always to be, never blest, and the commission went on and 
on and on and, in fact, I am not sure that it does not still 
exist. Yesterday I checked to see if I could find where it is, 
but was unsuccessful. I referred to that regional directo- 
ry—and what an astonishing book it is, with all the com- 
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missions and various organizations that exist. Do you 
know that the British Government ran the British Empire, 
which encircled the globe, and had not one-third of the 
floor space that we have in Ottawa today? 


Senator Greene: That was back in your time. 


Senator O’Leary: I do not know what the relevance of 
the question is, but I invite you when you return to your 
office, as a matter of curiosity, to take down this book and 
look at the number of people and organizations with 
resounding names. When a member of the public service is 
given a resounding title, a commission, a cubbyhole of an 
office and a filing cabinet, in no time at all he has an 
enormous staff and is engaged in empire building. 


I should like to ask just why this boundary commission 
is necessary. I know what a sinuous boundary is, and I can 
understand it between Alberta and British Columbia. For 
instance, if an oil well were to be found at the base of 
Mount Cavell or Mount Eisenhower, whose oil well would 
it be? However, when a commission is established to 
determine this sort of question, how does it work, other 
than doing what is being done now? There are two mem- 
bers, one from British Columbia and one from Alberta, 
and now we are to have a Canadian commissioner. What is 
his position in relation to the other two? Is he to be a 
referee, or an arbitrator? Suppose these disputes, which 
we are told are anticipated, occur and the two commission- 
ers from the provinces cannot agree. What happens then? 
Does the Canadian commissioner tell them what to do, and 
will they accept the telling? 


I can see in the future tremendous black headlines in 
the Vancouver Sun, about British Columbia being imposed 
upon by a coalition of Alberta and Canada. I can see Mr. 
Bruce Hutchinson writing about another watershed of 
history, and I can hear the Premier of Alberta saying he is 
not going to roll up the map of the province of Alberta to 
concede something to British Columbia and Canada. 
Finally, I can just see Mr. Barrett descending on Alberta 
at the head of 50,000 words. 


@ (1430) 


That is what we will have in this. I can see this commis- 
sion perpetuating itself almost indefinitely. I will not be 
alive when this commission finishes its work. 


I do not believe in these commissions. In my opinion, 
Parliament should decide these things, or let the two 
provinces decide. Surely there is some kind of boundary 
there now. A “sinuous boundary line” is mentioned. One 
can well imagine that applying to the Rockies. Surely 
there is some kind of boundary decided by someone— 
presumably Alberta or British Columbia. What has hap- 
pened? Are the mountains moving? 


I can understand that at the foot of one of those moun- 
tains there could be discovered mineral resources or oil, 
and I can understand the Premier of Alberta wanting that. 
But what are we doing? What is Canada doing? I did not 
know it was the business of Canada to tell the two prov- 
inces what their common boundary should be. 


We had a dispute between Quebec and Newfoundland 
about boundaries, and also one between Quebec and 
Ontario, but those matters were not decided by act of 
Parliament; they were decided between the provinces con- 
cerned, which is the only satisfactory and safe way. I 
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concede that these things can be determined, but we 
cannot have someone sitting in Ottawa, with the resound- 
ing title of chairman of the commission, telling these 
people who are in dispute what should be done. That does 
not seem to be either practical or sensible. 


The bill does not have any answers to those questions. I 
congratulate Senator Prowse. He said that if honourable 
senators had any questions they should present them to 
him, and he would do his best to answer them. But, 
frankly, I do not think that even Senator Prowse can 
provide satisfactory answers to those questions. 


These disputes will exist. If oil or minerals are dis- 
covered in this terrain—this sinuous terrain—there will be 
a dispute between the two provinces over ownership. That 
is understandable. Is the honourable senator telling me 
that a man sitting in Ottawa, with his filing cabinets and 
secretaries, is going to tell them what they should do? This 
bill does not seem sensible. Why is it introduced now? 
What has happened in the past five years to change the 
situation between Alberta and British Columbia? 


Senator Coté: The price of oil. 
Senator Prowse: No, it is not the price of oil. 


Senator O’Leary: I am sure the honourable senator will 
be glad to reply. He is interjecting, but good naturedly and 
in good fun. However, his remarks are not relevant to this 
bill. It is a serious matter for the Senate of Canada to say, 
“We are going to set up a commission.” If we do so, it will 
be for God knows how long. I cannot see how it can 
determine a real dispute between those two provinces. 


Will the commission act as an arbitrator? What happens 
if the parties refuse to accept arbitration? Will there be a 
war between Alberta and British Columbia, with Canada 
declaring neutrality? 

I see no sense in this bill. My inclination is to throw it 
into my waste basket, provided there is room there after 
today’s mail. 


Hon. Frederick William Rowe: Honourable senators, I 
had not intended to speak on this bill. However, I wish to 
make one minor point with reference to the eloquent 
remarks of Senator O’Leary. It has to do with the bound- 
ary dispute between Newfoundland and Quebec. That was 
not a dispute between two provinces, as I am sure the 
honourable senator knows. It was a dispute between two 
independent entities of the British Commonwealth. 


Senator Flynn: No. I am sorry. One was independent; 
the other was very dependent. 


Senator Rowe: I understand Senator Flynn’s comment. 
However, it was recognized as a dispute between Canada 
and Newfoundland. Newfoundland at that time was an 
independent entity. By joint agreement, the matter was 
referred to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council in 
the early 1920s. Senator Goldenberg may recall the date. I 
think it was in 1926. The Privy Council brought down its 
decision, which delineated the boundary of that part of 
Labrador which belonged to Newfoundland. That bound- 
ary was accepted in the Terms of Union in 1949. There has 
been no dispute between Quebec and Newfoundland— 


Senator Flynn: I do not think you should go into that. 
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Hon. J. Harper Prowse: If no other honourable senator 
wishes to speak to this bill, I shall answer the questions 
raised by Senator O’Leary and close the debate. 


The Hon. the Speaker: I wish to inform the Senate that 
if Senator Prowse speaks now, his speech will have the 
effect of closing the debate on the motion for the second 
reading of this bill. 


Senator Prowse: Honourable senators, this is not a com- 
mission such as other commissions that have been 
appointed, even though it is called a commission. The 
governments of Alberta, British Columbia and Canada 
have agreed that the commission shall consist of the sur- 
veyors general or the directors of surveys—whatever the 
titles may be—of the two provinces and the federal 
government. 


At present, strip mining operations are taking place 
along the border of southern Alberta and southern British 
Columbia. 


The sinuous boundary was established under the British 
North America Act which created British Columbia a 
province in 1871. That act defined the sinuous boundary as 
the height of land separating the waters which flow into 
the Pacific from those which flow elsewhere. It follows a 
zigzag course which from time to time can be changed by 
landslides or other natural events. There is no problem 
once we leave that area and get into the straight line of 
the 120th meridian, which has been determined by 
surveys. 


Both provinces have passed legislation similar to this 
bill, which was declared by them to come into effect in 
June of this year. We were unable to pass the complemen- 
tary federal legislation because of the intervening general 
election. 


It was agreed that the three acts should read in precisely 
the same way, their purpose being to prevent the sort of 
thing to which Senator O’Leary referred. Before reaching 
a situation where someone finds an oil well on what looks 
like the present boundary line, and an argument follows as 
to whom it belongs, boundary points wiil be set up chang- 
ing the sinuous line on the map to a series of straight lines. 
There will be a series of straight lines which, in a sense, 
will form a zigzag line, if I may put it that way. Survey 
monuments will be established. So there will be no dispute 
over where the boundary line is located. This should 
eliminate the possibility of arguments. 


@ (1440) 


That is the intent of this bill. Whether it will work in 
practice, I would not undertake to guarantee. 


Senator Macdonald: May I ask the sponsor of the bill a 
question? Under clause 6 of the bill is it not necessary that 
the Lieutenant Governors in Council of the provinces of 
Alberta and British Columbia approve the recommenda- 
tions of the commission before the Governor in Council 
can declare the boundary line as being that which is 
recommended by the commission? 


Senator Prowse: As I interpret it, there must be agree- 
ment between the two provinces. The provinces them- 
selves will have to fight it out. 

Originally, the eastern boundary of British Columbia 
was set by the British North America Act, and the western 
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boundary of Alberta, as set by the Alberta Act in 1875, was 
said to be the eastern boundary of British Columbia. That 
is what is causing the difficulty at this juncture. This bill 
will give Alberta equal bargaining status with British 
Columbia. 


The provincial governments will have to settle the 
matter, following which the federal government will enter 
into it. If the provinces cannot come to agreement, they 
might agree to the federal surveyor being the arbitrator to 
determine whose survey is correct. These people are not 
politicians, but technical people, and if they both conduct 
their surveys properly they will not disagree. 


Senator Macdonald: I have one further question. In his 
remarks yesterday, Senator Prowse said: 


—the costs of the resurvey will be borne by the prov- 
inces themselves, but the federal government is 
expected to be responsible for the costs in respect of 
the inspections, the monuments, the mapping and the 
meetings of the commission. 


If the federal government is to be responsible for any of 
the costs, does that not make this a money bill which, 
under our rules, cannot be introduced in the Senate? 


Senator Prowse: I was in error in stating that the cost of 
the monuments would be borne by the federal govern- 
ment. The federal government, as a general practice, does 
provide maps to the provinces, to which the provinces 
then add certain things which are of concern to them. 


The provinces will bear the costs of the monuments, not 
the federal government. I was incorrect in making that 
statement. The federal government will only provide 
meeting places for the commission and pay the cost of 
sending the Canadian commissioner to the meetings. 


The substantial costs involved, including the establish- 
ment and maintenance of survey monuments, and so forth, 
will be borne by the provinces. There will be minimal 
costs as far as the federal government is concerned. 


Motion agreed to and bill read second time. 


THIRD READING 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the third time? 


Senator Prowse: Honourable senators, with leave of the 
Senate and notwithstanding rule 45(1)(b), I move that 
this bill be read the third time now. 


Motion agreed to and bill read third time and passed. 


CANADIAN BROADCASTING CORPORATION 


TELEVISION PROGRAM “LES BEAUX DIMANCHES”— 
TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATIONS COMMITTEE 
AUTHORIZED TO EXAMINE AND REPORT 


Senator Langlois moved pursuant to notice: 


That the Standing Senate Committee on Transport 
and Communications be authorized to examine and 
report upon the matter of the program entitled “Les 
beaux dimanches”, televised on 28th April, 1974, on 
the French network of the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation. 
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He said: Honourable senators, I first raised this matter 
on May 1, 1974, on a question of privilege, and on May 6, 
1974 I moved a motion similar to the one I am moving 
today. That motion was agreed to, as reported at pages 390 
and 391 of Hansard of May 6, 1974. 


This motion deals with a program televised on the CBC 
French network on April 28, 1974. I, along with many other 
honourable senators, saw that program, and from the com- 
ments I have received from all quarters it would seem that 
there is general agreement that this program was aimed at 
casting ridicule on the heads of Her Majesty the Queen, 
the Governor General and our parliamentary system gen- 
erally. The program depicted a so-called Opening of Par- 
liament with Her Majesty the Queen in attendance, and 
then went on to depict the introduction to Rideau Hall of 
His Excellency the Governor General and Madam Léger. 
From beginning to end, this program cast ridicule on the 
high offices of the heads of government of our country. 


In my opinion, this type of program should be banished 
from both the French and English networks. It is all well 
and good for the CBC to insist on Canadian content in its 
programming, but there is a provision in the Broadcasting 
Act whereby it has a prime duty to promote the interests 
of this country. Surely it is not for the CBC to help 
destroy our most cherished institutions, as did the mes- 
sage conveyed by the television program in question. 


@ (1450) 


For these reasons, honourable senators, I wish the 
Standing Senate Committee on Transport and Communi- 
cations to study this program, summon the heads of the 
CBC and CRTC to appear as witnesses, and view the 
videotape of this program, together with the sound track 
in French, and a translation of that sound track into 
English, so that everybody present will get the meaning of 
the message that was conveyed on our TV network on this 
occasion. 


I know it has been the policy of the CBC to cut to a 
minimum programs of foreign origin, mainly programs 
coming from south of the border. However, as I said in this 
house last year, I would rather see westerns all year round 
without interruption than see another program of the kind 
that was presented that evening on the CBC French TV 
network. 


I commend this motion to the favourable consideration 
of the Senate. 


Hon. Jacques Flynn: Honourable senators, I, of course, 
support the motion. I merely want to point out that this is 
yet another illustration of a serious problem that has 
existed within the CBC from the very beginning. And that 
problem, I would say, has become much more serious in 
the last 15 years. I would hope that in dealing with this 
matter the committee will not be restricted to passing 
judgment on this program alone. 


The object of the CBC should be to offer balanced 
coverage of public affairs. It should express the views of 
the public generally—of Canadians all across Canada. 
There is no doubt but that some people in the CBC have 
been able to create small empires enabling them to pro- 
mote certain ideas rather than others, and that they have 
been more than lax in informing us of the opinions of all 
segments of the populace on various issues. 


There is exaggeration in certain directions, as you very 
well know. For example—and I use this only as an exam- 
ple—the separatists in Quebec are given the opportunity 
to express themselves through the CBC to a degree out of 
all proportion to their importance, numerically or 
otherwise. 


This has been an obvious difficulty with the CBC, and I 
do not know how, or if, they try to control it. I remember 
in 1959, when I was in the other place, a committee looked 
into this and other problems connected with the CBC. I 
recall very well asking Mr. Ouimet, who was then the head 
of the CBC, why because some commentators or producers 
in the CBC had more talent than others they should be 
given more opportunities than others to express their own 
political views. You can grasp from that the depth of the 
problem. At the time we asked Mr. Ouimet about Mr. René 
Lévesque, who was the commentator on a program called 
Point de Mire, and he replied, “He has talent.” Of course he 
has talent. He still has talent. But because he has talent 
should he be allowed to use the CBC, and get paid by the 
Canadian taxpayers, to express his personal opinions 
against the wishes or convictions of the great majority in 
this country? There are other equally talented men who 
represent other points of view. 


I merely wish to point out the complexity of the problem 
that we are placing before the committee, which I hope 
will not restrict itself to dealing with only this one 
incident. 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, I appreciate the 
remarks of the Leader of the Opposition. I would welcome 
the committee’s expanding the investigation suggested in 
my motion, and examining the complete picture of the 
CBC’s programming problems. Although my motion 
directs the attention of the Senate to one bad egg in the 
basket, I hope the committee will go to the very bottom of 
the basket and see what is underneath. I am sure that the 
chairman of the committee will ensure that this issue is 
fully considered. 


Perhaps I might take this opportunity to suggest that 
the videotape be shown in the press building, because I am 
told they have the necessary facilities, including those for 
translation. Therefore, I suggest that that particular meet- 
ing of the committee be held in the press building, which 
is on Wellington Street facing the Parliament Buildings. 


Motion agreed to. 


The Senate adjourned until Tuesday, November 5, at 8 
p.m. 
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Tuesday, November 5, 1974 


The Senate met at 8 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 


Prayers. 


REGULATIONS AND OTHER STATUTORY 
INSTRUMENTS 


JOINT COMMITTEE—CHANGE IN COMMONS MEMBERSHIP 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 
sage had been received from the House of Commons to 
acquaint the Senate that the name of Mr. Leggatt has been 
substituted for that of Mr. Brewin on the Standing Joint 
Committee on Regulations and _ other’ Statutory 
Instruments. 


DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Senator Perrault tabled: 


Report of the Superintendent of Insurance for 
Canada on Co-operative Credit Societies for the year 
ended December 31, 1973, pursuant to section 57 of the 
Co-operative Credit Associations Act, Chapter C-29, 
R.S.C., 1970. 


Report of Eldorado Nuclear Limited and its subsidi- 
ary, Eldorado Aviation Limited, including their 
accounts and financial statements certified by the 
Auditor General, for the year ended December 31, 
1973, pursuant to sections 75(3) and 77(3) of the 
Financial Administration Act, Chapter F-10, R.S.C., 
1970. 


Copies of Telex from the Prime Minister to Provin- 
cial Premiers, dated October 16, 1974, concerning the 
15th Annual Premiers’ Conference. 


Copies of Order in Council P.C. 1974-2352, dated 
October 22, 1974, respecting the variation and removal 
of reduction in tariffs under paragraph 3(1)(b) of the 
Maritime Freight Rates Act, pursuant to section 5(3) 
of the Atlantic Region Freight Assistance Act, Chap- 
ter A-18, R.S.C., 1970. 


Copies of a pamphlet entitled “What you need to 
know about Employing Foreign Workers’, issued by 
the Department of Manpower and Immigration. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


MOTION TO AUTHORIZE COMMITTEE TO EXAMINE AND 
REPORT ON CANADIAN RELATIONS WITH THE UNITED STATES 
Hon. George van Roggen, with leave of the Senate and 
notwithstanding rule 45(1) (e), moved: 
That the Standing Senate Committee on Foreign 
Affairs be authorized to examine and report upon 
Canadian relations with the United States; 
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That the committee be empowered to engage the 
services of such counsel and technical, clerical and 
other personnel as may be required for the purpose of 
the said examination, at such rates of remuneration 
and reimbursement as the committee may determine, 
and to compensate witnesses by reimbursement of 
travelling and living expenses, if required, in such 
amount as the committee may determine; 


That the papers and evidence received and taken on 
the subject in the preceding session be referred to the 
committee; and 


That the committee have power to sit during 
adjournments of the Senate. 


Senator Flynn: Explain. 


Senator van Roggen: Honourable senators, before 
explaining the motion, I should like to take a moment’ of 
your time to pay tribute to the work of Senator John Aird 
in his capacity as Chairman of the Standing Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs for the last number of years. I 
think all honourable senators will agree that, with the 
able assistance of Senator Grosart as his deputy, Senator 
Aird has distinguished himself and brought distinction on 
the Senate in his role as chairman of that committee. 


Senator Aird presided over the Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee during its study of Canada-Caribbean relations, on 
which subject the committee published a report. The com- 
mittee then followed with a report on Canada’s relations 
with countries of the Pacific region, and most recently it 
completed its report on Canada’s relations with the Euro- 
pean Community. 


I had the privilege of serving on the committee during 
only the last of those three studies, but during that time I 
had ample opportunity to observe the distinguished 
manner in which Senator Aird chaired that committee, 
and to observe his work and the effort which he put into 
making the committee a success. 


Although it is difficult to judge the impact ona influ- 
ence of Senate reports, it would seem that the report on 
the European Economic Community has contributed to 
the Canadian objective of stronger political and economic 
links with the European Community. 


I can specify four particular aspects of that report as 
illustrations. First, the European parliament’s decision to 
establish a regular link with the Canadian Parliament. 
You will recall that our committee made the initial move 
in requesting a meeting with the European parliamentary 
delegation when we were in Brussels approximately a year 
and a half ago. Because of that contact the European 
parliament made its first formal visit to Canada approxi- 
mately one year ago on the joint invitation of our commit- 
tee and the committee in the other place. At that meeting 
we again pressed for the establishment of a regular parlia- 
mentary link, which subsequently was acted upon by the 
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European parliament. The Canadian delegation, of which I 
will be proud to be a member, will meet with the European 
parliament in Strasbourg next week as a _ return 
engagement. 

@ (2010) 


Secondly, stemming indirectly from our report, which I 
feel sure had significant influence on it, was the establish- 
ment of a European Community office in Canada. You 
will appreciate that the European Community, as power- 
ful economically as it may be, is not a sovereign state and 
cannot establish its own embassies, but it has established 
one or two offices abroad to perform the functions of the 
European Community’s spokesmen in foreign countries. 
They are designated as “information offices,” and one is 
established in the United States and one in Japan. 


We have had a number of contacts with the European 
community since our first meeting in Brussels, pressing on 
every occasion this particular link. I am sure many sena- 
tors noticed the announcement several weeks ago that the 
European parliament had approved the establishment of 
an office in Canada, the third industrialized nation in 
which such an office is to be established. You may have 
also observed in the remarks made by the Prime Minister 
on his return from Europe last week the specific reference 
that such an office would be opened in Canada. 


Thirdly, it was recommended in the report of our com- 
mittee that more research on the European Community be 
conducted in Canadian universities, and there are now 
some developments in this connection. A private Canadian 
foundation, being alerted by the committee’s report to the 
scarcity of research on the European Community in 
Canadian universities, has decided to fund a study which 
would remedy this situation. 


Fourthly, the report reeommended that the Prime Minis- 
ter should visit Brussels, not as a visit to Belgium but as a 
visit to the headquarters of the European Community. As 
you know, this visit took place only a week or two ago— 
following the Prime Minister’s successful visit to France— 
with very satisfactory results for Canada. While the com- 
mittee could not take full credit for these developments, I 
think it is still of significance that all four of those 
developments were included in the report of the commit- 
tee on the European Community published in July of last 
year. 


Honourable senators, I have digressed from my motion 
to deal with some of the work of the committee in its last 
report, partly to reinforce my remarks on the effectiveness 
of the work done by Senator Aird and partly to remind 
you of the work of this committee in the past, in the hope 
that you will agree that the work has been sufficiently 
effective that the committee should receive your support 
in the next task which it now plans to undertake. 


This task was embarked upon last year and, of course, a 
study of Canada-U.S. relations is an enormous subject. 
Before the dissolution of Parliament in early May we had 
barely taken an introductory look at the whole relation- 
ship to see if we could grasp the optional directions for 
Canada’s policies. This was to give us, first of all, an 
overview. We had just begun to look into the second 
aspect of this vast and complex problem, the ways in 
which our relationship with the United States is worked 
out—the machinery, the instruments for conducting rela- 


[Senator van Roggen.] 


tions, the institutions which exist for this purpose—when 
the election intervened. 


I shall not take the time of honourable senators now to 
develop at length the areas in which we think this study 
should develop. They are numerous, and it is a study 
which will probably required not one but several reports 
on its various components. I would say only this, that 
these terms of reference which I have outlined are basical- 
ly the same as those obtained from you by Senator Aird 
last March when it was first proposed that we should 
launch into this new study. Here I would quote from his 
remarks to the Senate on March 26 of this year, when he 
said in part: 

Why do I think that the Standing Senate Committee 
on Foreign Affairs is capable of, and the appropriate 
forum for, such an inquiry? Honourable senators, I 
believe that the competence of the committee is now 
reasonably established. I believe that its previous 
reports on Canada’s relations with the Caribbean, the 
Pacific Rim, and, most recently, the European Com- 
munity, have had a positive public response—particu- 
larly in the press and the Canadian business commu- 
nity, which apparently have found these reports both 
timely and useful. I believe this to be particularly true 
of our recent report on the European Community. The 
European Community report has not only been well 
debated in this chamber, but used as a basic document 
by other institutions, conferences and seminars since 
its issue last July. 


After further developing his motion, Senator Aird went on 
to say: 

This brings me to my second question, of how your 
committee proposes to undertake such a formidable 
task—and I repeat these words—constructively and 
very carefully. I believe that the tentative program 
approved last week by your committee is a logical and 
careful plan. 


Honourable senators, I would ask for your support of 
these terms of reference for the committee to continue its 
study of Canada-United States relations. 

Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, I agree generally 
with what the mover of this motion has said, but I think 
the motion is in a context that requires some thought, and 
I would therefore move the adjournment of the debate. 


@ (2020) 


Senator Walker: In the meantime, has Senator Aird 
resigned from the chairmanship of the committee? 


Senator van Roggen: Yes. I was elected chairman the 
week before last. 


Senator Walker: You have been elected, have you? 
Senator van Roggen: Yes. 


Senator Walker: I was just wondering—and I say this 
with all humility—what qualifications you have to take 
over. 

Senator Croll: He is a Liberal. 

Senator Walker: He is a Liberal, is he? 


Hon. George MclIlraith: Honourable senators, before the 
motion for the adjournment of the debate is put, I should 
like to say a few words. 
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I am heartily in support of Senator van Roggen’s motion, 
and I agree that the committee has a formidable task 
before it. It is not only a formidable task, but a task which 
has, in my view, some urgency about it. However, I wish to 
put forward another matter for possible consideration by 
that committee when it completes the task which is the 
subject of the motion now before the house. 


This is something I raised on two occasions in 1973— 
once on January 11, 1973 in the debate on the Address in 
reply to the Throne Speech, and again on March 22, 1973 
when I called the attention of the Senate to the Eighteenth 
General Conference of the Commonwealth Parliamentary 
Association, held at Blantyre, Malawi. It concerned the 
desirability at some point of having this committee— 
whose work in my opinion has won the respect of the 
Senate and of the outside community—examine into our 
relations, particularly, with South Africa and East Africa. 
It is my view that long-term attempts to secure universal 
peace require a thorough understanding of those coun- 
tries. 1 am not satisfied that the United Nations has pro- 
posed adequate or reasonable solutions to some very dif- 
ficult problems which affect that part of the world. In my 
opinion, our acceptance of the view put forward by the 
United Nations, in all its simplicity, is not adequate. It 
may well be that an initiative on our part will be required 
if we correctly foresee some of the problems that may 
develop out of what is a tense situation there. I suggest 
that the committee should consider examining this subject 
when it completes the task that will be before it when the 
present motion is adopted. 


It is rather interesting to note that since I raised this 
question in the early part of 1973, news items concerning 
events in that part of the world have improved significant- 
ly. The media, instead of repeating all the propaganda that 
is published, are reporting the news in a more objective 
fashion. To my mind, an impartial study of Africa by the 
committee would be to the long-term benefit of us all. 
There is a tendency when discussing such things as race 
relations for emotions to rule and reason to depart. I am 
afraid that many news items critical of Africa still reflect 
the emotions of the writers, but I am happy to say that the 
information we are now getting is much more objective, 
and this indicates some progress. 


Considerable change is taking place. I do not want to go 
into the subject in detail tonight, but wish merely to 
suggest that the committee consider undertaking this task 
when its study of Canada-United States relations is 
completed. 


Senator Hicks: Honourable senators, I had the honour 
and good fortune to be the member of this house chosen to 
participate in the deliberations of the Twenty-eighth Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations. I rise merely to say 
that I concur entirely with what Senator Mcllraith has 
said concerning attitudes towards Africa, and the function 
or role of the United Nations there. I endorse his views 
completely. 


This is a very difficult and delicate situation, and it is 
not being dealt with as though it were a difficult and 
delicate subject in the various bodies of the United 
Nations which have directed their attention to it. It would 
be a great thing if it were possible for a Senate committee 
to make some contribution. 


Senator Forsey: Honourable senators, it might be pecu- 
liarly appropriate just now because, judging from a couple 
of articles in the last issue of the Manchester Guardian 
Weekly, there are signs of some rapprochement between 
the Government of South Africa and the Government of 
Zambia in particular, which hold out some hopes of con- 
siderable change in the policy of the South African gov- 
ernment and considerable willingness on the part of the 
Zambian government, and possibly some other black Afri- 
can governments, to get into some kind of fruitful discus- 
sion with the Government of South Africa. 


A very notable speech, I think, which was made at the 
United Nations by the South African representative, Mr. 
Botha, has stirred up a considerable amount of speculation 
about the possibility of some very important changes in 
the internal policy as well as the foreign policy of the 
Government of South Africa. 


Senator Flynn: May I remind the house that I had 
moved the adjournment of the debate. 


On motion of Senator Flynn, debate adjourned. 


NATIONAL CAPITAL REGION 
PROPOSED STUDY BY JOINT COMMITTEE—QUESTION 


Senator MclIlraith: I should like to ask the Leader of 
the Government if he can advise us as to when the motion 
to establish a joint committee of this house and the House 
of Commons to consider questions relating to the future of 
the National Capital Region, as set out in the Throne 
Speech, will be brought forward for consideration? 


Senator Perrault: I can assure all honourable senators 
that the matter is now under active consideration by the 
government, and it is hoped that an announcement will be 
made in due course. In any case, I shall undertake appro- 
priate inquiries, and make known any further information 
I am able to obtain. 


Senator MclIlraith: I would further ask the Leader of 
the Government if he can advise us whether or not the 
terms of reference for that committee have yet been set- 
tled, or are still open? 


Senator Perrault: The terms of reference are also under 
consideration at the present time. As I say, hopefully this 
information can be made available very shortly. 


@ (2030) 


Senator Croll: That is like the kind of answers you gave 
when you were minister, Senator MclIlraith. 


Senator Flynn: May I ask the Leader of the Govern- 
ment a question? Will Mr. Fullerton’s report be included 
in the terms of reference? 


Senator Croll: It will have to be. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, I do not want to 
make any further statements at this time. 


Senator Grosart: Very wise. 


Senator Forsey: Let us hope it won’t be Hamlet without 
the Prince of Denmark. 
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IMMIGRATION ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING 


The Senate resumed from Thursday, October 31, the 
debate on the motion of Senator Laird for the second 
reading of Bill S-12, to amend the Immigration Act. 


Hon. Paul Yuzyk: Honourable senators, I am glad this 
bill has not been rushed, especially because it was ini- 
tiated in this chamber. 


Senator Grosart: Hear, hear! 


Senator Yuzyk: The observations of Senators Flynn, 
Grosart, Croll, Molson, Greene, Buckwold, Thompson, 
Asselin and Bélisle should be carefully considered by the 
sponsor of the bill, Senator Laird, and the committee. The 
government is about to release a green paper on the pro- 
posed new Canadian immigration policy, portions of 
which have already leaked out revealing rather drastic 
changes, some of a highly controversial nature. I do not 
think it would be wise at this time for the Senate to 
proceed toothastily with what amounts to a minor amend- 
ment to the Immigration Act, bearing in mind that the 
government will soon be submitting a major overhaul of 
the act, or perhaps a new act. However, while we are 
considering the amendment proposed in Bill S-12 now 
before this chamber, I should like to touch on one aspect 
which has not been raised thus far, at least not from the 
viewpoint I shall endeavour to present. 


This proposed amendment points up a discrepancy be- 
tween the spirit of the law and the letter of the law. The 
spirit of the law indicates that once a person is deported, 
he must stay out of the country until the federal govern- 
ment, or rather the responsible minister, states that he 
may come back in. The letter of the law, however, does not 
give clear effect to the legislative intent. 


Let us look at section 35 of the act, which is the heart of 
the problem. Section 35 says that once deported a person 
may not “be admitted” anew without the minister’s per- 
mission. Let us note that it does not say that a deportee 
cannot turn up at a border crossing physically to test 
whether or not he will be re-admitted, or that he may, for 
example, wish to attend his brother’s funeral. Also, the act 
does not make it binding upon a deportee to make it 
known to an immigration officer that he is a deportee. So, 
if the deported person gets back into the country without 
having to lie about who he is and whether or not he is a 
deportee, he cannot be prosecuted for offending against 
any part of the act. All that can be done is to deport him 
again. 

The present amendment makes it an offence for the 
deportee to return to Canada, for whatever reason, with- 
out the consent of the minister. In this instance, “return” 
is the operative word. This would mean that the minute he 
sets foot in Canada without the minister’s permission, he 
will be guilty of a punishable offence and liable to impris- 
onment for two years or to a fine of up to $500. Would this 
not be a very severe punishment for what could be regard- 
ed as good intentions? I wonder whether this could not be 
more simply done by making the actual deportation order 
more explicit. I have a copy of a deportation order, which 
reads: 


On the basis of evidence adduced at the further 
examination/inquiry held... I have reached the deci- 


{Senator Forsey.] 


sion that you may not come into or remain in Canada 
as of right... I hereby order you to be detained and to 
be deported. 


The words “you may not come into” seem quite clear to 
me. But perhaps it would be clearer if the word “return” 
were used in the deportation order, to read thus: “You may 
not return to or remain in Canada.” Would not the substi- 
tution of “return” for “come into” be more fair to non- 
criminal deportees who may later qualify for entry into 
Canada after seeing an immigration officer on Canadian 
soil? I am no lawyer, but I would not regard it as an 
offence for someone to see an immigration officer, which 
gesture then should not be judged as “returning.” In such 
a case, if the deportation order is very clearly worded, the 
deportee would not be flaunting the law. 


Granted, if such an order has to be clearly backed up by 
statute, section 35 of the act will have to be amended. As it 
stands now it is not clear, for it does allow for the situa- 
tion already described. However, if the order can be used 
to further define the intent of that section of the act, then 
could not the deportation order be simply reworded and 
thus avoid unreasonable prosecutions? Should not some 
provision be made that a deportee must declare himself as 
such when he sees an immigration officer? 


Those are the points I wanted to raise in connection 
with this bill and on which I should like to have explana- 
tions. It would be very useful to have the minister and 
departmental officials appear before the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs to explain the implications of this bill. 


Hon. Keith Laird: Honourable senators— 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, I wish to 
inform the Senate that if Senator Laird speaks now, his 
speech will have the effect of closing the debate on the 
motion for the second reading of this bill. 


Senator Laird: This debate has been of unexpected 
length, but it has been instructive and enjoyable. The only 
thing that worries me at all is that I detect the ground- 
swell of a movement to bar me from ever again sponsoring 
a simple bill. 


Senator Walker: Tut, tut. 


Senator Laird: Several interesting points have been 
raised, but it is not my intention to go into a great deal of 
detail at this time. It is perfectly clear that it is the wish of 
the Senate that this bill be referred to committee. How- 
ever, as Senator Croll has said, the Senate is entitled to at 
least some sort of reply from the sponsor to the questions 
raised, and I propose to do just that. 


@ (2040) 


For example, Senator Croll asked about various statis- 
tics. I had to admit, frankly, that there were not any, but it 
seems that Senator Croll’s observation had the effect of 
getting the department to produce some. However, I am 
afraid those statistics are not all that helpful to us. They 
have to do with the overall number of deportations only 
and do not specify, for example, the number of persons 
who have been deported, have returned, and have been 
deported again. Moreover, the only figures available so far 
are for 1973—they have not yet been able to produce the 
1972 figures—and for the first eight months of 1974. In 
1973 there were 7,110 people deported; in the first eight 
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months of 1974 there were 7,401 deportations. As I say, 
those are rather meagre statistics and are not of much 
help; but there they are for what they are worth. 


Another point discussed in the course of this debate was 
that of alternative methods of proceeding under the pro- 
posed new section 35.1—that is, whether it should be by 
way of indictment or by way of summary conviction. I 
cannot add much to what I said when I introduced this 
measure, except to point out that in the legislation passed 
by Parliament there are literally hundreds of cases where 
there is a choice between proceeding by way of indict- 
ment, in which event the punishment is more severe, and 
by way of summary conviction, in which case, obviously, 
the penalty is less severe. It has been established through 
time that these alternative methods of proceeding are 
satisfactory. Someone has to take the responsibility of 
deciding which way to proceed and, consequently, what 
punishment is likely to be visited upon the offender. 


Ancillary to that, the suggestion was made that the jail 
term, in the event of conviction by indictment, had to be 
two years. As I said at the time, and I believe others said it 
as well, there is no necessity for imposing a two-year 
sentence. That is a matter of discretion. The sentence may 
be as long as two years, but it may be as short as an hour, I 
suppose. 


Senator Thompson raised a question with respect to 
section 35.1. He asked what would happen if a deportee 
were to put in an appeal which was allowed. He wanted to 
know what complications would arise out of that situa- 
tion. Well, in the event of an application by way of appeal 
from a deportation order, normally, under section 31(1) of 
the Immigration Act, the filing of the appeal has the effect 
of staying the deportation order. Therefore, the person is 
allowed to remain in the country. However, there is a 
special provision in that section dealing with people who 
come from the United States, and from St. Pierre and 
Miquelon. They are returned to their country of origin. In 
all other cases the persons making the appeals are allowed 
to remain in the country. If such persons voluntarily 
depart from the country, however, they cannot then re- 
enter, as that would be an offence under section 35.1. 
Under section 16 of the Immigration Appeal Board Act, 
which is a different act, the Immigration Appeal Board 
may allow persons to return to Canada pending the hear- 
ing of their appeals. 


Incidentally, section 11 of the Immigration Appeal 
Board Act restricts the right of appeal from a deportation 
order to a fairly narrow class. Not everybody has a right of 
appeal. Section 11 sets out the classes of persons who can 
appeal; it certainly does not include everybody. I do not 
know that that is particularly important to this debate, 
but there it is. 


Perhaps the most pertinent criticism of this measure—a 
criticism made by Senator Asselin, and supplemented 
tonight by Senator Yuzyk—was that the present state of 
the law is such that there is no need to add to the act the 
proposed new section 35.1. Senator Asselin made a good 
case for the proposition that there are at least three sec- 
tions—two in the Immigration Act and one in the Crimi- 
nal Code—which enable the department to proceed in the 
event that such an offence as contemplated by section 35.1 
were to take place. 


In answer to that, let me say that the section in the 
Criminal Code is a catch-all section. The section in the 
Immigration Act— 


Senator Asselin: Sections 35 and 46. 
Senator Laird: No, I want to deal with section 46 later. 
Senator Asselin: Section 48. 


Senator Laird: Yes, section 48. That is also a catch-all 
section. Those catch-all sections, as any lawyer will tell 
you, are most difficult to prosecute under. Actually, if 
they had a choice, most lawyers—and that would include 
me—would much prefer to act for the defence in those 
circumstances, because there is always the difficulty for 
the prosecution of proving every detail in connection with 
the offence alleged, which is a general breach of some 
other statute. 


What is far more important, however, is that the lawyers 
in the Department of Justice have considered those two 
sections—and, I may add, also section 46(b) of the Immi- 
gration Act—and they have come to the conclusion that it 
is too risky to proceed under them. They believe that the 
chances of a successful defence under them are far too 
good and that, therefore, those sections are not suitable for 
the purpose of this bill, which, as I said at the beginning, 
is to add to the punishment visited on a deportee who 
comes back into the country. 


The difficulty with respect to section 46(b), which was 
mentioned by Senator Asselin, is in proving what is 
“stealth.” This is what I am told is concerning the lawyers 
in the Department of Justice. In other words, as Senator 
Yuzyk pointed out a few minutes ago, when a person 
comes to the border and asks to be admitted into Canada 
to attend his uncle’s funeral, or something like that, the 
chances of his being asked if he ever had a deportation 
order against him are almost nil. 


@ (2050) 


I do not know what other senators have experienced, but 
I have crossed the border literally thousands of times, and 
never once have I been asked, “Is there a deportation order 
against you?” Section 35 of the act uses the word, “admit- 
ted,” and this is what is bothering the departmental law- 
yers. They are thinking, “Yes, admitted. But he didn’t lie; 
he said he was going to his uncle’s funeral.” 


Senator Flynn: Have they ever tried to prosecute some- 
one who comes into Canada after having been subject toa 
deportation order? He should know that he is coming 
against the will of the minister and the order made against 
him. Has there been any case of that kind? 


Senator Laird: No. Naturally, like the good lawyer you 
are, you would be concerned. I inquired about it, and 
frankly the reason is that the Department of Justice law- 
yers are apprehensive that they could not get a conviction. 


Senator Flynn: But they should try. 


Senator Laird: Well should they? First of all, it would 
seem that everyone who has spoken in this debate feels 
there is a missing link, that there is nothing in the act 
which takes care of it. As I said when I introduced the bill 
last Wednesday, it is true that under section 35 as it 
stands, a person who comes back into the country after 
being deported can be deported again— 
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Senator Flynn: No, no. We are just suggesting that if 
the minister orders someone to get out, that person should 
know he is going against the order if he returns. 


Senator Laird: Yes, of course, he should, but unfortu- 
nately, as you know only too well, you have to put sanc- 
tions on some things— 


Senator Flynn: A presumption? 


Senator Laird: —or some people ignore them. The 
departmental lawyers feel they are unable to secure a 
conviction under any of the sections mentioned by Sena- 
tor Asselin, and therefore they want something specific in 
the act, and it is this proposed clause 35.1 of the bill, which 
enables a prosecution to take place and a punishment to be 
visited. 


I am told—and here again I presume all honourable 
senators have had occasion to read about these cases—that 
in some of the larger cities like Montreal, Toronto and 
Vancouver, there have been many instances of very 
undesirable characters being deported, coming back into 
the country and engaging in criminal activities here, then 
simply being deported again and going through the cycle 
just about as many times as they feel like it. We want to 
stop this. 


Senator Flynn: I object. You say, “engaging in criminal 
activities here.” If you can prove that they are engaging in 
criminal activities you can put them in jail for longer 
terms than are provided in this bill. 


Senator Laird: That is correct. Sometimes it is well 
known, without being proven, that a person has engaged 
in criminal activity, and our legislation should provide for 
punishment when such a person returns to Canada in 
spite of a deportation order against him. I don’t know if 
you agree with that proposition, but in the opinion of the 
Department of Justice lawyers—and I agree with them— 
the present legislation is certainly not enough to enable a 
conviction in those circumstances. But, if we pass this bill, 
enacting this section, there will be power to throw these 
people in jail— 


Senator Flynn: Are you sure? Would you be more sure 
than you are now? 


Senator Laird: Under this section, yes. It is very 
pertinent. 


Honourable senators, I do not intend to add anything 
further tonight, for this bill will be going to committee 
and there will be ample opportunity to question witnesses 
in detail. However, I did feel that in closing this debate I 
should draw to your attention that this section is needed 
for the simple reason that the departmental lawyers feel 
that at the present time there is no legislative basis upon 
which to prosecute a person who having been deported, 
returns to this country. That is all I have to say, unless 
there are questions—or perhaps you would rather ask the 
experts in committee. 


Senator Walker: You are doing very well. 


Senator Belisle: I should like to ask a question. If there 
are no records in the Department of Justice or in the 
Department of Manpower and Immigration to show that 
informations have been prepared and people brought to 
court, is it not because there has been no necessity for it? 


{Senator Laird.] 


Senator Laird: That would be a good point if it were 
valid. I cannot prove it by statistics, but all I know is that 
people are not discouraged from returning to Canada in 
the face of further deportation orders. Therefore, the act 
should provide for punishment by way of fine or 
imprisonment. 


Senator Thompson: Would not this problem be over- 
come if the deportation order contained words to the 
effect, “It will be considered an act of stealth if you return 
to Canada without permission of the minister’? As I 
understand it, if there is stealth in the action, then the 
person who slipped in again would be subject to prosecu- 
tion. Would that not meet this need? 


Senator Laird: I think it might, but I don’t know. It is 
much too difficult a question for me to answer tonight. We 
would not know whether it was effective until after the 
matter had been taken to court and a judgment rendered. I 
suggest that rather than complicating things by trying 
that method, we should try the direct method of enacting 
section 35.1. 


@ (2100) 


Senator Grosart: Did the honourable senator say that 
no figures whatsoever are available as to the number of 
deportees in the year 1972, and that no figures whatsoever 
are available as to the number of deportees who may have 
sought or obtained re-entry into Canada after being 
deported. Did I understand that correctly? 


Senator Laird: You understood quite correctly, senator. 
I too was amazed. To be quite honest, I think the figures 
should exist. 


Senator Grosart: Then I wonder if I could ask the 
honourable sponsor if he would tell us at some time why 
these figures are not available. It seems utterly incompre- 
hensible—indeed, incredible—that we should at this par- 
ticular time not know the number of people deported from 
Canada in the year 1972. Why are these figures not avail 
able? Are we trying to hide something? There were just 
over 7,000 people deported in 1973, according to the figures 
given us, and in the first eight months of 1974 there were 
7,401 people deported. We are now told that the Depart- 
ment of Justice and the Department of Immigration has no 
knowledge whatsoever of the number of people deported 
from Canada in 1972. 


Secondly, we have no figures whatsoever as to the 
number of people who may be affected by the application 
of this amendment to the act. Surely we must be told 
whether there are five, 10, 20 or fnore people so affected. 


Therefore, I would ask the honourable sponsor of this 
bill to ask those who will be appearing before the commit- 
tee to let us have an explanation of this extraordinary 
situation whereby we do not know the dimension of the 
problem—the number of people concerned—that is to be 
met by this very important and controversial amendment. 


-I would further ask him if he has any knowledge—and I 
can only put it that way in view of the answer I had the 
other evening from the Deputy Leader of the Govern- 
ment—as to whether the chairman of the committee, or 
the committee itself, has decided to ask the minister to 
appear. 
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Senator Langlois: That is a different question from the 
one you asked the other night. Then you wanted an 
assurance. 


Senator Laird: First of all, senator, in answer to your 
first question concerning statistics, I asked the depart- 
mental officials the very question you have now posed, 
and the answer I got was, “We should have them, but we 
have been delayed because we are in the process of chang- 
ing system.” 


Senator Grosart: No, not that, please. 


Senator Laird: That is the answer they gave me. 


As to the minister’s being a witness, frankly I would say 
that that is up to the chairman or the deputy chairman of 
the committee. I might mention that the Honourable 
Robert Andras, the Minister of Manpower and Immigra- 
tion, is not a lawyer, and this amendment is primarily a 
legal proposition, so I do not know whether he would be 
helpful. 


Senator Flynn: Oh, oh! 


Senator Grosart: Lest my question should be misunder- 
stood, let me make it clear that I was not suggesting that 
he be called as a legal expert. I was suggesting that he be 
called as the minister responsible for the department, and 
for a bill amending an act administered by his department. 
This is a situation which automatically means that we are 
concerned with policy. 


Senator Laird: On that very interesting point, I would © 


suggest that the field of this bill is rather narrow. On the 
question of immigration policy, the situation is quite dif- 
ferent because that is a widespread and extremely absorb- 
ing topic. Under the proper conditions, whether it is in 
connection with a bill resulting from the green paper or 
otherwise, and if I were the chairman or deputy chairman 
of the Foreign Affairs Committee, I would certainly want 
the minister to appear. In fact, if I can help at that stage I 
shall do so. 


By the way, honourable senators, I forgot to mention, in 
connection with the point raised by Senator Yuzyk to the 
effect that the government would soon be bringing in a 
new bill, that, frankly, I do not think it will be soon. As I 
understand it, the whole purpose of the green paper, when 
it is finally tabled, is to enable a wide discussion to take 
place and then, after that discussion and the obtaining of 
diverse views, to introduce a bill. I think that is an event 
which is still some little distance in the future. 


Senator Grosart: We will have a green paper, a white 
paper and then a red paper. 


Senator Langlois: And lastly a blue one. 


Senator Grosart: That will be a few years. 


Senator Desruisseaux: Honourable senators, I should 
like to put a question to Senator Laird. Is it possible to 
find out what has been paid for the deportation of these 
people from Canada? I think in each case the deportation 
has to be paid for—it is not done for free—and surely 
there is a record of the money spent for deporting these 
people from Canada. Would not the department have such 
a record? 


Senator Laird: I would say it does. As to the matter of 
payment of the costs of deportation, to be quite honest 
with you I do not know the answer to that. However, the 
question is now in Hansard, and I will see that it is 
brought to the attention of the appropriate departmental 
officials. 


Senator Grosart: May I ask the honourable senator 
another question? If there is no list available of those 
deported in 1972, how are our immigration officers to 
know, in the case of somebody who was deported in 1972 
and who now returns, that that person is subject to this 
new section? If they don’t know who was deported in 1972, 
does that mean that everybody who was deported in that 
year can return to Canada? 


Senator Laird: I would say that there are complete 
records of every person deported, but the one thing they 
have not done, apparently, is to reduce those records to the 
statistical form being sought. 


Senator Grosart: It is too difficult to add them up. 
Senator Flynn: Question. 

Senator Walker: You did very well. 

Senator Flynn: Blind answers. 


The Hon. the Speaker? It is moved by the Honourable 
Senator Laird, seconded by the Honourable Senator 
Carter, that this bill be now read the second time. Is it 
your pleasure, honourable senators, to adopt the motion? 


Senator Flynn: With reluctance. — 
Motion agreed to and bill read second time, on division. 


REFERRED TO COMMITTEE 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the third time? 


Senator Laird: I move that the bill be referred to the 
Standing Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs. If I might 
just add a word to that, I would merely express the hope 
that the committee will be able to proceed with this bill on 
Thursday. 


Senator van Roggen: It is my hope, honourable sena- 
tors, that we will be able to go ahead with it immediately. 

Motion agreed to. 

The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 2 p.m. 
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THE SENATE 


Wednesday, November 6, 1974 


The Senate met at 2 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 


Prayers. 


DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Senator Perrault tabled: 


Copies of Aide-Memoire, dated April 20, 1974, pre- 
sented to the European Communities; copies of Dis- 
cussion Draft of Trade Agreement between Canada 
and the European Communities; and copies of Official 
Communication to the Political Coordination Com- 
mittee of the Nine. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


COMMITTEE AUTHORIZED TO EXAMINE AND REPORT ON 
CANADIAN RELATIONS WITH THE UNITED STATES 


The Senate resumed from yesterday the debate on the 
motion of Senator van Roggen: 


That the Standing Senate Committee on Foreign 
Affairs be authorized to examine and report upon 
Canadian relations with the United States; 


That the committee be empowered to engage the 
services of such counsel and technical, clerical and 
other personnel as may be required for the purpose of 
the said examination, at such rates of remuneration 
and reimbursement as the committee may determine, 
and to compensate witnesses by reimbursement of 
travelling and living expenses, if required, in such 
amount as the committee may determine; 


That the papers and evidence received and taken on 
the subject in the preceding session be referred to the 
committee; and 


That the committee have power to sit during 
adjournments of the Senate. 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, I shall not detain 
you long. I merely wish to make a few remarks in answer 
to what Senator van Roggen had to say in support of this 
motion. 


As I mentioned yesterday, I do not contest the substance 
of this motion. The Standing Senate Committee on For- 
eign Affairs has done an excellent job in recent years; in 
fact, it acquired a reputation for outstanding work quite 
some time ago. We passed a motion in the previous session 
to study the problem of Canada’s relations with the 
United States, and the committee actually started hearing 
witnesses. It is therefore only logical that this motion be 
adopted now to enable the committee to resume its work. I 
wish it well. 


Senator Croll: Best speech of the day! 
Motion agreed to. 


INTER-PARLIAMENTARY UNION 


SIXTY-FIRST ANNUAL CONFERENCE, TOKYO, JAPAN—DEBATE 
ADJOURNED 


Hon. Gildas L. Molgat rose pursuant to notice: 


That he will call the attention of the Senate to the 
Sixty-first Annual Conference of the Inter-Parliamen- 
tary Union held in Tokyo, Japan, 2nd to 11th October, 
1974, and in particular to the discussions and proceed- 
ings of the Conference and the participation therein of 
the delegation from Canada. 


He said: Honourable senators, it is my pleasure today to 
report on the recent trip to Tokyo of the Inter-Parliamen- 
tary Union group from Canada. At that particular confer- 
ence there were three members of the Senate—Senator 
Robichaud, Senator Asselin and myself—who were select- 
ed for the group along with members from the other place 
representing three of the parties there. 


I hope that my comments will not be in terms of a 
travelogue. I do have some rather general comments to 
make at the outset and then I should like to draw the 
attention of the Senate to some of the problems I see in the 
Inter-Parliamentary Union, and some of the actions that I 
think we ought to take as Canadians as we participate in 
that body. 


At the outset I would like to express the thanks of our 
whole delegation to the staff members who were involved 
in the preparations for this conference. There were some 
problems this year because the election delayed the forma- 
tion of the committee. Then there was the period before 
the opening of Parliament, during which time it was not 
easy to assemble people and get returns from those who 
might be interested. As a result, the time was somewhat 
short, but the Inter-Parliamentary Relations Branch, and 
Miss Jean Macpherson, who is particularly responsible for 
the IPU, responded marvellously and organized a fine 
agenda for us, preparing in advance a great deal of 
material. 


I must express my thanks as well to Mr. Peter Dobell, 
Director of the Parliamentary Centre for Foreign Affairs 
and Foreign Trade. As honourable senators know, that is 
an independent non-profit organization, and it was invalu- 
able in making the preparations for the trip. 


This year the conference was held in Japan, and I think 
this was particularly fitting, from a Canadian standpoint, 
for a number of reasons. The first of these is our very close 
and important commercial relationship with that country. 
Our trade is growing every year with the Japanese, and 
our relationships with them are becoming ever closer. It 
was fortunate that just prior to the trip to Japan the 
Prime Minister of that country, Mr. Tanaka, was received 
here in Canada on his first visit. It was, I believe, a very 
successful visit. This permitted as well, from the stand- 
point of the IPU delegation, some useful contacts. For 
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example, some other Japanese people and parliamentari- 
ans were here at that time. The IPU received, in particu- 
lar, Mr. Kono, one of the parliamentarians. The Canadian 
Ambassador to Japan, His Excellency Ross Campbell, 
came here during the preparations for the visit. This 
provided an opportunity for the Canadian delegation to 
meet with His Excellency and get a very useful early 
briefing on the Japanese situation vis-a-vis Canada, and a 
great deal of background which we could not have 
obtained otherwise. This was combined with two days of 
briefing here in Ottawa during the recess and, in my 
opinion, the Department of External Affairs outdid them- 
selves in assisting with the arrangements for our trip. As a 
result, we arrived in Japan very much better prepared 
than we otherwise would have been. 


I must give particular credit and thanks to our ambassa- 
dor and his staff, who assisted us in every possible way 
when we reached Japan. We arrived late on the Monday 
afternoon, and we received a thorough briefing from them 
at the embassy on the Tuesday morning. 


There is one particular item I should like to point out, 
because it covers a procedure that we might consider 
useful to adopt in the future. Because we were dealing 
with Japan, and because of our commercial relationships 
with that country, we were able, through our ambassador 
and his staff, to organize meetings entirely apart from the 
IPU meeting itself. Members of the Canadian delegation 
were invited to indicate areas of particular interest in 
respect of which they would like to meet their opposite 
numbers in the government and the public service of 
Japan. 
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We were able to organize meetings on energy, a subject 
in which Japan has a particular interest and about which 
we share an’ equal concern; iron and steel, in which we 
complement each other in certain respects for commercial 
reasons; education, environment and pollution, which are 
obviously items of major concern in Japan; and manage- 
ment and labour. Some of our members were particularly 
interested in finding out how the Japanese aim to cope 
with the fantastic inflation they are experiencing, which 
now runs at the rate of 25 per cent per annum. This was of 
particular interest in so far as it related to labour-manage- 
ment matters. 


The embassy had organized, for those members of our 
delegation interested in these fields, meetings with par- 
liamentarians, civil servants and people in industry. These 
were useful contacts for us. In my own particular case, in 
company with my colleague, Senator Robichaud, we met 
with those responsible for matters related to the environ- 
ment and pollution. As an aside, I might add that they 
have an interesting governmental structure. They have a 
deputy minister (administration), who is a civil servant, 
and a deputy minister (political), who is a member of the 

_ Japanese Diet. These two deputy ministers operate side by 
side within the department, thereby assuring a very close 
association between the elected members on the one hand 
and the civil servants on the other. I mention this because 
it is an interesting concept, particularly as one hears so 
often in Canada remarks about parliamentarians feeling 
that sometimes it appears that civil servants run the 
whole operation. 
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I mention these as examples of the type of meetings we 
had. They were extremely useful to Senator Robichaud 
and to me, because they enabled us to find out what they 
were doing. Because we have such close commercial rela- 
tions with Japan, this was an ideal occasion for getting 
information. It might not be that for every trip or every 
visit of the IPU this type of program could be arranged, 
but it was extremely useful in this case, and I want to 
express my thanks to the Canadian ambassador and his 
staff for arranging these meetings for us. 


The Canadian delegation was equally impressed with 
the reception given to it by the Japanese people. We found 
the Japanese extremely courteous, pleasant and helpful. 
There was no problem for any one of us in travelling 
anywhere we wished—in Tokyo or even on the odd occa- 
sion outside Tokyo. There was no concern about language 
or about how we would be received, because everywhere 
people came forward voluntarily if they saw we were in 
any difficulty. In any situation where a problem might 
arise, someone always came forward to assist. A surprising 
number of Japanese speak English, and all in all it was a 
most enjoyable experience. 


The Japanese group who organized the whole confer- 
ence equally deserve to be congratulated. The physical 
arrangements were beyond reproach, everything seemed 
to work in perfect order. When a bus was supposed to be 
there, it was there; whatever was supposed to happen, 
happened. On top of that, the whole social side was almost 
too much for us. There was reception after reception. We 
were received by the Prime Minister himself, by’ the 
Speakers of both houses, by the Japanese IPU group and 
by the Governor of Tokyo. As a very special recognition of 
the IPU, there was a visit to the Imperial Palace and a 
reception by the Emperor himself. We could not have 
asked for a better reception on the part of the Japanese 
people. 

I turn now to the specific resolutions which were under 
discussion at that meeting. As those honourable senators 
who have been involved previously with the IPU will 
know, there are basically two meetings per year. First is 
the spring meeting, which might be termed the drafting 
meeting. At that point the purpose is to draft resolutions 
to be discussed at the subsequent fall meeting. The resolu- 
tions that came before us, and that were finally adopted, I 
have here in both languages. I had originally considered 
asking to have them included as an appendix to Hansard, 
until I looked at the cost; that being what it is, I will not 
ask. However, I shall be happy to make copies available 
for any honourable senators who may be interested in 
particular resolutions. 


The first subject discussed was the limitation and cessa- 
tion of the armaments race, and the disarmament ques- 
tion. The second was the situation in the Middle East. In 
connection with that resolution, the Canadian representa- 
tive, who was my colleague Senator Asselin, was a 
member of the drafting committee. The third was the 
problem of torture in the world. The fourth was the energy 
crisis. 

The fifth subject was termed “Population Trends and 
Economic and Social Development.” That is a change in 
title, and I refer to this specifically because of Her Honour 
the Speaker. The previous title for that resolution was 
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“Economic and Social Consequences of the World Popula- 
tion Explosion.” That particular title was adopted at the 
spring meeting, in Bucharest, when our present Speaker 
was a Canadian delegate. She was specifically responsible 
at that stage on the Canadian side for putting forward this 
matter of the world population explosion. She certainly 
has great knowledge in this particular field, judging by 
the reaction I observed on the part of the delegates we met 
in Tokyo. Many of them asked about her on this occasion, 
having been impressed by the presentation she had made 
at the Bucharest meeting and by her participation at that 
time. I explained to them that she had risen to a higher 
position, and then they accepted the fact that she was not 
representing Canada at the Tokyo meeting, and my pres- 
ence instead. 


The IPU met in Bucharest in April. Subsequently, the 
United Nations Conference on World Population was held 
in that same city. As a result of that conference, there is a 
new approach and attitude toward the problem of world 
population. The term “explosion” does not adequately 
present the problem in terms of each country. Certain 
countries may be faced with bursting populations, while 
others may not. It was the view of the conference that it is 
more a matter of national responsibility, that there are 
great variations of population growth within nations. The 
title, in its original form, was not considered suitable, 
hence the change. Here again the Canadian delegation 
played an active part, as the Canadian delegate was a 
member of the drafting committee on that resolution. 
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This was one of the two resolutions for which there 
were drafting committees, and Canada was represented on 
both. The other resolutions did not need drafting 
committees. 


The sixth resolution was on the education of youth, with 
a view to international understanding, cooperation and 
peace. 


The seventh resolution suggested a study of principles 
and measures to eliminate racial discrimination, particu- 
larly apartheid. 


Those seven resolutions were discussed at the April 
meeting in Bucharest, and had come forward as formal 
resolutions at the Tokyo conference. In Tokyo, there was a 
request from two countries to include further resolutions. 
Bulgaria presented a draft resolution, and a request for 
discussion, on the situation in Chile. Mexico presented a 
draft resolution on the interference by government agen- 
cies in the affairs of other countries. 


It was agreed that those two resolutions be included. 
The Canadian delegation was in agreement, although it 
had certain reservations about the inclusion, at the last 
moment, of further items. This is something which should 
be considered by the Canadian group, namely, the position 
that Canada should take on such matters of procedure. 
Obviously we do not wish to prevent discussion of some 
immediate subject, but the inclusion at the last moment of 
new subjects frequently means, as it did on this occasion, 
that discussion on others has to be cut down, evening 
meetings have to be set up, and so on. There is no problem 
in having extra work. In fact, we had extra work. There 
were evening meetings. But delegates who came prepared 
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to speak on certain subjects subsequently found that the 
time allocated to those subjects had been greatly reduced. 


However, the addition of those two resolutions was 
agreed upon. There was a drafting committee in connec- 
tion with one of them, but the Canadian delegation was 
not represented on it. Of the total of nine resolutions 
presented, three had drafting committees, the Canadian 
delegation participating in two of them. It is fair to say 
that the Canadian delegation did its work at the Tokyo 
meeting. Members of the delegation had responsibilities 
connected with specific subjects. If honourable senators 
have any questions with regard to the resolutions, I shall 
be happy to respond. As I mentioned, I have copies 
available. 


I wish now to turn to some of the problems in the IPU, 
and to those points which we as Canadian participants 
should consider. I was disturbed by a tendency, on the 
part of special interest groups and of particular countries, 
to use each resolution as an excuse to push forward a 
particular point of view. This is a disquieting tendency, 
and its implications should be discussed by all parliamen- 
tarians. For example, in dealing with any of the resolu- 
tions before us, we seemed to be unable to get away from 
the Arab-Israeli question. Regardless of the subject under 
discussion, whether it was education of youth or apart- 
heid, someone would bring up the question of the Arab- 
Israeli conflict. The tendency to do this took away from 
the effective discussions of the basic resolutions, making 
them simply a mechanism, a mode, for someone to voice a 
particular grievance. That is not a good thing for the IPU. 


The Arab-Israeli question is not a new one; it has been 
around for some time. A new subject being injected into 
the discussions is that of the conflict between North Korea 
ans South Korea. Perhaps because of the geographical 
location of Japan in relation to Korea, thes# were large 
delegations from both north and south, and those delega- 
tions seemed to be able to inject their dispute into the 
discussions. Assuming the conflict between North Korea 
and South Korea to be a serious one—and I am quite 
prepared to admit that it is—that question should have 
formed part of a specific resolution. It should not have 
been injected into other discussions, such as those on the 
education of youth or apartheid. The practice of bringing 
up extraneous questions might very well, in the long run, 
hurt this parliamentary body. People may take the view 
that if its only purpose is to allow someone to set forth a 
certain political opinion, it is not a meaningful group. 


Another matter that disturbs me is the tendency on the 
part of certain groups to vote as a bloc. It seems to me that 
on virtually every issue the communist group voted as one 
unit, and very often, through the use of some basic items 
in the resolution, were able to gain the support of many of 
the African states, as well as the delegations from the 
Arab nations. On the other hand, the states which I choose 
to call the free democratic states, ended up by being all 
over the place, as it were, with delegations voting sepa- 
rately, or perhaps one delegation voting partially in favour 
of a resolution and partially against. Consequently, the 
communist bloc can pass virtually any resolution it 
wishes. That is a danger for the IPU. If this practice 
continues, more and more of the free democratic states 
will question the valte of this parliamentary body. 
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I am not suggesting that the free democratic states 
ought to get together and have a fixed position. On the 
contrary, I feel the approach taken by these states is the 
right approach. There were 11 official delegates from 
Canada, representing various political parties, and each 
one of those individuals spoke as an individual. He or she 
spoke as a Canadian parliamentarian, not as someone sent 
by his or her country or party to represent a certain point 
of view. 


If the IPU is to fulfil its proper role as a meeting of 
parliamentarians, it is important that that concept contin- 
ue. I deplore the fact that the communist bloc countries do 
not operate in that fashion. It is important for us, as 
Canadian parliamentarians in this world body, to make 
our views known in this respect. I do not suppose it will 
change their method of operation, but if we make it known 
that that is how they operate, at least there will be some 
recognition of the different positions in which the two 
groups find themselves when voting on various issues. 
Some action is required on our part, as members of this 
world body, to bring this point into the open. 
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It is important, if we are to play our proper role in this, 
that we pay more attention to the IPU. If we are serious 
about being a member of that organization, about sending 
parliamentarians twice a year to a world meeting, we 
ought to pay more attention to the content, to the material, 
that we put forward. This means that we ought to be 
thinking about the kinds of resolution we believe should 
be discussed by that body. This means more homework. 
Having decided what is a proper subject for study, we 
must find out who is interested in the subject and get 
working so that they will be properly briefed. 


Briefing is another aspect we should consider. It seems 
to me that the people sent by the communist bloc coun- 
tries are highly briefed. Admittedly they have a different 
system. I do not imagine that their parliaments sit for very 
long periods of the year, as ours does. I suspect they sit for 
a very short time, so the parliamentarians have ample 
time to go on world trips, to conferences of this sort. It is 
different in our case. Our two houses sit virtually year in 
and year out, and detaching people to serve on these 
delegations means that some work that is required to be 
done here is not being done. Yet, if we are to present an 
effective voice at these meetings we must make sure that 
properly qualified and properly briefed people go to them, 
people who have had a chance to look at the subjects in 
advance and who do not arrive unprepared. The commu- 
nist countries are sending to these meetings some very 
highly qualified and trained people—ministers in their 
governments, people who have special knowledge and ex- 
pertise in the subjects to be discussed. 


The selection of candidates for these meetings is some- 
thing that we must look at. There must be early selection 
of people who have knowledge in the subjects to be dis- 
cussed, people who after being briefed can speak with 
authority. There is nothing worse than sending a Canadi- 
an delegate who is not knowledgeable in the subject for 
which he is responsible. That would hurt the Canadian 
position and it would be better if such a delegate did not 
speak or get involved. Please do not misunderstand me. I 
am not being critical. | was a member of the delegation, so 


I am not criticizing anyone else. I am merely indicating 
the general need. 


Honourable senators, those are my observations as a 
result of attending this meeting, which was very useful for 
the delegates. It was obviously useful from a general 
broadening standpoint. I again emphasize the particular 
value of the meetings that were held privately with mem- 
bers of the Japanese Government and leaders of industry 
on specific subjects. This is something we should consider 
for the future. We can usefully do more of this, but it 
means diligent preparation. The overall approach should 
be: How can we do the best job for Canada; how can a 
Canadian delegation best do its job at this type of interna- 
tional meeting, so that we can be proud of our 
accomplishment? 


Senator Walker: May I ask the honourable senator a 
question arising from his excellent speech? One of the 
world’s greatest problems is that of the population explo- 
sion. Did the IPU conference outline any means for slow- 
ing the growth of world population? I am sure it must 
have been discussed. It was when I attended such a meet- 
ing years ago. 


Senator Molgat: Yes, that was discussed. I indicated 
that it was one of the subjects to be discussed. However, | 
there has been a change in the thinking, largely as a result 
of the United Nations meeting in Bucharest. For example, 
Canada obviously does not at this stage have a population 
growth problem. The reaction of some of the countries 
with very large population growths is to say that, although 
their numbers may be growing rapidly, they do not regard 
it as a problem for themselves right now. They feel some 
resentment towards outsiders who tell them what is good 
for their country. 


The matter was not quite as clear as it had been as a 
result of the April meeting of the IPU in Bucharest, when 
Senator Lapointe was a member of the group. Birth con- 
trol methods, including provision of such information, are 
not necessarily working out satisfactorily to control 
growth. The emphasis now is more on assisting various 
countries to develop their production of goods and ser- 
vices. This may lead to a natural self-control of their 
population growth. That is happening, but we cannot take 
the overall picture and say that because the population of 
a country like India is growing very rapidly the simple 
solution is to provide more information on birth control. 
Apparently that attitude has not worked. The approach 
now is more along the lines of helping India to develop 
itself and to raise its standard of living, so that by natural 
reaction, as has happened in the developed countries, the 
population growth rate will decrease. I suppose there is 
more realization now that birth control recommendations, 
methods and information have not succeeded in those 
countries where the problem is greatest. 


Senator Rowe: I should like to ask a question, which 
perhaps Senator Molgat has already answered in the 
course of his remarks. I understood him to say that there 
were three representatives of the Senate on the Canadian 
delegation. 


Senator Molgat: That is right. 


Senator Rowe: Does the honourable senator recall how 
many delegates there were from the other place? 
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Senator Molgat: There were eleven Canadian delegates 
to this conference. On a population basis we are allowed 
fourteen delegates drawn from the two houses, so we 
actually have fourteen votes. One of the problems of these 
meetings is the cost, and when the conference is held in a 
place as far away as Japan the budget only allows for a 
lesser number. Therefore, the total delegation this time 
was eleven members. Of those eleven, two were chosen 
automatically because they were the Canadian representa- 
tives on the IPU Council—one from each of the main 
parties. They were Mr. Gordon Fairweather, the chairman 
of the delegation, and Mr. Rosaire Gendron. The three 
main parties in the other place were represented by four 


Liberals, three Conservatives and one NPD member. Geo- 
graphically the representation, taking into account both 
houses, extended from my colleague Senator Robichaud 
from New Brunswick in the east, to Mr. Balfour from 
Saskatchewan in the west. 


I might add that five wives accompanied the delegation, 
and I express particular thanks to our Japanese hosts for 
providing a wonderful program for the ladies. They had all 
sorts of opportunities to see Japanese culture, Japanese 
life and the Japanese countryside. 


On motion of Senator Flynn, for Senator Asselin, debate 
adjourned. 


The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 2 p.m. 
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Thursday, November 7, 1974 


The Senate met at 2 p.m., Honourable Alan A. Mac- 
naughton, P.C., Speaker pro tem in the Chair. 


Prayers. 


RESTAURANT OF PARLIAMENT 
JOINT COMMITTEE—CHANGE IN COMMONS MEMBERSHIP 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tem informed the Senate that 
a message had been received from the House of Commons 
to acquaint the Senate that the name of Mr. Leblanc 
(Laurier) has been substituted for that of Mr. Isabelle on 
the list of members appointed to serve on the Standing 
Joint Committee on the Restaurant of Parliament. 


IMMIGRATION ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—REPORT OF COMMITTEE 
Senator van Roggen, Chairmen of the Standing Senate 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, reported that the commit- 
tee had considered Bill S-12, to amend the Immigration 


Act, and had directed that the bill be reported without 
amendment. 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tem: Honourable senators, 
when shall this bill be read the third time? 


Senator Laird moved that the bill be placed on the 
Orders of the Day for third reading at the next sitting. 
Motion agreed to. 


REGULATIONS AND OTHER STATUTORY 
INSTRUMENTS 


THIRD REPORT OF STANDING JOINT COMMITTEE PRESENTED 
Senator Forsey, Joint Chairman of the Standing Joint 
Committee of the Senate and House of Commons on Regu- 
lations and other Statutory Instruments, presented the 
third report of the committee as follows: 
The Clerk Assistant (Reading): 


The Standing Joint Committee on Regulations and 
other Statutory Instruments has the honour to present 
its third report as follows: 


Senator Choquette: Dispense. 
Senator Grosart: No, read it. 
Senator Choquette: My new leader says to read it. 


The Clerk Assistant (Reading): 


Your committee reports that the criteria it will use 
are the following: 

Whether any Regulation or other Statutory Instru- 
ment within its terms of reference, in the judgement 
of the Committee: 


(1) (a) is not authorized by the terms of the en- 
abling statute, or, if it is made pursuant to the pre- 
rogative, its terms are not in conformity with the 
common law, or 


(b) does not clearly state therein the precise author- 
ity for the making of the Instrument; 


(2) has not complied with the provisions of the 
Statutory Instruments Act with respect to transmittal, 
recording, numbering or publication; 


(3) (a) has not complied with any tabling provision 
or other condition set forth in the enabling statute; or 


(b) does not clearly state therein the time and 
manner of compliance with any such condition; 


(4) makes some unusual or unexpected use of the 
powers conferred by the enabling statute or by the 
prerogative; 

(5) (a) tends directly or indirectly to exclude the 
jurisdiction of the Courts without explicit authoriza- 
tion therefor in the enabling statute; or 


(b) makes the rights and liberties of the subject 
dependent on administrative discretion rather than on 
the judicial process; 


(6) purports to have retroactive effect where the 
enabling statute confers no express authority so to 
provide or, where such authority is so provided, the 
retroactive effect appears to be oppressive, harsh or 
unnecessary; 


(7) appears for any reason to infringe the rule of 
law or the rules of natural justice; 


(8) provides without good and sufficient reason that 
it shall come into force before registration by the 
Clerk of the Privy Council; 


(9) in the absence of express authority to that effect 
in the enabling statute or prerogative, appears to 
amount to the exercise of a substantive legislative 
power properly the subject of direct parliamentary 
enactment, and not merely to the formulation of 
subordinate provisions of a technical or administra- 
tive character properly the subject of delegated 
legislation; 

(10) without express provision to that effect having 
been made in the enabling statute or prerogative, 
imposes a fine, imprisonment or other penalty, or 
shifts the onus of proof of innocence to the person 
accused of an offence; 


(11) imposes a charge on the public revenues or 
contains provisions requiring payment to be made to 
the Crown or to any other authority in consideration 
of any licence or service to be rendered, or prescribes 
the amount of any such charge or payment, without 
express authority to that effect having been provided 
in the enabling statute or prerogative; 
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(12) is not in conformity with the Canadian Bill of 
Rights; 

(13) is unclear in its meaning or otherwise defective 
in its drafting; 

(14) for any other reason requires elucidation as to 
its form or purport. 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tem: Honourable senators, 
when shall this report be taken into consideration? 


Senator Forsey moved that the report be taken into 
consideration at the next sitting of the Senate. 


Motion agreed to. 


PROPRIETARY OR PATENT MEDICINE ACT 
TRADE MARKS ACT 


BILL TO REPEAL AND TO AMEND—REPORT OF COMMITTEE 
PRESENTED 


Senator Carter, Chairman of the Standing Senate Com- 
mittee on Health, Welfare and Science, reported that the 
committee had considered Bill S-9, to repeal the Proprie- 
tary or Patent Medicine Act and to amend the Trade 
Marks Act, and had directed that the bill be reported with 
the following amendment: 


Page 1: Strike out clause 3 and substitute therefor the 
following: 


“3. This Act shall come into force on the first day of 
July, 1976.” 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tem: Honourable senators, 
when shall this report be taken into consideration? 


Senator Carter moved that the report be placed on the 
Orders of the Day for consideration at the next sitting. 


Motion agreed to. 


BUSINESS OF THE SENATE 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, with leave of 
the Senate and notwithstanding rule 45(1)(g), I move that 
when the Senate adjourns today it do stand adjourned 
until Tuesday, November 12, at 8 o’clock in the evening. 


Before the question is put, I should like to give a brief 
outline of the work program for next week. Bill S-10, to 
amend the Feeds Act, is presently before the Standing 
Senate Committee on Agriculture and will likely be 
reported back to this chamber on Thursday. Bill S-6, to 
amend the Canadian Wheat Board Act, is also before that 
committee. It will sit on Wednesday afternoon to hear the 
minister, and it will likely report this bill back to us on 
Thursday also. Bill S-12, to amend the Immigration Act, 
was reported today without amendment and will likely 
receive third reading on Tuesday evening. 


@ (1410) 


Bill S-9, to repeal the Proprietary or Patent Medicine 
Act and to amend the Trade Marks Act, was reported 
today and will be presented for third reading on Tuesday 
evening. Bill S-3, the Statute Revision Act, will probably 
be reported also on Tuesday evening. Bill S-2, to amend 
the Supreme Court Act and to make related amendments 
to the Federal Court Act, is presently before the Commit- 


(The Clerk Assistant] 


tee on Legal and Constitutional Affairs, which will meet 
Tuesday morning and probably report the bill in the 
evening. Bill S-5, the Aircraft Registry Act, is before our 
Committee on Transport and Communications, which is 
awaiting certain advice from the attorneys general of the 
provinces. The bill will not be reported back to this house 
next week. 


Additional legislation is likely to be received from the 
other place during the week, particularly amendments to 
the Canada Pension Plan. I am informed that the Commit- 
tee on Banking, Trade and Commerce would like to sit all 
day Wednesday to deal with the important problem of 
competition in Canada. 


In view of the workload facing our committees next 
week, we have in mind reserving the whole of Wednesday 
for committee meetings. Therefore, the house will sit 
Tuesday evening and adjourn until Thursday afternoon to 
consider whatever committee reports we have before us at 
that time. I am presently endeavouring to arrange, 
through the chairman of the Committee on Transport and 
Communications, for that committee to consider my 
motion, passed by this house last week, in regard to the 
program entitled “Les Beaux Dimanches.” In all probabili- 
ty this will not be considered until the following week. 


This is our workload for next week. We will be dealing 
with legislation apart from the two bills which have been 
reported to this house and placed on the Order Paper for 
third reading next week. At this stage I cannot inform the 
house of the sequence in which other bills will be con- 
sidered, but they will be taken in the order in which they 
are reported from our committees. 


Senator Grosart: Is the deputy leader satisfied that this 
revised program of sittings next week will not in any way 
retard the passage of legislation? 

Senator Langlois: I do not think so. In fact, I believe it 
will expedite the disposal of any legislation. That is why 
we wish to have our committees working at full strength 
on Wednesday. 


Motion agreed to. 


[Translation] 
AGRICULTURE 
FEDERAL ASSISTANCE REQUESTED FOR BEEF PRODUCERS— 
QUESTION 


Hon. Martial Asselin: Honourable senators, in view of 
the absence of the government leader, I should like to put 
a question to his deputy. 


Last Monday, the Quebec premier announced that, in 
order to solve the problem facing farmers and beef pro- 
ducers, which as everyone knows is very serious at the 
present time, federal assistance would be absolutely neces- 
sary to pay a subsidy guaranteeing a minimum price per 
pound of meat. 

Could the Deputy Leader of the Government ask the 
federal authorities concerned to comply with the request 
of the Quebec premier for a contribution towards a sub- 
sidy, so that the Quebec government can solve that very 
serious problem? In addition, could we have an answer in 
the near future? 
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Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, in answer to 
that question I should like to point out, first of all, that I 
was given no notice of it. 1am not upbraiding my honour- 
able friend about it, but I must say that the government is 
always very receptive to the requests of the provincial 
governments, especially within the context of what is 
known as “co-operative federalism”. 

I am sure that the request for assistance which we got 
from the province of Quebec is now under active consider- 
ation by the government. I shall look into the matter, as 
my colleague has asked me to do, and give him an answer 
as soon as I have had the opportunity of getting the 
required information. 


[English] 
PARLIAMENT BUILDINGS 
EAST BLOCK—INQUIRY STANDS 
On the Inquiry of Senator Forsey: 


1. What is the estimated cost of the proposed reno- 
vations to the East Block? 


2. Will the Privy Council Chamber be preserved? 
Senator Forsey: Honourable senators, I should like to 
express the hope that we may have a reply to these 
questions some time in the measurable future. 
Senator Langlois: It will be coming in the near future. 
Inquiry stands. 


The Senate adjourned until Tuesday next, November 12, 
at 8 p.m. 
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THE SENATE 


Tuesday, November 12, 1974 


The Senate met at 8 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 


Prayers. 


PROPERTY QUALIFICATION OF SENATORS 
RETURN PRESENTED 


The Hon. the Speaker presented a return, submitted by 
the Clerk of the Senate in accordance with rule 114, listing 
the names of members of the Senate who have renewed 
their declaration of property qualification. 


SUPPLEMENTARY RETURN AUTHORIZED 


Senator Langlois, with leave of the Senate and notwith- 
standing rule 45(1) (a), moved: 

That the Clerk of the Senate be authorized to 
receive the renewed Declarations of Property Qualifi- 
cation from those Members of the Senate who have 
not had the opportunity to make and file the same in 
accordance with rule 114, and to make a Supplemen- 
tary Return accordingly. 


Motion agreed to. 


CANADA PENSION PLAN 
BILL TO AMEND—FIRST READING 
The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 


sage had been received from the House of Commons with 
Bill C-22, to amend the Canada Pension Plan. 


Bill read first time. 


The Hon. The Speaker: Honourable senators, when 
shall this bill be read the second time? 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, with leave of 
the Senate and notwithstanding rule 44(1) (f), I move that 
this bill be placed on the Orders of the Day for second 
reading later this day. 


Motion agreed to. 


STATUTE LAW (VETERANS AND CIVILIAN WAR 
ALLOWANCES) AMENDMENT BILL, 1974 


FIRST READING 
The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 
sage had been received from the House of Commons with 


Bill C-4, to amend the War Veterans Allowances Act and 
the Civilian War Pensions and Allowances Act. 


Bill read first time. 

Senator Perrault moved that the bill be placed on the 
Orders of the Day for second reading on Thursday next. 

Motion agreed to. 


CUSTOMS TARIFF 
BILL TO AMEND—FIRST READING 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 
sage had been received from the House of Commons with 
Bill C-27, to amend the Customs Tariff. 


Bill read first time. 


Senator Perrault moved that the bill be placed on the 
Orders of the Day for second reading on Thursday next. 


Motion agreed to. 


EMPLOYER-EMPLOYEE RELATIONS IN THE 
PUBLIC SERVICE 


SPECIAL JOINT COMMITTEE—COMMONS MEMBERS 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that the 
following message had been received from the House of 
Commons: 

Ordered: That a message be sent to acquaint Their 
Honours that the following Members have been 
appointed to act on behalf of the House of Commons 
on the Special Joint Committee on Employer- 
Employee Relations in the Public Service, namely: 
Messrs. Alexander, Baker (Grenville-Carleton), Blais, 
Clermont, Daudlin, Dinsdale, Dionne (Kamouraska), 
Fairweather, Forrestall, Francis, Gauthier (Ottawa- 
Vanier), Herbert, Knowles (Winnipeg North Centre) 
and O’Connell. 


Attest 
Alistair Fraser 
The Clerk of the House of Commons 


SENATE MEMBERS 


Senator Langlois, with leave of the Senate and notwith- 
standing rule 45(1) (i), moved: 

That the following senators be appointed to act on 
behalf of the Senate on the Special Joint Committee 
of the Senate and House of Commons on Employer- 
Employee Relations in the Public Service, namely, the 
Honourable Senators Asselin, Buckwold, Goldenberg, 
Macdonald, Neiman, Riel and Thompson; and 

That a message be sent to the House of Commons to 
acquaint that House accordingly. 


Motion agreed to. 


DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Senator Perrault tabled: 


Copies of a report on the technical feasibility and 
cost of transporting Arctic oil and gas by railway, 
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prepared for the Department of Transport and dated 
October 1974. 


Copies of a commentary on the British Columbia 
route for the rail transport southward of crude oil and 
natural gas, issued by the Department of Transport 
and dated October 25, 1974. 


DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRY, TRADE AND 
COMMERCE ACT 


BILL TO AMEND—FIRST READING 
Senator Perrault presented Bill S-15, to amend the 
Department of Industry, Trade and Commerce Act. 
Bill read first time. 
Senator Perrault moved that the bill be placed on the 
Orders of the Day for second reading on Thursday next. 
Motion agreed to. 


STATUTES OF CANADA 


BILL TO REVISE REFERENCES TO THE COURT OF QUEEN’S 
BENCH OF THE PROVINCE OF QUEBEC—FIRST READING 


Senator Perrault presented Bill S-16, to revise refer- 
ences to the Court of Queen’s Bench of the Province of 
Quebec. 


Bill read first time. 

Senator Perrault moved that the bill be placed on the 
Orders of the Day for second reading on Thursday next. 

Motion agreed to. 


EXPLOSIVES ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—FIRST READING 

Senator Perrault presented Bill S-17, to amend the 
Explosives Act. 

Bill read first time. 

Senator Perrault moved that the bill be placed on the 
Orders of the Day for second reading on Thursday next. 

Motion agreed to. 
@ (2010) 


SUPREME COURT ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—REPORT OF COMMITTEE 


Senator Goldenberg, Chairman of the Standing Senate 
Committee on Legal and Constitutional Affairs, reported 
that the committee had considered Bill S-2, to amend the 
Supreme Court Act and to make related amendments to 
the Federal Court Act and had directed that the bill be 
reported without amendment. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the third time? 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West) moved that the bill be 
placed on the Orders of the Day for third reading at the 
next sitting. 


Motion agreed to. 


STATUTE REVISION BILL 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE 


Senator Goldenberg, Chairman of the Standing Senate 
Committee on Legal and Constitutional Affairs, reported 
that the committee had considered Bill S-3, to provide for 
a continuing revision and consolidation of the statutes and 
regulations of Canada and had directed that the bill be 
reported without amendment. 


The Hon: the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the third time? 


Senator Stanbury moved that the bill be placed on the 
Orders of the Day for third reading at the next sitting. 


Motion agreed to. 


AGRICULTURE 


COMMITTEE AUTHORIZED TO MEET DURING SITTING OF THE 
SENATE 


Senator Petten, with leave of the Senate and notwith- 
standing rule 45(1) (a), moved: 


That the Standing Senate Committee on Agricul- 
ture have power to sit while the Senate is sitting 
tomorrow, Wednesday, November 13, 1974, and that 
rule 76(4) be suspended in relation thereto. 


Senator Flynn: Explain. 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, before the ques- 
tion is put, I should like to add a word of: explanation, 
particularly in view of what I said last Thursday with 
respect to our program for this week. We had in mind at 
that time not to sit tomorrow in order to facilitate the 
work of our committees. However, because there will be 
two bills before the Senate tomorrow for third reading, it 
is felt that the Senate should sit for a short time in order 
to give consideration to the third reading of those bills, so 
as not to delay the messages to be sent to the House of 
Commons in connection thereto. The Agriculture Commit- 
tee is scheduled to sit at 3.30 tomorrow afternoon, and this 
motion is to authorize it to do so in the event that the 
Senate sits beyond that time. It is unlikely that the motion 
is necessary, but it is being moved in the event that the 
Senate is still sitting at 3:30 p.m. 


Senator Petten: Honourable senators, if I may add a 
further word of explanation, tomorrow the committee will 
consider Bill S-6, to amend the Canadian Wheat Board 
Act, and the minister can be present at that time. 


Motion agreed to. 


REGULATIONS AND OTHER STATUTORY 
INSTRUMENTS 


JOINT COMMITTEE—CHANGE IN SENATE MEMBERSHIP 


Senator Macdonald, with leave of the Senate and not- 
withstanding rule 45(1) (i), moved: 

That the name of the Honourable Senator Asselin be 
substituted for that of the Honourable Senator Flynn 
on the list of senators serving on the Standing Joint 
Committee on Regulations and other Statutory Instru- 
ments; and 
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That a message be sent to the House of Commons to 
acquaint that House accordingly. 


Motion agreed to. 


IMMIGRATION ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—THIRD READING 


Senator Laird moved the third reading of Bill S-12, to 
amend the Immigration Act. 


@ (2020) 


Hon. David A. Croll: Honourable senators, before this 
bill receives third reading I have something to say about 
it. Normally before we consider a government bill there 
has been a debate in the other place; sometimes we have 
the benefit of committee hearings. The result is that we 
know something about the bill, which, added to whatever 
information is given to us by the sponsor, makes the 
record complete. 


This bill was introduced in the Senate. We welcome this 
procedure, and encourage it more and more. We have from 
time to time indicated that we can thoroughly study such 
bills. Instead of giving them sober second thought, we give 
them sober first thought. However, bills that come before 
us are not all of the same kind. A bill dealing with a 
boundary dispute is one thing; a bill amending the Immi- 
gration Act is another. We give them whatever is required 
in the way of scrutiny, and we study their impiications. 


It will be remembered that Senator Laird, the sponsor, 
said this was a simple bill. I think what should be said 
now is that there is no such thing as a simple immigration 
bill. All immigration bills are sensitive—sensitive and 
emotional. Anyone who does not appreciate—I am not 
suggesting the sponsor does not, because he knows immi- 
gration—the difference between a bill involving people 
and a bill dealing with boundaries between two provinces 
is not with it. 


In this instance we had introduced a bill dealing with 
immigration, not directly in the sense of policy but having 
slightly to do with it, at a time when we are awaiting the 
g-een paper. We do not quite understand what is bother- 
ing the government on immigration. We all have our own 
views on it, and because immigration has, in the main, 
been handled by the Cabinet and bureaucrats we are 
suspicious, so when this sort of bill is hurried along it gets 
our backs up. 


Moreover, when a bill is introduced in this house we do 
not read its title and then, in addition, a few clauses of it. 
We have to deal with the bill in depth. In order that we 
may fully understand and do it justice, we must know the 
meaning of the bill, the purpose of the bill and what it will 
de. When somebody says, “We will deal with this in 
committee,” that is not the answer. That is not the purpose 
cit committees. 


Senator Molson: Oh? 


Senator Croll: A certain amount of information can be 
made available in committee, but not dealing with princi- 
ple. The committees are there to hear outsiders who want 
or need to be heard. The committees are there for the 
purpose of hearing elaborations of what has already been 
given to us here. 


(Senator Macdonald.] 


It is quite clear that we were informed here that there 
have been some 7,000 deportations. It would have been 
highly unfair to ask the sponsor, for example, how many 
deportations there were in the first month of 1974 or 1973, 
but if that information is important we can certainly get it 
in committee. We do not expect that sort of information 
here, but we do expect the full and complete story. 


However, we must realize that the business of the 
Senate is done on the floor of the Senate, where it is open 
to the publie and where the public sometimes covers it. It 
is not done in committee. If business is done in committee 
then it is reported back here. The main work must be done 
here, open and above board. 


What was our problem? We were dealing with what are 
called “country crashers,” people who had been deported 
and who make their way back into the country. That is not 
an unusual situation, but it is the problem we were deal- 
ing with. The first question asked in respect of that prob- 
lem was very simple: Is there not something in the Crimi- 
nal Code, which says that if you are in the country 
illegally you are subject to arrest, deportation or whatever 
other sanction the law applies? The answer was: Yes, there 
is a law. The next question was: Well, did you take a case 
before the courts to find out whether it would stand up? 
and the answer: No, we did not take a case before the 
courts because the Justice Department told us we would 
not likely win. 


The law has been on the statute books for a long time, 
and perhaps the Department of Justice is perfectly right. 
We have to hold the Justice Department in high regard, 
and they may be absolutely right in what they say. On the 
other hand, some of us who disagree, although we are not 
here to practise law, do bring expertise to this chamber. 
Nevertheless, if the department wants it that way, well, 
one cannot argue with them too long about it. Perhaps 
there is some good reason for doing it the way they want, 
but the question remains: What is the problem? When we 
ask how many people have been deported, why is it that 
we can only get figures for 1973 and part of 1974? Why is it 
that the sponsor must admit that he has no information 
for 1972? Why is it, when we are in committee, that the 
minister has to admit that the person who was responsible 
for compiling that information just did not do it? He sort 
of “goofed” with it. Well, we can understand that. That is 
not that dangerous. 


But then another question comes up: How many people 
come into the country after being deported? What is the 
problem? Between the time that question was asked on the 
floor of the Senate and the time we arrived in committee 
they had obtained a sample which indicated that the 
figure was about 20 per month. Well, 20 per month is a 
problem, and it should be dealt with. They said that that 
figure was for the year 1974, but, when we asked them 
about 1973, they simply said they had no record for 1973. 
They said, “We don’t keep records.” They did not have 
statistics for either 1973 or 1972 and they said, ‘““‘We don’t 
know the extent of the problem for 1974. We went out and 
got a sample.” 


Although the difficulties with respect to this bill have 
been somewhat cleared up, nevertheless we are asked to 
pass a new measure when presently available laws have 
not even been tested. We are asked to put into effect a new 
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law despite the fact that no statistics are available— 
indeed, have not even been kept—and one can only 
assume that we are supposed to guess whether the law is 
necessary or not. Of course, I do think in the end the bill 
has shown itself to be necessary, but the point I am 
making here today is that we in this place are entitled to 
full and complete information before we give a bill our 
endorsement on second reading, whether it originates here 
or comes to us from the other house, and until such time as 
we have that full and complete information we cannot be 
expected to pass any of these bills very quickly. 


@ (2030) 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, I would just like 
to say to Senator Croll that I am happy he has put these 
facts on record, because he expresses not only his views, 
but those of other senators on this side of the house who 
spoke here and in committee. 


Motion agreed to and bill read third time and passed. 


PROPRIETARY OR PATENT MEDICINE ACT 
TRADE MARKS ACT 


BILL TO REPEAL AND TO AMEND—REPORT OF COMMITTEE 
ADOPTED 


The Senate proceeded to consideration of the report of 
the Standing Senate Committee on Health, Welfare and 
Science on Bill S-9, to repeal the Proprietary or Patent 
Medicine Act and to amend the Trade Marks Act, which 
was presented Thursday, November 7. 


Senator Carter moved that the report be adopted. 
Motion agreed to and report adopted. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the third time? 


Senator Bonnell moved that the bill be placed on the 
Orders of the Day for third reading at the next sitting. 


Motion agreed to. 


INTER-PARLIAMENTARY UNION 


SIXTY-FIRST ANNUAL CONFERENCE, TOKYO, JAPAN—DEBATE 
CONCLUDED 


The Senate resumed from Wednesday, November 6, the 
debate on the inquiry of Senator Molgat calling the atten- 
tion of the Senate to the Sixty-first Annual Conference of 
the Inter-Parliamentary Union held in Tokyo, Japan, 2nd 
to 11th October, 1974, and in particular to the discussions 
and proceedings of the Conference and the participation 
therein of the delegation from Canada. 


[Translation] 


Hon. Martial Asselin: Honourable senators, I read with 
deep interest the report of Senator Molgat on the trip to 
Japan of the parliamentarians who took part in the IPU 
Conference. 


As Senator Molgat pointed out, the Senate was repre- 
sented by three of its members. We greatly deplored the 
absence of Madam Speaker. She was supposed to join us, 
but she had to stay in Canada because of the responsibili- 
ties of the very important position that she fills with great 


judgment. I wish to congratulate her, as I did not have the 
opportunity to do so before. 


I would also like to congratulate the members of the 
Canadian delegation on their earnest participation in that 
conference. I can say with pride that our Canadian dele- 
gates were well prepared and played a leading part in 
every committee of that meeting. Our advice was sought 
on many occasions on various questions discussed by the 
general assembly or in various committees. The Canadian 
senators were quite proud of the achievements of our 
delegates in Japan. 


As everyone knows, the Inter-Parliamentary Union is an 
organization which represents Parliaments from all over 
the world. Although it has no binding executive power, it 
is a fact that when those parliamentarians express their 
views on matters of world-wide interest, such as disarma- 
ment, the Middle East crisis, the problem of over-popula- 
tion, those resolutions adopted by the general assembly do 
influence to a great extent the decisions of Parliaments 
and governments concerned. 


I must say our meeting adopted some extremely impor- 
tant resolutions. I am sure that the governments and 
Parliaments concerned will readily accept those 
resolutions. 


I also wish, like Senator Molgat, to thank the Canadian 
ambassador to Japan for his collaboration and the help 
provided by all his political, technical and legal advisors. 
They were of invaluable help to our delegation. They made 
comments on the various problems that exist between 
Canada and Japan. It was also thanks to them, as Senator 
Molgat pointed out, that the meetings were organized 
between our representatives, businessmen and civil ser- 
vants and even ministers of the Japanese government to 
discuss some of the problems between our two countries. 


Obviously, honourable senators, our Canadian delega- 
tion was especially interested in discussing our economic 
and trade relations with the Japanese government repre- 
sentatives, and rightly so. If we look at some of the 
statistics published by the Department of External 
Affairs, we find that the bilateral trade grew from $132.2 
million in 1953 to $2.8 billion in 1973. In addition we know 
that the goods exported by Canada to Japan are mainly 
metals, minerals, cereals and forest products. Canada also 
wants to increase its exports of manufactured goods to 
Japan. 


As you know, Japan exports to Canada, automobiles, 
motorcycles, television and radio sets, tape recorders, com- 
munications material, toys, sewing machines and textiles 
of all kinds. That is why Canadian delegates wanted to 
know whether the Japanese government and parliamen- 
tarians were interested in increasing, in some way or 
other, the trade between Canada and Japan. 


Of course when the Japanese Prime Minister came to 
Canada, we learned the Japanese government was inter- 
ested in investing money in the Athabaska oils and de- 
velopment. For our part we were mainly interested, the 
member for Manicouagan and I, to know whether Japan, a 
purchaser of millions of tons of ore from Quebec Cartier 
Mining and Iron Ore Company, could not invest money to 
get the materials processed here, rather than sending raw 
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materials to Brazil, have it processed there and then sent 
back to Japan. 


Such were the questions we asked ourselves, because we 
should know whether the Japanese government is inter- 
ested in investing in plants that would process materials 
here and employ our labour. 


The answer we got every time was that the Japanese 
government fear our labour unions. They fear the general 
spreading of strikes here in Canada, and especially in 
Quebec. 


There is also the view that with increased strikes the 
cost of labour rises in proportion. Therefore, the profitabil- 
ity of plants to be built here would shrink. We know that 
Japan is now ready to invest in such plants, to process raw 
materials bought in various countries. Such was of course 
the objection when we asked the government if they were 
interested in locating such plants here to process our raw 
materials. 


@ (2040) 


They undoubtedly fear labour unions, and rightly so. It 
is my opinion that the labour movement has not been 
reasonable in its demands in the last few years, especially 
in the province of Quebec. We see strikes breaking in 
every direction. Almost every day, whenever you turn on 
the radio or the television set, you learn that a union has 
gone on strike in such and such sector. There are a great 
many strikes in the province of Quebec at the present 
time, which certainly does not contribute much to improv- 
ing the Canadian economy. The first to suffer are the 
workers themselves, who are often forced to go on strike 
because their union leaders do not seem to me to really 
assume their responsibilities in respect of the rank and 
file. Such is not the case in Japan. Of course, we are aware 
that unions exist in Japan. Workers there also get together 
and organize in order to better vindicate their rights. 
However, there exists something in Japan which we are 
lacking here in Canada: the will to succeed as a nation. 
Each and every individual there is working for his coun- 
try, and there are very few strikes. 


In fact, there exists between the government and the 
labour unions a continuing and permanent on-going bar- 
gaining process, so that the latter must give the former 
very long advance notice of its intention to strike—up to 
four months, I think. In the meantime, the bargaining 
mechanisms get under way. Large scale strikes are rare in 
Japan. On occasions, of course, workers may show their 
support. During our stay in Japan, we saw a large crowd of 
workers marching down the street in front of the Canadi- 
an embassy. Our ambassador told us, while 30,000 workers 
were demonstrating and demanding their rights, that if 
these workers had decided to go on strike for one day, as 
they did last year, the population would have wanted to 
lynch them because they were not doing any good to the 
economy of the country. 


Senator Langlois: May I interrupt the honourable sena- 
tor? When he refers to these preliminary negotiations, 
does he not mean negotiations for the whole of the indus- 
try rather than for one plant in particular? 


Senator Asselin: Of course, they apply to the whole of 
the industry, but there is a continuing system or mech- 
anism for negotiation with the government. 


(Senator Asselin. ] 


Senator Flynn: But there are not very many illegal 
strikes. 


Senator Langlois: No, but these negotiations are carried 
out mostly at the industry level. 


Senator Asselin: I think so. But, of course, what 
impressed me was what they call the national will of every 
Japanese to contribute to the progress of his country. 


It is not easy for us to meet the same objectives since 
Canada is divided, in my opinion, into five different 
regions and not many westerners have continuous con- 
tacts with easterners. It is therefore obvious that we are 
not too well informed, as we have very different problems. 


@ (2050) 


These people live on an island. Their objective, their 
main goal, is to see that Japan progresses as much as 
possible in all political and economical spheres. This na- 
tional determination to work for their country was 
brought to my attention in many ways. As you know, 
Japan is developing very rapidly and this is their current 
problem. This expansion has been going much too fast. To 
date, of course, no formula has been found to solve this 
problem. Sites can no longer be found in Japan to locate 
factories, and even if they want to build a factory there is 
a sort of national conscience that is urging the Japanese, 
on account of a high degree of pollution, to increase their 
green spaces. That is why Japan is at present trying to 
locate industries in other countries. That is why Japan can 
be seen trying to set up an industrial and economical 
empire in Asia. If you have read news reports coming in 
from Japan, you will see that Japan is now establishing 
very large industrial complexes in Korea and other Asian 
countries. We have been told that their problem is expan- 
sion and that is why Japan will be making considerable 
capital investments in the future to try to increase its 
industrial developments in other countries. That is why I 
think Canada should make considerable efforts to invite 
Japan to come over here and establish these industries 
which could partly solve the surplus manpower problem. 


Of course, the problem of inflation in Japan is much 
worse than in this country. 


Senator Flynn: That is putting it mildly. 
Senator Lamontagne: 40 per cent. 


Senator Asselin: Inflation is now at 32 per cent. I do not 
know whether it has changed since last month. Senator 
Lamontagne tells me that it is 40 per cent; that is quite 
possible. Even though the unemployment problem is prac- 
tically nil over there, for one reason or another, maybe it 
will come up. But, when we were there, it was less than 1 
per cent of the working population. Of course, there is a 
phenomenon in Japan that they call the “lifetime job”. 
When you hire a worker, he must be kept on until he 
reaches the age of 55. Before dismissing a worker, it is 
absolutely necessary to make serious complaints against 
him and prove that he could be prejudicial to industry and 
production. Normally a man hired by an industry remains 
there up to about 55 years of age. So there are more people, 
more younger ones joining the labour force, because 
employees retire earlier than they do here. On the other 
hand, they also have a problem from that point of view. 
When there is a scarcity or a slackening of production, 
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those workers must be kept. The companies must make up 
huge reserve funds which they freeze to pay and keep 
those employees even if they do not require their services. 


Senator Goldenberg: Would the senator allow me a 
question? 


Senator Asselin: I am not an expert, as you know. 


Senator Goldenberg: No, I wanted to ask you if it is not 
true that the conditions you have just described explain 
why there are not so many strikes in Japan? 


Senator Asselin: I would perhaps accept that point of 
view. It seems to me that labour leaders over there were 
more reasonable than ours, that they were more concerned 
about the community and would not try to take advantage 
in order to justify their wages, contrary to ours who often 
call illegal strikes. I noticed, over there, that people have a 
sense of responsibility. 


Senator Goldenberg: People are guaranteed a job until 
about 55 years of age. 


Senator Asselin: That is not necessarily the impression 
I got. People are guaranteed a job until 55. However, if 
they had to insist on their basic rights, even if they were 
to go on strike, they could not be laid off from one day to 
the next; I feel that that point of view must also be 
considered. 


Another thing struck me: the help the Japanese govern- 
ment gives some near-public industries. 


This may interest Senator Langlois. I have already dis- 
cussed the matter with him. In Japan, shipbuilding indus- 
tries are highly subsidized, to the extent of 80 to 85 per 
cent. In addition, Japan’s shipbuilding industry is 
extremely successful for it took the trouble of inviting our 
Prime Minister’s wife to christen a ship in Japan; and we 
congratulate the Japanese on their gesture. 


Senator Langlois: It will bear a Canadian name. 


Senator Asselin: Yes indeed. But we learned over there 
that the shipbuilding industry has achieved a high degree 
of efficiency, to the extent where it is now competing with 
many other countries that are following their example in 
the same field. 


I should like to speak briefly about the committee to 
which I was assigned during this conference. 


It was called the committee on the Middle East. It was 
not an easy one. As Senator Molgat reported here last 
week, all delegates, whether we were discussing disarma- 
ment, the future of youth, the population crisis, all dele- 
gates tried to connect the Middle East crisis with all the 
problems under discussion. As I said, this was not an easy 
committee. 


In the general assembly, Canada introduced a resolution 
which was supported by Belgium, Luxembourg and the 
Netherlands. This resolution was in very broad terms. It 
called for the belligerents to stop quarrelling and to meet 
as soon as possible in Geneva, with a view to trying to find 
the means to settle once and for all the Middle East crisis. 


There were four or five other resolutions introduced at 
the same time as ours, one of them by Pakistan. Following 
the debate in the general assembly, we set up a drafting 
committee. The delegates from various countries prepared 
a draft resolution to submit to the general assembly. This 


committee included delegates from France, Belgium, 
Israel, of course, Luxembourg, The Netherlands, Canada, 
Zaire, Egypt, Pakistan, Iraq and Lebanon. 


At the very beginning, when I took the floor at the 
general assembly, I made it clear that Canada would by no 
means question the existence of the State of Israel. It is 
there to stay. Nor did Canada intend to voice its opinion 
on the boundaries of occupied territories. It was up to the 
parties involved to find a formula and get to a solution. 
But what came somehow as a surprise to the delegates at 
the general assembly was that I questioned the United 
Nations peacekeeping force in which Canada has an 
extremely important share. 


I said our people were wondering about the efficiency of 
those forces. This was in effect witnessed during the last 
electoral campaign, and the matter has been discussed in 
the other place. The Senate talked about it too, especially 
as Canadian taxpayers pay for that United Nations peace 
keeping force out of their own taxes whereas other coun- 
tries get their money back from the United Nations. 


I also said that, in my opinion, to ensure the credibility 
of the United Nations peacekeeping force, other nations 
would have to participate in it. Besides, if we look back at 
the history of that United Nations force, and the contribu- 
tion of Canada, we discover that we have been there since 
1964. We sent soldiers almost everywhere the United 
Nations had peace troops. Many times, unfortunately, the 
efforts of our troops did not get the credit they deserved 
from the countries which were getting our aid and where 
we were trying to restore peace. Therefore, I urged the 
assembly to devise a new formula for the participation in 
that United Nations peacekeeping force. And also that the 
period during which countries are asked to contribute be 
limited in order to alleviate the burden of countries which 
already have to pay for that peace keeping force. 


This may be a valuable contribution in that we contrib- 
ute to creating a worldwide peace. However, I think we 
should question that UN peacekeeping force and redraft 
its statute and ask the countries which have the power 
and the means to do so, to do their own share for the 
United Nations peacekeeping force. 


We discussed the matter for eight hours in committee. I 
was very pessimistic when I came out. I have never heard 
such dialogues of the deaf as those between Israel and the 
Arab countries. We fought over words. I again emphasize 
that it took us eight and a half hours to write a draft 
resolution to be submitted to the general assembly. For 
almost an hour, the Arabs wanted to change—you may 
remember the United Nations resolution 242 which 
ordered Israel to withdraw its troops from territories 
occupied since 1967—they wanted to add these words to 
the resolution: “to a complete withdrawal of the troops”. 
The drafting committee rejected the amendment. At the 
general assembly, countries of the communist bloc suc- 
ceeded in having those words added: “to withdraw all 
Israeli armed forces from the territories occupied since 
1967”. 


I entirely agree with what Senator Molgat said last 
week. It seems to those who attend such international 
meetings that there is some sort of control between the 
socialist countries and their satellites; they have a tremen- 
dous sympathy for Third World countries and they form a 
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bloc. Unfortunately, the other countries, friends of 
Canada, do not stand together enough to put their views 
forward. I think perhaps the formula should be changed. 


At the general session, as the resolution appears in the 
conference report, the Canadian delegation voted as fol- 
lows: five in favour, two against and seven abstentions. 
We were entitled to 14 votes. 


Coming back to the Middle East, after witnessing in 
camera, so to speak, talks between the Arab countries and 
Israel, I would not say peace is forthcoming in those parts. 
There are too many accusations between the countries 
involved, too many conflicting interests preventing easy 
and early development of a formula for the settlement of 
the Middle East situation. 


I believe I have said enough about that conference. In 
conclusion, I would in turn extend my most sincere thanks 
to the Japanese parliamentarians who were extremely 
kind to the Canadian delegation as well as to all other 
delegations. In their usual and extremely civilized way, 
they acted in a most courteous way. They are good organ- 
izers. They arranged for our delegation and those from 
other countries a splendid historical trip to Kyoto. I must 
say that my trip to Japan on the occasion of the IPU 
Conference taught me a great deal. I am grateful for 
having had the opportunity to attend. 

[English] 
@ (2100) 


Hon. Louis-J. Robichaud: Honourable senators, as a 
delegate to the Sixty-first Annual Conference of the Inter- 
Parliamentary Union, I should like to give my own version 
of what I saw and heard at that conference. Unlike my two 
colleagues, Senator Molgat and Senator Asselin, I shall not 
refer to the technical aspects of the conference. Both 
senators certainly did their homework and gave an accu- 
rate report of what I consider to have been an extremely 
successful conference. 


I should like to express my personal thanks to the 
Speaker of the Senate for giving me the opportunity of 
making my first trip to Tokyo. Had she not accepted the 
position which she now occupies with such dignity, I 
would not have had the opportunity of making that trip. I 
thank her very much. Having been invited to attend the 
conference at the last moment, I was not as well prepared, 
perhaps, as some of my colleagues to discuss the various 
important topics on the agenda. 


I was impressed by the calibre of those attending the 
conference, which might well be called a parliament. 
Although it has no absolute jurisdiction, the semi-annual 
conference is representative of many countries and its 
influence has been felt throughout the world. The reports 
of its deliberations in plenary sessions and in its various 
committees have been given wide publicity and have been 
favourably received in many countries. 


The Canadian delegation owes a debt of gratitude to 
those who made it possible for us to acquire that degree of 
experience. I should mention specifically Miss Jean Mac- 
pherson who, as coordinator, was tremendously helpful. 
She certainly knew how to ensure that everyone was in 
the right place at the right time. Mr. Peter Dobell was also 
most helpful. I should mention also the warm hospitality 
shown to us by our ambassador, His Excellency Ross 


{Senator Asselin.] 


Campbell, and his staff. We were kept busy at work each 
day, and in the evenings we were invited to attend several 
receptions, for which we were grateful to the ambassador 
and his staff. 


The Canadian delegation has no reason to feel ashamed 
of its performance at the conference. Canadians are highly 
regarded wherever they travel throughout the world. I 
have said this in private and I will say it in this chamber, 
that as soon as a person is recognized in Europe, Asia, or 
elsewhere, as being a Canadian, he is immediately shown 
genuine respect. This is true of any country I have visited 
over a period of years, and it was certainly true of Japan 
during my recent trip. This is due, I am sure, to a variety 
of circumstances. 


This Canada of ours has its problems of regionalism; of 
religion, because we do not all practise the same religion; 
and of language, because officially we are a bilingual 
country, but other countries have their own particular 
problems. While in Japan I recalled a trip I made to Russia 
with Team Canada in 1972, when I visited many stores and 
other establishments and found it impossible to extract a 
smile from any clerk, waiter, servant, bus driver, taxi 
driver, or anyone else. They are an oppressed people. On 
returning from Russia we kissed the soil at Montreal. We 
were delighted to be back in Canada. After ten days’ 
absence, we appreciated the beauties of our country and 
what it holds in store for the future. 

@ (2110) 


The situation is not quite the same in Japan. The Japa- 
nese people are, generally speaking, much happier. How- 
ever, they are faced with the problem of inflation. Infla- 
tion is a serious problem; it is an universal problem. We in 
Canada suffer from inflation, but inflation in Canada is 
not nearly as serious a problem as it is in Japan. Mrs. Roy, 
the wife of the member for Timmins, Ontario, Jean Roy, 
told me one day that she went to a grocery store to buy 
apples to find that they cost $5 each—not $5 a dozen or $5 
a half-dozen, but $5 for one apple, such as we grow in the 
Annapolis Valley, along the Saint John River and in cer- 
tain parts of Quebec, Ontario and British Columbia. Gaso- 
line costs $2 per gallon. I was told that in Tokyo, which 
has a population of approximately 11 million, it is impos- 
sible for any individual to buy a residence for anything 
less than $100,000, which means, of course, that only the 
aristocracy are in a position to own their own homes. 
When we become aware of situations such as I have 
related, we realize how fortunate we are to be Canadians, 
in spite of our problems. 


I agree with Senator Asselin’s comments with respect to 
unions. In Japan there is discipline. The unions are not all 
that powerful. They are not in a position to run the 
economy or the government, and I think that is all to the 
good. I am all in favour of unions, but I am not in favour 
of their controlling the economy, the government and the 
people, and using all ways and means at their disposal to 
make sure that their demands are met. I am not at all in 
favour of such tactics. I much prefer the Japanese system. 


I recall visiting a manufacturing plant in Germany some 
years ago where they manufactured motors of all sizes. 
There were some 90,000 people working at that particular 
plant and there was never any question of a strike. All 
employees of that plant, from the president down, had 
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lunch in the same cafeteria, thereby giving everyone an 
opportunity to exchange views and opinions. Everyone 
rubbed shoulders, whether he was the president of the 
company or the most recent employee. That was the 
philosophy. 

There is a lesson to be learned from the way in which 
both unions and management operate in these countries. 
However, despite the fact that I see unions and manage- 
ment existing in harmony in these countries, I cannot help 
but feel sad that the malaises we suffer in Canada are 
trivial as compared to those of other nations. 


I recall his Excellency Shinyichi Kondo, Japan’s ambas- 
sador to Canada in 1971, remarking to me how fortunate 
we in Canada were to have such a vast land, pollution 
free. He told me that the waterways of Japan were badly 
polluted, as were the land and air—and we witnessed that. 
They are spending hundreds of millions of dollars to 
combat pollution. It is an almost insurmountable task. 
Hopefully, they will eventually clean up all the pollution, 
but it will be at a cost of billions of dollars. 


We are fortunate to be living in a country such as 
Canada. Despite the fact that this was an extremely infor- 
mative conference, revealing a number of things to me, I 
was very happy to return to Canada, my home, my coun- 
try, the -best country in the world. I do not say that 
because I want to be on the side of the angels, or because I 
want to preach motherhood. I think any Canadian who 
has travelled abroad extensively can appreciate my feel- 
ings. It is unfortunate that some of the critics we have in 
Canada are not given an opportunity to see for themselves 
the situations in other countries. Only then would they be 
in a position to say, “Canada, my home and native land.” 


The Hon. the Speaker: As no other senator wishes to 


participate in the debate, the inquiry is considered 
debated. 
@ (2120) 

CANADA PENSION PLAN 


BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING—DEBATE ADJOURNED 


Hon. Chesley W. Carter moved the second reading of 
Bill C-22, to amend the Canada Pension Plan. 


He said: Honourable senators, as you can see, Bill C-22 is 
not a simple bill, like the one introduced by my friend and 
deskmate, Senator Laird, a couple of weeks ago. On the 
contrary, it is a fairly voluminous bill, occupying some 46 
pages and consisting of 56 clauses. However, it is not quite 
as complicated as it may appear on the surface, but it does 
constitute a fairly extensive revision of the Canada Pen- 
sion Act. 


Honourable senators will recall that the Canada Pension 
Plan, and the identical Quebec Pension Plan, became law 
in 1966, thereby initiating a program whereby people could 
make some financial provision for their retirement, and at 
the same time protect themselves and their dependants in 
the event of severe disability or death. 


In accordance with its underlying philosophy, the plan 
was originally conceived and structured as an important 
segment of a broad income maintenance system involving 
both the public and private sectors. It was based on the 
assumption that the needs of the retired generally would 


continue to be met by the old age security program, and 
that this would continue to apply universally to wage 
earners and non-wage earners alike. 


It was also assumed that private pensions and insurance 
holdings would continue to exist and provide income pro- 
tection for large numbers of Canadians who could afford 
to buy this protection and chose to do so. At the same time, 
however, it was concluded that there was a need for a 
public, universal contributory plan related to the amount 
of earnings to provide a basic level of income protection in 
the event of retirement, disability or death. 


The basic orientation of the Canada Pension Plan has 
been to the wage earner, and as a consequence the deter- 
mination of the key factors of the plan—that is, coverage, 
contributions and benefits—has been tied to the earnings 
of the participant. This close tie to earnings has provided a 
fair and equitable basis for allocating costs between 
employees and employers. It has also facilitated the 
administration of the plan through such mechanisms as 
payroll deductions and the tax collection process of the 
Department of National Revenue. Also, this orientation to 
earnings has facilitated the integration of the Canada 
Pension Plan with private pension plans. 


The compulsory character of the Canada Pension Plan 
results in the participation of the large majority of wage 
earners and self-employed persons in Canada. This makes 
the Canada Pension Plan the largest group pension and 
insurance plan in Canada. The automatic participation of 
such large numbers makes it possible for the plan to 
provide relatively low cost protection and to incorporate a 
number of desirable features which might not otherwise 
be feasible, including a basic exemption, a “drop-out” 
feature and short minimum contributory periods. 


The year’s basic exemption is a provision which relieves 
contributors of the obligation to pay contributions on the 
lowest portion of their annual earnings, but at the same 
time allows them to include such earnings in the calcula- 
tion of their benefits under the plan. 


The “drop-out” provision allows contributors to ignore 
years of low or zero earnings when their benefits are 
calculated and, in this way, enables them to increase the 
size of their benefits. 


The short minimum contributory periods required 
before benefits can be paid—that is, three years for survi- 
vor benefits and five years for disability benefits—mean 
that such protection is available relatively early in the 
contributory period of the wage earner. If the plan were 
not mandatory in nature it would be difficult to retain 
these features, as it would become possible for individuals 
to arrange their participation in such a way that they 
could draw _ substantial benefits for a minimal 
contribution. 


The benefits provided by the Canada Pension Plan for 
contributors and their dependants include a retirement 
pension, a widow’s pension, a disability pension, a death 
benefit, and a benefit for the children of deceased or 
disabled contributors. Because the plan as designed has a 
10-year maturation period for retirement pension, the 
maximum retirement pension will be payable in 1976 
when, if the amendments in Bill C-22 become law, it will 
be $154.85 per month. 
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Originally the Quebec Pension Plan and the Canada 
Pension Plan were identical. However, some substantial 
changes in the Quebec Pension Plan, effective January 1, 
1973, provided higher benefits, but the effect of the pro- 
posed amendments will be to make the retirement pen- 
sions the same under both plans. 


In 1970, the government felt that the Canada Pension 
Plan should be amended to bring the benefits more in line 
with the economy in which it was operating. Accordingly, 
in that year the federal government initiated action in 
that direction by publishing a document entitled: “The 
White Paper on Income Security for Canadians,” which 
contained several proposals for improving the Canada 
Pension Plan, including a suggested increase in the max- 
imum pensionable earnings for contributions and benefit 
purposes for the years 1973, 1974 and 1975—the last three 
years of the maturation period. All these proposals were 
discussed with the provinces, which indicated at that time 
that firm decisions on specific proposals should wait until 
an appreciation could be made of the whole direction of 
national social security programs. 


In April 1973 the government published another docu- 
ment, entitled: “The Working Paper on Social Security in 
Canada.” This provided a launching pad for the joint 
federal-provincial review of the total social security 
system, which was followed at the end of that month by a 
meeting of federal and provincial ministers of welfare. At 
this meeting the proposals for changes in the plan set 
forth in the working paper were considered, and there 
were indications that a consensus was developing on some 
of the more significant items that were discussed. A fur- 
ther meeting was held in October 1973, and another meet- 
ing in February of this year. As a result of the consensus 
resulting from these meetings, we have before us Bill C-22 
to enact into law the major changes that have been agreed 
upon, and at the same time ensure compatibility with the 
Quebec Pension Plan. 

@ (2130) 


One very important feature of Bill C-22 stands in a 
category by itself. It is the provision in clause 7 for the 
return of contributions to contributors who are certified 
members of a religious sect or a division of a religious sect 
who have elected not to make contributions. 


This amendment honours a commitment made jointly 
by the Minister of National Health and Welfare and the 
Minister of National Revenue in December 1971. This com- 
mitment was the result of representations made to the 
Government of Canada by the Hutterites and the Old 
Order Amish Mennonites in which it became clear that the 
Canada Pension Plan in its current form places an unin- 
tended penalty on these groups for the practice of their 
own particular religious beliefs. 


The communal nature of the Hutterite colonies was 
recognized in 1969 when it was agreed that members of the 
colonies were to be considered as partners in the business 
of farming for purposes of the Income Tax Act. In accord- 
ance with the teachings of their religion, the colony mem- 
bers live in small self-contained communities in various 
parts of Canada. According to their beliefs, members of 
the colonies should not acquire interest or rights to prop- 
erty of any kind, and they feel that the Canada Pension 
Plan gives contributors such rights. 


(Senator Carter] 


Although shunning Canada Pension Plan benefits, the 
Hutterite colonies make their own provisions for depend- 
ant members when they are no longer capable of physical- 
ly contributing to the welfare of the community as a 
whole. This provision is such that dependant members are 
maintained for the rest of their lives at the expense of the 
whole community in a manner to which they are 
accustomed. 


The Old Order Amish Mennonite sects hold similar 
beliefs and, although members do not live in colonies, they 
have consistently stated that their religious convictions 
are such that they may not in good conscience accept 
benefits under the Canada Pension Plan. The United 
States government recognized their special status in 1966 
by amending its social security legislation to exempt them 
from coverage. 


Despite the fact that the members of these religious 
groups are prevented by conscience from accepting any 
benefits, they are nevertheless required by the present law 
to contribute to the Canada Pension Plan, and the Depart- 
ment of National Revenue is required by law to collect 
those contributions. Under the legislation now in force, 
liabilities for contributions have been generated in the 
accounts of self-employed members of the sects and many 
returns have been automatically set aside for collection. 
The purpose of the amendment in clause 7, therefore, is to 
correct this situation and to allow these religious groups 
the freedom to practise their religion without at the same 
time being forced to break the law. 


Most of the other important changes can be grouped 
under the headings of extension of eligibility for benefits 
and improvement in the benefits themselves and the con- 
ditions under which they are paid. 


One of the most significant of these are the amendments 
proposed in clauses 23 and 25, which embody the principle 
of equal treatment for male and female contributors and 
beneficiaries under the act. 


These clauses amend the present provisions of the 
Canada Pension Plan so that the surviving spouse and 
children of a deceased or disabled female contributor will 
qualify for benefits under the same conditions as the 
surviving spouse and children of a male contributor. The 
amounts of the benefits that would be paid upon applica- 
tion will be determined by the same factors—age, health 
and dependent children—that now apply to widows. This 
objective is obtained by deleting all references to widow- 
ers and widows in the present act and by substituting the 
term “survivor’s pension” for the term ‘“widow’s pension.” 


These changes have been drafted to provide retroactive 
entitlement, but not retroactive payment. That is, the 
widower, orphans or dependent children of a female con- 
tributor who died or became disabled prior to the effective 
date of the amendments would be entitled to benefits, but 
those benefits would not be paid in respect of any period 
prior to the effective date of the amending act. 


Another important extension of coverage is the provi- 
sion to include, as pensionable employment, employment 
in Canada by the government of another country or by an 
international organization. For example, Canadian civil- 
ian employees of the United States army base in Goose 
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Bay who were not covered previously will be included by 
the amendment in clause 22 of this bill. 


Another significant change is the repeal of the earnings 
and retirement test that now applies to CPP retirement 
pensions. Under the act at the present time contributors 
between the ages of 65 and 69 must retire from regular 
employment before they can qualify for a CPP retirement 
pension, and recipients of these pensions who are aged 65 
to 69 face the prospect of having their pensions reduced or 
eliminated if their post-retirement earnings exceed 
amounts stipulated by the legislation. 


The amendment in clause 35 does away with these 
requirements so that, once this bill becomes law, these 
tests will no longer apply and persons aged 65 or older 
may draw their Canada Pension Plan retirement benefits 
even though they may continue to work and receive 
wages. 


A further extension of coverage is embodied in clause 6, 
which repeals section 10(2) of the present act. Section 
10(2) is a special provision which has applied to self- 
employed persons, requiring them to earn one and one- 
third times the year’s basic exemption for that year in 
order to qualify as a contributor. I will explain this a little 
more fully in a moment, but the point I wish to make is 
that this change will provide greater opportunity for 
people at lower income levels to participate in the Canada 
Pension Plan. In particular, increased numbers of farmers, 
fishermen and other self-employed persons will be en- 
abled to improve their protection under the plan. 


The year’s basic exemption is the amount on which 
contributions do not have to be made. The present law 
establishes the basic exemptions at 12% per cent of the 
year’s maximum pensionable earnings. During the first 
session of the last Parliament, in accordance with an 
agreement reached with the provinces at the October 1973 
meeting, Bill C-224 was passed, which sets the yearly 
maximum pensionable earnings at $6,600 for 1974 and 
$7,400 for 1975. This is the maximum proportion of a 
person’s earnings on which he can make contributions for 
benefits under the Canada Pension Plan. It can be seen, 
therefore, that the effect of the amendments in clauses 6 
and 13 is to reduce the year’s basic exemption for 1975 
from $800 to $700, and for self-employed people from $1,000 
to $700. 


@ (2140) 


Under the present law, the amount of the year’s max- 
imum pensionable earnings is calculated in accordance 
with a formula based on the earnings index for that year, 
the earnings index for any given year being the ratio that 
the employee’s average earnings for that year bear to the 
employee’s average earnings for the base period. Clause 11 
repeals this formula and establishes a new formula based 
on the industrial composite, which is a term used by 
Statistics Canada to denote the average of weekly wages 
and salaries of workers in Canadian industry. 


I mentioned earlier that the Canada Pension Plan comes 
into maturity in 1976, and clause 11 provides that for 1976 
and subsequent years, the amount of the year’s maximum 
pensionable earnings will be increased by 12% per cent 
per year until it catches up with the industrial composite. 


After this transitional period, the year’s maximum pen- 
sionable earnings will be kept parallel with the average 
earnings by equating it with a projection of the industrial 
composite data. This change should play a vital role in 
substantially increasing Canada Pension Plan benefits in 
the future. It is estimated that as a result of this change, 
over the next decade maximum Canada Pension Plan 
retirement pensions could increase by about 250 per cent; 
that is, up to $350 a month, and disability and survivor 
pensions will increase by up to 180 per cent. In addition, 
Bill C-22 contains a number of amendments designed to 
bring the Canada Pension Plan in line with the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act and the National Revenue Act. 


Senator Asselin: A good thing. 


Senator Carter: For example, clauses 17 and 18 broaden 
the appeal procedures and provide for the right of appeal 
to be extended to the legal representative of either the 
employer or the employee. It also provides for payment of 
legal expenses incurred by a respondent on an appeal by 
the minister to the Pension Appeals Board. Another 
amendment provides for interest to be paid at the pre- 
scribed rate for overpayments, and there is a provision for 
payment to a province of welfare benefits which had been 
paid to a person who subsequently becomes eligible for 
benefits under the act, and provision also for amounts 
required but failed to be deducted on account of federal 
Crown employees’ contributions, and for payments to pro- 
vincial authorities, pursuant to agreement, of amounts 
which were required but failed to be deducted on account 
of federal crown employees’ contributions in employment 
designated in the agreement. 


Of the remaining clauses, many of them are consequen- 
tial on the amendments to which I have already referred. 
Others have to do with technical changes, technical clarifi- 
cations, removal of anomalies and ambiguities and for 
improved administrative procedures. 


Generally speaking, technical changes are necessary in 
order to rectify inequities not foreseen at the conception 
of the plan, and also to change certain conditions which 
have lost some of their original relevance and to provide 
the flexibility which experience has proved essential. For 
example, the act now provides that when recipients of 
disability pensions reach 65, payment of their disability 
pensions cease and they start receiving retirement pen- 
sions. It was intended that this change would occur the 
month after the beneficiary reaches age 65, but the word- 
ing of the act is such that this change is delayed by one 
month. There is a similar one-month lag under existing 
law for the payment of a widow’s (survivor’s) pension to a 
woman upon her reaching age 65. These flaws are taken 
care of in clause 1 (6). 


The act now provides that wages earned by a contribu- 
tor before his death but paid after his death cannot be 
taken into account for pension plan purposes. This is 
taken care of in clause 8. 


The present act also provides that the earnings of a 
self-employed person in the year of his death must be 
prorated, while those of an employee are not. That is, if a 
self-employed contributor dies in the month of January, 
he can only be credited with one-twelfth of his actual 
January earnings. Clause 9 puts the self-employed on the 
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same basis as the employee contributor, with effect from 
January 1, 1975. 


Also, a contributor may hold two jobs simultaneously 
and, being assigned two yearly basic exemptions in the 
year, may not have contributed on his total eligible earn- 
ings. Clauses 1 and 9 clarify the wording of the act and 
enable such a person to elect to contribute on any such 
extra earnings. ; 


At the present time, if a trustee continues to operate the 
business of a bankruptcy, the trustee becomes a new 
employer for CPP purposes. To deal with this situation, 
clause 16 contains a provision like one found in the 
Income Tax Act which treats the trustee as an agent of the 
bankrupt. 


Because the year’s maximum pensionable earnings level 
is not known until very close to the end of the preceding 
calendar year, National Revenue has a problem in ensur- 
ing the enactment of the necessary contributions rate 
tables for employers. Clause 22 provides for the retroac- 
tivity of contribution tables passed subsequent to January 
1 of the given year and the legality of their application 
throughout the whole of that year. 


The wording of the present act prevents contributors 
from securing maximum disability pensions, because to 
receive a maximum pension the contributor is required by 
the act to make contributions for a month in which he is 
not allowed to make a contribution. Clause 27 removes 
this anomaly. 


Under present legislation, a survivor’s benefit which 
becomes payable in January cannot be escalated in accord- 
ance with the cost-of-living index of the previous year. 
However, a survivor’s benefit which becomes payable in 
December can be so escalated. This anomalous situation is 
remedied by clause 29. 


Under the existing law, it is possible for a surviving 
spouse to receive two concurrent pensions, one as a com- 
mon-law spouse and another as a legal spouse of another 
contributor. There are also situations arising when a con- 
tributor dies within a year of his marriage. Clauses 30 and 
31 clarify the application of the law in such situations. 


Under the present law, a person can be denied his 
Canada Pension Plan benefits if he does not have a social 
insurance number. Clause 47 removes this penalty and 
authorizes the minister to cause social insurance numbers 
to be assigned to contributors and beneficiaries. 


The Canada Pension Plan now provides that the federal 
government must give a minimum two-year notice of 


intent to introduce amendments affecting the general 
level of benefits or rates of contributions. The provincial 
Ministers of Welfare have agreed that this time lag would 
not be observed for the amendments contained in this bill 
and so this requirement is suspended for this bill. This 
requirement was also suspended in the case of the plan 
changes enacted last year by Bill C-224. 


The plan also sets out the categories of changes which 
cannot become effective without the consent of two-thirds 
of the provinces having two-thirds of the population. 
There are a number of such changes in the amending act 
and the last clause confirms that this requirement will be 
observed. 

Honourable senators, Bill C-22 is a substantial improve- 
ment on the original act and I strongly recommend it for 
your favourable consideration. 


On motion of Senator Bélisle, for Senator Macdonald, 
debate adjourned. 


@ (2150) 


BRITISH TRADE MISSION 
INQUIRY ANSWERED 


Senator Forsey inquired of the government, pursuant to 
notice: 


1. Is it true that the British Trade Mission in Mont- 
real has been transformed into “the British 
Consulate’’? 


2. If so, why? 


3. If the Montreal office of the Mission has been so 
transformed, have the offices of the Mission elsewhere 
in Canada suffered the same sea-change? 


Senator Perrault: Answered. 


1. Yes; the British Trade Commission in Montreal 
was redesignated as the British Consulate General 
with effect from August 1, 1974. 


2. The decision to change the designation of the 
office was made by the British Government, and was 
accepted by the Government of Canada. The British 
action follows a decision taken at the 1972 Common- 
wealth meeting on Consular Relations to the effect 
that Commonwealth Countries could appoint Consu- 
lar officers in other Commonwealth Countries. 


3. All British Government Posts in Canada outside 
of Ottawa have been redesignated as consular posts. 


The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 2 p.m. 
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THE SENATE 


Wednesday, November 13, 1974 


The Senate met at 2 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 


Prayers. 


THE SENATE 


PERMISSION REQUESTED TO TAKE PHOTOGRAPHS OF 
PRECINCTS AND SENATORS FOR DISTRIBUTION TO CANADIAN 
EMBASSIES 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, the Clerk 
of the Senate has received a letter from Miss Robbin 
Frazer, who is under contract with the Department of 
External Affairs, to prepare a photo-story on the Senate. 
Only still photographs will be taken. These photographs 
will be distributed to various Canadian embassies 
throughout the world and will be used by the embassies 
for exhibits, publication in local newspapers, and for dis- 
tribution in libraries and schools. 


Permission is requested to photograph a number of 
senators, who will be contacted individually by Miss 
Frazer. Miss Frazer also requests that the photographer, 
Mr. Ted Grant, be permitted to work without a flash from 
both balconies when the Senate is in session, and also 
from the ante-chamber, taking photographs from there at 
ground level while the Senate is sitting. He would also like 
to photograph the Senate ceiling and the murals surround- 
ing the chamber. This, of course, would be done while the 
Senate is not sitting. 

Is it agreeable to honourable senators that these still 
photographs be taken of the Senate while the Senate is 
sitting, and that the Senate ceiling and murals be photo- 
graphed at another time? 


Senator Flynn: I suggest that this be considered at the 
next sitting. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is 
senators? 


it agreed, honourable 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


AGRICULTURE 


FEDERAL ASSISTANCE REQUESTED FOR BEEF PRODUCERS— 
SUPPLEMENTARY QUESTION 


Senator Asselin: Honourable senators, last week I asked 
a question of Senator Langlois with respect to beef pro- 
ducers in Quebec. I know that the Government of Quebec 
has settled the matter and granted an amount of $150 
million to the beef producers. I should like to know if the 
federal government will contribute with the Government 
of Quebec and give the promised assistance. 


Senator Langlois: I am making the necessary inquiries, 
and hope to have the information to enable me to reply 
very soon. 


SUPREME COURT ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—THIRD READING 


Senator Connolly moved the third reading of Bill S-2, to 
amend the Supreme Court Act and to make related 
amendments to the Federal Court Act. 


He said: Honourable senators, I should say that the 
Standing Senate Committee on Legal and Constitutional 
Affairs met yesterday morning to consider this legislation. 
I am not a member of the committee, but I attended the 
meeting, which I found very enlightening. The bill was 
explained by Mr. T. B. Smith, of the Department of Jus- 
tice. Also present were Mr. E. Neil McKelvey, Q.C., of 
Saint John, New Brunswick, Immediate Past President of 
the Canadian Bar Association, and Professor W. R. Leder- 
man, Q.C., formerly of Queen’s University, and now of the 
University of Montreal. Professor Lederman did the 
research for the Canadian Bar Association committee that 
reported to the government on the problem dealt with by 
the bill. 

All of us were pleased with the evidence tendered. The 
committee sat in the morning and again in the afternoon. 
Full information was given the committee, and we are 
grateful to the witnesses who appeared and performed so 
well. 


Motion agreed to and bill read third time, and passed. 


STATUTE REVISION BILL 
THIRD READING 


Senator Stanbury moved the third reading of Bill S-3, 
to provide for a continuing revision and consolidation of 
the statutes and regulations of Canada. 


Motion agreed to and bill read third time, and passed. 


PROPRIETARY OR PATENT MEDICINE ACT 
TRADE MARKS ACT 


BILL TO REPEAL AND TO AMEND—THIRD READING 


Senator Bonnell moved the third reading of Bill S-9, to 
repeal the Proprietary or Patent Medicine Act and to 
amend the Trade Marks Act. 


Motion agreed to and bill read third time, and passed. 


BUSINESS OF THE SENATE 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, before I move 
the adjournment of the house I should mention that the 
reason for the short sitting this afternoon is the extensive 
committee work being undertaken by the Senate this 
week. Our committee activity began yesterday morning, 
continued today, and two important committee meetings 
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are to be held this afternoon. Further committee meetings whole of today for committee meetings. Thus, it is moved 
will probably be held later this week. that the Senate adjourn now so that the work of our 
@ (1410) committees can continue. 


As was announced by the Deputy Leader of the Govern- 
ment on Thursday last, it was proposed to reserve the The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 2 p.m. 
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THE SENATE 


Thursday, November 14, 1974 


The Senate met at 2 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 
Prayers. 


THE SENATE 
PERMISSION REQUESTED TO TAKE PHOTOGRAPHS OF 


PRECINCTS AND SENATORS FOR DISTRIBUTION TO CANADIAN 
EMBASSIES 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, yesterday 
I informed the Senate that the Clerk of the Senate had 
received a request for permission to take photographs 
from both galleries of the chamber for the purpose of a 
photo-story on the Senate which is being prepared for the 
Department of External Affairs. It was then the wish of 
the Senate that this request be considered at the next 
sitting. As honourable senators have had an opportunity to 
read my statement of yesterday, may I ask if the house is 
ready to make a decision regarding such request? Is it 
agreed, honourable senators, that permission be granted to 
take the photographs in question? 


Some Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Senator Perrault: May I suggest to honourable senators 
that we on this side would like to stand this matter 
pending consultation with our colleagues and associates in 
the other place. For that reason I would ask that it stand. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Stand. 


BUDGET SPEECH 
ACCOMMODATION FOR SENATORS IN COMMONS GALLERY 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, as previ- 
ously announced, the Minister of Finance will deliver his 
budget speech in the other place on Monday, November 18, 
at 8 o’clock in the evening. 


May I be permitted to remind honourable senators that 
none but senators will be admitted to the Senate Gallery 
of the House of Commons on that occasion. This step is 
being taken for the purpose of providing accommodation 
in the gallery for as many senators as possible. In this 
manner, senators will not be excluded from the gallery on 
account of many of the places being occupied by relatives 
and friends of senators. 


May I add that such instructions were first issued in 
1931 by the then Speaker of the Senate, the Honourable P. 
E. Blondin, and that this practice has been followed ever 
since by succeeding Speakers. 


EMPLOYER-EMPLOYEE RELATIONS IN THE 
PUBLIC SERVICE 


FIRST REPORT OF SPECIAL JOINT COMMITTEE ADOPTED 


Senator Neiman, on behalf of Senator Buckwold, Joint 
Chairman of the Special Joint Committee of the Senate 


and House of Commons on Employer-Employee Relations 
in the Public Service, presented the committee’s first 
report, as follows: 


Your committee recommends that its quorum be 
fixed at eleven (11) members, provided that both 
Houses are represented, whenever a vote, resolution 
or other decision is taken, and that the Joint Chair- 
men be authorized to hold meetings and receive evi- 
dence so long as five (5) members are present, pro- 
vided that both Houses are represented; and 

That the committee have power to engage the ser- 
vices of such expert staff, and such stenographic and 
clerical staff as may be required during the present 
session. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this report be taken into consideration? 


@ (1410) 


Senator Buckwold: Honourable senators, I move that 
the report be taken into consideration at the next sitting 
of the Senate, unless there is unanimous consent to deal 
with it now. I see Senator Asselin is signifying that this 
might be done. 


Senator Asselin: Yes, I would have no objection to that 
at all. 


Senator Buckwold: If there is unanimous consent, I 
would move that the report be adopted now. 

Hon. Senators: Agreed. 

Motion agreed to and report adopted. 


CANADIAN WHEAT BOARD ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—REPORT OF COMMITTEE 


Senator Argue, Chairman of the Standing Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, reported that the committee had 
considered Bill S-6, to amend the Canadian Wheat Board 
Act, and had directed that the bill be reported without 
amendment. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the third time? 

Senator Buckwold moved that the bill be placed on the 
Orders of the Day for third reading at the next sitting. 

Motion agreed to. 


BUSINESS OF THE SENATE 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, with leave of 
the Senate and notwithstanding rule 45(1) (g), I move 
that when the Senate adjourns today it do stand 
adjourned until Tuesday, November 19, at 2 o’clock in the 
afternoon. 
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Before the question is put, I should like to give a brief 
outline of what is anticipated in the way of work for the 
Senate next week. In moving that we adjourn until 2 
o’clock Tuesday afternoon, I am taking into consideration 
the number of bills now before the Senate. There are five 
bills presently on the Order Paper for second reading, and 
one on which the debate on second reading was adjourned. 
Bill S-10, to amend the Feeds Act, is now in committee 
stage. The Senate will continue its work with respect to 
these bills next week and, hopefully, will get all or most of 
them into the committee stage. 


There are already three committee meetings scheduled 
for next week. The Banking, Trade and Commerce Com- 
mittee is scheduled to meet on Wednesday at 9:30 a.m. to 
continue its advance study of proposed legislation respect- 
ing the Combines Investigation Act. The Joint Committee 
on Regulations and other Statutory Instruments will meet 
Thursday at 9:30 a.m. to consider certain statutory orders 
and regulations. The Foreign Affairs Committee is sched- 
uled to meet at 9 a.m. Thursday to study Canada’s rela- 
tions with the United States. It is expected that the 
Agriculture Committee will hold a further meeting with 
respect to Bill S-10, to amend the Feeds Act, and that at 
least one further bill will be introduced in the Senate next 
week. 


Senator Manning: May I ask the Leader of the Govern- 
ment whether it is the intention to sit both Tuesday 
afternoon and evening? 


Senator Perrault: Yes, that is the intention. There is 
considerable business before the Senate, and it is felt that 
this should be expedited. For that reason, the Senate will 
be sitting both Tuesday afternoon and evening. 


Motion agreed to. 


HEALTH, WELFARE AND SCIENCE 
CHANGE IN COMMITTEE MEMBERSHIP 


Senator MacDonald, with leave of the Senate and not- 
withstanding rule 45(1) (i), moved: 


That the name of the Honourable Senator Cho- 
quette be substituted for that of the Honourable Sena- 
tor Bélisle on the Standing Senate Committee on 
Health, Welfare and Science. 


Motion agreed to. 


STANDING RULES AND ORDERS 
CHANGE IN COMMITTEE MEMBERSHIP 


Senator Macdonald, with leave of the Senate and not- 
withstanding rule 45(1) (i), moved: 


That the name of the Honourable Senator Beaubien 
be substituted for that of the Honourable Senator 
Asselin on the list of senators serving on the Standing 
Senate Committee on Standing Rules and Orders. 


Motion agreed to. 


{Senator Perrault.] 


LIBRARY OF PARLIAMENT 


STANDING JOINT COMMITTEE—CHANGE IN SENATE 
MEMBERSHIP 


Senator Macdonald, with leave of the Senate and not- 
withstanding rule 45(1) (i), moved: 

That the names of the Honourable Senators Sul- 
livan and Walker be substituted for those of the Hon- 
ourable Senators Grosart and Yuzyk on the list of 
senators serving on the Standing Joint Committee on 
the Library of Parliament; and 


That a message be sent to the House of Commons to 
acquaint that House accordingly. 


Motion agreed to. 


PRINTING OF PARLIAMENT 


STANDING JOINT COMMITTEE— CHANGE IN SENATE 
MEMBERSHIP 


Senator Macdonald, with leave of the Senate and not- 
withstanding rule 45(1) (i), moved: 

That the names of the Honourable Senators Cho- 
quette, Haig and Walker be substituted for those of 
the Honourable Senators Asselin, O’Leary and Sul- 
livan on the list of senators serving on the Standing 
Joint Committee on the Printing of Parliament; and 


That a message be sent to the House of Commons to 
acquaint that House accordingly. 


Motion agreed to. 


EMPLOYER-EMPLOYEE RELATIONS IN THE 
PUBLIC SERVICE 


SPECIAL JOINT COMMITTEE—CHANGE IN SENATE 
MEMBERSHIP 


Senator Macdonald, with leave of the Senate and not- 
withstanding rule 45(1) (i), moved: 


That the name of the Honourable Senator Bélisle be 
substituted for that of the Honourable Senator Mac- 
donald on the list of senators serving on the Special 
Joint Committee of the Senate and House of Com- 
mons on Employer-Employee Relations in the Public 
Service; and 


That a message be sent to the House of Commons to 
acquaint that House accordingly. 


Motion agreed to. 


STATUTE LAW (VETERANS AND CIVILIAN WAR 
ALLOWANCES) AMENDMENT BILL, 1974 


SECOND READING—DEBATE ADJOURNED 


Hon. Daniel A. Lang moved the second reading of Bill 
C-4, to amend the War Veterans Allowances Act and the 
Civilian War Pensions and Allowances Act. 


He said: Honourable senators, it is not an entirely inap- 
propriate time of the year to have a bill such as Bill C-4 
before us. We are just three days beyond Remembrance 
Day, and I know that last Monday many of us were 
involved in services in various parts of the country. I had 
the advantage of watching several on television, including 
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the one at the cenotaph in Ottawa, and later I read the 
newspaper editorials covering the events of last Monday. 
@ (1420) 

I do not often find occasion to pay tribute to the CBC, 
but I feel I must do so now about a Remembrance Day 
program they produced. I refer particularly to the use they 
made of film taken last June on the Normandy beaches 
and environs, showing many of the veterans who attended 
the ceremonies commemorating the thirtieth anniversary 
of D-Day. I thought the coverage was excellent, and that 
the observances portrayed were genuine and very pro- 
found. I was struck by the realization that many of these 
Remembrance Day programs, both on television and on 
radio, as well as newspaper articles, were the work of men 
and women who were born since World War II. My 
impression, and I hope it is correct, is that with the 
effluxion of time our young people are attaining a deeper 
understanding of what two World Wars meant to this 
country. I feel that this understanding may be more so 
now than in the 1960s. 


Honourable senators, this bill, dealing with war veter- 
ans, is liberalizing legislation which will confer greater 
benefits on the veterans than exist in the present law. The 
bill has been endorsed by all parties in the other place and 
I feel certain it will receive the endorsement of all honour- 
able senators. There are those who say, on every such 
occasion, that the bill does not go far enough or that the 
amounts involved are not large enough, but within those 
parameters I am sure it will receive favourable 
consideration. 


Honourable senators, it is rather startling to think 
today, 56 years after World War I and some 30 years after 
World War II, we are still concerned with improving the 
lot of our veterans. I know we are all proud of our veter- 
ans, and this legislation springs from a general awareness 
by the people of Canada of the debt they owe to those who 
gave their lives or their health in the service of their 
country and in defence of freedom. 


Honourable senators, turning to the specifics of the bill, 
you will note it amends two acts, namely, the War Veter- 
ans Allowance Act and the Civilian War Pensions and 
Allowances Act. I think I will do justice in explaining the 
bill if I point out the five major areas affected by its 
clauses and the results that will be brought about by its 
passage. 


Under the acts I have mentioned, as they now stand, 
benefits are provided at one rate to veterans who are 
single and at another rate, a higher rate, to veterans who 
are married. However, there are no additional allowances 
provided for married veterans who have dependent chil- 
dren or for widows of veterans with two or more children. 
I should add that under the law as it now stands, a widow 
or widower with one child is treated in the same manner, 
so far as the allowance is concerned, as a married veteran. 


Although it is probably slightly belated, this bill does 
recognize now that it is only fair to provide additional 
support for those veterans who have dependent children. 
Accordingly, the amendment makes allowance for pay- 
ment of $50 per month for each dependent child, less the 
amount of family allowance received for that child. 
Widows and widowers will continue to receive the mar- 
ried rate for the first child, without any deduction being 
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made in respect of the family allowance for that child. 
They will also, as I have said, receive the additional $50 
each month for each additional child, less the family 
allowance amount. I think the reasons for the broadening 
of the base here are self-evident and that the amendment 
will be most welcome. 


The second important aspect of the bill is that it deals 
with the current, persisting and obdurate problem of infla- 
tion. Honourable senators will recall that in 1972 this 
house passed a bill which recognized for the first time the 
adverse effect which inflation had been having on war 
veterans with respect to the benefits they receive. That 
bill provided an annual escalation which was to be 
matched from year to year with the increases in the 
consumer price index. The effect of Bill C-4 is to improve 
considerably the reality of that escalation. It does so in a 
number of ways: first, by making the escalation quarterly 
instead of annually—and, bearing in mind the rate of 
inflation we are experiencing these days, I would not be 
surprised to see it made monthly. 


Senator Flynn: Or daily. 


Senator Lang: The second way in which the bill 
improves the reality of this escalation is by computing the 
amount of escalation on the income ceiling permitted 
under the act rather than on the rate, and then applying 
that amount to the rate. If I may say so, that is not nearly 
as complicated as it first sounds. Indeed, it can be quickly 
appreciated that what we are doing here is simply apply- 
ing the factor to a much larger base—that of the permissi- 
ble limits of outside income. Those limits would rise by 
the amount thus computed, and the rate of the pension 
itself would likewise increase by that amount. For some 
reason with which I am not too familiar, the allowances to 
orphans will continue to be escalated, as under the 1972 
legislation, annually, and not quarterly, as for others. 
However, I will come back in a moment and refer to the 
status of persons in that category. 

@ (1430) 


To gauge the extent of these changes to which I have 
referred, I might give you a few examples with a minimal 
number of figures. Today an unmarried veteran who has 
no outside assessable income which would adversely 
affect the amount of his pension, receives $151.14 per 
month. This base was effective up to October 1, 1973. If the 
bill is passed, the amount will go up by $10.13 to $161.27 for 
October, November and December of 1973. It will go up 
again by $5.43 to $166.70 per month for January, February 
and March of 1974; by $3.72 to $170.42 for April, May and 
June of 1974; by $5.47 to $175.89 for July, August and 
September of this year, and up again by $7.77 to $183.66 for 
October, November and December of this year. 


You will understand from what I have said here that 
this bill will have retroactive effects in terms of the 
benefits available to our veterans. From the examples I 
gave, you can see that the pension for a single veteran, 
with no other assessable income, will go up from $151.14 to 
$183.66. That, of course, is a very substantial increase, 
percentagewise, but I suggest in all fairness it recognizes 
the facts of life. 

As I mentioned, the treatment of orphans is to be 


improved. The payments now are $91.95 for one orphan, 
$161.27 for two, and $217.24 for three or more. This bill 
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provides for a flat rate of $125 per month for each orphan, 
no matter how many there are in the family. Family 
allowances received for those orphans are applied as a 
deduction against the amounts referred to. 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): Will the honourable 
senator permit a question at this stage? He used the word 
“orphan,” which appears in the schedules to the bill. He 
also used the words “dependent children.” Is there an age 
limitation with respect to the use of those words; in other 
words, for the purposes of this legislation what is an 
orphan and what is a dependent child? 


Senator Lang: That will be my next point. The next 
major provision of this bill changes the definition of 
dependent and orphan. As the law now stands, those 
persons are within those categories only until they are 21 
years of age. Under this bill they will remain in that 
category for the purpose of payment of pensions and 
allowances until they are 25 years of age. The reason for 
this is quite obvious. The length of time that our young 
people are spending in school today is considerably 
beyond what could have been imagined some 25 years ago, 
with a consequent increase in the economic burden on the 
supporting family. 

Finally, honourable senators—and I think Senator 
Neiman should be very pleased about this—women veter- 
ans are being given complete equality of status with male 
veterans. I have not yet tried to divine what the effect of 
this bill will be when both spouses are veterans. That 
might be considered when the bill goes to committee. 


Senator Benidickson: That is a problem under the Vet- 
erans Land Act. 


Senator Hicks: Will Senator Lang permit me to ask a 
question? Is it not true that women veterans and spouses 
are given an advantage over their male counterparts in 
this legislation, in that payments may be made to them 
when they have attained the age of 55 years, whereas in 
the case of males the pension becomes payable only at age 
60? 


Senator Lang: That may well be, but if that is the case 
then that is a difference that I would “vive.” 


Senator Flynn: Vive la différence. I thought the amend- 
ment might provide pensions for husbands or widowers of 
veterans which would mean that there would be an advan- 
tage for men as well as for women. 


Senator Lang: That is 
amendment. 


Honourable senators, I have no hesitation in recom- 
mending the principles of this bill to you. I know you 
would like to examine it in detail with experts in commit- 
tee. Its ramifications are quite extensive and, to some 
extent, quite complicated. 


When John McCrae wrote in the words of In Flanders 
Fields, “If ye break faith with us who die...” I wonder 
what he meant by “break faith’? I think that at times it is 
worthwhile to bring some thought to bear on this. This is 
particularly the case when you see—and it is almost trite 
to comment on world conditions at the present time—the 
United Nations welcoming as it has into its forum, and 
giving almost de facto recognition to, a terrorist leader and 
at the same time expelling a member country for the rest 


the main thrust of the 


{Senator Lang.] 
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of the session. It certainly cannot give one any great sense 
of security about the world’s condition at the present time. 
But I think, perhaps, that McCrae was referring also to the 
very real concern which is abroad in Canada today about 
the role, strength, adequacy and, indeed, the morale of our 
armed forces. I hope the Minister of National Defence will 
heed this concern. But I know that by keeping faith 
McCrae would also mean having a concern for our veter- 
ans and their continued welfare, and updating our remu- 
nerative measures to keep pace with the times. I know 
that was inherent in the faith, and I think Bill C-4 certain- 
ly conforms to that intention. 


Senator Norrie: May I ask Senator Lang a question? Is 
there any provision for the education of the children of 
these veterans, especially those who were not disabled 
during the war? 


Senator Lang: Not under these two acts. There may be 
other legislation, with which I am not too familiar, that 
deals with that aspect of the matter. I think this question. 
might be directed to the witnesses in committee. They 
would have a thorough knowledge of the entire supportive 
system which would include those specific matters. 
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Hon. Rhéal Bélisle: I congratulate the sponsor of the 
bill, Senator Lang, on the manner in which he has present- 
ed this very important bill. 


Before turning to Bill C-4, I would like to digress for a 
moment, as he did, to a subject which concerns veterans, 
but in a different manner. I refer to Canada’s participation 
in the 30th anniversary, which took place between June 5 
and 7 of this year, of the Allied landings in Normandy. 
Under sponsorship of the Government of France, the 
Comité du Débarquement and the City of Caen organized 
a three-day series of events to mark this 30th anniversary, 
which I was most privileged to attend, of the D-Day 
landings. Canada was represented by a 160-man delegation 
headed by our ambassador to France, the Honourable Léo 
Cadieux, and our Minister of Veterans Affairs, the Hon- 
ourable Daniel MacDonald. The names of all who attend- 
ed, either as members of the official party or as honoured 
guests, cannot be given, but I would be remiss if I did not 
mention Senator Léopold Langlois, the Deputy Leader of 
the Government in the Senate, and Mr. G. A. Smith, M.P., 
from the other place. It was indeed a unique honour to 
assist the Minister of Veterans Affairs. Senator Langlois, 
General Dextraze, the Chief of the Defence Staff, Mr. J. S. 
Hodgson, Deputy Minister of Veterans Affairs, and Mr. 
Jean-E. Haché, Mr. MacDonald’s executive assistant, to lay 
wreaths on behalf of the Canadian people. 


Among the honoured guests stood many surviving com- 
manders who led the formations which stormed the Nor- 
mandy beaches and protected the landings from the sea 
and air. Rear Admiral Piers was there as senior Royal 
Canadian Navy officer; General Cunningham as senior 
representative of the infantry; Brigadier General Todd for 
the artillery, and Air Marshal Slemon as senior officer of 
the Royal Canadian Air Force. Last, but far from least, 
stood Judge Redmond Roche representing the Royal 
Canadian Legion, and the Sergeant-at-Arms of the House 
of Commons, Lieutenant-Colonel David Vivian Currie, 
who is one of that very small and diminishing band of 
Canadians who wear the Victoria Cross—they belong to 
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the most exclusive club on earth, certainly the most dif- 
ficult to gain admittance to. 


As I stood beside these men at the ceremonies at Bény- 
sur-Mer, Banville, Bayeux and Caen, I reflected on the 
Norman farmers and villagers whose homes were liberated 
so many years before, and yet who still spoke with voices 
of faltering emotion when recalling the agonies of 1944. In 
this modern age, when terrible events take place almost 
daily and are just as quickly forgotten, I wondered why 
these simple men and women of Normandy continue to 
dedicate the streets of their towns and villages and to 
erect monuments to Canadians. To be sure, our fighting 
men were given the formidable task of clearing the 
suburbs of Caen and of crossing the River Orne. By com- 
pleting that task we gave those people back their freedom. 
It was all so long ago, and one would think 30 years have 
clouded their memories and watered down their gratitude, 
but this is not the case. Eventually, I realized that the 
affinity and historical ties that have linked Normandy and 
England for over 900 years, and Normandy and Canada for 
almost four centuries, were deeper and stronger than I had 
imagined. We had not come as strangers in 1944, but as 
cousins of a bygone day. We were accepted as kinsmen of 
William the Conqueror, of the men who first peopled 
Acadia and of the Englishmen who, having once been 
Norman subjects, then conquered New France. 


In closing this all too brief outline of an occasion that 
deeply impressed me, I would like to note an inscription 
which is written in Latin on the frieze of the Bayeux 
Tapestry. I shall not attempt the Latin, but in the English 
translation it reads: ‘“‘We, who were once conquered by 
William, now liberate the Conqueror’s land.” No inscrip- 
tion could better embody the essence of the ties that now 
link French-Normandy with Anglo-Saxon Britain and, 
hence, with English- and French-speaking Canada. In 
effect, it epitomizes the relationship of the two main- 
streams of our people and helps explain the continuing 
warmth and gratitude which is so freely given to us by the 
people of Normandy. 


May I be permitted to say a few words regarding the 
graves of our Dead, and the neatness of the Canadian war 
cemeteries. They are so well kept and so impressive in 
appearance that it creates in one the feeling that their 
sacrifice was not in vain. Their peaceful rest leaves us 
with the belief that they have found the eternal happiness. 
It was my privilege to visit the Arlington National Ceme- 
tery in the United States of America, where some 160,000 
American soldiers are buried, including two former Presi- 
dents, and the Honolulu Cemetery in Hawaii, where the 
victims of Pearl Harbour are buried. I was informed that 
those two main cemeteries are the best kept in the United 
States, but our cemeteries in France are as well kept, if not 
better. I offer my appreciation and thanks to those 
responsible. 


Turning now to the business at hand, I should like to 
begin by providing some background to Bill C-4. The War 
Veterans Allowance Act first became law in 1930, three 
years after the Old Age Pension Act came into force. 
Based on the assumption that a man who had endured 
front-line service in the First World War had had his life 
span shortened by 10 years, the act provided essentially an 
old age pension for veterans. Whereas the civilian was 
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obliged to wait until age 70, the war veteran now became 
eligible for benefits 10 years earlier, or at 60 years of age. 
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Since 1930 the act has been broadened to include not 
only veterans, plus their widows and orphans, of the First 
World War, but also those of the Northwest Field Force, 
the South African War, the Second World War and the 
Korean conflict. 


Before looking at the proposed amendments, it is worth- 
while surmmarizing the general terms under which 
Canadian Armed Forces personnel are eligible for benefits 
today. Such persons are: 


. 1. All those who saw action in any of the four conflicts 
mentioned; 


2. All those who are in receipt of a disability pension for 
wartime service, but who did not necessarily see front-line 
service; 


3. Those who served in both the First and Second World 
Wars and were honourably discharged, but who were not 
necessarily in a theatre of war. Many men who enlisted in 
the Veterans’ Guard during the Second World War are in 
this category; 

4. Those who served a minimum of one year in England 
during the First World War, prior to the Armistice in 1918; 


5. Veterans of the South African War (1899-1902); and 


6. All those who served in the United Nations’ Forces in 
Korea. 


It must also be noted that veterans of other Common- 
wealth and Allied forces are eligible, provided they were 
domiciled in Canada when they enlisted in such forces, or, 
alternatively, resided in Canada for at least ten years 
prior to applying for benefits. The eligibility of widows, 
dependent children and orphans is determined by the 
eligibility of the veteran—the guiding principle by which 
the War Veterans Allowance Act has operated over the 
years. 


During the First World War, some 626,000 young 
Canadians enlisted in our expeditionary forces out of a 
population of roughly seven and a half million. Of that 
number, more than 61,000 were killed and 173,000 wound- 
ed. In the call to arms for the Second World War—our 
population having increased to 12 million— over one mil- 
lion men and women joined the colours. Of that number, 
42,000 died and some 54,500 were wounded. Again, between 
1950 and 1954, 25,500 of our young saw service in Korea, of 
whom 424 were killed and 1,200 wounded. 


It can thus be seen that over the 40-year period spanning _ 
the years 1914 to 1954, roughly 1,650,000 of our youth 
enlisted in Canada’s Armed Forces to fight for freedom’s 
cause, of whom some 104,000 were killed and nearly 230,000 
wounded. 


Taking these figures at face value, one might think that 
the War Veterans Allowance Act provides financial assist- 
ance for a very large number of our population. What must 
be remembered, however, is that the great majority of 
those who would otherwise be eligible are financially 
better off than the ceilings provided under the act. Again, 
many men and women who saw service only in Canada, 
and who were not disabled, are not eligible for benefits. 
Finally, time has accomplished what the war did not, as 
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many veterans—particularly those of the First World 
War—have passed away. 


To place things in perspective, the act, as Senator Lang 
explained a while ago, serves a “diminishing community” 
of 86,265 men and women. This figure includes 52,996 
single men and women, 32,899 married veterans, and 370 
orphans. 


With the passage of this bill, the current ceilings will be 
raised and a few more veterans will likely become eligible 
to partake of the benefits, although their numbers are not 
expected to be large. This may momentarily increase the 
“diminishing community.” 

The main impetus of Bill C-4 is to increase the allow- 
ance payable to veterans, their wives and dependent chil- 
dren, and to align those increases on a quarterly basis with 
the consumer price index as published by Statistics 
Canada. 


Under the present act, a married veteran residing with 
his spouse can receive a monthly allowance of $257.21 if he 
has no other source of incoine. However, no consideration 
is given to his dependent children, as relief was always 
felt to have been provided for under the Family Allow- 
ances Act. 


Under Bill C-4, the married veteran living with his 
spouse will receive an increased monthly rate of $312.90 
and, as we shall see later on, if he has two dependent 
children he will receive an additional $60 toward their 
support, giving him a total of approximately $375 per 
month. 


There can be no argument with the general thrust of 
this legislation, and most of the particular objectives of 
the bill cannot be faulted. There are one or two proposals 
that cause concern, but, before I refer to them, let us 
examine a few of the more significant proposals. They are: 


1. Provision of a new allowance for dependent children, 
commencing October 1, 1974, and an allowance for each 
orphan of a veteran rather that the lump sum payment for 
three or more orphans which is now paid. This new allow- 
ance provides $50 per month for each dependent child, less 
any amount payable under the Family Allowances Act. In 
a family with two children, in receipt of monthly family 
allowance cheques of $20 each, this will mean an addition- 
al income of $60 per month. Hitherto, if a veteran left 
three or more orphans, the maximum monthly rate was a 
lump sum payment of $203.60, but now each orphan will 
receive $125 per month less any amount payable under the 
Family Allowances Act. 


2. Provision for changes in the determination of allow- 
ances payable to veterans married to each other. This 
amendment deletes the restriction on the amount of com- 
bined personal property and real property that can be held 
by veterans married to each other. For example, a couple 
will no longer be ineligible for benefits should they own a 
$50,000 house or home, it being appreciated they must live 
somewhere and that taxes, upkeep and repair will still be 
required on such a holding. This is a sound proposal. 


3. Provision of an allowance for a widow who was 
maintaining a veteran. The War Veterans Allowance Act 
has been very progressive in dealing with situations where 
a woman has been living common-law with a veteran. In 
most cases, such couples have been prevented from marry- 
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ing by reason of a previous marriage, where a costly 
divorce has not been possible. The act’s humane treatment 
and understanding in such cases is laudable. 


The amendment in this case removes the requirement 
that the woman must establish that she was maintaining, 
as well as living with, the veteran for a set period of time 
prior to his death. Either residence with the veteran or 
maintenance of or by him for a period of three years— 
rather than the seven years under the present act—is 
enough to make the woman eligible to be deemed the 
widow of the veteran. 

@ (1500) 

4. Provision to increase from 21 to 25 years the age until 
which a child may receive an allowance while following 
an approved course of instruction. This amendment 
removes an old anachronism in that the expenses required 
to maintain a dependent child at a college or university 
are probably highest at the age of 21 years. Those honour- 
able senators who have families will realize how true that 
is. By increasing the eligibility to age 25, the only stipula- 
tion is that the boy or girl make satisfactory progress in 
the studies which he or she is undertaking, and that the 
course of instruction meets with the approval of the 
authorities of the War Veterans Allowance Board. 


This amendment also deletes the discrepancy between 
the ages of a male child and a female child who do not 
pursue a course of higher learning. As the act now stands, 
no allowance can be paid to a male child over 16 years or 
to a female child over 17 years, unless enrolled in a course 
of higher learning. In both cases, under the proposed 
amendment, benefits would be cut off at the age of 17 
years. 


I have no argument with the four proposals I have just 
reviewed, but I should like to turn to two amendments 
which give me cause for some concern. The intent of these 
two proposals appears to be very liberal and fair-minded, 
but one is not quite what it appears to be and the other 
makes way for a situation which, surely, was not 
envisaged originally. 

The first amendment would provide equality of status 
for both male and female recipients, which is all very well, 
and the various clauses and subclauses of the bill reflect 
this new equality in all instances, save one, that being the 
minimum ages at which a female veteran and a male 
veteran are entitled to receive benefits. That deals with 
the question put to Senator Lang by Senator Hicks a few 
moments ago. The male veteran must still wait until age 
60 to receive an allowance, whereas a female veteran or 
the widow of a veteran can begin receiving benefits on 
reaching the age of 55. This inequality is all the more 
glaring when it is remembered that veterans who had been 
in action in the First World War were once considered as 
having forfeited ten years of their lives. When the Old Age 
Pension Act reduced the age limit from age 70 to age 65, 
why was the age for male veterans not automatically 
reduced to age 55? Also, why is it today that the equalities 
propounded by this bill appear to be more in favour of the 
female by five years? 


Honourable senators, may I be permitted at this point to 
make a side comment with respect to this legislation? I 
have noticed with great interest that the Department of 
Veterans Affairs—and this is also true of the Department 
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of National Health and Welfare in respect of Bill C-22, 
which Senator Carter introduced on Tuesday last—has 
enlarged its morality in that it now accepts a common-law 
wife after three years of so living as being eligible for 
benefits, and the children of such a common-law union as 
being eligible for at least $50 a month after deducting 
family allowance. So that a common-law wife—or, in the 
case of a female veteran, a common-law husband—or a 
veteran who served at least one year overseas will now be 
recognized as being eligible for benefits, and will be the 
recipient of a monthly allowance of $312.90. In addition, if 
there are two children of such a union, the monthly ben- 
efit will be $375. 


I am a war veteran, having served three years, in 
Canada only, with the Military College of Inquiry. I am 
also a veteran of some 30 years of politics, comprising one 
year as councillor, two years as clerk controller, eight 
consecutive years as mayor, eight consecutive years as a 
member of the Ontario Legislature, and now some 12 years 
as a member of the Senate. I am informed by the Senate 
authorities that should I die tomorrow my widow would 
be the recipient of one-third of $8,000, which is $2,666.66, 
per year, or $222.22 per month, with no benefit accruing to 
any of my eight children. My question is this: After 34 
years of happy marriage—with, I might add, only one 
bride—am I being penalized for serving my country at the 
municipal, provincial and federal levels in that I am not 
able to qualify on the same footing as a veteran qualifying 
under the War Veterans Allowance Act? In other words, 
am I to understand, bearing in mind the new morality the 
government exhibits in this bill and Bill C-22, to amend 
the Canada Pension Plan, that it would have been better 
for me to have had five children by my present wife and 
two or three by a common-law wife, so that, one way or 
the other, my family could qualify for a larger pension? I 
bring this fact to the attention of honourable senators to 
show that the Senate is not the gravy train the media 
would have people believe it is. 


If we are required to continue serving with the same 
sincerity as we have in the past and if our indemnity is 
not increased, and if the pension benefits which accrue to 
our widows and children are not readjusted, I say to you, 
honourable senators, I will have to look for a job that will 
bring my family more in the event of my demise. 


The second amendment that deserves attention deals 
with the creation of a new entitlement to an allowance for 
veterans’ widowers who have attained the age of 60, the 
same age at which male veterans are now entitled to 
receive an allowance. In effect, this amendment means 
that a man who was never associated with the armed 
forces could, by virtue of having married a female veteran, 
receive benefits under this act. This amendment is in 
keeping with the already mentioned principle that, “all 
benefits flow from the veteran.” But what if the widower 
in question had been a conscientious objector or a pacifist, 
and had refused to fight for his country? Should he then 
be receiving benefits under an act established for an 
entirely different purpose? The example I give is perhaps 
rare but, nevertheless, this proposal does open the door to 
such unwarranted recipients. 


The second part of this bill amends the Civilian War 
Pensions and Allowances Act, which was established to 
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provide benefits to former merchant seamen, firefighters, 
ferry pilots, welfare workers and others who performed 
meritorious service during either of the two World Wars 
or the Korean conflict. The objectives in relation to this 
act are similar to those proposed for the War Veterans 
Allowance Act, and they can be briefly stated as follows: 
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1. To provide equality of status for males and females; 


2. To provide a new benefit for the former widow, of a 
civilian, who has remarried; 


3. To create a new entitlement to an allowance for 
civilians’ widowers who have attained the age of 60 years; 


4. To provide for allowances to be based on the amounts 
set out in the schedule to the War Veterans Allowance Act; 
and 


5. To provide entitlement to an allowance for a widow 
who had lived common-law with a civilian, and had main- 
tained him. 


There are two groups that Bill C-4 does not consider, but 
which are deserving of future attention. The first is the 
men and women who are in the armed forces today, but 
who were too young to have served in Korea of the Second 
World War. Many have been sent to remote and dangerous 
places such as the Congo, Cyprus, the Middle East and the 
India-Pakistan frontier under the auspices of the United 
Nations, while others have served with the international 
truce supervisory commission in Vietnam. While those 
who suffered injury and disease are provided with some 
protection under the Pension Act, the majority, who 
endured the same privations but returned whole in body 
and spirit, have no protection under the War Veterans 
Allowance Act. They are perhaps too young to qualify for 
financial assistance at this time, but for those who may be 
without means in the years to come the act should provide 
access to the same benefits enjoyed by older veterans of 
today. 


In respect of the second group my observation concerns 
the omission of an equalization clause from the bill. 
Because of the minimum income laws of some of the richer 
provinces, those in receipt of a veteran’s allowance do 
better in those provinces than in others. For example, in 
British Columbia the minimum income level is $220 per 
month, whereas the monthly ceiling for a man on war 
veterans allowance is presently $201, which, as Senator 
Lang just mentioned, will go to $211. This means that the 
veteran residing in Vancouver receives an additional $19 a 
month from his province to bring him up to the minimum 
income level, while the veteran in Sydney, Nova Scotia, 
whose war experiences may have been just the same, can 
receive no more than the act’s maximum ceiling of $201. In 
the same way, Ontario’s guaranteed annual income system 
provides resident veterans with a higher income than their 
compatriots in Quebec and other provinces. 


While these disparities have been brought about 
through provincial legislation, the War Veterans Allow- 
ance Act should nevertheless aim at treating all recipients 
of its benefits on a national scale. In this regard, future 
legislation might be considered to allow for the automatic 
adjustment of the ceiling under the act to equate with the 
highest provincial minimum income legislation. In this 
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way, all veterans, wherever they may reside in their coun- 
try, would receive exactly the same allowances. 


Bill C-4 is a progressive piece of legislation and its 
passage should not be delayed at this time. Many recipi- 
ents are in need of the additional allowances provided and, 
though certain retroactivity clauses ensure the new ben- 
efits from the summer of 1974, in my opinion it would be 
beneficial if royal assent could be granted before January 
1, 1975, on which date the quarterly increases in respect of 
the consumer price index have been planned to take effect. 


On motion of Senator Carter, debate adjourned. 


DISTINGUISHED VISITORS IN GALLERY 


DELEGATION OF PARLIAMENTARIANS AND THEIR WIVES 
FROM THE PROVINCE OF SASKATCHEWAN 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, I note with 
pleasure the presence in the gallery of a delegation of 
distinguished parliamentarians and. their wives from the 
province of Saskatchewan. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear. 


CUSTOMS TARIFF 
BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING—DEBATE ADJOURNED 


Hon. W. M. Benidickson moved the second reading of 
Bill C-27, to amend the Customs Tariff. 


He said: Honourable senators, in view of the announce- 
ment made at the opening of this sitting by Madam Speak- 
er that there will be a new budget on Monday next, 
interest in this financial bill and my remarks may be less 
than usual. In other words, anticipatory interest may 
exceed post-mortem interest, because the bill deals in part 
with some tidying up necessary after the defeat of the 
budget in May last—for the first time in Canadian history. 


Honourable senators will remember that in his budget 
of February 19, 1973, the Minister of Finance temporarily 
reduced or eliminated the customs duties on a broad range 
of consumer goods. This, in conjunction with other com- 
modity tax reductions, was designed to moderate upward 
pressures on prices directly by reducing the cost of 
imported products, and indirectly by increasing competi- 
tion for Canadian producers, to ensure that they exercised 
moderation in their pricing in response to the increased 
demand. Those reductions were approved by the Senate, 
and given royal assent in July, 1973. The legislation pro- 
vided that those reductions would remain in effect for 
only a one-year period, the minister having undertaken to 
carry out a thorough review before they expired in Febru- 
ary of this year. 

Relatively few complaints, I am informed, were 
received, and not all of them were well-founded. In some 
cases difficulties were resolved by reducing the duties on 
imported parts and materials. There were some complaints 
about the unilateral nature of those reductions. However, 
because the reductions were made for domestic reasons, 
and because they were temporary in nature, it was con- 
sidered that they would not affect our bargaining position 
in multilateral trade negotiations. 


In January 1974 the Minister of Finance proposed that 
most of those reductions be extended until June 30, 1974, 
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and in the case of sugar, and sprinkler irrigation systems 
for farm and greenhouse use, until June 30, 1976. These 
proposals are covered in the present bill by Schedules I 
and II. These extensions apply to imports valued at $1.6 
billion in 1973. 
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A few products such as some fresh fruits and vegetables, 
canned fruits and citrus fruit juices, were omitted from 
the extension. The proposed extension with respect to 
sugar is for a longer period, since the reductions in this 
case are based on recommendations made by the Tariff 
Board. The full reductions as recommended by the Tariff 
Board are not incorporated in this bill because of contrac- 
tual obligations to maintain margins of preference on raw 
sugar for Commonwealth sugar producers. 


Those proposals set out in Schedules I and II were still 
before the House of Commons when Parliament was dis- 
solved. Also before the house was the proposal to elimi- 
nate the duty on petroleum products originally contained 
in a notice of Ways and Means motion tabled in the other 
house on October 23, 1973. These proposals are covered by 
Schedules III and IV of the present bill. 


The duty rates in effect before October 23, 1973 varied 
between one-third of a cent and one cent per gallon. 
Considering current prices and the current supply- 
demand situation, the maintenance of tariffs on these 
products serves no useful purpose. Heavy fuel oils used by 
industry were already free, under a provision in the Cus- 
toms Tariff which would have expired on June 30, 1974. 
This explains why it is being dealt with in a separate 
clause and schedule of this bill. 


In summary, the tariff reductions set out in Schedule I 
of the bill expire on June 30 of this year. The reductions in 
Schedule II, which cover raw and refined sugar and relat- 
ed products, are to remain in effect until June 30, 1976. The 
reductions for petroleum products in Schedules III and IV 
are to remain in effect until October 23, 1975. 


Honourable senators, to keep the record clear, and for 
those interested in the very large number of items referred 
to in the schedules, in my personal research I found that in 
House of Commons Debates of November 7, 1974, at page 
1176, there seems to be an error in a reference to one of the 
Ways and Means resolutions tabled under rules that now 
apply there. Reference is made to a Ways and Means 
resolution tabled “on October 3, 1973.” The House of Com- 
mons, I find, was not sitting on October 3, 1973. The 
reference probably should be to Ways and Means Motions 
noted in Votes and Proceedings of the House of Commons 
on October 1 and October 2, 1974. 


I also want to point out that while in the other place this 
bill was not referred to a standing committee but was 
dealt with, also on November 7 last, in Committee of the 
Whole, I assume it will be our usual practice to refer a 
financial bill of this kind to the Standing Senate Commit- 
tee on Banking, Trade and Commerce, before which offi- 
cials of the Department of Finance will appear. In due 
course, I will move that this bill be so referred. 


Hon. John J. Connolly (Ottawa West): Honourable 
senators, before the adjournment of this debate, may I 


_ draw the attention of the sponsor of the bill, and of the 


Senate, to a matter that has arisen several times in the 
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case of bills like this. I think it is fairly good practice for 
us to draw attention to instances where procedures that 
we advocated in other years have not been followed. 


When Senator Benidickson was referring to the 
schedules, he indicated that in the Votes and Proceedings of 
the other place of October 1, 1974 the schedules were 
reproduced. Those schedules are much more helpful to the 
Senate than the schedules in the bill, becalse they give 
not only the proposed new rates for all of the items but 
also the rates which were in existence before this bill 
came to Parliament. For purposes of comparison, there- 
fore, it is more convenient for senators and members of 
the committee to have both rates readily available. In that 
light, perhaps the sponsor would consider either circulat- 
ing to the members of the committee that part of the Votes 
and Proceedings of the House of Commons containing the 
schedules, or having it printed in today’s record so that the 
comparison will be available to all senators. 
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Senator Benidickson: Honourable senators, I shall take 
note of the comments of my experienced colleague. It will 
be remembered that I have complained in recent sessions 
that we frequently receive on our desks the text of bills as 
passed on third reading in the House of Commons. These 
copies of the bills frequently come without explanatory 
notes; they frequently come without having in the text on 
the left-hand side of the page the underlining which indi- 
cates the new phraseology which was passed in the other 
place. On the other hand, in the first reading edition of a 
bill there are usually both explanatory notes and these 
helpful, black underlinings indicating proposed changes. 


I raised this matter with our own law clerk and with the 
Department of Justice last year but, despite some attempt 
at co-operation between the law clerks of the two houses 
and the printers, there was the requirement of speed in 
getting the legislation here, and no improvement has 
resulted, to my knowledge. 

At any rate, perhaps Senator Connolly’s remarks can be 
directed to Senator Hayden, the chairman of the commit- 
tee, which I understand is meeting on Wednesday next. 
Copies of the original document in the other place, 
referred to by Senator Connolly, can be on the desks of 
members of the committee at that meeting. 


Senator Flynn: If the bill passes second reading. 

Senator Benidickson: If the bill passes second reading, 
yes, and if it is referred. 

On motion of Senator Bélisle, debate adjourned. 


EXPLOSIVES ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING—DEBATE ADJOURNED 


Hon. Augustus Irvine Barrow moved the second read- 
ing of Bill S-17, to amend the Explosives Act. 


He said: Honourable senators, Bill S-17, of which I have 
the honour to move second reading today, has two pur- 
poses: first, to update the act with respect to the rapid 
technological changes in the industry; second, to extend 
greater control over explosives, especially in the areas of 
purchase and possession of explosives. 
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The high rate of accidents in the explosives industry in 
the early 1900s, many of them involving considerable num- 
bers of fatalities, emphasized the need for control. As a 
result, the first Explosives Act was drafted and introduced 
into the House of Commons in 1911, although it was not 
passed until three years later. Proclamation was delayed 
owing to the First World War and t was not until 1919, 
when the Explosives Division of the Department of Mines 
came into being, that a department was vested with the 
responsibility of administering the Explosives Act. 


This statute is primarily an act of public safety designed 
to control the manufacture, testing, storage, sale and 
importation of explosives, and their transportation. In the 
50 years following the proclamation of the act numerous 
changes were made to the regulations by Order in Council. 
The act itself was amended in 1926, in 1946 and again in 
1954. The amendment of 1946 brought the sale of explo- 
sives under the control of the act, and allowed the seizure 
of unauthorized explosives and of all explosives used to 
commit offences under the act. That amendment also 
authorized the minister to order the destruction of aban- 
doned or deteriorated explosives. 


The amendment of 1954 revised the whole act into the 
second consolidation of statutory orders and regulations. 
The same year an Order in Council revised the regulations 
dealing with the transportation of explosives. The major 
significance of this change was that it increased the 
amount of explosives that could be transported by road to 
a maximum of 10,000 pounds. 


The value of the legislation has been clearly demonstrat- 
ed during the last 50 years by a significant reduction in 
the number of accidents. For example, during the four 
years immediately prior to the introduction of the Explo- 
sives Act in 1911 there were 42 fatalities in the manufac- 
ture of an estimated 40,000 tons of explosives. By compari- 
son, during the past four years there has been only one 
fatal accident in the manufacture of approximately 900,000 
tons of commercial blasting explosives. The industry 
ranks among the top ten safest industries in Canada. 


In addition, there has been a significant reduction in the 
number of accidents associated with the use of explosives 
in construction and mining due mainly to the power under 
the act to control the testing and authorization of explo- 
sives. In effect, all explosives, either manufactured or 
imported for use in Canada, undergo stringent authoriza- 
tion tests to ensure that only the safest possible explosives 
are available to the Canadian user. 


At the present time there are some 68 factories licensed 
under the act to manufacture explosives. These fall into 
five major categories: those which manufacture commer- 
cial blasting explosives; those which manufacture blasting 
accessories; those which manufacture ammunition; those 
which manufacture fireworks; and those which manufac- 
ture military explosives and pyrotechnics. 


In 1972, Bill C-7, to amend the Explosives Act, was 
introduced in the other place but recieved only first read- 
ing before Parliament was dissolved. As a result nothing 
further was done. 


The bill before us today not only seeks to modernize the 
legislation, but also proposes certain changes to control 
more effectively the distribution of explosives. The bill 
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proposes to regulate the purchase and possession of blast- 
ing explosives, and to make the purchaser responsible for 
the explosives in his possession. This control will not 
apply, however, to the purchase of sporting ammunition, 
propellant powders and components, or other industrial 
explosives. The bill will also make it an offence to be in 
possession of explosives which were not legally manufac- 
tured, purchased or imported. It will make it an offence to 
abandon explosives. This year there have been at least 150 
incidents of abandoned or deteriorated explosives, involv- 
ing approximately 9,000 pounds of dynamite and 40,000 
detonators, which it has been necessary to recover and 
destroy. All of these incidents have been the direct result 
of carelessness by some individual or company. 


@ (1540) 


The bill also provides for the introduction of a uniform 
national standard for magazines in order to improve secu- 
rity against theft. In 1973 there were 27 incidents of theft 
from magazines of minimum security. 


The bill proposes the introduction of regulations detail- 
ing methods and tests for the authorization of explosives, 
and for publishing a list of authorized explosives for the 
information of the public. 

Finally, the bill seeks authority to regulate the use of 
fireworks and explosives in areas within the legislative 
authority of the Parliament of Canada, which will make 
possible the introduction of a uniform national “use” code 
for both fireworks and explosives. 

Honourable senators, if the bill receives second reading, 
I shall move that it be referred to the Standing Senate 
Committee on Banking, Trade and Commerce. 


On motion of Senator Macdonald, debate adjourned. 


REGULATIONS AND OTHER STATUTORY 
INSTRUMENTS 


THIRD REPORT OF STANDING JOINT COMMITTEE ADOPTED 


The Senate proceeded to consideration of the third 
report of the Standing Joint Committee of the Senate and 


House of Commons on Regulations and other Statutory 
Instruments. 


Hon. Eugene A. Forsey moved that the report be 
adopted. 


He said: Honourable senators, the reason why I have not 
proceeded with this earlier is that certain difficulties 
arose about the translation of the criteria which the com- 
mittee proposed to use in its consideration of the regula- 
tions and statutory instruments submitted to it. Those 
difficulties have now been overcome, and I should like to 
ask that the revised French version of the criteria might 
be printed as an appendix to the French edition of the 
Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate of this day, and the 
Debates of the Senate of this day. The changes are very 
small, I think, and quite technical matters. I do not think 
they involve any difference of principle, but when literary 
and legal experts get together, or rather, when they some- 
times fail to get together, on these matters, you can have a 
certain amount of difficulty of a technical nature. 


Senator Flynn: Agreed. 


Senator Forsey: The other thing I want to mention at 
this time is simply a matter of a misprint—a small mis- 
print—in the English version of the criteria at page 80 of 
our Minutes of the Proceedings of November 7, where crite- 
rion 5 (a) says, “tend directly,” and it should be “tends,” 
because there is a singular subject for all these. This is, 
therefore, a small misprint to which I thought I should 
draw attention. 


I think that is all that it is necessary to say about this. I 
do not think there is any need to take up the time of the 
Senate further, unless someone has a question to ask 
about what is involved. 


I should have added, perhaps, that I have the document 
here for the purposes of the Table. 


Motion agreed to and report adopted. 


The Senate adjourned until Tuesday, November 19, at 2 
p.m. 
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Tuesday, November 19, 1974 


The Senate met at 2 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 


Prayers. 


THE HONOURABLE JOSIE D. QUART 
FELICITATIONS ON RETURN TO CHAMBER 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, I know that we 
all join in welcoming back Senator Quart after her illness. 
We are delighted that she is here. She adds real presence 
to this Chamber. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear. 


Senator Quart: Thank you very much. I am delighted to 
be back with all my colleagues. 


EMPLOYER-EMPLOYEE RELATIONS IN THE 
PUBLIC SERVICE 


SPECIAL JOINT COMMITTEE—CHANGE IN COMMONS 
MEMBERSHIP 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 
sage had been received from the House of Commons to 
acquaint the Senate that the name of Mr. Munro 
(Esquimalt-Saanich) has been substituted for that of Mr. 
Alexander on the Special Joint Committee on Employer- 
Employee Relations in the Public Service. 


PRIVATE BILL 
INTERNATIONAL AIR TRANSPORT ASSOCIATION—FIRST 
READING 
Senator Macnaughton presented Bill S-18, respecting 
International Air Transport Association. 
Bill read first time. 
Senator Macnaughton moved that the bill be placed on 


the Orders of the Day for second reading on Tuesday, 
November 26. 


Motion agreed to. 


DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Senator Perrault tabled: 

Report of the Superintendent of Insurance for 
Canada, Volume II, Annual Statements of Fire and 
Casualty Insurance Companies, for the year ended 
December 31, 1973, pursuant to section 8 of the Depart- 
ment of Insurance Act, Chapter I-17, R.S.C:, 1970. 

Copy of Statement by the Secretary of State for 
External Affairs at the World Food Conference held 
in Rome, November 1974. 
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Statement showing Classification of Loans in 
Canadian Currency of the Chartered Banks of Canada 
as at September 30, 1974, pursuant to section 119(1) of 
the Bank Act, Chapter B-1, R.S.C., 1970. 

Budget Papers, being Notices of Ways and Means 
Motions to (1) amend the Income Tax Act, (2) amend 
the Income Tax Application Rules, 1971, (3) amend 
Chapter 17 of the Statutes of Canada, 1960-61, (4) 
amend the Excise Tax Act and the Excise Act and (5) 
amend the Customs Tariff, together with supplemen- 
tary tables relating thereto. 


BANKING, TRADE AND COMMERCE 
CHANGE IN COMMITTEE MEMBERSHIP 
Senator Langlois, with leave of the Senate and notwith- 
standing rule 45(1) (i), moved: 


That the name of the Honourable Senator Barrow be 
substituted for that of the Honourable Senator Smith 
on the list of senators serving on the Standing Senate 
Committee on Banking, Trade and Commerce. 


Motion agreed to. 


@ (1410) 
ERSKINE CHILDERS 
DEATH OF PRESIDENT OF THE REPUBLIC OF IRELAND— 
QUESTION 


Senator O’Leary: Honourable senators, I should like to 
direct a question to the Leader of the Government. Can he 
tell the house why the flag was not half-masted on this 
building out of respect for the President of the Republic of 
Ireland, who died last Saturday and is being given a state 
funeral in Dublin today? I ask this question because we 
have been half-masting our flag from time to time, quite 
properly so, for the heads of state, including any “banana 
republic” in the world, but apparently we are not doing it 
now for the head of a nation with which we have had a 
long association and which actually gave one of her sons, 
Thomas D’Arcy McGee, as a martyr to make this nation 
possible. 


Senator Perrault: I thank the honourable senator for 
his question. I want to assure him that, as is the custom on 
sad occasions of this kind, the flag will be at half-mast on 
the day of the funeral, which I understand will be Thurs- 
day, Canadian time. 


Senator O’Leary: Thank you. 


CANADIAN WHEAT BOARD ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—THIRD READING 


Senator Langlois moved the third reading of Bill S-6, to 
amend the Canadian Wheat Board Act. 
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Hon. Hazen Argue: Honourable senators, I should like 
to make a few remarks on this bill on third reading. The 
bill came before the Standing Senate Committee on 
Agriculture, and we were delighted to have in attendance 
at one meeting the Honourable Otto Lang, who discussed 
the advantages of the bill. It is really a non-controversial 
bill. It received unanimous consent by our committee, and 
I am sure it will pass unanimously today. 


As honourable senators will recall, it merely provides 
for an amendment to the Canadian Wheat Board Act so 
that a final payment on any one-year pool will always be 
made after January 1 in the year following the closing of 
that pool. In other words, it will not again be possible for 
the government and the Wheat Board to make two final 
payments in one calendar year. Because this bill was 
before our committee, we were able to have as witnesses 
representatives of the Malting Institute, who brought the 
attention of the committee to an important point to them, 
and recommended a change in the Canadian Wheat Board 
Act to provide for a separate grade for malting barley. 


Senator McNamara: In the pool. 


Senator Argue: In the pool. As the grading system and 
the pooling system by the Canadian Wheat Board operate 
at the present time, there is no separate accounting for the 
returns from malting barley so far as the producer is 
concerned. Malting barley carries a premium, but the pro- 
ducer will not get the whole premium; he will get a part of 
it, since it is paid into the total barley pool, in which most 
of the barley is not malting grade. 


The producers of malting barley are not receiving the 
full price in today’s market. They are losing about $1 per 
bushel because there is not a separate malting barley 
grade in the Canadian Wheat Board accounts. The premi- 
um on malting barley is paid into the Canadian Wheat 
Board pools and distributed to all barley producers. That 
is not the way to encourage the production of malting 
barley. The producer has a high-value quality product 
which is in continuous and growing demand both in 
Canada and in the export market. Indeed, it is in very 
short supply in today’s market, and yet the farmer 
receives for it the same return from the Canadian Wheat 
Board pool accounts as he would have if it were sold as 
feed barley. This is unfair to the producers. It is also an 
unwise policy because it effectively discourages the pro- 
duction of malting barley. 


The maltsters have for many years attempted to encour- 
age the production and sale of malting barley by paying 
directly to the producers 15 cents a bushel over and above 
the price they pay to the Wheat Board. This was an 
incentive in the past when prices for barley for feed or 
malt were low and the markets were restricted. But now 
when feed barley on the open market is providing a cash 
price of around $2.50 a bushel, the extra 15 cents a bushel 
over the initial Canadian Wheat Board price of $1.65 is not 
that competitive, and it is certainly not an adequate incen- 
tive for producers to take the extra care required in pro- 
ducing and marketing malting barley. 

Something has to be done. The Brewing and Malting 
Barley Research Institute, the spokesmen for the maltsters 
in Canada, appeared before the Standing Senate Commit- 
tee on Agriculture on October 31 while we were consider- 
ing this bill. They wanted to make this problem known to 
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us—it is a problem for both the malting barley producers 
and the malting barley industry—and they wanted our 
help in solving this problem. I think that we wanted to 
help both the producers and the industry. I am personally 
convinced that it is necessary now to amend the Canadian 
Wheat Board Act to establish a separate grade for malting 
barley. I am further convinced that there is substantial 
and growing support for such action, and that our Com- 
mittee on Agriculture can play a constructive role in 
helping to bring this about. 

When the minister responsible for the Canadian Wheat 
Board, the Honourable Otto Lang, appeared before the 
committee on Wednesday last, we impressed upon him the 
need to do something and that, in the opinion of some of 
us, a malting barley grade should be established. I expect 
that our committee will be looking into this problem very 
seriously, hearing representations from the Canadian 
Wheat Board, the wheat pools and other farm organiza- 
tions. I think it is good news for barley producers, for the 
malting industry, and for beer drinkers, that this problem 
has been raised before the Standing Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and that the committee is optimistic it can 
assist in helping to achieve a better grading system for 
malting barley, a just return to producers, and security of 
supply to maltsters and beer drinkers. I think that more 
and more organizations and individuals are supporting 
this position. 

Honourable senators, before I conclude I should like to 
say a word about a somewhat companion bill to this 
legislation. Introduced in the other place, it provides for 
an increase in the total amount of the interest-free cash 
advances that can be made on farm-stored grain. Cash 
advances have been with us by law for about 17 years. The 
maximum a farmer can obtain now by way of cash 
advances in the fall is $6,000. 


@ (1420) 


Senator Grosart: On a point of order, honourable sena- 
tors, I wonder if Senator Argue would give us the designa- 
tion of the bill to which he is referring and let us know if 
it is before us. 


Senator Argue: No, it is not. It is Bill C-10. 


Senator Grosart: Otherwise, I suggest that it cannot be 
discussed in this context. 

Senator Argue: I quite admit that I was going somewhat 
beyond the scope of Bill S-6, to amend the Canadian 
Wheat Board Act, but one thing I have found about the 
Senate, except for perhaps a few senators, is that it is not 
quite as rigid as the other place in the application of the 
rules. If Senator Flynn were in his seat I think he would 
say that when bills dealing with the principle of an 
amendment to the Canadian Wheat Board Act were before 
the other place it was the custom—perhaps not a good 
custom, but at any rate the custom—to let the debate be 
somewhat far-ranging. 


Senator Grosart: I must say in reply that the honour- 
able senator is quite out of order in suggesting that 
another senator might take a position different from the 
one I have taken. 


Senator Argue: That is not what I said. 
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Senator Grosart: Secondly, there is a good reason for 
the rule. Our rules are not put in the rule book merely for 
the fun of it. There are good reasons for these rules, and I 
might suggest to honourable senators that there is an 
excellent reason for having the rule that we do not discuss 
a bill which is in the Commons and has not yet come to us. 
I am not raising the point merely for the purpose of 
sticking to the rules. I am raising it for the purpose of 
sticking to a most important principle. 


Senator Argue: The reason I referred to Senator Flynn 
was that he was a Deputy Speaker in the other place and, 
as a consequence of that, would certainly be aware that 
that was a practice. 


At any rate, we have before us a particular amendment 
to the Canadian Wheat Board Act. Perhaps I went beyond 
the scope of this bill in discussing the question of malting 
barley and the special malting barley grade, but I submit 
that good service has been done to date and that raising 
this problem is the right thing to do, even though techni- 
cally it may be beyond the rather limited provisions of the 
bill before us. I say this because I think we are performing 
a service if we say that this bill to amend the Canadian 
Wheat Board Act does certain commendable things, but 
perhaps certain other things should be done at the same 
time to amend the act. 


If Senator Grosart will just bear with me, I can conclude 
what I want to say in a couple of sentences. With respect 
to the matter of cash advances, it is proposed to increase 
the total amount available from $6,000 to $15,000 a year. 
That is commendable in my opinion, but what has been 
overlooked to date—and I raise this now with the full 
intention of raising it in the Senate again if the other 
place continues to overlook it—is that in that measure 
there is no provision to increase the amount of cash 
advance per bushel. The bill merely provides that if a 
farmer has a large number of bushels he can get a large 
cash advance, but a small farmer cannot get more than 
$1.50 a bushel by way of a cash advance, even though the 
initial price for wheat is soon to go to $3.50 a bushel. I 
suggest that a small, niggardly cash advance of $1.50 a 
bushel is inadequate in this context. 


I make these remarks hoping that somebody in the other 
place will be reading Senate Hansard and might get a good 
idea. I do suggest that it is a good idea and that, since it 
comes from us, instead of being just a place of sober 
second thought, the Senate might be a place which gives 
some effective leadership once in a while. I recommend 
this bill. 


Motion agreed to and bill read third time and passed. 


STATUTE LAW (VETERANS AND CIVILIAN WAR 
ALLOWANCES) AMENDMENT BILL, 1974 


SECOND READING 


The Senate resumed from Thursday, November 14, the 
debate on the motion of Senator Lang for the second 
reading of Bill C-4, to amend the War Veterans Allowance 
Act and the Civilian War Pensions and Allowances Act. 


Hon. Chesley W. Carter: Honourable senators, this is an 
excellent bill, and I do not want to delay its passage. I do, 
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however, wish to make a few brief remarks on second 
reading. 


We have come a long way since the War Veterans 
Allowance Act was introduced in 1930. At that time it was 
based on the assumption that veterans who served in the 
theatre of war, by reason of their battle experience, had 
pre-aged by a period of ten years. At that time old age 
pensions were available at age 70, and with that as a bench 
mark it was decided that war veterans’ allowances would 
automatically be paid to war veterans at age 60, in accord- 
ance with a means test. Time has proved that that theory 
of aging was wrong. We veterans have fooled them on that 
one. The average age now of World War I veterans is 
around 79, while the average age of World War I pension- 
ers is nearly 81. So the theory has proved wrong. The 
justification now, however, rests on a sounder basis. It 
rests on the basis of the invisible scars of battle, which, 
though not affecting the longevity of the group as a whole, 
have left marks on many individuals and have affected the 
course of their lives. 


Over the years the War Veterans Allowance Act has 
been given many refinements and improvements. Supple- 
mentary benefits have been made available through the 
special assistance fund. Casual earnings have been intro- 
duced, and there has been a modification of the means 
test. Then came the cost-of-living escalation and the intro- 
duction of the Civilian War Pensions and Allowances Act, 
which made pensions available to civilians who served in 
a theatre of war—merchant seamen, foresters, fire fight- 
ers, Red Cross workers, auxiliary service workers, and the 
air crews of the Ferry Command. 


Now we have a bill before us which extend these 
improvements still further by providing allowances for 
children, an escalation of payments based on the max- 
imum permissible ceiling instead of on the maximum 
permissible allowance, as in the present legislation. 
Another escalation is to be calculated quarterly, based on 
the consumer price index instead of being calculated 
yearly, as at present. 


The bill provides for the equality of status of women, 
putting the male and female veterans on an equal basis, 
and it recognizes up to the age of 25 a widow’s or a 
widower’s children who are attending school. 


These are all tremendous benefits. Of these four ben- 
efits, in my opinion, the allowances for children are really 
the most important. Perhaps these allowances for children 
will not be of great interest to the majority of veterans, 
because the veterans of World War II now have reached 
the average age of 58.8 years, which is nearly 59 years, and 
most of their children have grown up and gone, and are 
making lives for themselves. But this provision will be a 
godsend to a certain group of veterans who, because they 
are under the age of 60, could not qualify for benefits 
under war veterans’ allowances legislation unless they 
could provide a medical certificate to the effect that they 
were totally and permanently unemployable and inca- 
pable of supporting themselves. A person in that condition 
is incapable of making any casual earnings whatever, and 
consequently is limited totally to the income he receives 
as war veterans’ allowance, with a possible supplement 
from the special assistance fund. 
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These younger veterans, and here I am referring to those 
under 60, are the ones most likely to have children attend- 
ing school. But up until now they have received the small- 
est amount of benefit from this legislation, because hereto- 
fore the War Veterans Allowance Act has never made any 
provision for children. This is something that I personally 
have advocated for many years, not only here in the 
Senate but in the other place, and it makes me very happy 
to see that at long last such a provision has been included. 


The method adopted to provide for escalation is worthy 
of note because it reverses the process which has been in 
effect and which will continue in effect until the passage 
of this legislation. In the past we have always escalated 
the war veterans allowance which is much smaller than 
the maximum permissible ceiling, in fact it is several 
hundred dollars smaller. Now, by escalating the larger 
figure and by adding that to the war veterans allowance 
we are providing a much greater benefit to the veteran. 
Furthermore, the quarterly escalation in accordance with 
the consumer price index will enable the veteran to ben- 
efit from this legislation much more frequently. Now he 
will receive the benefits of this provision every three 
months rather than having to wait until the end of the 
calendar year. It is also to be noted with respect to the 
escalation that this bill provides these particular benefits 
retroactively to October, 1973. I should like to point out 
here that there may be instances of veterans who have 
applied and have been disqualified under the act as it 
existed up to now but who will qualify when this bill 
becomes law. I hope that those applications already made 
will not be lost sight of and that action will be taken to 
ensure that all applications received, and dating back to 
October, 1973, will be reviewed. 


Unfortunately there still remains some discrimination 
in the existing act which has not been removed by this 
bill. This discrimination affects mainly people under the 
age of 65. The reason is that veterans over 65 who are in 
receipt of the old age pension and the guaranteed annual 
income have had the old age security pensions escalated 
by the amount of the increase in the cost-of-living index 
over a period of years, by 5 per cent or 6 per cent as the 
case may be, and these escalations by legislation or by 
regulation have been made exempt. This means that while 
we are improving the legislation in some ways, there still 
will be circumstances where different payments will be 
made to veterans in similar circumstances. Veterans over 
65 years of age, because of that exemption, will be subject 
to a total maximum permissible ceiling considerably 
greater than those veterans who are under 65 years of age, 
although the circumstances may be the same. I see no easy 
manner in which to correct this situation, except to over- 
haul the system completely. The suggestion on behalf of 
the Royal Canadian Legion is that this be done, and I 
support that recommendation. 


I also had a hope that this new legislation would abolish 
the means test. This is another recommendation of the 
Royal Canadian Legion that I am very happy to support. 

The veterans receiving the benefits provided in this 
legislation are now getting along in years. The oldest 
veterans of World War I are reaching 80 years of age and 
over, and those of World War II are now around the 
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60-year mark, and some are older. The application of the 
means test is still somewhat degrading and humiliating, 
and I hope that the time will soon come when we abolish 
it. 

I have two other disappointments with respect to this 
bill. One is that it does not remove the 365-day qualifica- 
tion for veterans of World War I. Veterans who served 
overseas for 364 days cannot qualify for benefits, but those 
who served 365 days can. Veterans, members of the Mer- 
chant Navy and Foresters can qualify by having served 
overseas for six months during World War II. In view of 
the few old-timers who remain from World War I, it is 
time to remove this disqualification provision of 365 days. 


My other disappointment is in relation to the residence 
requirements. Many Canadians living overseas need the 
benefits that would be available to them under this legis- 
lation if they resided in Canada. If they wish to qualify for 
these benefits they must return to Canada and take up 
residence here for one year. Then they can return to where 
they were living overseas and draw the benefits. It seems 
to me that the time has come when this residential 
requirement should be removed and we should recognize 
that all Canadian veterans are entitled to be treated equal- 
ly. Since this legislation is intended to take care of need in 
the case of veterans, we should provide for needy Canadi- 
ans whether they live in Canada or elsewhere. However, 
apart from those deficiencies to which I have drawn atten- 
tion, this bill is excellent and will be a blessing to all 
recipients of war veterans’ allowances and civilian war 
allowances. I give it my very strong support. 


@ (1440) 


Hon. John M. Macdonald: Honourable senators, after 
hearing the fine speeches given by Senators Lang, Bélisle 
and Carter, there is no point in discussing the bill at any 
length. Those honourable senators explained fully the 
effect of the proposed amendments. I merely wish to say 
that I agree with everything they said. 


The bill is a good one and will overcome, at least to some 
extent, the inequities which have existed until now in the 
Civilian War Pensions and Allowances Act. Its provisions 
will enable veterans to overcome to some extent the ever- 
increasing cost of living. 


The 12 amendments contained in the bill will affect a 
great many people. It is interesting to note that the 1971 
census indicated there were nearly one million veterans 
living in Canada, of whom more than 80 per cent were 
married, a great many with dependent children. 


The Department of Veterans Affairs estimates that 
there are nearly two million Canadians who are potential- 
ly entitled to one or more benefits under veterans’ legisla- 
tion. I noticed that as of March 31 last the department had 
more than 300,000 active clients, if that is the proper 
term—including disability pensioners, War Veterans 
Allowance recipients, patients in veterans’ hospials, 
widows, orphans, children receiving education assistance, 
and persons holding contracts under the Veterans Land 
Act. 


It is also of interest to note that the Veterans Affairs 
portfolio includes four important agencies, which, while 
autonomous, report to Parliament through the minister. 
They are the Canadian Pension Commission, the War 
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Veterans Allowance Board, the Pension Review Board, 
and the Bureau of Pensions Advocates. So this is actually 
a very important department. I should like to pay tribute 
to the present minister. He not only understands and 
appreciates the problems of veterans, he has their trust 
and confidence. In my opinion, he is the right man in the 
right place. I do not say that simply because his name 
happens to be “MacDonald” or because he served with the 
Cape Breton Highlanders during World War II. 


Senator Argue: It all helps. 


Senator Macdonald: Of course. When Senator Lang 
sponsored an amendment to the War Veterans Allowance 
Act in March 1973, he made an observation which bears 
repeating. He said: 


The country’s debt to these veterans can only be most 
inadequately recognized whatever may be the money’s 
worth of these allowances. 


So may I express the hope that some day the gov- 
ernment may completely overhaul this legislation, for 
the sake of simplicity, adequacy and generosity. 


Honourable senators, I borrow that statement, and, indeed, 
make it my own. I believe it would be most beneficial if all 
legislation pertaining to veterans were combined under 
one act, and that the one piece of legislation should be so 
drafted that it could easily be understood by the ordinary 
veteran. 


I do not think anyone would be bold enough to claim 
that the amendments contained in Bill C-4 are easily 
followed or understood. In it we find long, involved sen- 
tences, impossible to comprehend unless one has before 
him the explanatory notes. I have long been an advocate of 
having legislation drafted in a simpler, more easily under- 
stood manner. Surely there could be a better definition of 
a dependent child than the one given on page 2 of the bill. 
The explanatory note reads: 


The proposed definition of dependent child is for 
purposes of clarification and is consequential on the 
amendments contained in subclause 4(4) and clauses 5 
and 12. 


In order to clarify the term, the following is the definition 
in subsection 2 of clause 3: 


“dependent child” means a child described in para- 
graph 12(1)(a), (b) or (c) and a child to whom an 
allowance may be paid under subsection 12(2); 


Honourable senators, I have grave doubts whether many 
veterans will be enlightened by that clarification. It would 
be well if all legislation for veterans were completely 
overhauled for the sake of “simplicity, adequacy, and 
generosity.” 


I should like to have seen the bill go further, particular- 
ly with regard to allowances. There should not be any 
qualifying time for service overseas in order to obtain an 
allowance. Indeed, I would go much further. I should like 
to see the act so amended that anyone who served in the 
armed forces anywhere would be eligible. I do not agree 
with the theory that the so-called “burnt-out” allowance 
should be considered as an early old age pension. My 
position is very clear. It is that the men and women who 
served in any of the wars in which Canada participated 
were called upon by the country to make an extraordinary 
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sacrifice. Whether or not they returned to civilian life 
unharmed is beside the point. They were called upon to 
perform an extraordinary duty, an extraordinary task. 
They did so, and a grateful country should see to it that 
their wants are now taken care of. The country should be 
proud to do so. 


Should there be any criticism of the way Canada treats 
its veterans—now long after the Second World War—such 
criticism should be because we are treating veterans too 
generously and not because we are not treating them 
generously enough. Those people deserve the best, and 
they should get it. 


Honourable senators, there is one other matter that I 
should like to mention that is of concern to veterans, 
although it is not part of this bill. I understand the dead- 
line for those holding qualification certificates under the 
Veterans Land Act is March 31, 1975. I believe this to be 
wholly wrong. The Veterans Land Act has been a benefi- 
cial piece of legislation. It has enabled thousands of veter- 
ans to build homes under very favourable conditions. It 
has worked well, and I cannot see why it should not be left 
in full force and effect until there are no longer any 
applications from those holding eligibility certificates. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear. 


Senator Macdonald: I know it has been stated that 
there will be new legislation with reference to veterans’ 
housing. There may be new legislation, but I am doubtful 
if it will be as good as the present act from the point of 
view of the veteran. 


I should like to say, in closing, that the action of the 
Minister of Veterans Affairs, in proposing to build a new 
veterans’ hospital in Halifax, is most commendable and 
greatly appreciated. As I mentioned earlier, Bill C-4 is a 
good one, and we on this side of the house are happy to 
support it. 


Hon. W. M. Benidickson: Honourable senators, I had 
not intended to participate in this debate, and am unpre- 
pared. The papers before me are misleading. They relate to 
the next item on the Order Paper, the bill that I sponsored 
last week, which I believe will be further debated later 
today. 

However, I am prompted to speak on Bill C-4 because, in 
my opinion, we have just had in this debate a rather 
beautiful demonstration of the generosity and objectivity 
of honourable senators. 

@ (1450) 


Senator Lang, as he has done in sponsoring other veter- 
ans legislation in this chamber in the past, made an excel- 
lent speech in moving second reading of this bill. He quite 
properly pointed out that the Liberal government for 
which he spoke has not forgotten the veteran, and this bill 
represents a further improvement in the position of the 
veterans. 


Senator Lang’s speech was followed by one of the best 
speeches I have heard for a long time in a review of 
veterans’ benefits, that being the speech made on Novem- 
ber 14 by Senator Bélisle of the Opposition party in this 
chamber. His was an eloquent and informative speech. In 
listening to his speech it occurred to me that if I myself 
could possibly forget the number of people from this 
relatively small nation who participated in either of the 
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two World Wars and the Korean conflict, and the dimin- 
ishing number that is affected by the legislation before us, 
how many others who are not veterans have been 
forgetting. 


More than anything else, I was prompted to speak at 
this time by the remarks made by Senator Macdonald, the 
Whip of the Official Opposition in this chamber. In his 
remarks, Senator Macdonald paid tribute to the present 
Minister of Veterans Affairs, Mr. MacDonald, who is a 
member of a different political party from Senator Mac- 
donald’s. This type of thing is not untypical of the debates 
which, fortunately, we have in the Senate. Through the 
weekly meetings that take place elsewhere on the Hill, I 
have come to know the Honourable Mr. MacDonald, and to 
appreciate his value to veterans as the current Minister of 
Veterans Affairs. 


In my almost 30 years in Parliament I have been 
associated with a number of Ministers of Veterans Affairs. 
It would be, of course, a mistake to start mentioning 
former good ministers by name. One always gets in 
trouble by following such a course of particularization. 
However, on the last occasion that legislation was intro- 
duced in this chamber increasing veterans’ benefits, it was 
sponsored by Senator Daniel Lang, and the excellent Min- 
ister of Veterans Affairs at that time was our colleague, 
Senator Arthur Laing who I deeply regret, due to illness, 
is unable to be with us today. 


To illustrate some of the goodness of politics, I draw the 
attention of honourable senators to a letter I received a 
day or two ago from one of the most famed and kindly 
Ministers of Veterans Affairs, the Honourable Milton 
Gregg, V.C. Honourable senators may wonder what he 
was writing about. He was writing as sponsor of a fund to 
assist in a worthy charitable project of the wife of the 
Honourable Hugh John Flemming, a member of the Die- 
fenbaker government and with opposite political views. 
Mr. Gregg and Mr. Flemming were leaders in New Bruns- 
wick of opposing political parties. Incidents such as this 
have not been unknown to me in the period I have been in 
Parliament, both in the other place and in this chamber. It 
is typical of many of the things not known about political 
life, and combatants in it. 


I have enjoyed being Senator Croll’s deskmate. We sat 
together for many years in the other place after World 
War II. We were elected to the other place after that war 
in 1945 and sat steadily, while we were members of the 
House of Commons, as interested members studying the 
Veterans Charter in the Veterans Affairs Committee. 
Another most active member of that committee during 
that period was Senator Carter, who has continued to be a 
constant friend of the veterans. He too, spoke eloquently 
in relation to this bill this afternoon. Relationships such as 
these are the rewards of public service. 


Once again, I want to pay tribute to Senator Macdonald 
for the generosity he exhibited in his speech to another 
MacDonald, as well as to Senator Bélisle, Senator Lang, 
and all other honourable senators who have spoken in this 
debate. 


Motion agreed to and bill read second time. 


(Senator Benidickson.] 


REFERRED TO COMMITTEE 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the third time? 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, I move that the 
bill be referred to the Standing Senate Committee on 
Health, Welfare and Science. While I am on my feet, I 
should like to announce that the committee will be sitting, 
as soon as the house rises this afternoon in Room 260-N, to 
consider this bill. 


Motion agreed to. 


CUSTOMS TARIFF 
BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING 


The Senate resumed from Thursday, November 14, the 
debate on the motion of Senator Benidickson for the 
second reading of Bill C-27, to amend the Customs Tariff. 


Hon. Rhéal Bélisle: Honourable senators, it gives me 
great pleasure to participate in this debate and to follow 
the brief but eloquent and very informative remarks of 
Senator Benidickson. He was most generous in his com- 
ments regarding my speech on Bill C-4. If Senator Forsey 
will permit, I should like to borrow a phrase he used some 
two or three years ago, which is as follows, “Il a l’habileté 
de laisser parler son coeur avec tant de générosité que je 
vous en suis trés reconnaissant.” 


The purpose of Bill C-27 is to implement the proposed 
tariff reductions which were before the other place at the 
time of dissolution of the 29th Parliament. Since we on 
this side of the chamber are great believers in the liberali- 
zation of trade—and this is not a pun—we can do no more 
but to lend our wholehearted support to tariff reductions 
of any kind. We sincerely hope that the government is 
introducing this legislation because it has finally acquired 
a proper understanding of fundamental economic 
principles. 

The reduction of trade barriers can have three beneficial 
effects. It can permit the Canadian economy to gain from 
specialization a comparative advantage in production for 
domestic as well as foreign markets; it can help the de- 
veloping nations to help themselves by making it easier 
for them to trade with the richer, more industrialized 
countries; and it can help build friendly relations between 
Canada and other nations. 
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It is debatable whether tariff protection offers benefits 
to our domestic industry. At the outset the tariff will 
bring the domestic producer a price advantage and higher 
profits over his foreign competitor; it will not, on the other 
hand, protect the producer from domestic competition, and 
original gains from tariff advantage will tend to be lost. 


The benefits of tariff protection are illusory. Domestic 
owners and workers are competing in an industry erected 
on a false base supported by the threat of force instead of 
by voluntary choices. The force is directed against con- 
sumers. Somebody has to pay for the privilege accorded 
the producer and his employees. That somebody is the 
consumer, and he gets it in the neck. He has to pay the 
prices inflated by protective tariffs. 
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Tariffs put the whole economy on an artifical founda- 
tion instead of a sound business foundation. To say that 
tariffs cannot be removed when an industry or nation has 
become adjusted to operating under trade restrictions is 
no different in principle from arguing against all techno- 
logical change and advance. 


Another myth is that tariffs should be removed gradual- 
ly in order not to offend those who have a direct interest 
in the protected industry. What about the offence to the 
Canadian consumer? What about giving the consumer a 
break? Why not give the consumer the benefit of lower 
prices? 

You know, honourable senators, governments grow 
strong and dictatorial by the granting of special favours. 
Trade restrictions are just another of the handouts which 
a government can grant, thereby increasing its power over 
individuals to the detriment of all. Just witness the cur- 
rent dispute with the United States over the quotas on 
imports of Canadian cattle and hogs. I am not going to 
debate that question today. Trade restrictions of this 
nature, imposed by governments, contribute to scarcity 
rather than abundance. And who suffers? Not govern- 
ments, but you and I—the consumer, the producer, the 
small businessman. 


We favour the abundance of goods and services that are 
widely distributed because it contributes to a high stand- 
ard of living, and a high standard of living depends on the 
free trade of goods and services at competitive prices. 
There are great benefits to be gleaned from free trade; it 
removes the artificial barriers of tariffs, quotas and price 
increases which can be passed along to the consumer. We 
favour the removal of tariffs because it restores justice to 
consumers. 


Honourable senators, last night it was refreshing to hear 
the Minister of Finance, the Honourable John Turner, 
continue his drive against inflation and restate the gov- 
ernment’s intentions to reduce tariffs. I am sure we shall 
have an opportunity to study this subject later, but suffice 
it to say that we welcome the extension of temporary 
tariff reductions on $1 billion worth of consumer goods 
annually to June 30, 1976, and the substantial exemptions, 
or duty-free allowances, for tourists returning to Canada. 


Honourable senators, this bill is a step in the right 
direction, and, hesitant though that step may be, I would 
not want my words to be construed as anything but 
encouragement for further braver steps along these lines. 


Motion agreed to and bill read second time. 


REFERRED TO COMMITTEE 


On motion of Senator Benidickson, bill referred to the 
Standing Senate Committee on Banking, Trade and 
Commerce. 


EXPLOSIVES ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING 


The Senate resumed from Thursday, November 14, the 
debate on the motion of Senator Barrow for the second 
reading of Bill S-17, to amend the Explosives Act. 
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Hon. John M. Macdonald: Honourable senators, before 
making a few brief comments on Bill S-17, I should like to 
congratulate Senator Barrow on his excellent introduction 
of it. As you know, this was the first time he addressed 
this chamber, and he certainly acquitted himself well. As a 
fellow Nova Scotian, I am pleased that he has already 
shown he will be making a fine and useful contribution to 
the work of the Senate. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear. 


Senator Macdonald: Of course, I was not surprised at 
this. While I did not know him personally before he came 
here, I did know him by reputation, and I can assure you, 
honourable senators, that over the years he has earned for 
himself a great reputation in Nova Scotia. He has earned 
for himself a reputation as a man of ability, of professional 
competence, skill and real integrity. 


As was pointed out, the general purpose of these amend- 
ments is to provide for greater control over explosives, 
especially in those areas relating to the purchase, posses- 
sion and transportation of such explosives. I am sure that 
this is a worthy objective. Personally, I feel that the 
stricter the regulations concerning explosives, the better. 


I was interested to learn that there are in Canada 68 
factories licensed to manufacture explosives. I was most 
gratified to know that the present act and the regulations 
made thereunder have been so effective that there has 
been only one fatal accident in the past four years, during 
which period about 900,000 tons of commercial blasting 
explosive have been manufactured in Canada. The record 
is good, and to keep it good it will be necessary to make 
amendments to the act and the regulations from time to 
time. 


There is nothing controversial about the act, and I sup- 
port all but one of the proposed amendments. I notice that 
the definition of ‘authorized explosives” is changed. 
Under the present act “authorized explosive” means “any 
explosive that is declared by the minister to be an author- 
ized explosive.” In other words, it is in the discretion of 
the minister. The proposed amendment is: 


“authorized explosive” means any explosive that is 
declared to be an authorized explosive in accordance 
with the regulations. 
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Why the change is made I do not know. In any event, it 
serves to narrow the definition, as the regulations must be 
made by the Governor in Council, whereas formerly an 
authorized explosive could be declared by the minister. 


I notice also that mention is made in the act itself of 
what it calls “efficient inspection” by provincial authori- 
ties. Indeed, there are two places where I should like to 
make a short comment on this principle. For example, the 
act itself defines a magazine as follows: 


“magazine” means any building, storehouse, structure 
or place in which any explosive is kept or stored, but 
does not include (a) a place at or in and for the use of 
a mine or quarry in a province in which provision is 
made by the law of such province for the efficient 
inspection of mines and quarries and explosives used 
in connection therewith— 


Further on in the section 16, dealing with inquiries into 
accidents, we find that the minister may direct an inquiry 
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to be made when an accident occurs, but then subsection 
(3) says: 


This section does not apply where an accident has 
been caused by an explosion of an explosive occurring 
in any mine or quarry or metallurgical work in any 
province in which provision is made by the law of 
such province for a proper and thorough investigation 
and inquiry into the cause of such accident. 


The question I ask is: Who is to be the judge; who is to say 
that a province has such laws? I will not presume to say 
that the minister proposes to do this but it is a point 
which, while not too important, I would like to see 
clarified. 


The bill also provides some increased penalties for 
offences under the act. I do not know how many prosecu- 
tions there are in an average year or how common such 
offences are, but I presume the increased penalties are to 
act as a deterrent. If not, then they must be just the result 
of inflation. 


Honourable senators, I mentioned that there is one 
clause in the bill that I do not agree with. I direct your 
attention to clause 21(2). Clause 21 outlines offences 
under the act, but subclause (2) says this: 


No person shall be convicted under this section of 
having an explosive in his possession if he establishes 
that he manufactured, imported or purchased the ex- 
plosive in accordance with the requirements of this 
Act and the regulations. 


In other words, all that is saying is that a person will not 
be convicted of the offence if he can prove that he did not 
commit it. That is a direct violation of the great principle 
of our criminal law that a person is innocent until he is 
proven guilty. Another great principle is that the Crown 
must prove guilt beyond a reasonable doubt. This is some- 
thing I would like to see eliminated by the committee 
when this bill goes before it. 


Apart from that, I am in general agreement with the 
clauses contained in this bill. 


Motion agreed to and bill read second time. 


REFERRED TO COMMITTEE 


On motion of Senator Barrow, bill referred to the Stand- 
ing Senate Committee on Banking, Trade and Commerce. 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, I move that the 
Senate do now adjourn, to re-assemble at the call of the 
bell at 8 o’clock this evening. I take this opportunity to 
remind honourable senators that the Standing Senate 
Committee on Health, Welfare and Science will be sitting 
in a few moments in room 260-N to consider Bill C-4, 
which has just received second reading. 


The Senate adjourned during pleasure. 


At 8 p.m. the sitting was resumed. 
[Senator Macdonald.] 


STATUTE LAW (VETERANS AND CIVILIAN WAR 
ALLOWANCES) AMENDMENT BILL, 1974 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE 


Leave having been given to revert to Reports of 
Committees: 


Senator Carter, Chairman of the Standing Senate Com- 
mittee on Health, Welfare and Science, reported that the 
committee had considered Bill C-4, to amend the War 
Veterans Allowances Act and the Civilian War Pensions 
and Allowances Act, and had directed that the bill be 
reported without amendment. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the third time? 


Senator Langlois moved that the bill be placed on the 
Orders of the Day for third reading at the next sitting. 


Motion agreed to. 


DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRY, TRADE AND 
COMMERCE ACT 


BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING—DEBATE ADJOURNED 


Hon. Douglas D. Everett moved second reading of Bill 
S-15, to amend the Department of Industry, Trade and 
Commerce Act. 


He said: Honourable senators, Bill S-15 is an act to 
amend the Department of Industry, Trade and Commerce 
Act. That act gives certain powers to the Minister of 
Industry, Trade and Commerce, and the ones that are 
relevant to the purposes of this bill amendment are in 
section 5 which begins: 


The Minister of Industry, Trade and Commerce shall 


(a) promote the establishment, growth and efficien- 
cy of manufacturing, processing and tourist indus- 
tries in Canada, contribute to the sound develop- 
ment and productivity of Canadian industry 
generally and foster the expansion of Canadian 
trade. 


This is followed by subsection (e), which requires the 
minister to “provide support services for industrial and 
trade development, including information, import analysis 
and traffic services.” 


Under section 6 of the act: 


The Minister of Industry, Trade and Commerce, in 
exercising his powers and carrying out his duties and 
functions under this Act, 


(a) shall, where appropriate, make use of the ser- 
vices and facilities of other departments, branches 
or agencies of the Government of Canada. 


It is clear from the requirements of the Department of 
Industry, Trade and Commerce Act that one of the main 
duties of the Minister of Industry, Trade and Commerce is 
to encourage the growth of Canadian manufacturing and 
processing industries, for it is through this endeavour that 
Canada can improve its balance of trade by reducing 
imports and increasing exports. It is through the develop- 
ment of Canadian manufacturing and processing indus- 
tries that we can develop Canadian business enterprises, 
and increase employment. 
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Clearly, as is well known to honourable senators, 
Canada imports an enormous amount of its annual con- 
sumption of goods. If it were possible to replace those 
imported goods by goods manufactured in Canada we 
would achieve one of the main objectives of the powers 
conferred on the Minister of Industry, Trade and 
Commerce. 


In order to know what sort of industry should be devel- 
oped to manufacture goods to replace imported goods, we 
must know what sort of goods we are bringing into 
Canada, and we must know what they are with some 
precision, for it is on that knowledge that we can develop 
the potential for new industries which can manufacture 
the goods to replace those imports. The analyzing of this 
sort of information is known as import analysis, and it is 
undertaken by the officials of the Department of Industry, 
Trade and Commerce. However, the Customs Act prohib- 
its the examination of the material that goes to make up a 
sound import analysis. 


Section 172(3) of the Customs Act says that in no case 
shall an invoice be shown, or a copy thereof given, to any 
person other than the importer or an officer, except upon 
an order or a subpoena of a court of justice. The act goes 
on to define an officer as a person employed in the 
administration or enforcement of the act, and includes any 
member of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police. However, 
this preclusion is overridden by section 23(2) of the Statis- 
tics Act, which does allow an examination of customs 
invoices by the chief statistician. Arising out of this 
power, Statistics Canada has entered into a departmental 
arrangement with Revenue Canada and with the Depart- 
ment of Industry, Trade and Commerce whereby members 
of the staff of the Department of Industry, Trade and 
Commerce have been sworn under the Statistics Act and 
have conducted import analyses and published the results. 


Unfortunately, the classifications used by Statistics 
Canada are often too broad for proper import analysis. 


I think it is probably clear to honourable senators that, 
if we intend to replace imported goods with Canadian 
manufactured goods, we must realize that before any busi- 
nessman would be prepared to make the kind of invest- 
ment involved, he would require precise information on 
the sort of goods being imported now, and precise informa- 
tion as to all the classifications of those goods. Otherwise 
he would be unable to make a proper investment decision. 


The bill before us proposes that a new section 6.1 be 
added to the Department of Industry, Trade and Com- 
merce Act to permit detailed import analyses by officials 
of the Department of Industry, Trade and Commerce. It 
will mean that copies of invoices and import entries con- 
cerning goods imported into Canada will be available to 
persons who have been designated by the Minister of 
Industry, Trade and Commerce, and who have taken an 
oath similar to that required under the Statistics Act. The 
amendment does outline certain prohibitions which are 
similar to those provided by section 16(1) of the Statistics 
Act. Only persons who have taken the oath can examine 
the customs invoices, and no disclosure of information is 
allowed which would make it possible to identify any 
importer or agent or customer of an importer. 
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Further, the minister is authorized to disclose informa- 
tion only when consent in writing has been given by the 
person to whom the information relates, or when it is 
available to the public by. operation of law. In this respect 
this provision is similar to section 16(3) of the Statistics 
Act, and the penalties provided in this amendment are 
exactly the same as those penalties provided by the Statis- 
tics Act. 


Honourable senators, when the appropriate time comes I 
am going to suggest that we refer this bill to the Standing 
Senate Committee on Banking, Trade and Commerce, 
because in passing it we are, in effect, granting to persons 
designated by the minister a right to examine the confi- 
dential information possessed by the Customs Branch of 
Revenue Canada. Nevertheless, I feel less apprehensive 
about this than about the power presently conferred in the 
Statistics Act, because that power is conferred in part by 
Order in Council, whereas this power is conferred directly 
by Parliament on conditions laid down in the amendment 
before you. 


However, when we examine the bill in committee it is 
my hope that we will consider certain aspects of it to 
determine whether or not certain clauses should be 
added—clauses which are present in the Statistics Act 
now but which are not in this bill. I am thinking specifi- 
cally of section 17(1) of the Statistics Act, which states 
that information derived from this sort of examination is 
privileged and is not compellable in court; section 33 of the 
Statistics Act, which states clearly that no person can use 
information derived from a confidential source, such as 
this, for speculative purposes; and section 36, which pro- 
vides a two-year limitation of action for prosecution under 
the act. 


I think that this amendment, though, taken in the 
whole, is useful, for it will contribute to the development 
of a sound import analysis system which, in turn, will 
contribute to the growth of Canadian manufacturing, 
increased employment, an improved balance of trade and 
an improved formulation of Canadian commercial policy. I 
am informed by officials of the Department of Industry, 
Trade and Commerce that, as a result of import analyses, 
over the last three or four years 11 manufacturing firms in 
Canada have expanded their operations, seven new estab- 
lishments have been created, 3,000 jobs have been added to 
the economy, and the aggregate new investment is greater 
than $150 million. It is their opinion—and I am sure we 
will wish to ask them about their views in committee— 
that import analysis has played a large role in this growth 
of Canadian manufacturing. 


Senator Hayden: Is my friend clear on the point that 
when this information has been conveyed to those who 
have been designated by the minister it is beyond the 
reach of a subpoena or an order for production of docu- 
ments in any proceedings? 


Senator Everett: I am not clear on that, honourable 
senators, and that is why I am suggesting that in the 
committee we examine, with the witnesses and, hopefully, 
the minister, the question of whether or not section 17(1) 
of the Statistics Act should be added to this bill. That 
would clearly make such information privileged, and not 
capable of being compelled in court. 
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Senator Buckwold: Would the honourable senator 
permit a question? It may be that this should be asked in 
committee, but I was wondering, when he brought to our 
attention the number of new manufacturing companies 
that have been established as a result of what is called 
“import analysis,” how the information was obtained if 
this amendment is needed. I should also like to know how 
this amendment would improve matters. 


Senator Everett: The Statistics Act already provides the 
power to obtain information on which import analysis can 
be done. Import analysis has been carried out, and is being 
carried out. However, it is carried out under Section 23(2) 
of the Statistics Act. What is being suggested in this bill is 
that that power lie directly with the Department of Indus- 
try, Trade and Commerce; that it not be the subject of 
either an order in council or an interdepartmental agree- 
ment but, rather, that the whole matter be on the table as 
it is under this amendment with clear powers, stating 
what the officials and the Minister of Industry, Trade and 
Commerce can do with respect to getting import analysis 
information. 


Senator Grosart: I wonder if I could ask the honourable 
senator who has introduced the bill if he would give us a 
little more information on the “notwithstanding” aspect. 
This new access to invoices and other customs documents 
is to be made available to the Minister of Industry, Trade 
and Commerce “notwithstanding subsection 172(3) of the 
Customs Act.” Would he be good enough to give us the 
import of that section, and indicate to the Senate what is 
the essential protection that is provided by that section of 
the Customs Act? 


Senator Everett: Section 172 of the Customs Act says 
that no invoice shall be shown to any person other than an 
officer, and that is the protection provided all importers. 


Senator Grosart: An officer of National Revenue? 


Senator Everett: An officer employed in the administra- 
tion or enforcement of the Customs Act, as such. So it 
would preclude an officer of Revenue Canada, who is 
involved in the enforcement of the Income Tax Act. 


On motion of Senator Beaubien, debate adjourned. 
@ (2020) 


STATUTES OF CANADA 


BILL TO REVISE REFERENCES TO THE COURT OF QUEEN’S 
BENCH OF THE PROVINCE OF QUEBEC—SECOND READING— 
DEBATE ADJOURNED 


Hon. Léopold Langlois moved the second reading of Bill 
S-16, to revise references to the Court of Queen’s Bench of 
the Province of Quebec. 

[Translation] 


He said: Honourable senators, this bill is of relative 
importance, but in order to enable honourable senators to 
fully understand its thrust, I believe I shall have to recall 
the history of the Court of Queen’s Bench in the Province 
of Quebec. 

Please forgive me, then, for taking up your time to go 
back one hundred and twenty-five years, in order to give 
you an historical outline which strikes me as of prime 
importance. 


(Senator Everett.] 
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Senator Flynn: Why not go back to the deluge right 
away? 


Senator Langlois: No, 125 years is far from the deluge. 
My honourable friend is perhaps alluding to the time he 
has been in the Opposition, but that is only by analogy. 


One hundred and twenty-five years ago, the Parliament 
of Canada proceeded to reorganize the whole administra- 
tion of justice in Lower Canada as it was then, and put in 
place the structures by which, basically, we are still gov- 
erned today. In this regard, I am referring to Statute 12 
Victoria, chapters 37 and 38 of 1849. 


Section 2 of chapter 37 created the Court of Queen’s 
Bench. This act gave this court double jurisdiction, 
namely, through section 5, jurisdiction in appeal in civil 
matters, and, through section 24, jurisdiction in the first 
instance in criminal matters. 


In fact, the same judges exercised this double compe- 
tence. On the other hand, the fact that the court had 
jurisdiction in appeal in criminal cases at that time is not 
clearly indicated. 


Chapter 38 created the Superior Court. It gave the latter 
general civil competence in the first instance, through 
section 6, and set it up as a collegial court—and I under- 
line the term “collegial court”—of at least two and no 
more than three judges, through section 15. The same 
chapter created the Circuit Court which, however, does 
not interest us for the time being. 


Those two acts came into force, through proclamation on 
December 24, 1849, see The Canada Gazette, No. 441, Decem- 
ber 8, 1949, pages 9 and 10. 


In the following years changes were brought to this 
system. 


In 1857, there were three provisions in chapter 44 which 
are of interest for our discussion. 


First, under section 21, the jurisdiction of the Court of 
Queen’s Bench in appeal was clearly recognized for civil 
and criminal matters. 


Under section 30, it was provided that the judges of the 
Superior Court could preside over the Court of Queen’s 
Bench sitting as a court of first instance in criminal 
matters. 


Under section 37, the quorum of the Superior Court was 
re-established as being one judge, therefore the disappear- 
ance of the principle of collegiality to which I referred 
earlier. 


In 1861, chapters 77 and 78 were used to reorganize the 
two courts but without altering their basic principles. 


Chapter 77 established the Court of Queen’s Bench. 


It was given an appeal jurisdiction in civil matters—and 
I stress “in civil matters’—and an appeal jurisdiction in 
criminal matters and it was also given jurisdiction of first 
instance in criminal matters. Finally, Superior Court 
judges were allowed to sit in this court. 


By chapter 78, the same bill established the Superior 
Court and gave it civil jurisdiction of first instance. 

The same situation is to be found in the Revised Statutes 
of Quebec of 1888 and 1909. 


However, the situation changed in 1920 with Act 10, Geo. 
V., ch. 79, sec. 50. The legislature then decreed that Supe- 
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rior Court judges would hereafter sit, and not only be 
allowed to sit, in the Court of Queen’s Bench acting as a 
court of first instance in criminal matters. 


Since then, we find the same clause in the Revised 
Statutes of 1925 and 1964. An amendment subsequently 
brought in 1969 does not affect my statement up to now. 


I understand, honourable senators, that Quebec is the 
only Canadian province where two superior courts of first 
instance coexist, one with civil jurisdiction and the other 
with criminal jurisdiction, entirely independent one from 
the other, but presided over by the same judges. Such a 
situation does give rise to serious difficulties which I will 
state rather briefly. 


Originally, the judges of the Court of Queen’s Bench did 
sit on appeal for civil cases and in first instance for 
criminal cases. 


Later on, they were also given the appeal jurisdiction 
for criminal cases. 


Then their replacement in courts of first instance by 
judges of the Superior Court became optional. This is a 
summary of the situation and its development. 


Finally, they were restricted to the jurisdiction on 
appeal and were excluded from courts of first instance 
which no longer had designated judges, but were presided 
over by the judges of the Superior Court. 


Such a situation had two disadvantages: the ambiguity 
of appellations and, in the second place, the ambiguity of 
jurisdictions. 


First let us examine the ambiguity resulting from the 
appellations. 


There was, on the one hand, and there will still be until 
the legislation before us is passed—the situation will 
remain—appeals from the Court of Queen’s Bench, crimi- 
nal jurisdiction of first instance, to the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, appellate jurisdiction in criminal matters. 


On the other hand, there are appeals from the Superior 
Court to the Court of Queen’s Bench, appellate jurisdic- 
tion in civil matters. 


Finally, the judges of the Superior Court with jurisdic- 
tion in civil matters are the ones who preside over the 
Court of Queen’s Bench, criminal jurisdiction of first 
instance. 


All this may seem rather confusing, because the same 
terms are used and at times they have different meanings. 


A layman could find this very confusing and, in my 
opinion, this useless complication works against the inter- 
ests of justice. 


Let us now look at the ambiguous powers. 


Since the Storgoff judgment, 1945, R.C.S. 526, it is recog- 
nized that the writ of Habeas Corpus and, in general, the 
prerogative writs are either civil or criminal according to 
the nature of the original proceedings to which they relate. 
Experience however shows that it is often difficult to 
determine whether a case falls clearly under civil or crimi- 
nal jurisdiction. 


Now, the existence in Quebec of two distinct courts for 
those two areas compel the suitors, often in great haste 
and within a short delay, to make a choice which is 


sometimes contentious and on which there might be some 
divergence of opinions. 


That situation is in my opinion contrary to a sound 
administration of justice. It subdues the right of citizens 
to the hazards of a procedural choice which should not be 
imposed upon them. 


Specially—and this really is the ridiculous aspect of the 
situation—since the same judges are presiding over both 
courts, so that a judge may reject today a petition because 
it has been submitted to him in his capacity of judge of the 
Court of Queen’s Bench, Criminal Jurisdiction, Trial Divi- 
sion, and the same judge may accept on the following day 
the same petition when it is submitted to him in his 
capacity as judge of the Superior Court. 


Those are not just theories, but true facts which are 
included in the casebooks of our province. 


_In the Lafleur case—and I would like to quote some of 
those key decisions—1964 S.C.R. 412, the Supreme Court of 
Canada decided that for the issuance of a writ of prohibi- 
tion in criminal matters, only the Court of Queen’s Bench 
Criminal Jurisdiction, Trial Division, had competence and 
it quashed a writ issued under the authority of the Supe- 
rior Court whose presiding judge was nevertheless ex- 
officio a judge of the Queen’s Bench Court, Trial Division. 


In the Faber case, 1969 Q.B. 1017, the Quebec Appeal 
Court confirmed the rejection of a petition for a writ of 
prohibition submitted to the Court of Queen’s Bench, 
Criminal Jurisdiction, Trial Division, against the coroner 
of the district of Montreal on the ground that it was not a 
criminal matter and that only the Superior Court had 
competence. In that case, the Court of Queen’s Bench was 
presided by no other than the Deputy Chief Justice of the 
Superior Court of that time, the late Honourable George S. 
Challies. 


In the Cuddihy case of 1972 A.C. 514 the Appeal Court 
quashed the judgment of the Superior Court and stated it 
had competence to issue a writ of certiorari against a 
judgment by a judge of the Provincial Court acting under 
a penal statute since it was not, contrary to what the 
Superior Court had decided, a criminal matter. 


Finally, during the inquiry into organized crime in 
Montreal by the Quebec Police Commission several judg- 
ments were rendered in 1973, and here are the main ones. 


In the Di Iorio case, Q.B.C. No. 27-3120-73 of March 6, 
1973, Justice Bisson, sitting in Court of Queen’s Bench 
Criminal Jurisdiction, Trial Division, stated he had no 
jurisdiction to issue a writ of prohibition against the 
Quebec Police Commission since its action did not come 
under criminal law. 


In the Fontaine case, C.Q.B. No. 274-103-73, March 1, 
1973, Mr. Justice Hugessen agreed in principle with the 
previous judgment of Mr. Justice Bisson. However, he 
stated that application had been made before him for a 
writ of Habeas Corpus subsequent to a charge of contempt 
of court, and that this act of contempt that had been 
committed before the Quebec Police Commission had 
taken the proportions of criminal contempt. Mr. Justice 
Hugessen held that the Court of the Queen’s Bench, crimi- 
nal jurisdiction of first instance, was competent. 
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In the Fontaine case, ibidem, March 14, 1973, Mr. Justice 
Hugessen, then presiding over the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, authorized a writ of Habeas Corpus. 

Dealing with the Rollin & Pearson case, C.Q.B. No. 
27-004406-73, of March 21st, 1973, Mr. Justice Hugessen 
stated again that the Court of Queen’s Bench was com- 
petent, but basically rejected the request for a writ of 
Habeas Corpus. 

Dealing with another case, the Di Iorio case, No. 27-4866- 
73, of March 30th, 1973, Mr. Justice Hugessen followed the 
same philosophy and basically ordered the issue of a writ 
of Habeas Corpus. 


@ (2030) 


On April 3rd, 1973, that same Mr. Justice Hugessen, 
sitting in the Court of Queen’s Bench ordered that the 
plaintiff be immediately released. 


Finally, in the Garry Ball case, No. 27-008 227-73, on June 
6th, 1973, Mr. Justice Bisson held that the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, Criminal Jurisdiction of first instance, was not 
competent to authorize a writ of certiorari in respect of a 
charge for contempt of court laid by the Quebec Police 
Commission, and that only the Superior Court was com- 
petent in that respect. The wording of his conclusion was 
quite significant considering that he could chair both 
courts, and I quote, for the information of honourable 
senators: 


“Therefore, for all those reasons, I have to uphold the 
defendant’s request for inadmissibility and to state 
that I have no jurisdiction, as a judge of the Court of 
Queen’s Bench, criminal jurisdiction, to hear the 
claimant’s appeal by certiorari against the Police 
Commission’s decision on May eight (8), nineteen 
seventy-three (1973).” 


Honourable senators, I apologize for having taken too 
much of your time for the purpose of my long demonstra- 
tion. However, I admit it seems conclusive enough to 
warrant no further explanations. In my opinion, public 
interest commanded that an end be put to such a situation 
where the ordinary man wondered which of both concur- 
rent courts chaired by the same judges would receive him 
favourably. 


Furthermore, the artificial nature of all this legal struc- 
ture appears clearly on every occasion—and they are 
many—a judge allows, at a hearing, the words “Court of 
Queen’s Bench” to be used instead of “Superior Court”, or 
vice versa. Normally, a suitor should not be allowed to 
change forum so easily. These judicial acrobatics are made 
possible due to the identification of the same judge in both 
courts at the same time. 


It was therefore necessary to clear this mess. The 
remedy chosen by Quebec’s National Assembly was simply 
to abolish the Court of Queen’s Bench and transfer its 
jurisdiction to the Appeal Court on the one hand and to 
the Superior Court on the other. 


The Quebec National Assembly started working in that 
direction by passing Bill 36 entitled “An act to amend the 
Judicial Courts Act and other provisions concerning the 
administration of justice”, which was assented to on July 
31, 1974. And here, I want to refer to page 2276 of Hansard 
of the Quebec National Assembly and more particularly to 
two paragraphs from the speech of the Quebec Minister of 


(Senator Langlois.] 


Justice, the Hon. Mr. Choquette, when he moved the 
second reading of Bill 36 and I quote: 


However important it is to simplify our legal system— 
I would like to recall at this time the intention of the 
government, which I have expressed several times, to 
simplify the Quebec court system so that it is perfect- 
ly simple, discernible and understandable for the ordi- 
nary men and citizens—whatever our intention to 
substantially amend our legal system, intention which 
will be outlined in a white paper to be published next 
fall, it would not be unprofitable to simplify immedi- 
ately this system by eliminating a court which is now 
obsolete, the Court of Queen’s Bench established 125 
years ago, and to replace it by Court of Appeal for 
Quebec, called simply the Court of Appeal which 
would make judgments on all appeals in civil and 
criminal matters, and at the same time, to confer to 
the Superior Court the jurisdiction previously exer- 
cised by the Court of Queen’s Bench in criminal mat- 
ters in first instance so that the Superior Court and its 
judges may hold from now on jurisdiction in first 
instance, both for common criminal and civil matters. 
I believe that this would simplify our system and 
contribute to a better understanding of the adminis- 
tration of justice. 


I should now say that before the introduction of Bill 36 
in the National Assembly of Quebec, Section 1 of Chapter 
18 of the Statutes of 1966-67 had added to Section 1 of the 
Courts of Justice Act of 1964, R.S.Q., Chapter 20, the 
following subparagraph: 


“The Court of Queen’s Bench shall also be called the 
Court of Appeal when it exercises its appellate juris- 
diction whether in civil or in criminal matters.” 


This provision has been in effect since September lst, 
1966. The change that has been just completed in July 
1974, at the National Assembly of Quebec was initiated in 
1966. And, on September Ist 1966, there was put into effect 
the new Civil Procedure Code of Quebec in which section 
22 mentions only the Court of Appeal with no reference to 
the Court of Queen’s Bench, the appeal jurisdiction. There 
was then a fait accompli in this respect as early as 1966. 
But, in the federal legislation, the 1970 Judges Act, R.S. 
Chap. J-1, Section 9 refers only to the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, as well as the Supreme Court of Canada Act, 
Chapter S-19, Section 6 and 30, subsection 2. 


An analysis of the Revised Statutes of Canada of 1970 
indicates that the following acts are affected by the 
change made by the National Assembly of Quebec in July 
this year. I will simply refer honourable senators to the 
schedule of the legislation before us where we find a 
complete list of all federal statutes that are amended by 
the bill before us. 


Furthermore, if the status of Superior Court judges does 
not present any problem, that of judges of the Appeal 
Court, all appointed judges of the Court of Queen’s Bench, 
must be explicitly confirmed. 


Lastly, I shall point out a provision that I earnestly 
consider as erroneous—the Winding-up Act, R.S., c. W-10, 
subsection 137(2) that is also included in the list contained 
in the schedule of the bill before us. 
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In fact, clause 2 of chapter W-10 defines the Superior 
Court as a “court” of Quebec. 


Clauses 10 and following give to the Superior Court 
jurisdiction on winding-up orders. 


Subsection 137(1) empowers the judges of the various 
courts throughout Canada,—therefore, in Quebec, of the 
Superior Court—to adopt practice rules. 


Subsection 137(2) makes this power an obligation in the 
provinces of Quebec and Ontario. 


In the case of Ontario, it imposes that obligation upon 
the judges of the Ontario Supreme Court, which corre- 
sponds to the definition of the word “court” in section 2 
for Ontario. 


But when it deals with Quebec, the same paragraph 
imposes the obligation to establish practice rules—and I 
wish to draw the honourable senators’ attention to this— 
upon the judges, not of the Quebec Superior Court but of 
the Court of Queen’s Bench, that is, the Court of Appeal 
for the Province of Quebec. To me that seems utterly 
inconceivable. 


Therefore, it seems to me incongruous that Parliament 
should empower the judges of the Court of Appeal and 
even impose upon them the duty to approve practice rules 
within an act, the Winding-up Act, the administration of 
which comes under the jurisdiction of another Court, 
namely, the Superior Court. 


Should there be a mistake, as it seems obvious to me, it 
should be corrected through the amendments now before 
us. Besides, judges of the Court of Appeal never approved 
practice rules under the Winding-up Act, for it was the 
Superior Court which did it. 


Now, as I just said, this bill affects several federal laws 
and if I may, I will continue in English for this part of my 
speech. 


@ (2040) 


[English] 

As the long title of this bill indicates, its purpose is to 
revise all references in federal statutes to the Court of 
Queen’s Bench of the Province of Quebec. In July 1974 the 
National Assembly of the Province of Quebec abolished 
the Court of Queen’s Bench in that province, and trans- 
ferred its appellate functions to the Court of Appeal, and 
its functions as a court of first instance in criminal mat- 
ters to the Superior Court of Quebec. The Quebec legisla- 
tion amending the Courts of Justice Act and other legisla- 
tive provisions relating to the administration of justice 
and to registry offices, Bill 36, was assented to on July 31, 
1974, and will come into force on a date to be fixed by 
proclamation. The federal statutes referred to in the bill 
before us contain references to the Quebec Court of 
Queen’s Bench, and, as a result, Quebec is effectively 
precluded from bringing its legislation into force until the 
amendments in this bill are enacted. 


The amendments proposed in this bill will effect. the 
necessary changes in the federal statutes by substituting 
the expression “Superior Court” or “Court of,Appeal,” as 
the case may be, for the expression “Court of Queen’s 
Bench,” or “Court of Queen’s Bench (Crown side),” or 
“Court of Queen’s Bench, appeal side.” 


The transitional provisions in the bill ensure, first, that 
judges of the Court of Queen’s Bench continue as judges 
of the Court of Appeal and are deemed to have been 
appointed to the Court of Appeal; secondly, that the new 
court designations are deemed to replace the former court 
designations in every proceeding commenced prior to the 
commencement of this act; and, thirdly, that a reference to 
the old designations in any other act, or document, instru- 
ment, regulation, proclamation or order in council is held 
to be a reference to the new designations with respect to 
any matter subsequent to the commencement of this act. 


I beg honourable senators’ pardon for having been so 
long in my presentation, but I deemed these explanations 
necessary for a better comprehension of this bill, especial- 
ly for those who are not versed in legal matters. I would 
summarize by saying that the proposed amendments are 
simply companion amendments in order that the federal 
statutes conform with the provincial statutes in respect of 
the Court of Queen’s Bench of the Province of Quebec. 


I thank you, honourable senators, for your kind atten- 
tion, and I commend this bill to your favourable 
consideration. 


On motion of Senator Flynn, debate adjourned. 
@ (2050) 


CANADA PENSION PLAN 
BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING 


The Senate resumed from Tuesday, November 12, the 
debate on the motion of Senator Carter for the second 
reading of Bill C-22, to amend the Canada Pension Plan. 


Hon. John M. Macdonald: Honourable senators, as 
mentioned by the sponsor, this bill is not a short one. It is 
46 pages in length, and it contains 56 clauses. However, 
many of these clauses are technical in nature and are 
consequential on some of the major changes made in the 
Canada Pension Plan by the bill. It is with these major 
changes that we are concerned. 


I think the sponsor followed the proper course when in 
his explanation he broke the bill down into its component 
parts, and dealt very effectively with each of the major 
objectives. Since he gave such an effective presentation, 
there is little which needs to be discussed further at this 
time. Certainly, I believe there is general agreement with 
the aims the bill seeks to achieve. 


No one will object to those provisions, for example, that 
will make the surviving spouse and children of a deceased 
or disabled female contributor entitled to benefits under 
the same conditions as the surviving spouse and children 
of a male contributor. Indeed, this is so reasonable and so 
fair that one wonders why it was not provided in the 
original act. I notice, though, that while in such cases 
retroactive entitlement is provided for, retroactive pay- 
ment is not provided for. I do not understand why this 
should be so, since the female contributor made contribu- 
tions just as the male contributor did. It was an injustice 
that these contributors were not treated in the same 
manner as male contributors. While the amending bill will 
remedy that injustice, I believe there is at least a moral 
obligation to make the benefit payments retroactive. If 
retroactive payments are not to be made, then the dis- 
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crimination against the female contributors is given a 
permanent place in our legislation. 


Speaking of retroactive payments, there is another case 
dealt with by the act itself which I find very confusing. I 
do not understand why it is that, if a person is late in 
applying for the Canada pension after he or she becomes 
qualified, retroactive payment will be made for only one 
year prior to the application. To me it is absolutely incred- 
ible that, for example, a person who becomes, say, 70 years 
of age and does not make application for the pension until 
two years later, will be paid for only one year retroactive- 
ly, although that same person and his employer have made 
the required contributions. To my mind, he is not receiv- 
ing what is rightfully his, but section 66 of the Canada 
Pension Plan makes legal what I call this misappropria- 
tion of funds. 


Honourable senators, there are two cases—there may be 
others—where I fail to see what principle is being fol- 
lowed in not making retroactive payments. If the pension 
fund was in poor shape the ground of expediency might be 
invoked, but the fund is in excellent condition and its 
assets are now almost $7 billion. I would urge the govern- 
ment to amend the Canada Pension Plan further so as to 
cure such injustices. 


I expect there is general agreement with the provision 
whereby contributions will not be collected from persons 
whose religion forbids them to participate in the Canada 
Pension Plan and with the provision which will allow 
persons to collect the Canada pension at age 65 and to 
continue working if they so wish and have the opportunity 
to do so. And I may say here that I hope the contributions 
made by—or, rather, collected from—those persons whose 
religion does not allow them to participate in the plan will 
be returned to them. 


Honourable senators, there is one clause of the bill to 
which I am opposed, and that is clause 32 which adds a 
subsection (2) to section 64 of the Canada Pension Plan. 
The existing section 64 itself is a very good section. It 
provides that a benefit shall not be assigned, charged, 
attached, anticipated or given as security, and any trans- 
action purporting to assign, charge, attach, anticipate or 
give as security a benefit is void. In effect, the insertion of 
subsection (2) will mean that this fine existing provision 
will not apply in cases where welfare is given to a person 
who has qualified but has not received his or her Canada 
pension. 


The purpose of subsection (2) is to permit the minister 
to repay from the person’s pension amounts paid as wel- 
fare in that period. In other words, if a person is in such 
poor financial condition that he must have welfare assist- 
ance while awaiting his Canada pension, he can be forced 
to sign an authority to have those payments deducted 
from his pension. Of course, it would not be put so bluntly 
to the person; it would just be intimated to him that if he 
did not give the authority he would not get the welfare 
assistance. If, after qualifying for a pension, he were to 
receive welfare for, say, three months, then the pension 
for those three months could go to the provincial welfare 
authorities. 

@ (2100) 


I understand that this obnoxious provision is inserted at 
the request of the provinces. I am glad the federal authori- 


[Senator Macdonald.] 


ties had nothing to do with it. I do not know what prov- 
ince requested it, but I cannot believe that Nova Scotia, or 
any of the Atlantic provinces, would ask for it. Here is 
some poor fellow who has to have welfare in order to live; 
he is poor—he must be—and this new subsection is going 
to make sure that he stays poor. It appears to me to be a 
sort of legalized oppression of the poor or near-poor. 


I would say here that I think wide use should be made of 
the amendment in clause 33, because under it the minister 
will be able to remit overpayments when the cost of 
collection is out of proportion to the amount of the over- 
payment, or in circumstances where such repayment 
would cause undue hardship. It is my understanding that 
this discretion, as a general rule, will be used only when 
amounts of $50 or less are involved. If that is so, I believe a 
more generous policy should be followed. 


Honourable senators, while expressing general approval 
of the bill in principle, I would not wish to give the 
impression that no further major amendments are neces- 
sary or desirable. I hope the minister will continue to 
study until an acceptable formula or method is found to 
bring housewives under the provisions of the Canada 
Pension Plan. I have read the discussion paper, Housewives 
and the Canada Pension Plan, which was presented by the 
minister to the House of Commons Standing Committee 
on Health, Welfare and Social Affairs on April 4 last. I 
found it an interesting and informative document. It does, 
I think, show why the proposals advanced so far to bring 
housewives under the plan are either not workable or are 
not beneficial enough to be acceptable. 


At various times in the past I have mentioned that it 
should be possible to draft legislation that can be under- 
stood by the ordinary people whom it is going to affect. 
This bill is a perfect example of unnecessary complication. 
It is exactly the sort of thing I had in mind. It contains 
many long, involved sentences which, even for those used 
to legislation, are difficult to understand, and which, for 
the ordinary man or woman, are impossible to follow. Let 
me refer, for example, to clauses 9 and 11. You will find 
there sentences containing more than 100 words. Surely 
we can do better than that. 


Nevertheless, since the bill contains so many worth- 
while amendments, we on this side of the house are happy 
to support it. 


Hon. Chesley W. Carter: Honourable senators— 


The Hon. the Speaker: I wish to inform the Senate that 
if the honourable Senator Carter speaks now his speech 
will have the effect of closing the debate on the motion for 
second reading of this bill. 


Senator Carter: Honourable senators, I thank my hon- 
ourable friend for his remarks on this bill. I shall not take 
up much of the time of the house tonight, because I quite 
agree with what he has said. 


When I studied the bill I, too, felt that female contribu- 
tors should receive some consideration because, while they 
become entitled retroactively, the payment is not retroac- 
tive but comes into force only upon the proclamation of 
the bill. I must confess that I never received a proper 
explanation for that, so I quite agree with what Senator 
Macdonald said about female contributors, and also about 
people aged 65 and 70. 
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With respect to the refunding to the provinces of pay- 
ments made to welfare recipients when they become eli- 
gible for Canada Pension Plan benefits, I must say that 
this is also a matter I questioned when I read the bill. Like 
Senator Macdonald, I discovered that this was a provision 
included at the request of the provinces. Like him, I 
understood that clause 33 of the bill would give to the 
minister the authority to remit payments in the case of 
welfare recipients who in his opinion should receive spe- 
cial consideration, but I never heard anything about a $50 
limit on such refunding. The impression I was given, when 
I inquired about this measure, was that there was no limit 
on what the minister might remit. 


As an aside to that, I recall hearing that the Minister of 
Veterans Affairs often wished that his legislation con- 
tained a similar provision, because veterans are often 
faced with the necessity of repaying overpayments which 
are required to be recovered by law, and the recovery of 
these benefit payments most often places a tremendous 
hardship on the veteran. 


In any event, these are matters which can be pursued in 
committee, and I intend to move that the bill be sent to 
committee if it receives second reading. 


Motion agreed to and bill read second time. 


REFERRED TO COMMITTEE 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the third time? 


Senator Carter: Honourable senators, I intend to move 
that the bill be referred to committee, but before the 
motion is put I should like to say that there is a certain 
amount of difficulty in finding a time for the committee to 
meet. I understand that tomorrow afternoon is out of the 
question, and that Thursday morning is equally impos- 
sible. However, if there is not to be royal assent this week, 
I would suggest that we would be just as far ahead by 
having the committee meet on Tuesday. I do not know 
what the plans are for next Tuesday, but if the house is to 
sit in the afternoon the committee could meet in the 
morning, or if the house is to sit in the evening the 
committee could meet in the afternoon. 
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On motion of Senator Carter, bill referred to the Stand- 
ing Senate Committee on Health, Welfare and Science. 


PARLIAMENT BUILDINGS 
EAST BLOCK—INQUIRY WITHDRAWN 


On the Inquiry of Senator Forsey: 


1. What is the estimated cost of the proposed reno- 
vations to the East Block? 


2. Will the Privy Council Chamber be preserved? 


Senator Forsey: Honourable senators, I have reason to 
believe that no answer to this inquiry can be given at 
present, for perfectly adequate reasons. I think it might be 
dropped from the Order Paper, and I make that 
suggestion. 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 
Inquiry withdrawn. 
@ (2110) 


MIGRATORY BIRD SANCTUARIES 


CONTRACTS FOR WARDEN SERVICES IN MARITIME 
PROVINCES 


Leave having been given to revert to Motions: 
On the Motion of Senator Smith: 


That there be laid before this house copies of all 
contracts for warden services respecting migratory 
bird sanctuaries in the Maritime provinces entered 
into between any government department and any 
person or persons on behalf of the Canadian Wildlife 
Service during the period between 1970 and 1974 
inclusive. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Ordered, That an Order of the 
Senate do issue for a Return for:— 


Copies of all contracts for Warden services respect- 
ing Migratory Bird Sanctuaries in the Maritime prov- 
inces entered into between any government depart- 
ment and any person or persons on behalf of the 
Canadian Wildlife Service during the period between 
1970 and 1974 inclusive. 


Senator Perrault: I table the required documents. 
The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 2 p.m. 
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The Senate met at 2 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 


Prayers. 


ARMY BENEVOLENT FUND ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—FIRST READING 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate a message 
had been received from the House of Commons with Bill 
C-17, to amend the Army Benevolent Fund Act. 


Bill read first time. 


Senator Perrault moved that the bill be placed on the 
Orders of the Day for second reading on Tuesday, Novem- 
ber 26. 


Motion agreed to. 


DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Senator Perrault tabled: 


Report of the Department of the Secretary of State 
of Canada for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1973, 
pursuant to section 6 of the Department of State Act, 
Chapter S-15, R.S.C., 1970. 


Report to the Minister of Veterans Affairs of a 
Study on Canadians who were prisoners of war in 
Europe during World War II. 


Report of Information Canada for the fiscal year 
ended March 31, 1974. 


Copy of an announcement on initial price increases 
relating to basic grades of wheat, barley and oats, 
made by the Minister responsible for The Canadian 
Wheat Board on November 18, 1974. 


Copy of Agreement in Principle with respect to 
certain territories in the Province of Quebec and to 
the James Bay project, executed at Montreal, Novem- 
ber 15, 1974, together with copies of documents relat- 
ing thereto. 


EXPLOSIVES ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—REPORT OF COMMITTEE 
Senator Hayden, Chairman of the Standing Senate 
Committee on Banking, Trade and Commerce, reported 
that the committee had considered Bill S-17, to amend the 


Explosives Act, and had directed that the bill be reported 
without amendment. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the third time? 


Senator Barrow moved that the bill be placed on the 
Orders of the Day for third reading at the next sitting. 


Motion agreed to. 


CUSTOMS TARIFF 
BILL TO AMEND—REPORT OF COMMITTEE 


Senator Hayden, Chairman of the Standing Senate 
Committee on Banking, Trade and Commerce, reported 
that the committee had considered Bill C-27, to amend the 
Customs Tariff, and had directed that the bill be reported 
without amendment. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the third time? 


Senator Benidickson moved that the bill be placed on 
the Orders of the Day for third reading at the next sitting. 


Motion agreed to. 


@ (1410) 


INCOME TAX 


MOTION TO AUTHORIZE BANKING, TRADE AND COMMERCE 
COMMITTEE TO STUDY LEGISLATION 


Senator Hayden, with leave of the Senate and notwith- 
standing rule 45(1)(e), moved: 


That the Standing Senate Committee on Banking, 
Trade and Commerce be authorized to examine and 
consider any bill based on the Budget Resolutions 
relating to income tax in advance of any such bill 
coming before the Senate, or any matter relating 
thereto; and 


That the committee have power to engage the services 
of such counsel, staff and technical advisers as may be 
necessary for the purpose of the said examination. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, is it your 
pleasure to adopt the motion? 


Senator Croll: Next sitting. 


Senator Flynn: It is a question of leave, but no leave is 
granted because of Senator Croll’s objection. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Next sitting. 


BANKING, TRADE AND COMMERCE 
CHANGE IN COMMITTEE MEMBERSHIP 


Senator Langlois, with leave of the Senate and notwith- 
standing rule 45(1) (i), moved: 


That the name of the Honourable Senator Everett be 
added to the list of senators serving on the Standing 
Senate Committee on Banking, Trade and Commerce. 


Motion agreed to. 
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STATUTE LAW (VETERANS AND CIVILIAN WAR 
ALLOWANCES) AMENDMENT BILL, 1974 


THIRD READING 


Senator Langlois moved the third reading of Bill C-4, to 
amend the War Veterans Allowances Act and the Civilian 
War Pensions and Allowances Act. 


Motion agreed to and bill read third time and passed. 


DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRY, TRADE AND 
COMMERCE ACT 


BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING—DEBATE CONTINUED 


The Senate resumed from yesterday the debate on the 
motion of Senator Everett for the second reading of Bill 
S-15, to amend the Department of Industry, Trade and 
Commerce Act. 


Hon. L. P. Beaubien: Honourable senators, Bill S-15 is 
what Senator Laird would describe as a simple bill. It 
consists of only two pages, and its purpose is to make 
certain information available to the Minister of Industry, 
Trade and Commerce and designated officers of his 
department. 


@ (1420) 


The Minister of Industry, Trade and Commerce feels 
that he could prepare more meaningful import analyses, 
mostly in the manufacturing and processing industries, if 
he had access to the information which is held by the 
Department of National Revenue. This information has 
been classified as confidential, and under subsection 
172(3) of the Customs Act it is not allowed to be given to 
any other departments of the government, or anyone else, 
for that matter. 


Honourable senators, what we are really looking at is 
this: Many manufacturing and processing people have 
trade secrets and confidential information in the hands of 
the Department of National Revenue, and they may not 
want that information disclosed to their competitors. If 
the Department of Industry, Trade and Commerce, in 
using these files to make certain reports, gives away trade 
secrets of the manufacturers and processors, perhaps the 
bill will do more harm than good. I think that Senator 
Buckwold had this in mind when he said that the manu- 
facturing companies seemed to be doing pretty well now, 
and wondered if this additional information was needed. 

Senator Everett, who explained the purposes of this bill 
so well, suggested that if it receives second reading it 
should be referred to our Standing Committee on Banking, 
Trade and Commerce so that people who might be affected 
could come and state their case. Therefore, I am perfectly 
prepared to suggest that the bill be given second reading, 
provided that it is sent to the Banking, Trade and Com- 
merce Committee. 

On motion of Senator Flynn, for Senator Grosart, debate 
adjourned. 


THE WORK ETHIC IN CANADA 
PROPOSED SPECIAL COMMITTEE—DEBATE ADJOURNED 
On the Inquiry of the Honourable Senator Croll: 


That he will call the attention of the Senate to the 
status of the “work ethic” in Canada today, and the 
need for the establishment of a Senate Committee to 
examine and report thereon. 


Hon. David A. Croll: Honourable senators, may I ask 
that the inquiry which stands in my name for Tuesday, 
the 26th November, be brought forward now? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Senator Croll: Honourable senators, let me give you 
some background on the need for a study of the work ethic 
in Canada and its implications. I asked for the opportunity 
to speak today—and I am grateful that the Leader of the 
Opposition and the Leader of the Government agreed— 
because of a very significant report which appeared in the 
Toronto Globe and Mail this morning and which will 
appear in other newspapers later in the day. The report 
reads in part: 


Federal and provincial ministers of welfare took a 
major step yesterday toward transforming Canada’s 
welfare system into a guaranteed minimum income 
system. 


Senator Grattan O’Leary, when making one of his mem- 
orable speeches recently, said, ““When Senator Croll gets 
up the next time he will tell us about the guaranteed 
income.” He was right in that, the more so because this 
becomes a significant day. I say that because the fact that 
the guaranteed income principle has now been accepted 
rings a bell in this place. I might add that today I looked 
up the names of the 14 senators who served on the Special 
Committee on Poverty and only one passed on. I can only 
presume that the rest of us are being rewarded for the 
good work by being allowed to stay here. But it occurred 
to me that it would be a good idea to let those who are still 
here smell the roses. 


We have had a special interest in the poor and the 
poverty-stricken, and our contribution to the solution of 
their problems has been a significant one. It is from this 
Chamber that the suggestion came forward about a guar- 
anteed minimum income. Even when that suggestion was 
made, it was an idea whose time had come. But you may 
recall that there was cynicism at that time. Yet today we 
find that not only are those who are out of the labour force 
receiving basic guaranteed incomes, but the federal and 
the provincial governments have agreed in principle and 
are now working out the details for bringing this into 
effect. I shall deal with this in greater detail later. 


The Senate can take a great deal of credit for the work 
that has been done in this field, and I would add that it 
was not by any means marginal work. In the future when- 
ever there is a discussion concerning questions of poverty 
and the guaranteed minimum income, the contribution of 
the Senate must be considered as being significant. We 
have shown here as we have shown in other inquiries we 
have made that we are interested in the condition of the 
poor and the unfortunate of this country, and this interest 
has become evident to the people of Canada. We have also 
shown that when the need arises the Senate is prepared to 
do its share of what has to be done. 

I want to pass on another piece of information of which 
senators may not be aware. This book which I have in my 
hand, Poverty in Canada—A Report of the Special Senate 
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Committee, is the runaway best seller in the parliamentary 
history of Canada. Twenty thousand copies have been sold 
to date and it is now in its fourth printing. In addition, I 
am told that it has been xeroxed many thousands of times 
in whole or in part. . 


Senator Flynn: It’s a steal. 
Senator Perrault: No guaranteed income there. 


Senator Croll: It represents an unprecedented contribu- 
tion to the social security of this land, for therein is 
contained, as I shall later indicate, the foundation, the 
blueprint, the guidelines for the Canadian social security 
system in the twenty-first century. For once, having 
accepted the principle of the basic guaranteed income, we 
have commenced to phase out the old and bring in the 
new. Welfare is being phased out and the new policy is a 
floor under family income with work incentive. As a 
matter of fact, it is very simple. It is an economic floor 
below which no person is allowed to fall, with an estab- 
lished ceiling. It is uniform and universal, with incentives 
covering the working poor, the welfare poor, the aged and 
those out of the labour force. 


@ (1430) 


First, it consolidates some 200 programs into one. 
Second, it can establish a real work requirement. Third, it 
can establish clear lines of eligibility. The system is based 
on the proposition that it will not work unless you work, 
and if you do not work the system will not work. It is as 
simple as that. All that must be remembered are these 
three principles: First, there is a guaranteed income for 
those not in the labour force. Second, there is a guaranteed 
income for those in the labour force by way of negative 
income tax—that is, particularly for the working poor. 
Third, the unemployment insurance looks after everyone 
else, except for the categorical programs, which remain 
until such time as they fit into the system. 


The report has had a positive impact on government 
thinking. This, of course, was a principal recommendation. 
So now the guaranteed annual income is not a pipe dream 
or pie in the sky, but an achievable goal. However, all 
Canadians who can will have to work for it, for work is 
indeed the essential ingredient for the formula to succeed. 
It will be well for me to indicate to you that since the 
government has been considering the guaranteed income 
there have been no new welfare programs anywhere in 
Canada. There have been new income programs in various 
provinces, which have contained work incentives. 

Some time ago I sent every member of the Senate a copy 
of the Senate Report on Poverty, updated November 1, 
1974. I would like permission to have that included in 
today’s proceedings. It consists of one page. 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 
SENATE REPORT ON POVERTY 


Updated— Nov. 1, 1974* 


Statistics 
Canada 
Poverty Poverty Poverty Poverty 
Family Line Line Line Line 
Size 1971 1972 1973 1973 


(nearest $10) (nearest $10) 
[Senator Croll.] 
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1 $2, 430 $2, 700 $2, 990 $2, 270 
2 4,040 4,500 4,990 3,783 
3 4,860 5,390 5,990 4,539 
4 5, 660 6, 290 6,990 5, 295 
5 6,470 7,190 7,970 6,053 
6 7,270 8,090 8,970 6, 053 
7 8,090 8,990 9,970 6, 053 
8 

9 
10 10,510 11,690 12, 960 6,053 


SENATE Report: Poverty level set at 50% of average Canadian 
family income adjusted to family size, making 


provision for inflation and gross national product. 


Sratistics CANADA: Minimum income needed by a family which has 
to spend 70% or more of its income or basic ne- 
cessities: food, shelter and clothing. 


*Note: Average Canadian family income for year 1975 did not be- 
come available until October 1974. 


Senator Croll: Senator Bélisle, speaking in the house 
the other day, brought to our attention the fact that there 
are 15—he did not give the number, but I have it—widows 
of deceased senators receiving an annual allowance of 
$2,660.66. That is quite apart from those who receive noth- 
ing at all. 


That is very significant, because the poverty-line figure 
for 1973 was $2,990, and in 1974— this is guesswork—it will 
be approximately another $300 on top of that. The hus- 
bands made it to the Senate, but their widows did not even 
make it to the poverty line. They are $600 behind. 


Senator Bélisle: And nothing for the children. 


Senator Croll: That is a fact. It is well that we, who look 
after everyone else’s business, should take a look at our 
own. I raise this only for the point— 


Senator Flynn: Cordonnier mal chaussé. 


Senator Croll: —that we should implement the guaran- 
teed income for those not in the labour force. I reeommend 
seriously to honourable senators one of the best speeches I 
have read in many years. It is that of the Honourable Marc 
Lalonde, speaking before the Empire Club in Toronto. 


Senator Flynn: Is he back? 


Senator Croll: He spoke on October 31. I recommend 
that you read that speech. In it he clearly sets out the 
policy. He said, in effect, that there was no longer any 
question of implementing policy. He spoke only about 
when, how and by what method. It was a speech worth 
remembering. 


We have the blind, aged, crippled, widowed, separated, 
and divorced. We also have new legislation dealing with 
wives or recipients who are 60 years of age. That legisla- 
tion may later eliminate a means test. The concept here 
may well be that with the Old Age Security supplement 
and the Canada Pension Plan, and with the wife receiving 
a pension at 60, the old folk will be well looked after. 
When we add the figures of $118, $80, $157, and $180, the 
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total sum provides them with a reasonable opportunity of 
looking forward to a decent life. That is the ultimate aim 
and objective. 


In addition, there is talk of providing community 
employment for those within the community, which 
means an employer of last resort. Until now that was not 
possible because the federal government would not pro- 
vide the needed capital. If that money is provided, local 
employment will be possible for those who occasionally 
require it. 


@ (1440) 


Those who are suffering most are the working poor. 
These people, in the main, are working for the minimum 
wage. The obvious solution is to raise the minimum wage, 
but it is not so easy to do that. There are many industries 
that simply cannot pay more than the minimum wage. 
There are many marginal industries, under-capitalized 
industries, inefficient industries, which carry on opera- 
tions in various parts of this country, and although they 
cannot pay more than the minimum wage, they provide 
steady employment. I do not know how this problem can 
be resolved except by raising the minimum wage to about 
60 per cent of the average wage across the country. 


In a speech I made in this chamber not long ago, I 
suggested that the wages of the working poor should be 
supplemented by way of fringe benefits. This was tried 
but proved unworkable. The government thought it would 
help the working poor by supplementing their incomes by 
welfare. The fact is, the poor would not take it. Thousands 
and thousands of those who were eligible simply refused 
to take it. A few did take advantage of it, but because of 
the small number who did participate, the government 
decided to discontinue that program. 


The Honourable Marc Lalonde deals with this in his 
speech to the Empire Club of Canada, and suggests that 
some other way must be found. I suggested that we sup- 
plement their wages by way of fringe benefits. Perhaps 
honourable senators and others will take the position that 
to subsidize the working poor by way of fringe benefits 
would be to subsidize these inefficient industries. To an 
extent, that is true. But we would be doing something 
more important—we would be redistributing the wealth in 
this country, which is something about which we have 
done nothing for 25 years. Mr. Lalonde put great emphasis 
on this in his speech, when he said: 


Twenty per cent of the families in this country were 
living on less than $5,516 in 1972. This figure was 49 
per cent of average family income in Canada, which 
means that one-fifth of all Canadian families were 
required to live on incomes of less than one-half of the 
national average family income. Even more striking is 
the fact that the share of total Canadian family 
income being received by this bottom 20 per cent of 
families was less than 6 per cent: 20 per cent of our 
families received less than 6 per cent of all family 
income. Compare this with the fact that the top 20 per 
cent of Canadian families in 1972 received 39 per cent 
of all family income. 


He said one of the things we must do is redistribute 
wealth in this country. How well we agree with him. 
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When one talks of a program such as this, the first 
thought that comes to mind is the cost involved. When you 
consolidate hundreds of programs into one, there is bound 
to be some saving. I have no idea what it is likely to cost, 
and no one to whom I have spoken has any idea. However, 
our American friends conducted a study which indicated 
there are tremendous savings to be achieved when one 
consolidates a number of programs into one. The cost, 
surely, will not be anything of the order that has been 
suggested in the past. I well remember the fantastic fig- 
ures which were thrown about by the finance people when 
we first brought forward the proposal for a guaranteed 
annual income. The committee delved into the cost of such 
a program in great detail, discussing it with competent 
people at all levels, so they had some idea of what it would 
cost, and it in no way resembled the figures being thrown 
about in order to cool it off. Now that they no longer wish 
to cool it off, they are embracing it as being a viable 
proposal. Well, it is only about two years since that pro- 
posal was brought forward, and things have not changed 
that much. 


What we are doing is emphasizing a change from wel- 
fare to income and work, and people who have the capaci- 
ty to work will not be permitted to jeopardize the new 
system. The middle class feel they are being ripped off by 
having to pay for those who can and should work. Reform- 
ing welfare by phasing it out, and replacing it with a 
policy of income and work, is the most imaginative and 
effective human initiative that has come along in many 
years. 


Just think of the full effect of what I am saying. Fifty 
years of welfare is being phased out, and a new social 
security program is being put into effect. Honourable 
senators are going to see that change come about, and they 
will have helped establish it. That is a very important 
thing for this country. We have all heard complaint after 
complaint about welfare in all its forms. For years people 
have been asking how to get rid of it. How do you get rid 
of welfare? What do you put in its place? We did not have 
answers to those questions. Now we think we have found 
something much better than welfare, and certainly in the 
democratic world this is the most progressive system yet 
to be introduced. As I have said before, we have to get it 
across to the people that in order to make this policy work, 
they must work. If they do not, it simply will not work. 


Honourable senators may wonder what my purpose is in 
speaking on the work ethic in Canada today. It is simply 
this: many Canadians have the idea in their minds—and 
you are not going to change it by saying, “it ain’t neces- 
sarily so”—that there are a lot of bums, as they put it, on 
welfare and unemployment insurance. Well, they are 
wrong on one and right on the other. Nevertheless, you 
cannot tell them they are wrong. Certainly, the welfare 
roles in this country were never so pure, the reason being 
that those who have been on welfare long enough are 
smart enough to know that they are now better off on 
unemployment insurance, and that is where they are. 
They are not on welfare at all. 


There is no doubt that we have a problem. Everyone 
knows we have a problem. The question is how to deal 
with that problem. To put this proposed program into 
effect is going to take some time once it has been accepted 
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in principle, and how and when it is put into effect will 
make a difference. 


What is bothering the Canadian people today is the 
work ethic. For the most part, they have no argument with 
the benefits. They are willing to pay the shot for such a 
program. However, they want to be assured that the 
people will work; that those who are ripping off on unem- 
ployment insurance will not be permitted to continue to 
do so. They want to know how the program will be organ- 
ized and implemented. They want some idea of how effi- 
cient Parliament will be in putting it into effect. 


Well, what does it involve? What are we worried about? 
The questions in the minds of the Canadian people arise 
out of such headings as that in one of the largest evening 
newspapers in Canada recently: “522,000 out of work but 
130,900 jobs go begging.” That is a scandalous sort of thing 
when you consider it. If this is the situation, surely there 
is something wrong somewhere. I do not know what the 
answer is at this particular time. 

@ (1450) 


On the other hand, we import indentured labour, which 
is something new in Canada. Last year we brought in 
people to pick berries, tomatoes and tobacco—about 6,000 
persons. We have been doing that for some years. Last 
week we brought 50 Spaniards into north Saskatchewan to 
do bush work. 


Senator Benidickson: And Mexicans for hotel work. 
Senator Flynn: Spaniards or Mexicans? 


Senator Croll: Both. We have got problems. We have 
collective bargaining, which I will cover later, but for 
some reason suddenly the process we thought was an 
excellent one is starting to limp. We talk about the work 
ethic, but we find a very competent, able and outstanding 
jurist in the Province of Quebec saying, “This is an 
antiquated law. I cannot enforce this sort of thing. It is an 
anti-social law.” In the Province of Ontario schoolteachers 
are on strike; they have a contract and then say, “You 
know what you can do with that.” Ontario civil servants 
say, “Next December 31 we will walk out, despite our 
contract.”’ Perhaps we are making a mistake in having 
these closed contracts, and not allowing them to be opened 
up at various times; perhaps something ought to be done 
about it. Management-labour relations need to be looked 
at and given some consideration. 


With unemployment insurance it is time we got to the 
point of saying, ‘No more fooling or holds barred. If you 
are entitled to benefit, you get it to the full; if you are not 
entitled, your are not going to get it. Since a basic income 
is provided you will have to come under that, so you will 
not be left out in the cold.” 


Alberta needs 20,000 persons for jobs available there, 
and within two years they will need 100,000 more workers. 
In Manitoba the need is for 5,000 to 6,000, and Saskatche- 
wan needs 5,000. In British Columbia they need carpen- 
ters; in Ontario, service personnel and skilled workers; in 
Quebec, service personnel; and in Nova Scotia they need 
all sorts of workers. One wonders why this question has 
not been looked into long ago, to find out what all this is 
about. 


I agree we have some people, but very few, who rip off 
the system. It always happens that way. There is no mass 


[Senator Croll.] 


defection from the idea of work. Is it job satisfaction? Is it 
security? Is it achievement? Is it human treatment? Is it 
management-labour relations? What is happening? We 
knew what the difficulty was with welfare. There was a 
lack of incentive; that was the vital flaw, and we finally 
got around to starting to correct it. We knew that years 
ago, yet we did not get around to correcting it for some 
time. For a long time, whenever we found that some 
welfare program did not work, we just loaded another one 
on top of it and thought that would work, but we found it 
did not. At least, now we can start afresh and know what 
we are doing. 


I have got to my main theme, although some honourable 
senators may have expected I had already passed it. 


Senator Smith: It is a measure of your enthusiasm. 


Senator Croll: My own feeling is that there is a chal- 
lenge in the land today, and that we cannot ignore it, 
except at our peril. The challenge is a new one and it deals 
with the quality of life, the disenchantment of the blue 
collar workers, women searching for new identities, the 
aged reaching out for respect and continuity, youth for a 
voice that will be heard and heeded, and with mass society 
it is frustration. We sometimes ask ourselves, “Where have 
all the workers gone?” There are thousands of jobs beg- 
ging for thousands of workers. Why do Canadians refuse 
to do manual work? We tolerate indentured labour or, 
worse still, Canadian okies. 


My proposal, on which the Senate will have to pass 
judgment, is that the Senate should investigate the work 
ethic in Canada. If I have not sufficiently defined it for 
you, you can define it in any other way you wish, although 
I thought I had given a pretty fair definition. A hard 
public look at this question is necessary. While everybody 
in the country is an expert on the subject, one rather gets 
the feeling that we really do not know much about it. 
What we are talking about is a very important matter. 


Is unemployment insurance and welfare turning us into 
a nation of loafers and lazy “bums”? Do we all want more 
in wages than we are prepared to give in work? Does mass 
production have to use men like machines? Since work 
takes up a third of our life, can work be made more 
satisfying? These questions affect all of us, and they affect 
business and government, from inflation policy to social 
welfare and collective bargaining. It is time we found out 
what we have been talking about for all these years. 


I know there are more than a few of my colleagues here 
who would say that any examination of the work ethic 
today would have to be an autopsy. According to them, the 
spirit of work has departed. The idea that work is good, 
that man ought to work, that man needs to work—and 
when I say “man” I, of course, include “woman’—all such 
notions have been hauled off to eternal rest in the gra- 
veyeard of ideas—or at least, they say so. Some also say 
that the spirit of work was destroyed by well-intentioned 
but simple-minded liberals who have made society too 
soft. 


@ (1500) 
Senator Flynn: I agree with you. 
Senator Croll: I thought you were looking at me. 


Senator Langlois: Le conservateur. 
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Senator Croll: Men do not have to work to survive. If 
necessary, they can live off the rest of us. 


There is another, entirely different approach to this 
question but which agrees at the same time that “the work 
ethic is dead.” This approach is made by those who pro- 
claim the coming of the “leisure society,” who think of 
work as a form of slavery, the pursuit of money by mean- 
ingless and mindless production—at least, until they need 
it. For the first time in history, so they say, we are 
approaching the freedom to do what we want, when we 
want and as we want. 


Senator Walker: As long as they get welfare. 


Senator Croll: No. Welfare is something that is hard to 
get—almost as hard as getting into the Senate. 


Senator Walker: You should know. 
Senator Croll: I do. That is how I got here. 
Senator Walker: You studied it. 


Senator Croll: These two opposite points of view have 
done much to promote the idea that work is a passing 
phenomenon, even though there are at the present time 
more than half a million men and women working for 
wages—part time, full time, whatever it may be—when 
they could get much more money on welfare. 


I should like to quote from the Financial Post. You will 
have to excuse me for coming back to this, but it is an 
ordinary example: 


An Ontario worker with a family of five to support, 
for instance, would earn $2.25 per hour, or $90 for a 
40-hour week, at the minimum-wage level. The same 
worker could collect about $133 in unemployment ben- 
efits, so there could be an actual incentive for the 
person not to take a job. 


The same situation obtains to a lesser degree for 
unemployed persons with smaller families. 


That applies across the country, not in Ontario alone. 
These people are working. They are seeking help in any 
possible way we can give it to them, for they want to 
succeed. 


These reports of the “death of the work ethic” are 
greatly exaggerated. It is certainly true that work is 
changing and what men and women expect of work, by 
way of specific rewards and conditions, is changing. But to 
say what I have said is not to say that work is dead. On 
the contrary, it is to say that work is alive and, therefore, 
subject, as other things are, to forces of change. 


Those who condemn all changes in work believe that if 
work is not what it has always been—a plain necessity— 
then it is not work at all. Their theory is that for men or 
women to have any choice about what they will do or not 
do is a fatal weakness in society, and if a migrant farm 
labourer chooses not to live like an animal or be treated 
like one, that is evidence of the softening of society. If a 
man on the assembly line complains of boredom, they say 
he is a lazy dreamer, and if one of the hundreds of 
thousands of white-collar workers should speak of dignity, 
equality or responsibility in the work place, he is simply 
spoiled. 

If the hardliners on work are stuck in the past—what 
was, is and must always be—then the progressives, the 
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prophets of leisure, are infatuated with some imaginary 
future. They are caught up in the cult of change. Nothing 
at all will be as it was, whether in society, politics or 
people. The fault here, and it is a very dangerous fault, is 
that the slowness of change and the ordinary needs of men 
and women are ignored. To hear some of those prophets 
speak, you would think that the millennium of leisure had 
arrived. 


Speaking for myself, and I am sure I speak for the 
members of the Senate and for most people I know, work 
is still a very large part of life. It takes up a large part of 
most days, and often a larger part of our thoughts. Perhaps 
we do not work as hard as our grandparents—at least, 
physically—but we still work hard. Talk to the construc- 
tion worker doing a double shift, or the truck driver who 
has to do two jobs; talk to the farm labourer who gets $2.50 
an hour, and whése working day is 10 hours; talk to a 
doctor. Tell them about the leisure society. We still work 
hard, and we still need to work for the coin of the realm. 


There are “welfare bums,” no doubt, but they have not 
discovered an easy or sure route to security, and moreover 
they are insignificant in number. Our need to work goes a 
long way beyond money. It has to do with finding order 
and purpose in our lives. The suggestion is that work 
remains what it has always been, a basic need of individu- 
als and society. 


Work, like everything else, must change. Mr. Reuben 
Baetz, executive director of the Canadian Council on 
Social Development, has summarized the situation very 
well: 


In North America and Western Europe, we have 
sensed in recent years a slow but inexorable change in 
the concept of work. However no one has been able to 
describe with certainty the nature of this change and, 
above all, no one has been able to tell us precisely 
what its social and economic implications are for the 
future. 


As to the studies of attitudes towards work, there have 
been many in the United States and a few in Canada. 
Those studies have produced conclusions which the aver- 
age man will hardly find surprising. Men want to work, 
but they also want satisfaction from their work. Men want 
to work, but they prefer good pay to lousy pay. Survey 
after survey over the past 25 years has reported that the 
vast majority of workers say they want work, and have a 
need to work. Only 4 per cent admitted they would prefer 
to “work for a while and then get by on unemployment 
insurance.” 


So far, those surveys reveal that the same general truth 
applies to the young and to the poor. Despite all the 
common assumptions that the young are out to rip off the 
system and that the poor are lazy, there is little evidence 
of this. 


One American study of the poor and work concluded 
that they value work as highly as do the rest of us: 


They express as much willingness to take job training 
if unable to earn a living and to work even if they 
were to have an adequate income. They have, more- 
over, as high life aspirations as do the non-poor and 
want the same things, among them a good education 
and a nice place to live. 
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The idea that the poor are strange creatures, essentially 
different from us, is blatant nonsense. The reasoning is 
that the young today are the first pampered generation, 
that they have never had to work so they cannot work for 
a living. The actual truth is far less threatening. It is 
certain that the young question more. Until they acquire 
the responsibilities of a family they feel freer than the rest 
of us to complain, and to pack up their bags and go. 


Studies show that they change their jobs more often 
than the rest of us, that they are less tolerant of much of 
the nonsense which passes for authority in work; but these 
differences, generally, are familiar. Many surveys show 
that the poor and the young all want what we want— 
satisfaction in return for work. There is no evidence of 
wholesale rejection of work. 


However, research and common sense tell us that there 
is considerable and growing dissatisfaction with certain 
specific characterizations of work. First of all, men and 
women are becoming less tolerant of managements that 
fail to treat them like human beings. Human beings have 
always preferred interesting work to boring work, leaving 
aside a few exceptional individuals. The difference is that 
we really do expect more from work, and so we demand 
more. 


One of the common complaints is about the repetitive- 
ness and triviality of some work—stuffing or unstuffing 
envelopes all day; inserting a plug a thousand times; turn- 
ing a nut a million times—there are numerous examples of 
jobs which have been deliberately designed to provide as 
little interest and satisfaction to the worker as possible. 
Closely related to this grievance is—and we often use 
scientific jargon for it, what we call the “mechanization of 
people’”—the management style which presumes from the 
start that people are best, and most safely, reduced to the 
status of machinery helpers. On the top is wisdom and 
devotion; on the bottom is emotion and lethargy. 


The United States Task Force on Work reported: 


The most consistent complaint reported to our Task 
Force has been the failure of bosses to listen to work- 
ers who wish to propose better ways of doing things. 
Workers feel that bosses demonstrate little respect for 
their intelligence. 


There are some old-fashioned grievances about work 
still kicking around in our society. The most common, and 
perhaps the most important for policy-makers, is that 
many of the dirtiest, hardest and most severe jobs are also 
the worst paying. 

I want to talk for a minute about farm labour. In 1969, 
we imported 2,363 Americans, Mexicans and West Indians 
to pick tomatoes and tobacco. By 1973 the number had 
risen to 5,600. While that is still a small percentage of the 
total placement of 80,000, it is a pretty hefty increase. Why 
is this so? Are Canadians too lazy to do the work? Must we 
now import a helot class from the poor countries of the 
world to do our menial jobs? Are we going to depend on 
indentured labour and ‘Canadian okies’? 


The 1973 Task Force on “the Seasonal Farm Labour 
Situation in Southwestern Ontario” had this to say: 


In every case where we discovered that later in the 
season there may be a “shortfall” in farm labour in the 
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area, i.e., an excess of demand over supply, we found— 
and every responsible grower and grower’s repre- 
sentative we spoke to confirmed this—the simple, 
basic fact that lack of suitable accommodations is the 
key to the problem. Low or uncertain wage rates was 
a significant factor also, as the size of a seasonal farm 
worker’s earnings is tied to his production from the 
fields, and several days’ wages lost due to rain or 
unforeseeable factors can be a strong incentive to the 
worker to leave the job to return home or to take other 
employment. 


This suggests that one should begin to deal with the 
problem not by worrying about the work ethic but by 
trying to make these jobs more attractive. The Ontario 
Federation of Labour has called for a new deal for farm 
labourers by extending to them laws now covering indus- 
trial workers. However, to date it has been unsatisfactory. 
When you see the literature, when you read what has been 
said and realize what the conditions are, you find it all 
adds up—or at least to me it seems to add up—to the 
conclusion that there are some jobs, at some kinds of pay, 
under some conditions, which Canadians will not accept. 
Nevertheless, as I said before, there are some Canadians 
ripping off the system, and they should be stopped—both 
the big ones and the little. 


But what of this question of choice? Should Canadians, 
after years of education and increasing income, still be 
willing to accept any job, anywhere, any time? Should a 
skilled electrician in Kitchener be willing to dig ditches 
for half the pay in Fort McMurray? What are the limits? 
Who should enjoy them? Should the well-educated be free 
to pick and choose their jobs, but the common labourer be 
bound to take any work that comes along? The fact, of 
course, is that we have a double standard in these matters. 
We, the privileged, who rarely face such choices, think it 
an easy, the right and proper, thing for a man to pack up 
his bags, his family, and sometimes his life, and leave for 
work elsewhere. 


We ask ourselves, therefore, why we have such a poor 
record in collective bargaining. Between 1960 and 1969 the 
number of working days lost because of industrial dis- 
putes rose tenfold from 738,700 to 7,751,880. Certainly, 
there are many factors that go into such an increase, but 
one of the most important may be job conditions and job 
satisfaction. There is plenty of evidence that labour and 
management, in both Canada and the United States, have 
seriously underestimated these things in assuming that all 
a worker cares about is the money. The American Task 
Force on Work said plainly: 


Unions have assumed too long that they could pre- 
vent workers from being exposed to unreasonable 
hazards or physical strains, but not from being bored 
to death. 


We then ask ourselves whether the incentives to work 
are rapidly vanishing. The Conservatives say yes; the 
Liberals say no, with a little doubt in their voices. In the 
past ten years or so, this issue has grown until it has 
become a major preoccupation of policy-makers. The pre- 
dominant question in the minds of the Canadian people is: 
What will the guaranteed annual income do to the work 
ethic? This uncertainty is the great stumbling block to the 
immediate introduction of the guaranteed annual income. 
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It is not a matter of whether we can afford it in economic 
or fiscal terms, but a fear of what it will do to the work 
ethic. 


@ (1520) 


Many Alberta farmers blame the unemployment insur- 
ance system for the disappearance of labourers. As one 
farmer put it, “They work long enough to become eligible 
for benefits, then disappear into the city where they get a 
cheap room and sit around on their butts eating, drinking 
and doing nothing. Unemployment insurance is the ruina- 
tion of the country.” I do not agree with him, but that was 
his statement. 


Are we going to create a class of indentured labour in 
this country? Are we Canadians prepared to do our own 
jobs, or are we going to import, and then export, every 
year a desperately poor mass of people to do them for us? 
We have already started down the road towards this end. I 
have indicated to you that every year there are more 
migrant labourers picking tobacco, beets and tomatoes. 
There is talk of bringing in more people to work on the 
wheat farms, the cattle ranches, and in the textile mills. 
We have seen the huge problems of the European coun- 
tries, and the way in which they have had to deal with 
indentured labour. You will remember that Switzerland 
recently had a national referendum on setting a limit to 
the number of workers who would be allowed to come in. 
Is that what we are aiming at? If not, then we shall have 
to do something pretty drastic to improve these jobs, and 
to find Canadians to take them. 


There are other good reasons for a Senate investigation. 
I hope there will be one, because this is a bread and butter 
issue in this country at the present time. When we devote 
ourselves to it, I think we will find that we do not know 
very much about Canadians at work. I know we all consid- 
er ourselves experts, and we all have some common-sense 
ideas on the subject, but no one will be amazed to discover 
that some of us, some of the time, hate our jobs. There is 
no mystery in that. What we need to understand better 
than we do is why the discontent and the bad conditions 
exist, and how we should go about changing them. Why 
are organizations and managers so devoted to controlling 
employees? Why not more power sharing and trust? Why 
are certain jobs so miserable and so poorly paid? Or 
conversely, have we educated young people to expect the 
impossible of jobs? If these questions sound to you as 
though they are about work itself and not about attitudes 
to work, so be it. We go where the problem leads. 


Secondly, we need a Senate investigation, with a full 
public discussion, because Canadians need to talk and 
argue openly about these matters. We cannot come to any 
conclusions about welfare, unemployment or unemploy- 
ment insurance, without it. We have to find the facts and 
present them to the people. 


We are not now recommending an antiseptic survey of 
public opinion where people say, “Yes,” “No,” or, “I don’t 
know.” We have had many of those and we will have many 
more. Our purpose should be not merely to get reactions, 
but to join Canadians in thinking and arguing about work. 
This is essential. Work is one of those major facts of life 


that do not receive the attention they deserve from 
policitians. 

We require an investigation into the work ethic in 
Canada because work is, and in the foreseeable future will 
remain, a basic condition and requirement of human life; 
because job satisfaction is an increasingly important 
determinant of social and economic well-being; and 
because there is much disagreement about the degree and 
breadth of alienation from work, since we know far less 
than we need to know about how Canadians view their 
jobs, and act upon those views. 


The function of a Senate investigative committee, if it is 
decided to establish one, would be to encourage research, 
public discussion, experimentation and reform, with 
meaningful and practical recommendations. 


Finally, the whole point of the exercise is to open up a 
system to promote justice in poor jobs, and satisfaction in 
all jobs. It is to lure and entice Canadians into the work 
force in order to produce. No matter what they produce, it 
will be to the benefit of the country. There are far too 
many Canadians who are rigidly stuck in place, viewing 
any change as a threat to the old order. We have a great 
deal to learn about that large zone of change between 
inertia and catastrophe. Work needs changing, but men 
need work. 


Senator Lamontagne has on the Order Paper a motion 
for the appointment of a committee, to be known as the 
Special Committee of the Senate on Science Policy, to 
organize and hold a conference for the purpose of deter- 
mining the feasibility of establishing a commission on the 
future. I am not here to oppose that motion, but I have 
asked the honourable senator to hold off at least until I 
have spoken, and until the Senate has made up its. mind 
with regard to the committee I am suggesting. 


My view respecting this matter is that we have got to fix 
our priorities. Our first priority is the work of the Sen- 
ate—second sober thought. That work must be done above 
everything else. The composition of a special committee on 
science policy as envisaged by Senator Lamontagne, 
would take about a third of the Senate and, in my view, 70 
per cent of the working senators. We cannot possibly name 
all those senators to one committee, and expect an issue as 
important as the one I have been talking about all after- 
noon to be dealt with properly by the remainder. If we 
decide to proceed with a committee on the work ethic— 
and I do not see how we can do otherwise—we must have 
a committee of talent. Senators cannot be allotted to that 
committee; they will have to be designated because of 
their expertise, their competence and their dedication, and 
they must constitute a cross section of the Senate. This is 
certainly not going to be an easy committee to establish, 
especially if those senators suggested in Senator Lamon- 
tagne’s motion are taken out of circulation. 


It may be said, “Well, that committee will sit only four 
or five weeks,” but I know Senator Lamontagne. Once he 
gets going, four or five weeks will be only the first day. 
After that, he will get going with a real number of meet- 
ings, and goodness knows where he will wind up. He and 
the members of the committee will be very busy. A study 
of the work ethic, however, will be a full-time job for at 
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least one year. I make the suggestion, therefore, that until Honourable senators, that is my presentation with 
such time as we establish our priorities the motion of regard to this committee. 
Senator Lamontagne not be proceeded with. After that, if On motion of Senator Asselin, debate adjourned. 


we decide to go ahead, such changes as are appropriate can 
be made. The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 2 p.m. 
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Thursday, November 21, 1974 


The Senate met at 2 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 
Prayers. 


DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Senator Perrault tabled: 


Copies of a Note from the Government of Canada to 
the Government of the United States, dated November 
19, 1974, concerning the Presidential Proclamation 
imposing a temporary quantitative limitation on 
imports into the United States of certain cattle, beef, 
swine and pork from Canada. 


Revised Capital Budget of Atomic Energy of 
Canada Limited for the fiscal year ending March 31, 
1975, pursuant to section 70(2) of the Financial 
Administration Act, Chapter F-10, R.S.C., 1970, to- 
gether with copy of Order in Council P.C. 1974-2455, 
dated November 8, 1974, approving same. 


BUSINESS OF THE SENATE 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, with leave of 
the Senate and notwithstanding rule 45(1) (g), I move that 
when the Senate adjourns today it do stand adjourned 
until Tuesday, November 26, at 8 o’clock in the evening. 


Before the question is put, I should like, as usual, to give 
a brief outline of the work program for next week. As 
honourable senators know, we have several legislative 
measures on the Order Paper which will come up for 
second reading and which will probably be referred to 
some of our standing committees. I cannot at this stage 
inform the house as to the sequence in which they will be 
referred back to us, but I can say that these bills will be 
considered by the Senate in the order in which they are 
returned from our committees. 


I should also inform honourable senators that the com- 
mittee schedule for next week is already heavy. On Tues- 
day afternoon—remember that the Senate will not be 
sitting—the Joint Committee on Employer-Employee 
Relations in the Public Service will meet. The Banking, 
Trade and Commerce Committee will continue with its 
study of competition in Canada and it will also consider 
Bill S-15, to amend the Department of Industry, Trade and 
Commerce Act. 


Senator Flynn: If the bill is referred. 


Senator Langlois: Yes. It is possible that the Agricul- 
ture Committee will meet Tuesday afternoon to complete 
its examination of Bill S-10, to amend the Feeds Act. The 
Standing Committee on Health, Welfare and Science will 
consider Bill C-22, to amend the Canada Pension Plan. 


On Thursday the Joint Committee on Regulations and 
other Statutory Instruments will hold a meeting. The 
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Committee on Transport and Communications will com- 
mence its study of the controversial CBC French network 
program “Les Beaux Dimanches.” The Foreign Affairs 
Committee will continue its study of Canadian relations 
with the United States. The Joint Committee on Employ- 
er-Employee Relations in the Public Service will hold 
another meeting. Of course, should the bills referred to 
those committees be received back here, they will also be 
considered in this house during the week. 


In addition, I should say it is expected that we will 
receive some bills from the House of Commons and that 
we will have another bill for introduction in the Senate. 


@ (1410) 


Senator Argue: Honourable senators, just to keep the 
record straight with regard to the Standing Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, did I understand the deputy leader 
to say that that committee would probably meet on Tues- 
day afternoon to complete its study of Bill S-10? 


Senator Langlois: Yes, I said the committee would meet 
on Tuesday, and hopefully it will complete its work. 


Senator Argue: It is quite conceivable it will not com- 
plete its work, because there are certain highly important 
witnesses to come before that committee. It is my inten- 
tion that the committee will do a thorough job on the bill 
and we will not complete our work until we have done 
what we consider to be an effective study of the bill. 


Senator Langlois: I had no intention whatsoever, Sena- 
tor Argue, to curtail the excellent work of that committee. 


Senator Walker: Touché. 


Senator Flynn: You just used the formula from the 
previous session, when Senator Martin was leader. 


Senator Langlois: You have a very good memory, 
senator. 


Motion agreed to. 


OFFICIAL LANGUAGES 


IMPLEMENTATION OF RESOLUTION—REPORT TO 
PARLIAMENT TABLED 


( 

Hon. Raymond J. Perrault: Honourable senators, I have 
the privilege of tabling the report to Parliament on the 
implementation of the official languages resolution adopt- 
ed by Parliament in June, 1973, dated November 21 of 1974. 
I would request the opportunity to make a brief statement 
in connection with the tabling of this document. 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, in June 1973, 
my predecessor, the Honourable Paul Martin, introduced 
in this chamber a resolution recognizing and approving 
principles for achieving the equality of status of English 
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and French as the official languages in the Public Service 
of Canada. 


[Translation] 


I take great pleasure today in tabling, on behalf of the 
government, a report on the steps which have been taken 
to implement this resolution. 

[English] 

The report contains the results of the process of identi- 
fying the language requirements of all positions in the 
Public Service of Canada for which the Treasury Board is 
the employer. Information is provided on the number of 
bilingual employees occupying positions identified as bi- 
lingual, as well as data related to language training for 
public servants. 


When the resolution to which this report refers was 
introduced in this chamber, the Honourable Leader of the 
Opposition, the Honourable Senator Flynn, asked how 
many positions in the National Capital Region would be 
identified as bilingual. This report shows that the number 
of bilingual positions identified in this region is 35,611. 
Honourable senators will also learn in reading this report 
that 53 per cent of incumbents of bilingual positions are 
bilingual, leaving an estimated training load of some 
19,000 persons. 


The number of positions identified as bilingual in the 
whole of the Public Service is 53,600, compared to the 
estimate of 25,000 made in December 1972. The main rea- 
sons for this are that the number of bilingual positions 
required to serve the public as well as to provide internal 
services to other public servants was underestimated. In 
addition, to allow public servants to work in the official 
language of their choice, the number of supervisory posi- 
tions is higher than estimated. 


[Translation] 


The government wishes to enable the largest possible 
number of civil servants to gain some knowledge of the 
other official language. To that effect, linguists of renown 
will conduct a study with a view to finding out why some 
people seem unable to learn the other language, and 
whether present teaching methods cannot be improved. 
[English] 

In addition, at the request of the government, the Public 
Service Commission has agreed that effective immediate- 
ly, unilingual employees, age 60 or over, will automatically 
be exempted from language training while retaining the 
right to occupy or be appointed to bilingual positions. This 
means that a unilingual employee, age 60 or over, who has 
all the other qualifications for a bilingual position, can be 
appointed to the position without having to become 
bilingual. 


Senator Walker: How generous. 


[Translation] 


Senator Perrault: The resolution adopted by Parliament 
in June 1973 provided for measures to increase the use of 
the French language in the public service and ‘to ensure 
full representation of both the English-speaking and the 
French-speaking groups. The statistics contained in this 
report give the linguistic profile of the public service and 
show that some progress has been made in that area. I 
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strongly believe that honourable senators wish that this 
progress continue. 


@ (1420) 
[English] 

The government wishes to express its appreciation to 
the certified bargaining agents who were consulted during 
the process of implementing the resolution adopted by 
Parliament. The fruitfulness of these consultations with 
the employee representatives deserves special mention, 
particularly the work of the Official Languages Commit- 
tee of the National Joint Council. 


Senator Walker: Would the honourable Leader tell me 
how many employees there are in the National Capital 
Commission at the present time? 


Senator Perrault: I am unable to give the exact figure. I 
think that information will be contained in the report, but 
if it is not then I shall undertake to get it for you. 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, because I was 
given notice of this statement by the leader of the Govern- 
ment only a few minutes ago, it is very difficult for me to 
comment to any extent at this time. However, I will say 
that I am happy that we have this report and I hope that 
we will have occasion to consider it, if not to debate it. 

I realize, and it is clear from this report, as was indicat- 
ed in the statement made by the Leader of the Govern- 
ment, that it is rather a difficult task to implement the 
Official Languages Act in the Public Service. But a desir- 
able objective it is, and everything that is being done to 
achieve it is welcome on this side of the house. 

I shall only add as a footnote that I notice that the 
Leader of the Government has been practising his French 
and has improved very much and very quickly. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear. 


[Translation] 


Senator Flynn: I would simply like to tell him that his 
accent is as good as his predecessor’s, Senator Martin. 


Senator Perrault: I have a western accent. 


[English] 
MANITOBA INDIAN BROTHERHOOD 
MEETING WITH SENATORS 


Senator Argue: Honourable senators, before the Orders 
of the Day are called, I should like to draw the attention of 
the Senate to a meeting which was held this morning 
between honourable senators and the President of the 
Manitoba Indian Brotherhood, members of that executive 
and certain chiefs of the Indian Brotherhood. 


It was a very important meeting, and in my view the 
results were excellent. I particularly noted the statement 
of one Indian representative that this was the most 
impressive and the most satisfactory meeting they have 
attended since coming to Ottawa. They had endeavoured 
to meet with the Committee on Indian Affairs of the other 
place but because of the schedule for that committee it 
was found that they could not meet with the Indian 
representatives until January next. 


My main reason for raising this point is to suggest that 
the method by which we met the Indian representatives 
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this morning could be greatly improved upon. I suggest 
that when an important organization like that wishes to 
meet with senators, the preferable way of doing it is to 
have the organization appear before one of our standing 
committees. In this instance it would be our Committee on 
Health, Welfare and Science, which normally deals with 
matters connected with Indians. 


Such an arrangement would carry with it great advan- 
tages, in that we would have a public hearing, there would 
be a public record and the press could be invited to be 
present. The country would benefit by having available 
the record of the Senate standing committee and would 
know that in this situation, as in so many others, the 
Senate is doing its job. I think we should try in the future 
to meet organizations like this in committee, because it 
would assure adequate representation of the Senate, the 
making of a public record and the attendance of the press. 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, if I may be 
permitted to add a brief comment to what has just been 
said by Senator Argue, I am in perfect accord with his 
remarks in connection with this morning’s meeting. I 
should add that the attendance of senators was excellent, 
as was their participation. I agree with his suggestion that 
the next meeting with this group of Canadians should be 
arranged to take place before a standing Senate commit- 
tee. As I understand it, this morning’s meeting was at the 
request of the Indian group, who wished to have an infor- 
mal meeting with senators. I am sure that they were 
satisfied with the attendance and participation of our 
colleagues. 


Senator Benidickson: I believe there were approximate- 
ly 30 senators present. 


Senator Langlois: I did not count them. 


Senator Molson: Honourable senators, I did not intend 
to raise this matter, but as the meeting with the Indians 
has been brought up I would like to say that sometimes 
our communications in the Senate fall down. This is cer- 
tainly not because of any dereliction of duty on the part of 
anyone, but just by accident. Today, for instance, I heard 
of the meeting with the Indians when the meeting was 
just about over. I inquired as to how one might have been 
informed and was told that the Whips had notified the 
members of their respective caucus. In my opinion this is a 
fine method of dealing with it, except that the Whip in my 
party was not on duty today. I received no notice of the 
meeting with the Indians and I suspect there are a few 
other members of the Senate who are not members of one 
of the caucuses. I do not make these remarks in any spirit 
of criticism. I just feel that we can do better than we did 
in this particular matter this morning. 


Senator Riel: What about your own Whip? 


Senator Molson: I will deal with my Whip, but I am 
dealing now with the procedure in the Senate. In a matter 
of this nature, when a group attends to talk with senators, 
it should be dealt with as a Senate matter. It is no reflec- 
tion at all on the method of dealing with these matters 
through the caucuses. That is a most efficient and prob- 
ably the best method of transmitting a notice, but it does 
not take in every one of us, and some of our parties which 
are a little removed from the centre of affairs. 
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I would suggest that in connection with this and similar 
matters, the responsibility should be placed upon the staff 
of the Senate to make known the activities which will 
occur. 


Senator Langlois: You need a deputy leader. 


Senator Walker: May I ask the leader whether it is true 
that the Indians this morning, as a result of the wonderful 
reception led by Senator Argue, have in mind making him 
an honorary chief? 


Senator Perrault: I do not know whether that action is 
contemplated, but I believe that all of us were very much 
gratified by the superb attendance of senators at the 
meeting this morning. 


@ (1430) 


EXPLOSIVES ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—THIRD READING 


Senator Barrow moved the third reading of Bill S-17, to 
amend the Explosives Act. 


Motion agreed to and bill read third time and passed. 


CUSTOMS TARIFF 
BILL TO AMEND—THIRD READING 


Senator Benidickson moved the third reading of Bill 
C-27, to amend the Customs Tariff. 


He said: Honourable senators, when this bill received 
second reading on November 14, Senator Connolly 
(Ottawa West) raised a question relating to the inadequa- 
cy of certain information in the schedules to this bill 
which came to us from the House of Commons. His ques- 
tion appears at page 262 of the Debates of the Senate for 
November 14. 


I have pursued the point. I have communicated with our 
Law Clerk and Parliamentary Counsel, Mr. Hopkins, and 
have sent copies of correspondence that has ensued to the 
Leader of the Government, Madam Speaker, the Speaker 
of the House of Commons, and Senator Goldenberg, Chair- 
man of the Standing Committee on Legal and Constitu- 
tional Affairs. 

Since then it has seemed more appropriate that this 
matter of adequate printing for Senate purposes of bills 
originating and passed in the House of Commons should 
probably be referred to the Chairmen of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Printing of Parliament, and that will be done. 


Motion agreed to and bill read third time and passed. 


STATUTES OF CANADA 


BILL TO REVISE REFERENCES TO THE COURT OF QUEEN’S 
BENCH OF THE PROVINCE OF QUEBEC—SECOND READING 


The Senate resumed from Tuesday, November 19, the 
debate on the motion of Senator Langlois for the second 
reading of Bill S-16, to revise references to the Court of 
Queen’s Bench of the Province of Quebec. 


[Translation] 


Hon. Jacques Flynn: Honourable senators, I listened 
very carefully and with a lot of interest to Senator Lan- 
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glois when he moved last Tuesday night that Bill S-16 be 
passed on second reading. He will admit that I interrupted 
him only once and, since he did not appreciate this inter- 
ruption, I then remained completely silent. 


Senator Langlois: I even pointed that out. 


Senator Flynn: I adjourned the debate to be able to read 
the speech in Hansard. He gave us, or he told us, the 
history of the Court of Queen’s Bench, that will have 
survived for 125 years. 


He indicated the problems caused by having two supe- 
rior courts, one having jurisdiction in civil matters and 
the other in criminal matters, while both are presided over 
by the same judges. 

The lengthy jurisprudence that he quoted showed that 
sometimes the judge wonders if he is competent because, 
when he sits on the Court of Queen’s Bench, he can be told 
that a case is a civil matter and when he sits on the 
Superior Court of Quebec he may have to try a case that 
could be considered a criminal matter. 


Senator Langlois should be congratulated for having 
placed on the record such detailed research which undeni- 
ably supports Bill S-16. 


When I was reading his speech, I told myself that this 
was a work of laborious scholarship and that Senator 
Langlois must certainly have spent a very long weekend, 
if not two, on its preparation. 


Senator Langlois mentioned that, unless he was mistak- 
en, Quebec was the only province with two superior courts 
of first instance, one for civil matters and the other for 
criminal matters, which are completely independent of 
one another even though they are presided over by the 
same judges. He is absolutely right, because the Judges 
Act, chapter J-1, Revised Statutes of Canada, provides that 
in Ontario the Supreme Court is the only superior court 
with double jurisdiction, civil and criminal. The same in 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, British Columbia, Prince 
Edward Island, Alberta and Saskatchewan, where the only 
court of first instance with civil and criminal jurisdiction 
is the Supreme Court. 


In Manitoba, there is also one court which is called the 
Court of Queen’s Bench. 


Also in Saskatchewan, one court, also called the Court 
of Queen’s Bench. 


When the Quebec National Assembly abolished the 
Court of Queen’s Bench to grant to the Quebec Superior 
Court the double jurisdiction of first instance, it was 
under the provisions of the British North America Act 
which gives power to provincial legislatures to pass legis- 
lation concerning the application of justice, including the 
setting up, organization, maintenance and administration 
of courts with both civil and criminal jurisdiction. I refer 
here to paragraph 14, section 92, of the British North 
America Act. 


It seems to me that the Quebec National Assembly had 
good reasons to do so as it is evident from the facts 
reported by the sponsor of the bill. However it is more a 
procedural matter. In some cases, not only did the problem 
derive from the fact that the justiciables erroneously 
appeared before the Court of Queen’s Bench instead of the 
Superior Court or conversely, but recently, in a ruling 
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given by the Superior Court in Montreal, a judge dis- 
missed petition for contempt of court based on the refusal 
to comply with an injunction of a judge in the same court, 
alleging that the nature of the offence was criminal rather 
than civil. However, the injunction had been pronounced 
by the Superior Court in civil matters. But the judge of 
the Superior Court alleged that it had been wrong to go to 
Superior Court instead of the Court of Queen’s Bench. 


In this particular case, it is clear that the judge was 
looking for a reason not to apply the law, because his 
decision was based for that matter on motives which he 
himself described as social and political ones, motives 
which I feel should never affect the basis of a decision. 


As a matter of fact, the separation of the legislative from 
the judiciary remains a principle both essential and neces- 
sary. Judges are not appointed to make laws but to apply 
them. They should keep away from the legislators’ respon- 
sibilities. They are free to recommend changes to the law, 
but it is not because they do not agree with a particular 
piece of legislation that they can take upon themselves not 
to apply it. Jack of all trades, master of none. 


However, in view of the fact that Bill 36 was adopted by 
the Quebec National Assembly and then given royal 
assent on July 31, 1974, it is imperative, to clarify the 
related federal statutes, that the federal Parliament elimi- 
nate all references to the Court of Queen’s Bench to leave 
only references to the Superior Court as the court of first 
instance which now exercises all jurisdiction both in civil 
and criminal matters. 


@ (1440) 


[English] 

Honourable senators, you will understand that in sup- 
porting this bill it is essential to appreciate the problems 
that have been experienced in the province of Quebec. 
Until the new law was adopted by the National Assembly 
of Quebec, there had been a court of first instance, the 
Court of Queen’s Bench, having jurisdiction in only crimi- 
nal matters, and another, the Superior Court, having juris- 
diction in only civil matters. That created many difficul- 
ties, some of which I hope will be avoided in the future as 
a result of this bill, and for these reasons I support the 
motion moved by Senator Langlois. 


[Translation] 


Senator Robichaud: Honourable senators, I would like 
to put a question which may be overly simplistic, but as a 
lawyer who has always practised in provinces with no 
civil code, what is the subtle difference, if any, between 
the Superior Court of Quebec and the Court of Queen’s 
Bench? 


Senator Flynn: Obviously I thought I had explained it. 
The Quebec law stated that the court of first instance in 
criminal cases should be called the Court of Queen’s 
Bench and that the court of first instance authorized to 
deal in civil cases should be named the Superior Court. 


So there were two names, if you prefer, one for the court 
having jurisdiction in civil cases and the other for the 
court exercising it in criminal cases. Because of the confu- 
sion which may sometimes arise between what may be 
considered of a criminal or of a civil nature, the Superior 
Court said: I have no jurisdiction, the other has it. The 
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Court of Queen’s Bench replied: I have no jurisdiction, it 
is the Superior Court which has it. 


So Quebec has just passed legislation providing for the 
situation now existing in all the other provinces, where 
the court of first instance has double authority, in crimi- 
nal and civil matters, so that it will no longer be possible 
to pass the buck. 


[English] 
Senator Langlois: Honourable senators— 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, I wish to 
inform the Senate that if the honourable senator speaks 
now, his speech will have the effect of closing the debate 
on the motion for second reading of this bill. 


[Translation] 


Hon. Léopold Langlois: Honourable senators, I do not 
believe I have much to add to the rather lengthy and 
detailed remarks I made Tuesday evening as mover of this 
bill. 


I shall limit myself to merely adding a brief comment on 
the question put by Senator Robichaud and the reply 
given to it by my colleague, the Leader of the Opposition, 
Senator Flynn. 


I should like to add, to clarify the situation, that I 
believe Senator Robichaud studied at Laval University, 
possibly not at its law school, but I do know that he is a 
former student of that university. 


In any event,,I should not have too much trouble 
making him understand fully the reply Senator Flynn has 
just given him although, to my mind, the answer is crystal 
clear. The Quebec imbroglio results from the fact that our 
Superior Court, which is a court of first instance, has two 
jurisdictions: one, jurisdiction of first instance in civil 
matters, and two, jurisdiction of first instance in criminal 
law. However, in addition to that, the judicial structure 
had a second level. There was duplication at the first level, 
as I have just pointed out, that is to say that the Court of 
Queen’s Bench had appeal jurisdiction; it was primarily a 
court of appeal with added jurisdiction of first instance in 
criminal matters. The result of this was that this appeal 
Court of Queen’s Bench, which was also a court of first 
instance in criminal matters, was presided over, in its 
criminal jurisdiction, by the same judges, those of the 
Superior Court. That is where the whole confusion was 
coming from. When a justiciable person turned to this 
court of first instance in criminal matters, he or she had to 
decide whether the case should be taken before the Court 
of Queen’s Bench or the Superior Court. That is where all 
this imbroglio, all this mess, all this procedural duplica- 
tion was stemming from. As I said Tuesday evening, it 
forced the justiciable to take in a short time a quick 
decision on a matter of precedure which was confusing 
and which gave birth to different views. It ensured that a 
judge of the Superior Court, acting as a judge of the Court 
of Queen’s Bench in criminal matters, could reject a 
request simply because the applicant turned to a judge of 
the Superior Court rather than to a judge of the Court of 
Queen’s Bench. 


The contradiction, the mess I mentioned, derived from 
this false situation. 
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Now, as Senator Flynn added, after 125 years of many 
judicial errors, after 125 years of mess, Quebec is adopting 
exactly the same judicial structure which exists in the 
other provinces of the country—only one Superior Court 
of first instance, with twin jurisdictions, criminal and 
civil. The appeal court is simply left with jurisdiction over 
appeals in both areas too. Thus confusion and mess are 
removed at the same time. 


I think this supplementary explanation will make Sena- 
tor Robichaud and all my colleagues understand the neces- 
sity of passing the legislation before us today. 

[English] 
Motion agreed to and bill read second time. 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, although I do 
not press the motion, I move that this bill be referred to 
the Standing Senate Committee on Legal and Constitu- 
tional Affairs. As I say, I do not insist. I am in the hands of 
the Senate. 


Senator Flynn: As far as I am concerned, I would not 
insist. After all, we have all the facts. I do not see what the 
committee could add to what is already on the record. 


Senator Goldenberg: Honourable senators, I agree. I see 
no reason for referring this bill to the committee. 


Senator Langlois: May I be permitted to withdraw my 
motion? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the third time? 


On motion of Senator Langlois, bill placed on the Orders 
of the Day for third reading at the next sitting. 


@ (1450) 


CRIMINAL CODE (CONTROL OF WEAPONS AND 
FIREARMS) 


BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING 


Hon. Donald Cameron moved second reading of Bill 
S-14, to amend the Criminal Code (control of weapons and 
firearms). 

He said: Honourable senators, Bill S-14 represents the 
introduction, for the third time, of the legislation I intro- 
duced in the Senate on February 5, 1973, and which died 
on the Order Paper with the close of that particular ses- 
sion. At that time it was known as Bill S-2. It was re-intro- 
duced as Bill S-4 on April 2, 1974. There followed a very 
good debate. For this reason, in my judgment, we do not 
need a lengthy debate on the present bill, Bill S-14, but I 
would hope to move that it be referred to the Standing 
Committee on Legal and Constitutional Affairs as soon as 
it is convenient to do so. 


In this respect, I suggest that the hearings of that com- 
mittee should be set sufficiently far ahead so that interest- 
ed people who may wish to appear will have ample time to 
make arrangements. I have had letters from people as far 
away as Halifax in the east and Edmonton in the west who 
have indicated they would like to appear before this com- 
mittee. This should be kept in mind by the Standing 
Committee on Legal and Constitutional Affairs. 
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Honourable senators, it is not my purpose to repeat the 
arguments made in the previous debate in favour of more 
strict gun control. In order to refresh your memories, I 
should like to emphasize a few of the main points, and to 
quote from the statistics, which are becoming more hor- 
rendous all the time. When this subject was debated on 
the last occasion, I put statistics on the record as of that 
date and I want to bring them up now to the current date. 


In the United States, the country for which the most 
complete statistics are available, in the year 1971 alone 
there were 11,300 murders, 2,400 gun accidents, 10,000 sui- 
cides, 20,000 accidental woundings, 92,000 aggravated 
assaults by use of guns, 160,000 robberies at gunpoint, for a 
grand total of 295,900, almost 300,000, assaults with guns. 
These figures are shocking and the record indicates they 
are increasing year by year. They are increasing also in 
Canada, where there were 292 murders in 1972. In the 
United Kingdom, in the same period, these crimes were 
increasing at an annual rate of 17 to 24 per cent. 


I received some figures this morning to show that in 
Canada in 1972 there were 478 victims of murderous 
assault, of whom 199 were shot, that is, 41.6 per cent. In 
1973 there were 474 victims, of whom 214 were shot, that 
is, 45.1 per cent. These figures include only cases where 
charges were laid of capital or non-capital murder; they do 
not include incidents of manslaughter. 


Honourable senators, I know that many people have 
attacked this bill because they do not want to see any form 
of gun control legislation, and they cite a number of 
grounds for that attitude, of which the following are the 
most typical. Preliminary cost analyses prepared for the 
National Commission on the Causes and Prevention of 
Violence in the United States by the Research Associates 
Incorporated of Washington, D.C. in December, 1968, show 
first year costs estimated for the national firearms regis- 
tration system to be $25,500,000, and the second year and 


continuing costs to be $22,500,000. In addition, there are . 


indirect costs involved in the sale of hunting licences, 
tags, permits, and so on, to hunters. These have brought in 
a revenue of $81.5 million in the United States. This puts a 
different complexion on the total cost of $22,500,000 and 
the $28 million brought in from excise and sales taxes on 
ammunition. 


The argument, therefore, is that the annual revenue of 
$100 million would be lost to the federal treasury if hunt- 
ing was curtailed or prohibited. Then they raise the argu- 
ment that there are heavy indirect costs of maintaining 
the bureaucracy needed to enforce the legislation. To put 
it in other words, and these are United States figures, they 
estimate that the cost in personnel, time, inconvenience 
and so on would be around $450 million per year. That 
seems a large amount of money, but when spread over the 
entire United States it is not so large. 


Recently, we have seen an increase in crime associated 
with the use of drugs. The incidence of drug use in asso- 
ciation with crimes of violence has increased markedly. 
However, it seems that the curve is beginning to dip and 
we can only hope that it will continue to do so. 

@ (1500) 


There are those in the United States who suggest that 
the United States should set about disarming itself by 
1983. It might be said that Canada should follow that 
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example. However, while a 1970 amendment to the 
Canadian Criminal Code restricted the sale and owner- 
ship of handguns, automatic weapons and rifles to persons 
granted permits by the police or by a provincial attorney 
general, it provided no restriction on the sale or ownership 
of shotguns and rifles for hunting purposes. That means 
that, practically speaking, any person 16 years of age or 
over can purchase a shotgun or a rifle in any sporting 
goods shop without having to give his name or address. 


As honourable senators are aware, the proposed anti- 
gun legislation has evoked considerable correspondence 
and discussion. Numerous organizations, such as women’s 
institutes, missionary societies, and so on, have begun 
discussing the matter. Only yesterday I received a letter 
from an organization in the St.. John’s Presbyterian 
Church in Medicine Hat. The letter, which in part is an 
excerpt from a recently passed “resolution” concerning 
programs of radio, television, theatre and movies, in my 
opinion states the case rather well. It says in part: 


The world of tomorrow depends on our children and 
grandchildren, who are our most precious heritage. 
What they see and hear has a tremendous influence on 
young minds. 


1. Plays (more often than not) portray the immoral 
as the natural and normal way of life. 


2. Radio and TV pour out thousands of suggestive 
songs that keep sex constantly in the minds of 
young listeners, thus lowering their ideals. 


I did not know they had to listen to the radio to keep that 
in their minds. 


3. Some plays are geared to cause people to lose 
respect for policemen and the law. 


That is true and it is serious. 


4. Plays on crime and violence are too numerous, 
teaching all the intricacies of crime. Most of us 
would never see a murder in our lifetime but by TV 
our children and grandchildren can see one or more 
each day. 


5. Many producers make more money out of undesir- 
able shows, caring nothing for the good of our young 
people. 


6. There is much that subtly scoffs at faith in God, 
undermining values of right and wrong in impres- 
sionable young minds. 


The authors of this letter have sent copies of it to 
sponsors of programs, to television and radio stations, to 
theatre managers, to Members of the House of Commons 
and the Senate, to censorship boards, to the CRTC and the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. I wish them luck in 
their campaign. It is worthy of support. 


No sensible person pretends that stricter gun laws will 
eliminate the use of guns by criminals. In other words, the 
professional criminal will obtain guns in one way or 
another. However, if we enacted more restrictive legisla- 
tion it might help to cut down the accessibility of guns in 
several ways. First, restricting the availability of guns 
would make it harder for guns to be obtained for the 
commission of crimes, thus reducing the amount of crime 
in which guns are used. Secondly, if more complete 
records of gun sales were kept, it would be easier to trace 
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guns used in the commission of crimes. Thirdly, if we had 
stricter gun licensing, then known criminals, the insane 
and the irresponsible would not be able to procure guns 
legally. The point is that there must be a stiffening of the 
penalties for all kinds of crimes. The mollycoddling of 
criminals must be brought to an end. It should be made 
more difficult to obtain parole—and in my opinion a care- 
ful re-examination of the laws in that respect is long 
overdue. The penalties for breach of parole should be made 
more severe. 


Those are only some of the points that should be kept in 
mind when looking at the matter of more effective gun 
control. I wonder how many senators are aware that one of 
the common rights of initiation in certain young people’s 
organizations, a right which is regarded with a certain 
amount of pride, is that the initiate, in order to prove his 
manhood, must steal a car or commit some crime of the 
kind. This reveals a rather sick attitude towards society 
and towards the law. Surely, we should look carefully at 
those voluntary agencies in society which would have the 
effect of encouraging such an approach to life or attitude 
towards society. 


For those reasons I commend this bill, honourable sena- 
tors, and suggest that in putting forward such a measure 
we are producing legislation which is timely, which is in 
the public interest and which, as soon as it is implement- 
ed, will help to cut down the growing incidence of serious 
crime in this country. That the incidence of serious crime 
is increasing there can be no doubt. The increase in the 
number of murders in Canada over the last few years is 
shocking. From 1972 to 1973 alone there was an increase 
from 41.6 per cent to 45.1 in the number of murders 
committed—a substantial increase in just one year. 


I suggest that if Bill S-14 becomes law, although it may 
not eliminate the use of guns in serious crimes, it will help 
to reduce the incidence of crimes involving the use of 
guns. 


If this bill receives second reading today, I intend to 
move that it be referred to the Standing Senate Commit- 
tee on Legal and Constitutional Affairs. I would suggest 
that provision be made sufficiently far in advance to 
enable people who have expressed an interest in appearing 
before the committee to have ample time to arrange to do 
so. I think there is no need for me to take time to discuss it 
more fully here. It should receive ample study before that 
committee, and people who have arguments pro and con 
should have an opportunity to express their views. Out of 
that hearing, I hope, will come some amendments to the 
bill as it stands now, and that the result of the discussions 
will be a much more effective and practical bill than we 
have at the present time. I therefore recommend this bill 
to your favourable consideration. 

@ (1510) 


Motion agreed to and bill read second time. 


REFERRED TO COMMITTEE 
The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the third time? 


On motion of Senator Cameron, bill referred to the 
Standing Senate Committee on Legal and Constitutional 
Affairs. 


SCIENCE POLICY 
COMMITTEE APPOINTED TO ORGANIZE AND HOLD 
CONFERENCE TO ESTABLISH COMMISSION ON THE FUTURE 
Hon. Maurice Lamontagne moved pursuant to notice: 


That a Special Committee of the Senate, to be 
known as the Special Committee of the Senate on 
Science Policy, be appointed to organize and hold a 
Conference for the purpose of determining the feasi- 
bility of establishing a Commission on the Future, 
whose responsibility would be to help as many private 
and public organizations as possible to forecast and 
build their future not only in isolation but together, as 
was recommended in Chapter 13 of Volume 2 of the 
Report of the Special Committee of the Senate on 
Science Policy; 


That the committee have power to engage the ser- 
vices of such counsel, staff and technical advisers and 
to incur such other special expenses as may be neces- 
sary for the purpose of organizing and holding the 
said Conference; and 


That the committee be composed of the Honourable 
Senators Asselin, Bélisle, Blois, Bonnell, Bourget, 
Buckwold, Cameron, Carter, Giguére, Godfrey, 
Goldenberg, Grosart, Haig, Hastings, Heath, Hicks, 
Lamontagne, Lang, Manning, Neiman, Phillips, Riel, 
Robichaud, Rowe, Stanbury, Thompson, van Roggen 
and Yuzyk. 

[Translation] 


He said: Honourable senators, since this is the first time 
I take part in the debates of this House during this session, 
I hope that you will allow me to offer my most sincere 
congratulations to Madam Speaker for the honour and 
great responsibility that have been conferred upon her 
recently. I am convinced that her great modesty will not 
hide for long her other great qualities. 


Since this motion had been approved by this House on 
March 27 of last year, I certainly do not intend to take up 
much of your time to justify it all over again. 


I would however like to remind you that this conference 
would have two main purposes. First, to determine the 
feasibility of creating in Canada a research system on the 
future with a centre which could, at least temporarily, be 
within the Economic Council. Second, to determine the 
feasibility of creating an information system on the future 
with a central relay station which could be called the 
Commission on the Future or better still in my opinion, 
Futures Canada. 


This information centre, which would create a link be- 
tween researchers and decision-makers, would be a pri- 
vate non-profit organization which could have four main 
functions: First, to convince as many private and public 
organizations as possible to establish a future research 
service and help these organizations establish such 
services. 


Second, to create a data bank containing the valid 
results of future research in Canada and in the rest of the 
world and transmit this information in a usable form to 
the research services of private and public organizations 
linked with the centre. 


Third, to maintain, in co-operation with management 
schools and futurists, a training program which would 
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help managers better understand the various forecasting 
techniques and use them in such a way that the decision- 
making could be more oriented towards the long-term 
future. 


Fourth, to organize annual meetings, on a regional and 
national level, between private and public organizations 
linked to the information system and representing various 
segments of the Canadian society, so that they may have a 
better mutual understanding and that they may eventual- 
ly come to a consensus as concerns the problems and 
challenges of the future, which would set the foundations 
of the future-oriented democracy. 

[English] 

The proposed conference would be attended by about 
150 top Canadian decision-makers representing the vari- 
ous segments of Canadian society and the best futurists in 
the world. It would be called to consider why there is a 
need for a Canadian Centre of Futures Studies and for 
Futures Canada, what these two institutions should do to 
meet that need and how they could do it. 


Last March, I said in this chamber that I was preparing, 
in collaboration with our small staff, an extensive working 
paper covering these various topics for the consideration 
of the members of the Special Committee on Science 
Policy. The first draft of that paper, entitled “Futures 
Studies and Futures Information in Canada,” which I 
have here, was made available to the members of the 
committee in April, but unfortunately our committee died 
before we were able to discuss it. I remember very clearly 
that the Leader of the Opposition, at the end of the last 
session, deplored the fact that our committee would cease 
to exist if Parliament were dissolved, and that this would 
delay the preparation of the conference. Of course, he was 
completely right, but as I noted at that time, there was no 
way to avoid this difficulty. 


Fortunately, Mr. Pocock and Mr. Ostiguy have been able 
to go on with their work. They have gathered information 
on the organization of futures studies in other countries. 
They have sought the views of experts both in Canada and 
abroad on the structure, the role and the activities that we 
have in mind for the proposed Commission on the Future, 
or Futures Canada, as I now prefer to call it. Detailed 
background information has been obtained on more than 
80 Canadian organizations and individuals having a 
declared interest and capability in the field of futures 
research. A report has been prepared, listing more than 
7,000 Canadian associations and organizations which 
would constitute the potential market of the proposed 
commission. Finally, a second draft of our working paper 
will be ready in the next few weeks. 


The contacts I have had with a great number of people 
during the last few months, including groups of teachers 
at the secondary school level, have convinced me that a 
rapidly increasing number of Canadians are deeply inter- 
ested in the problems and opportunities raised by the 
future. World events, including the oil crisis, the popula- 
tion explosion and the food problem, have greatly con- 
tributed to this increasing interest. We realize more and 
more that mankind has reached a turning point and that if 
collective action based on a broad consensus is not taken 
soon, we will face a crisis of unprecedented proportions. 
We have made considerable progress in developing such a 


[Senator Lamontagne .] 


consensus since the special Senate committee issued its 
first warning in Volume 2 of its report, published in 
January 1972. 


@ (1520) 


Senator Perrault, before he became the Leader of the 
Government in the Senate, expressed this new awareness 
in a speech made in Vancouver in May 1974. He stated: 


The oil crisis... the energy crisis... the food pro- 
duction problem... environmental preservation and 
now ... competition for the riches and the resources of 
the world’s oceans... are problems which must be 
faced by this generation. There appear to be two 
alternatives ... The path to what has been described 
as a “viable planetary society” or the path to anarchy 
and the ultimate collapse of world order. 


He went on to say: 


The problem is that today’s dilemmas appear to dwarf 
anything we have known before and they will require 
proportionately more effective solutions. 


And he added: 


If we do not take care, through reflection and collec- 
tive planning, our society and the whole of humanity 
will face even more numerous and more serious crises 
while the era of exceptional quantitative growth will 
go on during the next few decades. 


At the time Senator Perrault was making these observa- 
tions, he did not know that he was practising cabinet 
solidarity even before becoming a minister. Indeed, at 
about the same time as the leader was speaking in Van- 
couver, the Prime Minister of Canada was making a simi- 
lar and most remarkable speech at Duke University on 
May 12, 1974, which unfortunately attracted very little 
attention in Canada. He said: 


One need not be a neo-Malthusian, or a subscriber to 
any of the pessimistic theories now abounding, to 
have learned that there are limits to the rate at which 
the earth’s resources can be exploited, that there are 
limits to the ability of our biosphere to absorb pollu- 
tion, that there are limits to the capacity of the globe 
to support human life. These truths we now know and 
accept. 


The Prime Minister continued: 


But until that knowledge is made manifest in an 
extended sense of responsibility, it will be of little use 
to mankind. The classical scope of responsibility—to 
one’s self, to one’s family, to one’s community and 
nation—must be broadened. Not even the biblical 
admonition of responsibility to all men is sufficiently 
broad. The new responsibility must be more. It must 
extend to all space and through all time. It must be 
inclusive of persons far beyond our own national fron- 
tiers; it must encompass the physical planet and all its 
ingredients—water and air, non-renewable resources, 
living organisms; it must extend into the future, not 
just for months or years, but for decades. 


This much needed extended concept of responsibility is 
precisely what we hope the proposed Commission on the 
Future, or Futures Canada, would help to spread. The 
Prime Minister called for a new “community ethic” which 
would require “an understanding that no individual, no 
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government, no nation is capable of living in isolation, or 
of pursuing policies inconsistent with the interests—both 
present and future—of others.” But he warned that we 
could not expect the development of such a new ethic, 
based on the concept of interdependence and on a broad 
future-oriented consensus, solely from governments. He 
said: 


The direction in which a nation is to move may be 
fixed by its leaders, but the speed with which the 
nation responds depends upon the influence of others. 
And especially is this so in the democracies where 
Siren-like appeals originate from so many sources and 
interests. No single political leader, no group of politi- 
cal leaders, is capable of changing the values and 
attitudes of a whole society. 


This is precisely why I believe that an institution like 
Futures Canada is so much needed, not only here but in 
other countries as well, to help change the values and 
attitudes of society. As I said earlier, there is a growing 
recognition in the world today that mankind is reaching a 
turning point. Some people still believe that this transition 
will be smooth because it will generate its own moral 
conversion. Few people today would accept this optimistic 
view. At the other extreme there are those who see the 
future as a storm of crises and problems that will be 
overcome not by the wisdom and foresight of man, but by 
the saving intervention of nature. 


This second message of despair can hardly be viewed by 
mankind as an acceptable scenario for the future. As far as 
I am concerned, I am much more inclined to agree with the 
Prime Minister’s assessment of the turning point as a 
great challenge to be met positively. He said in his speech 
at Duke University: 


The challenge is immense, and I am glad that it is, 
for only the greatest of challenges are able to capture 
the imagination of men and women everywhere. 


The challenge is at once both basic and sophisticat- 
ed and I am glad that it is, for only a challenge of 
many parts is able to stimulate simultaneously the 
response of theologians, philosophers, scientists, and 
politicians. 


The challenge is not a gloomy one of avoiding 
doomsday; it is a joyous one of introducing into the 
world a dynamic equilibrium between man and 
nature, between man and man. 


The Senate will make a great contribution toward meet- 
ing this immense, basic, sophisticated and joyous chal- 
lenge if it sponsors a successful conference which it is 
hoped will serve as a launching pad for the establishment 
of two national networks of research and information on 
the future, designed to improve the decision-making pro- 
cess of as many private and public organizations as possi- 
ble, and to gradually develop a broad future-oriented con- 
sensus in our society. My participation in the last meeting 
of the Club of Rome in West Berlin at the beginning of 
October leads me to believe that several other nations are 
closely watching what we in the Senate are trying to do, 
and will soon begin, in my view, to imitate our experiment 
if it is successful. 
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Yesterday Senator Croll expressed the view that too 
many members were assigned to the committee proposed 
in this motion, and that this might prevent other commit- 
tees from functioning properly. I must indicate, however, 
that the proposed committee will not wish to meet very 
often. Unlike others, it is not asked to make a long and 
complicated inquiry, but to prepare a conference. Its main 
responsibility will be to approve a working paper which 
will serve as background information to guide the confer- 
ence, and to determine the date and the format of that 
meeting. Once the preliminary work has been carried out 
by the steering committee and the staff, the full committee 
will be able to make the major decisions fairly quickly. 


The reason for inviting a large number of senators to 
join the proposed committee is that a good public relations 
job must be mounted throughout the country to make it 
known that the Senate is sponsoring a conference on the 
future, to explain the nature and purpose of such a meet- 
ing, and to persuade the top decision-makers of the coun- 
try to attend the conference. It will be expected that the 
members of the committee will participate actively in 
these public relations activities. This is the reason why an 
adequate regional representation is being sought, but most 
of this work will be carried on when the Senate is not 
sitting. 

In such circumstances I hope that the membership of the 
committee will be as set out in the motion, and as it was 
approved by the Senate when I moved the same motion 
last March. 


[Translation] 


Senator Asselin: There is a question I should like to put 
to the honourable senator. If I understood his remarks 
correctly concerning the responsibilities of the members 
of the committee, their main function would be to draw 
the attention of various groups throughout Canada to the 
possibilities of participating in the conference he suggests. 
Will this committee be expected to complete the studies 
already under way, or will its main function be to call the 
attention of the public to it and make an attempt to sell to 
the public of Canada this idea of a conference for the 
future? 


Senator Lamontagne: As I have just explained, I 
believe the first responsibility of the members of the 
committee will be to approve the contents and orientation 
of the working paper which I feel will be very useful to us, 
not only to guide the conference but also to plan it so that 
the meeting is not like all others, so that the group does 
manage to study the agenda submitted to it and deal with 
it efficiently. 

I do believe the first function of the members of the 
committee will be very important, but it should not take 
up too much of their time seeing that, after having read 
the document, two or three meetings should be enough to 
discuss its contents. As I said, the second function of the 
members of the committee, as I see it, should be to decide 
on the date and the format of the conference, and to give 
instructions to the organization committee and the staff of 
the various segments of society which should be repre- 
sented at the conference. This will be a very complicated 
problem, difficult to solve, because we would very much 
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like the main sectors of society, the churches, industry, 
universities, labour unions, and so on, to be adequately 
represented. 


It will be a very difficult problem for us to choose the 
main leaders in those various sectors. 


Finally, as I said earlier, it will be essential, I think, for 
the members of the committee when they have the oppor- 
tunity to deliver speeches and make contact with the main 
policy makers of their respective areas, to let them know 
that the Senate intends to organize that conference, to 
convince those who will be invited to accept the invitation 
and not to send a representative who would not have the 
authority to speak on behalf of his organization or 
association. 


[English] 

Hon. Allister Grosart: Honourable senators, I need 
hardly say that as a member of Senator Lamontagne’s 
committee, the Senate Special Committee on Science 
Policy, my inclination is to make some fairly extended 
comments on the motion. However, I believe there are 
good reasons why it might be in the interests of the 
expediting of this very important proposal that, if it is the 
wish of the Senate, it be approved as soon as possible. For 
that reason I shall merely say that I am in the fullest 
concord with the motion. I believe it is something upon 
which we are already well launched, or upon which the 
committee—which, of course, has not yet been reappoint- 
ed—was launched. 


I realize why there is so much emphasis at the present 
time on discussion of futures, and the recent recognition 
of the crises which appear to face mankind. One accepts 
the fact that there is a new awareness in the world of 
problems of the ecology generally, the depletion of 
resources, the great question of food supply, with a third 
of the world population faced possibly with starvation in 
the next year or so, the great problem of the spread of 
pollution, and so on. However, I sometimes regret that so 
much emphasis is placed on the crisis nature of discus- 
sions on the future. 


We use the term “futures” today in the plural, as Sena- 
tor Lamontagne has done throughout his explanation of 
the motion, for the very good reason that we have gone far 
beyond the old concept of merely forecasting or predicting 
the future. We are looking today to the development of 
what are sometimes known as normative values, to set up 
targets of good behaviour for mankind as a whole. We use 
the term in the plural to avoid any suggestion that a group 
or conference of this type will produce a general conclu- 
sion, “this is the one proper future for mankind”. Clearly 
we do not know, and will never know. We say “futures” 
because in my view—and I think in that of others who 
have studied this matter much more than I—the essence of 
the approach to the problem is that we must always think 
of it in terms of alternatives. We are thinking, first of all, 
of what futures are available—what futures are likely to 
happen—because there is no single future. Tragedies or 
successes may take many different forms, which means 
that we must consider solutions which will take many 
different forms. I am sure that this is something that will 
come out of the discussions of the committee, and particu- 
larly of the conference which we hope will follow. 


[Senator Lamontagne.] 
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We still hear once in a while from those who are not in 
favour of these kinds of studies that this is just crystal 
gazing, mere forecasting. Of course, there must always be, 
in any approach to this important subject, a degree of 
prediction. We must try to say, “Given present facts and 
present data, this is likely to happen or that is likely to 
happen.” That is why such studies become so complicated, 
because we have moved so far away from the old concept 
of looking to a single future. 


I would also hope that we will remember that the study 
of futures—it has become a science in recent years—is 
concerned with many other aspects of human progress, 
whatever it might be, than merely the avoidance of certain 
disasters. 


There is the positive side to it. I know, from discussions 
that have already taken place, that we will not be concen- 
trating merely on the crises which have been brought to 
our attention most spectacularly in the last few years. We 
shall be looking at the whole set of futures. 


As Senator Lamontagne said in reply to Senator Asselin, 
we shall ask church people to come before us. As an 
example of what comes to mind, we might look at organi- 
zations such as the YMCA, the YMHA, and the YWCA—I 
see Senator Fergusson expecting me to add that—and see 
what their future might be. Will such organizations 
always be concerned with young people? Will they always 
be concerned with Christian or Hebrew people? Will they 
always be associations? We do not know. We would hope 
that as we bring people together in the preliminary stud- 
ies, and in the conference itself, we shall be able to provide 
the impetus, the motivation, for Canadians in almost 
every activity—farmers, teachers, the labour movement, 
the business community—to think in terms of their own 
futures, and then, at some time, perhaps in the conference, 
to bring this data, this input, together to draw a set of 
viable futures for Canada and Canadians. 


Honourable senators, that is all I shall say at this time. I 
can assure Senator Lamontagne that the members of the 
committee with whom I have spoken—I have spoken to 
most of them—are looking forward to renewing this very 
interesting activity. I therefore commend the motion and 
hope it will have reasonably speedy passage through the 
Senate. 


Motion agreed to. 


INCOME TAX 


BANKING, TRADE AND COMMERCE COMMITTEE AUTHORIZED 
TO STUDY LEGISLATION 


Senator Everett, for Senator Hayden, moved pursuant 
to notice: 


That the Standing Senate Committee on Banking, 
Trade and Commerce be authorized to examine and 
consider any bill based on the Budget Resolutions 
relating to income tax in advance of any such bill 
coming before the Senate, or any matter relating 
thereto; and 


That the Committee have power to engage the ser- 
vices of such counsel, staff and technical advisers as 
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may be necessary for the purpose of the said 
examination. 


He said: Honourable senators, by way of a short expla- 
nation, this is a motion that has been used before in the 
Senate on behalf of the Standing Senate Committee on 
Banking, Trade and Commerce to expedite the hearing of 
a very complicated bill. In this case, we are asking for 
permission to consider the Budget Resolutions relating to 
income tax in advance of a bill coming before the Senate. 
This is a device that we used with respect to the 1971 
income tax amendments. It permits the Senate to take the 
appropriate and proper amount of time to consider a bill as 
complicated as an income tax bill, instead of having to 
meet a deadline later in the session. 


Motion agreed to. 
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DISTINGUISHED VISITOR IN GALLERY 
MR. YASUNAGA OHARA, NATIONAL DIET LIBRARY OF JAPAN 
The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, I should 
like to call your attention to the presence in the gallery of 


Mr. Yasunaga Ohara, who is with the National Diet 
Library of Japan. 


SCIENCE POLICY 
CHANGE IN COMMITTEE MEMBERSHIP 
Senator Macdonald, with leave of the Senate and not- 
withstanding rule 45(1) (i), moved: 

That the name of the Honourable Senator Sullivan 
be substituted for that of the Honourable Senator 
Phillips on the list of senators serving on the Special 
Committee of the Senate on Science Policy. 

Motion agreed to. 


The Senate adjourned until Tuesday, November 26, at 8 
p.m. 
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The Senate met at 8 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 


Prayers. 


DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Senator Perrault tabled: 


Report of the Superintendent of Insurance for 
Canada on Trust and Loan Companies for the year 
ended December 31, 1973, pursuant to section 8 of the 
Department of Insurance Act, Chapter I-17, R.S.C., 
1970. 


Supplementary Estimates (B) for the fiscal year 
ending March 31, 1975. 

Report of the Department of the Secretary of State 
of Canada for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1974, 
pursuant to section 6 of the Department of State Act, 
Chapter S-15, R.S.C., 1970. 

Report of the Canada Post Office for the fiscal year 
ended March 31, 1974, pursuant to section 80(2) of the 
Post Office Act, Chapter P-14, R.S.C., 1970. 


Copy of the text of a Resolution adopted by the 
Parliament of Israel (the Knesset) on October 28, 1974, 
concerning certain Arab organizations (English text). 


Copies of an amendment to By-law No. 1 of the 
Export Development Corporation, pursuant to section 
16(3) of the Export Development Act, Chapter E-18, 
R.S.C., 1970. 


Report of the National Energy Board in the matter 
of the Exportation of Oil, dated October 1974. 


Copies of correspondence between the Prime Minis- 
ter of Canada and the Premiers of the Provinces of 
Alberta and Saskatchewan concerning resource 
policy. 

Copies of Environment Canada Comments relating 
to documents comprising the Syncrude Environmen- 
tal Impact Assessment, dated August 19, 1974 (English 
text). 


FOOD AND DRUGS ACT 
NARCOTIC CONTROL ACT 
CRIMINAL CODE 
BILL TO AMEND—FIRST READING 


Senator Perrault presented Bill S-19, to amend the Food 
and Drugs Act, the Narcotic Control Act and the Criminal 
Code. 

Bill read first time. 

Senator Perrault moved that the bill be placed on the 
Orders of the Day for second reading on Thursday, Decem- 
ber 5, 1974. 


Motion agreed to. 


CANADA PENSION PLAN 
BILL TO AMEND—REPORT OF COMMITTEE 


Senator Carter, Chairman of the Standing Senate Com- 
mittee on Health, Welfare and Science, reported that the 
committee had considered Bill C-22, to amend the Canada 
Pension Plan, and had directed that the bill be reported 
without amendment. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the third time? 


Senator Carter moved that the bill be placed on the 
Orders of the Day for third reading at the next sitting. 


Motion agreed to. 


THE ESTIMATES 


SUPPLEMENTARY ESTIMATES (B) REFERRED TO NATIONAL 
FINANCE COMMITTEE 


Senator Langlois, with leave of the Senate and notwith- 
standing rule 45(1)(e), moved: 

That the Standing Senate Committee on National 
Finance be authorized to examine and report upon the 
expenditures set out in the Supplementary Estimates 
(B) laid before Parliament for the fiscal year ending 
the 31st March, 1975. 


@ (2010) 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, I would like to 
know when the committee is going to meet. 


Senator Langlois: The chairman of the committee 
would be in a better position than I to answer that ques- 
tion. I have nothing to do with the scheduling of meetings. 
However, I hope the committee will start its hearings as 
soon as possible. 


Senator Flynn: I hope we will not receive a notice after 
11 o’clock tonight. 


Senator Langlois: You will receive ample notice. There 
is no rush. 


Senator Flynn: No, but it has happened before that we 
have been given short notice. 


Motion agreed to. 


THE GREY CUP 
NATIONAL FOOTBALL FINAL IN VANCOUVER—QUESTION 


Senator Asselin: Honourable senators, we heard that 
during the weekend the Leader of the Government in the 
Senate was the Prime Minister’s representative in Van- 
couver at the football game between the Edmonton 
Eskimos and the Montreal Alouettes. Could he give the 
Senate a very brief resumé of the game? 
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Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, I have analyzed 
the outcome of the game very carefully, and it is my 
well-considered theory that the Montreal Alouettes won 
because their quarterback was far more adept in the back- 
stroke than was the Edmonton quarterback. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


Senator Asselin: Is it in order that the honourable 
Leader of the Government send a telegram, on behalf of 
the Senate, to the Montreal Alouettes congratulating them 
on the national championship they won in Vancouver? 


Senator Perrault: That proposal will be given careful 
consideration. There was no doubt about the superiority of 
the Alouettes on Saturday afternoon. 


Senator Langlois: The Alouettes could swim. 


STATUTES OF CANADA 


BILL TO REVISE REFERENCES TO THE COURT OF QUEEN’S 
BENCH OF THE PROVINCE OF QUEBEC—THIRD READING 


Senator Langlois moved the third reading of Bill S-16, 
to revise references to the Court of Queen’s Bench of the 
Province of Quebec. 


Motion agreed to and bill read third time and passed. 


PRIVATE BILL 


INTERNATIONAL AIR TRANSPORT ASSOCIATION—SECOND 
READING 


Hon. Alan A. Macnaughton moved the second reading 
of Bill S-18, respecting International Air Transport 
Association. 


He said: Honourable senators, as this is a private bill 
originating in the Senate, and as its title is fairly long, I 
thought I should give the Senate some explanation of what 
the association is, what it does and why this bill is before 
us. I think an explanation should be on the record in case 
the bill is sent to committee, because the association is 
rather an interesting one. 


The International Air Transport Association—IATA—is 
a non-profit organization incorporated in 1945 by a special 
act of the Parliament of Canada being Statutes of Canada, 
9-10 George VI, chapter 51. 


IATA is an association of 111 of the world’s scheduled 
air carriers. It is a voluntary and non-political organiza- 
tion of airlines flying the flags of more than eighty states, 
and the majority of its member enterprises are either fully 
government-owned or at least government-controlled. 


The purposes, aims and objectives of IATA, as set out in 
its existing act of incorporation are: 


(a) to promote safe, regular and economical air trans- 
port for the benefit of the peoples of the world, to 
foster air commerce and to study the problems con- 
nected therewith; 

(b) to provide means for collaboration among the air 
transport enterprises engaged directly or indirectly in 
international air transport service; 

(c) to co-operate with the International Civil Aviation 
Organization and other international organizations. 


In pursuing these objectives, IATA provides the forum 
for technical, legal, security, commercial, financial and 
other co-operation among its members. It acts as a spokes- 
man of the international air transport industry to govern- 
ments and international organizations. 


The ultimate authority of the association is vested in the 
general meeting. Such meetings are held annually 
throughout the world at specified places on specified 
dates. 


An executive committee of 21 presidents and/or chief 
executives is elected by the annual general meeting. The 
committee is vested with the general management and 
control of the association and, subject to the general meet- 
ing, fixes its policy and supervises its activities. The chief 
executive is the director general, Mr. K. Hammarskjold, 
who is responsible for implementing that policy of the 
association. The work of the association is largely carried 
out through a number of committees made up of senior 
industry executives. 


IATA is, of course, a purely non-profit organization. It 
derives its revenues entirely from its members. Its budget 
for 1975 is $12 million, and its full-time staff totals 470. 
The head office is located in Montreal, and the associa- 
tion’s other principal office is in Geneva. Branch offices 
and compliance staff are maintained in more than 30 cities 
around the world. 


Probably the best known aspect of IATA’s work is in the 
field of rates and fares. The IATA traffic conferences 
consider and act upon all international air traffic matters 
involving passengers, cargo and mail, including fares, 
rates, schedules and agency matters. The traffic confer- 
ences function by authority vested in them by govern- 
ments in an estimated 1,500 bilateral air transport agree- 
ments. The resolutions formulated by the traffic 
conferences are then subject to government approval. In 
the absence of an inter-governmental organization to 
accomplish these objectives, IATA provides the recognized 
framework for setting international air fares and charges. 


In 1945, when the association was incorporated, virtual- 
ly all public air services were provided on a scheduled 
basis. Therefore, it was natural that membership in the 
association should be open to air transport enterprises 
operating scheduled services. In fact, membership in the 
association was, and is still, limited to air transport enter- 
prises as defined in the act of incorporation which operate 
an air service as defined in the act between the territories 
of two or more states—active membership—or to any such 
air transport enterprise operating scheduled air services— 
associate membership. 


@ (2020) 


A definition of “air service” and “air transport enter- 
prise” is contained in paragraphs (a) and (b) of section 1 
of the act of incorporation. The said paragraphs now read 
as follows: 

(a) “air service” means, any scheduled air service 
performed by aircraft for the public transport of pas- 
sengers, mail or cargo; 

(b) “air transport enterprise” includes those per- 
sons, corporate bodies and unincorporated bodies, 
companies, firms, partnerships, societies and associa- 
tions, now or hereafter operating a scheduled air ser- 
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vice for public hire, under proper authority, in the 
transport of passengers, mail or cargo under the flag 
of a State eligible to membership in the International 
Civil Aviation Organization. 


However, over the years since 1945 the distinction be- 
tween scheduled and non-scheduled services has been 
progressively eroded, and now a significant proportion of 
the public demand for international air transport is met by 
charter operators. For example, in 1973, 22.6 per cent of 
international passenger traffic was carried by charter 
operators. IATA has, therefore, gradually become less rep- 
resentative than it was in 1945. If the objectives of the 
association, particularly in the field of rates and fares and 
its role as spokesman for the international air transport 
industry, are to be fulfilled, the association must be able to 
represent all air carriers. 


More specifically, the worldwide increase in charter 
traffic has been most pronounced in respect of travel over 
the North Atlantic, between points in North America and 
points in Europe. During the last five years the net effect 
of this change was that in 1973 26 per cent of the North 
Atlantic traffic was carried in the form of charters. While 
a large portion of this charter traffic was carried by IATA 
members, the fact remains that this large segment of the 
market remained entirely outside the rate-making respon- 
sibility of IATA. The IATA traffic conferences 
experienced increased difficulty in agreeing on scheduled 
fares in the absence of any form of agreement regarding 
charters which occupied more than one-quarter of the 
total North Atlantic market. 


Over the last six months the governments of the United 
States and Canada, and the European Civil Aviation Con- 
ference have recognized this vacuum, and both scheduled 
and non-scheduled carriers have felt the need to fill it. 
Negotiations have been initiated between IATA members 
and non-IATA carriers in an attempt to establish mini- 
mum charter rates and related conditions through the 
medium of ad hoc separate inter-carrier meetings. 
Although these meetings have not yet produced results, 
they have brought home to IATA members the need to 
eliminate the administrative difficulties involved in carry- 
ing on parallel negotiations in their own traffic confer- 
ences and, at the same time, conducting similar talks in a 
separate forum with charter carriers. 


The admission to IATA of non-scheduled carriers will, 
therefore, enable IATA to create a single forum to negoti- 
ate fares and rates covering the total market, both sched- 
uled and charter. More important, any agreement achieved 
through these negotiations would be subjected to the effi- 
cient compliance organization of IATA. 


With respect to the enhancement of IATA’s role as the 
authoritative spokesman for the international air trans- 
port industry, the extension of membership in IATA to 
charter carriers will not only benefit IATA members, but 
will also be in the interest of charter carriers and the 
public. The variety of facilities designed to help IATA 
members through the association activities will, of course, 
automatically be available to them. These include the 
IATA clearing house, the agency program, compliance 
machinery, other traffic, legal and technical activities and, 
finally, participation in formulating the common industry 
position. 


(Senator Macnaughton.] 


In brief, it is in the realization that if the aims and 
objectives of IATA are to be met in the modern world, it is 
necessary for all air carriers to have the opportunity to 
become members of the association. Thus, the purpose of 
this bill is to authorize the association to admit into its 
membership air transport enterprises which are not desig- 
nated airlines operating scheduled air services under 
inter-governmental agreements. This would enable sup- 
plemental and charter carriers operating air charters to 
participate in furthering the association’s objectives in the 
total air transport system, as it has developed since the act 
of incorporation was passed. 


To accomplish this, it is proposed that the word “sche- 
duled” in paragraphs (a) and (b) of section 1 of the act of 
incorporation, be deleted. 


That, honourable senators, is the purpose of the bill, 
which, on the surface, looks rather simple. It simply elimi- 
nates the word “scheduled,” thus opening the association 
to both charter carriers and designated carriers. 


Senator Heath: I wonder if the honourable senator 
would mind repeating the percentage of traffic carried by 
unscheduled air carriers at the present time, and explain 
whether that percentage takes into account cargo, mail 
and passengers? 


Senator Macnaughton: The figure I gave was 26 per 
cent for the North Atlantic. I think it refers to passenger 
traffic, not cargo. That is subject to correction, because I 
do not pretend to be a super-authority. 


Senator Grosart: Honourable senators, I understand 
this bill, under our rules, will automatically go to a com- 
mittee, and will no doubt be examined carefully there. 
However, I would ask the sponsor one or two questions 
which may be of general interest. 


First, what is the position of the Canadian Transport 
Commission vis-a-vis the application for these amend- 
ments to the IATA act? Has the matter been discussed 
with the Canadian Transport Commission? Are they 
aware of it? Have they given their blessing? 


Senator Macnaughton: I cannot say yes or no to that, 
but I do know that this is a special act of the Canadian 
Parliament, and that the association deals with commer- 
cial matters relating to international airlines. That was 
the original purpose in giving them the special charter. 


If they were operating inside Canada only, there is no 
doubt that they would be subject to the Canadian Trans- 
port Commission. This is an association; it is a non-profit 
organization. It has obviously been cleared with all gov- 
ernment authorities—not only those in this country but in 
the other countries of the various airlines. Thus, for exam- 
ple, they have to be very careful not to conflict with the 
Sherman anti-trust act in the United States, where they 
have been advocating that the charter and designated 
airlines should get together to settle this issue and agree 
on rates. This has the blessing of the CAB, the American 
aviation set-up. 

@ (2030) 

The association will, in effect, fix rates—and not with- 

out reason, when one bears in mind the political and 


monetary conditions prevailing today, as well as the cost 
of fuel. I believe I am correct in saying that the cost of fuel 
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has been increased on five different occasions over the last 
two years. These things make conditions very difficult for 
the airlines. The overall loss of the world airlines, I think I 
am correct in saying, will be approximately $300 million 
this year. It is essential, therefore, bearing in mind the 
present economic, political and energy situations, that 
there be some organization whose purpose it is to arrive at 
some agreement to ensure that not all of the world airlines 
go down the drain, or lose tremendous amounts of money. 


Senator Grosart: Perhaps I should make it clear that I 
am not questioning the usefulness of the association. How- 
ever, because we are dealing with a bill to amend an act of 
incorporation under the laws of Canada, I think I should 
ask whether the Canadian Transport Commission has 
been advised of, has commented on, has approved or 
objected to, this expansion of the membership of the 
IATA. 


Canadians generally are concerned about the setting of 
rates where airlines get together for that purpose. I am not 
suggesting that this may not be the best way of handling 
the situation, but it is always a matter of concern to 
Canadians that the rates are set by agreement within an 
association. As I say, I am not objecting to that, but I am 
surprised that we do not have information as to whether 
this matter has been referred to the Canadian Transport 
Commission which, obviously, has a vital interest in this 
expansion of the membership of IATA. 


I would ask the sponsor of the bill whether any sched- 
uled airlines presently covered by this act of incorporation 
have ever been refused membership in IATA? Also, sup- 
plementary to that, if the membership is now thrown open 
to the charter and supplemental airlines, will the member- 
ship or any recognized charter or supplemental airline be 
automatic, or will it be subject to the decision of the 
present members of IATA? 


Senator Macnaughton: In answer to your latter ques- 
tion, Senator Grosart, since this is an association, I should 
think the members of the association will decide the ques- 
tion of who should be admitted. The director general, Mr. 
Hammarskjold, will appear as a witness before the com- 
mittee, as will legal counsel for the association, and per- 
haps those gentlemen can give more precise answers to 
your questions. 


To clear up one small point, Senator Grosart used the 
word “supplemental.” I myself did not know what this 
referred to until I went into it. The word “supplemental” 
is an American adjective given to surplus aircraft. As a 
result of the Vietnam war they had a great many surplus 
aircraft which they used for transporting the troops back 
to the United States, and for various other purposes in the 
Pacific. They simply wanted to distinguish those aircraft 
from regular aircraft or military aircraft, so they called 
them “supplementals.” I do not think there is any real 
distinction between a supplemental aircraft and a charter 
aircraft, which is a free-flying craft, except that there are 
a great many supplemental aircraft in the United States 
system. 


Senator Grosart: Honourable senators, in view of the 
fact that it is proposed that this bill be referred to a 
committee of the Senate, we will defer further questions 
until study of this bill by the committee. 
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Senator Walker: Perhaps Senator Macnaughton could 
tell us to what committee he would like this bill referred. 


Senator Macnaughton: It has been suggested to me 
that it should be referred to the Standing Senate Commit- 
tee on Transport and Communications. 


Motion agreed to and bill read second time. 


REFERRED TO COMMITTEE 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the third time? 


On motion of Senator Macnaughton, bill referred to the 
Standing Senate Committee on Transport and Communi- 
cations. 


ARMY BENEVOLENT FUND ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING 


Hon. Alan A. Macnaughton moved the second reading 
of Bill C-17, to amend the Army Benevolent Fund Act. 


He said: Honourable senators, before giving you a brief 
background of the proposed amendment to the Army 
Benevolent Fund Act, may I say that I am standing in for 
Senator McElman, who at the moment is snowbound. 


When the Army Benevolent Fund Act was promulgated 
in 1947, provision was made for assistance only to those 
Canadian Army veterans who served during World War II. 
No provision was made to assist personnel still serving in 
the Canadian Army who did not have wartime service. In 
1952, senior officers of the Canadian Army felt that there 
was a need for a fund to provide assistance to personnel 
serving in the postwar Canadian Army, and for this pur- 
pose the Canadian Army Welfare Fund was established. 


Because the Army Benevolent Fund had considerable 
experience in providing financial assistance, and had an 
organization all across Canada, the board of directors of 
the Canadian Army Welfare Fund recommended that the 
Army Benevolent Fund be given the responsibility for 
management of the Canadian Army Welfare Fund. A joint 
cabinet submission was prepared by the Minister of Na- 
tional Defence and the Minister of Veterans Affairs, 
requesting authority for the Army Benevolent Fund to 
manage the Canadian Army Welfare Fund on the under- 
standing that all costs associated with this management 
would be borne by the Canadian Army Welfare Fund. On 
March 12, 1953, Lieutenant General Murchie, Chairman of 
the Army Benevolent Fund Board, was advised that the 
cabinet had approved, on February 6, 1953, the receommen- 
dation that the Army Benevolent Fund be authorized to 
administer the Canadian Army Welfare Fund. 


So, for over twenty years the Army Benevolent Fund 
has been administering the Canadian Army Welfare Fund, 
and since 1971 the fund has administered the Canadian 
Forces Personnel Assistance Fund, a fund similar to the 
Canadian Army Welfare Fund and providing financial 
assistance to personnel in the Canadian forces today. In 
recent years the Auditor General has recommended that 
the Army Benevolent Fund should have statutory author- 
ity rather than just cabinet authority to manage these 
funds. 
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Honourable senators, the amendment under consider- 
ation today will provide statutory authority for the Army 
Benevolent Fund to continue to manage the Canadian 
Army Welfare Fund, and the Canadian Forces Personnel 
Assistance Fund, the administration of which they have 
been carrying out for over twenty years under cabinet 
authority. 


I am prepared in due course to refer this bill to the 
Standing Senate Committee on Health, Welfare and 
Science but I wonder if in the circumstances it really is 
necessary. 


@ (2040) 


Hon. Allister Grosart: Honourable senators, I seem to be 
paired with Senator Macnaughton tonight. 


An Hon. Senator: Why tonight? 


Senator Grosart: We had dinner together earlier. As 
Senator Macnaughton has pointed out, this is a very 
simple bill. It merely transfers the administration of this 
important fund that goes back to World War I from 
administration by the cabinet to administration by a board 
which would be set up by order in council and the majori- 
ty of which would obviously consist of veterans. 


Senator Macnaughton has wondered whether it is neces- 
sary to send the bill to a committee. It did go to committee 
in the other place, the Committee on Veterans Affairs. 
Unfortunately, the printed proceedings of that committee 
are not yet available, so I am not in a position to know just 
what issues might have been raised. However, when the 
report of the committee was received in the House of 
Commons, the house leader there then moved that the bill, 
as reported by the committee, be concurred in and the 
House of Commons acceded to this and third reading was 
given to it immediately. I therefore assume that it is a 
completely non-controversial bill and, unless there are 
other views, we on this side would not feel it necessary to 
send it to committee. 


Motion agreed to and bill read second time. 


Senator Macnaughton moved that the bill be placed on 
the Orders of the Day for third reading at the next sitting. 


Motion agreed to. 


DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRY, TRADE AND 
COMMERCE ACT 


BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING 


The Senate resumed from Wednesday, November 20, the 
debate on the motion of Senator Everett for second read- 
ing of Bill S-15, to amend the Department of Industry, 
Trade and Commerce Act. 


Hon. Allister Grosart: Honourable senators, I congratu- 
late Senator Everett on the introduction of the bill and the 
explanation he gave. I am sorry that for unavoidable 
reasons he is not with us this evening but I feel I should go 
ahead now so as not to hold up this bill any longer. 


I might say that I found myself somewhat concerned 
about the bill and also about the explanation given by 
Senator Everett. As honourable senators will recall, the 
essence of this bill is to make it possible for certain 
members of the staff of the Department of Industry, Trade 


(Senator Macnaughton.] 


and Commerce to have access to customs import invoices 
which are normally in the exclusive possession of the 
customs collectors who are required by the Customs Act to 
retain those invoices on file. The Customs Act itself is 
very specific in providing for complete secrecy of this very 
important information. Its section 172(3) reads: 


In no case shall an invoice be shown or a copy thereof 
given to any person other than the importer, or an 
officer, except upon the order or subpoena of a court 
of justice. 


Senator Everett explained that this very peremptory 
provision for privacy of this information was enlarged by 
an amendment to the Statistics Act which provided that 
certain officials of Statistics Canada would have access to 
this information. In this case there are many safeguards. It 
requires the consent of the importer or his agent, and it 
requires the taking of an oath that the information will 
not be disclosed, and so on. Unfortunately, we find that 
this extension of access to this information to Statistics 
Canada was then, by departmental arrangement—those 
were the exact words used by Senator Everett—extended 
to the Department of Industry, Trade and Commerce. I 
certainly have grave doubts about this kind of extension. 


One wonders why these amendments were not put into 
the Customs Act. As you read the Customs Act, it is a very 
clear statement of the extreme privacy required. One 
would have to be aware that there was an extension of this 
in the Statistics Act. Now, when this bill passes, one would 
have to be aware that there is a further extension in the 
Department of Industry, Trade and Commerce Act. On top 
of that, one would have to know that it is possible, appar- 
ently, by some kind of interdepartmental arrangement 
among the officials, to extend this further. 


If it can be extended by interdepartmental arrange- 
ments from Statistics Canada to the Department of Indus- 
try, Trade and Commerce, surely it can be extended, by 
the same kind of an arrangement, from the Department of 
Industry, Trade and Commerce to any other department, 
or perhaps to any other entity. It seems to me that this is 
the kind of extension of bureaucratic invasion of privacy 
that we in the Senate should be concerned about. 


One wonders why the officials in the Department of 
Industry, Trade and Commerce require this special access. 
They made it very clear in the explanation given that they 
require detailed access. They want all the details. Senator 
Everett—speaking for the department, I presume—gave 
the reason. He said it is very important for the Depart- 
ment of Industry, Trade and Commerce to be able to make 
import analyses, to discover what we are importing, and 
then, presumably, to do something about it. Senator Ever- 
ett placed great stress on the possible job of the Depart- 
ment of Industry, Trade and Commerce under what is 
generally known around the world—though he did not use 
the phrase—as import substitution. One can well under- 
stand that the developing nations should feel from time to 
time that it was necessary to substitute some domestic 
production or manufacture for an import. Amongst the 
major trading nations, however, those nations that do 70 to 
80 per cent of all the world trade, this is recognized as a 


great danger. 


In Canada we are always talking about that and saying 
we are on the side of the liberalization of trade. We cite 
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the importance of export trade to us and say that, in 
international conferences, in GATT, in our dealings with 
the European Community, we insist that we are the coun- 
try that stands for liberalization of trade. Yet over and 
over again one runs across this kind of thing, which is 
anything but conducive to the liberalization of trade. 


Taking the bill and Senator Everett’s explanation to- 
gether, what this seems to mean is that the Department of 
Industry, Trade and Commerce now feels it has an obliga- 
tion to conduct a kind of witch-hunt or a fine toothcomb 
examination of all imports coming into Canada and then 
ask could not some of these goods be made in Canada and, 
if so, should the government not do something about it. 
The logical sequence would be that the Department of 
Industry, Trade and Commerce would segregate some of 
these items, would find Canadian manufacturers and say, 
“Here is an opportunity for you to substitute a domestic 
product for this imported product.” One can see that in 
due course, by the recommendation of the Department of 
Industry, Trade and Commerce, this operation would 
become subsidized by one or other of the government 
agencies that are in a position to subsidize a new operation 
of this kind. 


@ (2050) 


This sounds on the surface like an excellent thing, 
unless one remembers that trade is very much a two-way 
street. The ideal position for any country, particularly 
Canada, is a reasonable balance between imports and 
exports, because you simply do not, in the modern mul- 
tilateral trade world, continue to exist if you insist that 
you are just going to export and not import. We have over 
the years been reasonably fortunate in maintaining at 
least a stabilized balance of international trade; sometimes 
we have had a commodity trade deficit, but it is invariably 
made up in invisible trade. 


What concerns me most about this bill is that this kind 
of operation could become, and would appear to some to 
contemplate, the setting up of another non-tariff barrier, if 
the Canadian government were to scrutinize these imports 
and then consciously subsidize Canadian import substitu- 
tion. One would have to think what we in Canada would 
feel if, for example, we were told tomorrow or read in 
tomorrow’s papers that the United States Department of 
Commerce had decided to examine every single compo- 
nent they import from Canada and had decided that, on a 
broad plan, they would substitute domestic American pro- 
duction for these Canadian exports. I suggest that we 
would scream to high heaven if we were faced with that 
situation; and yet this is exactly what the countries which 
export to us now may feel they are being faced with with 
this legislation. For that reason I hope that some of these 
questions I have raised will be carefully examined in 
committee. 


It would be unfair to say that I know that this is the 
intent of the legislation or that this is the intent of the 
Department of Industry, Trade and Commerce. However, 
this is the way it will be taken around the world, and I am 
sorry to say that Canada has, or is beginning to get, a 
reputation for non-liberalization of international trade. 
We have some examples, as honourable senators well 
know, in some meat imports and exports, and in one case 
massive retaliation from the United States to an action on 
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our part—a situation which could easily obtain once again 
if the changes that are suggested in this bill have certain 
effects. We should ask in committee just what the exact 
intentions are. On surface it may be quite simple. They 
may merely say that they want more analysis of imports 
in depth, that they want it for statistical purposes. But I 
think they would have some difficulty in substantiating 
that position, because Statistics Canada already has that 
power under an amendment to the Statistics Canada Act. 
And, as Senator Everett told us, there is a complaint about 
access, the spin-off access of the officials of the Depart- 
ment of Industry, Trade and Commerce. Their problem is 
that the terms of their access are too broad. They want to 
be more specific. They want to get down and examine, it 
would appear, every single import, and we have to realize 
that this does not mean finished goods, either fully or 
partly processed goods, but would mean components of 
manufacturing. If we look to a possible set of retaliations 
from other countries, we would have to remember that the 
most important area in which we are attempting to expand 
our exports is precisely in the field of high technology in 
which Canada has already built up an important segment 
of its export trade in supplying components to what would 
become fully manufactured goods in other countries. 


I therefore say that this bill needs to be looked at most 
carefully. I hope in committee the officials will be asked to 
explain exactly how far they intend to go. I hope they will 
be asked if they see any danger of the provisions of this 
bill developing into further non-tariff barriers. The OECD 
has already described some 800 non-tariff barriers; the 
general consensus of those who are negotiating around the 
world for the liberalization of world trade at the present 
time is that the non-tariff barriers are a much greater 
problem than the traditional tariff barriers. 


I hope that in committee the officials will also be asked 
if there is some intention of spinning off this extended 
access to somebody else. It was done in the case of Statis- 
tics Canada. Are they going to do it to somebody else? Are 
they going to give another department this access by the 
extraordinary procedure of departmental officials getting 
together and saying, “Well, you come in under the Statis- 
tics Act. ITC officials have absolutely no authority what- 
soever at the moment, but come on in. We will swear you 
in and pretend you do.” And that is exactly the situation. 
Who else is going to come in? What consideration has been 
given to the importance of the privacy of the import 
business or the export business, or any other kind of 
business? 


It is true that one of the provisions of the bill is that this 
information can be given out, even to the officials of ITC, 
only upon the written consent of the importer. That is an 
important safeguard so long as the importer is fully aware 
of where the information may go. The Customs Act 
stresses the essential principle of privacy and the privi- 
leged position of this information. It is provided to the 
government only for customs purposes—in the original 
instance. But it is now proliferating. How far will this 
proliferation go? Is the principle of privacy endangered? I 
do not know, but it certainly looks like it from the history 
of the proliferation of the two acts I have referred to. 


Honourable senators, in saying that, I would add that it 
may be that Senator Everett, when he returns, will find it 
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possible to give us some further information along these 
lines. I hope that he will, because we are, after all, being 
asked on second reading to pass the bill in principle, and 
at the moment I am not too clear what the principle is. I 
hope that Senator Everett in due course, as he can do so 
well, will enlighten us on that point. 


Motion agreed to and bill read second time. 


REFERRED TO COMMITTEE 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the third time? 

On motion of Senator Langlois, bill referred to the 
Standing Senate Committee on Banking, Trade and 
Commerce. 

The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 2 p.m. 
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Wednesday, November 27, 1974 


The Senate met at 2 p. m., the Speaker in the Chair. 
Prayers. 


ROYAL ASSENT 
NOTICE 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that the 
following communication had been received: 


GOVERNMENT HOUSE 
OTTAWA 


November 27, 1974 
Madam, 

I have the honour to inform you that the Honour- 
able Wishart F. Spence, O.B.E., Puisne Judge of the 
Supreme Court of Canada, in his capacity as Deputy 
Administrator of the Government of Canada, will 
proceed to the Senate Chamber today, November 27th, 
at 5.45 p. m. for the purpose of giving Royal Assent to 
certain bills. 


I have the honour to be, 
Madam, 
Your obedient servant, 
André Garneau 
Brigadier General 
Administrative Secretary to the 
Governor General. 
The Honourable 
The Speaker of the Senate, 
Ottawa. 


DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Senator Langlois tabled: 


Report of Statistics Canada for the fiscal year ended 
March 31, 1973, pursuant to section 4(3) of the Statis- 
tics Act, Chapter 15, Statutes of Canada, 1970-71-72. 


Report on a possible steel complex in eastern 
Canada prepared for the Department of Regional Eco- 
nomic Expansion by the Stelco Technical Services 
Group, entitled ‘“‘Canstel Preliminary Study”. 


CANADA PENSION PLAN 
BILL TO AMEND—THIRD READING 
Senator Carter moved the third reading of Bill C-22, to 
amend the Canada Pension Plan. 
Motion agreed to and bill read third time and passed. 


ARMY BENEVOLENT FUND ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—THIRD READING 


Senator Macnaughton moved the third reading of Bill 
C-17, to amend the Army Benevolent Fund Act. 


Motion agreed to and bill read third time and passed. 


EUROPEAN PARLIAMENT 


VISIT OF CANADIAN PARLIAMENTARIANS—DEBATE 
ADJOURNED 


Hon. George van Roggen rose pursuant to notice: 


That he will call the attention of the Senate to the 
visit of Canadian Parliamentarians to the European 
Parliament from 12th to 14th November, 1974. 


He said: Honourable senators, before proceeding 
immediately to the details of the visit of the Canadian 
Parliamentary Group to the European Parliament two 
weeks ago, perhaps I might take a little time to review the 
background that led up to this first formal visit of the 
Interparliamentary Group with the European Parliament. 


On March 16, 1972, the Senate authorized the Standing 
Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs to examine and 
report upon Canadian relations with the expanded Euro- 
pean Community. Shortly after that, I believe it was in 
October 1972, a summit meeting of the heads of state of the 
European Community resulted in a communiqué which 
stated that Canada along with the United States and 
Japan should be identified as a country with which the 
Community, and I quote: 


@ (1410) 


—is determined... to maintain a _ constructive 


dialogue. 
The report of the Senate committee subsequently pub- 
lished went on to say on that point: 


Yet given the complexities of the Community’s deci- 
sion-making process, it is difficult to know where or 
how to approach this dialogue in order to present the 
Canadian viewpoint more effectively. 


Following that mandate from the Senate, and in keeping 
with the spirit of the communiqué from the heads of state 
of the Community, the Senate committee under the able 
chairmanship of Senator Aird, assisted by Senator Grosart 
as deputy chairman, proceeded to hear witnesses in 
Canada. In March 1973, when I had the privilege of becom- 
ing a member of the committee, we made a one-week visit 
to Brussels to study the structure and functioning of the 
European Community and to inquire as to the best meth- 
ods of establishing a meaningful dialogue between the 
Community and Canada. 


The subsequent report which honourable senators are 
familiar with, published in July 1973, advocated that 
several steps be taken and specifically made three main 
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recommendations. The first was that we should establish a 
permanent parliamentary link between the Canadian Par- 
liament and the European Parliament. 


European parliamentarians, or at least those we had met 
with in Brussels informally since no such permanent link 
then existed, responded to an invitation extended to them 
by Senator Aird and by the chairman of the External 
Affairs Committee in the other place, and some 16 in all 
came to Canada in November 1973. They had an interest- 
ing exchange with a joint parliamentary delegation con- 
sisting of the members of our two committees here in 
Ottawa. This, too, was completely informal. However, as a 
result of that meeting in November 1973, the European 
parliamentarians obtained the sanction of the European 
Parliament to formalize these exchanges. As a result, our 
visit to Strasbourg from November 12 to November 15 this 
year was the first formal exchange between the two 
parliaments. 


As they are now formalized, these exchanges are carried 
on under the aegis of the speakers of the House of Com- 
mons and the Senate as opposed to the chairmen of the 
committees. So, honourable senators, the first reeommen- 
dation of the committee report of July 1973 has been 
accomplished. A permanent exchange will now take place 
between the European parliamentarians and a joint group 
from the Canadian Parliament, alternating each year be- 
tween Europe and Canada. 


The second principal recommendation of Senator Aird’s 
report was that the European Community establish an 
external office in Canada. Honourable senators are aware 
that many nations maintain separate ambassadors in 
Brussels, an ambassor to the Common Market as opposed 
to an ambassador to Belgium. Canada now has two ambas- 
sadors in Brussels, one to Belgium and Luxembourg, the 
other accredited to the Common Market. The Common 
Market, on the other hand, have not responded to this by 
establishing offices—they cannot establish embassies, not 
being a sovereign state—in the individual countries which 
maintain embassies in Brussels. They have established an 
office, which they term an external office, in Washington, 
in addition to one in Tokyo. It was their opinion when we 
first went to Brussels that the office in Washington was 
sufficient for the purposes of their representation in North 
America. We pressed on them at that time that one of the 
problems we hoped to cure by opening broader communi- 
cations between Canada and the European Community 
was that of their identifying Canada in some cases as an 
adjunct to the United States. We pressed on them that it 
was important that they establish an office in Ottawa in 
addition to that in Washington. 


Our pleas in this connection were resisted by the Euro- 
pean Commission, by the Council of Ministers, but we did 
receive support for our pleas in this connection from our 
parliamentary confreres in Europe. They have been most 
assiduous in pressing this matter since we raised it. We 
raised it again at the time of their visit to Ottawa, and the 
Prime Minister once again raised it on his recent visit. We 
were delighted during our visit to Strasbourg that the day 
before we were introduced as guests to their Parliament, 
the Council of Ministers, the most powerful body there, 
approved a budget for the opening of such an office, which 
will be opened in Ottawa in January or, at least, at the 


{Senator van Roggen.] 


very beginning of the new year. This office, at the 
embassy level, will be the third of this nature in the world 
opened by the European Community. The second principal 
recommendation of Senator Aird’s report has therefore 
been accomplished. 


The third principal recommendation of that report was 
that the Prime Minister of Canada should visit, not just 
the individual states comprising the European Community 
but the Community itself. This he did, as honourable 
senators are aware, in October of this year. The third 
principal recommendation of the report was thereby 
accomplished. 


These I would submit, honourable senators, are substan- 
tial achievements, particularly emanating, as they did, 
from a parliamentary inquiry launched by a committee of 
this Senate and later embraced by parliamentarians from 
the other place associating themselves with it. This initia- 
tive is in my opinion the more remarkable because it was 
wholly an initiative of the parliamentary groups con- 
cerned and not of government. 


@ (1420) 


I come now to our most recent visit, being the first 
formal visit of a Canadian joint parliamentary group to 
their confreres in the European Parliament, which took 
place, as I have mentioned, between November 12 and 15 
in Strasbourg, the seat of the European Parliament. 


I shall not take up the time of the house by going with 
great detail into the makeup of the European Parliament, 
other than to remind honourable senators that it is made 
up of appointees of the parliaments of the nine member 
countries. All members of the European Parliament are 
themselves elected to their own parliaments. They are, 
indeed, all parliamentarians. 


Senator Walker: May I ask the honourable senator who 
is the head of our delegation? 


Senator van Roggen: I was about to mention the 
makeup of our delegation. It is the next item in my notes. 
The European Parliament consists at the moment of 
approximately 200 members appointed by the parliaments 
of the Nine. It has admittedly no great power under the 
Treaty of Rome. It is a political instrument which the 
proponents of the Common Market see as slowly taking 
upon itself more power as the years go by, so that the 
political development of the market can proceed parallel 
with the economic development, in order that the mar- 
ket—as is the intention under the Treaty of Rome—will 
indeed become a political as well as an economic entity. 


Our delegation consisted of eight members from the 
House of Commons, representing all parties, under the 
chairmanship of Madam Morin. The three members of the 
delegation from the Senate were Senators Grosart, Bour- 
get and myself. Madam Morin and I were co-chairmen of 
the Canadian delegation. I should point out that because 
of the unfortunate death of her mother, Madam Morin had 
to return to Canada on the day we arrived in Strasbourg. 
Her place as co-chairman was taken by Mr. John Roberts 
of the House of Commons, who, I might say, did an 
excellent job on very short notice. 

I should interject that we spent two days in Strasbourg, 
but our trip took longer in that we went to Brussels for 
meetings with members of the Commission, and with our 
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ambassador and others. I shall refer to that visit in a few 
moments. 


On another occasion it might be the better procedure for 
us to go to Brussels first, and then proceed to the meetings 
of the European Parliament, as the briefings which we 
received in Brussels would have been helpful to us had we 
received them before our meetings with the parliamentari- 
ans. 


I shall now deal briefly with the makeup of the Euro- 
pean group. There were 16 in all, of which eight were in 
Brussels during the first meeting some 18 months ago. Of 
those 16, 10 were in Ottawa last fall, and those same faces 
were present across the table during our meeting two 
weeks ago. By contrast, on our side, Senator Grosart and I 
were the only members of our delegation who had attend- 
ed all three meetings. Madam Morin was the only member 
from the House of Commons who had been at even one of 
the previous meetings. It is the firm view of both co-chair- 
men of our delegation and, I believe, of all members of the 
delegation, that we must develop more continuity and 
permanence in our delegation if we are to be effective in 
these exchanges in subsequent years. 


Senator Macnaughton: Would the honourable senator 
permit a question? 


Senator van Roggen: Certainly. 


Senator Macnaughton: Just to complete the record, 
who were the other members of that delegation? 


Senator van Roggen: In addition to Madam Morin and 
Mr. Roberts, the members from the House of Commons 
were Mr. Coté, Mr. Fleming, Mr. Coates, Mr. Baldwin, Mr. 
Paproski and Mr. Gilbert. Senators Bourget, Grosart and 
myself represented the Senate. 


The delegation we sent on this occasion was structured 
not more than 10 days or two weeks before departure and 
had limited briefing compared to that given to what can 
only be described as a permanent delegation representing 
the European Parliament. The Canadian delegation was 
largely made up of people who had not been at previous 
meetings, and were therefore strangers insofar as the 
European delegation was concerned. I suggest that it 
would be quite impossible for Canada to host a delegation 
from the European Parliament next year with the same 
hospitality that was extended to us on our visit, unless we 
know in advance the personnel of the Canadian delegation 
and have time to properly brief ourselves and make prepa- 
rations. Madam Morin, Mr. Roberts and I have agreed that 
in that connection we will immediately make strenuous 
representations to the powers that be. 


A point raised by the European delegation was that in 
the future they would hold these meetings in a city other 
than that in which the Parliament of the host country 
meets. This would avoid the problem that arises when 
members of the host delegation are required to attend to 
parliamentary duties of one sort or another in their own 
Parliament. We feel that that suggestion has merit insofar 
as the forthcoming visit to Canada is concerned, and that 
we might well have better attendance and more concen- 
trated business sessions if the meeting is held outside 
Ottawa. This would not mean that our visitors would not 
come to Ottawa during their trip. Part of the exchange, 
certainly, should involve their having meetings and mean- 
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ingful discussions with Canadian ministers and senior 
governmental officials while in Canada, and this can only 
be accomplished by a visit to Ottawa. 


I might also mention that our European confreres in this 
particular group comprise the same group of parliamen- 
tarians who make up the European-United States Inter- 
parliamentary group. So, they have consistency in their 
group insofar as their contacts with the Parliaments of 
both the United States and Canada are concerned. The 
chairman of the European delegation, Mr. Cousté, was 
eloquent in expressing the view to us that they should like 
to visit Canada at a different time from that of their visit 
to Washington, thus making it perfectly clear to Canadi- 
ans that they were not simply tagging Canada on to a visit 
to Washington. However, that may prove to be impractical 
in that, according to their terms of reference, the same 
group is to visit both countries, and they may have budg- 
etary difficulties in making two separate trips. In any 
event, they certainly have a degree of permanence and 
expertise in relation to the subject matter under discus- 
sion, which we must try to match. But we cannot do so on 
an ad hoc basis. In saying that I do not suggest that our 
group needs to be frozen and concrete, but certainly there 
must be a substantial number, preferably a majority, who 
have attended previous meetings, and who can provide 
some continuity. 


@ (1430) 


Let me now turn more specifically to the meetings in 
Brussels. We had frank exchanges with our European 
confréres on a range of subjects—trade, defence, foreign 
investment, and a number of subjects that came to the 
minds of individual delegates. At the end of our almost 
two days of meetings a communiqué was issued. 


Before dealing with the communiqué, let me interject 
that, being in France, we were overwhelmed by their 
hospitality and their food, which might have been difficult 
enough for the constitutions of some of us had it been 
confined to dinner, but they gave us the same sort of 
treatment at lunch, as Senator Bourget will recall. I hope 
that by their hospitality they did not succeed in putting us 
at a disadvantage for our work sessions in the afternoon. 
Some of us were strong-minded enough to refuse a second 
glass of wine. 


Senator Greene: Did you have paté de foie gras? 


Senator van Roggen: I might have sampled the paté de 
foie gras had I not before leaving read an article describ- 
ing all too vividly the rather unpleasant procedure for 
force feeding the geese to produce it. Therefore, I did not 
have it. 


I shall not take up your time, honourable senators, by 
reading the communiqué in detail. The major part of our 
discussions involved the nuances of what Canadians were 
really seeking in the way of a trade agreement with 
Europe, because, as they pointed out and as we agreed, we 
were not seeking, and could not seek, a preferential trade 
agreement. In that connection, I should like to take up two 
or three minutes of your time by reading from page 14 of 
the report dated July 1973 of the Standing Senate Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs on Canadian Relations with the 
European Community: 


A Preferential or Non-Preferential Agreement? 
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In considering what type of agreement Canada 
might seek, the Committee has concluded that it 
would be unwise to seek a preferential agreement 
with the Community. In fact, the Committee was 
advised in Brussels that Canada would not be success- 
ful if it sought one. As several witnesses pointed out, 
the intent of the Community is to make Europe a 
cohesive unit. The whole thrust is European, a concept 
which they feel would be negated by granting further 
special relationships around the world. (They make an 
anomalous exception of former colonies). Moreover, 
the Community has shown itself unwilling to allow 
efficient Canadian agriculture to jeopardize the Com- 
munity’s high cost heavily subsidized agricultural 
structure, which has for them an important political 
and social connotation. Finally the Community would 
be unlikely to upset its relations with the United 
States by offering a preferential relationship to 
Canada. 


It would also be unwise of Canada to seek such an 
arrangement, in view of the importance of its export 
trade with the United States. The Committee agrees 
with the realistic assessment of Mr. Forrest Rogers, 
Financial Adviser to the Bank of Nova Scotia, who 
stressed “the high proportion of our trade and busi- 
ness relations which is with the United States.” When 
asked if Canada should seek a preferential arrange- 
ment with the EC, he replied that he just did not 


see how we can expect the United States to sit 
calmly by while we attempt to establish anything in 
the nature of a significant special relationship with 
Europe. 


Mr. A. F. W. Plumptre, Canadian representative on 
the High Level OECD trade talks in 1972, brought out 
clearly that a preferred arrangement with the Com- 
munity would discriminate against the United States, 
Japan and other important trading partners with 
whom Canada had in total an export trade in 1971 of 
$15.2 billion. By contrast, Canadian exports in the 
same year to the nine Community countries amounted 
to about $2.5 billion. Mr. Rogers and Mr. Plumptre 
both observed that projected growth rates for Europe 
in the next decade were not as high as those for the 
United States or Japan. Further, the United States 
buys 85 per cent of all Canada’s fully manufactured 
exports. 


That is, as opposed to Europe, where our percentage of 
exports of manufactured goods is much lower. The report 
continues: 


Mr. Plumptre concluded: 


What I am obviously emphasizing here is the degree 
of exports which we put at risk if we discriminate 
against the United States. 


There was a suggestion by one Canadian witness 
that Canada might go beyond seeking a preferential 
relationship with the EC and try to gain some sort of 
associate relationship which would resemble the free 
trade area the Community has recently formed with 
Austria, Sweden, Iceland, Portugal, Norway and 
Switzerland. Apart from the same objection which can 
be made to a preferential trading arrangement, such 
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an option is not open to Canada because such Commu- 
nity arrangements are accessible under the terms of 
the Rome Treaty only to European states. 


Senator Walker: Would the honourable senator allow 
me to ask a question in that regard? Are there any other 
preferential agreements with countries outside of Europe? 


Senator van Roggen: They do have a number of prefer- 
ential agreements with former colonies. There are some 
exceptions to that. They have preferential agreements 
with India, for instance, with respect to native handi- 
crafts, I understand. There are some isolated agreements 
of that nature. They started out by having preferential 
trade agreements particularly with African countries. 
Some examples they gave us were that 80 or 90 per cent of 
the exports of some countries, where there was a preferen-. 
tial arrangement, were in one commodity. Those countries 
would have been completely destroyed if those arrange- 
ments were not preserved for them. Generally speaking, 
these agreements are not with the highly industrialized 
countries of the world because the Europeans do not wish 
to get outside of the GATT. 


If we are not looking for a preferential trade agreement, 
what is the nature of the trade agreement we are seeking? 
Again I cite the report of the Foreign Affairs Committee, 
page 15: 

A Comprehensive Economic Cooperation Agreement. 


Instead of pursuing a policy of seeking a Canada- 
Community agreement on a limited trade basis, the 
Canadian Government has recently sought to negoti- 
ate a comprehensive agreement covering broader 
areas of economic co-operation. In the continuing 
talks concerning such an agreement, the long-term 
prospects for trade in energy and resource materials, 
including the processing of nuclear fuels, are being 
discussed. Also included are potential non-tariff barri- 
ers such as government procurement policies, counter- 
vailing duties, coastal shipping regulations, export 
subsidies and concessional financing. Additional 
items in the discussions have been consumer protec- 
tion, copyright laws, protection of the environment, 
standards and quality control and the industrial 
application of science and technology. 
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Given the movement toward economic integration 
among the Nine, it is appropriate to seek to establish a 
framework for cooperation on a Community-wide 
basis. Many of these subjects are outside the jurisdic- 
tion of the GATT, but could become important ways 
of furthering mutual interests. Such an agreement 
would complement the GATT, not substitute for it. 


Honourable senators, following two further meetings 
with our European confreres since this report was first 
published, I can only say that I could not improve upon 
the words of the report written 18 months ago in connec- 
tion with that particular subject. 


Following our meeting with the parliamentarians and 
the press conference which followed, we proceeded to 
Brussels where, in the morning, we received a most com- 
petent briefing from the Canadian Ambassador to the 
European Community, Mr. Langley. We also received 
briefings from Community officials. Then we had an 
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excellent luncheon, our host being Sir Christopher 
Soames, the senior British member of the Commission and 
Vice-President of the Market. In the afternoon we had 
discussions with senior civil servants of the Commission 
on the 24(6) trade negotiations, and on energy matters 
generally. I shall come back to one or two of those matters 
later. 


Throughout these discussions with the parliamentari- 
ans, and at Brussels, we were asked on more than one 
occasion what Canada’s attitude was to the European 
Community and, in particular, to the entry of Great Brit- 
ain into the Community. Two or three of us in responding 
to such questions said, I believe accurately, that we did 
not think the Canadian government had an official posi- 
tion on this, and that it was probably not an appropriate 
area for the Canadian government to have an official 
position on. But, speaking personally and, we felt, on 
behalf of most Canadians, we thoroughly supported Eng- 
land’s entry into the Community; we enthusiastically 
prayed for her remaining in the Community. I went so far 
as to say that I felt it was an essential step in the preserva- 
tion of western civilization that the Community succeed, 
and that Britain stay in. 


We made it clear that we were expressing our personal 
views in that respect, There were few, in our group at 
least, who disagreed with the sentiments we expressed. 


You might then come back with the same question we 
asked of our European friends: Will Britain stay in? The 
answer we received might well be coloured by the fact 
that the men we were speaking to were all dedicated to the 
European Community and its success, but all of them were 
convinced that Great Britain would stay in the European 
Community. They felt that the arrangements among the 
Nine, particularly the economic arrangements, are in a 
constant state of flux; that they are being negotiated and 
renegotiated month by month and year by year; and that a 
point will come at which Mr. Wilson will be able to say, “If 
those arrangements had been negotiated in the first place, 
I would have approved Britain’s entry at that time.” On 
the basis of that, at a given moment in time, he will be 
able to recommend to the British people that they vote 
affirmatively on the referendum. 


Certainly, all the British delegates we spoke to, both at 
the Parliament and at Brussels, as well as other Euro- 
peans, assessed the matter in that fashion, being con- 
vinced in their own minds that Britain would stay in. 
They did point out, however, that because of the uncer- 
tainty of Britain’s entry, the Market would be marking 


time to some extent during the next year until that refe- . 


rendum is concluded. 


On the question of how the Community is developing in 
political terms, as opposed to economic terms, I would just 
observe that it is easy to conceive of the Community as 
simply a large free-trade area, but that was not the origi- 
nal conception of it. There are those who say, because of 
the difficult times the Community has been through in the 
last 12 or 18 months, that is precisely what it is going to 
degenerate into, but, certainly, none of the people working 
in Strasbourg of Brussels are willing to accept that. They 
point out that there is a vast difference between a simple 
free-trade area and the Common Market envisaged by the 
Treaty of Rome, and that, eventually, more political union 
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must come, hand in hand with the economic co-operation 
which has already been so successful. They do not visual- 
ize it happening immediately. They suggest it will come in 
rather slow stages, but they are dedicated to its success. I 
am sure we all wish them well in this magnificent human 
experiment, the complexity of which boggles the mind. 
Certainly, it would have been difficult for any of us to 
have imagined 25 years ago the successes which they have 
already had. 


At the moment there is one major cloud on the horizon 
in this connection, and that is the world economic situa- 
tion. The outpouring of money for oil from all parts of the 
industrialized world is extremely serious. In the case of 
Europe it amounts to $20 billion per year. Their favourable 
balance of trade, before the increase in oil prices, was only 
$2 billion a year. So the gap is immense. The strains this 
puts on the Community will be severe, and they will 
probably be lucky if they can do no more than mark time 
on the political side of their development until this world 
economic situation clarifies itself to some extent. 


They are, however, determined that they must not try to 
find solutions to this world problem by looking inward; 
that trade barriers must be kept down; that the Tokyo 
Round, the GATT negotiations, must go forward. They are 
anxious for the United States Congress to pass a trade bill 
so that the United States can become a full participant in 
those negotiations. They feel that, if we are to survive the 
economic problems of the next few years, all of us will be 
better served if trade doors can be kept open, and trade 
walls kept down. In the case of the Europeans, this may be 
a matter of life and death. 


Honourable senators, before I conclude I might mention 
the luncheon hosted by Sir Christopher Soames. 


Senator Walker: Before you get to the luncheon, may I 

sk a question? I may have missed a point when he was 
summarizing, but has the honourable senator set out what 
Canada has accomplished, or what concessions have been 
made to Canada, through our four-year association with 
the European Economic Community? What concessioris 
has Canada received over the four-year period during 
which we have been connected with the Community? 


Senator van Roggen: I do not know what the honour- 
able senator is referring to with respect to “the four-year 
period,” since this study was initiated by the Senate com- 
mittee only two years ago, and it made its report only 17 
months ago. I have described in detail three of the recom- 
mendations in the report as methods of starting a dialogue 
with Europe, all of which have now been accomplished. 
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I think you will find that specific areas of discussion 
will now flow from both the establishment of their office 
here and the acceptance by the Council of Ministers in 
Europe of the proposition put forward by the Prime Minis- 
ter during his visit to Brussels, that areas of mutual 
interest now be discussed between the Community and 
Canada. It is a slow process of opening the door. The door 
is now open, and discussions can now start. 
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Senator Walker: So far there have been no concessions 
from the European Community to Canada—no agreement, 
no treaty, no accord? I am not criticizing the honourable 
senator; I am just asking him a question. 


Senator van Roggen: That is right. I should qualify that 
by saying that Canada has a number of agreements with 
individual members of the Community on a number of 
subjects that I read from the report. The objective is to get 
some of these out of individual agreements with the coun- 
tries in question, and into a master agreement with the 
Community as a whole. 


Senator Bourget: With the objective, I assume, of 
achieving a better understanding of our mutual interests. 


Senator van Roggen: I do not think there is any ques- 
tion that the main thing that has been accomplished in the 
last 18 months, as a result of these contacts that have been 
established—parliamentary and otherwise—is this: there 
was a tendency that we detected very clearly on the part 
of our European hosts, at our first meeting in Brussels— 
although I do not think they would acknowledge that this 
was the case—to think first of the United States, and then, 
almost as an afterthought, of Canada, being part of the 
North American continent. They seemed to think that if 
they made an arrangement with the United States, that 
covered the whole of North America. When we went back 
this time we found that that very clearly has been over- 
come. They now go out of their way to say how they 
understand the distinct differences that exist, in so many 
areas, between the problems of the United States and 
Canada. 

Apart from his duties as host in connection with the 
social aspects of the visit, Sir Christopher is in charge of 
the external affairs of the Community, including all of 
their trade negotiations and arrangements. He expressed 
himself very forcefully during lunch, to both myself, who 
was sitting on his right, and Mr. Roberts, who was sitting 
on his left, in putting forward his side of the case on the 
negotiations with Canada, known as the 24(6) negotia- 
tions. These are so called because of the section in the 
Treaty of Rome of that number, which stipulates that on 
the Community expanding, and other countries coming 
into the Community, and those countries having to adopt 
a tariff common to the whole Community, the Community 
as a whole must then bargain with those that are injured 
as a result, and pay them what the entry of the new 
member has cost them. 

On the entry of Great Britain into the Common Market, 
at the same time as Ireland and Denmark, the British 
preference was eliminated, and this resulted in costs to 
Canada, which were estimated, and agreed to by our side 
of the negotiating team, at some $600 million. The arrang- 
ment is not that a cash payment is made, but that there are 
concessional advantages from the other side to balance the 
scale. This becomes very complicated, because as they 
reduce a given tariff item they reduce it, of course, to all 
the world, and not just to Canada. So when they are 
conducting these negotiations to compensate people for 
the elimination of the British preferential tariff, in this 
particular case they are trying to find points at which they 
can reduce their tariffs and compensate Canada in one 
respect, Australia in another, the United States in yet 
another, and so on. These are very difficult negotiations. 


[Senator van Roggen.] 


They have signed with the other principal countries, 
including in particular the United States and Australia, 
though not with Canada. 


I think here there is evidence of a mistake which gives 
credence to our view that prior to our visits there they did 
look upon North America too much as a unit. I think, for 
example, they made a deal with the United States, and 
gave certain concessions in citrus fruits, on the agricultur- 
al side, and thought, “That will be good for Canada too.” 
Well, it turns out that we are not satisfied with the 
proposal. We are not prepared to accept the arrangement 
they made with the United States. Sir Christopher was 
very forceful in putting forward his case that we were 
being extremely unreasonable in this connection—so 
much so that I was concerned enough to make sure that I 
was fully briefed on my return to Canada by the senior 
member of our negotiating team, who, I might say, has 
again gone this week to Geneva in this connection. He 
convinced me that the Canadian team is not being unrea- 
sonable, and is looking after our interests very well. 


There is a time limit here, and there are certain com- 
plexities with which I will not bore you, but I think the 
Community in future will be a little more careful to 
negotiate with Canada directly on a matter of this sort, 
rather than assume we will go along with an arrangement 
they were able to make with the United States. 


Other than this, our discussions with Sir Christopher 
during lunch were largely on general questions of world 
economy—oil, balance of payments, and dollar problems 
generally. I think that I would rather leave these matters 
for another occasion, because they comprise a much larger 
subject. 


The only remaining item I might touch on for just one or 
two minutes—and I realize I have gone on for much longer 
than I anticipated—is that of energy. The Europeans, of 
course, apart from the problem they have with the outflow 
of money—$20 billion a year, as I mentioned, for oil—are 
very concerned as to the alternatives. They are also very 
realistic, living as they do in a number of crowded coun- 
tries with a reasonably high standard of living, few raw 
materials and little energy. They have to make careful, 
pragmatic decisions, and they recognize the fact that they 
are not going to be able to eliminate the importation of oil. 
I think I am correct in saying that the estimate of their 
senior man on this subject was that they hoped to reduce 
their reliance on oil and gas from 65 per cent of their total 
energy requirements to 40 per cent in the next ten years. 
They will be doing this by massive development of nuclear 
plants. They acknowledge environmental difficulties in so 
far as these plants are concerned. They visualize that once 
they are able to establish sites, and get them approved by 
the nations concerned from an environmental point of 
view, then rather than placing just one plant on those 
sites, they may have to place several. They are, however, 
going heavily into nuclear development. 


You might ask, “Which process are they going to use?” 
As you are aware, Great Britain has opted for something 
similar to the CANDU, which we have developed in 
Canada, and there will be a technical exchange there. 
Other countries in Europe have opted for the American 
process involving enriched uranium. They try to make it 
very clear, however, that they do not look upon it as a 
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simple choice between buying process A or process B. 
They say that the development of nuclear energy is still 
sufficiently in its infancy that they can pursue a variety of 
alternatives, so that as they go down the years they will be 
able to see which is the best for their purposes. I believe 
there is an area of opportunity here for Canada, which 
controls some 25 per cent of the world’s uranium. This will 
be the fuel for these plants until fusion plants are eventu- 
ally produced, but that will be some decades, if not some 
generations, away. 
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The North Sea oil and gas are important to them, but in 
world terms, while it is a very large field, it is not really a 
solution to their problem, in addition to which they are 
not yet so unified that Norway and Britain are prepared to 
say that this oil and gas are available for the common pot. 


The point I should like to make in closing, honourable 
senators, is that I feel that the initiative taken by our 
committee under the chairmanship of Senator Aird has 
achieved greater than average success up to this point 
with the accomplishment of the three main objectives I 
outlined at the beginning of my remarks, and that we 
must now proceed to new initiatives in our exchanges 
with the European parliamentarians. Obviously this can 
now go hand in hand with the negotiations to take place 
between Canadian governmental officials and the market 
officials toward an eventual trade agreement between 
Canada and the Community. 


I do not think I have anything further to report at this 
time, honourable senators. Thank you for your patience. 


Senator Greene: I should like to ask the honourable 
senator whether there is any authority existing in the 
Community for a joint community energy decision or 
whether each member pursues its own individual policy. 


Senator van Roggen: Each member of the Community 
pursues its own individual policy. But the commission in 
Brussels, apart from its political role in being required to 
initiate proposals and legislation within the Community, 
which is one of its functions, is also the senior civil service 
body of the Community and has substantial departments 
covering all areas, including energy, but it is advisory 
only. It does not have power to impose its decisions on the 
Community members. 

[Translation] 


Senator Riel: Honourable senators, I have a question 
concerning those particular agreements between the Euro- 
pean Community and countries outside the community; 
but I understand those agreements took place between the 
Community and some countries that may have been 
former colonies. Were these agreements reached at the 
beginning, when the Rome Treaty came into force, or were 
they reached progressively over the years, as some of those 
foreign colonies may have become independent? Do you 
know what the position of the Community was in that 
respect, and whether the agreement was a joint one? 


[English] 
Senator van Roggen: In answer to your question, first 
of all may I say that the agreements were not all entered 


into at the one time at the formation of the Community, 
but over a period of years as the colonies gained their 


independence or as the Community decided to make an 
exception of one underdeveloped area or another. 

In answer to the second part of your question, they are 
specifically group agreements, in that they are agreements 
between the Community and the other contracting parties. 


[Translation] 


Senator Riel: Do you think that the European Commu- 
nity is larger today than, let us say, at the time of General 
de Gaulle’s death? 

[English] 

Senator van Roggen: If I understand your question 
correctly, it is as to whether the Community is further 
advanced today than it was at the time of General de 
Gaulle. I imagine, honourable senators, it is common 
knowledge that General de Gaulle, not only in matters 
concerning the Community but in other areas as well, was 
somewhat of an individualist. He was not always pushing 
the development of the Community or other things that he 
considered might detract from the grandeur of France. I 
think the present president of France, President Giscard 
d’Estaing, has made it very clear that France is re-dedicat- 
ing itself to the Community and the Community concept. I 
think the best evidence I can give of this great advance is 
the forceful statement which he made a short time ago to 
the effect that the Community should press forward with 
its work toward universal suffrage for the election of the 
members of the European Parliament. Coming from the 
President of France, that is a most significant move within 
the Community, because if they go forward, as they are 
planning and hoping to do within the next few years, to a 
method of direct election of members to the Parliament, 
that in itself will dignify and sanctify that Parliament toa 
very great degree insofar as its powers are concerned, and 
will move the political process forward, I suggest, even 
more than the monetary union would have done that they 
were talking about before. 


On motion of Senator Choquette, for Senator Grosart, 
debate adjourned. 


SCIENCE POLICY 
NOTICE OF COMMITTEE MEETING 

Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, before moving 
the adjournment of the Senate to reassemble at the call of 
the bell at approximately 5.30 p.m., I should like to remind 
you that the Special Senate Committee on Science Policy 
will be holding its organization meeting almost immedi- 
ately in Room 256-S. 


The Senate adjourned during pleasure. 


At 6.15 p.m. the sitting was resumed. 
The Senate adjourned during pleasure. 


ROYAL ASSENT 
The Honourable Wishart F. Spence, Puisne Judge of the 
Supreme Court of Canada, acting as Deputy Administra- 


tor of the Government of Canada, having come and being 
seated at the foot of the Throne, and the House of Com- 
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mons having been summoned, and being come with their An Act to amend the Army Benevolent Fund Act. 
Speaker, the Honourable the Speaker of the Senate said: An Act to amend the Canada Pension Plan. 
Honourable members of the Senate: An Act to amend the Customs Act. 


An Act to amend the Customs Tariff. 
An Act to authorize federal trust companies and 


I have the honour to inform you that His Excellency loan companies to increase the monetary limit of their 
the Administrator of the Government of Canada has borrowing power and to issue subordinated notes. 


b 1 d t Lett Pat to be i d 
he ee ea ©, COURS EErGie Ge AUER LO ue eae An Act to amend the War Veterans Allowance Act 


i i M ] d Si t tituti h 
Hae wer c eeepc et Seats gees bie ge ee and the Civilian War Pensions and Allowances Act. 


Members of the House of Commons: 


Supreme Court of Canada, his Deputy, to do in His The House of Commons withdrew. 
Excellency’s name all acts on his part necessary to be The Honourable the Deputy Administrator of the Gov- 
done during His Excellency’s pleasure. ernment of Canada was pleased to retire. 


The Commission was read by the Clerk. 


The Honourable the Deputy Administrator of the Gov- wei 
ernment of Canada was pleased to give the Royal Assent The sitting of the Senate was resumed. 
to the following bills: The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 2 p.m. 
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Thursday, November 28, 1974 


The Senate met at 2 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 


Prayers. 


EMPLOYER-EMPLOYEE RELATIONS IN THE 
PUBLIC SERVICE 


SPECIAL JOINT COMMITTEE—CHANGE IN COMMONS 
MEMBERSHIP 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 
sage had been received from the House of Commons to 
acquaint the Senate that the name of Mr. Alexander has 
been substituted for that of Mr. Baker (Grenville-Carle- 
ton) on the list of members appointed to serve on the 
Special Joint Committee on Employer-Employee Relations 
in the Public Service. 


BUSINESS OF THE SENATE 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, with leave of 
the Senate and notwithstanding rule 45(1) (g), I move that 
when the Senate adjourns today it do stand adjourned 
until Tuesday, December 3, at 8 o’clock in the evening. 


Before the question is put, I should like as usual to give 
a brief outline of the work program for the next week. It 
appears that it will be a busy one. First of all, dealing with 
the committee schedule, on Tuesday the Special Joint 
Committee on Employer-Employee Relations in the Public 
Service will meet, and the Senate Committee on Agricul- 
ture will meet to hear a delegation of farmers from Nova 
Scotia. 


On Wednesday the Standing Senate Committee on 
Banking, Trade and Commerce will consider Bill S-15, to 
amend the Industry, Trade and Commerce Act. It will 
then continue with its study of competition in Canada. 
Also on Wednesday the Standing Senate Committee on 
Agriculture will hear witnesses and continue its examina- 
tion of Bill S-10, to amend the Feeds Act. 


On Thursday the Standing Senate Committee on Na- 
tional Finance will start consideration of the supplemen- 
tary estimates (B), which were tabled in the Senate this 
week. Our Committee on Foreign Affairs will continue its 
study of Canadian relations with the United States. Both 
the Standing Joint Committee on Regulations and other 
Statutory Instruments and the Special Joint Committee 
on Employer-Employee Relations in the Public Service 
will sit on Thursday. 


With respect to new legislation, I am informed that 
early next week we should receive from the other place 
Bill C-14, to incorporate the Federal Business Develop- 
ment Bank, Bill C-15, respecting oil and gas in Indian 
lands, and Bill C-18, to amend the Fire Losses Replace- 
ment Account Act. Later in the week we could have 


amendments to the Customs Tariff and to the Excise Tax 
Act. 


As honourable senators are aware, on Thursday next the 
Senate will proceed with second reading of Bill S-19, to 
amend the Food and Drugs Act, the Narcotic Control Act 
and the Criminal Code. 


While I am on my feet, may I draw attention to the 
valuable work done by our committees this week. There 
were many meetings and the workload was heavy, and I 
think the Senate can expect to be kept busy next week, 
particularly in our various committees. This heavy 
schedule results from the fact that a record is being set as 
to the number of bills orginating in the Senate. This 
explains why our committees have been so busy during 
the past weeks and will continue to be so during next 
week. 


Senator Flynn: May I ask the Deputy Leader of the 
Government, when he refers to two or three bills which he 
anticipates that we will receive from the other place next 
week, whether it is wishful thinking on his part or wheth- 
er he has some good reason for expecting these three bills? 


Senator Langlois: I should remind my honourable 
friend of what I have been saying in all the years that I 
have occupied my present position in the Senate, and that 
is that I am very reluctant to try to prophesy what will 
happen in the other place. The program I have outlined is 
based on information given to me, and it is simply that we 
expect to be receiving these three bills. This, of course, is 
subject to the speed with which the other place deals with 
the legislation before it, and I cannot in any way confirm 
this prediction. I hope I am right and I shall stand by it to 
that extent, but I shall not go any further than that. I am 
Sorry. 


Senator Flynn: I wish you well. 
Motion agreed to. 


@ (1410) 


INDIAN AFFAIRS 


REQUEST BY MANITOBA INDIAN BANDS TO APPEAR BEFORE 
SENATE COMMITTEE—QUESTION 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, is the Leader of 
the Government aware that a conference of Manitoba 
Indian Band leaders has urged that the Senate conduct an 
investigation into the problems of native people? Is it the 
intention of the Leader of the Government to invite these 
leaders of Manitoba Indian Bands to appear before the 
Standing Senate Committee on Health, Welfare and 
Science to explain precisely what it is they would like us 
to do? Does he plan to have someone launch a debate on 
the subject? Or, has he already made a decision in the 
matter and, if so, might we know what it is? 
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Senator Perrault: Together with other honourable sena- 
tors, I have noted news accounts of an expressed desire by 
the leaders of certain Indian bands in Manitoba to appear 
before a Senate committee. To my knowledge, however, no 
official request for a hearing has been received. Should 
such a request be received, I think it will be given sympa- 
thetic attention by all in the Senate. I hope that our 
colleagues from Manitoba in this place will provide coun- 
sel on that occasion. 


NARCOTIC DRUGS 
STUDY OF LEGISLATION BY SENATE COMMITTEE—QUESTION 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, may I ask another 
question of the Leader of the Government? I heard on the 
news this morning that the Standing Senate Committee 
on Legal and Constitutional Affairs would be charged 
with studying Bill S-19, which Senator Langlois referred 
to earlier, which deals with marihuana and other “soft” 
drugs, their use, possession and sale. It was reported that 
the committee plans a prolonged and in-depth study which 
might take months. In fact, it was said that one Jack 
Webster, a West Coast broadcaster, has already been invit- 
ed to appear before the committee. 


Would the government leader know who has been 
speaking for the Senate in this matter? No committee that 
I know of has yet been seized with the subject. Therefore, 
how could anyone have been invited to appear? 


Senator Goldenberg: May I answer that, honourable 
senators? 


Senator Choquette: Yes, you are the chairman of the 
committee. 


Senator Flynn: Yes, you are entitled to reply. 


Senator Goldenberg: Honourable senators, I heard that 
news item and it rather surprised me. When I made _in- 
quiries I was told that a member of the other place spoke 
to the news media, on television or radio last night, to that 
effect. As far as I know, no senator made a statement, nor 
did I as chairman of the committee. 


Senator Perrault: May I say, in an attempt to further 
clarify the situation, that no such statement has been 
given to the press by the Leader of the Government in this 
place and, to the best of my knowledge, no other senators 
have spoken this way with the press in regard to the 
subject. I will say, however, that it is the intention of the 
government that a measure of such importance to this 
country should be given full and conscientious study by 
the Senate and certainly, I understand, by those in the 
other place. There is no intention on the part of the 
government to expedite with inordinate haste the process 
of dealing with this legislation. It is my view—and one 
shared by other members of the Senate—that a measure of 
this importance should see the widest possible opportunity 
given to interested groups to appear before the appropriate 
Senate committee. But that is a decision for the committee 
to make in the ultimate. We are in the process at the 
present time of determining the most appropriate commit- 
tee in which this matter should be discussed. 


Senator Flynn: Who is “we’’? 
[Senator Flynn.] 


Senator Perrault: Members on both sides of this cham- 
ber; and I would hope, honourable senators—and more 
specifically the Leader of the Opposition—that we can 
discuss this matter. I am sure the Leader of the Opposition 
agrees that this is an important piece of legislation and 
that we have a great responsibility to Canada to do the 
best possible job with it. 


So I hope we can discuss this matter between now and 
next Thursday, and make certain that it is disposed of in 
the most appropriate fashion. I apologize to honourable 
senators for the state of my voice. 


Senator Flynn: I was going to say to the Leader of the 
Government that he is even more convincing when using 
that subdued tone—not that I do not hope that he will 
recover his usually strong voice. 


EUROPEAN PARLIAMENT 


VISIT OF CANADIAN PARLIAMENTARIANS—DEBATE 
CONTINUED 


On the Order: 


Resuming the debate on the inquiry of the Honour- 
able Senator van Roggen calling the attention of the 
Senate to the visit of Canadian Parliamentarians to 
the European Parliament from 12th to 14th November, 
1974.— (Honourable Senator Grosart). 


Senator Grosart: Honourable senators, may I, with 
leave, yield to Senator Grattan O’Leary? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Hon. M. Grattan O’Leary: Thank you, Senator Grosart. 
Honourable senators, I had not intended to speak on this 
matter at all until I heard the excellent speech delivered 
yesterday by Senator van Roggen. Listening to him, I felt 
that certain things should be said to this house, and 
cannot be said too often in this house nor too often in this 
country. 


They stem from the fact that there seems to be a great 
misunderstanding in this country, in the press and in the 
media, about what the Common Market is about. Many 
people seem to think that the Common Market was estab- 
lished to promote world free trade. That, of course, is 
absolutely inaccurate. Those of us who have read the 
Treaty of Rome know that the Common Market was set up 
as a regional protectionist organization—a protectionist 
organization in Europe set up to act as a countervailing 
force against the United States. It is not a free trade 
organization. It has free trade among its members, just as 
the United States has free trade among its states. But it is 
essentially a protectionist organization, and when I find 
our people going over there and giving the impression to 
the country—or, at least, the country seems to get this 
impression—that they are going there to make some spe- 
cial arrangement with the Common Market—my friend 
shakes his head. I am not talking about him; I am talking 
about the country, the press. 


Senator Bourget: The press—not our delegation, nor the 
government. 


Senator O’Leary: I am speaking about the impression 
found throughout the country that we are going over to 
the European Community to try to find out if we can 
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make some special arrangement with them, and thus to 
diminish what is called our dependence upon the United 
States. Well, what is our dependence on the United States? 
I am sure there are many countries in the world that wish 
they occupied the dependence on the United States that 
we have. 


I do not think our people realize, as some in Washington 
do not realize, that the United States today is taking 85 per 
cent of our finished products; in other words, products 
which create jobs in Canada. How does that compare with 
the countries of the Common Market? Well, in the last 
three or four years the Common Market countries took 
less than 2 per cent. The United States today is buying 
more of our finished products than all Common Market 
countries combined, with Britain, Russia and China 
added. 


@ (1420) 


I hear people these days talking about this new détente, 
as they call it, with Russia, and Canada’s future with 
respect to China, and so forth. Well, honourable senators, 
Russia and China only buy from us what they are com- 
pelled to buy in order to avoid famine in their countries. 
That is the by and large of it. Can any sane person in this 
country today think or believe that in the foreseeable 
future the impoverished millions of China are going to 
buy more of our finished products than the relatively 
prosperous two hundred million in the United States? I 
think Canadians ought to keep these things in mind. 


I dislike hearing and reading about the necessity of 
Canada diminishing its dependence on the United States. I 
am sure there are many countries that wish to God they 
were in our position of dependence on the United States. 


We hear a great deal these days about Japan. Japan only 
buys from us the raw materials which it needs to process 
finished products, which they then export to Canada to 
compete with those of our own industries. Surely, Canadi- 
ans should keep these things in mind when considering 
diminishing our dependence on the United States. 


A few years ago I attended a meeting in Canada of a 
delegation from the European Parliament. They distribut- 
ed their working papers, which I read, and in those papers 
they stressed again and again that, after all, they in 
Europe have more in common with us than do the people 
in the United States. That is nonsense. Most of us are the 
children of European immigrants, but basically, and ines- 
capably, we are North Americans. For weal or for woe, our 
future, our fate, our destiny, is with the United States, and 
I think we had better keep that in mind. 


I am not afraid of a Canadian parliamentary delegation 
going to Europe composed of people such as Senators van 
Roggen, Grosart, and my good friend across the way, 
Senator Bourget. Nevertheless, there have been attempts 
to make special arrangements of some kind with the 
Common Market, and I venture to say— 


Senator Bourget: No. 


Senator O’Leary: You say that is not so. That is what 
Senator van Roggen said yesterday. 


Senator Bourget: He did not say that. 


Senator O’Leary: I beg your pardon, but I read his 
speech carefully this morning. What is more, I was glad to 


see that the financial adviser of the Bank of Nova Scotia 
made it clear that any special arrangements with the 
Common Market can only be made with member nations 
of Europe. Some people know so little about the Market 
that they think we should even have membership in it. 
Well, we cannot have membership in it. If you read the 
Rome Treaty you would know that as far as concessions 
which the Common Market makes outside the union are 
concerned, such concessions can only be made to member 
nations of Europe. 


Senator Bourget: Right. 


Senator O’Leary: I know it is right. I am speaking now 
not so much to this house, but to the people of this 
country. I am trying to tell them to find out, for heaven’s 
sake, what the Common Market is about. If you read the 
Rome Treaty you will see that it was originally conceived 
as an organization for political union in Europe. That was 
the original idea, but it has not worked out. Even if we 
could do so, we could not afford to go and make any 
special arrangements with the European Common Market, 
knowing what the United States means to us in the way of 
buying our products. I myself often wonder just what the 
position of Canada would be if the United States were to 
disappear tomorrow. Where would we sell 85 per cent of 
our exports—our finished exports, not our raw materials, 
not our oil, not anything else, but our finished manufac- 
tured products—85 per cent of which are sold in the 
United States? It is a market right at our doors. Surely we 
should not be crossing continents and oceans to even 
insinuate to people that we are trying to get away from 
our dependence on the United States. 


We are dependent on the United States, not only for our 
markets, not only for the jobs that the sales of our finished 
products bring to Canada, but for our defence, and any 
Canadian who does not understand that is certainly read- 
ing wrongly what really exists in the world today. They 
are our defence. No nation in the world today is independ- 
ent. Every nation on earth is dependent on some other 
nation or some other group of nations for its very exist- 
ence. But this is more particularly true of us than almost 
any nation in the world. If there are people in this country 
complaining about our dependence on the United States, I 
wonder if they would like to go to Czechoslovakia and ask 
that country if she would mind being in our position? Ask 
Hungary. Ask Poland. Ask the Baltic States. 


In this Senate we should never miss an opportunity of 
stressing to our people the wonderful position we occupy 
with respect to the United States. For 20 years these 
people have had the power to wipe us out of existence any 
night they chose. Do any of us go to bed and worry about 
it? Do any of us feel that if ever bombs are dropped on this 
country they will be dropped by the United States? 


I know we hear about détente. Kosygin and Brezhnev 
have said fine words about détente. What were they doing 
in the Mediterranean? What were they doing piling mili- 
tary hardware into Syria and Egypt? What do they have in 
mind there? 


Surely in considering trade with the world we must seek 
trade wherever we can find it, but we must keep in mind 
that the real foundation of our prosperity in this country 
is the markets we have in the United States. We could not 
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sell, now or in the foreseeable future, the 85 per cent of our 
finished products that we send to the United States. 


It is true that we, too, are their best customers. Two or 
three years ago, when the United States included us in the 
surcharges they were imposing, I went on my own to 
Washington. There are some senators who know that I 
have some very good friends in powerful positions in the 
Congress of the United States. I went to them and showed 
them a statement made the night before by President 
Nixon, in which he spoke of Japan as being their best 
customer. That is an impression that might be held by 
millions of Americans. But Japan does not buy a fraction 
of what we buy from the United States, or what they buy 
from us. 


I feel deeply about this. From what I have heard and 
what I read in the press, as part of my business, there 
seems to be a feeling in this country that, just as in the old 
days we were twisting the tail of the British lion, we are 
now plucking the feathers of the American eagle. There 
are people in this country who, unfortunately, are still 
fighting the battle of Lundy’s Lane, the battle of the 
heights. This is bad for this country. I think, before it is 
too late, we ought to let our American neighbours know 
that we are not shying away from any trade problems we 
have with them. None of us should want that to happen, 
and it is not going to happen. 

@ (1430) 


When our people go to Europe to see the Common 
Market countries or other countries, when they go to 
Russia or China, they should make it clear to those coun- 
tries, and to the world, that we are not there to supplicate 
for help in solving problems with the Americans. That is 
not true, and if you say: “Oh well, O’Leary wants Canada 
to be a satellite of the United States,” I will say, “God 
forbid, nothing could be further from my thoughts.” 


As I mentioned a moment ago, I do happen to know 
some very important people in the Congress of the United 
States, and I have talked to them about these matters. I 
have never yet met one important American senator or 
member of the House of Representatives who had any idea 
of lording it over us economically or politically. 


A few years ago, I had the privilege of speaking to a 
group of American senators and members of the House of 
Representatives. In that group there were two men who 
had been candidates for the presidency of the United 
States. I told them then that though we were North Ameri- 
cans, though we wished to march with them in the ways of 
peace, they had better make up their minds and realize 
that we had problems of our own which we intended to 
face and solve by ourselves and among ourselves in the 
indispensable way of a sovereign society. And I added, 
“My friends, don’t you ever forget that there is a little part 
of North America, which, from earth to sky, we are deter- 
rained to call our very own.” Did they object to that? Not 
in tribute to me but in complete acceptance of what I said, 
those gentlemen rose in a body and gave me a standing 
ovation. That is the spirit I find in Washington. Alas, I 
fear that, with fault on both sides, our relations with the 
United States today are not what they should be. I fear it. 


I read the comments in the press, and I read the state- 
ments of our politicians. I have read statements by the 
leader of the government of this country, who went to 
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Moscow two or three years ago and said we wanted better 
trade relations with Russia, and with other lands, to 
diminish our dependence on the United States. I do not 
think he should have said it there, or said it at all. I do not 
think we are going to diminish it, but if we keep on 
crossing continents and oceans, going here and there, 
hither and thither, to see where we can get trade, and if 
we go with the idea that this will help to relieve us of our 
responsibilities with the United States, then we are in a 
bad way. We are talking dangerously. As a matter of fact, 
if that belief exists, and if there is an attempt by any 
member of this Parliament to bring about what is called 
the diminution of our dependence on the United States, I 
say that that sort of talk, with the peril it entails, is 
treason to Canada itself. 


I repeat, we are North Americans, our destiny is on this 
continent. For weal or for woe, our fate is linked with the 
United States. It may be weal, it may be woe. Please God, 
it will be weal; I hope it will be. So let us discourage this 
other idea. 


We have magazines in this country. I know something 
about them, as I was chairman of the Royal Commission 
on Publications. In all those hearings I discouraged 
anyone coming before me and trying to rest his case on 
anti-Americanism. One of our magazines died recently, 
and I must say its death has not diminished my spiritual 
life. It deserved to die. It had died when B. K. Sandwell 
died many years ago. It was looking for a crutch, a nation- 
alist anti-American crutch, to maintain its life. I do not 
believe in giving any Canadian magazine a crutch—an 
anti-American or nationalist crutch. They must stand on 
excellence, or they must fall. I repeat that. 


I certainly thought that there was unfair competition at 
the time, and I think there still is, from certain magazines 
calling themselves Canadian when they are not, but I 
could not convince the government I supported then, and I 
could not convince the government which succeeded it. I 
remember the spectacle of a very able member of this 
house, Senator Hayden, trying to argue that what they 
were doing was the right thing when it was absolutely the 
wrong thing. What they did was to confer honorary 
Canadian citizenship on Mr. Luce so that he could contin- 
ue to practice what he had been practising in this country. 
I am against that. But I am equally against providing a 
sanctuary for mediocrity. We are not going to build up this 
country by any system, or any set of laws, which enables 
poor magazines to be produced in Canada. That is some- 
thing I would never agree to. 


I repeat, I have complete trust in members like Senator 
Grosart, Senator van Roggen and Senator Bourget. I know 
they do not want to sell Canada down the river. I know 
they are not antagonistic to the United States. I think I 
know that they understand what the Common Market is 
about. But, alas, our people don’t understand it. Not long 
ago a professor at Toronto University wrote a letter 
saying, “Look, why don’t we join the Common Market?” 
Can you imagine ignorance of that kind? Yet I meet 
people all the time who say, “What is all this trouble with 
the Common Market? Why don’t we join them? Why don’t 
we let the United States go to the devil? Why should we 
depend on them?” This is dangerous heresy. I believe that 
the future of this country is tied inextricably with that of 
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the United States. I do not think anyone would challenge 
that. That does-not mean that we are a satellite, or that we 
must always do what they say. On the contrary, we must 
stand on our own so far as we can within the world as it 
exists today. 


But, as I have said before, no nation can stand alone, and 
we are fortunate that we are where we are. I am sure that 
all the nations of Europe, including the Baltic states and 
all the nations that have understood and seen what Rus- 
sian domination means, understand how happy and how 
wonderfully fortunate we are to be where we are. We must 
go on as far as we can, but we must not endanger our 
relations with the United States. I am afraid that at the 
present time there are too many things being said and 
written that do endanger that relationship. If I were an 
American I would object to some of the things I read in 
the press of Canada about the United States. 


I read all the newspapers. I have spent my life reading 
newspapers. I cannot recall a single instance of an attack 
on Canada in any reputable newspaper in the United 
States, but I am quite often ashamed to read the petty 
attacks on the United States and the insinuaiions that I 
find in the press of Canada. 


Honourable senators, I hope I have not kept you too 
long, but I thought I should say what I have said, and I 
hope to say it often again. 


Hon. Allister Grosart: Honourable senators, it is my 
intention to adjourn the debate, but in view of the excel- 
lent and interesting remarks we have heard from Senator 
O’Leary, perhaps I might be permitted for a few minutes 
to reassure him on some of the matters that are causing 
him concern. 


@ (1440) 


I would like to say, first of all, that I agree with him 
entirely when he suggests that any interpretation of any 
special arrangement we might have with the European 
Communities that is predicated on this concept of diver- 
sification of our trade away from the United States is 
erroneous and, as he says, harmful and dangerous. As a 
matter of fact, when the then Secretary of State for Exter- 
nal Affairs was before our Senate committee, I asked him 
a specific question along those lines. I asked him, presum- 
ing that the present level of our exports to the United 
States was about 70 per cent, whether he anticipated, 
within any reasonably foreseeable future, a diminution of 
that percentage. The minister said no. 


As Senator O’Leary has indicated, diversification is a 
kind of red herring that has been drawn across the path of 
these discussions. Senator O’Leary is aware, or perhaps he 
will be glad to have me remind him of it, that the Euro- 
pean Community has special relationships with at least 70 
countries, not all of which are European countries. Far 
from it. It has special relationships with all the former 
African colonies of France, and now has them with the 
former colonies of the United Kingdom since its entry into 
the Community. It also has a special relationship with the 
United States. 


I am sure that everything Senator O’Leary has said 
about what should be the proper Canadian attitude to this 
matter would be applicable to the American attitude; 
nevertheless, the Americans have in fact negotiated a 


special relationship in respect to access to the market of 
the European Community. 


I am sure he would agree that if the Americans have 
found it important—perhaps necessary—to negotiate such 
a special arrangement, it makes sense for Canada to do so 
also; not on the grounds of planned diversification of our 
trade away from the United States, which has been 
announced as government policy, and with which I do not 
agree, but on much more important grounds, that is, with 
respect to our trading relationships with the Community 
in the future. 


I am sure that Senator O’Leary would agree also that it 
is of absolute importance that we increase our access to 
the market of the European Community, particularly, as 
he mentioned, in the special field of finished goods. At the 
present time, taking our exports to the Community, not 
more than 10 per cent consist of finished goods. This 
contrasts, as Senator O’Leary has pointed out so signifi- 
cantly, with the very different position in relation to our 
exports of finished goods to the United States, which he 
suggests amount to 85 per cent. I have some doubts as to 
whether it is that high, but I know the figure he is 
referring to, namely, that perhaps about 85 per cent of our 
total exports of finished products do go to the United 
States. 


When we use the word “special” in connection with the 
discussions we are having with our European friends con- 
cerning our relationships with them, we are referring to a 
very wide spectrum in those relationships. One of the most 
important of the current irritants, or current unresolved 
problems, is the compensation Canada is entitled to under 
GATT as a consequence of British entry. GATT is an 
international agreement, article 24.6 of which provides 
that where a country has already a preferential arrange- 
ment under— 


Senator Bélisle: May I ask a question of the honourable 
senator? Is he making a speech, or is this a preamble to the 
question he is going to ask, or is he adjourning the debate? 
I do not think it is fair to Senator O’Leary for the honour- 
able senator to make a speech. 


Senator Grosart: Perhaps I should, then, in deference to 
the question asked by my good friend with whom I have 
just had lunch— : 


An Hon. Senator: Who paid for it? 


Senator Grosart: —point out that I said on starting that 
it was my intention to ask leave to adjourn the debate, but 
that first of all I would make some preliminary remarks. 
These remarks are part of the speech that I intend to 
make, but I suggest that it is not beyond the scope of our 
rules that I be permitted to begin a speech, and to con- 
clude it on another day. I also said that I felt, in this 
particular circumstance, that I had a duty to reassure 
Senator O’Leary on some of the matters he has raised. 
That is what I am now attempting to do. I am making a 
speech. If the Senate allows me to do so, I may adjourn it 
and ask permission to conclude it at a later date. The 
Senate, of course, can refuse, and probably would be wise 
to do so. 

I have said that there is an unresolved problem under 
article 24.6 of GATT, and this was the main subject of our 
specific discussions with our opposite numbers in the 
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European Parliament, with representatives of the Com- 
mission, and with some members of the Council of 
Ministers. 


The situation is approximately this. We are entitled to 
compensation from the Community for the loss of prefer- 
ences in the British market, and the dollar amounts are 
very substantial. At the moment the European Commu- 
nity has made a “final offer’, and if that offer is not 
accepted by Canada (as it has not been thus far, because 
we regard it as completely inadequate) the possible result, 
under the GATT rules, can be retaliation by Canada, 
which would, of course, lead in turn to retaliation by the 
Community. It would, in other words, be the start of a 
trade war. This is one of the things that we sought to 
avoid, and I am quite sure that one of the results of our 
visit to Europe will be significantly to reduce the possibili- 
ty of that kind of trade conflict starting between Canada 
and the European Community, possibly sparking an inter- 
national trade war. 


Senator O’Leary has generally lumped all kinds of 
arrangements that can be made between trading partners 
in the world today under this one general term, “special 
arrangement”. Of course, some special arrangements are 
more special than others. In the Community there are 
non-Community members who are actually associate 
states. The Community has some special arrangements 
with countries behind the Iron Curtain. It has special 
arrangements with some 70 countries of the world at the 
moment. As Canadians, all we should really be seeking in 
this market is a higher degree of access to it, since it is the 
largest import market in the world, and much larger than 
the American market. It seems to me that it is not neces- 
sary, as Senator O’Leary has so well pointed out, to put 
this on the basis of diversification, but rather that we 
should put it on the basis of access. One of the matters 
that will be paramount in any negotiations is the very 
matter that he mentioned as being so important, that is, 
the increasing of our exports to the European Community 
of finished goods from the present very low level of 10 per 
cent. It is these kinds of things that are the subject of 
negotiations leading to, if you like, a special relationship. 
As Senator van Roggen pointed out, we have already 
achieved a significant step forward in this matter of a 
special relationship, in the undertaking by the Commu- 
nity to open in Canada what they call a “délégation,” a 
Community office here at the ambassadorial level, so that 
Canada will now be in the big league of special relation- 
ships with the European Community, which has estab- 
lished exactly the same kind of office or délégation in 
Washington and Tokyo. Canada is now number three. This 
is the kind of special relationship which, I am sure, Sena- 
tor O’Leary would be the first to applaud. 


@ (1450) 


Again, I agree with him entirely on the diversification 
issue, which I think is utter nonsense. As some honourable 
senators will remember, going back a good many years 
now, under a former administration there was the same 
talk of diversification. The suggestions made in those days 
failed, and it is my view now that any suggestion of a 
deliberately planned diversification of our trade with the 
United States will be equally unsuccessful. I hope that 
that statement will give the reassurance sought by my 


(Senator Grosart.] 


friend and former seat-mate, Senator O’Leary, and that 
my explanation will satisfy my colleague, Senator Bélisle, 
as to my purpose in rising at this time. 


And now, honourable senators, with leave of the Senate, 
I would move the adjournment of the debate. 


Motion agreed to. 


AGING 


THE ANATOMY OF A SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE REPORT— 
DEBATE CONTINUED 


The Senate resumed from Tuesday, October 22, the 
debate on the inquiry of Senator Croll, calling the atten- 
tion of the Senate to the anatomy of a special Senate 
committee report, and in particular to 


(a) its evaluation, 
(b) its beneficial results, and 


(c) as a follow-up, to a suggested future course of 
action for the Senate. 


Hon. Chesley W. Carter: Honourable senators, when 
Senator Croll placed his inquiry on the Order Paper sever- 
al weeks ago to the effect that he would call the attention 
of the Senate to the anatomy of a special Senate commit- 
tee report, I hardly knew what to make of it or what to 
expect. But after listening to Senator Croll, and having 
read the report on the implementation of the reeommenda- 
tions in the report of the Special Committee on Aging, I 
should like to commend him for bringing to our attention 
the research done respecting the implementation of those 
recommendations. I should also like to declare my strong 
support for his suggestion that some means be found of 
carrying out similar research with respect to reeommenda- 
tions in other Senate committee reports, and reports com- 
missioned by the federal government. 


The question of whether this should be done by a special 
committee of the Senate, a subcommittee of one of the 
Senate standing committees or by research staff of the 
Senate whose report, in turn, might be studied by a Senate 
committee is, in my opinion, a matter for further consider- 
ation. In any case, I think it would be a very well worth- 
while exercise because every inquiry conducted by a 
Senate committee creates a greater public awareness of 
the importance of the problem or issue being studied by 
that committee. A follow-up inquiry would not only keep 
that awareness alive, or rekindle it in the public mind, but 
it would also focus attention on the implications and 
ramifications of the recommendations and on the impact 
of those recommendations that have been fully or partially 
implemented, and the reasons why other recommenda- 
tions were not or could not be fully implemented. 


The more informed the public becomes on the problems 
we face, the goals we are trying to achieve and the ob- 
stacles that must be overcome in order to achieve them, 
the better will our democracy work. A committee engaged 
in this kind of inquiry can, in my opinion, perform a great 
public service for Canada. 

Both Houses of Parliament and the general public owe a 
great debt of gratitude to Senator Croll for developing this 
idea, and for his persistence in getting the necessary 
research carried out. As can be seen from his speech at 
page 146 of Senate Hansard of October 22, it was not easy. 
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There were no funds available to hire the qualified staff 
necessary to do this kind of work. Fortunately, the parlia- 
mentary librarian, Mr. Spicer, came to his assistance, and 
assigned one of the library research staff to this work. 
Unfortunately, I gather from Senator Croll’s remarks, 
there were no funds available to permit this researcher to 
travel around Canada and see at first-hand the results of 
those recommendations that had been implemented, and 
to discuss in depth with the appropriate authorities the 
problems encountered and the reasons why some recom- 
mendations had been only partially implemented while 
others were not implemented at all. Despite these limita- 
tions, the report resulting from the research carried out is 
an excellent one, and reflects great credit on the research- 
er, and indicates the high qualifications and abilities of 
our library staff. 


Senator Croll’s speech brings up the need for highly 
trained, highly qualified research personnel on our own 
Senate staff in addition to those who might be already 
employed by Senate committees. The other place makes 
provision for research staff on a party basis, but as far as I 
know we have no comparable staff for senators. I do not 
know how other senators make out, but I find it necessary 
to do most of my own research, and I find it to be a very 
painstaking and time-consuming task. 


I would not think of trying to make use of the research 
staff available to party members in the other place or to 
the party caucuses because I know they cannot meet the 
demands being made on them now. Besides, I believe the 
Senate should have its own research staff, and here I 
should make it clear that I am talking about specialized 
researchers to carry out in-depth studies on projects that 
may require research for, perhaps, periods of months and 
which might involve travelling from one province to 
another. I am not referring to what I would call reference- 
research, in which the sources are checked and xerox 
copies of pages of reference material are made; I am 
speaking of in-depth study. Such researchers could still be 
attached to the parliamentary library, but they would give 
priority to the requirements of senators. 


Like Senator Croll, the only research assistance I have 
been able to obtain has come from the parliamentary 
library, and I should like to take this opportunity to pay 
tribute to their never-failing co-operation, and to the high 
quality of their work. 


Until I read the findings of the researcher who investi- 
gated the results of the report of the Special Senate Com- 
mittee on Aging, I had no idea whatsoever of the wide 
impact that that report had had throughout the length and 
breadth of Canada. I knew in a general way that the 
committee had recommended a guaranteed income main- 
tenance program for people aged 65 and over, but that was 
about all. When the federal government implemented this 
recommendation, it was regarded as a tremendous leap 
forward. We all thought of it as a milestone in the develop- 
ment of our social security program. My whole attention 
however, had been focussed on what the federal govern- 
ment had done following the report. I knew next to noth- 
ing about what had been done by the provincial govern- 
ments and municipalities. I had forgotten the impact that 
the Senate report had had on nursing homes, home care, 
health care, recreation and housing for elderly people, 
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most, if not all, of which comes under provincial 
jurisdiction. 

@ (1500) 


The researcher found that of the 92 recommendations 
contained in the Senate report, 25 had been fully imple- 
mented and 54 partially implemented, of which a fair 
number had been almost completely implemented and 
others had been implemented in spirit, if not in the actual 
letter. Thirteen recommendations had not _ been 
implemented. 


In some cases the reason for partial implementation or 
non-implementation was because the programs advocated 
or envisaged in the recommendations were already in 
existence and being carried out, but the underlying 
philosophy of the province or federal authority respon- 
sible for the programs was such that the programs had 
been organized to include all age groups, rather than being 
geared specifically to the age group of between 45 and 60. 


In other cases constitutional difficulties arose which 
prevented direct contact between federal and municipal 
authorities, because the necessary authority lay with the 
provincial government rather than with the municipality 
to which the recommendation was directed. Some of the 
Senate recommendations listed as partially implemented, 
such as sheltered workshops, crafts, et cetera, are now 
being carried out under the Heritage and New Horizons 
Programs. Thus some recommendations are being imple- 
mented, but perhaps in a different way from that 
envisaged by the committee. 


The same is true with respect to educational and recrea- 
tional programs. I was happy to learn recently that in my 
own province a number of elderly people in their late 
sixties, seventies, and even eighties are taking credit 
courses at Memorial University at St. John’s. These people 
are attending regular classes along with the other stu- 
dents, and doing extremely well. 


Other recommendations, such as the provision of ancil- 
lary services, community services, neighbourhood infor- 
mation centres, and a change in housing philosophy 
whereby elderly people remain as an integral part of their 
community instead of being segregated and shunted off 
into special developments all by themselves, are all being 
implemented in different ways but in varying degrees by 
the ten provinces. The report, however, indicates that 
more progress in this direction, and in extending these 
services to rural areas, is being made in the western 
provinces than in the rest of Canada. 


However, in spite of this there were many recommenda- 
tions at which a sober, second look, as advocated by 
Senator Croll, might be beneficial. For example, research 
indicates that very little has been done about recommen- 
dation 33, which is that the provincial health departments 
establish special branches to concern themselves with the 
health problems of older people, and that there be a con- 
tinuing liaison between such branches and the corre- 
sponding branches in the federal Department of National 
Health and Welfare. This recommendation has been gener- 
ally disregarded, although the provinces of Alberta, Sas- 
katchewan, Manitoba and New Brunswick lave made 
some moves in this direction. 
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In my opinion it is also regrettable that with respect to 
recommendation 36—that data related to the aged which is 
provided by provincial hospitalization and health insur- 
ance schemes be more fully analyzed and made more 
readily available—the only action so far has been by 
Statistics Canada, but on a coordinating basis only with- 
out any analysis or interpretation. 


Until I read the research report I was not aware to what 
extent the Senate report has influenced for the better the 
prevailing attitudes concerning the employment of older 
workers, their training and even rehabilitation. Perhaps 
most important of all was the change in the approach to 
this problem whereby the emphasis was shifted from age 
to skills. As a result, five provinces—British Columbia, 
Newfoundland, Ontario, Alberta and New Brunswick— 
have enacted legislation that provides that no employer 
shall refuse to employ, refuse to continue in employment, 
or otherwise discriminate in employment because of age. 
The Ontario law also requires that trade unions shall not 
exclude from membership, expel or suspend a person in 
the age group of 40 to 65 years. These provisions, however, 
do not apply to the operation of bona fide retirement or 
insurance plans. Unfortunately, the Canadian Labour 
Code requires only that employers must not discriminate 
on the basis of race, national origin, colour or religion. It 
makes no mention of discrimination on the basis of age. 


This is the type of question on which the committee 
proposed by Senator Croll could focus attention, find out 
the reasons for this omission and, hopefully get some 
action. It could also find out why there is no federal policy 
with respect to pre-retirement programs of counselling 
and planning for retirement, and why little or nothing is 
being done in the private sector, although there are at 
least four federal government departments active in this 
field—the Departments of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development, Public Works, Statistics Canada and Supply 
and Services. 


The Department of Indian Affairs sponsors retirement 
programs, not only at headquarters, but also at the district 
level. This department collaborates with universities in 
Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia to provide 
their employees with programs on retirement. 


Two very important recommendations that have not 
been implemented are No. 89, that consideration be given 
to the establishment of a national council on social 
research with specific provision for research in gerontolo- 
gy, and No. 92, that the government establish a national 
commission on aging for the purpose of giving leadership 
in all matters concerned with a fuller life for older people 
in Canada. Recommendation 92 goes on to list a large 
number of functions which the national commission might 
perform. 


It is difficult to understand why no action has been 
taken on these two recommendations, particularly No. 89, 
as a national council on social research had been recom- 
mended many times in the past by such national organiza- 
tions as the Social Science Research Council of Canada 
and the Commonwealth Institute of Social Research. 
Many of our most pressing problems today are social 
problems. Problems of housing, crime, drugs, and social 
behaviour are all social problems and are all interrelated. 
They are calling out for attention, and a Senate committee 


(Senator Carter.] 


inquiry into the implementation of this recommendation 
would at least create public awareness about them, and 
pave the way for remedial action. 

@ (1510) 


As one studies the report on the implementation of the 
recommendations of the Special Senate Committee on 
Aging, one cannot help but wish that similar studies were 
available on the implementation of recommendations of 
other Senate committees. 


For example, the recommendations of the Special Senate 
Committee on Poverty in Canada come to mind immedi- 
ately. One thing that committee did was to create an 
awareness in the public mind of the terrible problem of 
poverty. As Senator Croll told us in his address, there has 
been a tremendous demand for this report, Poverty in 
Canada—20,000 copies were sold; thousands more were 
xeroxed. It would not be surprising if it turned out to be 
the most widely read of all Senate reports. It has been 
studied in universities and schools, by churches and 
individual congregations, and by all manner of groups and 
organizations. 


A number of the recommendations have already pro- 
duced results. For example, recommendations with respect 
to economic policies, social services, health care and man- 
power have been partially implemented. Full employment 
or, at least, maximum employment, has become the main 
factor in government fiscal and monetary policy. The 
recent budget makes it clear that when faced with two 
alternatives, the government will choose inflation rather 
than mass unemployment. Federal grants for legal aid 
have enabled the provinces to extend this service and 
make it more easily available. Society as a whole is more 
conscious of those below the poverty line, and much more 
thought and consideration is given by other segments of 
society as to how their programs will affect the poor. 


Best of all, the poor themselves are becoming organized. 
Neighbourhood committees have been set up to deal with 
local problems. A national anti-poverty organization has 
come into existence, and by this and other means the poor 
are seeking to make their own input into the solutions of 
their problem. 


The main recommendation of a guaranteed minimum 
annual income for everyone has not yet been realized, but 
it is going to come. The government at first rejected it out 
of hand on the ground that it was too costly. They estimat- 
ed it would cost an extra $4 billion, and at that time the 
Senate committee estimated the total cost at around $1 
billion over and above the total expenditure, which was 
then approximately $6 billion. Today we are spending a 
total of around $12 billion on social income maintenance 
programs, and we still have all the evils of the old system. 
The impact of that recommendation is such that there is a 
growing consensus in the public mind about it, and the 
government too is now making references to the guaran- 
teed annual income as a goal towards which they are 
striving. At any rate, it is no longer considered an impossi- 
bility, and Cabinet ministers are now also talking openly 
about the necessity for a more equitable distribution of 
wealth, as indicated in the Poverty report. 


Honourable senators, this is only a very superficial 


appraisal from the standpoint of federal action. Only a 
thorough study by qualified researchers can tell the whole 
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story, particularly the provincial and municipal parts of sober, second look is a good one, and I am happy to give it 
my support. 
On motion of Senator Fergusson, debate adjourned. 


The Senate adjourned until Tuesday, December 3 at 8 
For these reasons, I think Senator Croll’s suggestion of a p.m. 


the story, and where follow-up is necessary. The same, of 


course, would apply to other Senate committee reports. 
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THE SENATE 


Tuesday, December 3, 1974 


The Senate met at 8 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 
Prayers. 


THE LATE HON. THOMAS J. KICKHAM 
TRIBUTES 


Hon. Raymond J. Perrault: Honourable senators, as I 
am sure you are all aware, the Senate suffered a great 
personal loss over the weekend in the passing on Sunday 
of one of our colleagues, Senator Thomas Kickham, in 
Prince Edward Island. 


Senator Kickham made a great contribution to his com- 
munity. He was active in the import and export trade, in 
credit union activities, in the field of agriculture, and 
throughout his career he endorsed, supported and worked 
tirelessly for a wide range of good public causes. In the 
course of his career in public life he was a member, for a 
time, of the Prince Edward Island Legislature. He also 
served in the other place and was summoned to the Senate 
on July 8, 1966. Until the illness which led to his passing 
over the weekend he was very faithful in his attendance 
here and he will be greatly missed. 


To Mrs. Kickham and to his family, I know I speak on 
behalf of all honourable senators when I offer them our 
deepest condolences. 


Hon. Jacques Flynn: Honourable senators, the Leader 
of the Government was quite right in saying that we on 
this side were equally grieved to learn of the death, last 
Sunday, of Senator Tom Kickham. 


Senator Kickham was one of those solid Islanders of 
whom one can justly say he was a fine and honourable 
gentleman. He was a mild, retiring man who never spoke 
harshly of others and kept an open mind on every subject. 
Senator Kickham had enviable careers in politics and 
business, as was mentioned by the Leader of the Govern- 
ment. He sat in the Prince Edward Island Legislature 
from 1943 to 1949, and in the House of Commons from 1949 
to 1957. By profession he was a farmer, but that did not 
prevent him from being active in banking and in the 
import-export trade. 


His career is proof of the fact that men of quality will 
always be recognized. A quieter, humbler, more self-effac- 
ing man I had never met. It is quite obvious from looking 
at his career that the people of Prince Edward Island 
recognized his wisdom and ability and were well satisfied 
with the representation he gave them both in Charlotte- 
town and in Ottawa. Politics should have more people like 
Senator Kickham. 

To his Liberal colleagues, and to his wife and family, 
we, of the Opposition, extend our most heartfelt 
condolences. 


Hon. F. Elsie Inman: Honourable senators, it is with a 
feeling of great sadness that we are called upon to mourn 


the passing of a highly respected colleague and member of 
this chamber, the Honourable Thomas J. Kickham. Sena- 
tor Kickham’s death is a distinct loss to Prince Edward 
Island, especially King’s County, whose interest and wel- 
fare were so dear to his heart. Senator Kickham was born 
at Souris West, a member of a prominent Prince Edward 
Island family, his father and grandfather both having 
been members of our legislature. 


In his early life, Senator Kickham conducted an export 
business at Rollo Bay, near his home, until he inherited his 
father’s farm, where he engaged in farming. The Kickham 
homestead has always been the epitome of hospitality, and 
both the senator and his wife wore a smile and extended 
the hand of friendship to all who came to visit them there. 


I knew Senator Kickham for many years and found him 
always a true and sincere friend. He could not be other- 
wise, for he was fair, generous minded and big hearted. He 
loved people and was loved by people. He was a popular 
and highly esteemed personality of whom his province can 
be justly proud. 


I wish to join with honourable senators in extending 
deepest sympathy to Mrs. Kickham and her family in their 
great bereavement. 


Hon. James Duggan: Honourable senators, I wish to 
associate myself with the previous speakers in paying 
respect to our colleague and my close friend, Senator 
Kickham. We were very close friends, our friendship 
beginning on the very day of our initiation as members of 
this chamber, and it continued and grew from that date 
onward. I had the opportunity to know Thomas Kickham 
intimately, having lived with him for a number of years, 
sharing the same apartment with him. I found him to bea 
real no-nonsense, down-to-earth type of person. 


I wish to join with all my colleagues in extending my 
profound sympathy to Mrs. Kickham and her family. 


BUSINESS OF THE SENATE 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, if I may I would 
like at this point to raise a question concerning the busi- 
ness of the house. Last week we received a notice that the 
Standing Committee on Internal Economy, Budgets and 
Administration would meet this afternoon at 4 o’clock. 
This afternoon we received a further notice indicating 
that the committee would meet when the Senate rose 
tonight. I must say that some of us were here ready to 
attend the meeting this afternoon. However, the fact that 
we have—and this was not foreseen—a large amount of 
business to attend to tonight does not suggest— 


Senator Molson: What business? 
@ (2010) 


Senator Flynn: Though all the items may not be of 
interest to Senator Molson, there is a lot of business to 
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deal with tonight. The fact that the committee will have to 
commence its sitting at 9.30 or 10 o’clock does not suit 
most members. I would suggest that the chairman give 
notice that the committee will sit at a more appropriate 
time. Thursday morning has been mentioned and I think 
that would be more convenient for most members of the 
committee. 


Senator Laird: Honourable senators, naturally I am in 
the hands of the committee. I am wondering how long this 
sitting of the house will last. If it will not take too long, I 
think we should at least meet for a few minutes. However, 
if honourable senators decide that they do not wish the 
committee to sit tonight, that is fine with me. 


Senator Flynn: At least two members from our side will 
be speaking tonight. If an equal number of members from 
the government side speak, it will probably take quite 
some time. 


Senator Langlois: We always match you. I should per- 
haps explain that this afternoon’s sitting was cancelled 
because of the cancellation of flights out of Montreal and 
Quebec City. That was the only reason. When I was 
consulted this morning by the officials of the Senate about 
changing the sitting of this committee, I agreed to the 
sitting of the committee tonight, not knowing that we 
were going to have as heavy a schedule as we now antici- 
pate. I have no objection to following the suggestion of the 
Leader of the Opposition, that we postpone the meeting of 
the committee until Thursday morning if there is no time 
for the committee to sit this evening. 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Senator Buckwold: Honourable senators, I wonder if 
that could be made a little clearer. Senator Langlois 
indicated that the committee would sit on Thursday if 
there was no time for it to sit this evening. I am a member 
of the committee and I find it difficult to attend a meeting 
tonight because of other arrangements. I think the situa- 
tion should be clarified, that either we meet on Thursday 
or tonight. 


Senator Laird: A number of committees are meeting 
early Thursday morning. Might I suggest that our commit- 
tee meet at either 10.30 or 11 a.m.? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Senator Laird: Is it then agreed that I should decide as 
between 10.30 and 11 a.m.? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


EMPLOYER-EMPLOYEE RELATIONS IN THE 
PUBLIC SERVICE 


SPECIAL JOINT COMMITTEE—CHANGE IN COMMONS 
MEMBERSHIP 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 
sage had been received from the House of Commons to 
acquaint the Senate that the name of Mr. McCleave has 
been substituted for that of Mr. Alexander on the list of 
members appointed to serve on the Special Joint Commit- 
tee on Employer-Employee Relations in the Public 
Service. 
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INDIAN OIL AND GAS BILL 
FIRST READING 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 
sage had been received from the House of Commons with 
Bill C-15, respecting oil and gas in Indian lands. 


Bill read first time. 


Senator Perrault moved, with leave of the Senate, that 
the bill be placed on the Orders of the Day for second 
reading at the next sitting. 


Motion agreed to. 


FIRE LOSSES REPLACEMENT ACCOUNT ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—FIRST READING 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 
sage had been received from the House of Commons with 
Bill C-18, to amend the Fire Losses Replacement Account 
Act. 


Bill read first time. 


Senator Perrault moved, with leave of the Senate, that 
the bill be placed on the Orders of the Day for second 
reading at the next sitting. 


Motion agreed to. 


ELECTORAL BOUNDARIES READJUSTMENT ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—BILL C-214—FIRST READING 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 
sage had been received from the House of Commons with 
Bill C-214, to amend the Electoral Boundaries Readjust- 
ment Act. 


Bill read first time. 


Senator Flynn moved that the bill be placed on the 
Orders of the Day for second reading on Thursday next. 


Motion agreed to. 


PRIVATE BILL 


BRITISH COLUMBIA TELEPHONE COMPANY—COMMONS 
AMENDMENT 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 
sage had been received from the House of Commons 
returning Bill S-11, respecting British Columbia Tele- 
phone Company, and acquainting the Senate that they 
have passed this bill with one amendment, to which they 
desire the concurrence of the Senate: 

Page 8: Immediately after line 9 the following new 
clause be added: 
“6. The following is added as section 25 of chapter 66 
of the Statute of 1916, as amended, namely; 
‘25. The company may use as the French form of 
its name, in the transaction of business and its 
affairs general, ‘La Companie de Telephone de la 
Colombie-Britannique.”.’”’. 


Senator Langlois moved that the amendment be con- 
sidered at the next sitting. 
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Motion agreed to. 
@ (2020) 


ALBERTA-BRITISH COLUMBIA BOUNDARY BILL, 
1974 


COMMONS AMENDMENT—DEBATE ADJOURNED 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 
sage had been received from the House of Commons 
returning Bill S-13, respecting the Boundary between the 
Provinces of Alberta and British Columbia, and acquaint- 
ing the Senate that they have passed this bill with one 
amendment, to which they desire the concurrence of the 
Senate: 

Page 4: Strike out line 8 and substitute the following 
therefor: 
“to the Commission under section 5, and to offer to 
hold at least one public hearing on the reference 
before establishing any boundary line for that part 
of the boundary that the problem or dispute is 
related to.” 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this amendment be taken into consideration? 


Senator Carter: Honourable senators, I move that this 
amendment be now concurred in. 


Senator Molson: What is the hurry? 
Senator Flynn: Explain. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is it your pleasure, honourable 
senators, to adopt the motion? 


Senator Molson: Is there unanimous consent? 
Senator Grosart: Explain. 


Senator Flynn: Senator Molson has asked whether 
there is unanimous consent. I do not know if it is required; 
I have not checked that, but as he is Chairman of the 
Standing Committee on Standing Rules and Orders he 
should know. 


Senator Molson: I think at least we have to know what 
we are consenting to. Personally, I have not a clue. Per- 
haps I am alone, but I think we should know what is going 
on. 


Senator Flynn: What is the purpose of the amendment? 


Senator Carter: We are asked to concur in an amend- 
ment made to this bill by the other place. I am told that 
the rules do not require leave to move concurrence now. 


Senator Langlois: What is the amendment? 


Senator Carter: The Clerk Assistant has just read it. All 
the amendment does is provide that the commission 
should offer to hold at least one public hearing with 
respect to any problem or dispute. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Under rule 46(i) no notice is 
required of this motion. 


Senator Flynn: Is that the only explanation Senator 
Carter wishes to give? 


Senator Carter: This is the only explanation I have. I 
have the amendment before me. The Clerk Assistant has 


(Senator Langlois.] 


read the amendment, and that is all it says. It adds these 
words: 


—to offer to hold at least one public hearing on the 
reference before establishing any boundary line for 
that part of the boundary that the problem or dispute 
is related to. 


It is a very simple amendment. 


Senator Flynn: At what stage of the proceedings? I 
heard the amendment, but I would like to know the 
context. 


Senator Laird: It is a simple amendment. 
Senator Flynn: I know it is a simple amendment. 
Senator Walker: Like your bill, Senator Laird. 
Senator Grosart: You made that mistake before. 


Senator Walker: I do not think Senator Carter should 
be embarrassed. I am sure he would not mind waiting 
until tomorrow. 


The Hon. the Speaker: It is your pleasure, honourable 
senators, to adopt the motion? 


Senator Flynn: No, certainly not. I have to understand 
the amendment. 


Senator Croll: Adjourn the debate. 


Senator Flynn: I move that the debate be adjourned. I 
will read the bill in the meantime, and if Senator Carter 
wishes to speak tomorrow I will give him the opportunity; 
if not, I will explain the amendment for him. 


On motion of Senator Flynn, debate adjourned. 


DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Senator Perrault tabled: 


Copies of a Report of the Bay of Fundy Tidal Power 
Review Board on the feasibility of Tidal Power De- 
velopment in the Bay of Fundy, dated September 1974. 


Report of the Minister of Finance respecting Olym- 
pic coins for the six months ended September 30, 1974, 
pursuant to sections 13(1) and 13(3) of the Olympic 
(1976) Act, Chapter 31, Statutes of Canada, 1973-74. 


Report of operations under the Fisheries Improve- 
ment Loans Act for the fiscal year ended March 31, 
1974, pursuant to section 12(2) of the said Act, Chap- 
ter F-22, R.S.C., 1970. 


Report on the administration of the Small Busi- 
nesses Loans Act for the year ended December 31, 
1973, pursuant to section 11 of the said Act, Chapter 
S-10, R.S.C., 1970. 


Report of operations under the Farm Improvement 
Loans Act for the year ended December 31, 1973, 
pursuant to section 13 of the said Act, Chapter F-3, 
R.S.C., 1970. 


Report of the Textile and Clothing Board, dated 
February 5, 1974, relative to an inquiry respecting 
woven fabrics of nylon or filament rayon, pursuant to 
section 9 of the Textile and Clothing Board Act, Chap- 
ter 39, Statutes of Canada, 1970-71-72. 
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Report of the Textile and Clothing Board, dated Le Comité déclare qu’il utilisera les critéres 
May 1, 1974, to the Minister of Industry, Trade and suivants: 
Commerce, pursuant to section 19 of the Textile and Si un réglement ou autre texte réglementaire rele- 
Clothing Board Act, Chapter 39, Statutes of Canada, vant de sa compétence, de l’avis du Comité: 
1970-71-72, respecting broad woven polyester filament @ (0000) 
fabrics. 


Report of the Textile and Clothing Board, dated 
June 5, 1974, to the Minister of Industry, Trade and 


1. a) n’est pas autorisé par les dispositions de la loi 
habilitante, ou si, étant établi en vertu de la préro- 
gative, ses termes ne sont pas conformes au droit 


Commerce, pursuant to section 19 of the Textile and 
Clothing Board Act, Chapter 39, Statutes of Canada, 
1970-71-72, respecting double-knit and warp-knit 
fabrics. 


Report of the Auditor General to the House of Com- 
mons for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1974, pursu- 
ant to section 61(2) of the Financial Administration 
Act, Chapter F-10, R.S.C., 1970. 


coutumier; ou 


b) n’indique pas clairement en vertu de quelle 
autorisation précise le texte est établi; 


. ne s’est pas conformé aux dispositions de la Loi 


sur les textes réglementaires, soit sur le plan de la 
transmission, de l’enregistrement, de la numérota- 
tion ou de la publication; 


3. a) ne s’est pas conformé 4a toute disposition con- 
cernant le dépot du texte, ou toute autre condition 
prescrite dans la loi habilitante; ou 


b) n’indique pas clairement la date et la maniére 
dont il s’est conformé a l’une quelconque des 


Copies of Order in Council P.C. 1974-2551, dated 
November 26, 1974, amending Part I of the Schedule to 
the Hazardous Products Act, pursuant to section 8(3) 
of the said Act, Chapter H-3, R.S.C., 1970. 


Copies of Federal-Provincial Communiqué on Com- 


munity Employment Strategy, dated at Vancouver, Soe Teh. { : 
B.C. November 29. 1974. 4. utilise de maniére inhabituelle ou inattendue les 
sik: t : ’ pouvoirs que lui confére la loi habilitante ou la 
Copies of Report of the Correctional Investigator prérogative; 


1973-74, issued by the Solicitor General of Canada. ‘ AAP 2 
5. a) tend directement ou indirectement a exclure 


la juridiction des tribunaux sans autorisation 
expresse a cet effet dans la loi habilitante; ou 


b) assujettit les droits et les libertés du sujet au 
pouvoir discrétionnaire de l’administration plutot 
qu’au processus judiciaire; 

. implique un effet rétroactif sans que la loi habili- 
tante ne lui en confére l’autorisation expresse ou, 
lorsque cette autorisation est accordée, se donne 
un effet rétroactif apparemment oppressif, rigou- 
reux ou inutile; 


7. parait pour une raison quelconque enfreindre le 
principe de la légalité ou les régles de justice 

REGULATIONS AND OTHER STATUTORY naturelle; 

INSTRUMENTS 8. stipule sans raison bonne et suffisante qu’il entre 

FOURTH REPORT OF STANDING JOINT COMMITTEE en vigueur avant d’étre enregistré par le greffier 

PRESENTED du Conseil privé; 

9. en l’absence d’autorisation formelle a cet effet 
dans la loi habilitante ou la prérogative, semble 
é€quivaloir 4 l’exercice d’un pouvoir législatif de 
fond devant faire l’objet d’un décret parlemen- 
taire, et non pas seulement a la formulation de 
dispositions subordonnées d’une nature technique 
ou administrative devant étre l’objet de législa- 
tion déléguée; 

10. sans qu’une disposition formelle a cet effet fasse 
partie de la loi habilitante ou de la prérogative, 
impose une amende, emprisonnement ou une 
autre peine, ou impose a la personne accusée d’une 
infraction le fardeau de prouver son innocence; 


11. impose des frais au Trésor public ou comprend 
des dispositions exigeant d’effectuer un paiement 
a la Couronne ou 4 toute autre autorité en retour 
de la délivrance d’un permis ou d’un service, ou 
prescrit le montant de l’un quelconque de ces frais 
ou paiements, sans que la loi habilitante ou la 


TERRITORIAL LANDS ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—FIRST READING 


Senator Perrault presented Bill S-20, to amend the 
Territorial Lands Act. 6 


Bill read first time. 


Senator Perrault moved that the bill be placed on the 
Orders of the Day for second reading on Thursday next. 


Motion agreed to. 


Senator Forsey, Joint Chairman of the Standing Joint 
Committee of the Senate and House of Commons on Regu- 
lations and other Statutory Instruments, presented the 
fourth report of the committee as follows: 


Tuesday, December 3, 1974 


The Standing Joint Committee on Regulations and 
other Statutory Instruments has the honour to present 
its Fourth Report as follows: 


Your committee recommends that the French lan- 
guage version of the Third Report of the Standing 
Joint Committee on Regulations and other Statutory 
Instruments presented to the Senate on November 7, 
1974, be replaced by the following: 

«Le jeudi 7 novembre 1974 
Le Comité mixte permanent du Sénat et de la 

Chambre des communes sur les réglements et autres 

textes réglementaires, présente son troisiéme rap- 

port, comme suit: 
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prérogative stipule une autorisation formelle a cet 
effet; 


12. n’est pas conforme a la Déclaration canadienne 
des droits; 


13. est d’une signification obscure ou est autrement 
défectueux dans sa rédaction; 


14. pour toute autre raison, nécessite des éclaircisse- 
ments quant a sa forme ou sa teneur. 


Respectueusement soumis, 
Le coprésident, 
EUGENE FORSEY» 
Respectfully submitted, 
EUGENE FORSEY 
Joint Chairman 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this report be taken into consideration? 


Senator Forsey: Perhaps I may explain, honourable 
senators. It is merely a matter of these infernal translators 
and legal experts getting at odds about the precise word- 
ing of French texts. There is no change in principle 
involved at all. I hope that this is positively the last 
appearance of this document. I am getting sick of coming 
back here as a sort of messenger boy to the translators. I 
do not want to speak disrespectfully of them, but I really 
am getting tired of it and I think that the next time they 
get in a hassle over this sort of thing, I am going to say, 
“Look, send a wire to the French Academy and get them to 
settle the thing and be done with it.” This is really a 
nuisance. I think it is perhaps in part the obstreperousness 
of certain officials in the other place who have set them- 
selves up as incarnations of the French Academy in North 
America. 


Senator Forsey moved that the report be taken into 
consideration at the next sitting of the Senate. 


Motion agreed to. 
@ (2030) 


EMERGENCY SITTINGS 
AUTHORITY TO CONVENE SENATE DURING ADJOURNMENTS 


Senator Langlois, with leave of the Senate and notwith- 
standing rule 45(1) (h), moved: 

That for the duration of the present session of Par- 
liament, should an emergency arise during any 
adjournment of the Senate, which would in the opin- 
ion of the Honourable the Speaker warrant that the 
Senate meet prior to the time set forth in the motion 
for such adjournment, the Honourable the Speaker be 
authorized to notify honourable senators at their 
addresses registered with the Clerk of the Senate, to 
meet at a time earlier than that set out for such 
adjournment, and non-receipt by any one or more 
honourable senators of such call shall not have any 
effect upon the sufficiency and validity thereof. 


The Hon. the Speaker: The house has heard the motion. 
Is there unanimous consent? 


Senator Flynn: I should like Senator Langlois to put on 
record the reason for this motion. 


(Senator Forsey.] 


Senator Langlois: The reason for this motion is quite 
obvious from the very wording of the motion itself, hon- 
ourable senators. It is a routine motion which is usually 
moved at this stage in any session in order that, during 
any prolonged adjournment, if any emergency arises the 
Honourable Madam Speaker is authorized to send notice 
to honourable senators of any change in the proposed 
adjournment thus recalling the Senate earlier than pro- 
posed in the adjournment. As I have said, it is merely a 
routine motion which is usually presented at this stage of 
a session, but the reason why leave is required is that the 
motion is a substantive motion within the meaning of rule 
45(1)(h), not by reason of its substance as such but 
because it is one which is not related to anything present- 
ly before the house. 


Senator Asselin: Dispense! 


Senator Langlois: It has nothing to do with the sub- 
stance of the motion itself. 


Senator Asselin: Dispense! 


Senator Perrault: You asked for it. Now you are going 
to get it. 


Senator Langlois: It has nothing to do with the sub- 
stance of the motion itself. But the fact is we have this 
rule and we have to live by it. 


Senator Flynn: I did not want to offend Senator Lan- 
glois by asking him to explain. I merely wanted him to put 
on record the reasons for the presentation of this motion 
now. I think we all know that it is usually presented at the 
beginning of a session; but this time it was forgotten and I 
wanted him, first, to acknowledge that the government 
side had forgotten to present the motion at the beginning 
of the session, and, second, to admit that, despite the fact 
that the motion authorizes the Speaker to recall the 
Senate at an earlier date, in fact the Senate is usually 
recalled at the request of the Leader of the Government 
and not the Speaker. Quite often it has happened that this 
has been done without consultation with this side of the 
house. I hope that if Madam Speaker uses this power she 
will not only consult the Leader of the Government—or, 
to put it mildly, acquiesce to the wishes of the Leader of 
the Government—but will consult with this side of the 
house. 


Senator Grosart: Hear, hear. 


Motion agreed to. 


AGRICULTURE 
MEETING OF STANDING SENATE COMMITTEE CANCELLED 


Senator Argue: I should like to inform the Senate that 
the meeting of the Standing Senate Committee on 
Agriculture called for 9.30 tomorrow morning has been 
cancelled. The pet foods industry said they wanted to 
appear before the committee, and in response to their 
request we set a meeting for tomorrow morning. Since 
then they have informed us that they do not wish to send a 
witness, but instead to mail their submission to us. That is 
the reason for the cancellation. 
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EUROPEAN PARLIAMENT 
VISIT OF CANADIAN PARLIAMENTARIANS—DEBATE 
CONCLUDED 

The Senate resumed from Thursday, November 28, the 
debate on the inquiry of Senator van Roggen calling the 
attention of the Senate to the visit of Canadian Par- 
liamentarians to the European Parliament from 12th to 
14th November, 1974. 


Hon. Allister Grosart: Honourable senators, when I 
adjourned the debate at the last sitting I was discussing 
the kinds of relationships that might be developed be- 
tween the European Economic Community and Canada. I 
suggested some reasons why it might be important to both 
Canada and the Community to institutionalize those rela- 
tionships to some extent. 


In addition, of course, my purpose was to complement 
Senator van Roggen’s comprehensive account of, and full 
commentary on, the visit of Canadian parliamentarians to 
the European Community in the first part of November. 


I should say that Senator van Roggen himself made an 
outstanding personal contribution to this visit to the Euro- 
pean Community, which I consider to be a most useful and 
successful one not only in terms of our contacts with the 
members of the European Parliament, who were most 
helpful to us, but also with other officials in high positions 
in the Community in both Strasbourg and Brussels. 


I should like to say that Senator Bourget also made an 
outstanding contribution. We are all aware of the very 
practical approach that he frequently makes to issues that 
arise from time to time between countries in the general 
field of science and technology. On many occasions he was 
the lead speaker and the lead questioner on our side, and 
he set a tone of conciliation which resulted in what I 
consider to be some important progress that we as par- 
liamentarians were able to make towards solving some of 
the problems that might be regarded as outstanding be- 
tween Canada and the Community. 


Senator Bourget: You are very generous. 


Senator Grosart: Senator van Roggen has already paid 
tribute to the members of our group from the House of 
Commons. I wish to say at this time that I concur entirely 
with the tribute he made to them. 


There are many good reasons for restructuring and 
institutionalizing our relationships with the Community, 
for example, in the quantitative sense of increasing our 
percentage of that market. It is quite fair to say that this 
in itself is of great importance, because the evidence is 
that over the years since the beginning of the Community, 
a good many years ago, the Canadian performance in that 
market has not been very good. We have been outstripped 
in achieving an up-graded percentage of the market by 
both the United States and Japan, and I think there is 


general agreement that the time has come for Canada,. 


without worrying about diversification of trade or any- 
thing else, to up-grade its percentage. After all, the Com- 
munity is the largest import market in the world; it is one 
and a half times the size of the United States import 
market. 
@ (2040) 


Leaving aside the quantitative aspect for the moment, 
there are important reasons why we need essential and 
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fairly immediate improvements on the qualitative side. 
There are many unresolved problems between us. To indi- 
cate a few, there is first the problem of procurement 
policies. This is a kind of non-tariff barrier that is one of 
the rather important obstacles to international trade. It 
has been said of Canada that we are boy scouts in that we 
have not insisted on high procurement standards in favour 
of Canadian content or Canadian tender. On the other 
hand, the European Community, as a Community, and 
particularly the nine nations of that Community, has 
raised very high procurement barriers against tenders 
from outside the Community, and this has greatly affected 
Canadian access to that market. 


There is also the question of standards. Here again we 
have another kind of non-tariff barrier that is operating 
very much against Canadian trade, and this is particularly 
so in the area of electrical goods. The raising of stand- 
ards—or, as I put it, the precising of standards—is, in 
many cases around the world today, just another way of 
shutting out goods from other countries. In Canada we 
have very high standards, as I think we are all aware, 
through the Canadian Standards Association, particularly 
in the field of electrical goods. Our standards are as high 
as, if not higher than, those of any other country in the 
world and yet we are coming up against artificial stand- 
ards very often specifically designed to keep out Canadian 
and other goods from the market. 


We also have the problem of agricultural exports. You 
know that as a result of our problems of access to that 
market our exports of agricultural products to the Com- 
munity are lower today than they were a decade ago—that 
is in terms of the percentage of the market. 


There is the further problem of differentiating Canada 
from the United States in the considerations by the Com- 
munity authorities on many of these issues. It was quite 
obvious to those of us who went over there a year and a 
half ago that we were completely lumped in with the 
United States, and the evidence of that came up not long 
ago when the Community reached an agreement under 
some of the rules of GATT regarding access of certain 
American products to the market and assumed, having 
reached agreement with the United States, that Canada 
would automatically sign. We have not done so for the 
very good reason—and we pointed this out to the Com- 
munity—that the American interest lay largely in citrus 
fruits and corn whereas our interest was in barley and 
cheddar cheese, and that in respect of hard wheat we had a 
very different attitude towards access problems from that 
of the United States. 


I am glad to say that as a result, to some extent, of the 
Senate committee’s work and, to some extent, of the work 
done by the Canadian group to which Senator van Roggen 
has referred, and particularly of the visit of the Prime 
Minister, some of these problems are being resolved. 


Then, of course, there is the question of the extension by 
the Community of its agreements of various kinds with 
different countries. As recently as July of this year the 
Community extended a very special agreement to some 44 
developing countries, 20 of which are Commonwealth 
countries. We have a definite interest in the effect of these 
agreements on our trade. In this particular case I think 
that in the Caribbean alone the total trade involved is 
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about $100 million. So we can make out a very good case 
showing that the agreements made by the Community 
with some of the Caribbean countries are quite contrary to 
the existing arrangements under the Canada-West Indies 
agreement. 


In addition, we have the problem of the multinationals. 
The multinational corporations have been the main 
strength of the United States, and to some extent of the 
Japanese, penetration into this market. In Canada we 
have not yet developed that kind of multinational struc- 
ture, and one of the impressions I certainly brought back 
was that the time has come for Canada, with or without 
government assistance—perhaps on the initiative of 
industry itself—to begin to develop a multinational posi- 
tion or posture in these markets, because until we do it is 
very doubtful that we shall be able to obtain the kind of 
access, or match the increasing share of that market, that 
the Americans and the Japanese already have. 


There is also, of course, the particular problem of our 
manufactured goods. At the present time the percentage of 
total Canadian exports of finished goods to the Commu- 
nity is no more than 11.9 per cent—a very low percent- 
age—which indicates that it is very important for us to 
negotiate rather better terms of access than we have now. 
It is true that the Community’s industrial tariff is, on the 
average, fairly low, and actually lower than the Canadian 
industrial tariff. On the other hand, it has peaks, and some 
of those particular peaks hit directly at Canadian access to 
that market. We have to look at the strange position of the 
market which applies to some extent to Canada in that the 
European Community’s approach to world trade generally 
is, to some extent, ambivalent. On the one hand, they are 
talking, as we are, about liberalization of multinational 
trade while, on the other hand, they are continuing to 
negotiate preferential trade agreements with various 
countries from all of which Canada is at the moment, and 
will be for the foreseeable future, excluded. However, in 
the current year on the balance of trade we have done 
rather well. Our total exports to the Community last year 
were $3.152 million as against imports of $2.481 million, so 
we had a favourable trade balance with the Community of 
$671,000. 


Honourable senators, as we look to the future we have to 
be concerned about this whole network of international 
agreements that the Community is concluding more and 
more with other countries. At the present time they are 
considering new special agreements with Syria, Jordan 
and some other countries, which will extend this whole 
network of special agreements to a very large sector of the 
countries involved in GATT, with the result that when we 
face GATT negotiations again we will find that more than 
50 per cent of all the members of GATT are in some kind 
of association with the European Community. Whether 
that will create new difficulties or not, I cannot say, but it 
is certainly something our negotiators and policy makers 
have to take into consideration. We have to remember that 
whatever our attitude may be to the Community, it is our 
second largest trading partner at the moment, next to the 
United States, and the second largest investor in Canada. 


@ (2050) 
The kinds of agreements that I have mentioned are 
many. There are direct association agreements with some 


[Senator Grosart.] 


countries, there are special commercial agreements with 
other countries. There are preferential agreements and 
situations in which reverse preferences are definitely 
affecting our entry to that market, and there are rather 
generalized co-operative agreements. 


Senator von Roggen stressed the role of parliamentari- 
ans in this problem of improving the relations between 
Canada and the Community. I am very glad that he did so, 
particularly because he laid some stress on the role that a 
committee of this Senate under the chairmanship of Sena- 
tor Aird, now under the chairmanship of Senator van 
Roggen, had played in this important game, if you like. I 
say this because when that committee of the Senate went 
to the Community approximately two years ago we were 
told on this side and on the other side that there was no 
way that there would be any kind of special relationship 
between the European Parliament and the Canadian Par- 
liament and that there would be no special relationship 
between the Community and Canada. We came back with 
the very small concession that the Community might 
consider setting up an information office in Canada. In 
fact, it was indicative of the climate at that time that that 
was all we felt we could ask for, and we merely had 
general approbation of the principle from our opposite 
numbers in the European Parliament, that is to say the 
Foreign Affairs Committee of the Parliament. 


This has now progressed to the point where, instead of 
merely an information office, there is to be set up what the 
Community calls a délégation. It cannot be called an 
embassy, because they are not a national entity in the 
international sense. However, it is a délégation at ambas- 
sadorial level and if anyone asks what progress has been 
made, what concessions have been made, the only answer I 
can give is that it is a very, very important thing that 
Canada has an ambassador to the Community, Mr. Jim 
Langley, and that the Community will now have an 
ambassador to Canada. As I said earlier, this puts Canada 
in the position of succeeding Washington and Tokyo and 
now becoming the third nation in the world to be accorded 
this important concession. 


It has been asked what progress has been made by these 
exchanges of parliamentary delegations. I have mentioned 
this one very important one. Certainly equally important 
in my opinion is that we have completely differentiated 
our interests from those of the United States. From all the 
conversations we had at all levels in Strasbourg and in 
Brussels, there is now no question of our being lumped 
together with the United States in the minds of the 
negotiators and authorities of the Community. This is 
important to Canada, because our interests in many ways 
are quite different from those of the United States. 


There was, of course, the visit of the Prime Minister. 
There was some comment around the world that this visit 
had failed, that the Prime Minister had come away disap- 
pointed. We were able to say to our friends over there that 
this was not the Canadian viewpoint, that we were quite 
satisfied that the Prime Minister’s visit had definitely 
increased the possibility and probabilities of greater 
access by Canada to that important market. Then, of 
course, since the early days when we were told that there 
would be no kind of structural or institutional relation- 
ship, we have had continuing discussions between our 
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officials and the officials of the Community on matters 
concerning specific commodities. 


I would then merely say, of course it takes time. Some 
may be impatient that we have not made more progress in 
our relations with the Community. My own feeling is, 
having seen the attitude taken on both sides two years 
ago, that we have made great progress. The Community 
has its problems, very great problems, at the moment, as 
Senator van Roggen has pointed out. The oil crisis has set 
back the development of the Community perhaps many 
years. They were looking, of course, according to the 
communiqué at the last summit meeting, to a monetary 
union and a political union by 1980. It is very unlikely that 
they will achieve either a monetary or a political union by 
that time. However, I think in Canada we can have some 
sympathy with them, some understanding of the great 
problems which they are facing in endeavouring to weld 
together these nine national communities into a single 
unit, because we have gone through it in Canada 
ourselves. 


In Canada we are today a customs union, a free trade 
union, a monetary union and a political union. We have 
achieved it amongst ourselves, amongst 10 or 11 units, all 
of them to some extent sovereign in their jurisdiction. We 
still have our strains and our stresses. Some might quarrel 
with my statement that we have, for example, a free trade 
area. Between provinces we have had some problems relat- 
ed to eggs and chickens and various things, but I think it 
is worth remembering that after a hundred or more years 
of our experiment we are still having some of these prob- 
lems. We have them in micro, the Community has them in 
macro, and I would suggest that our best posture at the 
moment is one of patience. We must be understanding, and 
wish them well, having some assurance that they now 
wish us well in our relations with them. 


@ (2100) 


[Translation] 


Hon. Maurice Bourget: Honourable senators, during the 
week of November 10 last and more specifically from 
November 11 to 15, I had the privilege to be part of the 
group of Canadian parliamentarians who visited Stras- 
bourg and Brussels. The purpose of that visit was to give 
Canadian delegates an opportunity to continue the dia- 
logue initiated upon the previous meetings with members 
of the European government and authorized representa- 
tives of the Commission, an important agency of the Euro- 
pean Community. 


Honourable senators doubtless remember that it is fol- 
lowing a very important study made by the Senate Stand- 
ing Committee on Foreign Affairs on the relations be- 
tween Canada and the European Community that this 
dialogue was initiated between the interested parties. It 
was agreed, as has already been mentioned, that such 
meetings would be held every year, alternating between 
Europe and Canada. 


Honourable Senators van Roggen and Grosart have 
already conveyed to you their impressions and the results 
of that visit. May I be allowed to add that, thanks to the 
experience they had acquired during this study in commit- 
tee and the previous meetings with European Community 
representatives, they were in excellent position to take an 
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active part in the discussions both in Strasbourg and 
Brussels. 


I would add that they were the ones who, most of the 
time, had the affair under control. 


That is why I do not hesitate to say that they deserve 
the gratitude of the Senate for the leadership they have 
demonstrated throughout our trip. 


When Senator Aird tabled the report of the Standing 
Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs respecting Canada’s 
relations with the European Community, he said that the 
first question he asked himself was: Does it matter? Is the 
report of relevance and of use? Answering his own ques- 
tion, he said, and I quote: 


I believe it can, does and must matter. But it will 
only be of relevance and use if the public interest is 
served by it. 


As did other members of our delegation who attended 
this type of meeting for the first time, I realized how right 
was Senator Aird’s answer and also the use and impor- 
tance given this report by the sectors concerned. The 
report was profusely distributed and every member of the 
European Parliament received a copy which enabled them 
to better understand and grasp the fact that Canada is a 
different entity in North America, that it has its own 
interests, that it may establish cultural links, markets and 
exchanges from a technological point of view with the 
European Community and its member countries. 


The report also recommended that our Prime Minister 
make an official visit to the European Community and if 
possible to the member countries, a visit that would be of 
prime importance for the continuing development of rela- 
tions between Canada and the Community. This visit, as 
we know, was made during the week of October 20 last. 
There were two phases, a stay in Paris and another one in 
Brussels. It was in Paris, following discussions with the 
President and the Prime Minister of France, that the 
decision was reached to form two study groups responsible 
for finding out where a fruitful cooperation could, in 
future, increase our trade. These two groups will have to 
make their reports to the Canada-France economic joint 
commission, at the meeting which this organization will 
hold at the beginning of 1975. 


In Brussels, our Prime Minister, after meeting with his 
counterparts from Belgium and Luxemburg, had the op- 
portunity of a long discussion with President Ortoli, Vice- 
President Soames and other commissioners of the Euro- 
pean Community. Following these talks, it was also agreed 
that representatives from Canada and the Community be 
asked to start holding immediate meetings with a view to 
better defining the nature and scope of the negotiations 
whose purpose will be to define the form and content of 
our relations. 


These are, I think, some of the results of the Prime 
Minister’s visit. Though they are not tangible, they are 
promising for the future and for tightening the relations 
which we will have to keep with the Community. I men- 
tion that visit because during our stay in Strasbourg and 
Brussels that matter came up on several occasions and it 
had the effect of showing once again how important 
Canada considers our relations with the Community. 
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If I remember well, honourable senators, the first two 
meetings between Canadian parliamentarians and those of 
the European Community which took place in Brussels in 
March 1973 and in Ottawa in November of the same year 
were what could be called introduction meetings or, better 
still, exploratory meetings. Both delegations recognized 
that there were many ways of improving the relationships 
between Canada and the Community—that a separate 
dialogue should be maintained between the European 
Community and Canada and that, furthermore, a different 
statement of principles should be drafted for the relation- 
ships between both parties. 


During our last meeting with the Community par- 
liamentarians in Strasbourg, the purpose of the discus- 
sions that took place was mainly to explain and clarify the 
interests both parties could have in the different areas of 
our economic activities. It was then agreed, following the 
discussions, that it was now necessary to find a form of 
contractual relationships acceptable to those parties and 
aiming at promoting cooperation in the economic area and 
at increasing trade and investments between both parties. 


Senators van Roggen and Grosart gave you a rather full 
report on the discussions that took place. I think it is 
unnecessary for me to come back on that subject at this 
time. However, I would like to stress two points that were 
raised on several occasions by the representatives of the 
Community during our meetings in Strasbourg and 
Brussels. 


The first one had to do with our energy resources. We 
know that all the countries that make up the Common 
Market were hit, as everyone elsewhere, by the energy 
crisis. In the past the Community’s main sources of pri- 
mary energy were, in order of priority, oil, coal and natu- 
ral gas. Now, since the oil crisis, the member-countries of 
the Community have realized that they will no longer be 
able, in the future, to rely only on their oil supply, as they 
thought at the beginning. By the way, the oil requirements 
of the Community amount to approximately 1000 million 
tons a year. It is not without reason that, within the near 
future, they will have to cut their consumption by 10 to 15 
per cent. This is the reason why they must think about 
generating the major part of their electricity with the help 
of nuclear power. Knowing that Canada is one of the 
uranium-exporting countries, they showed some interest 
in this energy resource. As you know, this matter was 
discussed during the Prime Minister’s visit to France and 
Belgium. 


@ (2110) 


This would therefore, in my opinion, be an area in which 
close collaboration between Canada and the Community 
could very well be induced. We have the resources, they 
have the technology. As we know, the output of Churchill 
Falls will be over 7 million hp and the hydraulic resources 
of the James Bay rivers will produce millions more. We 
might use part of that abundant supply of electricity to 
develop a plant that would produce enriched uranium 
needed by our friends in the Community. The develop- 
ment of that plant would therefore provide the Commu- 
nity with an opportunity to participate in the project, 
either through investments, or through joint projects, in 
which they would contribute their technological expertise. 


[Senator Bourget.] 


I know that, in some spheres, there will be some objec- 
tions concerning the development of plants to make 
enriched uranium for exportation, based on the assump- 
tion that this would hinder the sales of our CANDU 
reactor. However, we must admit that if the members of 
the Community do choose a different kind of reactor than 
ours, we cannot help it. As a French senior civil servant 
said: we have our own technology for our own reactor, 
therefore why should we turn to somewhere else. Besides, 
and I think this was mentioned by Senator Grosart when 
he took the floor last week, we must not forget that if we 
want to increase our trade relations with that important 
partner, the Community, we shall have once more to admit 
that trade patterns between nations must not be one way 
only. 

Let me therefore hope that the preliminary talks which 
took place during our Prime Minister’s visit to Europe and 
those to be held with Mr. Bourassa will have a successful 
issue. 


Another point which I found interesting in our talks, 
either in committee or on the occasion of informal talks 
with members of the European Community, is the ques- 
tion relating to our trade and investment relationships 
and the possibly important part to be played by private 
industry in that respect. Now that we have an ambassador 
to the European Community, that a Canadian Consulate 
General will open soon in Strasbourg and that an informa- 
tion office will be established by the European Commu- 
nity in Ottawa, I think it will be easier for our Canadian 
businessmen to take a more positive interest in these 
European markets which offer Canada the best export- 
developing opportunity. 

In the report of the Standing Senate Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, we can read the following, and I quote 
from page 37 of the report: 


The Committee is convinced that Western European 
markets offer Canada the most important prospect for 
diversification of its exports, particularly of semi- 
processed and manufactured goods. 


The efforts of Canadian exporters could be facilitat- 
ed by the development of export partnerships or con- 
sortia among various small Canadian firms to help 
handle marketing, transportation, warehousing or dis- 
tribution problems. 


A little further on the same page, the report reads as 
follows: 


It is also of interest to note the new techniques of 
engaging economic and industrial interests in Canada 
and the EC in long-term joint production and joint 
development ventures involving capital sharing and 
technology trade-offs. 


The Committee considers that such enterprises will 
undoubtedly play a major role in the future expansion 
of Canadian trade with the Community. Companies 
within the Community with Canadian links are far 
more likely to import familiar Canadian products that 
those from another source. 


And further on, the report of the committee goes on as 
follows: 


If Canada is to change or modify its traditional role in 
Europe as a supplier of resource-based exports and 
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become an acknowledged source of semi-processed 
and manufactured goods, it will have to come about 
through the efforts of Canadian exporters as well as 
by imaginative investment initiatives such as joint 
ventures on the part of Canadian investors. 


Honourable senators, these are in my opinion excellent 
suggestions and valuable advice which the committee gave 
our businessmen and manufacturers. With the help of the 
various government promotion programs made available 
to. them, they could develop interesting and profitable 
relationships with the countries of the Community. 


When Senator O’Leary took part in this debate on 
Thursday the 28th of November, he suggested that his 
opinion was different from ours concerning our future 
trade relationships with the Common Market. He suggest- 
ed they could endanger our trade relationship with the 
United States which, according to him, and I must admit it 
myself, are our most important clients and import 85 per 
cent of our finished products. 


In this respect, I would indicate that current negotia- 
tions are in no way aimed at affecting or harming rela- 
tions between Canada and the United States, because we 
all realize how important these are to our economy. 


Indeed our committee’s recommendation is quite clear 
on the matter. If Senator O’Leary did not read it, he can do 
so tomorrow on page 36. It is stated: 


The Committee has concluded that Canada should 
not try to seek a preferential relationship nor any 
special association with the Community which would 
be discriminatory to other Canadian trading partners. 
The Committee considers the Government’s concept 
of seeking a comprehensive non-discriminatory eco- 
nomic co-operation agreement with the Community to 
be a valid one. 


So, honourable senators, I cannot see how our action up 
to now could harm our relations with the United States. 
Indeed our American friends do the same. They have 
diplomatic representation to the Community, and the 
E.E.C. has a delegation in the United States. Representa- 
tives of the E.E.C. and the American administration meet 
twice a year, in Brussels and in Washington, to discuss 


questions of common interest in the areas of trade, the 
monetary situation and the energy crisis. To my knowl- 
edge nobody in Canada accuses the United States, in so 
doing, of harming relations between our two countries. All 
we look for, just as do the United States, is keeping 
perspective of this new kind of Europe, already absorbing 
20 per cent of world trade with its 250 million population. 


Before concluding, honourable senators, I would like to 
support the suggestion made by Senator van Roggen con- 
cerning the character of continuity and permanence that 
should be our Canadian delegation’s in the future. I 
believe as he does that in order to ensure the efficiency of 
those exchanges, the great majority of delegates appointed 
as members of the delegation should be senators and 
members of Parliament who will have had in the past the 
opportunity to acquire experience during previous meet- 
ings. It would also be very useful that these delegates be 
contacted several weeks in advance so that they might 
have more time to get informed and prepared as concerns 
the various matters they will have to discuss in the course 
of those meetings. 


I for one had approximately one week’s notice only 
before we left for Europe and there were, in fact—and 
Senator Grosart remembers this well—three meetings, 
three briefing sessions which lasted an hour each at the 
most and half of that hour was devoted to questions asked 
by the Canadian delegates. I hope that in the future those 
who will be members of these delegations will be chosen 
several weeks in advance. 


Finally, I would like to thank all of those who in Stras- 
bourg and Brussels welcomed us with such cordial and 
generous hospitality. I must also thank Mr. Dobell, the 
adviser to our delegation, and Mr. Marleau, our secretary, 
whose advice and services proved to be invaluable 
throughout our trip. 


@ (2120) 
[English] 
The Hon. the Speaker: As no other honourable senator 


wishes to participate, this inquiry is considered as having 
been debated. 


The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 2 p.m. 
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The Senate met at 2 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 


Prayers. 


THE HONOURABLE JOHN B. AIRD 
TRIBUTES ON RESIGNATION FROM SENATE 


Hon. Raymond J. Perrault: Honourable senators, with 
the resignation of Senator John B. Aird on November 28 
the Senate has lost one of its most distinguished and 
popular members. I do not believe there is one member of 
this chamber who has not learned with regret of Senator 
Aird’s resignation. Senator Aird is a modest man of many 
talents. He had a distinguished career in the Royal 
Canadian Navy during the war. He is an outstanding 
lawyer and businessman, and he had already established 
an enviable record of public service by the time he was 
appointed to the Senate at the age of 41 on November 10, 
1964. Incidentally, he was the last member of this chamber 
to be appointed for life. 


One of his great contributions to the Senate was, of 
course, his work as Chairman of the Standing Senate 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. The outstanding reports 
issued by that committee on Canada-Caribbean relations, 
Canadian relations with the expanded European Commu- 
nity, and Canadian relations with the countries of the 
Pacific region, were milestones in the work of the Senate. 
They have certainly led the way for future committees 
and future committee work of all kinds. Last session, 
Senator Aird instituted a study of Canadian relations with 
the United States. This work is now being continued by 
the Foreign Affairs Committee. 


As well, as honourable senators know, Senator Aird was 
a valuable member of other committees while with the 
Senate, particularly the Standing Senate Committee on 
Banking, Trade and Commerce. 


He has been a member of many parliamentary delega- 
tions to countries abroad. He assumed the chairmanship of 
the Canadian section of the Canada-United States Perma- 
nent Defence Board in 1972, and he has been a member of 
the Committee of Nine since early 1973. 


His election as chairman of the two-year old Institute 
for Research on Public Policy was announced last week, 
but at the request of the Right Honourable the Prime 
Minister he will continue as Chairman of the Joint 
Defence Board. 


None of us can have any doubt that Senator Aird will 
continue to provide outstanding service to the people of 
Canada in his new capacity. It is to be regretted, however, 
that the terms and conditions of his new duties make it 
impossible for him to continue his valuable work in the 
Senate. We shall all miss him. He is a very good man. 


Hon. Jacques Flynn: Honourable senators, I can feel 
nothing but profound disappointment at the resignation 


from this chamber of Senator John Aird. His departure 
represents a serious depletion in the stock of talent which 
this body has at its disposal, but his departure also repre- 
sents a personal loss to me. 


John Aird has, over the years, become a close personal 
friend, and although our friendship will not be affected by 
his leaving, I am to be denied the pleasure and privilege of 
working with him and exchanging ideas with him on a 
regular basis, and this is a significant loss. 


John Aird is a mild-mannered unassuming man of 
exceptional ability. His counsel is much sought after and 
his opinions enjoy the respect of everyone. His influence 
was strongly felt all the time he was here. John Aird is not 
aman of words, but a man of ideas and action—one of the 
best, in fact. 


If the Senate’s Foreign Affairs Committee today enjoys 
a fine reputation for excellence in all of its very worth- 
while and significant undertakings, it is thanks to the 
guidance and inspiration of John Aird. So thorough were 
that committee’s investigations, so incisive its analyses, 
and so avant garde its recommendations, that thinkers 
throughout Canada have turned to it seeking counsel in 
matters of international relations. The Senate bathes in 
the reflected glory which the Foreign Affairs Committee 
achieved under the chairmanship of John Aird. 


He leaves us to take over the administration of the 
federally sponsored Institute of Research on Public Policy. 
The task he faces is not an enviable one, but we are certain 
that he will be more than equal to it. As is characteristic of 
him, he will contribute far more than would be expected of 
any ordinary man. He will excel in this undertaking, as he 
has in everything else to which he has turned his mind. 


There is no telling what the future holds in store for 
John Aird, but I find it interesting to dwell on what 
happened to his predecessor in the post which he is to 
assume. Ronald Ritchie left the Institute and later became 
senior adviser to the Leader of the Opposition in the other 
place. 


Senator Perrault: A fate worse than death. 


Senator Flynn: Is it possible that the Progressive Con- 
servative Party’s policies were the fulfillment of the ideals 
set down by the Institute for Research on Public Policy? 


All of us on this side, and I, in a very personal way, want 
John Aird to know that we will miss him and that we wish 
him well. We sincerely hope that he will find the time to 
keep in touch. We will always value his friendship, for it is 
the friendship of a genuinely uncommon man. 


Hon. George van Roggen: Honourable senators, in spite 
of my comparatively recent appointment to this body, I 
might be permitted to say a few words on this occasion. I 
knew John Aird for many years before being appointed to 
the Senate as a friend, as a lawyer, and as a political ally. 
In seeking an order of reference for the Foreign Affairs 
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Committee from this chamber a few weeks ago, I had 
occasion to comment on the job that John Aird: had done 
as chairman of that committee. At that time we were 
aware that he would be resigning as chairman of the 
committee, but not that he would be resigning as a 
member of this chamber. Similarly, last week, in giving 
the Senate a review of the most recent visit of the Canadi- 
an Parliamentary Group to the European Parliament, I 
was able to review and summarize the culmination of the 
work of the Foreign Affairs Committee under the chair- 
manship of Senator Aird in connection with Canada’s 
relations with the European Community and the out- 
standing success which he enjoyed in achieving all the 
main objectives of the initial report of that committee. I 
do not intend to repeat the remarks I made on those two 
occasions; I simply remind honourable senators of them. 


John Aird must surely be one of the most outstanding 
men in Canada when it comes to quiet public service, and 
he has contributed this service at the expense of his own 
time and personal interests. The number of positions he 
has held in recent years, all of which were enumerated by 
the Leader of the Government, in addition to his outstand- 
ing work in the Senate, amounts to a remarkable record of 
public service. I am pleased, as I Know all senators are, 
that he will be continuing to serve the public in future 
years. Every citizen of this country is indeed fortunate to 
have men such as John Aird who are willing to take on 
responsibilities and duties such as he has undertaken. 
Certainly, our future thinking in this country, through the 
new duties he is assuming, could not be in better hands. 


Hon. David Walker: Honourable senators, when John 
Aird returned from the war he could not decide whether to 
be a counsel or a corporation lawyer. At that time he came 
to me and asked me whether he could devil in a few cases 
for me. Well, after devilling and watching the performance 
in court in two or three cases, he decided to be a corpora- 
tion lawyer. It goes without saying that he is one of the 
leading corporation lawyers in Canada today. 


John Aird’s family has a proud background of public 
service going back to his father, Hugh Aird, and his grand- 
fathers, Sir John Aird and the Honourable Mr. Black, and 
many others, and all of this has been impressed on his 
mind. It is for that reason that he came to the Senate in 
1964 and that he is now vacating the Senate to take on the 
new responsibilities which he will be assuming. 

@ (1410) 


Senator Aird is a delightful person, and an unusual 
person to be in politics. He is shy and modest, two charac- 
teristics very seldom seen in political figures, and never 
seen in myself. He is conscientious. Think of that, honour- 
able senators. He works hard at whatever he does; he calls 
a spade a spade, and there is no verbiage to anything he 
says. As a matter of fact, he thoroughly dislikes making 
speeches, which you have probably noticed over the years. 


I think of him as a young lawyer still. He is only 51. But 
think of his accomplishments. They have been gone into in 
detail and I will not go over them again. He was head of 
the Canadian delegation to NATO, and when the Canadi- 
an Forces in NATO were cut, it was against his thinking 
and he resigned. To some people that would be the end of 
their career. But not John. He was then, on the suggestion 
of the Prime Minister, made Chairman of the Foreign 


Relations Committee. He was then picked up again by 
NATO, by Senator Javits of New York, and became one of 
the “think tank,” if you want to call it that, one of the nine 
great men of NATO. He has always been achieving, and 
achieving quietly. Now he has completed that job, and 
with Javits and the others he wrote a magnificent report 
on the future of NATO and the future of Europe. 


He has now gone on to something else. I asked him, 
“Why couldn’t you have stayed on in the Senate? We 
would like to have you here.” He replied that he could not 
properly do his job and still be a member of the Senate, 
that he has to be completely non-political. When he told 
me that, I thought, “Well, well, well. There is another asset 
he has that the ordinary politician has not got.” In his new 
job he will be a very great asset. He will do a good job, and 
when he has been there long enough he will go on to 
something else. 


He has a complete lack of self-interest while in the 
Public Service, a tradition of his family, and he is one of 
our great corporation lawyers. I am sure that everyone in 
the Senate on both sides will deeply regret his departure, 
and will wish him the very best in the future. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear. 


Hon. Allister Grosart: Honourable senators, I should 
like to make my brief comment on the departure of Sena- 
tor Aird, because I was for a number of years his deputy in 
the Standing Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs. I can 
say that of all the learning experiences I have had in my 
life—and I have had many—this was’ one of the most 
outstanding. To serve under Senator John Aird was a 
learning experience, and I certainly learned a great deal 
about how to approach great problems of state in a manner 
that would possibly produce efficient results. 


He will be remembered in the Senate for, amongst many 
other things, having developed a concept which may not 
have been new, although it certainly was in my time, 
namely, the concept of using the facilities and capabilities 
of the Senate standing committees to go beyond the 
immediate reference of a bill from the Senate and seek 
from the Senate authority to make a thorough investiga- 
tion of one particular major problem that he regarded as 
of concern to Canada, and to which the Senate might 
make a useful contribution. 


Reference has been made to some of the reports of the 
Standing Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs. I can say 
personally that in the Caribbean, in the European Com- 
munity, in the Pacific Region, the name of John Aird is 
well known and his reports are known and quoted as the 
Aird Committee Reports. 


Reference has been made to his capacity for friendship. I 
did not know John Aird as Senator Walker and others did 
before he came to the Senate, but he has been good enough 
from time to time to say that I had become a friend of his. 
As far as I am concerned, that is one of the best compli- 
ments that has ever been paid to me at any time in my life, 
because to be a friend of John Aird is to be part of a 
continuing process of personal discussion, assistance and 
guidance in many ways. He has the great capacity of 
carrying out that axiom of Dr. Johnson on the essence of 
friendship: 


A man should keep his friendship in a constant repair. 
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John Aird, although he has so many friendships all 
around the world, does work hard at keeping them in 
repair. Only yesterday he said to me on the telephone, “I 
am already getting lonely for some of my friends in the 
Senate, but you can be sure it is my intention to keep 
those particular friendships very much in repair.” 


Honourable senators, we therefore congratulate him on 
the decision that has been made by the Prime Minister and 
by the Institute for Research on Public Policy, to appoint 
him as chairman of that institute. It is an institute 
which in its work generally comes very close to some of 
the work of Senator Lamontagne’s committee, the Special 
Senate Committee on Science Policy. Senator Lamontagne 
is directing that committee now into the general problem 
of futures, and this is exactly the area in which this very 
important institute will be spending a great deal of its 
energy. As we had his predecessor working very closely 
with us in that committee, I am sure that Senator Lamon- 
tagne will make sure that, busy as Senator Aird is, his 
knowledge, wisdom and expertise will from time to time 
be available to that committee. 


Senator Lamontagne: It will be our first branch plant. 


Senator Grosart: If I heard Senator Lamontagne cor- 
rectly, he said it will be our first branch plant. It is 
difficult to make any comment on that, as I was not aware 
that the committee might be moving to some of the places 
we would have to go to find John Aird in the immediate 
future. 


Honourable senators, I am sure I can say to John, for all 
of you, that we will miss him, that we know he will 
continue to further his distinguished career, and that we 
hope he will come back once in a while to see us. 


LABOUR RELATIONS 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF SETTLEMENT OF GRAIN INSPECTORS’ 
DISPUTE 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, with your per- 
mission I should like to make a very short statement on 
the grain inspectors’ dispute. I have just been informed 
that the dispute has been settled. Thus, no additional 
action will be required. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear. 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, I am quite sure 
that we are as happy as the Leader of the Government is, 
but will the government eventually think of finding a 
method of solving these disputes other than that of emer- 
gency legislation? 


Senator Perrault: I think honourable senators are 
aware that in the earlier dispute, which at that time 
involved the grain handlers, not the inspectors as is now 
the case, an announcement was made by the government 
that a study would be initiated to determine the best way 
of keeping our grain commitments around the world, and 
keeping the grain flowing from the ports of Canada. I 
would think that the status of the grain inspectors would 
be very much a part of that study. So, action will be taken. 


Senator Flynn: Can you report much progress on this 
study? 


(Senator Grosart.] 


Senator Perrault: I have no immediate progress to 
report. 


@ (1420) 


BANKING, TRADE AND COMMERCE 


COMMITTEE AUTHORIZED TO MEET DURING SITTING OF THE 
SENATE 


Senator Langlois, with leave of the Senate and notwith- 
standing rule 45(1) (a), moved: 


That the Standing Senate Committee on Banking, 
Trade and Commerce have power to sit while the 
Senate is sitting today, and that rule 76(4) be sus- 
pended in relation thereto. 


Motion agreed to. 


ALBERTA-BRITISH COLUMBIA BOUNDARY BILL, 
1974 


COMMONS AMENDMENT CONCURRED IN 


On the Order: 


Resuming the debate on the motion of the Honour- 
able Senator Carter, seconded by the Honourable 
Senator Buckwold, for concurrence in the amendment 
made by the House of Commons to the Bill S-13, 
intituled: “An Act respecting the Boundary between 
the Provinces of Alberta and British Columbia”’.— 
(Honourable Senator Flynn, P.C.). 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, I am willing to 
yield to Senator Carter. 


Hon. Chesley W. Carter: Honourable senators, perhaps I 
should begin by saying a word in my own defence as to 
how I came to introduce the amendment yesterday 
evening. Bill S-13 is not my bill and I did not sponsor it. It 
so happened that yesterday I was filling in for our Whip, 
Senator Petten, who was away and, in the absence of the 
sponsor, Senator Prowse, I was asked to move this amend- 
ment, which I did. I was not given any explanation and 
assumed that because it was a very simple amendment 
everyone would agree to occur. However, since an expla- 
nation is required, I suppose the starting point will be the 
bill itself. 


Bill S-13 is an act respecting the Boundary between the 
provinces of Alberta and British Columbia. That boundary 
line was drawn up and declared by two previous acts of 
Parliament, one in 1932 and another in 1955. The legisla- 
tion described the boundary in rather general terms as 
following one height of land between the two provinces. 
The purpose of Bill S-13 is to establish a committee to 
manage and maintain this boundary, particularly to define 
those parts of it which have not been surveyed and laid 
down on the ground by markers or other demarcation 
devices. 


Clause 4 of the bill sets forth the duties of this commis- 
sion and the amendment merely adds one more duty, 
namely, that the commission should hold at least one 
public hearing on the reference before establishing any 
boundary line for that part of the boundary to which the 
problem or dispute is related. As J explained yesterday, 
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this amendment simply adds this additional Gaxhy to the 
duties of the commission. 


As to the merits of the amendment, it is my opinion that 
it resulted from those deep, dark suspicions entertained by 
certain people with respect to appointed bodies. It seems 
to be based on the premise that the commission, being an 
appointed body, might some day hold a secret meeting and 
determine to make changes in the boundary without any 
public knowledge or public input into the decision. So, 
ostensibly the purpose of the amendment is to safeguard 
the public interest in that respect. That argument over- 
looks the fact that the public interest is already safeguard- 
ed because the commission cannot do anything without 
the approval of the legislatures of both provinces and of 
the Parliament of Canada. Apparently, however, that did 
not seem to be sufficient safeguard to some and this 
amendment was put forward. 


The amendment was debated at length in committee, 
and the government spokesman there argued against it on 
the grounds that it compelled the commission to hold 
public meetings when in fact no public meetings were 
necessary. He said that these meetings would involve 
extra expense which, incidentally, would be borne by the 
two provinces concerned, not by the federal government. 


Another argument against the amendment was that it 
might lead the public to believe that they could have more 
input into decisions of this nature than is actually the 
case. Decisions made by this commission are of a technical 
nature and any disputes are between professional people, 
such as surveyors, engineers, geographers, et cetera, and it 
is not very likely that the ordinary public could have 
much input into such professional problems. 


In any event, the government saw fit to accept the 
amendment in committee. The committee adopted and 
recommended it to the other place, which accepted the 
amendment. Personally, I see no reason why we should 
change it. 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, I think we all, I 
personally more than others, are grateful to Senator 
Carter for his explanation. In my opinion it is a useful 
amendment, even if there were some objections to it, 
because it will give private interests an opportunity to 
express themselves, private interests which may differ 
from those of the provinces, which are political interests. 


This is a good amendment. In any event, given that full 
explanation by Senator Carter, which is fuller than I 
would have been able to give, I cannot but support 
concurrence. 

Motion agreed to and amendment concurred in. 

@ (1430) 


INDIAN OIL AND GAS BILL 
SECOND READING—DEBATE ADJOURNED 
Hon. A. Hamilton McDonald moved the second reading 
of Bill C-15, respecting oil and gas in Indian lands. 


He said: Honourable senators, Bill C-15, an act respect- 
ing oil and gas in Indian lands, deals with exploration, 
drilling and production of oil on Indian reserves. 


To the best of my knowledge, all the oil presently being 
produced in Canada on Indian lands is in Alberta. There 


could be one exception to that, in that there could be some 
oil produced on Indian lands in Manitoba. But if there is, 
it is a very small amount. In any case, if not 100 per cent, 
then almost 100 per cent of this production takes place in 
the province of Alberta. 


Most of the wells that were drilled on Indian lands in 
Alberta were drilled between 1947 and 1955. During that 
period the governing body of the regulations concerning 
the exploration, drilling and production of oil came under 
the Indian Act. The regulations in the Indian Act for all 
production of oil on Indian lands were similar to the 
regulations of the Province of Alberta concerning the 
production, exploration and drilling throughout the entire 
province. The regulations provided for a very low royalty 
rate and long-term leases running from 10 to 21 years. 


The Indian bands received revenue from this oil 
exploration, drilling and production through cash bonuses, 
royalties on production, acreage rentals, and compensation 
for surface rights, and all of those regulations were sub- 
ject to the year 1966. They served the purpose of the 
Indian bands very well indeed until the oil crisis occurred 
about a year ago, when it was found that the royalties 
were very much out of line with world oil prices. It was 
found that the Indian Act was no longer a suitable piece of 
legislation to deal with this particular problem in respect 
to oil development and production, and that new legisla- 
tion was needed. 


As we are aware, all oil-producing provinces changed 
their regulations with respect to the royalties paid to them 
by oil companies. But this being on Indian lands, which is 
a federal responsibility, it was felt that rather than try to 
make adjustments in the oil royalties under the Indian 
Act, new legislation should be brought in. Fortunately, the 
Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development 
had commenced a study with respect to this matter prior 
to the oil crisis of approximately a year ago. There was set 
up a study team that consisted of a solicitor for the 
producing bands, a solicitor for the Alberta Indian Asso- 
ciation, and experts in the production of oil and gas. 


They had made some recommendations to the depart- 
ment, and on March 28, 1974, an order in council was 
passed which set new royalties and established a number 
of variable royalties either up or down as the world 
market for oil fluctuated. It had been hoped, just prior to 
the dissolution of the last Parliament, that legislation 
could have been brought in to deal with this matter and 
put it on a permanent basis rather than by regulation. 
However, that was not possible and that is why Bill C-15 
is now before us. The bill provides for. adjusting oil royal- 
ties as world oil prices fluctuate, and this may be done by 
way of regulations made by the Governor in Council 
rather than by Act of Parliament, which as we all know is 
a slow process when one considers the very wide-ranging 
fluctuations in oil prices today. 


To give honourable senators an indication of what the 
oil royalties mean to the Indian bands of Alberta, last year 
the bands collected something in excess of $9 million. 
Because of fluctuations in the world price of oil, this year 
the same bands will receive about $40 million. At one time 
it was anticipated that oil production on Indian lands in 
Alberta would continue for perhaps the next 20 to 25 
years, but because of the heavy demand for oil and the 
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increased volume of oil being pumped from those fields, it 
is now estimated that a good percentage of this oil will be 
depleted in the next three to five years. However, there 
are huge quantities of very heavy crude oil under the 
Indian reservations of Alberta. At the moment, because of 
the problems associated with the pumping, production and 
refining of very heavy crudes, this oil is not being utilized, 
but in all probability in the not too distant future it will 
come into the oil pipelines of Canada and will be utilized. 
Of course, this will provide additional revenue for the 
Indian bands of the province of Alberta. 


This bill is of extreme importance to the Indian people 
of Canada, and indeed to all Canadians. The bill is—I was 
going to use the word “simple,” but that is a dangerous 
word—uncomplicated, and in my opinion deserves the 
support of us all. The sooner this bill is passed, thus 
obviating the necessity of having to deal with the matter 
by order in council, so much the better. 


On motion of Senator Choquette, debate adjourned. 


FIRE LOSSES REPLACEMENT ACCOUNT ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING—DEBATE ADJOURNED 


Hon. A. Hamilton McDonald moved the second reading 
of Bill C-18, to amend the Fire Losses Replacement 
Account Act. x 


He said: Honourable senators, Bill C-18 an act to amend 
the Fire Losses Replacement Account Act, is again—I 
must not use the word “simple,” but it is even shorter and 
more readily understood than Bill C-15. 


The bill makes provision for the Yukon and the North- 
west Territories to have their property covered under the 
the Fire Losses Replacement Account Act. I am sure that 
all honourable senators are aware that the federal govern- 
ment, and I believe most provincial governments, do not 
carry fire insurance on public buildings. As a matter of 
fact, there are many large private institutions which do 
not carry fire insurance on their buildings. The reason for 
that is self-evident. The federal government, and the pro- 
vincial governments, own a great many properties, and it 
can be readily understood that it is much cheaper for them 
to carry their own insurance than to have their properties 
covered by the commercial insurance companies. 


The federal government, therefore, is proposing to 
extend the provisions of the Fire Losses Replacement 
Account Act to properties owned by the Yukon and the 
Northwest Territories. 


The amount of property to be insured has grown consid- 
erably over the last few years, in both the Yukon and the 
Northwest Territories. The last year for which I have 
figures is 1971, and I find that at that time the value of 
property in the Yukon that can be covered by the exten- 
sion of this act is $75 million; the value of property in the 
Northwest Territories is $200 million. To give honourable 
senators some idea of the cost of insuring those properties 
through the commercial insurance industry I would say 
that, in the case of the Yukon, coverage of $75 million 
would cost $80,000 a year in premiums. 


This measure is to extend the provisions of the act to 
cover properties owned by the Yukon and Northwest Ter- 
ritories. It is in the interests of the federal government 


(Senator McDonald.] 


and the people of Canada that this should be done, because 
of the fact that large federal grants are provided to the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories for the purpose of cover- 
ing their losses in administering their affairs. Indirectly, 
the people of Canada are paying a portion, at least, if not 
all, of those premiums, amounting to $80,000 per year as 
far as the Yukon is concerned. Honourable senators can 
well imagine what the cost would be, as far as the North- 
west Territories is concerned, on properties valued at $200 
million. 


@ (1440) 


I think this is a move in the right direction, and I 
commend this bill to honourable senators for their 
approval. 


On motion of Senator Bélisle, debate adjourned. 


PRIVATE BILL 


BRITISH COLUMBIA TELEPHONE COMPANY—COMMONS 
AMENDMENT CONCURRED IN 


The Senate proceeded to consideration of the amend- 
ment made by the House of Commons to Bill S-11, respect- 
ing British Columbia Telephone Company, which was 
presented yesterday. 


Senator Heath: Honourable senators, I move that the 
amendment be concurred in now. 


Senator Grosart: Explain. 


Senator Heath: Honourable senators, some explanation 
seems to be called for. I believe that this amendment will 
simply make it possible for the British Columbia Tele- 
phone Company to use the French language version of its 
name, being “La Compagnie de Téléphone de la Colombie- 
Britannique,” in conducting its business transactions. 
That is the sum and substance of the amendment, as I 
understand it. 


Senator Grosart: Perhaps Senator Heath can tell us the 
reason for the change from the original name. Was there a 
reason for this change being made by the other place? 


Senator Heath: Not to my knowledge, Senator Grosart. 
I imagine that it follows the practice whereby a company 
incorporated under a federal act of Parliament can use 
either the French or English version of its name in con- 
ducting its business transactions. That is the only expla- 
nation that comes to mind. 


Motion agreed to and amendment concurred in. 


REGULATIONS AND OTHER STATUTORY 
INSTRUMENTS 


FOURTH REPORT OF STANDING JOINT COMMITTEE ADOPTED 


The Senate proceeded to consideration of the report of 
the Standing Joint Committee of the Senate and House of 
Commons on Regulations and other Statutory Instru- 
ments, which was presented yesterday. 


Senator Forsey: Honourable senators, I do not think any 
further explanation is necessary. As I mentioned yester- 
day, it is a mere matter of a correction, one hopes, a 
change, at all events, in the translation to make it conform 
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better with what apparently is, I hope, the final opinion of 
the various lawyers and translators concerned. 


Therefore, I move the adoption of the report now. 
Motion agreed to and report adopted. 
@ (1450) 


THE WORK ETHIC IN CANADA 
PROPOSED SPECIAL COMMITTEE—DEBATE CONTINUED 


The Senate resumed from Wednesday, November 20, the 
adjourned debate on the inquiry of Senator Croll calling 
the attention of the Senate to the status of the “work 
ethic” in Canada today, and the need for the establish- 
ment of a Senate Committee to examine and report 
thereon. 


[Translation] 


Hon. Martial Asselin: Honourable senators, when this 
motion was placed on the Order Paper of the Senate, I was 
somewhat struck by its title. In French, it is called “l’éthi- 
que du travail” and in English “work ethic”. As my knowl- 
edge of the humanities did not enable me to grasp the full 
scope of this title, I had to look up the dictionary to really 
understand its meaning. 


So I went to the library and I tried to find out what the 
expression “éthique du travail’ or “work ethic” could 
mean. I found rather interesting definitions. Lalonde says: 


It is a science having for immediate object the opin- 
ions, the appraisal and the acts called good or bad. 


I went further and looked up Camu where he gives a 
general description of man. Camu says: 


In ethics, it has to do with morals, ethical science, it is 
a claim for justice which results in injustice if it is not 
based first of all on a justification of the ethics of 
justice. 


Senator Bourget: Quite confusing. 


Senator Asselin: I went still further and looked into 
Sarrazin who says that: 


Political ethics has two main objects, culture in the 
intelligent nature and education of the people. 


For a young senator to see such a high sounding title, it 
is obvious that I was somewhat hesitant to tackle the 
subject now before us. But I told myself that senator Croll 
could measure up to that title, that it somewhat describes 
his character, ambitions, working abilities and all that. 


Besides, having read and heard his speech, having read 
it over and over again, I can tell you that he did commend- 
able research work to be able to submit such an approach 
to the Senate. Therefore I must congratulate Senator Croll 
for his efforts and for having called the Senate’s attention 
to an important matter that deserves our attention. 


However, I do not want to say that I agree entirely with 
what he said on that subject. Of course, he said things 
everybody wished to hear especially when he talked about 
the guaranteed annual income; it is obvious that this is not 
a new idea. All countries in the world have studied that 
question. Moreover, if you watched the last American 
campaign for the Presidency, you must have noticed that 
the Nixon clan, as well as the McGovern clan, offered the 
American people suggestions as to that principle of guar- 


anteed annual income, while here in Canada, I believe all 
the political parties were equally interested in that princi- 
ple. As far as our party is concerned, in 1969 we held a 
congress in Niagara Falls, where a thorough study of the 
principle of a guaranteed annual income was done. We 
spent three days studying that principle with experts and 
delegates from all provinces in order to consider the possi- 
bility of such a guaranteed annual income being estab- 
lished in Canada. 


It is obvious when one reads the report of the Special 
Senate Committee on Poverty in Canada—chaired by the 
Honourable Senator Croll—that it did deal rather specifi- 
cally with that aspect of a guaranteed annual income plan. 


Over the years, all political parties have often made an 
election issue out of it because they all know that nobody 
is satisfied with the present social security system. All 
political parties are seeking a new formula. 


If I may refer to the report of the Special Senate Com- 
mittee on Poverty in Canada, at page 176: 


As the executive director of the Canadian Council on 
Social Development pointed out in his brief to the 
Committee. : 


it is important that we recognize [the guaranteed 
annual income] as an ideal—a socio-economic objec- 
tive—perhaps a political, social, and economic 
philosophy or doctrine; as such it should be sharply 
differentiated from a specific legislative program 
either in existence or being proposed at this time by 
any political party. 
The committee went on to give the prerequisites to a 
possible guaranteed annual income. It was said that it 
should be fair, it should be effective, and it should 
improve on the present system. 


I think the committee met the objectives of all political 
parties who want to change the present system and 
replace it with a formula which would give a balance more 
acceptable to the different social classes. 


It was also said that such a system of guaranteed annual 
income should be flexible, not too costly for both the 
government in power and those paying taxes to keep that 
system going. It was said that it should be acceptable both 
politically and socially. 


I do not oppose out of hand the guaranteed annual 
income plan but what was not clarified by Senator Croll, 
and the proponents of such a system in this country, what 
the taxpayers want to know, is whether that guaranteed 
annual income plan will replace the present system, or 
whether it will be added to the present system, another 
so-called social scheme which will further erode the tax- 
able incomes of our taxpayers. That matter has not been 
clarified yet. 


If we want to add to this social security system all kinds 
of pensions paid by the government to certain classes of 
citizens, if we also add the guaranteed annual income 
plan, then as a taxpayer, I wonder, as you should too, 
where we shall find the funds required for the implemen- 
tation of such a program. 


When the report Poverty in Canada proposed some pre- 
requisites to the implementation of such a system, it was 
said we should make sure that this system is not too 
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expensive; the direct and indirect costs of a guaranteed 
annual income plan should not exceed reasonable limits. 


Direct costs represent the funds paid out of the federal 
budget for the implementation of the system. Indirect 
costs represent the necessary expenses for managing and 
regulating the program. However, nothing in this report 
indicates that those who have studied the matter wished 
the present system to be set aside and replaced by a 
guaranteed annual income plan. 


This is obviously why people are reluctant, because we 
think that those who have to bear the costs of social 
security were not given clear and accurate explanation 
about the way this new formula could apply. 


Obviously, the present social security system might not 
reach all planned objectives. Several pension plans are 
covered by the term “social security.” Of course, the 
matter of old age security, the disability pension, a pen- 
sion for mothers in need and family allowances paid by 
the federal government has been settled. The Province of 
Quebec has also established its own family allowances 
system. We have social welfare payments which are made 
by the Province of Quebec where tremendous amounts are 
allocated to this budget item. 


This morning, I read in the newspapers the statement of 
the Quebec Minister of Social Affairs, the Honourable Mr. 
Forget, who claims that this budget item is going to exceed 
all the estimates made by the government in its last 
budget. 


Furthermore, there is an uncontrollable wasting of 
money due to overlapping jurisdictions between the feder- 
al and the provincial governments in this field of social 
security since, as I said before, the federal government 
makes family allowance payments. The Province of 
Quebec itself also contributes family allowances, social 
welfare benefits and pensions to mothers in need. All this 
results in a tremendous waste of money which we have no 
means of controlling due to overlapping jurisdictions. I 
have always thought the various governments of the coun- 
try, federal and provincial, should some day come to an 
agreement once and for all and concentrate the manage- 
ment of public funds at one level of government so that a 
cioser watch might be kept on expenses and on the taxpay- 
ers’ dollar. Yet I regret to say that people realize every day 
‘hat their money is being wasted in the most shameful 
way. I wonder if the time has not come for the federal 
government to review its position and put the whole area 
of social security under the jurisdiction of provinces, 
which have a constitutional right to legislate on family 
matters, and also on matters relating to individuals, since 
social security equally relates to families and individuals. 
This, in my opinion, would enable us to set up more 
adequate control procedures to try to avoid, as I said, that 
shameful waste of public funds which we are witnessing 
i. the implementation of that social security program. 
® (1500) 


Some people say that we should not set up that selective 
control, that it cannot be done because it would be too 
humiliating for people applying for social security ben- 
efits. Unfortunately we are still in a situation where one 
third of the people derive their means of existence, 
through this social security system, from the other two 
thirds on the labour force. We have implemented a social- 


(Senator Asselin.] 


ist system which will not be easily wiped out. I admit that 
the state must help people who live in dire conditions. But 
the problem is that too many people today are being paid 
social security benefits and thus deprive of that help other 
people who need it badly. We are facing a kind of imbal- 
ance which, in my opinion, must provide people who 
manage public funds with food for thought. 


I think the new Unemployment Insurance Act is prepos- 
terous. Senator Croll wants to set up a committee which 
would meet people and urge them to go back to work, to 
care and apply for new jobs, but on the other hand the 
Unemployment Insurance Act induces people to do exactly 
the opposite of what Senator Croll is advocating. 


Indeed, honourable senators, under the Unemployment 
Insurance Act provisions, when people stop working after 
they have qualified they can receive between $100 and 
$115 a week so how many can you find who have applied 
for unemployment insurance benefits who will accept a 
job which will give them between $100 and $115 a week? I 
would say not even one per cent. 


We also have a situation where they report to unemploy- 
ment insurance and swell the statistics of unemployed in 
Canada, and every month Statistics Canada reports that 
there are 500,000 or 600,000 people who are out of work 
while there are probably no more than 200,000. This is 
because the government passes legislation which encour- 
ages them not to work. I believe that this government was 
taught a lesson in 1972 because if it had electoral problems 
in 1972 when it lost its majority in the House of Commons 
it is surely because the businessmen and the population 
were blaming it for having passed legislation which, 
according to me, was antisocial. 


The facts to be considered are sad, as there are 500,000 
unemployed in the country and maybe more than half of 
them receive unemployment benefits to the tune of $100 a 
week while we must import foreign labour for our har- 
vests in Ontario, in the West and in Quebec. I know that 
this year, in the province of Quebec, the apples were not 
picked because Quebec did not have the labour to do it. 
The apples are rotting on the branch. During that time 
people are staying at home and drawing $100 or $115 a 
week and refusing employment. Honourable senators, is 
this the way we are going to build and help build the 
country we want to have, economically and politically? Of 
course not. I am under the impression that we are going 
the wrong way and that the present legislation should be 
changed precisely to force those in good health, those who 
do not need unemployment insurance benefits, to accept 
jobs when the manpower centres ask them to. In my 
opinion, it is not by implementing a guaranteed annual 
income system that the situation will be improved. 


There is a system which impresses me enormously and I 
think that all countries and all governments should study 
it quite seriously. The Committee on Poverty in Canada 
discussed it and many countries are now studying it. It is 
called negative income tax. I think that it would be the 
only formula which could correct the situation we are now 
facing. 


If we examine the report Poverty in Canada we find this 
negative income tax concept discussed on page 178, para- 
graph 3 which reads as follows: 
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Under this type of plan, benefits are payable only to 
those in need as established by a simple declaration or 
statement of income. It is therefore selective and not, 
like the demogrant, universal. Allowance levels are 
established as a proportion of a “poverty line.” These 
allowances are reduced as other income increases, at a 
rate that provides an incentive to increase income 
through earnings. 


In other words, it means that everybody should file an 
income tax return, even and especially the needy, under 
this new negative income tax approach. They would file 
their income tax return and it would then be possible to 
determine the degree of poverty of heads of. family and 
their children. They would be told that below the poverty 
line, they would be paid so much in welfare benefits, but 
that they should also look for a job to supplement their 
income. Of course, some people say, and I have read books 
to the effect, that this practice would be too humiliating. It 
would be, as I said earlier, for those who are not in need of 
assistance; but those who need it, who are still eager to 
work, could complete those income tax forms and the 
government could then determine their poverty level and 
grant them benefits. As their earnings increase, their wel- 
fare benefits would be reduced, thus resulting in a consid- 
erable saving of taxpayers’ money. 


Recently somebody recommended to me a very interest- 
ing book. I think Senator Croll knows about it. One of 
his advisers, whose name I do not remember, handed it to 
me. This book is entitled Vaincre la pauvreté dans les pays 
riches, by Lionel Stoleru. 


The author analyzes every system extant, those used in 
France, Britain, the United States, Germany, Italy. At the 
end of this study he draws no conclusion, but rather the 
idea seems to be conveyed that the best system that could 
be used by governments is the negative income tax. This 
would be fair both to the needy and to the taxpayer, who 
would know where his money goes. 


In this book entitled, as I said, Vaincre la pauvreté dans 
les pays riches, the author describes, in a somewhat 
extraordinary chapter, two kinds of poverty: real poverty 
and fraudulent poverty. Those who are interested in look- 
ing at the book will find on page 245 his definition and his 
understanding of real and fraudulent poverty. He goes on 
to indicate two ways of finding where real poverty is. 
First, the revenue test, which is done through negative 
income tax. He also describes the work test, that is the 
attitude of people toward work. He states that human 
nature being what it is, people do not like to work. This is 
no novel thing. It is the old story of work being a duty 
imposed from above, a sacrifice which people must make, 
but thank God there are still people who like to work. But 
human nature is such that work is a burden. 


@ (1510) 
The author also quotes the work of Leonard Goodwin 
who asks: 
Do the poor want to work? 
Senator Choquette: Do they? 
Senator Asselin: The answer is simple: they do not want 
to work anymore than anybody else. But if we give them a 


social security system which invites them not to work, 
they will work even less. In his book, Leonard Goodwin 


said—and this is a study of the various groups of people 
who live in poverty—that it is rather difficult to find 
systems to urge them to work. He says that the state must 
arbitrarily establish strict and rigid systems to stop all 
those generations, even if they are poor, from slipping 
towards idleness and from depending for several years on 
the state to survive. He says that it is senseless to force 
someone to accept a job, if he must relinquish a comfort- 
able living on social welfare for a low salary, and that 
people will always find a way to avoid this. 


The best way to implement a work test is probably to 
adopt two systems simultaneously: strong financial 
incentive in the assistance mechanism and efficient 
action on the part of employment and professional 
training services. 


To those who are interested in this matter and who wish 
to take part in the famous debate started by Senator Croll, 
I recommend the study of Lionel Stoleru’s book entitled 
Vaincre la pauvreté dans les pays riches. 


In summary, the present system satisfies no one. The 
governments of all countries in the world have tried to 
find a more efficient system because nearly all countries 
have a system similar to ours, perhaps less advanced in 
certain countries, and more progressive in others. But the 
fact remains that the present social security system does 
not satisfy any government. Another formula must be 
found. 


On reading carefully the speech of Senator Croll, I 
asked myself certain questions. I wondered on reading his 
speech, unless I misunderstood it—I followed it carefully 
in the Senate, and read it at home, at my leisure, over the 
weekend—I wondered what Senator Croll really meant by 
“work ethic.” Does he want to go out and evangelize the 
poor, or go out to meet them and tell them, “Listen, you 
must have jobs” or perhaps ask them why they are not 
satisfied with the jobs they now have or how we could 
help them? Did he also want to meet some groups of our 
society and ask them what they think of the annual 
guaranteed income? Well, everyone is familiar with that 
formula. 


As I said earlier, those questions have been discussed by 
all political parties and also in all the countries of the 
world. But a formula has yet to be found that could be 
both applicable and applied in our present day society. 


Does Senator Croll want to set up a committee which 
would be a continuation of the committee on poverty in 
Canada? In his mind, the notion of “work ethics” is cer- 
tainly an abstract one. Does it mean that we should try to 
alter the attitude and way of thinking of beneficiaries of 
social security program? I must admit that I was some- 
what lost trying for a moment to find the meaning of this 
definition, and also deciding whether it would be practical 
for the Senate to embark upon such an enterprise. Indeed, 
we must commend Senator Croll for his dedication to 
work. He had already given evidence of this as Chairman 
of the Committee on Poverty. However, if we examine—I 
do not have it—the speech he has made, especially his last 
remarks about the recommendations on the creation of his 
committee, I feel he has not been clear enough for me to 
decide. This, of course, is my own problem because I must 
decide whether or not to support the setting-up of another 
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Senate committee which would study I do not know what 
yet. 


As I was saying earlier, we cannot go and tell the people, 
“Listen, you are going to go back to work and we will put 
forward a new social security system. Are you not satis- 
fied with your working conditions, are you not satisfied 
with your jobs, are you not satisfied with the mechanisms 
of collective bargaining available to you?” All these ques- 
tions have been raised by Senator Croll. But in my opinion 
he has not dispelled my hesitations to the point that I 
would be ready to give him a blank check and tell him: 
“Set up your committee and explain its purposes and 
objectives”. 


I am not against the idea that we should set up a 
committee; the Senate has indeed shown its mettle in the 
past, and its committees have, of course, contributed to 
enlighten the government on legislation introduced in 
various fields. On the other hand, there should not be too 
many committees. Committees should not be set up for the 
sole purpose of travelling across Canada and saying to 
people, “Here is an exceptional question we want to dis- 
cuss with you.” We must also make sure that this commit- 
tee can come out with valid and adequate findings 
because, of course, we are spending public funds. 


I do not want to play politics, and my honourable 
friends opposite will understand that with the small 
number of senators we have on this side of the house, we 
cannot afford to sit on each and every committee, especial- 
ly committees at large bound to travel across the country, 
such as the one Senator Croll is suggesting. We cannot 
afford on this side of the house to leave every day to go 
and work either in Montreal, Winnipeg or Toronto, on a 
committee such as the one Senator Croll is suggesting. 
Certainly, Senator Croll has enough influence to have the 
Prime Minister appoint more Conservatives to the Senate. 
Then we might speak differently. But for the time being, 
we must restrict our activities to what the Senate is 
asking us to do. It is not that we wish to shirk the 
activities of the Senate: we are ready to co-operate entire- 
ly. It will be recognized, of course, that because of our few 
members we must restrict our activities. I hope the gov- 
ernment got my message. 


I do not reject straight off the comments of Senator 
Croll. As I said a while ago, he is quite deserving because 
he has worked very hard. But the matter had to be raised 
in the Senate, because, as I said, too many people are 
wondering about our social security system. Too many 
people are saying: We are overtaxed for those who refuse 
to work. Too many people are saying: How come that ina 
society such as ours, the two thirds who work have to look 
after the other third who refuse to work? 


All those questions are being asked at the present time 
by our workers, and senators have every opportunity to 
meet the workers who are heavily taxed. They are often 
shocked when they see a neighbour on welfare, or drawing 
unemployment insurance, driving a big car and living 
comfortably in his own house—for weeks and months on 
end—while the individual who is willing to work has to 
get up every morning and go to work for eight, nine or ten 
hours daily. 


{Senator Asselin.] 


Those are questions being asked by the people. Those 
questions have also been well discussed in the speech 
delivered by Senator Croll. 


I am therefore saying that we must develop a system 
which could compensate for the shortcomings of the 
present system,—whatever name we want to call it— 
because the majority of the taxpayers are overtaxed, and 
they cannot pay out more. Otherwise, we shall get the 
other side of the picture. The working people will organize 
themselves in order to receive social security benefits, 
because they can no longer pay their taxes and make both 
ends meet because of their family responsibilities. 


Therefore, before launching a broad committee like the 
one Senator Croll suggested, why should we not first 
suggest to the government a social allowance system 
which would take into account the work incentive factor, 
and which we could put forward in this debate? 


In short, we should set up a social allowance system 
which would help the real poor while assuring the taxpay- 
ing workers that their income will be more equally dis- 
tributed, thus bringing back into our society the true basic 
principles of a distributive justice which we are too often 
led to ignore. 

@ (1520) 


[English] 
On motion of Senator Carter, debate adjourned. 


NORTH ATLANTIC ASSEMBLY 


TWENTIETH ANNUAL SESSION, LONDON, ENGLAND—DEBATE 
ADJOURNED 


Hon. A. Hamilton McDonald rose pursuant to notice: 


That he will call the attention of the Senate to the 
Twentieth Annual Session of the North Atlantic 
Assembly, held at London, England, from 11th to 16th 
November 1974, and in particular to the discussions 
and proceedings of the Session and the participation 
therein of the delegation from Canada, and to the visit 
of the delegation from Canada with Canadian Forces 
in Germany. 


He said: Honourable senators, in rising to speak on the 
subject of the inquiry which I placed on the Order Paper a 
few days ago, I would first like to remind you that this 
year marks the twenty-fifth anniversary of NATO, and 
the twentieth anniversary of the North Atlantic Assembly. 
In my view, any time is a good time to assess the benefits 
and the effects of organizations such as NATO and the 
North Atlantic Assembly, but perhaps the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of one, and the twentieth anniversary of the 
other, is an even better time. 


I should like to commence by reviewing what took place 
in Europe during the period from 1940 to 1945, and then 
consider the period from 1945 to 1948. I am sure all honour- 
able senators will recall that at the end of the last World 
War in 1945 the only country involved in that world 
conflict which came out with territorial gains was the 
Soviet Union. Their territorial gains from 1940 to 1945 
were really colossal. I repeat, the U.S.S.R. was the only 
power which subjugated people, and caused large areas of 
land in Eastern Europe to disappear inside the Soviet 
Union; they were just gobbled up. 
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Let us look at those areas. First of all, there were three 
large areas carved out of Finland and gobbled up by the 
Soviet Union. The entire countries of Estonia, Latvia and 
Lithuania disappeared from the face of the earth. They are 
now inside the Soviet Union. In addition, parts of East 
Prussia, Poland, Czechoslovakia and Rumania were 
carved out of those countries, and taken inside the Soviet 
Union. 


As a matter of fact, from 1940 to 1945, 183,000 square 
miles of territory in Eastern Europe were taken out of the 
countries concerned, apart from Estonia, Latvia and Lith- 
uania, and incorporated into the Soviet Union. In those 
183,000 square miles were 24 million people who disap- 
peared from their countries to be absorbed into the Soviet 
Union. Then, from 1945 to 1948, the Soviet Union took 
control of the remaining zones of East Germany, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Hungary, Bulgaria and Albania, 
which comprised another area of some 394,000 square 
miles containing about 92 million people. 


I emphasize that the Soviet Union was the only nation 
that gained territory and brought people under her subjec- 
tion as a result of the last World War, either during that 
war or immediately after in the period from 1945 to 1948. 
The total of those territorial gains in those two periods 
was some 577,000 square miles, containing 116 million 
people, all of whom came under the heel, the domination, 
of the Soviet Union. 


Is it any wonder that in 1949 the countries of Western 
Europe banded themselves together in an effort to prevent 
the spread of the Soviet Union westward throughout 
Europe? I think, after what had happened, they had every 
right to concern themselves. I refer back to the area 
subjugated by the Soviet Union, and the numbers of 
people involved—577,000 square miles and 116 million 
people. 


From the Russian border to the English Channel the 
area of those countries in Western Europe that now belong 
to NATO is 690,000 square miles, only slightly larger than 
the territory the Soviet Union had already subjugated, 
with about twice the population. In other words, there 
were 116 million people in those areas that Russia took 
under her control, while there are about 208 million people 
in those countries that bound themselves together into 
what is now known as NATO. 


I am one of those people who is convinced that if it had 
not been for NATO—if the countries of the Western world 
had not bound themselves together, with the support of 
the British Isles and the North American continent—the 
Soviet Union would have arrived, many years ago, at the 
English Channel, and God knows whether she would have 
stopped there. I do not think there can be any doubt in 
anyone’s mind that NATO has been an effective force in 
stopping the spread of the Soviet Union throughout the 
whole of Western Europe. 


Honourable senators, for the past 25 years we have had 
peace in Europe—one of the longest periods of time in 
history that there has been peace in Central Europe. I 
admit that it has been a trying peace, and a costly peace. 
Many people in Western Europe, in common with people 
in North America, are beginning to question the need to 


continue spending taxpayers’ dollars to maintain forces in 
Western Europe to protect us from the westward spread of 
the Soviet Union. I believe that this money has been well 
spent. When an aggressive force and an aggressive people 
have been stopped from spreading their influence at a 
given line, west of which not one square foot of territory 
or one person have been subjugated by the Soviet Union 
since NATO came into being, need anyone ask whether 
NATO has fulfilled its duties, functions, or purposes 
during its 25 years of life? I think not. 


I recall an old friend of mine, Congressman Mendel 
Rivers, who unfortunately has passed away. He used to 
make speeches at least once a year, perhaps twice a year, 
at either NATO committees or in the Assembly, asking the 
nations of the free world to commit 5 per cent of their 
gross national product to the defence of freedom. Of 
course, he never was able to get the Assembly to adopt his 
motion. I think his intent was right, and I am one of those 
people who believe that if it costs 5 per cent of the GNP to 
keep peace in the world, it is a bargain. 


We in Canada have been able to play an extremely 
important role, both inside and outside NATO, while com- 
mitting much less than 5 per cent of our GNP. As a matter 
of fact, we are committing less than 2 per cent, but I repeat 
that I believe Canada has played a major role, both inside 
NATO and outside NATO, in maintaining peace through- 
out the world. But I am one of those prepared to spend 5 
per cent, if need be, to maintain freedom. What is 5 per 
cent of the GNP compared to the alternative? 


I have described what the Soviet Union was ablé to 
accomplish prior to NATO’s coming into being, and have 
said that the alternative to spending whatever is neces- 
sary to maintain peace is war. I would then ask: How do 
you measure the cost of war? Can you measure that in 
percentage of the GNP? No, if we get involved in another 
war, it will take the total GNP—and then some. But that is 
not all, because the cost of war cannot be measured in 
dollars and cents. Human suffering and destruction 
cannot be measured. I suggest that that is the alternative 
to being strong and able to defend yourself. 


Sure, we have played a major role—when I say “we” I 
mean both Canada and NATO—in bringing about détente 
between the Western World and the Warsaw Pact nations. 
We have had some success, and I suggest that that success 
has been possible only because the Western World has 
been strong. You do not negotiate with a weak neighbour; 
you bring him under your influence, as the Soviet Union 
brought other countries under its influence in the period 
from 1940 to 1948. Faced with a united effort on the part of 
the Western World, the Soviet Union has been prepared in 
recent years to talk. We have not accomplished all we 
would have liked as far as détente is concerned. There is, 
however, some progress, and as long as people are talking 
they will not fight. If those negotiations ever break down 
then, in my opinion, we will be in a much more dangerous 
position than we are at the moment. I repeat, we can only 
negotiate and bring about détente through strength and a 
combined effort on the part of the free peoples of the 
Western World. 


@ (1540) 


People today wonder what will happen after détente? If 
we are able to bring about mutual and balanced force 
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reductions in Western Europe, and if we are able to settle 
the differences which now exist in the Middle East and 
other areas of the world, then where do we go from there? 
NATO has been chiefly a military force in Western 
Europe. It has drawn the attention of the Soviet Union 
and, I believe, caused them to stop and consider whether 
they want to become involved in a military conflict with a 
force of that type. But today there are other means of 
bringing about chaos in the free world which perhaps, if 
pursued to their ultimate, would allow the Soviet Union to 
spread to other parts of the world without firing a shot. 


I refer, on the one hand, to the oil crisis. I am one of 
those who believe sincerely that the Arabs never dreamt 
of increasing the price of oil on the world markets them- 
selves. They had a good teacher which, in my opinion, was 
the Soviet Union. Senator van Roggen, speaking a day or 
two ago in another debate, referred to the fact that West- 
ern Europe has to import $20 billion-worth of oil annually, 
chiefly from the Middle East, but they have a favourable 
trade balance of only $2 billion. How are they to pay that 
additional amount of $18 billion, and how can NATO and 
its military machine operate without oil? No army, navy 
or air force can move without oil. I consider oil to be one 
of the strongest military weapons in the hands of a poten- 
tial enemy today. 


Of course, oil, together with other influences, has 
brought about world inflation which is almost wrecking 
the economies of huge sections of the free world today. 
Again, how can we be defended militarily with inflation 
as it exists today, and with the possibility that it will be 
worse tomorrow? So long as we have an energy crisis in 
this world then, in my view, we will have inflation, and 
that is the view of many who are privy to a good deal more 
information than I. Here, however, we are faced with an 
entirely new situation. I repeat that NATO has been suc- 
cessful for the past 25 years in maintaining the peace. Can 
it be successful in fighting a different kind of war—an 
energy war, an inflation war? I do not know, but I believe 
that as long as those countries of Western Europe and the 
North American continent are united in an effort to main- 
tain the peace, whether it is against bullets, an energy 
policy, or inflation, our chances of success are much great- 
er than if we attempt to do this unilaterally, one at a time 
and on our own. 


The Canadian delegation attended the North Atlantic 
Assembly meetings in London from November 11 to 16. 
The same delegation then travelled on to Europe and into 
Germany to visit the Canadian Forces stationed there. We 
had an excellent delegation. It was made up of three 
members of this house—Senator Lafond, Senator Yuzyk 
and myself—and from the other place there were Mr. Paul 
Langlois—who led the Canadian delegation and to whom I 
shall refer again in a moment—and Messrs. Caron, Carter, 
Ethier, Guilbault, Kempling, McKinnon, Patterson, Stew- 
art, Trudel and Woolliams. Alternate delegates were 
Messrs. Bawden, Demers, Fortin and Railton. I repeat, it 
was an excellent delegation, and there were at least three 
Canadians on each of the five standing committees of the 
Assembly. 


Mr. Langlois has led the Canadian delegation now for 
two years, and in the period of time that I have had the 
privilege of being one of the representatives of the Senate 

(Senator McDonald.] 


I can quite honestly say that we have never had a better 
leader. His leadership has been recognized not only by 
Canadians but by the delegates generally, from no matter 
what country they come. This year the position of Trea- 
surer of the North Atlantic Assembly became vacant by 
reason of the fact that Senator de Chevigny of France, 
who had been Treasurer for many years, was defeated in 
the last French general election. Mr. Langlois decided that 
he would like to present his name for this position, and 
was prepared to fight an election, if need be. The election 
of the Treasurer took place, with one of the Belgian dele- 
gates running against Mr. Langlois. I shall not reveal the 
figures, but will tell you that Paul Langlois won that 
election with a very substantial majority. 


Senator Bourget: He must have had good organizers. 


Senator McDonald: He did. Apparently elections are 
fought a little differently in Canada from other places. In 
any case, I mention that fact to illustrate that Mr. Lan- 
glois’ leadership was recognized not only by Canadians 
but by the Assembly in general. My congratulations, and I 
am sure those of all honourable senators, go to him. 


Before leaving Ottawa, we were briefed by officials of 
the Department of External Affairs and the Department of 
National Defence. On many occasions, when I have had 
the opportunity of representing Canada abroad, I have 
found that briefings before leaving home were of not too 
much advantage. That is certainly not the case as far as 
delegations to the North Atlantic Assembly and its com- 
mittee meetings are concerned. The officials of both 
departments have given the Canadian delegation excellent 
briefings, which have enabled us to represent Canada in a 
much better fashion than if we had not been briefed prior 
to leaving Canada. 


I would also like to thank the secretary of the delega- 
tion, Lieutenant-Colonel Tom Bowie. Many of you know 
Lieutenant-Colonel Bowie, and I do not think a delegation 
could go from Ottawa, to London, to Dover, to Calais, to 
Rheims, to Strasbourg, to Lahr and back, and no one lose 
his luggage or his wife, without him. 


Senator Flynn: Did you say “his bags or his wife”? 


Senator McDonald: I did not say “bags”; I said 
“luggage.” 
@ (1550) 


As I have been a member of the Military Committee for 
some considerable time—and I sat on this committee 
during this session—I would like to spend a moment on 
the agenda that was dealt with during the meetings, and 
on some of the recommendations that came from the 
Military Committee and which were presented to the 
General Assembly and accepted. 


The first item on the agenda, and one of great impor- 
tance, was MBFR—Mutual and Balanced Force Reduc- 
tions. It is the wish of NATO and the North Atlantic 
Assembly that no nation should unilaterally withdraw 
forces from the NATO structure without consultation with 
NATO, and without giving NATO and the North Atlantic 
Assembly the opportunity to discuss the withdrawal of 
those troops with our opposite number, namely the 
Warsaw Pact. 
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Of course, we Canadians were guilty a few years ago of 
having done this. I shall not comment on whether it was 
right or wrong to have unilaterally withdrawn part of our 
troops from Europe, but I am convinced today that no 
country in NATO at this moment should withdraw one 
man, one tank or one truck before we have completed 
negotiations with the Warsaw Pact countries, in an effort 
to have them withdraw at the same time some of their men 
and equipment from the battlefront of Western Europe. 
How are we going to negotiate mutual and balanced force 
reductions if our people unilaterally pull out soldiers, 
airmen, sailors and equipment? We have nothing else to 
bargain with. ° 

Therefore, NATO and the North Atlantic Assembly are 
determined to keep every man and vehicle in place until 
such time as agreement can be reached with their opposite 
number, so that both will withdraw men and armaments 
from Western Europe at the same time. 


We believe we shall be successful in getting this done, 
because of the fact that people in Eastern Europe today 
are no longer blind to what is going on in the Western 
World. They know the standard of living that is available 
to citizens of the Western World, whether they live in 
Western Europe or the North American continent. They 
are demanding more and more that their governments 
supply them with the everyday needs of life. In other 
words, they want refrigerators, cars, bicycles, radios, and 
all those things that we take for granted but which they 
do not have. 


I suggest to honourable senators that the Soviet Union 
and her satellite nations will have to provide more of those 
ordinary goods of everyday living for their people in order 
to keep the lid on. If they do, then the percentage of their 
gross national product spent on their armaments and 
armed forces will have to be reduced. They are, therefore, 
going to listen to good arguments in respect to mutual and 
balanced force reductions. 


The second item on the agenda was a joint meeting with 
the Committee on Defence of the Western European 
Union, which perhaps has as much interest in defence and 
the procurement of weapons as the North Atlantic 
Assembly. It was helpful to have a discussion with them 
because, as I said, they are involved in much the same 
activities related to the procurement of weapons as the 
North Atlantic Assembly. 


Another important item discussed was a replacement 
aircraft for the F-104, used by four countries in Europe 
and by Canada which is reaching the stage of obsoles- 
cence. Aircraft under consideration are the French Mirage, 
the Northrop S-17, the General Dynamics S-16, and the 
Saab Eurofighter, the multi-purpose aircraft which is built 
in Sweden. 


I do not know anything about the Saab Eurofighter but 
when we were talking to a Canadian general and discuss- 
ing the Centurion tank, which it is suggested might be 
replaced by a Swedish tank, he said, ‘Well, you know, the 
Swedes have a wonderful tank. It will stand up, lie down, 
and do all sorts of funny things. But will it fight?” Nobody 
knows, because it has never been called upon to fight. In 
my opinion, the same thing is true of the Swedish multi- 
purpose aircraft. Will it fight? I do not know, and the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization would be rather fool- 
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ish to invest in an aircraft or a tank that has never been 
tried. 


That was followed by a paper presented by Admiral Sir 
Peter Hill-Norton, the chairman of the Military Commit- 
tee, who is also on the international staff of NATO. His 
paper dealt with the growing threat of the Soviet maritime 
forces, and the fact that since the Cuban crisis they have 
built what is probably the second largest navy in the 
world, and undoubtedly the most modern navy in the 
world. They are able to hold exercises at any given time in 
any ocean of the world simultaneously, which is causing 
great anxiety, especially on the northern flank of NATO, 
the southern flank through the Mediterranean, and the 
shipping routes around the Cape by which a good many 
supplies, including oil, for Western Europe must go 
because of the closing of the Suez Canal. 


An item respecting energy supplies was on the agenda. I 
have already said a few words about that, and I do not 
think I should say more now. 


The fifth item concerned the setting up of a subcommit- 
tee to study the southern flank. This was brought about by 
the conditions prevailing in Cyprus, Greece, Turkey and 
the Middle East, and the fact that the Soviet Union now 
has a marked presence in the Mediterranean with the 
strongest fleet that has ever entered what used to be 
known as “that British sea.” With the new problems that 
are concerning NATO in this area, it was thought that a 
subcommittee could bring us up to date on the threat 
which prevails, and the action which NATO may take, or 
might be wise to take, towards greater protection of the 
southern flank. 


I can only repeat that NATO has served us well. The 
North Atlantic Assembly is the parliamentary body of 
NATO, of the ministers. The Assembly to which we belong 
is a debating society. We have no powers, except the power 
to recommend. In many instances our recommendations 
are accepted, and in equally as many instances they are 
not. But the public debate that takes place in the 
Assembly gives parliamentarians from the various nations 
an opportunity to discuss with their counterparts the 
problems that have existed, which exist today, and which 
are expected to exist in the future, and to return home and 
endeavour to give their colleagues and their respective 
peoples a knowledge of NATO that will provide support in 
money and other ways, and thus guarantee the continua- 
tion of an organization which has been successful. 


The hour is late and I shall say no more about the North 
Atlantic Assembly, but before concluding I should like to 
say a few words about our visit with our troops in Lahr 
and Baden. 


In Lahr we now have the Fourth Canadian Mobile 
Brigade, which consists of the Royal 22nd Infantry Batta- 
lion, the First Royal Canadian Horse Artillery Unit and 
the Royal Canadian Dragoons, which is an armoured regi- 
ment. The Canadian Air Group at Baden has three squad- 
rons equipped with F-104s. 


We hear a great deal of talk, particularly in Canada, to 
the effect that the Canadian Forces are the best in the 
world. There is no doubt about that. I am not speaking as a 
Canadian; I am repeating what Europeans have said to me 
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and to other delegates. They say there are no better sol- 
diers in the world than the Canadians in Europe. 
@ (1600) 


Many Canadians are of the opinion that our troops are 
not sufficiently well equipped. In some respects, that is 
true, but in others it is not. Let us look at the Royal 22nd 
Regiment, the infantry battalion. 


Senator Flynn: The best in the world. 


Senator McDonald: As far as the men are concerned, 
there is no doubt about that. If I had to run into an 
infantryman I would pick any one other than a member of 
the Royal 22nd. As far as their tracked vehicles are con- 
cerned—that is, the armoured personnel carriers, and so 
forth—they are first class and can compete with the equip- 
ment of any army on earth. The wheeled vehicles, how- 
ever, are old. When I talk about wheeled vehicles, I refer 
to everything from a jeep to what they call a deuce and a 
half, or a two and one-half ton truck. Those vehicles are 
old, some of them being as old as 20 years. I must con- 
gratulate the repair and maintenance division in that 
these vehicles in spite of their age, are operating well. 
Nevertheless, the sooner we can replace those wheeled 
vehicles the better, but the tracked vehicles are excellent 
and are capable of operating against any combatant. 


All of the equipment of the First Royal Canadian Horse 
Artillery is tracked—all of its support equipment, includ- 
ing ammunition carriers, kitchens, hospitals and so forth, 
is tracked. Again, this equipment is amongst the finest in 
the world. I do not think that division is in need of any 
new equipment. Many Canadians are not aware of that 
fact. Most Canadians are of the opinion that that equip- 
ment is old and worn out, but that is not true. That unit 
has good equipment, which is well serviced. In addition, it 
has well trained men to handle it. 


The Royal Canadian Dragoons, which is an armoured 
division, has the Centurion tank. We have been told a good 
deal about tanks of late. I spoke in this chamber on a 
previous occasion about tanks. The Centurion, though it is 
old, is one of the best tanks on the face of the earth in 1974. 
Its main structure is good, and its guns are among the best 
in the world. There are, however, two faults, those being 
its Rolls Royce gas engine and the power train that goes 
with that engine. If the gas engine is replaced then, of 
course, the clutch and the rest of the power train have to 
be replaced. At the present time 24 Centurion tanks are 
being rebuilt in either Belgium or Holland. The existing 
motors in those tanks, as well as the power trains, are 
being rebuilt, so that when they are returned to the unit 
they will have the same motors and power trains. These 
rebuilt tanks will give us a capability in the tank field 
until 1976. 


If we were to rebuild the Centurion in the manner the 
Israelis have, by installing diesel motors and the comple- 
menting power trains suited to the diesel motor, as well as 
giving it a night capability or red eye, thus allowing it to 
operate by both night and day, and some additional elec- 
tronic equipment, it would cost in the neighbourhood of 
$200,000 per tank. However, we would then have a tank 
that is as good as anything in the field and on the horizon, 
until some time in the 1980s. In other words, such a 
refitting program would probably carry us through the 
next 10 or 12 years at a cost of approximately $200,000 per 
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tank. If we were to buy new tanks, they would cost in the 
neighbourhood of $750,000 each. 


I am one of those people who believe that you cannot 
fight a land battle without tanks. Many are of the opinion 
today that tanks came to the end of their use in the Yom 
Kippur war. That is utter garbage. What happened in the 
Yom Kippur war? Egypt crossed the Suez Canal into the 
Sinai Desert moving, first of all, scores of infantrymen 
with anti-tank weapons. When the Israelis counter- 
attacked they went into what they thought was a tank 
battle. Instead, they walked into hundreds of anti-tank 
weapons, with the result that they suffered colossal losses 
of tanks. But how would the Israelis have counteracted 
that thrust across the Suez Canal without tanks? How did 
the Israelis cross the Suez Canal and enter Egypt to the 
south? They did so by moving tank divisions across. There 
is no other way they could have done so. Without tanks, 
artillery and infantry divisions are of no value. How can 
you move infantrymen forward without an artillery bar- 
rage to knock out the enemy, and without tanks to provide 
protection for the infantrymen as they are moving for- 
ward? I do not think you can fight a war without tanks 
now any more than you could in 1940. 


The Centurion tank, I repeat, modified to the extent of 
installing a diesel motor and the complementing power 
train as well as day-night capability, is one of the best 
tanks in the world today. And those modifications can be 
made without any great expenditure. I strongly recom- 
mend, when a decision is made on what to do with our 
forces over the next 10 years or so, that consideration be 
given to modernizing the Centurion tank in the way the 
Israelis have. The modernized Centurion tank has already 
proven itself to be far superior to anything the Russians 
now have in the field. 


I want also to say a word or two about the Canadian Air 
Group stationed in Europe. This group is equipped with 
F-104s, and is involved in close support, low level flying. 
The F-104 is a good aircraft. There are probably better 
aircraft available in the world today, but our air group is 
quite satisfied with the F-104. They feel the F-104 can do 
the job as well as any other aircraft in the world today, 
and they are happy with it. 


The sensitivity of our troops, including officers, non- 
commissioned officers and the enlisted men, to the prob- 
lems that are confronting Canada, as well as every other 
Western nation in the world, today with regard to defence 
budgets is probably greater than our sensitivity to their 
problems. They understand the problems that we, as par- 
liamentarians, are facing in endeavouring to get more 
dollars for better training and equipment for our troops. I 
think they understand the problems more than some 
politicians and a good many of the general public. 


@ (1610) 


In conclusion, I would like to express our thanks to the 
officers and men that we have in Europe for the job they 
have done and the job they continue to do—and not only 
militarily, for in my view our best ambassadors abroad are 
the Canadian Armed Forces personnel in Europe. If we 
hope to improve our relations with the European Econom- 
ic Community, then one of the best ways of doing it is to 
maintain our forces in Europe in the state of readiness we 
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have in the past. I trust we can continue to do that in the 
future. 


Honourable senators, I have had the opportunity of 
being a delegate to the North Atlantic Assembly, or the 
committees, for several years. I appreciate the support the 
Leader of the Government in the Senate, and the Whip, 
have given me in this regard. I cannot but feel sympathet- 
ic to the plea of Senator van Roggen who asked for con- 
tinuity in the make-up of the Canadian delegation that 
deals with our counterparts in the EEC. I recall, when I 
first went to an Annual Session of the North Atlantic 
Assembly, that there were delegates from other countries 
who had been attending for ten or fifteen years. They 
were professionals in the field and, to be quite honest with 
you, I felt like a jackass, a rank amateur. I had had 
absolutely nothing to do with the military—knew nothing 
about them—since the end of the last World War, and here 
were people talking about problems, techniques, and 
equipment that I never heard tell of. 
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If Canada wants to make a maximum contribution to 
NATO, to have fruitful discussions with the European 
Economic Community and the United States, or to obtain 
real benefit from these various parliamentary organiza- 
tions, then I strongly believe there must be continuity. I 
do not think the entire group should be retained year after 
year, but there should be a hard core of almost permanent 
delegates with a few new people brought in each year. 


We have played a magnificent role in Europe. Our 
efforts have been appreciated, probably more than the 
efforts of any other single country. I like that. I am sure 
that Canadians, if they were exposed to the opportunities 
that I have been exposed to, would have less reason and 
less cause to be as niggardly as we are in the dollars we 
spend on the defence of our country and freedom in the 
Western World. I only wish it were possible for more of us 
to experience, on the one hand, the horrors of war, and on 
the other, the joy of peace. 


On motion of Senator Flynn, for Senator Yuzyk, debate 
adjourned. 


The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 2 p.m. 
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The Senate met at 2 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 
Prayers. 


THE HONOURABLE F. ELSIE INMAN 
BIRTHDAY FELICITATIONS 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, I know I reflect 
the warm feelings which pervade the chamber this after- 
noon when I extend our very best wishes to Senator 
Inman on the occasion of her birthday. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


Senator Perrault: May she celebrate many more of 
them. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


Senator Flynn: May I say that the Leader of the Gov- 
ernment speaks for all of us on this occasion? 


Senator Inman: Honourable senators, thank you very 
much. I accept your good wishes and hope I will be here 
for a long time. 


REGULATIONS AND OTHER STATUTORY 
INSTRUMENTS 


JOINT COMMITTEE—CHANGE IN COMMONS MEMBERSHIP 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 
sage had been received from the House of Commons to 
acquaint the Senate that the names of Messrs. Leblanc 
(Laurier), Railton and Anderson have been substituted for 
those of Messrs. Poulin, Loiselle (Chambly) and Lachance 
on the list of members appointed to serve on the Standing 
Joint Committee on Regulations and other Statutory 
Instruments. 


FEDERAL BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT BANK BILL 
FIRST READING 
The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 
sage had been received from the House of Commons with 


Bill C-14, to incorporate the Federal Business Develop- 
ment Bank. é 


Bill read first time. 


Senator Perrault moved that the bill be placed on the 
Orders of the Day for second reading on Tuesday next. 


Motion agreed to. 


INTERNAL ECONOMY 


REPORTS TABLED APPROVING SPECIAL EXPENSES OF 
COMMITTEES 


Senator Laird, Chairman of the Standing Committee on 
Internal Economy, Budgets and Administration, tabled 


reports approving special expenses of the following com- 
mittees: the Standing Committee on Agriculture, the 
Standing Committee on Banking, Trade and Commerce, 
the Special Committee on Science Policy, and the Stand- 
ing Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRY, TRADE AND 
COMMERCE ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—REPORT OF COMMITTEE—DEBATE 
ADJOURNED 
Senator Hayden, Chairman of the Standing Senate 
Committee on Banking, Trade and Commerce, reported 
that the committee had considered Bill S-15, to amend the 
Department of Industry, Trade and Commerce Act, and 
had directed that the bill be reported with the following 
amendments: 


1. Page 2: Strike out lines 10 to 12, both inclusive, and 
substitute therefor the following: 


“(4) Except for the purposes of a prosecution under 
subsection (6) or (7), but subject to subsection (5)” 


2. Page 2: Immediately after line 51 add the following: 


“(7) Every person who, after having taken and sub- 
scribed an oath or affirmation pursuant to subsec- 
tion (2), and having been designated by the Minis- 
ter of Industry, Trade and Commerce for the 
purposes of this section, uses any information 
obtained in the examination of copies of invoices or 
other documents made available by the Minister of 
National Revenue pursuant to subsection (1) for the 
purpose of speculating in any stocks, bonds or other 
security or any product or article is guilty of an 
offence and is liable on summary conviction to a 
fine not exceeding one thousand dollars or to 
imprisonment for a term not exceeding six months 
or to both. 


(8) Except for the purposes of a prosecution under 
subsection (6) or (7), any copy of an invoice or 
other document made available by the Minister of 
National Revenue pursuant to subsection (1) is 
privileged and shall not be used as evidence in any 
proceedings whatever, and no person who has taken 
and subscribed an oath or affirmation pursuant to 
subsection (2) and who has been designated by the 
Minister of Industry, Trade and Commerce for the 
purposes of this section shall, by an order of any 
court, tribunal or other body, be required in any 
proceedings whatever to give oral testimony or to 
produce any copy of an invoice or other document 
with respect to any information obtained pursuant 
to this section.” 
@ (1410) 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this report be taken into consideration? 
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Senator Hayden: I move, with leave of the Senate, that 
the report be adopted now. Before the question is put, I 
feel it is necessary that there should be an explanation of 
the purpose and scope of these amendments. These amend- 
ments were developed as a result of points raised in 
committee by Senator Everett, the sponsor of the bill, and 
they were drafted by officials of the Department of Jus- 
tice. The actual scope and effect of the amendments can 
best be explained by Senator Everett, so I would now call 
upon him to give that explanation. 


Senator Everett: Honourable senators, as you will 
recall, during debate on second reading of this bill I made 
the point that the bill permits the examination of confi- 
dential customs documents by officials of the Department 
of Industry, Trade and Commerce designated by the min- 
ister, having taken the appropriate oath, for the purposes 
of import analysis. As a result of examination of this bill 
in committee, two amendments were proposed. The first 
adds clause 7, which makes it an offence for any officer 
who has been designated and sworn for the purposes of 
import analysis to use any information that he obtains 
from the customs invoices for speculative purposes. The 
second amendment adds clause 8, which prevents a court 
from compelling a designated officer to give evidence as a 
result of his examination of these confidential customs 
documents. I think the second amendment answers Sena- 
tor Beaubien’s concern that this bill, as originally drafted, 
might have allowed confidential customs information to 
be disclosed. There are now sufficient safeguards within 
the bill prohibiting this information from being disclosed. 


Finally, in passing, I should like to briefly mention the 
remarks made by Senator Grosart. Senator Grosart was 
concerned that import analysis might act as a form of 
non-tariff barrier. Both Senator Buckwold and I asked the 
departmental officials who appeared before the committee 
whether or not that would be the case, and we were 
informed by them that import analysis is used extensively 
by countries such as the United Kingdom and the United 
States, and in no way does it offend the present rules of 
GATT. 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, I was in commit- 
tee yesterday when the question dealt with by Senator 
Everett was discussed, and I am quite sure that in sub- 
stance these amendments are improvements to the bill. 
However, I was not in committee this morning, as I am 
sure many other senators were not, since we had five 
committees sitting. Therefore, in order to give honourable 
senators, including myself and those who are not members 
of the committee, an opportunity of considering the 
amendments, I move the adjournment of the debate on the 
consideration of the report. 


On motion of Senator Flynn, debate adjourned. 


THE ESTIMATES 


REPORT OF NATIONAL FINANCE COMMITTEE ON 
SUPPLEMENTARY ESTIMATES (B) PRESENTED 


Senator Everett, Chairman of the Standing Senate 
Committee on National Finance, presented the following 
report of the committee, to which was referred the supple- 
mentary estimates (B) laid before Parliament for the 
fiscal year ending March 31, 1975: 


Thursday, December 5, 1974. 


The Standing Senate Committee on National 
Finance, to which the Supplementary Estimates (B) 
laid before Parliament for the fiscal year ending 
March 31, 1975 were referred, has in obedience to the 
order of reference of Tuesday, November 26, 1974, 
examined the said Estimates and reports as follows: 


1. In obedience to the foregoing, the Committee 
made a general examination of the Supplementary 
Estimates (B) and heard evidence from the Honour- 
able J. Chrétien, President of the Treasury Board, and 
Mr. B. A. MacDonald, Assistant Secretary, Program 
Branch, Treasury Board. 


2. These Supplementary Estimates total $1,749 mil- 
lion and bring the total Estimates tabled for the fiscal 
year ending March 31, 1975 to $25,951 million. It is to 
be noted that the original Main Estimates for the year 
ending March 31, 1975 total $23,296 million and have 
been increased by Supplementary Estimates (A) and 
(B) by an amount of $2,655 million, approximately 
11% per cent. For some time your Committee has been 
concerned about the size of the increases in the total 
Estimates as a result of Supplementary Estimates, but 
in the case of the Estimates for the year ending March 
31, 1975, the increase of this magnitude is largely due 
to the effects of inflation. Seventy-two per cent of the 
total of these Supplementary Estimates (B) contain 
measures to combat the effects of inflation. 


3. The budgetary expenditures provided in these 
Supplementary Estimates (B) total $1,603 million, of 
which $801 million represent statutory expenditures 
required by law. Some of the major items are: 


a) $315 million for fiscal transfers to the provinces; 


b) $172 million to meet the cost of the $500 annual 
increase in rates of pay granted to most Govern- 
ment of Canada employees effective April 1, 1974 to 
meet the effects of unusual rises in costs; 


c) $169 million for additional subsidies on milk for 
manufacturing purposes and for the beef quality 
premium; 


d) $118 million in payments to the railways in com- 
pensation for revenues foregone during 1974 as a 
result of the rate freeze; and 


e) $195 million for payment of higher interest rates 
on the Public Debt including bonus interest pay- 
ments to holders of Canada Savings Bonds. 


4. The Treasury Board has supplied your Committee 
with a list explaining the $1 items in the Supplemen- 
tary Estimates (B). 


5. A poster recently published by the Law Reform 
Commission was examined by your Committee. Ques- 
tions were asked of the President of the Treasury 
Board as to whether or not this might be a frivolous 
expenditure of public monies. The President indicated 
that when such expenditures were brought to the 
attention of the Treasury Board they were examined 
by officials and this would be done in this case. The 
President of the Treasury Board stated that the Trea- 
sury Board reviews the budgetary requests of each 
department when the Main Estimates are made up 
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and from time to time when the Supplementary Esti- 
mates are made up. It does not conduct an ongoing 
examination of the manner in which the budgeted 
expenditures are made provided they can fit within 
the amounts approved in the Estimates. In this respect 
the Treasury Board largely relies on the work of the 
Auditor General. 


6. Your Committee is of the opinion that Treasury 
Board should improve its control procedures to elimi- 
nate frivolous spending, even though the expenditure 
might be included in the approved budgetary item. In 
this regard, your Committee referred the President of 
the Treasury Board to its report on Information 
Canada and most particularly to recommendations 4 
and 5 of that report, which are as follows: 


“In the Blue Book of Estimates, the cost of informa- 
tion services should be fully and clearly shown for 
each program of each department and for all gov- 
ernment agencies. Treasury Board should publish a 
definition so that departments will know what 
items should be included in information services. 
This definition should be developed for Treasury 
Board by Information Canada. 


Information Canada should act as the agent of the 
Treasury Board in screening the information budg- 
ets of all departments and agencies and advise Trea- 
sury Board regarding expenditures on information 
programs proposed by departments.” 


Your Committee is of the opinion that if the recom- 
mendations of its report on Information Canada were 
followed that frivolous expenditures in the informa- 
tion sector of government could be brought under 
much better control. Your Committee also drew the 
attention of the President of the Treasury Board to 
similar recommendations on the control of govern- 
ment expenditures in the scientific field made by the 
Senate Committee on Science Policy. 


7. Your Committee expressed concern about the 
growth both in the size and cost of the manpower 
requirement of the Federal Government. 


8. Appendix A to this report shows the growth in 
man-years and salaries and wages over the last five 
years. Authorized man-years has increased from 272,- 
000 man-years in 1970-71 to 333,000 man-years in 1974- 
75. Salaries and wages have increased from $1,987 
million to $3,124 million. This represents approximate- 
ly 57% increase in the cost of Federal Government 
manpower over the last five years. These figures do 
not include the salaries and wages of a number of 
federal departments and agencies including military 
personnel. Your Committee has asked the Treasury 
Board to provide these figures for the entire manpow- 
er complement of the Federal Government. 


9. Appendix B shows a comparison of the mean 
salaries for categories and selected groups in the 
Public Service between 1972-73 and 1974-75, a period 
of two years. 


[Senator Everett.] 


APPENDIX ‘‘A”’ 


GrowTH IN Man- YEARS AND SALARIES AND WAGES 


Authorized Increase from Salaries Increase from 


Main Man-years Previous ME and Wages Previous ME 
Estimates (000) (000) ($ millions) ($ millions) 
1970-71 Zane (4.3) 1987.2 295.1 
1971-72 280.7 8.5 2252.8 265.6 
1972-73 291.2 10.5 2449.4 196.6 
1973-74 315.4 24.2 2753.8 304.4 
1974-75 333.0 17.6 3124.0 370.2 


Note: National Defence military personnel are not included in either 
the man-years or the salaries and wages. 


APPENDIX ‘‘B”’ 


Comparison of Mean Salaries 
for categories and selected groups in the Public Service 
1972-73 versus 1974-75 


Mean Salaries in $ Percentage 

Category 1972-73 1974-75 Increase 
Senior Executive 27,688 32,385 17.0 
Scientific and Professional 14, 102 i, 215 Mp) 
Administrative and 

Foreign Service 12,698 15,846 24.8 
Technical 9,799 12, 280 2550 
Administrative Support 6, 599 8,481 28.5 
Operational 6, 694 8,961 33.9 
Groups 
Economics, Soc. Stat. 16, 874 20, 138 19.3 
Administrative Services 12,980 15,952 22.9 
Eng. & Scient. Support 9,458 [ills Pill 
Clerical and Regulatory 6, 874 8,971 30.5 
Secret. Steno, Typing 5, 867 7,275 24.0 
General Services 5, 877 7,414 26.2 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this report be taken into consideration? 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators I think it would be 
useful if Senator Everett gave an explanation of the report 
at this time. 


Senator Everett: Honourable senators, I can save the 
time of the house by explaining briefly some of the high- 
lights of the report. 

First of all, supplementary estimates (B) total $1.749 
billion, bringing the total expenditures so far for this 
fiscal year ending March 31, 1975, to $25.951 billion. I am 
sure you will be able to get most of the highlights out of 
the report itself. 

There is one point that we brought up with the Presi- 
dent of the Treasury Board. Honourable senators may 
have received in a cardboard tube today two copies of this 
poster from the Law Reform Commission. It has a blue 
design on it. 


Senator Asselin: It is a nice colour. 
Senator Flynn: There is nothing wrong with the colour. 
Senator Everett: That is a matter of opinion. 


Senator Lang: It makes it worse. 
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Senator Everett: The poster says in English and French, 
“Law reform concerns you.” That is the extent of the 
language on the poster. We brought this matter to the 
attention of the President of the Treasury Board, because 
you will recall that the Standing Senate Committee on 
National Finance made a rather extensive report on Infor- 
mation Canada. In our examination we found that the 
information services of the federal government were cost- 
ing in the neighbourhood of $200 million per year, but they 
were not really under anybody’s control. We recommended 
that Information Canada, amongst other things, act as the 
agent of the Treasury Board in controlling expenditures 
on information in the federal government. We brought to 
the attention of the President of the Treasury Board the 
fact that the report existed, and as he is a new president 
we got his undertaking that he would read it. 


We hope the government will find a way to implement 
the report and our recommendations. 


While this poster may be a legitimate expenditure, one 
would rather wonder whether it is, and we would certain- 
ly have to say that an examination of this sort of expendi- 
ture on information would be useful in keeping down the 
cost of government. 


As I say, the rest of the report is self-explanatory. There 
is some interesting material in the appendices to the 
report, relating to the increasing cost of personnel in terms 
of man years and salaries and wages over the last five 
years. I think you will find it extremely interesting. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is the honourable senator 
moving that the report be adopted? 


Senator Everett: I so move. 


Senator Flynn: No, next sitting. With the explanation 
that has been given we can wait until the next sitting for 
the motion to be put. 


Senator Everett moved that the report be taken into 
consideration at the next sitting. 


Motion agreed to. 


@ (1420) 


BUSINESS OF THE SENATE 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, with leave of 
the Senate and notwithstanding rule 45(1)(g), I move that 
when the Senate adjourns today it do stand adjourned 
until Tuesday, December 10, at 8 o’clock in the evening. 


Honourable senators, before the question is put, I should 
like to give the usual brief outline of the work program for 
the next week. First of all I shall deal with the commit- 
tees. On Tuesday the Special Joint Committee on Em- 
ployer-Employee Relations in the Public Service will meet 
at 9.30 a.m. Also at 9.30 a.m. there will be a meeting of the 
Standing Senate Committee on Agriculture to consider 
further Bill S-10, to amend the Feeds Act. I am informed 
by Senator Hayden that he is planning a meeting of the 
Banking, Trade and Commerce Committee for Tuesday 
also. 

On Wednesday, the Banking, Trade and Commerce 
Committee will meet to continue its study of competition 
in Canada and of the Combines Investigation Act. The 
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Special Senate Committee on Science Policy will meet 
when the Senate rises on that day. 


On Thursday, our Foreign Affairs Committee will con- 
tinue its examination of Canadian relations with the 
United States, the Joint Committee on Regulations and 
other Statutory Instruments will hold a meeting, and 
there will be a meeting of the Special Joint Committee on 
Employer-Employee Relations in the Public Service. 


Also, of course, should any of the bills now on the Order 
Paper be referred to committee, the appropriate commit- 
tees will meet to deal with them. 


With respect to legislation, it is expected that, in addi- 
tion to the bills already before the Senate, the bill to 
amend the Customs Tariff will reach us by Tuesday, and 
we should have the bill to amend the Excise Tax Act later 
in the week. I am informed that the appropriation bill 
dealing with supplementary estimates (B) will reach the 
Senate on Wednesday. 


I should add that the Senate will sit on Friday of next 
week. 


Senator Flynn: Most likely. 


Senator Langlois: Most likely. There is work. 
Motion agreed to. 


NATIONAL FINANCE 
COMMITTEE AUTHORIZED TO ENGAGE SERVICES 


Senator Langlois, with leave of the Senate and notwith- 
standing rule 45(1) (i), moved: 


That the Standing Senate Committee on National 
Finance be empowered to engage the services of such 
counsel and technical, clerical and other personnel as 
may be necessary for the purposes of its examination 
and consideration of such legislation and other mat- 
ters as may be referred to it. 


Motion agreed to. 


INDIAN OIL AND GAS BILL 
SECOND READING 


The Senate resumed from yesterday the debate on the 
motion of Senator McDonald for the second reading of Bill 
C-15, respecting oil and gas in Indian lands. 


Hon. Lionel Choquette: Honourable senators, I must 
first thank the sponsor for his usual good effort to explain 
the bill. I do not want to put the Indian sign on Senator 
McDonald, but we do not propose to walk Indian file 
behind him. I want to choose this opportunity, honourable 
senators, to say this about a matter that is not directly 
connected with this bill. I want to say that yesterday the 
account that we received from the honourable senator of 
his visit to our Canadian troops overseas and of his meet- 
ing at NATO was one of the most interesting I have heard 
in this chamber since my appointment in 1958. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear. 


Senator Choguette: I cannot fully share his enthusiasm 
for this legislation. It purports to be for the benefit of the 
Indians affected, but its terms do not appear to have 
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satisfied them. It is, of course, paternalistic in that the 
Indians themselves will have little or no say in the dispo- 
sition of the royalties to be derived from the gas and oil, or 
in any related matter, and there is only one provision in 
the bill, namely, clause 7, which appears to provide for 
consultation with representatives of the Indian bands 
affected. 


I would like to read into the record the said clause 7: 


7.(1) The Minister, in administering this Act, shall 
consult, on a continuing basis, persons representative 
of the Indian bands most directly affected thereby. 


(2) Notwithstanding anything herein contained, 
nothing in this Act shall be deemed to abrogate the 
rights of Indian people or preclude them from nego- 
tiating for oil and gas benefits in those areas in which 
land claims have not been settled. 


However, the native Indian brotherhood complained 
before the Commons committee that there had not been 
full and complete discussion with them even prior to the 
introduction of this bill. There would appear to be no 
reason to believe that the consultative process will be any 
more effective in future as a result of clause 7. What price 
consultation? 


I should like to read to you what was said by Mr. 
Linklater, one of the main spokesmen for the native 
Indian brotherhood, when the House of Commons Indian 
Affairs and Northern Development Committee were hear- 
ing representations. At page 620 of issue No. 6 of that 
committee’s proceedings for November 5, 1974, Mr. Link- 
later had this to say: 


We mentioned earlier the manner of consultation, 
and even the bands sent in a telegram, and in my 
conversation with them they said that the process was 
not completed. In the discussions that took place in 
Alberta there was agreement that the department 
would come back to all the chiefs and say that they 
have worked out some recommendations, which the 
committee, with some of their legal advisers, had been 
on and that they would come back once more to finish 
the procedure. They now tell us that that procedure in 
Alberta, at least, was not finished, that the people did 
not come back to do the wrap-up to the consultation, 
but, as far as our organization was concerned, that 
there was some discussion they had had at the time of 
the task force on minerals, or whatever it was called, 
that was travelling about the country, but to say that 
we sat down and worked it out and had a chance to 
read all the legislation proposed, et cetera, the matter 
was not concluded. This is not the only instance, by 
the way, where that has taken place, and maybe we 
run into difficulty in what we mean by consultation. I 
could also cite many other areas where we had discus- 
sions and we had joint working agreements between 
ourselves and the Department of Indian Affairs and 
then, before the matter was brought to a satisfactory 
conclusion, the recommendations that were then made 
to Parliament or to the Treasury Board, or someone 
else, were not the same as we had agreed upon, and 
this is what our complaint is about. 


[Senator Choquette. ] 


@ (1430) 


I believe we are entitled to some further explanations of 
the effect of the bill, particularly as to clause 3 thereof, 
which appears to validate certain regulations which were 
invalid to begin with. Also, I think that the very wide 
powers given to the Governor in Council in clause 4 in 
respect to oil and gas amount to a perpetuation of the 
paternalistic approach to Indian affairs. 


Perhaps it is too much to expect that in this limited bill 
the government would abandon its traditional approach. 
Perhaps we can only hope that in the projected overall 
revision of the Indian Act our Indian peoples will be given 
a greater voice in, and some real control over, the adminis- 
tration of their day-to-day affairs, as well as in the pursuit 
of their legitimate aspirations. If we do not express confi- 
dence in them, there will be no confidence generated in 
them, and they will continue to be less than full and free 
citizens of this country. 


I believe there are sufficient question marks attending 
this legislation to warrant its reference to committee, 
where the appropriate questions may be asked. 


As Senator Williams usually says: “I have spoken!” 
Hon. A. Hamilton McDonald: Honourable senators— 


The Hon. the Speaker: I wish to inform the Senate that 
if the Honourable Senator McDonald speaks now, his 
speech will have the effect of closing the debate on the 
motion for second reading of this bill. 


Senator McDonald: Honourable senators, I am quite 
aware of the situation that Senator Choquette has referred 
to. Whenever you talk about consultation, you never know 
exactly where you start, and you certainly have no idea 
where you are going to end. I suppose consultation could 
go on forever. I think, however, to be fair, that I should 
place on the record the procedure that is followed as far as 
consultation is concerned, because I do believe there is a 
limit to this process, whether it happens to be with Indian 
bands or with any other group in our society. 


There was considerable consultation with the Tidian 
bands before the Department of Indian Affairs and North- 
ern Development took any action, or before Bill C-15, that 
we now have before us, was proposed. I would like to point 
out that no disposal of oil or gas rights may take place 
without the approval of the band, and the band concerned 
must vote on this matter before there can be any disposal 
or surrender of gas or oil rights. Before the band council 
surrenders a piece of land to be leased it is consulted about 
the terms of that lease. Band council approval must be 
received before surrender is accepted by order in council 
for a parcel of land, and it has been advertised. There is 
then further consultation. Only after the band has been 
consulted can an agreement be signed. 


There is always band representation. The band is repre- 
sented at all sales of gas and oil rights, and in many 
instances the department pays the expenses of the band 
representative who attends these sales. Then, after the 
prices have been offered at the sale, there is further 
consultation with the band council to get théir approval 
before an agreement can be entered into and signed. 


Honourable senators, I could go on in this way, but I 
think, as Senator Choquette has suggested, this bill should 
be sent to committee. There the departmental officials will 
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be available to answer, far better than I- can, questions 
posed by Senator Choquette and others. I simply wanted 
to place on record the statement that the department in 
the past has never dealt, nor does it intend to deal in the 
future, with Indian lands insofar as oil and gas are con- 
cerned without full cooperation from and full consultation 
with the bands concerned. Perhaps Senator Choquette’s 
remarks referred to Indians residing outside of bands who 
were owners of tracts of land to be leased. I cannot say 
about that situation, but I do know that where an Indian 
band resides on a property or owns a property to be leased, 
there has been and will continue to be full consultation. 


Motion agreed to and bill read second time. 


REFERRED TO COMMITTEE 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the third time? 


Senator McDonald: Honourable senators, I move that 
this bill be referred to the Standing Senate Committee on 
Banking, Trade and Commerce. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Should it not be referred to the 
Standing Senate Committee on Health, Welfare and 
Science? 


Senator McDonald: Honourable senators, if you look at 
the responsibilities assigned to each of our committees 
under our rules you will find that normally the Standing 
Senate Committee on Health, Welfare and Science deals 
with matters concerning Indians. However, matters 
assigned to our Standing Senate Committee on Banking, 
Trade and Commerce include royalties and natural 
resources. This bill deals with royalties and moneys being 
transferred to Indian bands, and for that reason I think 
that the Standing Senate Committee on Banking, Trade 
and Commerce is the appropriate committee. 


Motion agreed to and bill referred to Standing Senate 
Committee on Banking, Trade and Commerce. 


FIRE LOSSES REPLACEMENT ACCOUNT ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING 


The Senate resumed from yesterday the debate on the 
motion of Senator McDonald for second reading of Bill 
C-18, to amend the Fire Losses Replacement Account Act. 


Hon. Rhéal Bélisle: Honourable senators, knowing that 
Senator McDonald has had many years of experience, both 
in the provincial legislature and in this house, it is quite 
obvious that he has the ability to summarize with facility 
and clarity a bill such as the one we are discussing. 


In speaking briefly to this bill, I should like to say that I 
have perused the limited debate on this bill in the other 
place and also the pertinent discussions in their Indian 
Affairs and Northern Development Committee. Those dis- 
cussions were very limited and the bill was passed with- 
out amendment. 

The Fire Losses Replacement Account Act was enacted 
speedily in 1954, encountering very little opposition in 
Parliament. The purpose of the measure was to establish a 
fire losses replacement account in the consolidated reve- 
nue fund. When a loss occurs through fire and the replace- 
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ment or repair of the destroyed or damaged property is 
urgently required, the fund provides the necessary 
amount of money for that repair or replacement. Treasury 
Board must approve any withdrawals from the fund, and 
such approval is given only when there is not sufficient 
money available in the appropriation for the department 
suffering the loss. 
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A government hospital, a customs office, a fish hatchery 
or a garage housing government automotive equipment 
may be destroyed by fire. Such property must be replaced 
immediately if essential services are to be maintained 
with the least possible disruption. The act is intended to 
cover such situations. When such an incident occurs, the 
balance available in the appropriation for the particular 
service concerned might be insufficient to cover the costs 
of repairs, because such an item had not been foreseen in 
the estimates. Even contingency votes in the estimates of a 
department, when such exist, might not provide enough to 
replace property destroyed by fire. 


Without the Fire Losses Replacement Account, neces- 
sary repairs could have to be postponed until Parliament 
approves the disbursement. The delays in such a proce- 
dure are obvious. However, such delays could occur even 
though Parliament voted the original allotment for the 
erection of the property. Parliament would also have voted 
annually a certain amount for the upkeep of the property. 
Should that sum prove inadequate for the replacement of 
the property, the fund can be resorted to in urgent circum- 
stances. Funds from the account are advanced temporarily 
on the understanding that the amount will be recouped 
subsequently by charges to the appropriation for the ser- 
vice concerned. 


There is authority in the Financial Administration Act 
for the use of Governor General’s warrants authorizing 
payments out of the consolidated revenue fund when acci- 
dents occur and money for repair or renewal of property is 
urgently required. However, such a procedure is available 
only when Parliament is not in session, or is adjourned 
sine die or for a period of more than two weeks. There is no 
such restriction in the Fire Losses Replacement Account 
Act. 


At present the act authorizes advances from the fire 
losses replacement account for the restoration, rebuilding 
or repair of property under the administration or control 
of government departments. Bill C-18 would extend the 
application of the act to property used by the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories. 


We on this side of the house feel that, in view of the 
clarity of the explanation of the sponsor, we would like to 
see this bill passed as soon as possible. 


Motion agreed to and bill read second time. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the third time? 


Senator McDonald: Honourable senators, there does not 
seem to be any desire to have this bill referred to commit- 
tee. That being the case, I would move that the bill be read 
the third time at the next sitting. 


Motion agreed to. 
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FOOD AND DRUGS ACT 
NARCOTIC CONTROL ACT 
CRIMINAL CODE 


BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING—DEBATE ADJOURNED 


Hon. Joan Neiman moved the second reading of Bill 
S-19, to amend the Food and Drugs Act, the Narcotic 
Control Act and the Criminal Code. 


She said: Honourable senators, on Tuesday of last week 
the government introduced Bill S-19 in this chamber, by 
which it proposes to transfer the legislative provisions 
relating to cannabis from the Narcotic Control Act to the 
Food and Drugs Act and, in order to regulate those provi- 
sions more appropriately, to make certain amendments to 
the Criminal Code. I cannot stress too strongly that this 
bill does not make possession of the substance Cannabis 
sativa legal, nor will it, I am sure, when the implications of 
these proposals are studied and fully understood, tend to 
encourage in any way the use of the substance in any of 
its forms. 


You will see, honourable senators, that this bill retains 
stringent penalties for the offences of trafficking in can- 
nabis, and possession for the purpose of trafficking, culti- 
vation, importation and exportation of cannabis. It con- 
tains no extraordinary departures from the carefully 
considered position which the government took with 
respect to the use and control of cannabis, and which it 
stated publicly on July 31, 1972 through the then Minister 
of National Health and Welfare, the Honourable John 
Munro. I should like to review very briefly the back- 
ground to that statement of policy and to this bill which it 
embodies. 


Honourable senators will recall that, because of the 
growing concern in Canada over a steadily increasing 
incidence of the non-medical use of drugs and other sub- 
stances, with all the social implications which flow there- 
from, the government appointed a commission on May 29, 
1969, under the chairmanship of Dean Gerald LeDain of 
Osgoode Hall Law School, to inquire into the non-medical 
use of a wide range of psychotropic drugs. The commission 
was given broad terms of reference and directions to make 
recommendations, as a result of its findings, on actions the 
government might take, either on its own or in conjunc- 
tion with other levels of government, to reduce the dimen- 
sions of the problems involved in such use. 


After a most intensive and extensive review of the 
material and evidence then available, the LeDain commis- 
sion published its interim report in April 1970, in which 
there is a detailed analysis of the use of cannabis and of its 
apparent effects on users. Later, in May 1972, it published 
a substantial volume on cannabis alone, while its final 
report, which was published in December 1973, contains 
the commission’s final conclusions and recommendations 
with respect to cannabis as well as other drugs. It also 
published a fourth volume on treatment, with which we 
need not be concerned in considering this bill. 


There can be no argument that the LeDain commission 
had conducted a most thorough and comprehensive exami- 
nation of the drug problem in Canada. It offered carefully 
documented, rational arguments for the conclusions it 
drew and the recommendations it made. Nevertheless, the 
reactions to its recommendations, particularly with regard 
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to cannabis and, above all, marihuana—which is by far the 
most commonly used of all drugs—ran the gamut from 
acceptance to grudging acquiescence and then to rejection, 
on the one hand because they appeared too lenient, and on 
the other hand because they appeared too severe. 


It is highly dangerous to attempt to over-simplify a very 
technical and complex matter but, if I may venture to do 
so, the commission came to the conclusion in its interim 
report, on the basis of all the evidence and research then 
available to it, that the moderate use of cannabis did not 
appear to have any excessively dangerous or lasting ill 
effects. Nevertheless, it would appear that as a result of its 
further in-depth study in preparation of its special report 
on cannabis, and the accumulation of further research 
over the two-and-half-year period which transpired until 
the publication of its final report, the general attitude of 
the commission toward cannabis became somewhat more 
cautious and restrained. 
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Finally, it must be said that while there was not com- 
plete agreement among the five members of the commis- 
sion, three of them, including the chairman, did give a 
majority opinion, while a fourth, Dean Ian Campbell, 
differed in his recommendations in some small degree 
only with regard to the simple possession of marihuana. 
The fifth member, Miss Marie-Andrée Bertrand, took an 
entirely different approach in recommending that the use 
of cannabis be legalized and controlled in a way similar to 
that which we now employ for alcohol. 


I believe the lack of complete agreement on the part of 
the commissioners was indicative of society’s dilemma. 
Their interim report, made public in June 1970, was an 
important document, not so much because of the solutions 
it suggested but because it served as a lightning rod for 
the emotionalism and polarization which had dominated 
attitudes to drug abuse in general, and the use of cannabis 
in particular. 


The cannabis report in 1972 received international 
acclaim for its thoroughness, reasonableness and accuracy, 
and it was accepted in an atmosphere of much less dog- 
matic opinion and overreaction than existed when the 
commission first began its work. Today, in part because of 
the commission, there is less misinformation and overreac- 
tion in Canada, although there probably never can be 
complete public agreement on the issues involved in drug 
use or abuse. I do believe, however, that there is now 
enough common ground to reach a satisfactory consensus, 
one that would not have been possible four years ago. 


Honourable senators will recall that while the commis- 
sioners themselves were not in complete agreement in 
their recommendations with respect to cannabis, they did 
arrive at complete consensus that cannabis did not belong 
under the Narcotic Control Act; that its presence in that 
act undermined the credibility of drug legislation in this 
country; and that the system of mandatory severe sen- 
tences for simple possession under the Narcotic Control 
Act was out of proportion to the seriousness of the offence. 


I might say that that is one area in which all the 
commissioners agreed in their reeommendations—that the 
act of simple possession should not be considered an 
offence. As honourable senators will see from the bill, that 
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is not a position with which the government can now 
agree. 


The government has accepted the pharmacological fact 
that Cannabis sativa is not a narcotic, nor is it as potent a 
substance as heroin. For that reason, the bill removes it 
from the Narcotic Control Act and places control of the 
substance in a new section of the Food and Drugs Act. I 
might add, that is the act under which we have other 
equally or more dangerous substances, such as LSD. 


While this bill seeks to make the legal characterization 
of Cannabis sativa more realistic, both pharmacologically 
and in terms of the credibility of the law, this will not in 
any way derogate from Canada’s international obligations 
or domestic commitments with respect to cannabis. 


Canada is a signatory to the 1961 Single Convention on 
Narcotic Drugs, which places upon us an obligation to 
control cannabis and other drugs from both domestic and 
international standpoints. The government remains firm 
in its intention, which it enunciated in its policy state- 
ment in 1972, not to legalize possession of cannabis in any 
form and, although the effect of this bill will be to lessen 
the impact of the law for the offence of simple possession, 
simple possession nevertheless remains an offence. 


I emphasize these points because I want to make certain 
that no one misunderstands or misinterprets what this bill 
does. I do not want persons who are against any use of 
marihuana or hashish, or any drug, to mistakenly believe 
that Cannabis sativa is being made legal; it is not. On the 
other hand, I do not want proponents of the use of the 
substance to claim that this bill condones the use of 
cannabis, or somehow gives it a clean bill of health. The 
bill does neither of these things. It is designed to continue 
to restrict availability and use of cannabis, but to provide 
a greater flexibility in the enforcement and administra- 
tion of the law regarding the simple possession of it. 


I believe there is general acceptance that the law has 
been unnecessarily harsh on persons involved with simple 
possession. Much has been said and written about this, 
especially about the severe penalties imposed on many 
young persons. That is why this bill modifies penalties for 
simple possession. 


I am in possession of some statistics. I shall not give 
them in any great detail, but they are provided by the 
Health Protection Branch of the Department of National 
Health and Welfare. They are statistics on which all law 
enforcement agencies rely to obtain a total picture of the 
use and abuse of drugs across Canada. The RCMP has its 
own statistics, but this department collates, or puts to- 
gether, the various statistics. 


It might be of interest to honourable senators to know, 
with regard to simple possession, that last year there were 
18,603 convictions for simple possession of marihuana or 
cannabis. The number of those who went beyond that in 
the use of cannabis—in other words, were involved in 
trafficking or possession for the purpose of trafficking— 
was 19,929. So there were roughly 1,300 more convictions 
for the serious offences related to the use of cannabis. The 
point is that of the 18,603 convictions for simple posses- 
sion, the courts imposed fines of one kind or another in 
13,170 cases, or, roughly, in 70.8 per cent of the cases. 
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The courts also made use of the provisions in our acts 
regarding probation, absolute discharge and conditional 
discharge in some 4,500 cases. A relatively small number of 
convicted persons were given jail sentences by the courts. 


The figure to keep in mind is that of all convictions, 
9,504 persons were under the age of 20; in other words, 
roughly one-half of all convictions were of persons under 
that age. 


There is one other figure that perhaps honourable sena- 
tors should keep in mind. Last year it was estimated that 
this year well over one million people in Canada will have 
used, or tried to use, cannabis. I am not referring to those 
who constantly use it, but those who will have tried some 
form of cannabis. So the law is, in effect, reaching perhaps 
one per cent of those who try this drug. That explains to a 
certain extent why the government is trying to achieve a 
more balanced and rational approach to this problem. 
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In the case of a charge of simple possession, a prosecutor 
will not, under this proposed legislation, have a choice as 
to the manner in which he shall proceed. Under the Nar- 
cotic Control Act as it now stands, the prosecutor has no 
choice other than to proceed by way of indictment. This 
bill provides that the offence be dealt with by way of 
summary conviction only, and it sets out the limits of a 
possible jail sentence, which can be imposed by a court 
only in default of payment of a fine. It limits the amounts 
of any fines imposed, as well as the length of jail sen- 
tences in default of payment of any fine, with respect to 
first and subsequent offences. 


While the government is deeply conscious of the fact 
that many conscientious and concerned citizens take an 
opposing point of view, there has been a great deal of 
criticism that penalties for other offences involving can- 
nabis have been too harsh. That is why, for example, this 
bill proposes to alter the former mandatory penalty of life 
imprisonment for conviction, on indictment, of trafficking 
to a maximum of 10 years, or, upon summary conviction, 
to a fine of up to $1,000, or up to 18 months imprisonment, 
or both. 


Bill S-19 introduces a further flexibility in the adminis- 
tration of the law regarding cannabis in that it provides an 
option to prosecutors of recommending to a court that it 
deal summarily in respect of charges involving trafficking, 
possession for the purpose of trafficking, cultivation, 
import or export. Charges of this nature, without this 
proposed legislation, can be dealt with only by way of 
indictment. Here, again, I think the government is trying 
to differentiate between cases where someone may be 
caught coming across the border with two, three, or even 
half a dozen cigarettes, and the person who is, in fact, 
importing on a large scale for purposes of trafficking. 


This bill maintains stringent penalties in respect of 
convictions for importing or exporting. The maximum 
sentence on conviction by way of indictment is 14 years, 
and the minimum is three years. This retains the deterrent 
intent against dealing in drugs, while providing punish- 
ment for those who do so. However, as honourable sena- 
tors will note, if a person convicted on indictment estab- 
lishes that he imported or exported the cannabis for his 
own consumption only, the minimum three-year term does 
not apply. 
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Senator Choquette: Perhaps the sponsor of this bill 
would explain the difference between a summary convic- 
tion and a conviction on indictment for those laymen who 
do not practise law. I am sure a good many people are not 
aware of the difference. 


Senator Neiman: On summary conviction, the provin- 
cial court judge himself proceeds to deal with the offence 
and, of course, sentences on summary conviction are much 
less severe than those that might be imposed on conviction 
by indictment. Also, if the prosecutor decides to proceed 
by way of indictment, then a somewhat more formal and 
lengthy proceeding follows. If the prosecutor decides to 
proceed by way of indictment, then the accused person 
may elect to be tried by a magistrate without a jury, or by 
a judge without a jury, or by a court composed of a judge 
and a jury. As I said, this proceeding generally results in 
much more severe sentences. It follows that an indictment 
is generally used where the offence is considered to be a 
serious one involving, perhaps, a more complex 
prosecution. 


I trust that that explanation meets Senator Choquette’s 
request. If it is deficient in any respect, it is because I am 
not really a criminal lawyer. 


Another point which I think should be brought to the 
attention of honourable senators is that a more severe 
penalty is provided under this bill than is the case under 
the Narcotic Control Act in respect of conviction for the 
offence of cultivation. The reason for that, of course, is 
that the government is becoming increasingly aware of the 
ease with which people can now cultivate cannabis in 
their backyards or on their farms for purposes of distribu- 
tion or sale. 


While some may feel that these provisions are too light, 
I think one has to keep in perspective the relative danger- 
ous qualities of this particular drug and other drugs, such 
as LSD, speed and heroin. There are, of course, much more 
severe penalties in respect of conviction for offences relat- 
ing to those drugs. There are also far greater social 
implications in respect of offences in relation to those 
drugs as they relate to the full range of crimes. So that 
society, generally, takes a much more serious view of 
offences involving such drugs as LSD, speed, heroin, and 
so forth. I think in that context the penalties proposed in 
Bill S-19 in respect of cannabis are sufficiently severe to 
serve as a deterrent, and provide us with a measure of how 
the particular offences dealt with under this bill compare 
with all other offences. 


Senator Greene: Would the honourable senator permit a 
question? 


Senator Neiman: Yes, certainly. 


Senator Greene: As I recall, the interim report of the 
LeDain commission found alcohol to be the main drug 
problem in Canada. Yet, some offences involving alcohol 
are still treated as a crime under the Criminal Code. Is 
there any reason why alcohol is not being treated in the 
same manner as cannabis? Why should a person who 
commits an offence involving alcohol have a criminal 
record, while the person who commits an offence involv- 
ing cannabis is to be dealt with under the Food and Drugs 
Act? 
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Senator Neiman: An individual committing any of the 
offences set out in this bill will have a criminal record, 
senator, unless the court takes advantage of its discretion 
to grant a conditional or unconditional discharge. 


The public has criticized some practices in relation to 
personal searches of persons suspected of carrying drugs. 
Under this bill, a law officer can conduct a search of a 
person only when he or she reasonably suspects that that 
person is in possession of an illicit substance. This reason- 
able suspicion would not extend to indiscriminate 
searches upon a number of persons who happened to find 
themselves involved in a police drug raid. A police officer 
acting beyond his authority in this regard could be subject 
to civil proceedings. 


Honourable senators, I submit that Bill S-19 would give 
prosecutors a selection of legal procedures better suited to 
deal with particular offences in respect of cannabis, while 
providing further protection to accused persons against 
misinterpretation or misunderstanding of the law. I have 
already mentioned—and we are all aware of this—the still 
rapidly increasing use of marihuana. You may have seen 
the report in this morning’s Globe and Mail of a study 
released by the Narcotic Addiction Research Foundation 
in Toronto. That report mentions that the use of cannabis 
is continuing to increase but, strangely enough, in the 
slightly older group of people—I think in the group over 
age 25. However, they still represent a fairly small portion 
of the total number using this substance. 
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Although the government will continue to treat the use 
of cannabis as an offence, it is deeply concerned, as we all 
must be, with the distressing social and legal conse- 
quences which fall particularly on young offenders and 
their families, and which can perhaps unalterably affect 
the lives of those youngsters. 


Juveniles can, of course, be dealt with more leniently 
and with more flexibility in our juvenile courts, but our 
adult courts also have had alternative dispositions avail- 
able to them—in effect to make the punishment more 
appropriately fit the crime. 


Senator Davey: Would the honourable senator permit a 
question? She referred to an article in this morning’s Globe 
and Mail. I may have missed something, in which case I 
apologize, but I would like to know whether the article 
contained any information on the use of alcohol by 
teenagers. 


Senator Neiman: No, it dealt essentially with the use of 
cannabis in the schools. 


Senator Davey: I saw the article, and I thought there 
was some reference to alcohol. 


Senator Neiman: I am sorry, there was—to the extent 
that in its use by what I may call the younger age group, 
the teenagers, they seem to be switching over to alcohol to 
some extent rather than staying with marihuana. I have 
the article here, and I know it does make the point that 
there seems to be a move from marihuana to alcohol. 


Senator Choquette: Would you say that is farther on 
the way when going on a “trip”—that is, graduating from 
cannabis to alcohol? 
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Senator Neiman: I would not, no. I think it is just that 
the teenagers seem to think that having a beer is more the 
thing to do these days than smoke a bit of pot. 


The Criminal Law Amendments Act, which became law 
on July 15, 1972, makes it possible for judges to direct that 
a convicted person be discharged absolutely or under pro- 
bation conditions. A person who receives this kind of 
discharge is not considered to have been convicted of the 
offence. We also have the Criminal Records Act, under 
which any person convicted of offences involving canna- 
bis is eligible to apply for pardon after prescribed periods 
of good behaviour. 


While this bill would alter penalties respecting cannabis 
offences so that they are not excessive, let me stress again, 
honourable senators, that they are still penalties. They are 
still vital to the entire process of discouraging the use of 
the drug as much as possible, but one wonders, after 
reading this article this morning, whether in fact any of 
these approaches will solve this very large problem. I 
believe we have to face the fact that there will always be 
those who choose to use, or at least to try, some form of 
cannabis, but this bill emphasizes the government’s deter- 
mination to control availability of the substance by deal- 
ing severely with those who attempt to promote its use in 
any way in our society. 


This determination to restrict as much as possible the 
availability of cannabis reflects the concern the govern- 
ment shares with many Canadians that long-term heavy 
use of the substance may have several kinds of serious 
consequences, physical and mental. The cannabis report of 
the LeDain commission documented these concerns more 
than two years ago, and research since then has done 
nothing to relieve those concerns. I must hasten to add 
that research has not proven that long-term heavy use of 
cannabis does cause serious physical and mental conse- 
quences. Nevertheless, the government is aware that much 
more study, lasting perhaps for several years, is needed 
before anyone, or any group of experts, will be able to 
bring in a verdict. That is one reason why this bill does not 
make possession of cannabis legal. 


Let me describe briefly some of the unanswered ques- 
tions about the effects cannabis may have, to illustrate 
why the government is being cautious in the legislative 
changes it proposes. 


The frustrating aspect, for us as legislators, of dealing 
with these unanswered research questions is that highly 
trained experts with years of specialized experience are 
amassing contradictory bodies of evidence, and coming to 
contradictory conclusions. I recall reading in the final 
report that the commission had collected over 2,600 papers 
and documents, out of many more hundreds it has looked 
at and studied, simply to commence a library on cannabis 
alone. This is just a small portion of the work and research 
that has been done on this particular drug. 


Obviously, we would like them to tell us the simple 
truth about cannabis. But the simple truth is that as yet 
there is no simple truth, and we are left with the problem 
of formulating legislation that will make sense in an area 
where challenge, contradiction and refutation seem to be 
occurring in the scientific community. 
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For one thing, there is no conclusive evidence that 
cannabis use results in chromosome abnormalities which 
could have adverse effects on an unborn child. There have, 
however, been studies which indicate the substance has 
had adverse effects in unborn rodents. Effects such as 
these cannot be extrapolated from animal experimentation 
to humans. However, it would be foolhardy for any preg- 
nant woman to use cannabis, at least during the first three 
months, during which time a wide variety of chemical 
substances are known to affect adversely development of 
the foetus. 


Under certain experimental conditions, it has been 
shown that cannabis intoxication can distort perception 
and impair cognitive and psychomotor functions. Such 
effects can be seen with moderate doses of the drug, and 
tend to be more apparent when complex tasks such as 
operating machinery are performed. I have recently read 
of experiments which indicate that cannabis tends to 
impair motor functions in most people in much the same 
manner, and to much the same degree, as would a compa- 
rable amount of alcohol. The most disturbing finding, 
however, is that the ingesting of both of those drugs at the 
same time or sequentially tends to have a much greater 
cumulative effect than had been anticipated. In other 
words, one and one do not necessarily add up to two; it 
could be three in terms of negative reaction. This, of 
course, has serious implications for drivers of automobiles. 


Researchers are widely divided in their opinions regard- 
ing whether long-term cannabis use can cause brain 
damage. Some claim that long-term heavy use of cannabis 
can produce apathetic, sloppy-appearing beings who seem 
to be mentally dull, confused and have poor memories. 
More worrisome are a few observations that heavy canna- 
bis users do not always seem to return to complete normal- 
cy even many months after use has stopped. This has 
resulted in contentions that the drug may cause irrevers- 
ible brain changes. Such claims are vigorously disputed by 
other experts, leaving us as legislators with no clear idea 
of the real extent of the danger. 


Another area of health concern relates to the possibility 
of the smoking of cannabis causing lung cancer. While no 
evidence has yet been provided which would tend to 
substantiate such a result, it seems logical to assume that 
cannabis tars are at least as harmful as tobacco tars, and 
we should all be aware of their demonstrated record of 
harm. 


Another long-term concern includes a general agree- 
ment by many, adults at least, that regular use of cannabis 
by adolescents probably has a harmful effect on the 
maturing process. The special nature of some psychedelic 
experiences that can result from cannabis use may leave a 
psychological mark on a 12- or 13-year old. As the cannabis 
report of the LeDain commission noted: 
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It seems completely unrealistic to assume that 
adolescents, beginning as early as the age of twelve, 
can persistently resort to cannabis intoxication... 
without seriously interfering with development of the 
capacity to cope with reality that is an essential part 
of the process of maturation. 


Finally, much has been said and will be said in an 
attempt to prove or disprove the idea that the use of 
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cannabis invariably, or almost always, leads to the use of 
more potent drugs—notably heroin. It must be conceded 
that for many people cannabis use is another part of a 
complex pattern of drug-using behaviour, and that 
experimentation with one drug might reduce inhibitions 
about trying other drugs. That possibility alone, honour- 
able senators, should be a sobering thought. 


After a great deal of research on this matter, the LeDain 
commission came to the conclusion, however, that the 
progression of use from cannabis to heroin was relatively 
infrequent—and I stress “relatively”—and the statistics 
we have would seem to confirm this observation. 


I refer again to the table I have before me, and I quote 
the figures for just the year 1973. The total number of 
convictions involving cannabis under the Narcotic Control 
Act was 19,929. The total number of convictions for all 
drug offences under the Narcotic Control Act was 21,469. 
In other words there were approximately 1,500 convictions 
for other offences—convictions for offences involving 
heroin. 


The commission noted that the progression from 
amphetamines to heroin appeared to be much more fre- 
quent. One reason suggested, among many complex rea- 
sons, was that users of amphetamines—for instance, those 
who shoot speed—had overcome their fear or distaste of 
using a needle, and so it was a relatively small hurdle for 
them to try heroin. 


At this point we should not be stampeded into a panicky 
response by what are admittedly real and unsolved prob- 
lems. We must try to keep some sort of perspective when 
considering the results of scientific experiments which are 
continuing, a perspective which places the relative risks of 
cannabis use alongside the potential harm of many other 
drugs—and it is generally considered alcohol and tobacco 
are both far more dangerous when used excessively—and 
many other activities which are legally condoned and 
often highly regarded by our society. 


It is worthwhile to emphasize that the existing laws 
respecting cannabis have not prevented many thousands— 
in fact, millions—from using the substance, to experiment, 
to defy authority, or whatever the user’s reasons may have 
been. But far more than that number have not used the 
substance simply because they respect the law as the law, 
not because the penalties are severe or moderate. These 
people—and they are the majority—are unwilling to 
transgress the laws of the land because they regard the 
law as an important force in society, and these people will 
observe and hold this new form of the law in as high 
regard as they held the former law. 


I do not think, honourable senators, that we should 
expect this bill to alter overnight the ratio of use and 
non-use. I do not think we should expect this bill to 
answer, or anticipate the answers, to questions about long- 
term effects of cannabis. The government is always pre- 
pared to modify its stand in either direction as further 
expert evidence is adduced, either with regard to consider- 
ations of health or as to the efficacy of the penal sanctions 
it is proposing. We should not, I submit, attempt to inter- 
pret, to extrapolate, to mould the myriad findings of scien- 
tific research to suit our personal opinions. We can expect 
this bill, however, to embody our concerns about cannabis 
in the law at the same time as it makes possible more 
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fitting, just and credible legal responses to offences 
involving cannabis. We are trying to keep Canadians from 
doing themselves harm; we are not trying to impose our 
iron will on an unwilling populace. 


In conclusion, the government fully recognizes the 
potential for harm in the use of cannabis. It will continue 
to encourage and to undertake further research in this 
direction. The thrust of this bill, however, is to rationalize 
the penalties in accordance with what the government 
considers the various offences with respect to cannabis 
should bear. I would hope, therefore, that if and when this 
bill is passed on second reading it will be referred to the 
Legal and Constitutional Affairs Committee. I am sure all 
honourable senators will want to hear from Dr. LeDain 
and members of his commission as to how their conclu- 
sions may have been altered or reinforced by further 
research and knowledge gained since the publication of 
their final report. It would also be most instructive to hear 
from the various law enforcement agencies, including the 
RCMP and members of the judiciary, as to their experi- 
ences and opinions in enforcing the law as it presently 
stands, and as it is proposed to be changed. 


There are undoubtedly other individuals and organiza- 
tions whose testimony would be invaluable. I suggest that 
honourable senators, after they have had an opportunity 
to hear those people and to study the material that will be 
provided, will be able to reach their own informed deci- 
sion with respect to the ramifications of this bill. It merits 
the earnest consideration of this house. 


Hon. Joseph A. Sullivan: Honourable senators, if the 
hour is not too late, I would like to make my contribution 
to this debate now, and I ask the Leader of the Govern- 
ment if I may do so. 


Senator Perrault: I am delighted. 


Senator Sullivan: Honourable senators, in rising to par- 
ticipate in this debate, I speak primarily as a medical man. 
After listening to the sponsor of the bill, with the compila- 
tion of medical statistics she gave us, I was wondering 
whether her training had been in law or medicine. I 
congratulate her on what she said, but that does not 
necessarily mean that I agree with what she said. 


The use of soft drugs leads almost inevitably to the use 
of hard drugs. There is no such thing as “simple possession 
of marihuana,” I would remind Senator Neiman. They are 
all either passing it on, or proselytizing. Furthermore, I am 
in favour of the death penalty for heroin traffickers. You 
now know exactly where I stand. 


This is a medical problem, in the main. I question very 
much the knowledge of the average member of Parliament 
in this particular field. I interject that one remark 
primarily in the interests of the Senate. For years I have 
sat here and been insulted by certain people in the other 
place. When the government saw fit—and I congratulate 
the Leader of the Government on this—to have this legis- 
lation introduced in the Senate, a member of the other 
place again moved that the Senate be abolished. I sincere- 
ly trust that when I get through this dissertation, and 
when we have dealt with this bill, the people of Canada 
will know that it is not this house that should be 
abolished. 
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Before I discuss this legislation, let me read three head- 
lines which appeared in the papers after the government 
announced it was going to introduce it. Listen to this 
headline from the Globe and Mail of November 27—Bill to 
End Jail for Pot Possession. What does that mean? Just 
imagine what it conjures up in the minds of habitual 
users. And listen to this headline from the Toronto Star— 
Ottawa Proposes Softer Sentences for Marihuana. Still 
another headline is: Ottawa Softening Marihuana 
Sentence. 


In reading the report of the Commission of Inquiry into 
the Non-Medical Use of Drugs, which the sponsor of the 
bill quoted freely, and looking over ‘he names of. the 
members of that commission, I find that it was made up of 
lawyers, a psychiatrist and a director of social agencies. 
The only medical man was the psychiatrist. 


The Dean of Arts of Sir George Williams University, 
Montreal, wrote the dissenting report in which he stated 
at page 311: 

I must dissent from the recommendation that the 
prohibition of the simple possession of cannabis be 
repealed and from part of the recommendation con- 
cerning cultivation. 


At page 315 he stated: 


I must dissent from the recommendation of the 
majority of my colleagues and recommend that the 
prohibition on the possession of cannabis be main- 
tained, for the time being at least. Possession of can- 
nabis should be punishable upon summary conviction 
by a fine of $25.00 for the first offence and by a fine of 
$100.00 for any subsequent offence. 


And: 


—with respect to the culfivation of cannabis other 
than for purposes of trafficking, I recommend that it 
continue to be an offence with penalties identical to 
those which I recommend for simple possession. 


As a medical man, honourable senators, I fully concur 
with those conclusions. A clear knowledge of our relation- 
ship to our fellow creatures and to the work of life is 
indispensable. One of the first essentials in securing a 
good-natured equanimity is not to expect too much of the 
people among whom you dwell. Knowledge comes, but 
wisdom lingers. 


In a historical address one of the most distinguished 
medical men of this century, the late Sir William Osler, 
made the following statement: 


I thought I could hear the voice of that great and good 
friend of mankind who in times of chaos still stoically 
counsels the cultivation of those virtues that most 
efficaciously contribute to the commonest of minds 
and to liberating people from their inherent terrors 
often as unnecessary as the terrors of the year 1000 
were for people in the Middle Ages. 


He stated that the supreme criterion for any man and for 
all mankind was equanimity, and he described it as one of 
man’s most marvellous words, aequus animus, that is, an 
even anima or soul, a spirit that always keeps its water 
level through the wise combination of the levers and 
faucets that control this emotion. 


This problem, honourable senators, is a medical prob- 
lem. Let there be no mistake about that. The very latest 
scientific research information on this drug has stated in 
unequivocal terms that laboratory studies suggest that 
marihuana smoking interferes with reproduction, disease 
resistance and basic biologic processes. 


I have gone into this problem extensively with the 
appropriate departments of the Faculty of Medicine of the 
University of Toronto, particularly the Medical Research 
Department. I have discussed it with people in medicine, 
pharmacology and pharmacy, and with the Director of 
Scientific Research of the Canadian Medical Association, 
Dr. J. S. Bennett. 


Research conducted during the past four years in the 
Department of Pharmacology at the University of Toronto 
under Professor Kalow, Ph.D., M.D., head of the depart- 
ment, and Dr. Kalant, in conjunction with the Addiction 
Research Foundation of Ontario, has produced a number 
of potentially important findings with respect to the 
short- and long-term hazards of cannabis use. I will 
abstract these scientific findings in five paragraphs. 


First, metabolic interactions with other drugs. Some of 
the ingredients of cannabis, especially cannabidiol and 
cannabigerol, are potent inhibitors of the reactions by 
which barbiturates, minor tranquillizers and numerous 
other drugs are inactiviated in the liver. As a result, 
simultaneous use of cannabis will greatly prolong the 
duration of action of these drugs, whether in young per- 
sons, middle-aged or old. 


Second, interactions with other drugs in the brain. The 
major active ingredient of cannabis, tetrahydrocan- 
nabinol, now labelled THC, has been shown to enhance 
greatly the effect of a given dose of alcohol on psychomo- 
tor performance. This is in accord with the work of Rafa- 
elsen et al in Denmark, and Manno et al in the United 
States, and the university’s reports to the Le Dain Com- 
mission in Canada, concerning the greatly increased 
impairment in real or simulated driving skill when alcohol 
and marihuana are used together, compared to the effects 
of either one alone. 


Third, tar content of cannabis smoke. This is where I 
disagree most vigorously with the sponsor of the bill, and I 
have here in an article the authenticated, proven research 
work on it. By analysis of smoke obtained from marihuana 
cigarettes, under a wide range of combustion conditions, it 
has been found that the smoke contains nearly 50 per cent 
more tar than the smoke of one of the highest-tar tobacco 
cigarettes, and eight to ten times that of the lowest-tar 
tobacco cigarettes. Since marihuana smokers are almost 
invariably tobacco smokers as well, a heavy marihuana 
smoker would add significantly to the risk of bronchopul- 
monary damage—in other words, bronchogenic car- 
cinoma—already posed by the tobacco use. 


Fourth, the persistence of THC in the body. Again this is 
another fact authenticated and proven. By the use of 
radioactively labelled THC, we have found that, after a 
single dose, measurable traces of the drug persist in the 
body for as long as 48 hours, especially in the fat. There- 
fore, daily use would probably lead to gradual build-up of 
body levels, and a more or less continuous state of partial 
intoxication. Clinical observations suggest that this may 
indeed happen in heavy users, and the following experi- 
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ments on learning by laboratory animals are consistent 
with it. The details are in that article. 


And, fifth, the effects of cannabis on learning. In this 
final aspect of the investigation by these distinguished 
scientists, I believe Senator Davey’s question is 
answered—and I should point out to him that a publica- 
tion is coming out shortly on the effects of alcohol on 
young people. Dealing with the effects of cannabis on 
learning, it was found that when rats were given a single 
dose of cannabis extract daily, they showed marked 
impairment of appetite, reduced activity, and enhanced 
effect of alcohol, as mentioned earlier. After periods rang- 
ing from one to four weeks they developed tolerance to all 
these effects. However, they showed impaired learning 
ability which not only persisted but grew more marked as 
the cannabis administration continued. When the drug 
was stopped after three months, the learning ability 
gradually returned to normal. But if the daily dose was 
continued for six months the learning impairment became 
permanent. It became permanent. This is the important 
point—if the daily dosage continued for six months the 
learning impairment became permanent. 
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From these results these investigators concluded that if 
cannabis use becomes widespread the heaviest regular 
users will incur a variety of risks, including increased 
hazard of automobile accidents, increased risk of overdose 
effects from a variety of other drugs, increased risk of 
lung disease—including bronchogenic carcinoma—and 
possibly permanently impaired learning or memory. From 
surveys carried out by the Addiction Research Founda- 
tion, as well as by the Le Dain commission and the Shafer 
Commission in the United States, it is estimated that 
possibly 5 per cent of users might fall into this category. 


In what I propose to say now I shall be digressing—and 
transgressing, as it were—for a moment into the legal 
aspects of the subject. In assessing the functions of the 
law, one must bear in mind the fact that the imposition of 
legal sanctions carries a social and economic cost in the 
form of the police and judicial activities entailed, and the 
personal hardship experienced by those convicted and 
punished for infractions of the law. On the other hand, all 
experience in this and other countries has shown that 
legal restrictions do deter many people who would other- 
wise use drugs. Even prohibition, though it was considered 
a failure for other reasons, did effectively reduce the total 
consumption of alcohol and the death rate from alcohol- 
ism. Therefore, the question to be decided in relation to 
any proposed reduction in legal sanctions against cannabis 
use is whether the reduction in social and economic costs 
of application of the law will be greater than, equal to, or 
less than the social and medical costs arising from 
increased use of the drug. 


In attempting to decide that question, the Senate may 
find it useful to consider three subsidiary questions: 


(1) will it be seen as discriminatory that imprisonment 
will be retained for those who are unable to pay fines 
imposed on them, but not for those who can afford to pay 
the fines? 


(2) while the reduction in penalties for possession of 
cannabis may alleviate some of the social costs arising 
from enforcement of the law, is it necessary to link this 
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with reduction of maximum penalties for trafficking? 
Does society need to show any special compassion for the 
large-scale trafficker of cannabis compared to the large- 
scale trafficker of any other illicit drug? 


(3) Since the knowledge of the long term effects of canna- 
bis use will obviously increase with time, and the balance 
of relative costs arising from law enforcement and from 
heavy drug use will become easier to assess, would it be 
worth while to make any changes in the law initially on a 
trial basis, as was done for repeal of capital punishment? 
If this were obligatorily linked to a monitoring of the costs 
of the law, the extent of cannabis use, and a follow-up of 
the effects on known users, the definitive legislative deci- 
sion at the end of the trial period would be assured of a 
sounder basis. 


The Canadian Medical Association recommended the 
transfer of marihuana and hashish to the Food and Drugs 
Act over five years ago. In the interim period a consider- 
able number of casual users of marihuana have suffered 
jail sentences, and will continue to suffer from a criminal 
record resulting from same, which this association 
believes is most inappropriate. 


The transfer of marihuana and hashish to Schedule H of 
the Food and Drugs Act, while a step in the right direc- 
tion, does not solve the problem of casual users of these 
products obtaining and suffering from a criminal record. 
While it is not a Canadian Medical Association position in 
an official way, I believe I would be accurately interpret- 
ing the CMA’s position and policy on this subject when I 
say that an amendment—and I intend to move a few in 
committee—should be made to this legislation whereby 
after an appropriate period of time—say, two or three 
years—the criminal record of an individual found guilty of 
so-called simple possession of marihuana would be erased. 
This of course would be conditional on appropriate 
behaviour—“the lack of being convicted of a second 
offence”. Personally, I think this is a very important 
matter. 


If my interpretation is correct, there is latitude provided 
in this legislative change for lesser penalties for traffick- 
ing. At no time has the Canadian Medical Association 
made any such suggestion. Indeed, they indicated that 
they did not have the expertise to offer opinions on this 
matter, but they have stated that there is need for review 
and clarification of the legal definition of. “trafficking,” 
and “possession for the purpose of trafficking.” Hence, I 
think it is most wise that this bill go to the Standing 
Senate Committee on Legal and Constitutional Affairs. 


It is the opinion of the Canadian Medical Association 
that the legal definitions of “trafficking” and “possession 
for the purpose of trafficking” should be reviewed and 
clarified; and that control of psychedelic drugs, cannabis 
products and similar substances, and the legal machinery 
for dealing with users, be health-oriented—that is, the 
Food and Drugs Act as opposed to the Narcotic Control 
Act, pending review of the current pertinent legislation. 


There is still a climate of argument, contradiction, and 
indecisiveness over the physical, psychological and social 
ramifications of the use of marihuana, and no answer 
appears to be just over the horizon. 
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It is of importance to develop effective methods of 
prevention and education that are likely to deter individu- 
als of all backgrounds, and at all levels of risk, from 
adopting pernicious patterns of drug use, whether of 
marihuana or other drugs abused in our society. To do so 
we need to better understand the factors in our own and 
other cultures which help to socially control drug use and 
to inhibit drug abuse. Although research in these areas 
frequently lacks the precision possible in laboratory 
sciences, it may prove to be in the end the most important 
in averting drug abuse and its health consequences. Such 
research should certainly include a better understanding 
of those aspects of individuals’ lives that serve to make 
drug abuse less attractive, and provide tenable alterna- 
tives to drug use. 


I now wish, honourable senators, to put on the record of 
this house a most valuable and important piece of research 
work. Bandura, of Stanford University, and his associates 
have found a genetic anomaly underlying aggression in 
both experimental animals and men. The discovery of the 
consequences of these anomalies, and of other types of 
brain damage, shatters the assumption made by criminolo- 
gists and sociologists that the vast majority of cases of 
violent behaviour involve people with completely normal 
brains, and, furthermore, the use of drugs over a period of 
time accentuates this particular and specific characteris- 
tic. Medical science is on the verge of explaining why 
some people are more prone to the use of drugs than are 
others. For example, development of a vastly improved 
brainwave recording machine now in progress at Tulane 
University enables doctors to detect signals of trouble 
from deep in the brain without surgically implanting 
recording electrodes there. It may also become possible to 
treat these damaged deep nerve networks ultrasonically, 
thereby avoiding surgery—a piece of research work with 
which I am intimately familiar for I have carried out the 
same in regard to the disturbance of balance in the inner 
ear. 


In a communication to me, Dr. Harvey Powelson, a 
leading research investigator at Berkeley, California, 
states: 


Canada seems to be on the verge of making a danger- 
ous decision—whether to legalize marijuana—a deci- 
sion that could ruin thousands of young lives. 
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Powelson has dealt with thousands of students on their 
bad “trips”; he has retracted a statement he made in 1967, 
when he said the use of marihuana and hashish were 
harmless. Now, in the light of his experience in dealing 
with over a thousand users since that time, he has proved 
beyond a doubt what I have already placed on the record, 
that while it gives a feeling of joy at first, it soon shows 
less pleasant side effects; it distorts the thinking pro- 
cesses, makes the person accept with illusory calmness 
unthinkable wrong actions, and robs the appetite. 


Powelson warns, as do many other experts, that there is 
proof that continued use of the drug brings on insomnia, 
damages the brain cells and the. chromosomes, and 
increases the risk of lung cancer. 


In a personal letter, Dr. Kalant of the Department of 
Pharmacology of Toronto University, who was so kind as 
to comment favourably on certain work I had carried out, 
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presented me with two copies of a book which I have here 
now. In that letter Dr. Kalant said: 


If I may be so bold as to say so, I think that it might be 
very helpful to the Senate if the Clerk of the Senate 
were to obtain a copy for each member before comple- 
tion of the debate on the new legislation. Let me 
assure you that this is not a sales pitch, because we 
receive no personal gain from the book, having donat- 
ed the royalties to the Foundation. But we feel very 
strongly about the ideas and issues discussed in it, and 
would really like to think that we had made a contri- 
bution to social policy in writing it. 

As I said, honourable senators, I have that book here, It 
is Drugs, Society and Personal Choice, and I have a copy in 
English, and one in French. I propose to present these to 
the Standing Committee on Legal and Constitutional 
Affairs and I trust the members of that committee will 
read them. If they do so, I have no doubt as to what 
direction they will take. 


I should like to quote another very respected authority 
in the field of medicine on this subject. Dr. Gustave 
Gingras, Executive Director of the Rehabilitation Institute 
of Montreal, and immediate past president of the Canadi- 
an Medical Association, said in March of this year: 


The widespread idea that marihuana and other can- 
nabis drugs are either harmless or no more harmful 
than tobacco or alcohol is both wrong and dangerous. 


I might add that in the book I have mentioned there is a 
very thorough review of the so-called experts in every 
media who seem to have all the answers to these problems. 


Finally, honourable senators, all this exuberance over 
abortion, women’s liberation, drugs, permissiveness, sex, 
et cetera, is nothing other than the belch and acid indiges- 
tion of an overfed, obese and hedonistic society. I under- 
stand Varietas delectat cor hominis, and “swinging” can 
give one some gratification, but how about the spirit, the 
soul? No man can serve two masters. 


This is the age of permissiveness. In the name of free- 
dom, people, including children, are allowed to be lazy, 
dirty, foul-mouthed, disgusting and violent. Abnormality 
is equated with normality; lawlessness with justice. The 
clever masters of our media suggest that patriotism is a 
hollow sham, that reverence for authority is weakness and 
that authority itself is stupid or corrupt. They convince 
many that there is no God and, of course, no sin. 


We have learned to read without learning to think; we 
listen to radio and watch television in a sort of hypnotic 
trance and learn insensibly lessons that would be repug- 
nant to common sense and ideals if we ever brought them 
to bear on the programs. There is an outcry against censor- 
ship and interference with individual freedom. Sadists, 
lechers and other abnormals, we are told, should not have 
to conceal their abnormalities. We should understand and 
sympathize with them; they have a right to their satisfac- 
tion. This is eyewash. 


Even Jesus criticized the hypocrites of his day—those 
who cleansed the outside of the cup and platter, and left 
the inside foul with iniquity. Neither Jesus nor any other 
founder of a world religion suggested that people should 
flaunt their mental and moral diseases in public view. We 
should not smear the outside of the cup and platter with 
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excrement to make it correspond to the inside. We should 
instead wash the entire vessel thoroughly, making it sweet 
and clean and fit to contain the bread of life and the living 
water. We should not allow the legalists who like to follow 
the path of least resistance to discourage us. They are not 
to tell us what we cannot do, but how we can do what we 
know we should. Do not let the bleeding hearts discourage 
us in the name of freedom. It is a form of mental laziness 
and a refusal to face facts. 


Honourable senators, I believe this permissiveness to be 
heresy, and in this regard I would quote the words of Sir 
Arnold Lunn: 


I believe that to be a heresy—you may call it, if you 
wish, the Gadarene heresy—which regards the educa- 
tional process as allowing your charges to run violent- 
ly down a steep hill and providing first aid at the 
bottom. 


Senator Davey: Honourable senators, I wonder if I could 
ask Senator Sullivan a question. I am curious to know if 
he has any information as to whether the excessive use of 
alcohol and tobacco lead to more damaging effects on the 
individual than the use of cannabis. 


Senator Sullivan: As I stated at the beginning of my 
presentation, these investigators, whom I have quoted and 
with whom I am associated, are in the process of publish- 
ing some literature in that connection. This book has to do 
with the effects of ethyl alcohol on people together with 
the use of cannabis, but another very interesting publica- 
tion, and one which is most timely, will be coming out in 
the very near future. It is even possible that it will be 
available while this legislation is being studied in 
committee. 


Senator Davey: But will it be available during the 
course of this debate? 


Senator Sullivan: It probably will not be available 
during the course of this debate, but there is a possibility 
that it will be available during the committee stage. 


On motion of Senator Deschatelets, for Senator Hicks, 
debate adjourned. 


NORTH ATLANTIC ASSEMBLY 


TWENTIETH ANNUAL SESSION, LONDON, ENGLAND—DEBATE 
CONTINUED 


The Senate resumed from yesterday the debate on the 
inquiry of Senator McDonald calling the attention of the 
Senate to the Twentieth Annual Session of the North 
Atlantic Assembly, held at London, England, from 11th to 
16th November, 1974, and in particular to the discussions 
and proceedings of the Session and the participation 
therein of the delegation from Canada, and to the visit of 
the delegation from Canada with Canadian Forces in 
Germany. 


Hon. Paul Yuzyk: Honourable senators, the only reason 
I am speaking at this late hour of the afternoon is that I 
shall not be here next week, and I should like to present 
my report regarding the Twentieth Annual Session of the 
North Atlantic Assembly. 


The Twentieth Session of the North Atlantic Assembly, 
which was held in London, England, November 11-16, 
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celebrated the 25th anniversary of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO), and its own 20th anniver- 
sary by focussing attention on human rights and the 
interdependence of the partners. In recent years this par- 
liamentary institution of NATO with delegates from 14 
countries—excluding Greece because democracy was not 
restored in that country until after the session—has grown 
in the scope of work and influence. Although military 
matters receive considerable attention, deliberations have 
greatly expanded in political, economic, educational-cul- 
tural, and scientific-technological affairs. The alliance 
promotes not only military co-operation of the member 
countries but also co-operation in other fields of national 
life. 


The Canadian input was substantially in evidence at 
this session. The European allies now do not automatically 
lump us with the United States. They gave greater recog- 
nition to our role in various committees and finally elected 
the leader of our delegation, Mr. Paul Langlois, as the next 
Treasurer of the Assembly. 


The work of the political and military committees has 
been ably presented by our colleague, Senator McDonald. I 
shall deal as concisely as I am able with the Committee on 
Education, Cultural Affairs and Communications. The 
Canadian component of this committee consisted of Mr. 
Ralph Stewart and Mr. Alex B. Patterson from the House 
of Commons, and myself from the Senate. 


Under the leadership of Senator John V. Tunney of 
California, who was elected chairman at the Eighteenth 
Assembly in 1972, the Committee on Education, Cultural 
Affairs and Communications has greatly increased its role 
in NATO. He was re-elected chairman this year. The com- 
mittee was very fortunate to secure the services of Lord 
Lyell of Great Britain as general rapporteur. He is a very 
capable, knowledgeable and energetic young man, whose 
hard work was much appreciated by the members of this 
committee. Lord Lyell presented an extensive report deal- 
ing with the state of the alliance, the free flow of informa- 
tion, cultural aspects of the Conference on Security and 
Co-operation in Europe, dissent in the Soviet Union, par- 
liamentary relations, exchange programs and _ public 
opinion. 

@ (1600) 

The section on the state of the alliance brought us up to 
date on the political differences among the allies, especial- 
ly in the Middle East; relations with the European Eco- 
nomic Community; the importance of the United States; 
the military situation with references to the SALT agree- 
ments and the Conference on Security and Co-operation 
in Europe; the economic situation; and the Polarka affair 
regarding the plan for a Soviet invasion of Yugoslavia, 
now considered as an extension of the “Brezhnev 
Doctrine.” 


The report discussed the status and operations of Radio 
Free Europe and Radio Liberty, and the need for a sub- 
committee on the flow of information and people between 
East and West. 


The section on the cultural aspects of the Conference on 
Security and Co-operation in Europe outlined the Soviet 
position of legitimizing the post-war division of Europe 
and particularly Germany, and the Western position of 
increasing the flow of information and people in and out 
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of the Warsaw Pact countries. The West has won some 
concessions, such as the consideration of cultural and 
human issues, which the East had previously avoided. 


The section on dissent in the Soviet Union focused on 
the case of Alexander Solzhenitsyn, the Nobel prize 
winner, a landmark for a Soviet citizen to be forcibly 
exiled. Solzhenitsyn approves of the protests from the 
West to the Soviet authorities concerning human rights. 


Although there are exchange visits between European 
and North American parliamentarians, the only forum for 
official trans-Atlantic parliamentary contact is the North 
Atlantic Assembly. It is reeommended that the secretariat 
establish a program for an exchange of staff between the 
various parliaments in order to become familiar with the 
workings of the different institutions. 


On the occasion of the twentieth anniversary of the 
Assembly the report urges fresh initiatives in the field of 
information in order to alert public opinion to the impor- 
tance of the Atlantic Alliance, which “will not progress, 
nor indeed survive, without continual political support.” 
Only with the continuing will and the unceasing efforts of 
member countries can the alliance progress, not merely as 
a defensive organization but also as a catalyst for the 
ideals and aspirations of the young political leaders of the 
alliance, most of whom are too young to remember World 
War II. 


Lord Lyell also presented a separate document on dis- 
sent in the Soviet Union. A large section was devoted to 
Alexander Solzhenitsyn and his book Gulag Archipelago. 
Information was given about Andrei Sakharov, Pavel Lit- 
vinov, Pyotr Grigorenko, Zhores and Roy Medvedev, 
Andrei Amalrik, Andrei Sinyavsky, Yevgeny Yevtushen- 
ko, Vladimir Bukovsky, Valery Chalidze and many oth- 
ers—28 in all. The rapporteur’s report states that most of 
the information on dissent in the Soviet Union emanates 
from secretly transmitted documents and manuscripts. 
Samizdat, meaning self-published writing, is distributed 
unofficially to avoid censorship and is smuggled at great 
risk to friends and organizations in western countries, 
demonstrating both the continuing vigour of literature in 
the Soviet Union and the courage of the dissenters, who 
are constantly under surveillance by the KGB, the dread- 
ed secret police. 


The report reveals that the Soviet methods for treat- 
ment of dissidents vary considerably: 


1. Official persecution and harassment, which may involve 
such actions as dismissal from a job or removal from the 
Writers’ Union; 

2. Exile from Moscow, the centre of literary activity and 
protest; 

3. Imprisonment and hard labour up to 15 years in Siberia; 
4. Committal to mental hospitals; 

5. Revocation of citizenship upon foreign travel, and a ban 
on any return to the Soviet Union; and 

6. Forcible exile from the Soviet Union, such as was 
employed in the case of Alexander Solzhenitsyn. 

Mr. Clayton Yeo, formerly of Winnipeg but now resid- 
ing in London, outlined the work of Amnesty Internation- 
al and the efforts to secure the release of prisoners of 
conscience from Soviet prisons and hard labour camps. 
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This is a very difficult task because Soviet authorities do 
not recognize prisoners of conscience, labelling them as 
criminals. Amnesty International has had some success 
and seeks the support of governments, parliamentarians, 
prominent persons and various organizations. Mr. Yeo 
confirmed the facts in Lord Lyell’s report and drew atten- 
tion to the widespread Ukrainian dissident movement 
among the writers and academics, and referred in particu- 
lar to the case of Valentyn Moroz. 


Pavel Litvinov, the grandson of Maxim Litvinov, the 
Soviet foreign minister during Stalin’s regime, appeared 
before the committee. He was introduced by Professor 
Peter Reddaway, a noted British authority on the dissi- 
dent movement in the Soviet Union. Litvinov urged the 
West to be cautious about the détente. Soviet leaders are 
interested above all in the technology and the food of the 
Atlantic states. Communist ideology in the Soviet Union 
has completely collapsed. The present Soviet leadership is 
clinging solely to power and is becoming senile. Pragma- 
tism guides its actions. Dissent is growing everywhere in 
the Soviet Union, and it cannot be suppressed. The Soviet 
leadership wants to work in darkness and fears publicity. 
The democratic countries must take a strong stand on 
human rights and condemn the violations in the Soviet 
Union, which is not an internal matter as the Soviet Union 
is a signatory to the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights. The Soviet Union is afraid of world public opinion. 
Western governments must defend the dissidents and 
human rights and heed the appeals of academician Andrei 
Sakharov, concluded Pavel Litvinov. 


Senator Henry M. Jackson of Washington spoke on his 
amendment to the trade bill, which is expected to be 
passed soon. He stressed that the United States would not 
continue trade with the Soviet Union unless the latter 
agreed to a minimum of 60,000 emigrants of various 
nationalities from the Soviet Union the first year, the 
number to steadily increase each succeeding year. Appar- 
ently the Soviet leaders have reluctantly acceded to these 
demands because they need trade with the United States 
of America. 


In the discussions that followed, as a member of the 
Canadian delegation I took an active part commending 
Lord Lyell for his excellent report, as well as Mr. Clayton 
Yeo of Amnesty International. Since I follow the dissident 
movement in the Soviet Union very closely, I submitted 
the names and cases of several Ukrainian dissidents such 
as Vyacheslav Chornovil, Ivan Dzyuba, Leonid Plyushch, 
Nina Strokata and other imprisoned women to be included 
in Lord Lyell’s list, which the committee accepted. 


In particular I presented the case of Valentyn Moroz, 
the Ukrainian historian, who has been on a hunger strike 
in Vladimir prison since July 1, but is force-fed by the 
Soviet authorities to keep him alive. Our information 
comes from Andrei Sakharov, the father of the H-bomb in 
the Soviet Union and the chairman of the Moscow Human 
Rights Committee, with whom the Moroz Defence Com- 
mittee in Canada and myself are in contact by telephone. 
Transcripts of the recorded telephone talks are made 
available to our Secretary of State for External Affairs 
and to interested parties. I gave an account of the actions 
of the Moroz Defence Committee, the interventions of the 
Prime Minister, Mr. Trudeau, and Mr. Sharp and Mr. 
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MacEachen, as Secretary of State for External Affairs, the 
appeals of professional organizations, and the wide pub- 
licity given to the Moroz case in the Canadian press, 
television and radio. 


@ (1610) 


My presentation must have impressed the members of 
the Committee on Education, Cultural Affairs and Infor- 
mation, for I was asked to present a paper on the situation 
of the non-Russian peoples in the Soviet Union at the next 
meeting in Copenhagen in May 1975. Subsequently, a tele- 
gram was despatched to Leonid Brezhnev, the Secretary 
General of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, 
requesting the immediate release and hospitalization of 
Valentyn Moroz. This telegram was signed by Senator 
Tunney, Lord Lyell, Senator K. de Vries of Holland, Sena- 
tor A. H. McDonald of Canada and myself. This was 
reported in the British press and in some Canadian 
newspapers. 


The committee drafted a resolution on human rights 
expressing concern about the continuing suppression of 
ideas and persecution of dissenters in the Soviet Union 
and the other Warsaw Pact countries, about restrictions 
imposed on emigration and broadcasting, and urging that 
the member governments of the Alliance pursue agree- 
ments with the Soviet Bloc countries which would guaran- 
tee the free expression of ideas, the free movement of 
people and the free flow of ideas across national borders, 
and that they confirm their commitment to basic human 
rights and recognize the vital connection these freedoms 
have with a genuine East-West détente. This resolution 
was unanimously adopted by the Assembly. 


To put this resolution into effect, it was decided to 
establish a “Subcommittee to study the Free Flow of 
Information.” This subcommittee will be convened prior 
to the meeting in Copenhagen next May, when its first 
report will be submitted. 


The Committee on Education, Cultural Affairs and 
Information was also concerned about the NATO Informa- 
tion Service, the necessity of public support for the con- 
tinuing success of the Alliance, and the possible weaken- 
ing of popular and parliamentary support. The following 
resolution was adopted by the Assembly: 


That the North Atlantic Council examine its activities 
in the field of public information in order to deter- 
mine areas in which expanded efforts should be 
undertaken; 


a) increased distribution of information to members 
of parliament, with particular attention being given 
to delegates of the Assembly; 


b) improved and expanded coverage of the 
Assembly and its activities in NATO publications; 


c) inclusion of the Assembly as a regular part of the 
NATO visitors’ program when appropriate; 


d) publicity about developments in member parlia- 
ments which have a direct impact on the Alliance. 


The resolution on the Parliamentary Staff Exchange 
Program requested the standing committee to ask the 
international secretariat to study the feasibility of estab- 
lishing and financing a small program of exchange be- 


tween parliamentary staff members whose work directly 
benefits the Assembly. Participants would observe the 
operations of their host parliaments, and visit ministries 
and departments of government. Since the mechanics and 
financing of this project require further study, it was 
decided to approve it in principle only at this time. 


Honourable senators, I had brought up the issue of the 
violation of human rights by the Soviet government and 
the heroic stance of Soviet dissidents, including Valentyn 
Moroz, in the same committee at the 18th Session of the 
North Atlantic Assembly held in November 1972, in Bonn, 
Germany. There was a brief, positive discussion, but no 
resolution was drawn up because no advance notice had 
been given. At that time, Senator Tunney of the United 
States was elected chairman of the committee. A new 
rapporteur was chosen, charged with the task of collecting 
information on the Soviet violation of human rights and 
the state of the détente. Lord Lyell discharged his respon- 
sibilities in an excellent manner. Now, for the first time, 
NATO has a more accurate picture of this situation in the 
Soviet Union. 


We cannot sacrifice our high principles and ideals of 
freedom and democracy to accommodate the Communist 
regime just for the sake of the détente. The cultural 
exchanges between the East and the West have been 
preponderantly one-sided, greatly favouring the U.S.S.R. I 
am glad that we are taking a tougher stance, which the 
Soviet Union will have to respect. The Soviet Union must 
be made to realize that the Western powers insist that it 
live up to its commitments as a signatory of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights and also the détente 
commitments. 


I should like to bring to the attention of the Senate the 
fact that Canadian delegations to international meetings 
must have continuity if they are to be effective. Experi- 
ence has shown that we are at a great disadvantage when 
we send new persons who are not acquainted with the 
leading delegates of other countries, and with the proce- 
dures. It was much easier for me to take an active role in 
the Committee on Education, Cultural Affairs and Infor- 
mation because I had been on the committee two years 
ago, knew several members from other countries and, 
what is more important, knew how the committee 
functioned. 


Senator Choquette: You will go back. 


Senator Yuzyk: Thank you. The members of the 
Canadian delegation to this Assembly, after discussing 
this matter, advise that in the future most of the former 
members should be chosen again to provide continuity in 
Canadian external activities, as was stated so well by 
Senator McDonald. I also believe that the delegation from 
the Senate should be large enough to have a member on 
each committee of the Assembly. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear. 
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Senator Yuzyk: On this occasion there were six commit- On motion of Senator Lafond, debate adjourned. 


tees and we had only three members. In this respect we The Senate adjourned until Tuesday, December 10 at 8 
were not adequately represented at the last Session. p.m. 
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Tuesday, December 10, 1974 


The Senate met at 8 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 


Prayers. 


EMPLOYER-EMPLOYEE RELATIONS IN THE 
PUBLIC SERVICE 


SPECIAL JOINT COMMITTEE—CHANGE IN COMMONS 
MEMBERSHIP 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that mes- 
sages had been received from the House of Commons to 
acquaint the Senate that the name of Mr. Jelinek has been 
substituted for that of Mr. Forrestall, that the name of Mr. 
Isabelle has been substituted for that of Mr. Francis, and 
that the name of Mr. Francis has been substituted for that 
of Mr. Isabelle on the list of members appointed to serve 
on the Special Joint Committee on Employer-Employee 
Relations in the Public Service. 


REGULATIONS AND OTHER STATUTORY 
INSTRUMENTS 


JOINT COMMITTEE—CHANGE IN COMMONS MEMBERSHIP 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 
sage had been received from the House of Commons to 
acquaint the Senate that the name of Mr. Brewin has been 
substituted for that of Mr. Leggatt on the list of members 
appointed to serve on the Standing Joint Committee on 
Regulations and other Statutory Instruments. 


IMMIGRATION ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—MESSAGE FROM COMMONS 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, a message 
has been received from the House of Commons to return 
Bill S-12, to amend the Immigration Act, and to acquaint 
the Senate that they have passed this bill without 
amendment. 


Senator Flynn: Perhaps it was a simple bill after all. 


Senator Langlois: They did it in record time too. 
Thanks to the Senate, it became simple. 


DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Senator Langlois tabled: 


Copies of Report entitled ‘“‘Tomorrow’s Capital,” a 
regional planning concept proposed by the National 
Capital Commission, 1974. 

Report of the President and statement of accounts 
of the Industrial Development Bank for the fiscal year 
ended September 30, 1974, pursuant to section 30(4) of 


the Industrial Development Bank Act, Chapter I-9, 
R.S.C., 1970. 


Copies of contracts between the Government of 
Canada and the municipalities of Parkdale and Sher- 
wood, Prince Edward Island, for the use or employ- 
ment of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, pursuant 
to section 20(3) of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
Act, Chapter R-9, R.S.C., 1970 (English text). 


Report of the Canadian Grain Commission for the 
year ended December 31, 1973, pursuant to section 14 
of the Canada Grain Act, Chapter 7, Statutes of 
Canada, 1970-71-72. 


THE SENATE 
CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS 


Senator Haig: Honourable senators, before the Orders 
of the Day are called, I wish to draw your attention to the 
beautiful Christmas tree which decorates the foyer of the 
Senate. It is a tribute to the joyous season, and deserves 
the congratulations of those responsible for its execution 
and decoration. 


The tree itself is a donation of Senator Coté, and to him 
we give our thanks. 
@ (2010) 

To the staff of the chamber, for their work and dedica- 


tion, we offer our thanks, and we hope this representation 
will extend to our personal lives for many years to come. 


I earnestly request, Madam Speaker, that you extend 
our thanks to those responsible for this beautiful 
decoration. 


FIRE LOSSES REPLACEMENT ACCOUNT ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—THIRD READING 
Senator McDonald moved the third reading of Bill 
C-18, to amend the Fire Losses Replacement Account Act. 
Motion agreed to and bill read third time and passed. 


FOOD AND DRUGS ACT 
NARCOTIC CONTROL ACT 
CRIMINAL CODE 


BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING—DEBATE CONTINUED 


The Senate resumed from Thursday, December 5, the 
debate on the motion of Senator Neiman for the second 
reading of Bill S-19, to amend the Food and Drugs Act, the 
Narcotic Control Act and the Criminal Code. 


Hon. Henry D. Hicks: Honourable senators, I think 
Senator Neiman made a very good and balanced explana- 
tion of this legislation when she moved second reading, 
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and I do not think it is necessary for me to add too much 
to it, though there are two observations in particular that I 
want to make. Before doing so, I should like to say that I 
think Senator Neim&an’s presentation of the issue at stake 
in this bill was somewhat more balanced and rational than 
that of our good medical friend, Senator Sullivan, who 
seemed to me to be trying to get across the idea that in 
some way or other we were legitimizing or approving of 
the use of marihuana or soft drugs, and that the relaxa- 
tions in this bill constituted a major change in the law. To 
me they do not do that, and it certainly would be wrong if 
anyone were led to think that they did. 


Let us take a look at the clauses which deal with 
penalties for possession in the proposed legislation under 
the Food and Drugs Act as compared with the penalties 
imposed under the Narcotic Control Act. For simple 
possession the maximum penalties are roughly halved. But 
one should bear in mind that under the Narcotic Control 
Act the maximum penalties apply to any drugs, including 
hard drugs such as heroin and so on, and it is highly 
unlikely that for first offences the maximum penalties 
provided in the Narcotic Control Act would ever in fact be 
imposed by a judge or magistrate. It seems to me that to 
roughly halve the maximum penalties presently in the 
Narcotic Control Act for summary conviction under the 
Food and Drugs Act is not unreasonable. It brings the 
penalties more into line with those in other penal sections 
used by the courts of this land. 


For trafficking, of course, the penalties are much more 
severe. But again we should realize that under the Narcot- 
ic Control Act this maximum penalty applied to heroin, 
opium and other hard drugs, whereas the maximum penal- 
ties that we are talking about under this new legislation 
apply only to marihuana or cannabis derivatives. Traffick- 
ing penalties on indictment under the Narcotic Control 
Act can be as severe as imprisonment for life, whereas the 
maximum penalty for trafficking in marihuana under this 
bill on indictment is imprisonment for not more than ten 
years. This seems to me to be a not unreasonable change. 
Similarly, the penalties for the import or export of canna- 
bis will be reduced for this drug from the maximum which 
applied to any narcotic. They can be imprisonment for life 
but not less than seven years, and this bill proposes a 
penalty of not more than fourteen years’, and not less than 
three years’, imprisonment. I emphasize that these max- 
imum penalties under the Food and Drugs Act apply only 
to cannabis derivatives, and not to the hard drugs with 
respect to which maximum penalties are imposed under 
the Narcotic Control Act. 


However, the two sections that I hope will be given 
careful attention by the committee to which this bill will 
be referred are sections 52 and 53. On their face, they seem 
to me to be bad law. One of the things this bill would do is 
make it possible to proceed by way of summary conviction 
with lighter penalties for the various offences relating to 
marihuana or cannabis. The proposed new section 52 of 
the Food and Drugs Act is: 


For the purposes only of the Identification of Crimi- 
nals Act, a person charged with or convicted of an 
offence under section 48 or an offence punishable on 
summary conviction under section 49, 50 or 51 shall be 


deemed to be charged with and to have been convicted 
of an indictable offence. 


If we proceed by way of summary conviction, then the 
offence ought to be a summary conviction offence, and we 
ought not to say that for the purposes of the Identification 
of Criminals Act, or for any other purpose, a summary 
conviction can be regarded as a conviction for an indict- 
able offence. I hope the committee will inquire from the 
officials of the department as to the reasons for this, and I 
hope they will be able to satisfy me and other honourable 
senators when the bill is returned to the chamber that 
there is a valid reason for making this distinction which, 
as I say, on its face, seems to me to be bad law in the 
extreme. 


Honourable senators, my second comment has to do 
with the new section 53, which says that if you proceed 
against a person for trafficking, the procedure shall be 
conducted along exactly the same lines as if you were 
proceeding against the person for possession, and if the 
accused person is found guilty of possession, even though 
he has been accused of trafficking, you proceed on the 
same basis as if he had been accused of possession. If he is 
found guilty then subsection (2) of section 53 continues: 


. if the court finds that the accused was in posses- 
sion of the cannabis contrary to subsection 48(1), he 
shall be given an opportunity of establishing that he 
was not in possession of the cannabis for the purpose 
of trafficking, and thereafter the prosecutor shall be 
given an opportunity of adducing evidence to estab- 
lish that the accused was in possession of the cannabis 
for the purpose of trafficking. 


In other words, you proceed against an accused person 
for the offence of trafficking, the procedure goes along 
exactly the same lines that would be followed’ if he were 
accused merely of possession for his own use. If he is 
found guilty of possession, immediately the burden of 
proof shifts and he is placed on his defence, and must 
show that he did not possess it for the purpose of traffick- 
ing. Even after his defence is in, the prosecution may then 
adduce further evidence to show that he did possess the 
drug for the purpose of trafficking. 


I am always suspicious of legislation of a criminal or 
quasi-criminal nature that shifts the burden of proof from 
the Crown to the accused person. Again, I hope the Legal 
and Constitutional Affairs Committee—which I presume 
is the committee to which this legislation will be 
referred—will inquire very carefully into the reasons for 
this shifting of the burden of proof. Personally, I am 
against such provisions in our criminal or quasi-criminal 
law, and unless there are very good reasons why the 
burden of proof should shift here then this section should 
be amended. 


Honourable senators, I hope that when this bill is 
reported by the committee we shall see different versions 
of both sections 52 and 53. Aside from that, it seems to me 
that this is good legislation. 


@ (2020) 


Years ago I remember a distinguished clergyman saying, 
in relation to prohibition, that with respect to sumptuary 
laws governments cannot go beyond the acknowledged 
customs of their people. It is said that we are in a position 
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now where as many as one million people in Canada have 
had recourse to soft drugs of one kind or another. Surely 
we cannot proceed as if all these offences were the most 
serious indictable offences envisaged when the Narcotics 
Control Act was written many years ago. In conformity 
with modern practice, I believe we should not make of 
these teenagers—some of them scarcely teenagers—crimi- 
nals, by convicting them of an indictable offence before 
they are even 14 years old, which is presently the case 
under the Narcotics Control Act. 


I do not think for one minute that this legislation in any 
wise gives the approval of the Parliament of Canada to the 
use of even the softest of drugs; but I do think it makes the 
penalties more reasonable, and has the beneficial effect of 
not branding as hardened criminals the young people who, 
in the kind of world in which we live today, seem, in ever 
increasing numbers, to be induced to experiment with 
these drugs. 


Honourable senators, I support the legislation, but again 
I urge the committee to give careful consideration to the 
two points I have made relating to the new sections 52 and 
53 of the Food and Drugs Act. 


Senator Sullivan: May I say to the honourable senator 
that in no way did I intend to implicate the young people 
in my remarks on this particular legislation. 


As a medical man, what I wish the honourable senator, 
as a layman, would do for my benefit, and that of the 
house, is differentiate between the habitual trafficker in 
marihuana and the habitual trafficker in any other narcot- 
ic drug. 


Senator Hicks: Honourable senators, my distinguished 
colleague knows very well that I cannot do that any more 
than he can. To put it another way, he may be able to do it 
from his point of view as a medical practitioner, but the 
facts before all of us are that many of his colleagues in the 
practice of medicine hold divergent views. Unfortunately 
for us who have to legislate, this is not a matter on which 
the medical profession will give us a solid, united answer 
to the problems concerned. To me it is unfortunate that 
there are medical men who are on record as saying that 
there is no harm in the use of marihuana or cannabis 
derivatives and so on, while at the same time there are 
others on record who hold the view that to start smoking 
“grass” is to start on the road that leads inevitably to the 
use of hard drugs such as heroin and opium. All I can say 
is that I wish the medical profession would gét its facts 
together, and present us with a solid front in an attempt to 
answer some of these difficult questions. 


Senator Sullivan: I think the honourable senator must 
have been smoking marihuana himself, when he makes a 
statement like that. 

Some hon. Senators: Oh, oh! 

On motion of Senator Asselin, debate adjourned. 


DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRY, TRADE AND 
COMMERCE ACT 


BILL TO AMEND—REPORT OF COMMITTEE ADOPTED 


The Senate resumed from Thursday, December 5 the 
debate on the motion of Senator Hayden for the adoption 


(Senator Hicks.] 


of the report of the Standing Senate Committee on Bank- 
ing, Trade and Commerce on Bill S-15, to amend the 
Department of Industry, Trade and Commerce Act. 


Hon. Jacques Flynn: Honourable senators, when I 
moved the adjournment of the debate, it was simply with 
the intention of giving an opportunity to members of the 
Senate, who were not at the sitting of the committee, to 
look at the amendments. I am quite sure that all those who 
took the time to read them will realize that these amend- 
ments are worthwhile, and that they provide some safe- 
guards in the application of this legislation. 


This legislation has a definite purpose, and it should not 
be used for any other purpose than the one mentioned. It 
should help the Minister of Trade and Commerce to do 
certain things, none of which is to divulge information 
that should not be divulged or used for purposes other 
than those mentioned. 


Motion agreed to and report adopted. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the third time? 


Senator Langlois moved that the bill be placed on the 
Orders of the Day for third reading at the next sitting. 


Motion agreed to. 


FEDERAL BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT BANK BILL 
SECOND READING—DEBATE ADJOURNED 


Hon. John M. Godfrey moved the second reading of Bill 
C-14, to incorporate the Federal Business Development 
Bank. 


He said: Honourable senators, explaining this bill to the 
Senate— 


Senator Walker: Is it about hockey? 


Senator Godfrey: —is somewhat easier than introducing 
a bill which originates in the Senate. I have had the 
advantage of not only being able to read the speeches in 
the other place, but also the evidence given before the 
House of Commons Standing Committee on Finance, 
Trade and Economic Affairs. Because of that I think I 
have a greater appreciation of what is involved in this 
legislation than if I had to rely solely on the bill and a 
briefing from the department. 


The minister’s speech emphasized that this bill creates a 
brand new crown corporation, which will bear the name 
“Federal Business Development Bank,” to take care of the 
needs of small business which are not being met by the 
private sector, on terms and conditions that the small 
businessman can accept. 


After reading all the evidence presented to the House of 
Commons committee, I am inclined to approach this legis- 
lation from a different angle. I think that this house will 
be able to understand this bill better when I de-emphasize 
the newness of this corporation and say that in my opinion 
it essentially provides for the carrying on of the Industrial 
Development Bank under a new name, under a different 
department, with somewhat increased powers and objects 
and with additional capital. I propose, therefore to briefly 
outline the history of the Industrial Development Bank 
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and its present method of operation, and then point out 
the changes which have been provided for in this bill. 


The Industrial Development Bank was formed in 1944 
for the purpose of giving financial assistance to small 
industries where such financial assistance would not 
otherwise be available on reasonable terms and conditions. 
As the name implies, it was initially incorporated to pro- 
vide financial assistance to small businesses engaged in 
manufacturing; it was to be a bank of last resort and was 
to fill a gap then existing in the private sector. That the 
IDB was needed is illustrated by the fact that from the 
time the bank was established in 1944 up to its most recent 
fiscal year ended September 30, 1974, it had approved 
approximately 55,000 loans for a total of approximately 
$2.5 billion. These loans were made to more than 40,000 
businesses employing approximately 700,000 people. At the 
end of the fiscal year 1974, there were 23,550 customers on 
its books, representing outstanding loans and commit- 
ments of $1.1 billion. The IDB authorizes a loan every 15 
minutes of every working day. 


Since it commenced business, the IDB established that 
although it was making loans to small business enterprises 
that could not obtain financial assistance from the private 
sector on reasonable terms and conditions, the bank could 
still be operated at a profit. After it had been in operation 
for 18 years, RoyNat was formed by two banks and three 
trust companies, which made loans to small businesses 
secured by straight industrial mortgages which at that 
time could not be taken by chartered banks. 

@ (2030) 


There have been some criticisms of the IDB, some of 
which were expressed by witnesses appearing before the 
Commons committee, and I would like to briefly mention 
and deal with the main ones. 


The first criticism is that it does not take enough risks; 
that it is too conservative in its lending policies and 
requires the borrower to give too much security. This 
would appear on the surface to be a valid criticism, 
because its loss experience is approximately equal to only 
1% tol % per cent of net authorizations. However, what 
is more significant than this low loss ratio is the fact that 
approximately 25 per cent of all loans authorized become 
problem accounts. This proportion varies from region to 
region. The greatest incidence is in the Atlantic region, 
where the proportion was as high as 40 per cent at one 
time. At any one time approximately 12 per cent of their 
loans are actually in arrears; in some branches that is as 
high as 20 per cent, and in others as low as 8 per cent. 


When the bank does encounter a write-off, the propor- 
tion written off is, on the average, approximately 50 per 
cent of the amount authorized. What few people realize is 
that one of the great contributions of the IDB is that they 
nurse these problem accounts along in such a way, and 
with such advice and help, that the borrowers are able to 
stay in business, and that is essentially why the actual 
losses are very small. The bank realizes that its job is not 
merely to protect its interest and see that the loans ‘are 
repaid, but to help its small business customers by educat- 
ing them in sound business practices so that they can 
survive and prosper. 


Secondly, it was said that the bank took too long to 
process an application. Because of this criticism, the bank 


has streamlined many of its procedures, with the result 
that the average processing time of 35 days in 1968 has 
been cut to 15 days at the present time, with 50 per cent of 
all loans being authorized in 10 days or less. 


The third major criticism—and this comes mainly from 
other financial institutions—is that it competes with the 
private sector, and that the private sector can now provide 
most of the financial assistance required. 


I do not think there can be much criticism that the IDB 
competes with the chartered banks, because in every case 
where the IDB receives an application for a loan it com- 
municates with the manager of the chartered bank of the 
applicant to let him know of the application, what it is for 
and how much is requested, and to ask his views on it. 
This gives the chartered bank the opportunity to make the 
loan itself if it so desires. 


There was a submission to the House of Commons com- 
mittee on behalf of the Federated Council of Sales Finance 
Companies, and on behalf of RoyNat Limited. They con- 
tended that the IDB is not a lender of last resort, because 
it does provide financing where it is available elsewhere 
under reasonable terms and conditions. This statement 
was challenged before the House of Commons committee 
by representatives of the IDB. They pointed out that until 
fairly recently RoyNat would not lend less than $25,000, 
whereas half of the IDB loans are under $25,000. Further- 
more, RoyNat’s average loan is around $200,000, while the 
IDB’s average loan is $44,000, and in some branches would 
be around $35,000. The IDB maintained that this indicated 
an entirely different character from that of RoyNat; that 
RoyNat was essentially to help finance medium-sized 
businesses and that last year they only authorized some- 
thing over 500 loans, whereas the IDB authorized between 
9,000 and 10,000, and they were nearly all small. 


RoyNat, in its brief to the House of Commons commit- 
tee, contended that a substantial volume of the IDB: 


... is a result of an interest rate structure that is 
usually below that charged for funds with a similar 
term provided by private lenders. 


Evidence was given on behalf of the IDB that their: 


... rates normally would be above what a chartered 
bank would charge for a term loan. At present that 
would be somewhat less than what RoyNat would 
charge for a term loan. They might be more of less. 


The IDB follows exactly the reverse policy that is fol- 
lowed by private institutions in the private sector with 
respect to interest rates, because the IDB charges lower 
rates for smaller loans than they do for larger loans, on the 
theory that their job is to help small businesses and this is 
one way to do it. 


Some members of the House of Commons committee 
were critical of the submissions of RoyNat and the Federal 
Council of Sales and Finance Companies because they 
presented no evidence of an actual case in which the IDB 
were making loans that were available on reasonable 
terms and conditions elsewhere. The representative of 
RoyNat replied by stating: 

As far as adequate proof is concerned, I think it is 
very difficult for the private sector to come forward 
and give you actual specific cases. 
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I find it difficult to accept this statement, and if repre- 
sentatives of the private sector take the position before 
the Senate Standing Committee on Banking, Trade and 
Commerce, when it is considering this bill, that the IDB 
has been making loans that were available on reasonable 
terms and conditions elsewhere, then I suggest they 
should be asked to come up with actual cases to prove 
their point. 


The final major criticism that I have heard expressed 
about the IDB is that during a period of general monetary 
restraint the IDB’s business increases, because funds are 
always available to it. When asked this question before the 
House of Commons committee, Mr. Clarke, the General 
Manager of the IDB, replied: 


As a rule in these periods, any statement of policy 
on the part of the government or of the monetary 
authorities is usually so expressed as to seek to 
exempt small business from the burden or impact of 
that period of restraint. To the extent that that is the 
case, for the vast part of our business we would 
normally then expect to continue to help small busi- 
ness. In a period of restraint we have not regarded 
ourselves as an instrument for frustrating the inten- 
tions of those responsible for financial or monetary 
policy. We would not seek or expect to be a refuge for 
people who in the ordinary course of events might 
expect to be affected by the situation of restraint. 


Honourable senators, before discussing the differences 
between the new bank incorporated by this bill and the 
IDB, I should explain briefly two transitional provisions 
in the bill affecting the IDB. 


The IDB Act places two restrictions on the scale of its 
lending operations. Firstly, the total direct and contingent 
liabilities of the bank shall not at any time exceed ten 
times the aggregate amount of the paid-up capital and 
reserve fund. Secondly, the aggregate of the amounts of 
the loans or guarantee liabilities outstanding in amounts 
in excess of $200,000 shall not at any time exceed $200 
million. 


Because, on the basis of current projections, the IDB 
will have to curtail its lending activities before the new 
bank can start operations, this bill increases the IDB’s 
authorized capital by $50 million, thus providing it with 
new lending power for the last few months of its 
existence. 


@ (2040) 


They have already reached the limit of loans exceeding 
$200,000, so that in order that they can continue to make 
those loans over the next few months, this restriction in 
the Industrial Development Bank Act is repealed. 


Now what are the difference between the proposed new 
bank and the IDB? First, the most obvious difference is in 
the name. As I have mentioned, the IDB, when first incor- 
porated, restricted its loans to manufacturing enterprises. 
Loans will now be made to any kind of business enter- 
prise, so that the word “industrial” is somewhat mislead- 
ing, and “business” more accurately described its activi- 
ties. The addition of the word “federal,” I presume, is 
merely to emphasize the federal presence where the bank 
operates. 


{Senator Godfrey.] 


Secondly, the new bank can engage in the business of 
leasing, which is considered a desirable addition in order 
to equip the new bank with the full coverage of the 
various kinds of financial resources that are available to 
present-day businesses. 


Thirdly, section 16(1)(c) of the Industrial Development 
Bank Act requires that: 
—the amount invested or to be invested in the indus- 
trial enterprise by persons other than the Bank and 
the character of that investment are such as to afford 
the Bank reasonable protection. 


This bill requires that it: 


—should be such as to afford a reasonable expecta- 
tion of a continuing commitment to the enterprise by 
persons other than the bank. 


This change, combined with the move of the bank from the 
Department of Finance to the Department of Industry, 
Trade and Commerce, will, it is hoped, have at least a 
psychological effect on the officers of the bank, so that 
they will be inclined to take a somewhat more ven- 
turesome approach to the needs of the small businessman 
than they have in the past. 


I should point out, however, that the high percentage of 
their accounts which can be termed “problem” accounts, 


. or which are actually in arrears, would indicate that they 


have been considerably more venturesome in at least the 
recent past than they have generally been given credit for. 


Fourthly, as previously pointed out, the Industrial De- 
velopment Bank Act provides that the aggregate of the 
amounts of the loans or guarantee liabilities outstanding 
in amounts in excess of $200,000 shall not at any time 
exceed $200 million. This bill contains no such limit, but in 
section 4(2) it does provide that the new bank: 


—shall give particular consideration to the needs of 
small business enterprises. 


The IDB has a present equity capital base of $71 million, 
and a reserve fund of $33 million, with loans outstanding 
on September 30 of $983.6 million. The new bank will have 
an authorized capital of $200 million and a debt to equity 
ratio of 10 to one, so that it can make loans and commit- 
ments totalling $2.2 billion. 


Fifthly, the new bank is to provide management coun- 
selling services now provided by the Counselling Assist- 
ance to Small Enterprises Program, known as CASE, of 
the Department of Industry, Trade and Commerce, which 
will be absorbed into the new bank. 


Sixthly, the new bank will sponsor training programs 
for the promotion of good management practices. The 
bank will take over the owner-manager training program 
from the Department of Manpower and Immigration, 
which is oriented to specific aspects of small business 
management. The bank will also continue the one-day 
small business seminars provided by the IDB at different 
locations across Canada, particularly in small cities, towns 
and remote areas where such services are not otherwise 
available. 


Seventhly, the new bank will have power to develop and 
operate an information service and publish and distribute 
information relevant to the bank, as well as provide advice 
on federal and provincial programs for small businesses 
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and on assistance available to small businesses from 
others. These information services will be provided locally 
through all offices of the bank, will be free to all interest- 
ed persons and will be aimed at small firms that do not 
have the resources to seek help from the multiplicity of 
specialized sources of assistance to small businesses. 


Finally, the composition of the board of the new bank 
will be somewhat different from that of the IDB. The IDB 
has the same directors as the Bank of Canada, with the 
addition of the Deputy Minister of Industry, Trade an 
Commerce. From the private sector on the IDB board there 
is a director from each province, with two from each of the 
provinces of Ontario and Quebec. The Governor of the 
Bank of Canada is the president of the IDB, and the 
government is also represented on the board of the IDB by 
the Deputy Minister of Finance. 


The new bank will have two private sector directors 
chosen from each of the five geographical regions of 
Canada, and four persons selected from the Public Service 
of Canada. It is expected that the four from the Public 
Service will be the Governor of the Bank of Canada, the 
Deputy Minister of Finance, the Deputy Minister of Indus- 
try, Trade and Commerce and the Deputy Minister of 
Regional Economic Expansion. There is also a provision 
for regional councils each of not more than 12 members. 
There will be two directors for each region as well as a 
senior officer of the bank designated by the president, the 
balance being appointed by order in council from the 
private sector. 


To sum up, the new bank will be substantially the same 
as the IDB as it exists today, with the addition of 
increased capital— 


Senator Flynn: You said it. 


Senator Godfrey: —and new programs, particularly 
management training and information services, which will 
give the new bank a much greater range than the present 
IDB. The new bank is conceived as a body which will 
continue to help small business by combining the financial 
services of the IDB with management and information 
services which will help to improve the general level of 
small business management in the country. 


In conclusion, I should like to draw the attention of 
honourable senators to an amendment to section 36 of Bill 
C-14. This is the only amendment of substance since the 
bill was introduced into the other place. Its main purpose 
is to make it a legislative requirement that every applica- 
tion for financial assistance that involves a director or a 
member of a regional advisory council, or a person related 
to such director or member, be submitted to the board of 
directors for approval; and in addition it provides that 
information regarding the total amount of assistance 
given by the corporation under such circumstances be 
reported in the corporations’s annual report. This amend- 
ment considerably strengthens the original section 36. 


On motion of Senator Flynn, debate adjourned. 


TERRITORIAL LANDS ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING—DEBATE ADJOURNED 


Hon. Sidney L. Buckwold moved the second reading of 
Bill S-20, to amend the Territorial Lands Act. 


He said: Honourable senators, in introducing this bill, I 
am very careful not to say it is a simple bill. However, I 
can say with some confidence that it is a short bill. I do 
not think that should be too debatable. 


Bill S-20 amends the Territorial Lands Act. When I read 
the bill I asked for a definition, which is not in front of us, 
of what is meant by “territorial lands.” The following 
definition was given to me: 


Territorial lands mean lands of the Northwest Territo- 
ries or in the Yukon Territory that are vested in the 
Crown or of which the Government of Canada has 
power to dispose. 


That defines the area about which we are talking. 
Senator Flynn: What about the offshore land? 


Senator Buckwold: As far as I know, it is not included 
in the definition of the territorial lands referred to. 


Honourable senators, I should like to explain briefly the 
purpose of Bill S-20, to amend the Territorial Lands Act. I 
should state at the outset that the proposed amendment 
relates exclusively to one particular section of the act, 
namely, section 24. It is intended to modify the section in 
the act which prohibits employees of the Government of 
Canada from holding any interest in territorial lands, 
except under the authority of a specific order of the 
Governor in Council, and to remove from the act those 
penalties which are _ excessively premature and 
unnecessary. 


The present restriction was contained in the old Domin- 
ion Lands Act, the predecessor of the current act, and was 
intended to ensure the integrity of transactions between 
employees of the then Department of the Interior and 
private industry. In 1923, the prohibition, which covered 
mining rights as well as land interests, was extended to 
apply to the officials of all departments of the Govern- 
ment of Canada. On the repeal of the Dominion Lands Act 
and the coming into force of the Territorial Lands Act in 
1950, these sections were simply carried forward and 
expanded to prohibit shareholding or other pecuniary in- 
terest in any company or corporation which might have an 
interest in territorial lands. 


Over the years, it has been the practice for crown 
employees to request approval by order in council to 
acquire territorial land for personal use, such as a summer 
cottage, a fishing shack, or that type of thing. This form of 
direct interest in territorial lands can be readily controlled 
and regulated within the machinery established to admin- 
ister the lands in question; that is, through an order in 
council to deal with the physical acquisition of the land 
described. On the other hand—and this is the major prob- 
lem—there has not been one single instance of an 
employee requesting a similar order in council to purchase 
shares in a company or corporation with a land interest in 
northern Canada. Short of voluntary or accidental disclo- 
sure of any such interest by an employee, there is no 
satisfactory way of monitoring transactions between 
crown employees and the private sector. 

This leads to the further consideration of the ability of a 
person who invests in a company to maintain the kind of 
overview of that company’s operations which is necessary 
to determine whether it has a direct or indirect interest in 
territorial lands. Recent extensive exploration activity in 
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the north has seen many companies, such as insurance 
companies, mutual investment funds and other financial 
institutions, acquiring various rights to territorial lands, 
such as oil and mineral rights. Interests in these lands are 
often transferred between holding and operating compa- 
nies without public knowledge or notice to shareholders. 
Moreover, only a small percentage of crown employees 
have access to the kind of information about companies 
operating in the north from which they could derive a 
pecuniary interest. It seems unfair, therefore, to prevent 
employees generally from making investments on the 
same basis of financial risk as any member of the public. 


With the promulgation of the conflict of interest guide- 
lines for public servants on December 18, 1973, employees 
with any holdings that could place them in a potential 
situation of conflict of interest are expected to make 
appropriate disclosures. This eliminates the necessity for 
individual orders in council relating to shareholders, a 
requirement never practiced nor administratively possible 
to enforce, while at the same time ensuring the integrity 
of crown employees who invest in the corporate sector. 
Relying on the guidelines rather than the current section 
24 of the Territorial Lands Act will also limit the general- 
ity of the restrictions we wish to see applied to those who 
would be most likely to benefit from privileged 
information. 


The amendment before you is intended to accomplish 
this purpose. It will retain the requirement to have 
individual acquisitions of land sanctioned by orders in 
council but will make more realistic the application of 
prohibitions on crown employees in respect of any inter- 
ests in territorial lands. Finally, but perhaps most impor- 
tantly, it will remove the undesirable requirement for 
summary dismissal if the act should be contravened. 


Honourable senators, I think that gives you the legal 
background in connection with this legislation. In simple 
terms, the effect of this legislation is that if a crown 

rployee purchases land in the territories involved, an 
order in council is required; on the other hand, the govern- 
ment, by a general order in council, will be able to provide 
for the situations in general in which a shareholder of a 
company which has an interest in such lands will, in fact, 
not be breaking the law. As far as penalty is concerned, 
this bill will eliminate the serious penalty of summary 
dismissal, while retaining other forms of penalties in line 
with the act. 


If it is the wish of the Senate that this bill be referred to 
committee, I am advised that it should go to the Standing 


Senate Committee on Banking, Trade and Commerce. I 
commend this bill for your approval. 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, I should like to 
put a question to the sponsor of the bill. On the surface, it 
seems that an employee of the Government of Canada 
could, for example, buy some stock in a company listed on 
the stock exchange, such as CPR or Hudson’s Bay Mining, 
or one of a number of corporations, and that company 
could, without that individual’s knowing of it, acquire an 
interest in territorial lands. How is it proposed that that 
problem be solved? An ordinary shareholder cannot know 
what a large company may be doing as far as investments 
are concerned. 


Senator Buckwold: That, of course, is exactly what the 
bill is trying to accomplish. 


Senator Flynn: I am not against this bill. 


Senator Buckwold: The intent of this bill is to relieve 
that problem insofar as the potential liability of a crown 
employee is concerned. If passed, it will provide the gov- 
ernment with the opportunity to substitute authority for 
passage of orders in council in accordance with section 
24(1), which could apply to a class or classes of purchases 
or acquisitions of interests in territorial lands, whether or 
not they were made or acquired before or after the issu- 
ance of the order in council. In other words, the govern- 
ment could pass a general order in council which would 
make these transactions quite legal in so far as public 
crown employees are concerned. That, really, is the intent 
of the act. 


Senator Flynn: That may be so, but I am not entirely 
convinced. Therefore, I move the adjournment of the 
debate. 


Senator Choquette: After you have spoken on it, we 
will know all about it. 

Senator Flynn: It is not that simple. 

On motion of Senator Flynn, debate adjourned. 


THE ESTIMATES 
REPORT OF NATIONAL FINANCE COMMITTEE ON 
SUPPLEMENTARY ESTIMATES (B) ADOPTED 


The Senate proceeded to consideration of the report of 
the Standing Senate Committee on National Finance with 
respect to the supplementary estimates (B) laid before 
Parliament for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1975. 

Senator Langlois moved that the report be adopted. 

Motion agreed to and report adopted. 

The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 2 p.m. 
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The Senate met at 2 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 


Prayers. 


APPROPRIATION BILL NO. 4, 1974 
FIRST READING 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 
sage had been received from the House of Commons with 
Bill C-42, for granting to Her Majesty certain sums of 
money for the public service for the financial year ending 
March 31, 1975. 


Bill read first time. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the second time? 


Senator Langlois: With leave, later this day. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, you have 
heard the motion and it cannot be debated without unani- 
mous consent. Is there unanimous consent? 


Some Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Senator Flynn: At the end of the Orders of the Day. 
Motion agreed to. 


PRIVATE BILL 


INTERNATIONAL AIR TRANSPORT ASSOCIATION—REPORT OF 
COMMITTEE 


Senator Haig, Chairman of the Standing Senate Com- 
mittee on Transport and Communications, reported that 
the committee had considered Bill S-18, respecting Inter- 
national Air Transport Association, and had directed that 
the bill be reported without amendment. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the third time? 


Senator Haig moved that the bill be placed on the 
Orders of the Day for third reading at the next sitting. 
Motion agreed to. 


BANKING, TRADE AND COMMERCE 


COMMITTEE AUTHORIZED TO MEET DURING SITTING OF THE 
SENATE 


Senator Langlois, with leave of the Senate and notwith- 
standing rule 45(1) (a) moved: 

That the Standing Senate Committee on Banking, 
Trade and Commerce have power to sit while the 
Senate is sitting today, and that rule 76(4) be sus- 
pended in relation thereto. 

Motion agreed to. 


EMPLOYER-EMPLOYEE RELATIONS IN THE 
PUBLIC SERVICE 


SPECIAL JOINT COMMITTEE—CHANGE IN SENATE 
MEMBERSHIP 


Senator Langlois, with leave of the Senate and notwith- 
standing rule 45(1) (i), moved: 


That the name of the Honourable Senator Cottreau 
be substituted for that of the Honourable Senator 
Thompson on the list of senators serving on the Spe- 
cial Joint Committee on Employer-Employee Rela- 
tions in the Public Service; and 


That a message be sent to the House of Commons to 
acquaint that House accordingly. 


Motion agreed to. 


@ (1410) 
CONFLICT OF INTEREST 
REFERENCE OF GREEN PAPER TO COMMONS COMMITTEE— 
QUESTION 


Senator Croll: Honourable senators, the House of Com- 
mons endorsed the following resolution and passed it, and 
I quote: 


That the Green Paper entitled “Members of Parlia- 
ment and Conflict of Interest” tabled on November 27, 
1974, be referred to the Standing Committee on Privi- 
leges and Elections; and 

That, after the Committee has concluded its deliber- 
ations and submitted its report on the aforementioned 
matter, it be authorized to consider and make recom- 
mendations upon the subject-matter of Ministers and 
conflict of interest and Public Servants and conflict of 
interest. 


My question is, what provision is being made, or has 
been made, for our participation in a matter which affects 
senators and members of the House of Commons equally? 


Senator Langlois: The only thing I can say at this stage 
is that consideration is being given to this subject, and 
that the matter will be referred to this house in due 
course. 


DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRY, TRADE AND 
COMMERCE ACT 


BILL TO AMEND—MOTION FOR THIRD READING—DEBATE 
ADJOURNED 
Senator Langlois moved the third reading of Bill S-15, 
to amend the Department of Industry, Trade and Com- 
merce Act. 
Senator Grosart: Honourable senators, I move that the 
debate on third reading be adjourned to the next sitting. 


Motion agreed to. 
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NARCOTIC CONTROL ACT about the effects of marihuana and the damage it causes. I 

CRIMINAL CODE do not think there is a need to go into any great detail on 


BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING—DEBATE CONTINUED 


On the Order: 


Resuming the debate on the motion of the Honour- 
able Senator Neiman, seconded by the Honourable 
Senator Deschatelets, P.C., for the second reading of 
the Bill S-19, intituled: “An Act to amend the Food 
and Drugs Act, the Narcotic Control Act and the 
Criminal Code”.—(Honourable Senator Asselin, P.C.). 


Senator Asselin: Honourable senators, as I am not ready 
to speak, I yield the floor to Senator Lawson. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Has the Honourable Senator 
Lawson permission to proceed instead of the Honourable 
Senator Asselin, P.C.? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Hon. Edward M. Lawson: Honourable senators, in 
rising to speak to what I consider to be a very important 
piece of legislation, I want at the outset to congratulate 
Senator Neiman for the balanced, objective and unemo- 
tional way in which she presented this bill to the chamber. 
I think that the main difficulty we will have in dealing 
with this legislation will be to control our emotions so that 
we can properly consider its intent and purpose. I know 
that this will be difficult for me. In his speech Senator 
Sullivan referred to newspaper headlines which conveyed 
the impression that the government is showing increased 
tolerance and less concern about the use of cannabis and 
the kind of drugs specified in this legislation. Whether we 
like to accept it or not, that is the impression that is going 
to be conveyed, and one of the serious things we have to 
overcome in the legislation, as well as the inequities in the 
law that the legislation is concerned with, is the wide- 
spread idea, which is flowing from the mouths of some 
teachers and others, that there is no harm caused by the 
use of cannabis, or marihuana. A quick end should be put 
to that kind of misinformation. 


After the bill had been introduced here I had occasion to 
listen to an “action line” type of program over a local radio 
station. It was an “interesting and intellectual” conversa- 
tion between the radio host and the caller, who was an 
admitted user. The caller was explaining for the benefit of 
the radio audience how pleased he was that the govern- 
ment recognized that there was no harm in the use of 
marihuana and how people must understand that it was 
not like alcohol which has the effect of impairing driving 
ability, but on the contrary would improve your vision, 
make you able to see things in greater perspective and 
give you greater concern for other automobile drivers, 
improve your reflexes, and so on. That was the kind of 
garbage that was being poured out unchallenged for the 
benefit of countless poor, misguided souls to believe and 
accept. 


For these reasons, while I understand the objective and 
the purpose of the legislation, I believe a real effort will 
have to be made to see to it that that kind of misinforma- 
tion does not continue to go out unchallenged and that we 
do not appear to be giving our blessing to the use of 
marihuana or to its greater use, easier use or more accept- 
able use. 


{Senator Grosart.] 


it, but I should like to read one review of the situation in 
the United States as reported in Healthways magazine of 
September, 1974: 


The United States is in the throes of a full-scale 
marihuana epidemic—and the situation is getting 
worse. 


That is the warning being issued by the Senate 
Internal Security Subcommittee following extended 
investigation. 


Use of marihuana and hashish have increased so 
dramatically over the past six years, says Subcommit- 
tee Chairman James O. Eastland (D. -Miss.), that: 


“On a per capita basis, the United States may be the 
number one cannabis-using nation in history.” 


Senator Eastland blamed the “epidemic” on the 
casual attitude too many Americans have about the 
drug, many considering it “harmless.” This is not so 
he said. 


Among other things, researchers have found that 
cannabis: : 


Accumulates in the brain and gonads like DDT. 


Produces fetal deformities in animals—in addition 
to abortions and stillbirths—in a manner resembling 
the damage done by thalidomide. 


Results in breakage and serious damage to human 
chromosomes. 


Seriously reduces the body’s ability to produce 
DNA, a critical component of all cells including the 
reproductive cells. 


According to Dr. Gabriel Nahas of Columbia-Pres- 
byterian Medical Center, who recently published his 
findings on DNA damage caused by marihuana: 
“Impairment of DNA synthesis might be considered 
one of the most damaging long-range effects for any 
drug chronically used by a large segment of the 
population.” 


Dr. Olav J. Braeden, director of the United Nations 
Narcotics Laboratory in Geneva, said recent research 
indicates that marihuana may be even more danger- 
ous than had previously been believed. 


This is also the thrust of six recent scientific papers 
written by experts in various countries. 


“These scientists warn us,” says the senator, “that 
widespread use of cannabis can do serious genetic 
damage to future generations—it is almost like play- 
ing Russian roulette.” 


I think that is a fair summary of all the studies and 
reports that have been made. Clearly, I am on the side of 
those who say it is a damaging drug and that it is a matter 
of serious concern that nothing should be done to encour- 
age the use of the drug, or seem to give our blessing to its 
widespread use. 


If we are going to do a proper job, we must offset the 
kind of misinformation that is being given. I do not know 
quite how we are going to stop it, but in the schools we 
should not let the students be told, “If you use this drug, 
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all of the things that are locked in your brain, all of the 
genius that is asleep there, will now be awakened. You 
will be able to write books, poetry, stories and will be able 
to make all kinds of mathematical formulas. All of these 
things will flow up unlocked by the use of this drug and 
you will live happily ever after.” I think an abrupt halt 
should be put to that kind of garbage. Perhaps we should 
arrange for some students to go to places like Vancouver— 
and I am not proud to admit that I come from there when I 
say this—the drug capital of Canada, because if they 
visited that place they would see young people ranging 
from 12 to 16 years of age virtually mindless vegetables as 
a result of using this drug. They are crying out for help. In 
almost every case when I talk to my friends on the police 
force they tell me that every major hard-drug user has the 
same story: “I started out using the soft drugs. I started 
out using the non-addictive drugs.” While marihuana may 
be held to be technically non-addictive, nevertheless it is 
part of the environment in which the people who use it are 
involved; they are surrounded by it, and that is addictive 
of itself. 


There is a need for some educational balance so that 
these young people can see the other side, because if it is 
as good as some of them would have you believe, we have 
a duty to put LSD in the nation’s drinking water so that 
we can unlock all these super-brains—that is, if you 
believe all that garbage. But if we do not believe it, it 
seems to me that we have a responsibility to make it very, 
very clear and to balance this misinformation by pointing 
out the dangers of the use or the continued use of canna- 
bis. Furthermore, we certainly should not be so naive as to 
believe that everybody will be as objective as Senator 
Neiman in understanding the purpose of the legislation. 
Certainly these merchants of death who are selling the 
product, promoting it and distributing it, are going to take 
great comfort from anything said in this chamber or in our 
hearings that might lead one to believe that the govern- 
ment now recognizes that it is less dangerous or that the 
government is taking a more tolerant view of its use. I 
think we are going to have to be very careful in the 
conduct of the hearings and in what we say about the use 
of these drugs. I believe that this legislation will go to the 
committee of which Senator Goldenberg is chairman, and 
it is comforting for me to know that we shall have as 
chairman a man of his calibre, a man who has the ability 
to put an end to any kind of misinformation flowing 
around and who has the ability to keep the entire subject 
in its proper perspective. 


@ (1420) 


I would hope that in the course of our committee hear- 
ings, those organizations and individuals—and I can 
understand that there should be some concern about 
individuals wishing to make representations—who have 
information or knowledge that would be helpful to us in 
the preparation of this legislation or even better legisla- 
tion should be brought forward. 


I think also, honourable senators, that it is extremely 
important, when we are talking about lesser penalties for 
the possession of these drugs, that we should not fall into 
the trap of giving the impression that we believe users are 
only going to have them for themselves, that they will 
import them only for their own exclusive use and have no 


contact or involvement with anybody else. Anybody who 
has the remotest contact with persons involved in the use 
of these drugs knows that nothing could be further from 
the truth, that the very people who are using them are 
doing so from a great feeling of insecurity and that they 
desperately need these drugs and the companionship and 
the environment and the contact with other users, and 
that the whole game is to smoke them and to share them, 
and to entice and seduce others into using them and 
sharing them. 


Here I am not talking about pushers or traffickers; I am 
talking about individual users. Let us not be blinded by 
those who say, “I am going to import it for my own use, to 
go off into a quiet room to meditate and cogitate and have 
these bursts of genius.” It does not happen that way. You 
need to talk to some of the groups involved with this, the 
police, the magistrates and some of the parents who have 
had to read the dreadful initials O.D., D.O.A.—overdose, 
dead on arrival. Let us talk to some of those people. You 
are not dealing with clinically clean drugs. You have the 
worst possible kind of product being used and abused by 
these individuals, who are supposedly using it only for 
their own use but who are also sharing it with others, 
leading to the serious damage that follows from that. 


I think it is imperative that when we talk about this, 
while we try to set aside some of the emotion, we must 
keep in mind that we are talking about human frailties 
and concerns and we are not going to be able to remove 
totally all of the emotion. But I think it is imperative that 
we talk with judges, policemen, social workers, and par- 
ents whose children have been deformed or who have been 
turned into vegetables or who have died as 4 result of the 
misuse and the abuse of these substances. 


I would only caution the committee in dealing with this 
bill that reading between the lines of the legislation I hear 
voices crying out for help, and when we come to consider 
this legislation we should be certain that we are doing 
more good than harm. 


On motion of Senator Asselin, debate adjourned. 


TERRITORIAL LANDS ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING 


The Senate resumed from yesterday the debate on the 
motion of Senator Buckwold for second reading of Bill 
S-20, to amend the Territorial Lands Act. 


Hon. Jacques Flynn: Honourable senators, I am not at 
all sure that I should have resumed this debate today. 


Senator Greene: Well, then, why don’t you sit down? 


Senator Flynn: If I were to follow the example of 
Senator Greene, then I would never be on my feet and I 
would not contribute much to the work of the Senate. In 
saying that, I have no objection to Senator Greene’s being 
critical of me as long as he has no objection to my being 
critical of him. 


Senator Greene: Fair enough. 


Senator Flynn: If he wants to speak on this measure, he 
can always adjourn the debate. 

I was listening last evening to the speech by Senator 
Buckwold explaining this legislation and although from 
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reading his speech today I am quite satisfied that he gave 
a very good explanation of the bill, I doubt that anyone 
dealing with this matter for the first time—since it deals 
with a very unfamiliar section of an almost unkown piece 
of legislation in our statutes—would have been able last 
evening to grasp the purpose of this bill. That is why I had 
some doubts as to whether I should have delayed until 
later my contribution to the debate on this bill. It seems to 
me that this is a typical case of a piece of legislation that 
comes from a departmental official who has had a brain- 
wave and says, “I think we should correct this; it is going 
too far.” I say this, honourable senators, because there is 
one point in Senator Buckwold’s speech that is quite 
revealing. As reported at page 371 of Hansard, he said: 


Over the years, it has been the practice for crown 
employees to request approval by order in council to 
acquire territorial land for personal use, such as a 
summer cottage, a fishing shack, or that type of thing. 
This form of direct interest in territorial lands can be 
readily controlled and regulated within the machinery 
established to administer the lands in question; that 
is, through an order in council to deal with the physi- 
cal acquisition of the land described. 


Now I come to the main part that I want to draw attention 
of the Senate to: 


On the other hand—and this is the major problem— 
there has not been one single instance of an employee 
requesting a similar order in council to purchase 
shares in a company or corporation with a land inter- 
est in northern Canada. Short of voluntary or acciden- 
tal disclosure of any such interest by an employee, 
there is no satisfactory way of monitoring transac- 
tions between crown employees and the private sector. 


I want to draw to the attention of the Senate that this 
legislation is based on no fact at all and no precedent that 
would justify the amendment. They say there is no reason 
for bringing in this legislation but they will bring it in 
anyway just in case. The result of proceeding in this way 
will be to reveal a lot of legislative shortcomings. 


@ (1430) 


The Territorial Lands Act has been on the statute books 
for many years, but it deals only with the territorial lands 
of the Yukon and Northwest Territories. Section 2 of the 
act defines territorial lands as being: 


—lands in the Northwest Territories or in the Yukon 
Territory that are vested in the Crown or of which the 
Government of Canada has power to dispose; 


I therefore ask the sponsor of the bill about offshore rights 
or the seabed that the federal government claims to be 
within its jurisdiction, especially since the decision of the 
Supreme Court concerning the seabed off the British 
Columbia coast. That judgment refers only to the British 
Columbia coast, and I do not think it can necessarily be 
applied to the Atlantic provinces or to the Province of 
Quebec. What about those territorial lands? This bill is not 
concerned with them, and that is where, in, at any rate, 
my perspective, the prospect of conflict of interest is most 
dangerous. 


It is quite obvious that today everybody is concerned 
about conflict of interest—shades of Watergate or what- 
ever else you want. I do not think the piecemeal approach 


{Senator Flynn.] 


to a solution adopted in this bill is the right way to deal 
with this problem, or what the bill is trying to achieve. 
This problem of the federal property in the seabeds off the 
British Columbia coast is not covered by this piece of 
legislation, and my quick study of the Statutes of Canada 
indicates to me that there is no other legislation dealing 
with this problem if it ever arises. 


The second thing is that this bill is trying to soften up 
the legislation as it stands today. Section 24 of chapter T-6 
of the Revised Statutes of Canada, 1970, the Territorial 
Lands Act, says: 


(1) No officer or employee of or under the Govern- 
ment of Canada shall, directly or indirectly, in his 
own name or in that of any other person, purchase or 
acquire any territorial land or any interest therein, 
nor shall he be interested as shareholder— 


And I underline ‘“‘shareholder’’. 


—or otherwise in any corporation or company pur- 
chasing or acquiring such lands or any interest there- 
in except by or under authority of an order of the 
Governor in Council. 


(2) Every person who violates this section is liable 
to summary dismissal on the order of the Minister, but 
his dismissal does not affect the right that any person 
may have to bring against him any civil or criminal 
action. 


This last part of the sentence is to me entirely useless. 


In any event, what is provided here is that an officer of 
the government or employee of the government who 
acquires an interest in a territorial land or a share in a 
company which has an interest will be dismissed. The act 
tries to soften this up by saying that the order in council 
may apply: 

(a) to a particular interest in a particular corporation 
described in the order or to interests in a class or 
classes of corporations described therein; and 


(b) where the order so specifies, to a particular inter- 
est or to interests acquired before the making of the 
order. 


When you read that you find that there is very little 
difference between the existing legislation and what this 
bill tries to achieve. We already have the provision of the 
order in council. We do not have any dismissal provided, 
but there is the possibility of an order in council. The only 
thing it achieves is to do away with the possibility of 
dismissal of an employee or an officer of a department 
who acquires such an interest, directly or indirectly. 


However, this is not sufficient, first, because, as I said, it 
does not cover the real problem that we have today with 
the seabed, which may be under the jurisdiction of the 
federal government, and, secondly, because an officer of a 
department or an employee of the government may not 
know what a company in which he acquires a share or a 
few shares, especially of a public company whose stock is 
listed on the stock exchange, is doing. 


Unless it is the intention of the government to use 
subsection (2) of the proposed new section 24 to exempt 
entirely from the application of section 24 all companies 
listed on the stock exchange—yesterday I mentioned CPR 
and Hudson’s Bay Mining, and could have mentioned Bell 
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Telephone, which I think Senator MclIlraith mentioned— 
which must acquire some territorial rights under the fed- 
eral government to operate the services in distant territo- 
ries, like Frobisher Bay or some other such place, an 
officer of a department or an employee may buy some 
shares and, without knowing it, contravene this act. If it 
were the intention of the government to exempt by an 
order in council all these companies, the stock of which is 
listed on the stock exchange, and which may be operated 
in a public way under government supervision, for 
instance, then I think this is not at all the proper way to 
achieve this end. 


The last thing I want to draw to your attention is that 
there has been published, as you know, a green book 
entitled Members of Parliament and Conflict of Interest. In 
this green book, and especially in the draft bill concerning 
the independence of members of Parliament, a rule is set 
down which is not followed here—although I do not know 
why—concerning members of the Commons or senators, 
saying that we may not participate in a government con- 
tract. Clause 4(1)(b) of the draft bill says: 


if it is a contract with a corporation whose shares are 
publicly traded and the total number of the issued 
shares of the corporation held by or for the Member 
and his spouse or the Senator and his spouse, as the 
case may be, is not more than five per cent of the total 
number of shares. 


This is an approach that appears to be logical on the 
surface. One may quibble about the percentage of shares 
allowed to be held by anyone. I think five per cent of the 
shares of a large publicly owned company is quite an 
important interest. That could be reduced to perhaps one 
per cent. But the point is that this avenue should have 
been followed in this piece of legislation. 


For these reasons, I would suggest that the bill be 
referred to committee so that we can find out if there is 
something substantial behind it, and if it really will 
achieve what its initiator had in mind. 


@ (1440) 


The last thing that I want to suggest that the committee 
deal with is a problem concerning the French version of 
the bill. It is faulty at certain points, but these shortcom- 
ings have been drawn to the attention of the officials, and 
it is my understanding that it is to be corrected by an 
amendment in committee. 


For these reasons, I think this bill, although it would 
appear to be simpler than some of the bills we have dealt 
with up to now, should receive very particular attention in 
committee. I should hope that we would find out then if it 
is really useful, or if it is only the very limited plugging of 
a loophole, or the applying of an insignificant remedy to 
the problem the sponsor suggested it was intended to 
solve. 


Senator Greene: Will the honourable senator permit a 
question? 


Senator Flynn: Yes, certainly. 


Senator Greene: Am I to understand from his words 
that he doubts whether there is federal jurisdiction over 
the off-shore continental shelf, or over the seabed to the 
extent permitted by international law? If this is his con- 


cept—as I understood it to be from his speech—is he 
speaking for his party in putting forward that contention? 


Senator Flynn: The honourable senator is always inter- 
ested in dealing with something other than the subject 
matter at hand, but I have no objection to answering his 
question. 


I have been very careful to say that that is a decision of 
the Supreme Court, that the seabed off the shores of 
British Columbia is under federal jurisdiction. I did not go 
further. If Senator Greene wants to know my views as far 
as the other seabeds are concerned—let us say those off 
the shores of the provinces of Quebec, New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia, and even Newfoundland—I would tell him 
that I doubt very much that they come under the federal 
government’s jurisdiction. This, however, is not directly 
related to this bill. I was just talking incidentally about 
this. If the honourable senator wishes to have a debate on 
this part of the matter I have no objection. All he has to do 
is put a motion on the Order Paper. 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, in the absence 
of, and on behalf of, the sponsor of the bill, I would like to 
comment briefly on the remarks made by the Leader of 
the Opposition. I am in accord with his suggestion that 
this bill be referred to one of our standing committees. 
Last night the suggestion was made by the sponsor, and 
others in this chamber, that this bill should be referred to | 
the Standing Senate Committee on Banking, Trade and 
Commerce. Even though this committee has within its 
competence matters relating to natural resources, I should 
have thought that this particular bill has only very little 
relationship with that subject. It deals rather with the 
operation of the previous legislation having to do with the 
acquisition of land by employees of the government. 


I would suggest—and it is my intention so to move— 
that this bill be referred to the Standing Senate Commit- 
tee on Legal and Constitutional Affairs, rather than the 
Banking, Trade and Commerce Committee. That is what I 
intend to do if the bill gets second reading. 


Senator Flynn: I think it is a good idea, so that Senator 
Greene can raise his problems too. 

Senator Langlois: I am not opening the door to him. 

Motion agreed to and bill read second time. 


REFERRED TO COMMITTEE 
The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the third time? 


On motion of Senator Langlois, bill referred to Standing 
Senate Committee on Legal and Constitutional Affairs. 


Motion agreed to. 


ELECTORAL BOUNDARIES READJUSTMENT ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING 


Hon. Martial Asselin moved the second reading of Bill 
C-214, to amend the Electoral Boundaries Readjustment 
Act. 

He said: Honourable senators, in introducing this bill I 
shall not say it is a simple bill, because my leader does not 
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like the expression. I will say instead that it is a short bill, 
and a not very complicated one. 


This is a private members’ bill which, in the other place, 
stood in the name of the member for Edmonton West, Mr. 
Marcel Lambert, and which received the unanimous 
approval of that house. This is why it is before us now. It 
is rare that private members’ bills ever get beyond second 
reading in the other place, so it is obvious this one struck a 
very responsive chord. 


The bill deals with the Electoral Boundaries Commis- 
sion and the way in which that commission operates. The 
Electoral Boundaries Commission, to refresh our memo- 
ries, is that body entrusted, under the terms of the Elector- 
al Boundaries Readjustment Act, with the task of dividing 
provinces up into electoral districts. Prior to that commis- 
sion’s being set up, electoral districts were decided upon 
by a committee of the House of Commons, and what that 
boiled down to, in effect, was that a cabinet minister from 
any given province saw to redistribution, and the house 
committee merely went through the motions. Needless to 
say, the redistribution achieved in those circumstances 
was not at all objective. Political advantage was all too 
often the only consideration in the making of changes, and 
it was therefore decided to have redistribution carried out 
by an independent objective body. 


Although this has been an improvement over the former 
system, it has not worked out perfectly well, and the bill 
before us represents an attempt to iron out some of the 
kinks in the system. 


What the bill seeks to do is to require that the Electoral 
Boundaries Commission for a province, when making its 
report, support with reasons its recommendations con- 
cerning: (1) the division of that province into electoral 
districts; (2) the description of the boundaries of each 
such district; and (3) the representation and name given 
to each district. 


The reason for this is fairly simple. Section 20 of the 
Electoral Boundaries Readjustment Act allows that, on a 
notice of motion, a member of the other place may object 
to recommendations made in a commission report. It com- 
pels him, however, to specify “the provisions of the report 
objected to, and the reasons for the objection.” 


It was thought by the member for Edmonton West—and 
the House of Commons agreed unanimously—that the 
rules of debate in that house would be better observed if 
the recommendations of a commission were reasoned 
amendments to which debate might more effectively be 
directed. 


@ (1450) 


Having the commission’s reasons why it has acted the 
way it has will serve to limit debate—which in the other 
place is not a bad idea at any time. When a member sees 
why the commission did what it did he may be driven to 
the conclusion that, all things considered, that was the 
proper course to follow. If he does not agree then, at least, 
he will be able to point out to the commission where he 
considers they went wrong. Being in possession of the 
reasons that led to their conclusions, he can point out 
errors of fact or interpretation or faulty reasoning, if such 
exist. This will make for much better debate. 


(Senator Asselin] 


The amendment is commendable because, while the 
commission system, in theory, might be better than the old 
method, in practice it has not always worked marvellously 
well. It would appear that, preparatory to making their 
recommendations, certain commissions have not gone to 
much effort to acquaint themselves fully with the elector- 
al districts they were redistributing. Apparently their 
members have not even been conversant with some of the 
most elementary facts concerning the geography and 
demography of the areas under study. As a result, they 
have made many inadequate recommendations, which the 
politicians have been hard pressed to correct, not knowing 
precisely why the particular recommendations were made. 


Section 13 of the Electoral Boundaries Readjustment 
Act sets down certain criteria to be used by a commission 
in reaching its conclusions. However, this has not proven 
satisfactory. There are still serious discrepancies in the 
decisions of the various provincial commissions. No one is 
suggesting that decisions based on the same general facts 
must always be identical but, surely, the same logic and a 
coherent philosophy should appear to have been relied 
upon in reaching conclusions. 


This bill will serve to make the commissions explain 
their decisions and that is never a bad thing. Pronuncia- 
mentoes ex cathedra do not have their raison d’étre in 
anything that touches the political representation of citi- 
zens. People entrusted with the responsibility of making 
judgments on how and to what extent Canadians are to be 
represented in Parliament should be compelled to explain 
how they reach their various conclusions. That would 
seem to be elementary in a democratic system, but it was 
left out of the original act. The oversight is being corrected 
by this bill—and it is high time. 


The bill deals with a matter of particular interest to 
members of the House of Commons. I refer to the redistri- 
bution of electoral districts and the fact that reasoned 
arguments should be given when changes are made by the 
commissions. Since this bill received unanimous approval 
from those whom it most intimately concerns, I think it 
should receive approval here also. Although I, personally, 
see no particular reason for sending this bill to committee, 
if any senator ‘wants it sent to committee, I shall be 
pleased, as its sponsor, to move at the appropriate time 
that this be done. 


I would refer those honourable senators who want to 
investigate or inquire about this bill to the proceedings of 
the committee of the other house where this bill was 
studied. They can look into the answers given by the 
returning officer who appeared before the committee and, 
in doing so, they will note that he agreed to the change 
proposed by this bill. 


Motion agreed to and bill read second time. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the third time? 


Senator Asselin moved that the bill be placed on the 
Orders of the Day for third reading at the next sitting. 


Motion agreed to. 
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SECOND READING—DEBATE ADJOURNED 


Hon. Léopold Langlois moved the second reading of Bill 
C-42, for granting to Her Majesty certain sums of money 
for the public service for the financial year ending March 
31, 1975. 


He said: Honourable senators, as you will no doubt 
recall, royal assent has already been given to two supply 
bills covering estimates for the current fiscal year. The 
-first provided interim supply for the months of April, May 
and June. The second, assented to on October 30, 1974, 
provided full supply for the balance of the main estimates 
as well as full supply for supplementary estimates (A). 


The bill introduced today provides for full supply for 
supplementary estimates (B), which total $1,749 million. 
These latest estimates consist of approximately $802 mil- 
lion in statutory items; $801 million in budgetary items; 
and $146 million in non-budgetary authorities. The total 
estimates tabled to date for 1974-75 consist of budgetary 
expenditures of $24,515 million and non-budgetary expen- 
ditures of $1,436 million, giving a grand total of $25,951 
million. 


The second supplementary estimates were referred to 
the Standing Senate Committee on National Finance on 
November 26 last. These estimates were discussed in com- 
mittee on December 5 with the President of the Treasury 
Board and his officials. The form of the supply bill is the 
same as that passed in previous years, except that addi- 
tional borrowing authority in the amount of $2.5 billion is 
requested. The first supply bill for the current year pro- 
vided borrowing authority in the amount of $3 billion. 
This additional borrowing authority is mainly the result 
of higher than expected sales of Canada Savings Bonds. If 
honourable senators so wish, I am willing, later on in this 
debate, to give further information in this respect. 


The supplementary estimates covered by this bill would 
seem to be quite large. Over $1,200 million—three-quarters 
of the total—results from inflationary pressures. Some of 
the items included are-for new costs created by inflation, 
but a large number cover increased expenditures adopted 
by the government to ease the impact of inflation on 
Canadians. This is consistent with the government’s 
established policy of selective counter-measures to allevi- 
ate the severe effects that can be caused in some sectors of 
our society by rapidly rising prices. 


@ (1500) 


For example, the government has doubled the provision 
made for subsidies for manufacturing milk and cream 
from the original $125 million included in the main esti- 
mates. It has also provided additional money for the beef 
quality premium program which operated until August 
1974, and which has now been replaced by a price subsidi- 
zation program. These two items are covered in the esti- 
mates in the form of a payment into the Agricultural 
Stabilization Account. 

In addition, in relation to inflation, these supplementary 
estimates provide for the following: 

First, payments to the provinces under the Federal-Pro- 
vincial Fiscal Arrangements Act which have been 
increased by $202 million. These additional payments are 
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the result of increased tax yields in certain provinces 
largely attributable to the effects of inflation; 


Second, compensation to the railways of $118 million to 
offset the freeze on the level of freight rates throughout 
this year; and 

Third, an additional $125 million for contributions to the 
provinces under shared cost programs affecting hospital 
insurance and university education. 


Another portion of these supplementaries relates to eco- 
nomic development and supply, including such items as 
$18 million more in capital subsidies for the construction 
of commercial and fishing vessels; $20 million for a loan 
towards the completion of the heavy water plant at Glace 
Bay; and $55 million in loans to the CNR and $19 million to 
the Northern Canada Power Commission for hydro 
projects in the north. 


Finally, there are social measures including $30 million 
for Indian Economic Development and other needs of our 
Indian and Inuit population, and $90 million related to the 
Local Initiatives Program for this season and last season. 


These estimates, as in previous years, seek authority to 
finance new items through complete or partial offsets in 
other votes in this same program or other programs of a 
ministry where funds can be made available through the 
exercise of restraint, or where changing circumstances 
permit lower expenditures. Items which are completely 
offset are treated as $1 votes in order to bring them before 
Parliament for authorization. Here again, if honourable 
senators so wish, I am ready to give further explanation or 
information concerning these $1 items. 


There is a total of 25 $1 items included in these supple- 
mentary estimates. These items consist of (a) items 
authorizing transfer from one vote to another—13 items; 
(b) items authorizing grants—6 items; (c) item authoriz- 
ing the deletion of debts due the Crown—1 item and (d) 
items authorizing the write-off of losses in working capi- 
tal advances, loan guarantees and amendments to previous 
appropriation acts—5d items. 


Lists of these $1 items have already been prepared and 
were distributed to members of the National Finance 
Committee for their review. They were considered at the 
meeting when the supplementary estimates were before 
the committee. 


Honourable senators, I think I have covered the most 
important features of this bill and if some further expla- 
nations are requested then, let me repeat, I am at your 
disposal to try to supply the answers. 


Hon. David A. Croll: Honourable senators, I wish to 
speak to one particular item that appears in the schedule, 
to bring to the attention of the Senate that at the last 
general conference of the United Nations Educational 
Scientific and Cultural Organization, UNESCO, held in 
Paris in November of this year, it was decided by a 
majority vote not to spend money already allocated to the 
State of Israel in the sum of $24,000 or $25,000. 


Senator Grosart: Would the honourable senator give us 
the vote item to which he is referring in the supplemen- 
tary estimates? 


Senator Croll: I am speaking with reference to the 
heading of External Affairs. There is no one specific item 
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to which I want to refer. My fear is that this money has 
already been voted and it may be spent. 


I am told by the department that the contribution of the 
State of Israel to UNESCO is many times the $25,000 
allocated. The Canadian contribution to UNESCO has 
already been voted, and so it is too late for me to ask you 
to do anything about that now and I do not so ask. But the 
Canadian contribution in the last two years has been $1.75 
million, and for the next two years it is expected to be $2 
million. 


Canada voted for the general UNESCO budget, and I am 
told that it was discussed and voted on totally. It is after 
that that specific allocations for individual countries are 
accepted or rejected, and when the amount earmarked for 
Israel came to a vote, Canada voted against its rejection 
and against excluding Israel from the grant. However, the 
vote went the other way and Israel was excluded from the 
regional organizations, and cultural aid was withheld. 
This result came about through the endeavours this year 
of the communists assisted by the Arabs. 


As I have said, honourable senators, nothing can be done 
now to withhold support since funds have already been 
voted and probably spent or, if not spent, at least commit- 
ted. At this time the United States is seriously considering 
withholding any further contribution, and has so stated. 
Switzerland is cutting its contribution and other nations 
are ready to follow suit. Many European, United States 
and Israeli teachers, scientists and artists have declared 
that they will have nothing to do with the organization 
any more. My purpose in rising here today is to implore 
Canadians who contributed to UNESCO—teachers, scien- 
tists and others—to do likewise, and to withhold any 
contribution they have to make to UNESCO until such 
time as UNESCO comes to its senses. 

@ (1510) 


This is an organization that has in the past actually 
prided itself on its non-political nature. This action will 
not enhance the agency’s image abroad amongst scholars, 
intellectuals and other people of good will in the world. 


I take this opportunity to serve notice that when money 
needs to be voted for this organization there will be others 
besides myself in Parliament who will raise their voices. 
At that time UNESCO will face a backlash, and a very 
heavy backlash, and I ask them to come to their senses and 
correct the wrong they are doing. 


Senator Grosart: Could I ask the honourable senator a 
question of the very interesting point he has raised? I was 
aware of this in a general way from some statements made 
in the United States about their reaction. Is it the situa- 
tion that we vote a lump sum to UNESCO, and then have 
no control whatsoever over the policy decisions that may 
be made, such as he has indicated, in respect of the 
spending of that $2 million? Is this the situation he is 
drawing to the attention of the Senate? 


Senator Croll: You are quite right in what you say. A 
total budget is accepted. They then earmark so much for 
each country, and we have a vote on that earmarked 
money. We voted against denying this money to Israel, but 
we were in a minority. 


Senator Grosart: Would the honourable senator in due 
course give us names of the countries that voted for this 
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extraordinary decision by UNESCO, in view of the fact 
that UNESCO is said to have had a long background of 
non-political decisions? Hence the importance of the 
names of the countries who either abstained or voted 
against rejecting the UNESCO contribution to Israel. This 
goes far beyond UNESCO. It goes to the whole problem of 
our aid program, in which we have deliberately taken 
decisions not to allow political complexions of countries, 
or our political relationships with any country, to inter- 
fere with our general allocation. 


I thank the honourable senator for raising this matter. I 
think it is something we should pursue in depth, because 
this could apply not merely to Israel. The same kind of 
situation could apply to any other country. UNESCO 
might decide that they are not going to extend various 
grants under the UNESCO program to Commonwealth 
countries or to any other country, and I think this is a 
matter that we should examine very, very carefully. 


Senator Godfrey: May I ask the honourable senator a 
question? What is the proportion of money involved that 
has been denied to Israel in relation to the total budget of 
UNESCO? 


Senator Croll: The total budget of UNESCO is $170 
million. 


Senator Godfrey: How much was Israel supposed to 
get? 


Senator Croll: $25,000. 
Senator Godfrey: $25,000? 
Senator Croll: Yes. 


Senator Godfrey: Are you suggesting that because they 
do not get $25,000 the other $169 million odd— 


Senator Croll: We are contributing $1.75 million. 


Senator Godfrey: But are you suggesting that every- 
body should stop contributing to UNESCO because of a 
decision not to give Israel $25,000? 


Senator Croll: Yes. I am suggesting that, in order to 
correct this wrong, other people do not contribute to 
UNESCO. The people who contribute their services are 
scientists, artists and cultural people. I am suggesting that 
they withhold them. It is a very reasonable request. I am 
sure it will be heeded in the United States and other parts 
of the world, and I hope in Canada. 


On motion of Senator Grosart, debate adjourned. 


BUSINESS OF THE SENATE 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, I move that the 
Senate do now adjourn. 


Before the motion is put, perhaps I may be permitted to 
remind honourable senators that a meeting of the Special 
Committee of the Senate on Science Policy will be held as 
soon as the Senate rises in Room 356-S. 


Senator Grosart: Would the Deputy Leader of the Gov- 
ernment be kind enough to tell us if there are any other 
committee meetings scheduled today after the adjourn- 
ment of the Senate? 
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Senator Langlois: To my knowledge this is the only one. 
I understand the notice of this committee meeting has 
been sent out. 


Senator Grosart: I am informed that the Standing 
Senate Committee on Banking, Trade and Commerce is 
now sitting, and that another committee— 


Senator Langlois: We agreed to a motion permitting 
that committee to sit while the Senate was sitting. 


Senator Grosart: I am aware of that, but I am informed 
that there is another committee that has called a meeting 
of its steering committee at the same time. As I under- 
stand it, we are in the position of having three committees 
sitting when the Senate adjourns. 


I would again ask that there be some kind of control 
over decisions by committee chairmen to call meetings 
that conflict with one another. I would ask the Deputy 
Leader of the Government whether he will not consider 


having some kind of central control through the Commit- 
tees Branch so that the committee chairmen have some 
knowledge of these serious conflicts? 


Senator Langlois: I am glad Senator Grosart has raised 
this question. In his absence on official duty in Europe 
last week I put forward a suggestion, which I have dis- 
cussed with the Leader of the Opposition, that there be a 
clearing house to co-ordinate the work of the committees, 
so that there is no undue duplication of their work. This 
suggestion has been accepted by the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion, and I understand we are to have a further discussion 
on it this very week. I am glad this point has been raised, 
because this is a very important problem that we have to 
face and study. 


Senator Grosart: Thank you. 
Motion agreed to. 
The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 2 p.m. 
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The Senate met at 2 p.m., Honourable Maurice Bourget, 
P.C., Speaker pro tem in the Chair. 


Prayers 


EMPLOYER-EMPLOYEE RELATIONS IN THE 
PUBLIC SERVICE 


SPECIAL JOINT COMMITTEE—CHANGE IN COMMONS 
MEMBERSHIP 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tem informed the Senate that 
a message had been received from the House of Commons 
to acquaint the Senate that the names of Messrs. Forre- 
stall and Baker (Grenville-Carleton) have been substitut- 
ed for those of Messrs. Jelinek and Fairweather on the 
Special Joint Committee on Employer-Employee Relations 
in the Public Service. 


DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Senator Langlois tabled: 


Text of Statement made in the House of Commons 
by the Secretary of State on December 11, 1974, 
announcing that the federal-provincial programme on 
bilingualism in education has been extended to 
include the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, with leave of 
the Senate and notwithstanding rule 45(1)(g), I move that 
when the Senate adjourns today it do stand adjourned 
until tomorrow, Friday, December 13, 1974, at 11 o’clock in 
the forenoon. 


Motion agreed to. 


[Translation] 
THE HONOURABLE RENAUDE LAPOINTE 
CONDOLENCES ON DEATH OF BROTHER 


Hon. Sarto Fournier (de Lanaudiére): Honourable 
senators, I should like to say a word on the passing away 
of one of the brothers of Madam Speaker. 


Others may have done so before me, but I should like to 
express to the one who presides over our deliberations 
with such discretion, modesty and competence, our condo- 
lences on the recent passing away of one of the members 
of her family, her brother. We did not know him. He 
probably lived like most good people, very discreetly, but 
performing every day, every week and every year 
throughout his life, his duty as a citizen. 


On my own behalf—for I have no authority to speak for 
everyone, but I feel that each and all honourable senators 
share my point of view in this regard—I express to our 


Speaker my condolences on the loss that bereaves her. We 
therefore offer her the assurance of our deepest sympathy. 


Hon. Léopold Langlois: Honourable senators, I have 
had the opportunity, as indeed have the Leader of the 
Opposition and other honourable senators, to express per- 
sonally our condolences to Madam Speaker. 

I fully agree with the words just spoken by Senator 
Fournier (de Lanaudiére) and, I am sure, so do all my 
colleagues. 


@ (1410) 
[English] 
PRIVATE BILL 
INTERNATIONAL AIR TRANSPORT ASSOCIATION 
THIRD READING 


Senator Macnaughton moved the third reading of Bill 
S-18, respecting International Air Transport Association. 


Motion agreed to and bill read third time and passed. 


ELECTORAL BOUNDARIES READJUSTMENT ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—THIRD READING 


Senator Flynn moved the third reading of Bill C-214, to 
amend the Electoral Boundaries Readjustment Act. 


Motion agreed to and bill read third time and passed. 


FOOD AND DRUGS ACT 
NARCOTIC CONTROL ACT 
CRIMINAL CODE 


BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING—DEBATE CONTINUED 


On the Order: 


Resuming the debate on the motion of the Honour- 
able Senator Neiman, seconded by the Honourable 
Senator Deschatelets, P.C., for the second reading of 
the Bill S-19, intituled: “An Act to amend the Food 
and Drugs Act, the Narcotic Control Act and the 
Criminal Code”’.—(Honourable Senator Asselin, P.C.). 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, I understand that 
Senator Prowse wishes to speak and I would yield to him, 
on behalf of Senator Asselin. 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tem: Has the Honourable 
Senator Prowse leave to speak? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Hon. J. Harper Prowse: Honourable senators, I should 
like to thank the Leader of the Opposition for his indul- 
gence. This bill is apt to be misunderstood by many people. 
Nearly all who have followed the news on the radio, 
television or in the press will be surprised to find that this 
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bill does not make the use of cannabis or marihuana, legal 
in this country. 


What we are concerned with on second reading is the 
principle or purpose of the bill, not the details of the 
various clauses. The purpose is to take prosecution for 
simple possession of marihuana out of the Narcotic Con- 
trol Act. Under this act, all persons found in possession of 
marihuana have a heavy burden of proof thrown on them, 
and this is contrary to the doctrine which presumes that a 
man is innocent until proven guilty. Under the Narcotic 
Control Act—and as prosecutor I have seen this happen— 
there may have been evidence of a microscopic amount of 
cannabis having been in the pocket of a person’s trousers. 
This was sufficient to put him into a position where either 
he had the burden of proving that he was completely 
innocent, had no knowledge of this and could have had no 
knowledge of it, or he would be faced with a conviction for 
trafficking and could be sentenced to life imprisonment. 
Now, that is the way the Narcotic Control Act reads. 


But this is really a new phenomenon, one which has 
come upon us only since 1966. It was my privilege during 
the years 1963 to 1965 to act as the representative of the 
Minister of Justice and the Attorney General of Alberta in 
all prosecutions brought in Edmonton under the Narcotic 
Control Act. During that entire period it was considered a 
busy month if we had one case. Usually there were three 
cases every two months. That would have been the most 
we would ordinarily have dealt with during that entire 
period, and, of those cases, most of them involved known, 
hard-line addicts. In fact, during that whole period of 
time, there were only two cases which involved marihua- 
na. One involved a person who had come up from the 
United States with seven ounces of marihuana hidden in 
his automobile—for which he was sentenced to ten years 
in the penitentiary. In the other case the narcotics squad 
of the RCMP, in making a routine investigation of known 
addicts, entered a building in which five or six users were 
gathered round, and the RCMP found on the floor the 
smouldering end of what turned out to be a cannabis or 
marihuana cigarette. As there was no particular proof of 
whose cigarette it was, we were unable to get a conviction. 
But during that two-and-a-half to three-year period in 
Edmonton, of all the narcotics cases we dealt with those 
were the only two involving marihuana. 


In contrast to that situation, for the last seven or eight 
years the courts have been virtually inundated with cases 
involving cannabis. It is now the regular practice to have 
two prosecutors in the city of Edmonton to deal with 
prosecutions under the Narcotic Control Act, 99 per cent of 
which, as I say, deal with cannabis. I should say that there 
are a few cases involving LSD and one or two of the other 
mind-altering drugs as well. 


I should like to refer for a moment to the LeDain 
Commission report. That report is still the subject of much 
controversy, but one thing all the commissioners were 
agreed on with respect to the end results of the use of 
cannabis was that cannabis was not, per se, or in a dis- 
cernible way, the equivalent of heroin, for example, which 
is the hard drug with which we are most concerned and 
the use of which almost invariably destroys the user, not 
to mention the cost it imposes on society while that person 
is destroying himself or herself. 
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As Senator Neiman pointed out in her excellent intro- 
duction of the bill, more than half the people who are 
caught up in the use of this drug are adolescents. Unfortu- 
nately, not a few of them are barely beyond the age of 
puberty, which, as those of us who have raised children or 
can recall our own childhood know, is an age at which 
children experiment. Having suddenly become aware that 
they are in the world and are part of the society around 
them, they have an almost uncontrollable desire to try 
things out for themselves rather than to depend on what 
seems to them to be an endless stream of parental advice. 


@ (1420) 


A great deal of damage has, in my opinion, been done by 
the kind of assumption that was made so frequently when 
the drug problem was starting, namely, that anyone who 
was going to use cannabis was going to end up using 
heroin. The experience of young people looking around in 
situations where experimentation was going on convinced 
them that that kind of statement, at least on the face of it, 
was utter, absolute rubbish, and they assumed that we, or 
those of us who were trying to give them advice, were not 
a credible source of information because we made that 
exaggerated statement, which they quickly found by their 
own experience to be incorrect. They came to the conclu- 
sion that we were old fogeys, that we should mind our own 
business, and that they could safely go ahead with what 
they were engaged in. 


I remember talking one night to a young fellow of about 
23 years of age who had done two years in the penitentiary 
for simple possession of marihuana. The LeDain Commis- 
sion was then sitting, and he was wondering whether 
Parliament was going to legalize the use of marihuana. I 
said, “In no way will they be legalizing marihuana, or any 
of the other drugs.” He said, “Why not? You legalized the 
use of alcohol, which has been acknowledged by many 
who have made a study of drug use to be the No. 1 problem 
in North America today.” My answer was simply this: 
“What you say may be quite correct, but I am satisfied 
that if we were today dealing with the question of permit- 
ting the use of alcohol in our society for the first time, and 
in dealing with that question we had available to us all the 
information which years of abuse have given us, we would 
almost unanimously decide that the benefits were not 
worth the cost, and we would say, ‘No way will we let it 
in’.” It is here, however. It is here to stay. As individuals 
and as a society we have to learn to manage it as best we 
can. 


The tremendous increase in the number of young people 
using marihuana created a particular problem for the 
courts. All those engaged in the criminal justice system— 
the police, the attorney general’s department and others— 
were satisfied that anything that had to do with the 
promotion or the use of hard drugs like heroin had to be 
treated as a very serious crime against society, and that 
even a first offender deserved a severe sentence. The 
result is that under the Narcotic Control Act, which places 
cannabis in the same category as heroin, if the court comes 
to the conclusion that a person was found in possession of 
cannabis and had it knowingly in his control—that is, on 
his person or in any of the circumstances included in the 
definition of possession—then he is automatically placed 
in the position where he is no longer charged with mere 
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possession. The onus is on him to prove to the court that 
he did not have it for the purpose of trafficking. The 
presumption is that if he had any amount of the drug in 
his possession, no matter how minute, then it was in his 
possession for the purpose of trafficking and this carried 
with it a life sentence. Now, the penalties for possession of 
narcotics include seven years. They are all indictable 
offences. Here again I want to thank Senator Neiman for a 
very able description of what is meant by an indictable 
offence as compared to summary conviction. 


So, honourable senators, magistrates all across this 
country found themselves time and time again having in 
front of them bright and able young people, boys and girls 
on the verge of manhood and womanhood, who had been 
carrying out what I would call normal experimentation for 
an adolescent, and the magistrates found they had to deal 
with them as though they were hardened users of narcot- 
ics such as heroin. These young people were faced with 
sentences of up to seven years, and even for mere posses- 
sion the minimum sentence felt to be appropriate for 
conviction under the Narcotic Control Act was two years. 
This was penitentiary stuff. It meant taking a boy or girl 
out of grade 11, 12 or first year of university because of 
some momentary bit of nonsense, part of the normal pro- 
cess of growing up, and slapping them into a penitentiary 
with hardened criminals. When you do that, you are doing 
something to that person which in all probability will 
deprive society of the benefits that these people would be 
able to contribute to it after they had finished growing up. 


This in turn led to two results. Magistrates were reluc- 
tant to convict, and wherever they could do so they started 
giving suspended sentences or various forms of probation. 
But these young people still had criminal records. Then we 
brought in the amendments to the Criminal Records Act 
by which, if these people subsequently showed that they 
had changed their ways and no longer broke the law, these 
records could be hidden away, but could, of course, be 
revived if there were further offences. 


What this legislation before us now does is simply to say 
that for mere possession the person convicted will be 
treated under the Food and Drugs Act rather than under 
the Narcotic Control Act, where you find such things as 
“speed,” for example, and amphetamines. I cannot remem- 
ber offhand the schedule in which they are listed, but it 
also includes LSD and MDA and some of these mind-alter- 
ing drugs. This change gives greater leeway to our courts 
to deal with these young people on the basis of the facts 
presented to them. They are not tied to a law written with 
something else in mind. All we are doing is providing the 
machinery which will enable the courts to deal with these 
people more reasonably, having regard to the facts with 
which they will be faced in each individual case without 
having to impose minimum sentences of seven years or 
having to accept responsibility for the various options 
thrown open to them. 


But even here, honourable senators, we still retain the 
necessity for the accused person to prove his innocence 
until it becomes obvious that he is innocent, rather than 
leaving to the Crown the responsibility of proving his 
guilt until that guilt has been established beyond a reason- 
able doubt. Whether we might wish to change some of 


(Senator Prowse.] 


these things in committee when this bill goes there, as I 
think it should, is another question. 


Let me say, based on all the information one gets, that 
the occasional use of marihuana in moderation by mature 
adult persons or by younger persons as a mere matter of 
experimentation is probably much less dangerous than 
some of the other things which they ordinarily might do. A 
single marihuana cigarette smoked by one person is very 
unlikely to cause his death, but a single bottle of whiskey 
consumed in one session by a person who has built no 
tolerance to alcohol will be fatal. As a matter of fact, I 
believe that even a “mickey” or a 12- or 13-ounce bottle of 
our 70-proof liquor gobbled down in one gulp could prove 
fatal for younger people or those who had never consumed 
liquor before. The danger with marihuana is that it is now 
being used in the high schools. This is where we want the 
police to be free to concentrate on the pushers, distributors 
and traffickers. As a person passes through puberty into 
adolescence and adulthood, he is faced with moving into a 
world in which he has lived largely in fantasy. He must 
then live in the world of reality as mature people must live 
out their lives. 
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If a person at age 14 finds that by the use of this 
cigarette, or of any other drug for that matter, it is possi- 
ble for him to postpone facing up to reality, this then may 
become a way of life with him, and day after day he will 
refuse to face reality. These people escape responsibility 
by taking cannabis. This continues for three or four years 
and then their peer group, those of their own age, will 
have passed them by. At 18, by the time they will have 
reached the age of maturity, they will no longer have 
anything in common with their former age group; in fact, 
they will still be 14 as far as maturity is concerned. They 
become misfits in society, and are possibly beyond 
redemption. 


I know a psychiatrist who became involved in a case of 
an 18-year old youth who was picked up as a user of 
marihuana, having been involved in the whole drug scene. 
He had played around with other drugs, which is a point I 
shall come to in a moment. The psychiatrist was called by 
the defence counsel to see whether he could help in the 
defence and if he could do anything for the boy. He said, 
because of the circumstances I have just related, that 
there was nothing he could then do for him. He could 
probably do something for the parents if they wished to 
come forward. He could have done something for the boy 
two years previously, but now he was so used to escaping 
from reality every time it faced him unpleasantly that the 
psychiatrist doubted if he would ever be able to learn how 
to face up to it in common with mature people. That is a 
pretty damaging thing to happen to an individual, but it is 
a true experience. 


No one has accepted the argument that we are attempt- 
ing to make access to marihuana easier. We are not doing 
that at all. We are endeavouring to enable the criminal 
justice system prevent the trafficker, the manufacturer 
and those who profit out of human weaknesses from 
operating. We do not want, as a corollary to that, to 
completely destroy a large segment of those who should be 
the leaders of the future. 
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Finally, I wish to deal with the suggestion that marihua- 
na induces people to go on to heroin. There is no evidence 
that that in itself is true. But where a person uses 
marihuana in the company of people who habitually use 
other mind-altering drugs—those who are mainlining 
amphetamines and using heroin—it is a simple thing for 
that person to move on to other drugs, if he cannot be 
convinced of the difference between a drug that will not 
damage him too much if he uses it just once or twice and a 
drug that can undoubtedly damage him if he uses it at all. 


So we are trying to let the Narcotics Act do the job 
which it was intended to do, and to move marihuana into 
an area where we can still go after the cause of our 
concern without having to go after the young person. 


The number of people who go on to hard drugs do not do 
so because they use cannabis, but because, in order to use 
cannabis, they go into the drug subculture where the use 
of all drugs is common, and they are unable to make a 
distinction between the drugs. 


At the time when most of us were going through that 
particular period of our lives, there were no non-danger- 
ous drugs around. We may have wanted to experiment 
with the old man’s alcohol supply, but the last thing in the 
world we were going to do was to shoot anything into our 
arms with a needle, or get involved with drugs. 


Once young people discover they have been lied to about 
one drug, and they are in an area where other drugs are 
available—which are often pushed on them by the same 
people who pushed the cannabis—they will say, “Hell, I 
didn’t even feel it. I might as well try the other thing and 
perhaps it won’t bother me.” That is where the damage 
lies. Not all users become addicts, but we cannot afford to 
have any addicts, because the cost to society is too great, 
apart from the cost to the addict. 


We believe that these amendments will allow the police 
and law enforcement agencies in this country to deal with 
the key areas of production, supply, distribution, traffick- 
ing, and so on, without placing unfair and intolerable 
burdens on a great number of fine young people, on whom 
the future of this country depends, merely because of a 
moment’s adolescent experimentation. 


If, when considering the bill in committee, we look at it 
in that way, I submit, that we shall be doing a useful 
thing, not just for the young people of Canada in 
encouraging respect for the law, but also for the law 
enforcement agencies and the future of this country. 


Senator Mcllraith: I wonder if the honourable senator 
will permit a question? 


Senator Prowse: Yes. 


Senator MclIlraith: In his remarks, which I found both 
interesting and useful, he used the expression “mere 
possession” several times, and at the conclusion of his 
remarks the expression was used in reference to the crime 
of possession. He referred to a young person who merely, 
in a moment’s aberration, got possession of the substance. 
He went on to deal with the consequences of that type of 
situation. He said nothing about those who commit the 
offence of possession in a substantial way, as distinct from 
those who casually commit an offence. Since the offence 
in the legislation is possession and not mere possession, 
would the honourable senator care to elaborate on the 
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other class of offence, possession only as distinct from 
trafficking? 


Senator Prowse: Yes. The question of possession will 
now come under the Food and Drugs Act. The offence of 
possession is the same as that in the Criminal Code, 
physical control over any amount of the drug. The 
individual charged then has to establish that the drug was 
for his own use. The onus is on the accused to establish 
that it was for his own use. In other words, an accused has 
to satisfy the court that it was reasonable for him to have 
that amount of the drug for his own use. On the other 
hand, if the court comes to the conclusion, either because 
of the amount of the drug involved or the actions of the 
accused on being apprehended, that it is not satisfied it 
was for his own use, then he is subject to conviction of the 
offence of possession for the purpose of trafficking, which 
carries a much more severe penalty. 
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Also, on a charge of simple possession, the provincial 
court judge would have absolute jurisdiction to deal with 
the case. In other words, there would be no election. The 
offence would be dealt with by way of summary convic- 
tion, whereas under the existing legislation the Crown has 
an election as to whether to proceed by way of indictment 
or by way of summary conviction. 


To summarize, if I was found in possession of cannabis 
and able to satisfy the court that it was for my own use 
solely, then, under this proposed legislation, it would not 
be a serious offence. On the other hand, if it was proved 
that I was in possession of the drug for someone else’s use, 
or could not satisfy the court that it was for my use only, 
then I would be in much more serious trouble. 


On motion of Senator Asselin, debate adjourned. 


APPROPRIATION BILL NO. 4, 1974 
SECOND READING—DEBATE CONTINUED 


The Senate resumed from yesterday the debate on the 
motion of Senator Langlois for the second reading of Bill 
C-42, for granting to Her Majesty certain sums of money 
for the public service for the financial year ending March 
31, 1975. 


Hon. Allister Grosart: Honourable senators, I compli- 
ment Senator Langlois on his excellent presentation in 
introducing this bill, and particularly on the frankness 
with which he dealt with one of the serious problems to 
which this bill gives rise. In the course of his remarks 
yesterday, he said: 


The form of the supply bill is the same as that passed 
in previous years, except that additional borrowing 
authority in the amount of $2.5 billion is requested. 
The first supply bill for the current year provided 
borrowing authority in the amount of $3 billion. 


That sounds, on the surface, like a very simple statement. 
However, as I hope to indicate to honourable senators, 
clause 5 of this bill causes a major constitutional problem 
for the Senate. If honourable senators will bear with me, I 
will read clause 5, because it is essential to the point I 
hope to make. It reads as follows: 
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(1) The Governor in Council may, in addition to the 
sums now remaining unborrowed and negotiable of 
the loans authorized by Parliament, by any Act 
heretofore passed, raise by way of loan, under the 
Financial Administration Act, by the issue and sale or 
pledge of securities of Canada, in such form, for such 
separate sums, at such rates of interest and upon such 
other terms and conditions as the Governor in Council 
may approve, such sum or sums of money, not exceed- 
ing in the whole, the sum of two billion, five hundred 
million dollars, as may be required for public works 
and general purposes. 


Clause 5(2) reads: 


Subsection (1) shall be deemed to have come into 
force on the first day of April, 1974. 


Honourable senators, the problem arising out of clause 5 
is the requirement under the British North America Act, 
the Financial Administration Act, and the Rules of the 
Senate that we cannot deal with any appropriation which 
has not been recommended by the Queen’s representative. 
Rule 62 reads as follows: 


The Senate shall not proceed upon a bill appropriat- 
ing public money that has not within the knowledge 
of the Senate been recommended by the Queen’s 
representative. 


In this instance we are dealing with the appropriation of 
a sum of money that the Senate has no evidence whatso- 
ever has, to quote the words of the rule, “within the 
knowledge of the Senate been recommended by the 
Queen’s representative.” On the other hand, the facts are 
that it has not been recommended by the Queen’s repre- 
sentative. That fact was admitted, in effect, by the Presi- 
dent of the Privy Council in speaking on this bill in the 
other place. 


To indicate that I am not taking a political or partisan 
stand on this, perhaps I should say that there is also the 
clearest evidence, in the words of the President of the 
Privy Council, the Honourable Mr. Sharp, that he is very 
unhappy about the situation which developed because of 
certain strictures in the rules of the other place. In connec- 
tion with this bill Mr. Sharp, as reported at page 2143 of 
Hansard of Wednesday, December 11, said: 


I agree... that this was a most unusual proceeding. It 
was one that some of us were not aware of at the time 
the bill was introduced. 


He then went on to say: 


—I want to make it clear that I am not defending the 
procedure that followed. I hope we can avoid this sort 
of thing in the future. 


Honourable senators might ask me to validate some of 
the general statements I have made. Perhaps I should 
begin by quoting the British North America Act, which 
applies equally to us as to the other place. Whatever the 
arguments may be about the power of the Senate—the 
authority of the Senate—to deal with financial bills, the 
fact is that if the Senate does not deal with this bill it 
cannot become law. Whatever the arguments may be as to 
whether we should refuse to deal with it or not, the fact is 
that unless the Senate deals with this bill, it does not 
become law. Section 54 of the British North America Act 
states: 
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It shall not be lawful for the House of Commons to 
adopt or pass any Vote, Resolution, Address, or Bill 
for the Appropriation of any Part of the Public Reve- 
nue, or of any Tax or Impost, to any Purpose that has 
not been first recommended to that House by Message 
of the Governor General in the Session in which such 
Vote, Resolution, Address, or Bill is proposed. 


Honourable senators might ask how the government got 
into this impasse. It happened quite simply. Instead of 
presenting the bill in the “usual form,” the phrase which 
Senator Langlois used yesterday, the government decided, 
at the last minute, to insert clause 5. There was no refer- 
ence to the $2.5 billion in the estimates—the estimates, of 
course, having been presented on the recommendation of 
the Governor General. Normally, this would have been in 
the estimates, as it was before in the appropriation bill we 
passed in March of this year. However, someone slipped up 
this time, or someone deliberately tried to get away with 
it—I do not know which. But it is clear that the whole 
procedure is unconstitutional. There are two sections of 
the Financial Administration Act, in addition to what I 
quoted from our rules and the British North America Act, 
which make it clear that this bill cannot be passed in its 
present form, or should not be passed in its present form. 
Section 45 of the Financial Administration Act states: 


The payment of all money borrowed and interest 
thereon and of the principal of and interest on all 
securities issued by or on behalf of Her Majesty with 
the authority of Parliament is a charge on and payable 
out of the Consolidated Revenue Fund. 


That makes it very clear that what we are dealing with is 
an appropriation, apart from the fact that it comes to us in 
the form of an act, the short title of which is Appropria- 
tion Act No. 4, 1974. 
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Section 46 reads: 


All money required under section 44 to provide a 
sinking fund or other means of securing repayment of 
securities, the remuneration and compensation of reg- 
istrars and fiscal agents appointed under section 42 
and all costs, expenses and charges incurred in the 
negotiation or raising of loans or in the issue, redemp- 
tion, servicing, payment and management of any loan 
and any securities issued in respect thereof, may, with 
the authority of the Governor in Council, be paid out 
of the Consolidated Revenue Fund. 


I quote those sections of the Financial Administration 
Act because somebody might say this is not really an 
appropriation, it is not the spending of money; it is the 
borrowing of money. The Financial Administration Act 
makes it very clear that because there are these charges 
involved—charges for the handling of the loan, interest 
thereon and, of course, the eventual repayment—then this 
kind of borrowing for which authorization is now sought 
is an appropriation dated back by clause 5(2) to April 1974. 
And I repeat, it is an appropriation which under the 
British North America Act, under the Financial Adminis- 
tration Act and under the rules of this chamber is 
unconstitutional. 


Honourable senators might ask, ‘“‘What do you think we 
should do?” The first option, of course, would be to follow 
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our rules strictly, and I am quite sure there is no question 
that if we were to do that we would not deal with the bill, 
but would send it back to the House of Commons saying, 
“Sorry, but under our rules the Senate cannot proceed 
upon a bill appropriating money that has not, within the 
knowledge of the Senate, been recommended by the 
Queen’s representative.” I repeat, not only do we not have 
that knowledge, but we have the knowledge that it was 
not so recommended. Clause 5 was not recommended to 
the other place by the Queen’s representative. That is the 
situation that faces us. 


If we send the bill back to the House of Commons 
saying that under our rules we cannot deal with it, we 
shall immediately, of course, become involved in the old 
argument—to which the minister in the other place made 
a passing reference—as to whether we can deal in this way 
with a financial bill. It does not matter what the legal 
argument is. The facts are that if we say we will not deal 
with it, it cannot become law. Should we do that? I am not 
myself convinced that it should be immediately necessary 
to take that drastic action if the Senate is prepared to 
accept some easier alternative. 


I suggest that there are two alternatives. One is that we 
refer the whole bill back to the Standing Senate Commit- 
tee on National Finance. 


Senator Flynn: Not back. 


Senator Grosart: The Leader of the Opposition corrects 
me. We can refer the bill to the National Finance Commit- 
tee, because it has never been before the committee. 


This raises, of course, another breach of our conven- 
tions, and an assurance that was given some years ago by 
the Leader of the Government that the Senate would not 
discuss the components of an appropriation bill before 
they had been before the National Finance Committee. In 
fact, the statement has been repeated over and over again 
in the last few years that that is the practice and conven- 
tion of the Senate. I have to point out that this clause was 
never before the National Finance Committee. It was not 
in the estimates. Again I leave it to honourable senators to 
speculate why. 


On that count as well as on the other it seems to me that 
if we want to find a way out of this we should at least 
send the bill to committee, where perhaps the minister 
will come and give some of the answers that I think he 
would like to give, because there was no opportunity to 
deal with it in the other place. 


I say this without in any way criticizing the House of 
Commons, because under our rules that would not be 
permitted and I have no feeling of criticism. They sudden- 
ly found themselves bound by their own rules. On Novem- 
ber 22 supplementary estimates (B) were laid on the Table 
in the other place. On December 10, Mr. Sharp, for the 
President of the Treasury Board, moved that supplemen- 
tary estimates (B) be concurred in, and this was agreed to. 
Immediately Mr. Sharp moved that Bill C-42, the bill we 
are now considering, be read the first time and printed. 
That was agreed to, and he moved that it be read a second 
time and referred to the Committee of the Whole. At that 
point some questions were raised on clause 5, and I think 
the other place was in a mood to discuss this, but the 
chairman ruled that the committee was compelled “to pass 
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the bill clause by clause, without debate.” Under their 
procedure the bill went from first reading to second read- 
ing to being concurred in and third reading and passage 
all within less than ten minutes. 


As I say, I am not in any way critical. The house was 
bound by its rules. The chairman gave that interpretation 
to the rules, and the matter, of course, could not be dis- 
cussed further. The question was again raised on a point of 
privilege, but I shall not go into that. At that time the 
President of the Privy Council said that he did not like it 
at all, but there was no way out of it at that point. 


So the bill comes before us. What do we do? I said one 
alternative was to refer it to the National Finance Com- 
mittee. Another might be to refer only clause 5 to the 
committee, because that is the only clause in the bill that 
was not in the estimates and therefore not reviewed by the 
National Finance Committee. 


Apart from the constitutional question and the obliga- 
tion of Parliament to pay some attention to the British 
North America Act, to the Financial Administration Act, 
and to our own rules, there are other reasons why some 
questions should be asked about the bill in committee. 
When I say I have some doubts about the advisability of 
refusing to deal with it, I must add that I reserve the right 
to raise that point of order if the Senate is not able to 
agree to some kind of alternative that will at least put us 
in the position of being able to say, “We have done our 
best. At least we have given the minister an opportunity to 
answer some of these questions.” 


An amount of $2.5 billion is asked for in addition to the 
$3 billion that was granted previously by the March appro- 
priation act. The government has extended its authority 
for debt financing by $5.5 billion. At the present time it 
has almost $5 billion of this in cash, because the Bank of 
Canada’s weekly financial statistics statement, dated 
December 5, shows that the Government of Canada bal- 
ance—that is, on the securities outstanding account—is 
$4.926 billion. We have absolutely no other information 
whatsoever, except a broad statement that this is for 
“public works and general purposes.” From some of the 
evidence it is clear that it is not exclusively for public 
works, and nobody knows what “general purposes” are. 
That is another aspect I am quite sure the other place 
would have wanted to know about and which, had they 
not been bound by an anomaly in their rules, I am sure 
they would have insisted on knowing. That surely is the 
business of Parliament, to know the purposes, at least, for 
which the government intends to use supply, especially 
when it is in the sum of $2.5 billion, and particularly at a 
time when we must all be concerned about the federal 
government take from the GNP. The federal government 
debt—and that is the debt in this context—is up $4.2 
billion in one year. 


I think we would do some part of our job in the Senate if 
we refer this bill to committee and ask the minister, 
“What are you going to do with this? You have got $4.926 
billion in cash on hand. Is it the intention to retire some of 
the national debt with this?” We know that there are 
maturing this year at least issues 425, 430, 435 and 452 
totalling $1.7 billion; there are treasury bills in the amount 
of about $5.6 billion. Is that what this money is for? Is it 
going to retire debt, or will its effect be to increase perma- 
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nently the ceiling of about $30 billion which Parliament 
agreed on as sufficient for this year? 
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We do not know whether this is a temporary measure on 
the part of the government—whether it wants this tem- 
porarily to retire some debt in order to retain the legal 
ceiling authorized by Parliament—or whether this will 
actually create a new ceiling. I shall not go into the details 
of that. It would seem to be important that Parliament, 
through the Senate and through the Senate committee, 
obtain answers to such questions and to some others— 
questions seeking information about what the government 
intends to do with the $2.5 billion that it asks us to grant. 


I suggest, therefore, to the Deputy Leader of the Gov- 
ernment that this bill be referred to the National Finance 
Committee for consideration as soon as possible. We on 
this side have no wish to delay the bill. That is not the 
purpose of the suggestion I am making. I say, however, on 
behalf of this side, that I would have to reserve the right 
to raise the point of order as to whether, under our rules, 
we can deal with this bill when the evidence is conclusive 
that, if we follow our own rules, we cannot in conscience 
deal with it. I am suggesting an alternative, for the rea- 
sons I have indicated. 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators— 


Senator Flynn: Is the honourable deputy leader going to 
close the debate? Before the debate is closed, I should like 
to know whether he is willing to refer the bill to 
committee. 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, I am prepared 
to reply to the remarks just made by the Deputy Leader of 
the Opposition without closing the debate. 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Senator Langlois: And I can tell the honourable Leader 
of the Opposition that I cannot agree to the suggestion 
that it was made in error. 


Senator Flynn: I have no objection, if the Senate is 
willing to let the Deputy Leader of the Government speak 
now, on condition that he will not close the debate. 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tem: Is that agreed? 
Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Senator Prowse: Honourable senators, may I ask Sena- 
tor Grosart a question before we go any further? I am very 
interested in what he had to say about the overlooking of 
the consent of the Crown to this particular bill. Could he 
offer us an opinion on this point? It is one thing to say 
that we would be breaking one of the rules of the Senate, 
but does he consider this is a condition precedent so that 
the bill becomes a nullity because that condition precedent 
is not met? Or is this a situation where the Crown, by 
giving its consent by signature later, would be presumed 
to have corrected what is obviously an oversight? 


Senator Grosart: Honourable senators, I am not a legal 
expert. This point has been discussed. There are various 
ways it could be handled. The proper way—and it is not 
my opinion that it is the proper way; this is the opinion of 
others—is that the President of the Privy Council who 
introduced the bill, and the same President of the Privy 
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Council who said he was unaware that clause 5 was there, 
should have made the correction. He said he did not know 
clause 5 was in the bill, and he intimated that had he 
known it was there he would not have introduced it. 
Clause 5 could have been withdrawn from the bill and 
there could have been a recommendation from the Gover- 
nor General and another bill introduced. 

There are various ways in which it could have been 
looked at. The point is, from the authorities I have quoted, 
that there is no question that this does require a recom- 
mendation. It could be done. It does not nullify the whole 
bill, the whole intention of the government to get this 
money under the bill before us. It does not nullify that. It 
could be remedied. 


The President of the Privy Council said, “I hope this 
does not happen again; we have to do something to make 
sure it does not happen again.” So there is no question that 
the government is aware that someone has blundered here. 
That is not the greatest criticism in the world of any 
government, to say they have blundered. Every govern- 
ment blunders once in a while. 


Senator Prowse: May I ask for the senator’s opinion 
here? Would he consider rule 63 which says: 


A bill of aid or supply shall not have annexed 
thereto any clause the matter of which is foreign to 
and different from the matter of the bill. 


I do not know whether clause 5 of this bill comes under 
that or not. 


If we proceed with this bill now, and if rule 62—and I 
presume a similar one elsewhere—is a condition prece- 
dent, then what we do is a nullity and everything is 
improper. Is this that kind of a problem, or is it something 
which can be corrected and caught up with by consent 
given later? This is the question I am concerned about. 


Senator Grosart: The obvious answer is that there are 
many ways we can get around our rules. 


Senator Prowse: Then it is not a nullity? 


Senator Grosart: I am not sure whether we could sus- 
pend this rule. It is sometimes said that we can suspend 
any rule, that the Senate is master in its own house. But 
there are rules in our rule book the very nature of which 
suggests they should not be suspended—certainly not by 
mere leave, and possibly not even by consent. Whether 
this particular rule will come into that class or not, I do 
not know. 


I hope Senator Prowse has the point of my remarks. I 
am really saying that we could suspend the rule, which 
would put us in a position at least to deal with the bill. We 
have already begun to deal with it, as we had a speech by 
Senator Langlois in introducing the bill last night. 


Had we followed our rule, we might have said we should 
not have dealt with it. We on this side did not raise it at 
that time because we felt that there was a sensible way 
out. So we say the bill should be referred to committee. By 
so doing we in the Senate are, at least, putting ourselves in 
the position of having done something to improve it, 
instead of going against our own rules, against the British 
North America Act and against the Financial Administra- 
tion Act. Then we will not be saying, “What do any of 
these acts matter? We do not care about them.” That is all 
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I am suggesting. I am putting forward that alternative, 
while reserving the right—which would complicate the 
matter—to rise on a point of order to obtain a ruling on 
this, and that I do not want to do. 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators— 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tem: Honourable senators, the 
Chair would like to be very clear on this question. I 
understand that the remarks which honourable Senator 
Langlois will make now are only to answer some of the 
points or questions raised by the honourable Senator Gro- 
sart, and he will not be closing the debate. I would like to 
make that very clear. 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, I am pleased 
with the last sentence in the remarks of my honourable 
friend on the other side. He indicated that he was 
approaching this problem with an open mind when he 
said, if I take it correctly, that he was not willing to make 
a final pronouncement until he had heard what I had to 
say. 

It is unfortunate that this storm blew up in the House of 
Commons. At this stage, I open a parenthesis to say that in 
my remarks I am far from being critical of the other place, 
or casting unpleasant thoughts on the remarks made in 
criticism here. We all make mistakes and we have to 
remember the old proverb errare humanum est. That is 
true today, and is probably more so in these Houses of 
Parliament than anywhere else, considering the pressure 
under which we are called upon to work on many 
occasions. 


The tempest which blew up in the other place resulted 
from erroneous interpretations of terms used in the Con- 
stitution of Canada and the Financial Administration Act. 
It has always been considered, from time immemorial— 
and I have checked this with authorities—that a borrow- 
ing authority is not an appropriation, it is not an impost, it 
is not a tax. More than that, if my honourable friend is not 
prepared to accept this point, I bring to his attention the 
further point that whenever the Minister of Finance has 
been authorized by Parliament under the Financial 
Administration Act to borrow money, and the time comes 
to repay these debts, to reimburse the fund from which the 
money was borrowed, he puts an item in the estimates for 
the repayment of the borrowed moneys and at that point 
there is a recommendation by the Governor General—or, 
as in the case before us today, a recommendation by the 
Administrator of the Government of Canada—which is 
presented by way of a message to the House of Commons. 
I have checked that with the Law Clerk of the Senate. I 
also asked him to check with Mr. Gibson of the Legisla- 
tion Section of the Department of Justice with respect to 
my interpretation, and Mr. Gibson has confirmed that my 
interpretation is correct. 
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But more than that, honourable senators, the interpreta- 
tion I am putting before you has behind it a long-estab- 
lished practice in the other place of never including in the 
estimates, main or supplementary, any borrowing author- 
ity. The authority is sought only to comply with sections 
36 and following of the Financial Administration Act, and 
thus give the Minister of Finance the authority to borrow. 
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When it comes to the repayment of these debts, then an 
item under Public Debt, under the Department of Finance, 
provides the necessary funds to repay these debts. That is 
where parliamentary authorization to spend public funds 
is given, and that occurs only after these repayments have 
been recommended to the House of Commons by either 
Her Majesty the Queen or by the Governor General or by 
the Administrator of the Government of Canada. 


This is the situation, and this is the reason why the bill 
presently before us includes clause 5 providing the parlia- 
mentary authority which was not included in supplemen- 
tary estimates (B). 


My honourable friend remarked this afternoon that 
there was no opportunity to discuss clause 5 in the other 
place. I do not think the facts support that position. In the 
first place, I received my copy of Bill C-42 on Monday, and 
clause 5 was in it. Moreover, this is a copy of the bill as it 
was when it was introduced in the House of Commons. I 
reiterate, clause 5 is in it. 


But let me continue. My honourable friend says that the 
house was not given an opportunity to discuss clause 5. 
Let me refer him to page 2138 of the House of Commons 
Debates of Tuesday, December 10, 1974. My friend will 
notice that Mr. Lambert referred to this borrowing author- 
ity, and to clause 5 specifically. Mr. Fortin also criticized 
clause 5, and asked the minister to state to the house what 
the rate of interest payable under these loans is. 


If my honourable friend would check pages 2138 and 
2139 of the Commons Hansard he will see that the mem- 
bers of the House of Commons knew what they were 
doing, and that they did, in fact, discuss clause 5 to some 
degree. They were not led into the dark by the mistake— 
and I admit it was a mistake—made by the leader of the 
house and, incidentally, some members of the Opposition. 
However, far be it from me to cast any blame on them. 
Anyone can make a mistake. After all, there are new 
members in the other house. There is a new Speaker, and 
the leader of the house is new in that function. I do not 
know whether Mr. Stevens who raised the point is a 
newcomer but, even if he is an oldtimer, I repeat, anyone 
can make such a mistake. We all make mistakes. We are 
not infallible. 


Senator Grosart: May I ask the honourable deputy 
leader a question, since he has asked me to read page 2138 
of the House of Commons Hansard for December 10? 


Senator Langlois: Do you have a copy of it? 


Senator Grosart: Yes, I have, thank you. I ask the 
Deputy Leader of the Government if he is aware that the 
discussion he refers to takes up not quite a column, and 
ends with this statement by the chairman of the 
committee: 


Order, please. I ask the hon. member to resume his 
seat. I simply wish to refer him to the decision arrived 
at by the House last Friday which compels the Com- 
mittee, at this stage, to pass the bill clause by clause, 
without debate. 


Is the honourable deputy leader aware of that state- 
ment? Is he also aware of the statement that copies of this 
bill were presented to the members of Parliament only as 
the chairman of the committee was walking to the Chair? 
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That is the statement that was made in the House of 
Commons, and it has not been denied. Is he aware of that? 


Senator Langlois: I was not aware of the particular 
statement you are referring to, but if you read further on 
page 2138 you will see that when clause 5 was called—“On 
clause 5—Power to raise loan of $2,500,000,000 for public 
works and general purposes’—the following exchange took 
place: 


Mr. LAMBERT (EDMONTON WEST): Could I ask the 
Minister of Finance to tell us the exact purpose of 
clause 5 which is in addition to the usual form of an 
appropriation bill? We are now being asked to approve 
the granting of additional authority to the Governor 
in Council to borrow sums of roughly $2.5 billion, as I 
read it. There may be a valid explanation, but I think 
it should be on record. 


Mr. TURNER (OTTAWA-CARLETON): The hon. member is 
very observant, as usual. The reason we need extra 
borrowing authority is because of the extra liquidity 
given to us as a result of the very successful Canada 
Savings Bond campaign. 

And then the chairman spoke and brought to the attention 
of the members what my honourable friend has just said. 
But even after the chairman had said this, Mr. Fortin said: 


Mr. Chairman, I rise on a point of order. I did not 
hear clause 5 was carried and I had a question for the 
Minister of Finance concerning the proposed interest 
rates on the $2.5 billion bond issue. 


The chairman then said, “Order,” and addressed a few 
remarks to the committee, after which Mr. Fortin rose 
once again and said: 


Mr. Chairman, I rise on the same point of order. 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman, but I put the question at 
this point to show that we are now giving the Minister 
of Finance authority to borrow $2.5 billion. A com- 
pletely ridiculous procedure. I believe this system of 
carrying the motion will be abolished when we debate 
amendments to the procedure. 


So again there was a reference to the $2.5 billion borrow- 
ing authority sought by the Minister of Finance. 


Senator Grosart: I know it is not the intention of the 
honourable deputy leader to mislead the Senate, but will 
he not agree that every statement he read from the Oppo- 
sition in the committee was on a point of order, and that 
they were on a point of order because debate was not 
allowed? 


Senator Langlois: Well, clause 5 is mentioned just the 
same. 


Senator Grosart: But only on a point of order. There 
was no debate. 


Senator Langlois: I do not want to be critical of the way 
the members of the House of Commons debate. It is not 
my function to criticize them. In fact, our rules forbid that 
we be critical of the other house. 


Senator Grosart: I am not being critical of them, but I 
am critical of you for not giving us the facts. 


Senator Langlois: I am simply reading Hansard. If you 
are not satisfied with what I have read, read it again 
yourself. 


{Senator Grosart.] 
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Senator Grosart: Perhaps I can help the honourable 
deputy leader by pointing out that I am a little confused 
by his reading of Mr. Lambert’s statement. In quoting Mr. 
Lambert, the honourable deputy leader pronounced it “as I 
read it’—in other words “as I have read it,”—whereas it 
should be “as I read it,’ meaning, “as I read it now.” And 
Mr. Lambert did say, “as I read it,” meaning “now,” 
because he had just, at that moment, received his copy of 
the bill. 


Senator Langlois: That may be so, but the fact is that 
clause 5 was discussed. 


Senator Grosart: There was no debate, and it is a most 
important point that he had only at that moment received 
his copy of the bill. 


Senator Langlois: Well, Hansard is there for anybody 
who wants to read it, and I am saying in answer to my 
honourable friend’s point that the House of Commons did 
not know that clause 5 was in the bill and therefore did 
not discuss it. 


Senator Grosart: That is right, they did not. 


Senator Langlois: Even if it was done on a point of 
order, there is plenty of evidence to indicate that they 
were aware of that clause, and that they discussed it and 
asked questions of the Minister of Finance. 


Senator Forsey: May I ask the Acting Leader of the 
Government a question? Did he not note in the chairman’s 
statement the words, “without debate?” Those words are 
there repeatedly. 


Senator Langlois: That has nothing to do with what we 
are discussing now. I do not want to discuss the position in 
the other place, or whether the chairman there was right 
or not. That is not my concern. 


Senator Grosart: Senator Forsey is absolutely right. In 
his statement the chairman said that there was to be no 
debate, and that is the point we are making. Please do not 
tell us there was debate when, as Senator Forsey so aptly 
points out, the chairman said that the bill was to be gone 
through “without debate.” 


Senator Langlois: If I cannot convince you, I can only 
suggest that you once again read House of Commons 
Debates. 


Senator Grosart: The chairman there said there was to 
be no debate. That is the answer. 


Senator Forsey: There could not be any debate. 


Senator Grosart: That is right. There could not be any 
debate. 


Senator Langlois: But they did debate it just the same. 


Senator Grosart: No, they did not. It was only on a 
point of order. Please don’t insult our intelligence. 


Senator Buckwold: There is more than one way to have 
a debate. 


Senator Langlois: That is right. There is more than one 
way to have a debate, and they passed it. I am sorry that 
Senator Grosart’s position is so weak that he has to resort 
to suggesting that I am insulting his intelligence—but that 
is his concern, not mine. 
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Now, the Honourable Acting Leader of the Opposition 
also made reference this afternoon— 


Senator Flynn: That is good. Is it because I have been 
quiet that you are calling him the acting leader? 


Senator Asselin: He is the deputy leader, but the leader 
is here. 


Senator Langlois: I am sorry if I misspoke. I was look- 
ing for a note which I must have misplaced. Well, I have 
dealt with the points raised by my honourable friend, 
except for his reference to the Rules of the Senate. 
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I agree with him that rule 62 would prevent this cham- 
ber from passing this bill if we came to the conclusion that 
there is some illegality about it. I agree with that. I am 
not, however, prepared to agree with him when he says 
that the Constitution was violated, because we are dealing 
with the Financial Administration Act and not with the 
Constitution of Canada. When the mistake was made in 
the other place by both sides, and even by His Honour the 
Speaker, the leader of the house expressed the hope that 
this would not happen again and gave an undertaking to 
that effect. That would not have been good enough if there 
were some illegality about the bill, but it was accepted in 
the other place. However, if we passed it, and it were 
illegal, this bill would be unimpeachable. 


I have before me Hood Phillips’ Leading Cases in Consti- 
tutional Law, and I refer to the first chapter, the title of 
which is, “Parliament: (1) Legislative Supremacy: Act of 
Parliament not impeachable.” This is from a decision in 
Edinburgh and Dalkeith Railway Company v. Wauchope, 
(1842), 8 Cl. & F. 710. I quote from the judgment of Lord 
Campbell: 


I cannot but express my surprise that such a notion 
should ever have prevailed. 


He was referring there, of course, to the proposition that 
an act of Parliament, once passed, could be attacked for 
vice of procedure. ; 


There is no foundation whatever for it. All that a 
Court of Justice can do is to look to the Parliament 
roll: if from that it should appear that a bill has passed 
both Houses and received the Royal Assent, no Court 
of Justice can enquire into the mode in which it was 
introduced into Parliament, nor into what was done 
previous to its introduction, or what passed in Parlia- 
ment during its progress in its various stages through 
both Houses. I trust, therefore, that no such enquiry 
will again be entered upon in any Court in Scotland, 
but that due effect will be given to every Act of 
Parliament, private as well as public, upon what 
appears to be the proper construction of its existing 
provisions. 


Senator Grosart: Would the honourable Deputy Leader 
of the Government mind my asking him if he has heard of 
the British North America Act, because I did mention 
section 54? Is he suggesting that any act of the Parliament 
of Canada that contravenes the British North America Act 
cannot be nullified? 


Senator Langlois: An act of Parliament is unimpeach- 
able once it is passed. 


Senator Grosart: Would the honourable senator tell us 
how many acts of the Parliament of Canada have been 
found unconstitutional by the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council? He is talking about Scotland here, under a 
unitary system of government. 


Senator Langlois: The supremacy of Parliament exists 
in Canada as it does in England, or Scotland, or wherever 
you want to mention. The Parliament of a nation is always 
supreme in its decisions. 


Senator Grosart: Outside the British North America 
Act? 


Senator Langlois: This is not a question of constitution- 
ality. It is a question of procedure. 


Senator Grosart: We are dealing with section 54 of the 
British North America Act. 


Senator Langlois: In this case it is a question of proce- 
dure only. 


Senator Grosart: It is not procedure, if I may so suggest 
to the honourable Deputy Leader of the Government. The 
whole point is whether this bill that is before us comes 
within the powers of the Parliament of Canada under the 
British North America Act, and some of our own rules. 


Senator Langlois: On the other hand, the courts have 
decided the point. However, I have given an explanation, 
and my honourable friend has not challenged my position 
so far, that the borrowing authority in this bill is not an 
appropriation per se. That is the point. It has been con- 
sidered in that way ever since Confederation, and I do not 
see why today, because we have newcomers in the other 
place— 


Senator Grosart: Oh, no, no— 


Senator Langlois: —we should decide to change a long 
established practice. 


Senator Grosart: I am sorry to keep interrupting the 
honourable deputy leader, but he has said he does not 
want to criticize the other house or its members. He has 
referred to them on several occasions as newcomers, how- 
ever, and has suggested that they are responsible. This is a 
direct criticism of the members of the other place. May I 
ask the honourable Deputy Leader of the Government if 
he has read enough of the background of this situation to 
realize that the main argument in this was presented by 
the Honourable Marcel Lambert, a former Speaker and a 
former minister of the Crown, who can scarcely be 
described as a newcomer to that place? 


Senator Langlois: My honourable friend is jumping up 
in the air for nothing at all once more. He has got off the 
track with this tempest in a teapot that he has raised this 
afternoon, and now he wants to go off on another tangent. 
Well, that is his business. 


When I commenced my speech I enunciated the old 
Latin proverb errare humanum est, and I explained that in 
Parliament we are prone to make mistakes, and newcom- 
ers are not exempt from this. I have been a newcomer 
myself in the other place, and I was prone to make mis- 
takes at that time as I am still making them today, if for 
no other reason than we have to work under pressure. This 
matter only came to my attention late this morning, and I 
had to do some research on it. I spent a lot of time under 
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pressure dealing with it, but if I make mistakes, it is not 
because I am a newcomer in the Senate—I have been here 
seven years now—but because I am human. Even an older 
member can make this kind of mistake if he works under 
pressure, as we are so often called upon to do. It was not 
my intention to direct unpleasant remarks at the members 
of the other place, and I said so in my opening words this 
afternoon. I cannot understand how my honourable friend 
can justify the position he has just taken in trying to 
ascribe that intention to me, and in trying to change the 
meaning of what I have said. 


Senator Grosart: You made that remark in clear refer- 
ence to Mr. Stevens, as Hansard will show. 


Senator Langlois: I said that I did not know if he was a 
newcomer or not. I mentioned that. 


Senator Grosart: All right. Let us forget it. 


Senator Langlois: If you consider that an attack, let me 
point out that I also said that Mr. Sharp, the leader of the 
house, made a mistake in interpretation. He also made 
another one that I would like to point out. I did not 
particularly like this last one. I am sometimes accused by 
my friend of being too honest. There was one remark by 
Mr. Sharp which I find hard to accept. 


Senator Grosart: And I referred to it. 


Senator Langlois: Yesterday afternoon, when he was 
told by Mr. Baldwin that he should bring the discussion 
that occurred in the other place to the attention of the 
Senate, so that we would have time to prepare ourselves to 
deal with the subject matter in a decent way, Mr. Sharp 
replied: 

Mr. Speaker, I would not concede the other place 
has that kind of jurisdiction over money bills. 


Not only do I object to that, but I took that position this 
morning when this was brought to my attention, and 
before I came to the conclusion I have expressed this 
afternoon that there is nothing wrong with the legislation 
as introduced in this house, and in the other. I even told 
officials of the Treasury Board that if I came to the 
conclusion that there was any illegality attached to this 
bill I would propose one of two things—that I should 
either ask for leave to withdraw the bill, or move an 
amendment striking out clause 5. That was my first reac- 
tion. I am not bowing to my friend. This is the position I 
would take. I am now convinced by my own research and 
by advice I have received from persons in authority that 
the proper course was followed in this instance. 
® (1530) 


I now wish to deal with another matter relating to this 
bill. 


Senator Flynn: If the honourable senator wishes to 
leave this matter and deal with the bill generally, then I 
must inform him that I also intend to speak on the points 
raised by Senator Grosart. If he wants to make his 
remarks closing this debate he can do so later, because I 
intend to speak further on the matter just raised. 


Senator Langlois: I am not closing the debate, but I do 
not want to be repetitious. 


Senator Flynn: You bet you are not closing the debate 
now. I want to speak on the points just raised by Senator 
Grosart. 


[Senator Langlois.] 
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Senator Langlois: Do you want to speak now? 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tem: It was understood that 
the remarks of Senator Langlois would not close the 
debate. 


Hon. Jacques Flynn: If he wants to deal with the 
particular points presently at issue, he can go ahead; but if 
he wishes to concern himself with the bill generally, then 
the deputy leader will have to delay his comments, 
because I want to say among other things that I am very 
disappointed. I am very disappointed at the attitude taken 
by the Deputy Leader of the Government. I am disap- 
pointed at his implying that he will not agree to refer this 
bill to a committee. He says that he has consulted, that he 
has obtained opinions and because he is convinced that he 
is right in saying that this bill is unimpeachable—and I 
shall come back to that in a moment—there is no reason 
for the Senate to doubt his word, and that we should be 
prepared to accept his view and pass the bill. 


Honourable senators, I think it would be completely 
unacceptable for the Senate to take the position that 
having been given the opinion of the Deputy Leader of the 
Government we should be satisfied and seek no further. I 
think this bill should be referred to a committee, if there is 
any doubt whatever as to any of the points raised, or 
points that could be raised, pertaining to its legality, its 
constitutionality or its propriety. 

Senator Langlois has told us about the theory of British 
courts that an act of Parliament is unimpeachable in 
saying that when Parliament has passed a bill a court 
should not look into the procedure. That may well be so, 
but what is he suggesting here? Is he suggesting that if he 
can impose, with the majority that he has behind him, a 
decision which is illegal, nobody will contest it? Is it an 
invitation to the Senate to do away with our rules and to 
do away with our procedures? Is that what he is implying? 
Does he suggest that when we find something illegal we 
should not look into it? 


Senator Langlois: I did not say that. 
Senator Flynn: It is what you implied. 
Senator Langlois: You are using your imagination. 


Senator Flynn: No, I am not using my imagination. I am 
using the judgment that you have quoted. If there is 
something wrong with this bill—despite your view, 
despite your infallible opinion that it is correct—don’t you 
think it is the duty of the Senate to correct it? You say, 
“We are not going to refer this to a committee. Nobody 
behind me wishes to know whether in the opinion of a 
committee this is right or wrong.” 


Senator Langlois: Nobody behind you? 


Senator Flynn: No, nobody behind you. Perhaps I could 
apply it to some of the people around me as well because 
we are surrounded completely; we are outnumbered. 


I say it is improper, honourable senators, for the Deputy 
Leader of the Government to take this attitude because it 
is the duty of the Senate to look into these matters wheth- 
er they be problems of procedure, problems of propriety or 
problems of constitutionality, and the Deputy Leader of 
the Government should have acted right away to refer this 
bill to the appropriate committee so that we could look 
into this and get an opinion other than his own which, as 
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he has himself admitted, is hearsay insofar as the Depart- 
ment of Justice and the Law Clerk of the Senate are 
concerned. I do not doubt that he has obtained these 
opinions, but I would rather hear them for myself in 
committee than hear them through him. 


Some Hon. Senators: Hear, hear. 


Senator Flynn: That is the first point I want to make, 
honourable senators. The refusal to refer this bill to the 
committee is quite unacceptable. 


The second point I want to make is this: let us look at 
the proceedings in the House of Commons for a moment. 
The government was not aware, or members of the govern- 
ment, to be more precise, were not aware, that Bill C-42 
included the borrowing authority contained in clause 5. 
This is the implicit admission in the statement made by 
Mr. Sharp and which was read by Senator Grosart from 
page 2143 of the House of Commons Hansard. This is what 
it says: 

Hon. MITCHELL SHARP (PRESIDENT OF PRivy COUNCIL): 
Mr. Speaker, I agree with the hon. member that this 
was a most unusual proceeding. It was one that some 
of us were not aware of at the time the bill was 
introduced. 


Just imagine that, honourable senators. One member of 
the government—the house leader—is not aware of the 
provision in the bill. 


Senator Grosart: And he introduced the bill. 


Senator Flynn: Yes, he introduced the bill. And now the 
deputy leader tells us that the House of Commons knew 
what it was doing. That is simply not so. 


Secondly, he said that the bill had been circulated for 
several days. This again is not the case. You just have to 
read the proceedings in the House of Commons and you 
will find that first reading of the bill was given that day. I 
think Senator Grosart quoted from the appropriate page: 


Mr. SHARP (FOR Mr. CHRETIEN) thereupon moved that 
Bill C-42, for granting to Her Majesty certain sums of 
money for the public service for the financial year 
ending the 3lst March, 1975, be read the first time and 
printed. 


Motion agreed to. 


Then immediately afterwards it was given second reading. 
It is obvious from the facts of the situation, just as it is 
obvious from what has been quoted by the Deputy Leader 
of the Government himself—and here I agree with Sena- 
tor Grosart—that Senator Langlois was misrepresenting 
the facts, as far as the proceedings in the other place were 
concerned. I regret to say that, but it is a fact. There was 
no debate. There would have been a debate, as is quite 
obvious from reading Hansard, if the opportunity had been 
granted, but there was none. It was an order of the house 
that the supply bill should be disposed of without debate. 
Why? Because it is taken for granted, and often it has been 
the case here, that a supply bill is only an enactment of the 
estimates which have been tabled and discussed and stud- 
ied in committee. But that was not the fact in this 
instance. That is why the problem was raised in the House 
of Commons. It was raised previously in this place because 
very often the supply bill does not reflect exactly the 
estimates. 
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In this case, as was admitted, it does not reflect the 
estimates because the estimates do not provide for the 
borrowing power contained in clause 5. But there are other 
instances of which I shall give you two or three examples. 


In this case, for instance, we have supplementary esti- 
mates (B), and clause 2 of Bill C-42 provides spending 
authority in the sum of $947 million. Then it says in clause 
3(2): 

The provisions of each item in the Schedule— 
That is in supplementary estimates (B). 


—shall be deemed to have been enacted by Parliament 
on the Ist day of April, 1974. 


But this is not to be found in supplementary estimates 
(B). Do honourable senators realize what this means, in 
fact? It means that all the supplementary estimates (B), 
which are estimates that the government found after- 
wards it needed, could have been spent in advance by the 
government without any authority of Parliament, and 
thereby confirm illegalities. We are here giving retroactive 
authority to the government for the spending of these 
amounts. These amounts do not appear in the estimates, 
but they are in the supply bill, and I want to know a lot 
more about them. 


@ (1540) 


The next point to which I wish to draw the attention of 
honourable senators is in connection with a bill which we 
discussed some time ago. With respect to the estimates it 
was completely the reverse situation. We provided $300 
million for winter works, to be spent during three years— 
the current year and the two following years. That was 
contained in the estimates in the first section of the bill. 
We were providing for the spending of the whole amount 
set down in the estimates, which included the extra $300 
million for that current year. Therefore, we were authoriz- 
ing the expenditure of the $300 million during the one year 
rather than over the three years as had been provided in 
the estimates. 


I raised that problem at the time here and in committee. 
We were given an opinion by the Department of Justice, 
but that opinion was not entirely convincing because, 
after all, these mistakes are not necessarily mistakes made 
by the Government, but rather, sometimes, by the officers 
of the department, and they tend, naturally, to attempt to 
cover their errors. I do not think we should do the same. 
We are not here to absolve public servants of their mis- 
takes and we should not take it, as the Deputy Leader of 
the Government seems to be taking it, that these mistakes 
are necessarily to be attributed to the government. When 
we find errors we should correct them. That task of cor- 
recting legislative errors is not only within our compe- 
tence, it is our principal duty, and we should not be afraid 
to carry it out. 


Senator Grosart has insisted that we are not being 
critical of the government, but of a situation which should 
not have arisen and which we wish to correct. It is the 
duty of all senators here, of whatever party, not to hesitate 
a moment. If something needs correcting, then let’s correct 
it. There’s nothing to worry about. The government will 
not fall because we have done our duty. On the contrary, 
departmental officials will likely be more careful in the 
future. That is all I want. And if, in committee, we can be 
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convinced that there is nothing to it, that it is a tempest in 
a teapot, then well and good. However, I am not presently 
convinced that it is a mere tempest in a teapot. 


I remarked that the government was not aware of this 
borrowing authority contained in Bill C-42 and I have 
proven that. I have also proven that the House of Com- 
mons could not have been aware. That fact was proven 
quite clearly by the record of the other place and the point 
of privilege raised there yesterday. 


Now I wish to mention that, on the point of privilege 
raised there with regard to this question, the Speaker 
could do nothing else but say that it was raised too late 
and that there was nothing he could do. The House of 
Commons is not a court of justice and the Speaker could 
not rule that the house had not proceeded according to the 
rules and regulations, or in accordance with the British 
North America Act. He cannot say that, because he is not a 
court of justice. He can only rule that the point of privi- 
lege should have been raised earlier, when he probably 
would have ruled that he could do nothing. That is the 
gist, I would say, of the ruling of the Speaker in the other 
place, which I maintain was correct. 


Suppose, however, discarding the judgment quoted by 
Senator Langlois, that a bill is illegal and could be 
quashed by a court, which I contend it could. I do not 
mean if it is only a question of indifferent procedure, but 
suppose it could be quashed. Do you not think that it 
would be the duty of the Senate, before the bill receives 
royal assent, to correct the mistake so as to avoid litigation 
which could follow? My contention is that if a bill is 
adopted in contravention of an essential procedure of the 
Senate, or in contravention of the British North America 
Act, a court of justice could quash it. Therefore, if we find 
something wrong at this stage, we should do something 
about it and determine the question in committee. Again, I 
do not here rely on hearsay opinions of persons who have 
not appeared before us. , 


The legislation has been received in the Senate, and 
Senator Langlois stated that it is not an appropriation. 
Perhaps this is an argument which could be valid; perhaps 
borrowing authority is not an appropriation. I will say, 
however, that it is not correct to present a bill entitled “An 
Act for granting to Her Majesty certain sums of money for 
the public service for the financial year ending the 3lst 
March, 1975, and then proceed to include something which 
is entirely outside the scope of the title or the purpose of 
the bill. If borrowing money is not appropriation, then 
why include borrowing authority in an appropriation bill? 


I will ask a secondary question: Why is the borrowing 
authority phrased as it is in clause 5 of the bill? Allow me 
to read it: 


The Governor in Council may, in addition to the 
sums now remaining unborrowed and negotiable of 
the loans authorized by Parliament, by any Act 
heretofore passed, raise by way of loan, under the 
Financial Administration Act, by the issue and sale or 
pledge of securities of Canada, in such form, for such 
separate sums, at such rates of interest and upon such 
other terms and conditions as the Governor in Council 
may approve, such sum or sums of money, not exceed- 
ing in the whole, the sum of two billion, five hundred 
million dollars— 


(Senator Flynn.] 
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I do not know, had Mr. Howe been here, if he would have 
considered this amount to be peanuts, that he would have 
said, “What’s a million?” However, the clause continues: 


—as may be required for public works and general 
purposes. 


I underline the phrase “as may be required for public 
works and general purposes.” Are you, or are you not, 
appropriating the funds raised under the borrowing au- 
thority comprised in this bond issue by saying “as may be 
required for public works and general purposes”? You 
may reply that it is not the intention to do so, but who 
knows? If Senator Langlois is right, that we should never 
worry about devices of procedure and language, the gov- 
ernment could very well use the additional $2,500,000,000 
provided by clause 5 for public works and other general 
purposes without any other authority than clause 5, and 
without having to explain anything by way of estimates. 


You say it is not an appropriation, to which I reply that 
it is very questionable whether it is or is not an appropria- 
tion. What should we do? Again I ask the Deputy Leader 
of the Government to reconsider his position of not refer- 
ring this bill to committee. In my opinion, if the bill is an 
appropriation bill, a money bill, as referred to in rule 62, or 
an appropriation bill as referred to in section 54 of the 
British North America Act—yes, the bill is certainly called 
an appropriation bill, as Senator Grosart indicates to me— 
if this is a bill falling under section 54 of the British North 
America Act or rule 62, we should have the sense of 
responsibility to look into it and introduce the necessary 
correction. If it is an appropriation bill, then especially 
have we no choice but to inform the government that we 
will delete clause 5, and it can introduce another piece of 
legislation requesting the authority of Parliament to 
borrow $2,500,000,000. 
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Do you not think that this is really the thing to do? It is 
quite obvious that the Commons have been taken by 
surprise—not only the Commons, but even several mem- 
bers of the government. We should give them the opportu- 
nity to consider this matter. I, for one, would hate to think 
that the House of Commons did not know what it was 
doing when it passed this bill. We want to give them an 
opportunity to reconsider, to adopt a bill which would 
give, properly, clearly and knowingly, power to the gov- 
ernment to borrow this huge sum of $2.5 billion. 


We should, if we really believe that we are here for a 
useful and valid purpose, act in accordance with that 
purpose and make the recommendation that appears 
necessary. It may be technical or it may be substantial—I 
do not know—but one way or the other, we are here for 
this purpose and we should get on with it. 


I have often met people in what is now the National 
Assembly of Quebec, who regretted the abolition of the 
Legislative Council because they are now unable, without 
the Council, to make corrections to legislation, corrections 
of the type called for here. Less than two weeks ago a 
minister of the Quebec government told me precisely that. 


If we do not have the courage in the Senate to do this, to 
seize this opportunity to do our duty, then we will deserve 
the criticism that has so often been levelled against us. 
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We must do something about this matter. I urge Senator 
Langlois to refer this bill to committee. We shall look into 
it there. If we reach the same conclusion he did, that there 
is nothing to worry about, then, very good; but if we are 
able to help Parliament, if we can dispel any doubt, any 
hesitation, or clarify any problem—be it of propriety or 
procedure, or of the rules of the Senate as they apply to a 
matter like this—then we shall have done an excellent job. 
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Again I urge the Deputy Leader of the Government to 
reconsider his position. We have a marvellous opportunity 
to justify, in terms that can be understood by the people, 
why we are here. We have an opportunity here to do that 
for which the Senate was created—to take a second look at 
legislation and correct it, if necessary, before it goes any 
further. Shall we miss this occasion? I hope not. 


On motion of Senator Macdonald, debate adjourned. 
The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 11 a.m. 
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Friday, December 13, 1974 


The Senate met at 11 a.m., Honourable Maurice Bourget, 
P.C., Speaker pro tem in the Chair. 


Prayers. 


ROYAL ASSENT 
NOTICE 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tem informed the Senate that 
he had received the following communication: 


GOVERNMENT HOUSE 
OTTAWA 


December 13, 1974 
Sir, 

I have the honour to inform you that His Excellency 
the Governor General will proceed to the Senate 
Chamber today, the 13th day of December, at 11.45 
a.m. for the purpose of giving Royal Assent to certain 
Bills. 


I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
André Garneau 
Brigadier General 
Administrative Secretary to the 
Governor General. 


The Honourable 
The Speaker pro tem of the Senate, 
Ottawa. 


EMPLOYER-EMPLOYEE RELATIONS IN THE 
PUBLIC SERVICE 


SPECIAL JOINT COMMITTEE—CHANGE IN COMMONS 
MEMBERSHIP 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tem informed the Senate that 
a message had been received from the House of Commons 
to acquaint the Senate that the name of Mr. Olivier has 
been substituted for that of Mr. Francis on the list of 
members appointed to serve on the Special Joint Commit- 
tee on Employer-Employee Relations in the Public 
Service. 


BUSINESS OF THE SENATE 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, with leave of 
the Senate and notwithstanding rule 45(1) (g), I move that 


when the Senate adjourns today it do stand adjourned 
until Monday, December 16, at 8 o’clock in the evening. 
@ (1110) 


In accordance with the usual practice, I should like to 
outline the business to be dealt with next week. As I 
mentioned to the Leader of the Opposition in private this 
morning before the sitting began, my original intention 
had been to make the motion for adjournment for Tuesday 
evening, but when I was informed of the amount of work 
in sight for us next week I had to change my mind, as it is 
obvious we are going to have quite a busy week. 


In addition to the legislation now before the Senate, it is 
expected that we will receive at least three bills from the 
Commons next week. On Tuesday, the Standing Senate 
Committee on Agriculture will meet to continue its con- 
sideration of Bill S-10, to amend the Feeds Act; the Stand- 
ing Senate Committee on Banking, Trade and Commerce 
will meet to give further consideration to Bill C-15, 
respecting oil and gas in Indian lands. Bill C-14, to incor- 
porate the Federal Business Development Bank, may also 
be referred to that committee. The Special Joint Commit- 
tee on Employer-Employee Relations in the Public Service 
will also meet on Tuesday. On Wednesday there will be 
meetings of the Banking, Trade and Commerce Committee 
and the Transport and Communications Committee, the 
former to continue its study of competition in Canada and 
the latter its examination of the television program, “Les 
Beaux Dimanches.” 


Next Thursday there will be meetings of the Standing 
Joint Committee on Regulations and Statutory Instru- 
ments and of the Special Joint Committee on Employer- 
Employee Relations in the Public Service. The Standing 
Senate Committee on Legal and Constitutional Affairs 
will meet next week to consider Bill S-20, to amend the 
Territorial Lands Act, but the date and time of that meet- 
ing has not yet been determined. A notice will be issued in 
due course. 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, concerning the 
business for today, we have been informed that His Excel- 
lency the Governor General will be here at approximately 
a quarter to twelve to give royal assent to certain bills. 
May I ask what is expected of the Senate today in dealing 
with the program at hand? I am assuming that after royal 
assent we will not resume the sitting but will adjourn 
until Monday night, in which case we have approximately 
25 minutes left now in which to deal with the matters that 
are before the Senate. May I ask what is expected of the 
Senate in this short period of time? 


Senator Langlois: As you have suggested, as soon as 
royal assent is over it is proposed to adjourn until Monday 
evening. As for the time left to us now, I intend to move in 
a few minutes from now that we adjourn during pleasure 
to await the arrival of His Excellency the Governor 
General. 
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DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRY, TRADE AND 
COMMERCE ACT 


BILL TO AMEND—THIRD READING—ORDER STANDS 
On the Order: 


Resuming the debate on the motion of the Honour- 
able Senator Langlois, seconded by the Honourable 
Senator Croll, ‘for the third reading of the Bill S-15, 
intituled: “An Act to amend the Department of Indus- 
try, Trade and Commerce Act.’”’—(Honourable Senator 
Grosart). 


Senator Grosart: Honourable senators, I intend te stand 
this order, but as the adjournment on third reading is in 
my name I feel I should ask the deputy leader if there is 
any particular urgency for disposing of it now. If there 
were, I could speak on it, but my time would seem to be 
rather limited. Nevertheless, I want to make it clear that I 
have no intention of holding this bill up if there is any 
urgency in having third reading. 


Senator Langlois: There is no urgency at all. It is a 
Senate bill and will have to go to the other place in any 
event so that it could not possibly get royal assent this 
morning. There is no urgency at all. 


Order stands. 


The Senate adjourned during pleasure. 


ROYAL ASSENT 


At 11.45 o’clock His Excellency the Governor General 
proceeded to the Senate chamber and took his seat upon 
the Throne. His Excellency was pleased to command the 
attendance of the House of Commons, and, that House 
being come, with their Speaker, His Excellency was 
pleased to give the Royal Assent to the following bills: 

An Act to amend the Immigration Act. 


An Act to amend the Electoral Boundaries Read- 
justment Act. 


An Act respecting the Boundary between the Prov- 
inces of Alberta and British Columbia. 


An Act to amend the Fire Losses Replacement 
Account Act. 


An Act respecting British Columbia Telephone 
Company. 
The House of Commons withdrew. 


His Excellency the Governor General was pleased to 
retire. 


The sitting of the Senate was resumed. 


The Senate adjourned until Monday, December 16, at 8 
p.m. 
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THE SENATE 


Monday, December 16, 1974 


The Senate met at 8 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 
Prayers. 


DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Senator Perrault tabled: 


Report of the Department of Transport for the fiscal 
year ended March 31, 1974, pursuant to section 34 of 
the Department of Transport Act, Chapter T-15, 
RSC. 1970: 


Copies of a contract between the Government of 
Canada and the Municipality of Wetaskiwin, Alberta, 
for the use or employment of the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police, pursuant to section 20(3) of the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police Act, Chapter R-9, R.S.C., 
1970 (English text). 


BUSINESS OF THE SENATE 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, before the 
Orders of the Day are called, may I suggest, because of the 
importance of the supply measure, Bill C-42, and the fact 
that our numbers are somewhat diminished this evening 
owing to adverse weather conditions, that we deal with 
this item tomorrow when more members will be in attend- 
ance. I simply put forward this suggestion for the con- 
sideration of the Opposition. 


Senator Grosart: Honourable senators, I presume this 
suggestion would normally come when the Orders of the 
Day are called, but certainly we have no objection to it. 
We welcome it, having regard to the fact that the Leader 
of the Opposition is not here. This is a matter of such 
importance that the Leader of the Opposition should be 
here when it is being dealt with further. He regrets that he 
is snowbound in Montreal, but he is on his way. 


Senator Langlois: It is a good place to be snowbound. 


DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRY, TRADE AND 
COMMERCE ACT 


BILL TO AMEND—THIRD READING 


The Senate resumed from Friday, December 13, the 
debate on the motion of Senator Langlois for the third 
reading of Bill S-15, to amend the Department of Industry, 
Trade and Commerce Act. 


Hon. Allister Grosart: Honourable senators, as you 
know, this bill was referred to the Standing Senate Com- 
mittee on Banking, Trade and Commerce, whose report 
was accepted by the Senate. I should like to compliment 
the chairman of the committee, Senator Everett, and Sena- 
tor Flynn and others who were responsible for suggesting 
an amendment, accepted by the Senate, which would 


increase some of the safeguards to privacy which were 
originally in the Statistics Act, but which were not carried 
through into this bill. 


I should like to make some further comments on two 
other matters raised in committee, and again I thank those 
responsible for raising them. As honourable senators will 
recall, the purpose of this bill is to give detailed and 
special access to the papers of the collectors of customs 
and import documents to officials of the Department of 
Industry, Trade and Commerce, as well as the access 
presently allowed under the Statistics Act to sworn 
employees of the Department of Statistics Canada, as it is 
now known. 


One of the matters which I and others raised, when this 
bill was before us on second reading, was the extraordi- 
nary situation by which the access permitted to the sworn 
employees of the Department of Statistics Canada by 
virtue of the Statistics Act had been extended, by what 
was called an “interdepartmental arrangement,” to the 
employees of the Department of Industry, Trade and Com- 
merce. I am glad to see that that question was discussed in 
committee. We have the simply amazing situation where 
the officials quite frankly said, “We may be expressing 
ourselves in bureaucratese when talking about inter- 
departmental arrangements.” They admitted quite frankly 
that although there was an implied prohibition in the 
Statistics Act to the disclosure of this information to 
anyone other than an employee of Statistics Canada, at 
the discretion of the minister to whom Statistics Canada 
reports, or that of the Minister of National Revenue, this 
was extended by what is called an “interdepartmental 
arrangement” to the employees of another department. 
They then come before us and say, “We have not got all 
the access we need. We want more.” In the discussion they 
said, in effect, “Well, we kind of admit that the way we 
went about it was rather circuitous. We now want to 
regularize this.” 


@ (2010) 


I want to suggest at this time, because we have a Joint 
Committee on Regulations and other Statutory Instru- 
ments, that that committee might want to take a careful 
look at this, to see how the discretionary power given to 
the minister can be extended indefinitely, as it was in this 
case, in spite of the clear intention of the Statistics Act to 
limit this to certain employees who would be sworn. As 
the act now stands, this can go on forever. There is noth- 
ing now to prohibit another “interdepartmental arrange- 
ment” extending access to this information to any 
employee of the Government of Canada, or an importer, or 
an interested man from the street, or anybody else. I think 
it should be on the record that this is the situation we are 
now facing. 


Perhaps I can quote the chairman of the committee. He 
said: 
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What do you mean by “an 
arrangement’? 


interdepartmental 


Mr. MacKinnon, replying for the department, said: 


By way of an interdepartmental arrangement with 
Customs, between Revenue (Customs Division) and 
Statistics Canada. 


THE CHAIRMAN: You mean that, up to date, the cus- 
tomer would consent so that you could see the record 
that you now want statutory authority to see? 


Mr. MacKinnon: It was worked on the basis of this 
interdepartmental arrangement. One of the conditions 
was that any employees who were permitted to see a 
document had to be sworn in under the secrecy provi- 
sions of the Statistics Act, section 6. 


Then Mr. Ritchie, another official of the department, 
broke in and said: 


Honourable senators, perhaps I may explain it. We 
may be expressing ourselves in bureaucratese when 
talking of “interdepartmental arrangements.” The 
legal basis on which we had access was in terms of 
employees of our operation being sworn in under the 
Statistics Act, pursuant to the provisions of that act, 
and therefore, having access to these documents. 


So, we have the clearest possible case of the bureau- 
crats—and this is the word the departmental representa- 
tive used-—saying, “We can extend this thing indefinitely.” 


There is nothing clearer than that the original intention 
was that the number of persons who could have access to 
this information would be limited to employees of Statis- 
tics Canada; but because there was a secondary require- 
ment that those employees be sworn, the interdepartmen- 
tal arrangement was, “Well, anyone we want to have 
access to the information, we can swear.” 


So, they took the supplementary condition and made it 
the primary condition. They can still say, “Anyone we 
want to swear can have access.” There was a discussion as 
to whether a temporary employee, who was just employed 
by the Department of Industry, Trade and Commerce for 
one day, could be sworn. Apparently under the act they 
can bring in anyone, swear him, under their interpreta- 
tion, and this person then has access to the documents. 


The official said again, replying to the chairman: 


Mr. Chairman, that is the rule which has been adopted 
in the past and part of the reason why we are hoping 
to get this through. 


There again, honourable senators, that is the clearest 
evidence that the department itself knows that it has gone 
far beyond the intent and perhaps, even, the letter of the 
act, and now it comes before a Senate committee and says, 
“We were all right, but we must get this through now.” In 
other words, “We were wrong.” And this is the kind of 
nonsense presented to a committee of the Senate. 


Finally, he said, “You know, we were going rather a 
circuitous route which has, among other things, some 
technical implications,” and he says, in effect; “You know, 
we had to take a taxi and go all the way downtown; we 
don’t want to do this any more; we don’t want to go that 
circuitous route.” But they have gone this circuitous route 
of making a complete mockery of the statute as it stood. 
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My second point relates to another situation. I had 
raised the point that this announced policy of the depart- 
ment to go through invoices ad lib and say, “If we can find 
anything here that is now imported, we can then suggest 
to a Canadian company that they can make this, and then 
perhaps we will subsidize it,” I suggest would be clearly 
recognized around the world as another form of non-tariff 
barrier, the very kind of thing that Canada more than 
anybody else is seeking to take out of the general spec- 
trum of international trade. This point was raised, and the 
reply from the departmental official was, “That, senator, is 
a far cry from a policy of import substitution behind the 
protection of non-tariff barriers.” 


I was not able to be in committee because I was in 
Europe talking to some of the officials of the countries 
who are members of the European Community, and I 
raised this very point with them. They said, “Well, of 
course, that has already been recognized by the OECD asa 
kind of non-tariff barrier.” Yet we have officials saying 
that it is not. “This is not a non-tariff barrier. We are not 
going to use it that way at all.” A little later under 
questioning the same official, talking of explicit policy 
under the provisions of the Textile and Clothing Board, 
said: 

—we have in Canada under the provisions of the 
Textile and Clothing Board pursuant to which we 
undertake an import analysis for the purpose of con- 
sidering measures of restriction. 


And an import analysis is the very thing we are talking 
about. If that is not creating a non-tariff barrier, then I do 
not know what it is doing. It is fair to say that the official 
was making a distinction between the automatic extension 
of import substitution under this bill and the restrictive 
use of this material that might be used where there was 
explicit policy. But still it is very clear that this authority, 
this additional access we are asked to give, can be used for 
trade restrictive purposes. Again it is fair to say that the 
officials said that the use envisioned would not constitute 
such an infringement. This is all very well, and we are 
glad to have the officials say that they do not intend to use 
it in this way in spite of the fact that they say they have 
already used it in this way. However, we will have to take 
their word for it, and I hope that the Joint Committee on 
Regulations and other Statutory Instruments will take a 
continuing look at this kind of situation, because as I 
understand it that is the purpose of the structuring of that 
committee, to see at what point the discretionary power 
given here will flop over into other restrictive practices 
that will be highly damaging to Canada’s position in 
international trade. 


Hon. Douglas D. Everett: Honourable senators, since I 
dealt with this bill on second reading and proposed certain 
amendments to it, I feel I should rise following Senator 
Grosart’s speech and perhaps deal with some of the points 
he made. 


I believe he said that the practice of the department 
makes a complete mockery of the old Statistics Act. I am 
afraid I cannot agree with his point on that. The depart- 
ment has had an opinion from the Department of Justice 
which, as I understand it, is that the actions of the depart- 
ment have been entirely legal and within the ambit of the 
Statistics Act. However, if that opinion is wrong, then, in 
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fact, Bill S-15 brings such a practice under the direct 
control of Parliament. I am sure the honourable senator 
will agree that that is to be commended; that it is far 
better to bring such actions under the direct control of 
Parliament than to leave them as a departmental arrange- 
ment under the Statistics Act. 


@ (2020) 


As to the question of the non-tariff barrier, this bill 
attempts to provide information on which Canadian 
manufacturers can build manufacturing plants to produce 
goods which are now imported into Canada. This is some- 
thing that is done to a far greater degree than is proposed 
in this bill by both the United States and the United 
Kingdom. Indeed, at the present time this does not offend 
the GATT rules. It is permitted under the GATT rules 
and, surely, the protection is that if the department offi- 
cials go too far and use this as a form of import substitu- 
tion, then the matter will be raised under the GATT rules, 
and Canada will have to act accordingly. However, I do 
not believe that Parliament, in dealing with a legitimate 
situation under the GATT rules, should assume that those 
rules may be broken. 


In my opinion, we are indebted to Senator Grosart for 
raising the point. In his speech, which I both heard and 
read, and which I thought was an excellent speech on the 
subject, he indicated that this is the type of situation 
which could arise. Therefore, we are warned and apprised 
that it is possible but, with respect to the honourable 
senator, I do not consider it a reason for not proceeding 
with this bill, which puts this practice, which is allowed 
under the terms of GATT, directly under the control of 
Parliament. 


Motion agreed to and bill read third time and passed. 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 
COMMUTATION OF SENTENCE—QUESTION 
Leave having been given to revert to Question Period: 


Senator Riley: If the accused kidnappers of Raymond 
Stein, and murderers of two policemen in Moncton, New 
Brunswick, are convicted of kidnapping and murder, is it 
the intention of the Leader of the Government in the 
Senate to participate in the commutation of their 
sentences? 


The Leader of the Government is not in his place this 
evening. I do not want to put him on the spot, but I should 
like to have that question answered. 


Senator Langlois: Let it stand as notice. 


NATIONAL FINANCE 


ESTIMATES OF MANPOWER DIVISION OF DEPARTMENT OF 
MANPOWER AND IMMIGRATION—MOTION TO AUTHORIZE 
COMMITTEE TO EXAMINE AND REPORT—DEBATE ADJOURNED 


Hon. Douglas D. Everett, with leave, pursuant to notice 
for Tuesaay, December 17, 1974, moved: 


That the Standing Senate Committee on National 
Finance be authorized to examine in detail and report 
upon the estimates of the Manpower Division of the 


(Senator Everett.] 


Department of Manpower and Immigration for the 
fiscal year ending the 3lst March, 1975. 


He said: Honourable senators, in addition to its prime 
function of examining the spending estimates of the gov- 
ernment in each fiscal year, the Standing Senate Commit- 
tee on National Finance has in recent sessions undertaken 
detailed examinations relating to areas assigned to it by 
the Senate. 


The first examination was the operation of the Canadi- 
an economy, during which the committee received written 
submissions and verbal evidence from leading economic 
thinkers throughout Canada and around the world. The 
result was the publication of our report, Growth, Employ- 
ment and Price Stability, which is considered one of the 
most important reports on the operation and management 
of the Canadian economy to be published in the last 
decade. 


In the last session the committee decided to hold hear- 
ings on Information Canada. These hearings related not 
only to Information Canada itself, but to the management 
and control of information services throughout the federal 
government, which the committee estimated cost the 
Canadian taxpayer in excess of $200 million per year. The 
ensuing report, Information Canada, was given wide pub- 
licity by the news media throughout Canada. Not only did 
the report detail guidelines for the operation of Informa- 
tion Canada, but it also recommended methods for the 
control of information expenditures throughout the feder- 
al government. 


In the motion which is presently before the Senate, the 
committee is seeking the power to examine the operations 
of the Manpower Division of the Department of Manpower 
and Immigration. 


In our study of growth, employment and price stability 
it was pointed out that the Canadian economy is largely 
managed by the main economic levers of monetary, fiscal 
and exchange rate policies. While the proper deployment 
of these policies can result in an economy that is achieving 
its potential growth with price stability and full employ- 
ment, these policies cannot deal with the structural prob- 
lems of the economy. These structural problems can create 
a tight labour situation in one segment of the economy at 
the same time that very high unemployment is being 
suffered in another segment. Accordingly, our report 
recommended certain manpower policies which are 
designed to reduce structural unemployment to a mini- 
mum. It is this type of policy which is administered by the 
Manpower Division of the Department of Manpower and 
Immigration. 


@ (2030) 


The Manpower Division is spending approximately $550 
million in this fiscal year. It operates 390 manpower cen- 
tres across Canada, and these manpower centres are 
charged with the responsibility of finding jobs for unem- 
ployed Canadians. Manpower centres undertake a number 
of functions in fulfilling this responsibility: 


1. They act as employment agencies. 
2. They counsel those seeking employment. 


3. Through contractual arrangements, they provide train- 
ing for job seekers to improve their skills as required by 
the job market. 
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4. They provide advice and assistance to employers to 
enable them to fill their job vacancies. 


5. They arrange on-the-job training programs with 
employers. 


6. They provide mobility grants to bring job seekers to 
areas where jobs are available. 


In addition, the Manpower Division administers special 
programs for groups that have particular problems in the 
job market. They also administer job creation programs, 
such as LIP, OFY, LEAP and CEP. 


In examining the work of the Manpower Division, it is 
not the initial intention of the committee to find fault 
with the principle of job creation or, indeed, the present 
methodology. Rather, we wish to discover whether, in 
practice, the operation lives up to the theory. The sort of 
questions we will ask are these: 


1. Do job seekers find Canada Manpower centres effective 
in getting them jobs? 
2. Do employers make use of Canada Manpower centres in 
filling job vacancies? 


3. What is the quality of the counselling provided to job 
seekers at Canada Manpower centres? 


4. Are the training programs provided by these Canada 
Manpower centres training job seekers who are fitted for 
job vacancies? 


5. Is the mobility program working? 


6. Could employers provide better information to Canada 
Manpower centres about their job vacancies? 


7. Are Canada Manpower centres providing fast, efficient 
and courteous service? 


8. Are the special services provided to disadvantaged job 
seekers effective? 


9. Do the job creation programs have a worthwhile cost 
effectiveness? 


We are presently inviting submissions and general 
information from job seekers, employers and others who 
have had experience with the operations of the Manpower 
Division. In the New Year we propose to begin hearings 
and to receive evidence from officials in the various opera- 
tions of the Manpower Division; from job seekers and 


employers; from training organizations; and from persons 
who have specific knowledge about the implementation of 
Manpower policies. 


The work being done by the Manpower Division is 
important to the Canadian economy. The question your 
committee wishes to ask is: At $550 million per year, is the 
Canadian taxpayer getting his money’s worth? 


Senator Benidickson: Honourable senators, when a 
motion is set down for a specific date, it is unusual to ask 
for unanimous consent to advance it. Some honourable 
senators may have planned to speak on this motion tomor- 
row, the date for which notice was given, although I do not 
know. For that reason, I think the debate on this motion 
should be adjourned. 


While I am on my feet, I commend Senator Everett for 
his motion respecting such a study. I think it would be a 
very useful exercise. Senator Everett may not be aware 
that about 12 or 14 Canadians returned over the weekend 
from a two-week visit to West Germany. The purpose of 
that visit was to study the very successful manpower 
training, and employment and unemployment, programs 
in West Germany. 


The group consisted, I think, of four members of Parlia- 
ment and representatives of industry and labour, and in 
addition was led by officers of the Canadian Council of 
Social Development. They will be able to make representa- 
tions to the committee when this study gets under way in 
the new year. 


On motion of Senator Benidickson, debate adjourned. 


BUSINESS OF THE SENATE 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, in moving that 
the Senate do now adjourn, may I say that this is going to 
be a busy week for the Senate. We shall be sitting every 
day this week. I know we all appreciate the efforts made 
by honourable senators to brave the snowstorm of eastern 
Canada in order to get here this evening. Hopefully our 
numbers will be larger tomorrow so that we can get on 
with the very important business that will be before the 
house. 


The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 2 p.m. 
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Tuesday, December 17, 1974 


The Senate met at 2 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 


Prayers. 


REPRESENTATION BILL, 1974 
FIRST READING 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 
sage had been received from the House of Commons with 
Bill C-36, to provide for representation in the House of 
Commons, to establish electoral boundaries commissions 
and to remove the temporary suspension of the Electoral 
Boundaries Readjustment Act. 


Bill read first time. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the second time? 


Senator Perrault, with leave of the Senate and notwith- 
standing rule 44(1)(f), moved that the bill be placed on 
the Orders of the Day for second reading later this day. 


Motion agreed to. 


APPROPRIATION BILL NO. 5, 1974 
FIRST READING 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 
sage had been received from the House of Commons with 
Bill C-45, for granting to Her Majesty certain sums of 
money for the public service for the financial year ending 
March 31, 1975. 


Bill read first time. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the second time? 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, with leave of 
the Senate and notwithstanding rule 44(1) (f), I move that 
this bill be placed on the Orders of the Day for second 
reading later this day. 


Senator Grosart: Honourable senators, I think we have 
a convention here that an appropriation bill such as this is 
not presented to the Senate until it has been reported on 
by the Standing Senate Committee on National Finance. 
Is that not a fairly well-established convention here? 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, this bill 
involves only one item. It was not referred to the commit- 
tee in the other house. Moreover, it is a simple bill. Of 
course, that expression is taboo in this house, but in any 
event I do not think honourable senators would find it 
necessary to send this bill to committee. I should point out 
that I consulted the Leader of the Opposition, who seemed 
to be in agreement with the suggestion of giving it second 
reading later this day. 


Senator Flynn: Yes, I agree with that position. There is 
no surprise in respect of this bill so it can be sent to 
committee afterwards. However, if this had been the case 
with Bill C-42 we would have had no problem. 


Senator Langlois: That will come later. 
Motion agreed to. 


DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Senator Perrault tabled: 


Report of the Superintendent of Insurance for 
Canada on Small Loans Companies and Money-Lend- 
ers licensed under the Small Loans Act for the year 
ended December 31, 1973. 


Supplementary Estimates (C) for the fiscal year 
ending March 31, 1975. 


INDIAN OIL AND GAS BILL 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE 


Senator Macnaughton, Acting Chairman of the Stand- 
ing Senate Committee on Banking, Trade and Commerce, 
reported that the committee had considered Bill C-15, 
respecting oil and gas in Indian lands, and had directed 
that the bill be reported without amendment. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the third time? 


Senator Langlois moved that the bill be placed on the 
Orders of the Day for third reading at the next sitting. 


Motion agreed to. 


FOOD AND DRUGS ACT 
NARCOTIC CONTROL ACT 
CRIMINAL CODE 


BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING—DEBATE CONTINUED 
The Senate resumed from Thursday, December 12, the 
debate on the motion of Senator Neiman for the second 


reading of Bill S-19, to amend the Food and Drugs Act, the 
Narcotic Control Act and the Criminal Code. 


@ (1410) 


; 


[Translation] 


Hon. Martial Asselin: Honourable senators, I would like 
in the first place to congratulate Senator Neiman for the 
introduction she made of the bill now under consideration. 
As usual, she has done it with much tact, intelligence and 
in clear and concise terms. 

I also wish to congratulate those senators who took part 
in the debate—Senator Sullivan, Senator Hicks and the 
others who also made a contribution. 


December 17, 1974 


It is a sensitive question and I find it difficult. The bill 
referred to the Senate by the government gives rise in that 
institution to an extremely important and sensitive dis- 
cussion. This debate, as you know, is followed very closely 
by the young generation who is requesting that major 
changes be brought to the use of marijuana and cannabis 
sativa. It is also followed, as we see in newspaper reports, 
by the older generation who, by the way, would like 
Parliament to pass a stricter legislation on the use of 
marijuana, a legislation with teeth which could possibly 
provide harder penalties than at the present time. 


These two positions are therefore totally irreconcilable, 
because the older generation find it difficult to adapt to 
changes as sudden as those which youth have undergone 
these last few years. I believe the Senate should take its 
responsibilities courageously, without show of emotion, 
and consider in what way we could bring about changes 
acceptable to society as a whole. 


Let us say, first of all, that the present status quo is no 
longer acceptable. It is not a remedy to solve the problem 
and correct the situation. The use of cannabis sativa has 
become a custom and a habit amongst about 50 per cent of 
our young people. By taking a step backward, we would 
show to the young generation unforgivable ignorance of 
the problem we are faced with. 


What arguments, medical, scientific or legal should we 
put forward to find a positive and intelligent approach to 
the solution of the problem we are faced with? 


I think we all have looked through the LeDain report on 
this complex matter. There again, having read this report, 
we are unable to come to final conclusions about the 
consequences of the use or non-use of some drugs. 


We heard a very learned dissertation by Senator Sul- 
livan, a doctor of great reputation who demonstrated to us 
that, in his opinion, the use of marijuana by the young 
necessarily led to harder drugs. Other doctors hold oppo- 
site opinions. 

The fact still remains that from what I read and heard 
on the question it is not proven that marijuana is used by 
our young as a whole and that it inevitably leads to harder 
drugs later on. I know a good many who have used and 
still use marijuana and are satisfied with that drug; they 
do not go for heroin or other high potency drugs. So let us 
say that those are debatable solutions that are not conclu- 
sive. We are still doing research. 


I read recently that an American doctor, Margaret Mead, 
a researcher of international reputation on those questions 
of narcotics, could not reach the same conclusion as some 
scientists, or doctors, as to the damageable effects of 
marijuana on the health of individuals. 


Of course, I would not go as far as discussing the 
conclusions of researchers and the medical conclusions of 
those who studied that question but I conclude from all 
that that we still do not have sure evidence that the use of 
marijuana necessarily has disastrous effects on humans. 


So the fact now still remains that when in a society a 
law is not respected by a large proportion of its people 
consideration must be given, of course, to amending it. 
That happens in all countries. We had evidence of that in 
the twenties when the United States prohibited the sale of 
alcohol. They were forced to pass legislation to abolish it. 
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The bill before us does not even get anywhere near the 
drug problem. It merely softens the penalties for the 
convicted. I think it is an extremely negative approach to 
the question, an extremely negative approach. 


Of course, the government of this country, like any 
other government throughout the world, is in hot water, 
when the time comes to deal with drugs and marijuana. 
However, I contend that by introducing this bill reducing 
penalties, the government is not considering all the 
aspects of the problem we are faced with. It does not solve 
the problem in any way. If we want to be realistic, we 
must find out what the actual situation is and not close 
our eyes to the truth. I think we must resolutely come to 
grips with it. 

More and more Canadians today smoke marijuana. That 
is a fact. On the other hand, thousands of young Canadi- 
ans have criminal records because they were found tem- 
porarily in possession of marijuana. Some of them were 
unlucky enough to get caught, not while trafficking but 
having marijuana in their possession; these young people 
are often invited to smoke a “joint” and the police, coming 
unexpectedly, catch them. They are brought to courts. 
They are sentenced and get a criminal record in the 
process. 

@ (1420) 


The present legislation does not do away with the crimi-. 
nal record at all. The offence is merely transferred from 
one statute to another, but the consequences are the same 
for the young people who have criminal records. We know 
that in Quebec a youngster who has a criminal record will 
never be able to become a professional man. He will be 
unable to study law or attend medical school. He will be 
unable to study engineering or become a notary. 


The third finding that we must make is that the under- 
world controls the sale and importation of drugs. It is the 
underworld or the mafia, in other words. There is no 
reference to it in the bill. 


At the present time, the government has no educational 
program to make people aware of the consequences of the 
use of the drug involved. There is no national scheme. 
There is no television program. There is no researcher 
going through large centres to advise young people and 
people generally. No. We only have a legislation prohibit- 
ing the drug. In addition, marijuana sold on black market 
is often of a very poor quality, thus endangering the 
health of the users. 


What does the government do to meet the existing situa- 
tion? We are presented with a legislation alleviating 
penalties for possession of marijuana, for trafficking, for 
importing, and for growing it. As regards statements that 
penalties are alleviated for possession, I am in complete 
agreement with Senator Hicks, who gave the example of 
an individual found with marijuana, who had to prove to 
the court that he had the drug, not for trafficking pur- 
poses, but for his own personal use. This is contrary to the 
main thrust of our Criminal Code, according to which the 
accused is innocent until the Crown proves him guilty. 
The burden of proof is reversed, as it was by the act 
pertaining to automobile drivers found with more than 0.8 
per cent alcohol in their blood. People were forced by an 
act of Parliament to incriminate themselves. Moreover, 
when it is established that the percentage of alcohol in the 
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blood is above a certain degree, there is no possible 
defence. There is automatic conviction. It may be stated 
that the Supreme Court made a ruling on this issue. This 
is so. But the fact remains that this is contrary to the 
Criminal Code. Criminal law provides that the accused is 
innocent until the Crown proves him guilty. 


I agree that in committee this provision of the bill 
should be amended as indicated by Senator Hicks. 


What does Bill S-19 do? It is simply aimed at controlling 
demand, but in no way controls demand, traffic nor 
possession. May I repeat, honourable senators, the bill 
makes absolutely no change in the existing situation. 


Prime Minister Trudeau told young people in 1973—this 
was reported in the August 12, 1973 issue of the Calgary 
Herald—the Prime Minister told those young people he 
was meeting that in his opinion drug use was a personal 
matter. It was comparable to alcohol. In saying so, the 
Prime Minister was not encouraging young people, and he 
said so too, to use or smoke marijuana or cannabis. I think 
he was reflecting an important concept of the legislator to 
the effect that the State should not consistently dictate 
every individual his personal behaviour by passing legisla- 
tion. A clear cut distinction between morals and the law 
should be made here. The act which is passed by the 
legislator aims at protecting society as a whole. People 
with a philosophical background know quite well that 
morals are what prompt an individual to choose between 
two alternatives. That choice is extremely sacred to the 
individual. The State has too often tried to pass legislation 
in order to dictate the individual’s personal behaviour. He 
is denied every freedom of action. The State wants to solve 
every individual matter of conscience. 


Looking at this bill, I think it suggests no motivation, no 
spirit to tell young people: stop smoking marijuana and 
other similar drugs. There is nothing to that effect in the 
bill. In imposing sentences, it only has a negative effect. 
Penalties are somewhat less stringent, but you will still 
have a record if you are found guilty of being in posses- 
sion of drugs, even temporarily. 


Honourable senators, we have been through—and you 
possibly even more than myself—that experience of the 
20’s when—as I was saying—a prohibition act was passed 
in the United States. The rocketing sales of alcohol, with 
the consequences you know, during those years have 
never been matched, simply because an act prohibited 
alcohol consumption, an act to impose prohibition. This is 
human nature and it cannot be changed. It was not 
changed in 1920 and it will not be changed in 1974. 


As I said before, the underworld and the mafia control 
the sales of drugs. 


I repeat that, in this society, the laws of the state have to 
be changed when a large minority of people no longer obey 
them. That is indeed what we do every day here and in the 
House of Commons. How many pieces of legislation passed 
25 or 30 years ago are sent back to us simply to be adapted 
to current circumstances through our modifying, changing 
or amending them. Therefore we have to face the fact that 
thousands and thousands of Canadians, most of them 
young people, use drugs, that it has become, as various 
senators said, almost a national disaster, and that the 
Canadian society is being endangered by a minority of 


(Senator Asselin.] 


citizens. What must the state do? I do not want to shock 
anybody today, but I will be outspoken. I think that, if we 
pass this bill as it is now, we are not facing up to our 
responsibilities, because we do not go to the heart of the 
problem. We simply adopt a legislation for people to say: 
Parliament has gone into the matter. We have passed a 
legislation to reduce penalties. But what is that in terms of 
educational means for the population and the youth? 

@ (1430) 


What will that stop? What will stop the traffickers, the 
pushers, from obtaining drugs and reselling them? Is it the 
penalty? We have extremely severe penalties, but that did 
not stop those people. I suggest that in the same way most 
provinces control the sale of alcohol the government 
should consider similar action with respect to marijuana 
and certain drugs. 


I said earlier that the legislation now before us only 
controls demand. It does not control possession. It does not 
control sale in any way. I know of no perfect mechanism 
whereby the government could control sale. However, if 
the government were to set up a mechanism to control 
sale, possession would be controlled at the same time. This 
would mean that minors would be protected; they could 
not buy it. That would also mean that the product sold by 
the government would be of better quality. That would 
equally mean that traffickers would have no more market 
since sale would be made by the government. Sale would 
be controlled by the government. Then, we would, of 
course, need legislation with teeth to deal with those who 
would be caught trafficking, extremely severe legislation 
that could even provide imprisonment for a first offence 
for those who, despite government control, would still 
engage in illegal sale. Severe legislation would be neces- 
sary and, I repeat, legislation with teeth. We would need 
legislation sentencing to imprisonment those convicted of 
trafficking. 


Honourable senators, I expressed in a few words my 
opinion on the present legislation. This debate, as you 
know, is being followed by the whole Canadian people, 
and the Senate has a challenge to meet. We must do it with 
pride, without emotion. When this bill is sent to committee 
we will have to voice our personal opinions and if amend- 
ments and changes need to be made, we will have to do it. 
I put this question to you; honourable senators, are we 
going to pass a legislation—the bill now before us—which 
I think falls far short? This bill, as I say, does not settle in 
any way the problem we have to solve. On the other hand, 
do we want to lose forever the necessary means to correct 
an unacceptable situation? That is I think the challenge 
the Senate must accept. 

@ (1440) 
[English] 

Hon. Fred A. McGrand: Honourable senators, this bill is 
the result of serious consideration by the departments of 
government concerned with the drug problem in Canada. 
It does not offer a final solution. It recommends for the 
present the course our society must take to cope with 
addiction to drugs. 


Marihuana has been compared to alcohol and to the hard 
drugs. Alcohol is a water-soluble drug that is eliminated 
quickly from the body. Marihuana is a fat-soluble drug 
that accumulates in the fatty tissue and is eliminated 
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slowly. It has a very high affinity for brain tissue with the 
possibility of either short-term or long-term damage. It 
can produce sharp personality changes and can lead to a 
marked deterioration in what is considered good mental 
health, and it gives a false feeling of well-being. 


Marihuana is one of the oldest and most widely used 
mind-altering drugs known. The Chinese described it in 
their literature almost five thousand years ago. It has been 
used in India for religious ceremonies for over two thou- 
sand years. What part it has played, if any, in the decline 
of ancient civilizations is not known, but it has been found 
in tombs erected at that time. Marihuana is used by about 
two hundred million people throughout the world today. 
Until recently it was used mainly by the lower socio-eco- 
nomic minority groups. 


The plant contains a large number of different chemi- 
cals, only a handful of which have so far been separated 
and studied in depth. The main constituent that affects 
the nervous system of man is known as THC. In the body, 
this substance undergoes metabolic changes so that at 
least one product is several times stronger in the body 
than as originally found in the plant. Another recent 
research finding in the field of learning and education has 
demonstrated that marihuana interferes with the transfer 
of knowledge from the short-term memory bank to the 
long-term storage from which it may be retrieved at a 
later date. The importance of this finding is that if young 
people take this drug, it interferes with their acquiring 
knowledge, developing skills and absorbing the countless 
facts that shape future personalities and abilities. Further- 
more, the presence of marihuana in the body may effect a 
change in the chromosomes which carry the whole genetic 
background from one generation to the next. It can lead to 
mutation of certain cells. 


During this debate, it has been emphasized that this bill 
is not a surrender to those who would legalize marihuana. 
If marihuana were legalized, there are those who wouid 
try to put on the market what they would consider a 
better prepared and less dangerous product. 


We live in a very permissive society. The death penalty 
which only a century and a half ago was the punishment 
for 240 crimes against the state is now limited to capital 
murder; even so it has not been carried out in Canada for 
the past decade. If this bill passes and becomes law, you 
can be sure that a year or two from now there will be a 
campaign to remove some of the restrictions on marihua- 
na: if people have the right to smoke it, then they have the 
right to buy it—and to buy a safer product, of course; and, 
if people cannot buy it, they must grow their own. There 
are also commercial interests that could put a so-called 
improved product on the market in a matter of months. 
The arguments will be that if technology can take the 
caffeine out of coffee, it can take the dangerous elements 
out of marihuana, and that, even if it is harmful to the 
individual, the individual surely has a right to it so long as 
it does not harm others. Again: is it fair to deprive one 
person of marihuana and yet encourage another to buy 
alcohol by permitting a distillery to advertise whisky? Is 
it more habit-forming or does it cause more psychological 
dependence than reading murder mysteries, watching 
television or playing cards? 


Those who advocate a change in the law can produce a 
thousand users who will declare that over the years they 
have smoked they have never had the desire to turn to 
hard drugs; a thousand criminals will declare that their 
“life of crime” was never influenced by marihuana; com- 
mercial interests will assure the public that they can 
produce a harmless product. I would like to know more 
about the extent of this habit. Is marihuana a passing 
wave that is now at its crest and will fade away in the 
next generation? 


This problem has been around for a long time—time 
enough for us to have most of the answers. Is it true that 
the majority of teenagers who smoke marihuana give up 
the habit in their early twenties? And what percentage of 
smokers in their early twenties are still smoking in their 
thirties? No doubt there will be demands to lessen the 
controls on marihuana; it will be argued that people have 
the right to do their “own thing” and groups will probably 
appear on Parliament Hill urging “marihuana on 
demand”. There is in the United States today a powerful 
lobby group known as “the National Organization for the 
Repeal of Marihuana Laws”, and there is now a hearing in 
progress before the United States Senate. 


It can also happen here! 


Hon. Ernest C. Manning: Honourable senators, I should 
like to add a few comments to the debate on this particular 
piece of legislation. We have heard a number of construc- 
tive and well-thought-out assessments of this bill. Without 
reservation I should like to identify myself with two of 
them, one being the comments just made by Senator 
McGrand, and the other the excellent assessment of this 
legislation given last week by Senator Lawson. 


It has been pointed out repeatedly that this bill is in no 
sense a solution to the drug problem as we know it today. 
In fact, it does not purport to be. If there was an obvious 
solution to a problem of this magnitude, it undoubtedly 
would have been translated into legislation long ago. We 
have to recognize that there is no simple solution to this 
problem, which has been with us for a long, long time, and 
which has reached increasingly serious proportions in 
recent years. 

@ (1450) 

The basic fact we have to keep in mind in discussing 
this question is that prevention is certainly far more 
effective than attempted cures. We spend a tremendous 
amount of effort and money on care and rehabilitation for 
those whose lives have been partially, if net wholly, 
destroyed by the illicit use of drugs, but we do not spend 
nearly enough time on or give enough attention to the 
aspect of prevention, which I believe is the key to dealing 
with this whole problem. I have tried to examine this 
legislation from that standpoint. Frankly, I cannot see 
that this legislation contributes anything in the area of 
prevention. The specific provisions of the bill are of no 
great significance, but the psychological impact of this bill 
is entirely contrary to any real concern in the field of 
prevention. 


Senator Lawson pointed out in his speech last week 
that, rightly or wrongly, the public assessment of this 
legislation and the assessment in most of the news media 
of Canada, has been that it represents a backing away on 
the part of the government from the degree of concern it 
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has had over the illicit use of drugs. That conclusion is 
perhaps unwarranted, having regard to the provisions of 
the bill, but it is the interpretation that has been placed on 
this legislation in many newspapers and in many com- 
ments on the legislation. 


Certainly, this impression has become quite firmly 
established in the public mind, and I submit that that in 
itself is detrimental to the concept of prevention. Any- 
thing that gives to our young people the erroneous impres- 
sion that the use of marihuana, or of the more severe 
drugs, is not a matter of deep concern, certainly contrib- 
utes nothing to efforts to prevent the destruction of peo- 
ple’s lives in this way. 


As has been pointed out, there is considerable conflict- 
ing medical opinion as to whether the use of marihuana 
does lead inevitably, or in the majority of cases, to the use 
of more damaging drugs. My own belief is that it does, but 
I cannot submit any very meaningful argument in support 
of that belief, because there is a conflict of medical opin- 
ion. I do, however, submit that whether the use of 
marihuana inevitably leads to the use of more serious 
drugs, it is a door, perhaps the principal door, most fre- 
quently used by young people for their entrance to the 
drug subculture of our times. For that reason it assumes 
an importance far greater than would otherwise be the 
case. Anything that gives young people the impression 
that this common entrance into the drug subculture is to 
be treated as less serious than in the past, constitutes a 
disservice to our young people. It is an unwise and 
undesirable step to take. 


The other aspect of the bill with which I cannot agree is 
the provision for the lessening of penalties for those pos- 
sessing marihuana for the purposes of trafficking. I recog- 
nize all the arguments that have been advanced about the 
right of the individual to mar or destroy his own life, if 
that is his choice. There is a counter-argument to that, but 
let me set that aside for the moment. The trafficking in 
any drug for the profit of an individual or group of 
criminals at the expense of the well-being and even the 
lives of thousands of young people, is one of the most 
serious offences committed against society today. 


Any proposal that the penalty for trafficking be reduced 
in any way causes me great concern. I personally would go 
much further than even the present law. I have been an 
advocate of the retention of the death penalty for murder, 
and I see little difference between destroying a young 
person’s life through the use of drugs and destroying it 
outright. Perhaps that is beside the point for the purposes 
of this bill, but I point out that under the present Narcotic 
Control Act, possession for trafficking, even of marihuana, 
can lead to life imprisonment. Under this bill it is reduced 
to a maximum of ten years, which, under our present way 
of coddling criminals, probably means about four years. 
This is a serious and retrogressive step. 


I am not going to labour this matter. I express these 
concerns because I believe they are shared by many thou- 
sands of citizens across this country. They are certainly 
shared by thousands of parents who have gone through 
the agony of seeing their young people’s lives marred or 
destroyed as a result of something held to be a harmless 
thing but which in the end leads in so many cases to the 
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use of more serious drugs, with the terrible consequences 
that result therefrom. 


It is my sincere hope that when the bill is examined in 
committee, much attention will be given to its psychologi- 
cal impact on young Canadians rather than merely to its 
legal provisions, which are minor and in a sense insignifi- 
cant. That is not the direction in which the danger lies. 
Rather, it lies in the psychological impact, and that must 
be our concern. 


On motion of Senator Petten, for Senator Davey, debate 
adjourned. 


APPROPRIATION BILL NO. 4, 1974 
SECOND READING 


The Senate resumed from Thursday, December 12, the 
debate on the motion of Senator Langlois for the second 
reading of Bill C-42, for granting to Her Majesty certain 
sums of money for the public service for the financial year 
ending March 31, 1975. 


Hon. John M. Macdonald: Honourable senators, it is 
not my intention this afternoon to speak at any length on 
this bill. Indeed, I am not even going to discuss whether or 
not a borrowing resolution is an appropriation, or if the 
bill is in conformity with the British North America Act, 
or the Financial Administration Act, or with our own rules 
and regulations. I do think, however, that since a contro- 
versy has arisen as to this bill, it cannot be resolved unless 
the bill is sent to committee where it can be gone over in 
detail with people who have knowledge of these matters. 


@ (1500) 


You will recall that the Deputy Leader of the Govern- 
ment mentioned the other day that when he first read the 
bill he had some doubts as to its legality. He said that he 
told the officials of the Treasury Board that unless he was 
convinced as to its legality he would either withdraw the 
bill or move an amendment to clause 5. He went on to tell 
us, if I recall correctly, that after having done some 
research and having received advice from persons in au- 
thority, he not only was convinced of the legality of the 
bill but he was convinced that the proper course had been 
followed. 


Honourable senators, I am sure he will understand that 
it is no reflection on him when I say that we too would 
like to have the opportunity of hearing from these “per- 
sons in authority”. We would like to know who they are 
and to question them in committee to obtain the benefit at 
first hand of the advice they gave him. 


There is another reason why this bill should go to 
committee, and I feel it is a good one. It is simply that I 
have not heard any good reason why it should not go. It 
would be greatly in the public interest for this bill to go to 
committee because the authorization sought concerns $2.5 
billion. That is a very large amount of money even in this 
day and age, and yet authorization was given in the House 
of Commons without debate. And all that is said is that 
this is “required for public works and general purposes.” I 
would think the Minister of Finance would welcome an 
opportunity to appear before our committee and tell the 
people of Canada what he proposes to do with this huge 
sum of money. What are the public works he has in mind? 
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What are the other purposes he has in mind? He is asking 
too much of us when he says, “Leave it to me; trust me.” 
Perhaps we do, but at the same time I think he owes it to 
the people of Canada to give some indication as to how 
this vast amount of money is to be spent. 


Honourable senators, all I ask today is that the Deputy 
Leader of the Government reconsider his position and 
allow this bill to go to a committee. 


Hon. Léopold Langlois: Honourable senators— 
Senator Flynn: Are you closing the debate now? 
Senator Langlois: Yes. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, if the Hon- 
ourable Senator Langlois speaks now, his speech will have 
the effect of closing the debate on the motion for second 
reading of this bill. 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, it is not my 
intention this afternoon to rehash the debate which took 
place on Thursday last, even though it was, to my mind, a 
very interesting one. However, I should like to open my 
remarks today by endeavouring to reply to some of the 
questions put to me in the course of this debate. These 
questions were raised, first of all, by the Leader of the 
Opposition, and I want to refer to what he had to say at 
page 393 of Senate Hansard when he posed his first ques- 
tion. This is what he said: 


In this case, for instance, we have supplementary 
estimates (B), and clause 2 of Bill C-42 provides 
spending authority in the sum of $947 million. Then it 
says in clause 3(2): 


The provisions of each item in the Schedule— 
That is in supplementary estimates (B). 


—shall be deemed to have been enacted by Parlia- 
ment on the Ist day of April, 1974. 


But this is not to be found in supplementary estimates 
(B). Do honourable senators realize what this means, 
in fact? It means that all the supplementary estimates 
(B), that are estimates that the government found 
afterwards it needed, could have been spent in 
advance by the government without any authority of 
Parliament, and thereby confirm illegalities. We are 
here giving retroactive authority to the government 
for the spending of these amounts. These amounts do 
not appear in the estimates, but they are in the supply 
bill, and I want to know a lot more about them. 


My reply to this long question—- 


Senator Flynn: It was not a question; it was an 
affirmation. 


Senator Langlois: It is an affirmation or a question, or a 
mixture of both, but my reply is that, first of all, there is 
no item contained in the supply bill presently before us 
which is not contained in supplementary estimates (B). I 
am unable to understand when my friend refers to $947 
million—this point was not too clear to me—and adds that 
this is not in supplementary estimates (B), and then refers 
to the retroactive effect he was complaining of, but I 
would try to enlighten him by referring to page 5 of 
supplementary estimates (B). I have a copy in my hand, 
but I do not know if my honourable friend has a copy. 


Senator Flynn: Go ahead, and I shall try to follow you. 


Senator Langlois: On that page he will see six columns 
and if he looks at the total of the fifth column he will find 
an amout of $1,748,658,100. By looking at the third column 
on the same page, he will see the total of statutory expen- 
ditures is $801,502,500. If my friend deducts the latter 
amount from the previous one I mentioned he will find 
that the result is the $947 million to which he referred. In 
other words, honourable senators, this is the difference 
between the total of the budgetary expenditures and non- 
budgetary expenditures less statutory payments. When 
these first two totals are deducted the real amount voted 
under these estimates is $947 million. 


Senator Flynn: I never said that. 


Senator Langlois: You said it was not included in the 
estimates, and I say that it is there in black and white but 
you have to do a little calculation to get at it. That is the 
only explanation I can find for my honourable friend’s 
being unable to find it. 


Senator Flynn: If my honourable friend will allow me, I 
point out that he has completely missed my point, as his 
advisers seem to have done also. What I said was the 
amount that we were invited to spend, the $947 million, 
was not in the original main estimates. This refers to 
amounts which the government required after the main 
estimates. Therefore, honourable senators, why say that 
you could spend these amounts as of the Ist day of April 
when, in fact, you are being asked now to vote these 
amounts. That is the only point I made. I am not question- 
ing the figures given by the Deputy Leader of the 
Government. 


Senator Langlois: Well, I don’t want to start a second 
battle of the Plains of Abraham on this question. 


Senator Flynn: Your example is badly chosen. 


Senator Langlois: I suppose it is not important, anyway, 
but the fact that you are Irish and I am French could start 
quite a big battle. 


@ (1510) 
Senator Flynn: I think we all have mixed blood here. 
Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


Senator Langlois: I grant you that. That is probably not 
what you intended to say, but I read again part of your 
speech at page 393, and you were referring to Bill C-42 and 
to the amount of $947,155,600, which you referred to as a 
retroactive appropriation under clause 3(2). You then said 
this was not to be found in supplementary estimates (B). 
You were not referring to the main estimates then. 


Senator Flynn: No, I was referring to clause 2 and 
supplementary estimates (B). Supplementary estimates 
(B) did not say this amount was deemed to have been 
enacted by Parliament as of the 1st day of April, 1974. That 
is a clause in the bill, which is not referred to in the 
supplementary estimates (B). That is quite clear, but I 
suppose your adviser missed the point again. 


Senator Langlois: I am prepared to follow you, but it is 
still as clear as mud to me. 


Senator Flynn: Yes, evidently it is, because you are not 
even able to explain it. 
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Senator Langlois: Let that be, or let the chips fall where 
they may. I am endeavouring to understand what my 
honourable friend said, but the more he says, the less I 
understand, so let it go at that. 


However, I would now attack what he really had in his 
mind when he said in the second part of his argument that 
we were trying to give retroactivity— 


Senator Flynn: That is right. That is quite clear. 


Senator Langlois: —to the amounts voted. First he 
indicated that probably there was something sinister—he 
did not use the word “sinister’”—there was an attempt to 
cover up for expenditures made before this bill was pre- 
sented. Let me tell him this: Most items in the supplemen- 
tary estimates are part of a continuing program or pro- 
grams provided for in the main estimates. 


Senator Flynn: Not necessarily. 


Senator Langlois: They are, except for a bill introduced 
this afternoon which does not provide for the continuation 
of a program in the main estimates, but that is an unusual 
bill. It was introduced for first reading today as, I hope, 
the last supply bill for this year. However, since these 
estimates refer to programs already started there must be 
some continuity, and the wording of clause 3(2) has been 
chosen to assure this continuity of spending. 


For example, the Minister of Public Works has in his 
estimates an item covering a housing or accommodation 
program. If during the course of the year he runs out of 
the funds provided in the main estimates, either because 
rentals increase or unforeseen additional accommodation 
is needed, he will return to Parliament and obtain more 
funds in the form of a supplementary supply bill in order 
to continue that program which was included in the main 
estimates. In that sense this continuity is assured by this 
reference in the supplementary estimates to the beginning 
of the fiscal year. 


I can assure my honourable friend that there is no 
sinister intention there to attempt to cover up for expendi- 
tures which have not been authorized but which were 
made before authorization was sought and obtained from 
Parliament. 


Senator Flynn: But are you not ratifying by clause 3(2) 
any amount covered in the supplementary estimates (B) 
that would have been spent in advance of the passage of 
the bill? 


Senator Langlois: No, it is a question of accounting, to 
my mind. 
Senator Flynn: No, no. 


Senator Langlois: I have been in communication with 
Mr. Bruce MacDonald, the Secretary of the Treasury 
Board, from whom I obtained the explanation which I am 
now giving you. 

Senator Flynn: What did you think he would tell you? 
He would not tell you anything else. 

Senator Langlois: Why? 


Senator Flynn: Of course he would not. He would not 
say he was wrong in preparing the bill or the estimates. 


Senator Langlois: Are you contending that he was 
wrong? 


(Senator Flynn.] 


Senator Flynn: No, but he could have been. 


Senator Langlois: I would never say that against a man 
when he is not in front of me. 


Senator Flynn: We can quickly clear the air. If the 
deputy leader wishes this discussed in order to allow Mr. 
MacDonald to clear himself, then let us refer the bill to 
committee. 


Senator Langlois: These items have been considered by 
the committee, and my honourable friend was there. 


Senator Flynn: Not the provision for retroactivity. 


Senator Langlois: These programs were all before the 
committee. 


Senator Flynn: But not the provision for retroactivity. 


Senator Langlois: The provision is contained in the bill, 
I grant you that, but all these moneys requested in supple- 
mentary estimates (B) were before the committee. 


Senator Flynn: But Mr. MacDonald could not be ques- 
tioned as to the retroactivity of clause 3(2) because it was 
not in the supplementary estimates, and now you tell us 
the money could have been spent under this provision. I 
would like Mr. MacDonald to come before us and tell us 
what the deputy leader is telling us now. 


Senator Langlois: This is not my honourable friend’s 
first year in this house. 


Senator Flynn: I hope it is not my last either. 


Senator Langlois: This provision has been contained in 
such bills for many years. It is not something new. 


Senator Flynn: I am bringing you something new, then. 


Senator Langlois: Probably something new, but what a 
funny way of putting it. You are not improving; to my 
mind you are getting worse. 


Senator Flynn: Perhaps I am not, but neither are you. 
You are getting more stubborn every year. 


Senator Langlois: The programs mentioned exist in 
other legislation, which includes previous appropriation 
acts passed by Parliament. However, the government may 
at times need more money, and this is why it must resort 
to supplementary estimates, which it is doing by the bill 
now before us. 


I do not think I can add anything else to this, but I shall 
answer another question which was put to me by my 
honourable friend and is to be found at page 394 of Han- 
sard of December 12. It reads as follows: 


I will ask a secondary question: Why is the borrow- 
ing authority phrased as it is in clause 5 of the bill. 
Allow me to read it: 


The Governor in Council may, in addition to the 
sums now remaining unborrowed and negotiable of 
the loans authorized by Parliament, by any Act 
heretofore passed, raise by way of loan, under the 
Financial Administration Act, by the issue and sale 
or pledge of securities of Canada, in such form, for 
such separate sums, at such rates of interest and 
upon such other terms and conditions as the Gover- 
nor in Council may approve, such sum or sums of 
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money, not exceeding in the whole, the sum of two 
billion, five hundred million dollars— 


Then— 
Senator Grosart: Finish it. 


Senator Langlois: Then my honourable friend made a 
reference to the late Mr. Howe. 


Senator Grosart: May I suggest to the deputy leader 
that he finish the reading? He has left out the last clause, 
which is very important. 


Senator Langlois: Yes, but allow me to finish. My hon- 
ourable friend has a bad habit of rising and interrupting 
the speech of any member of this house in order to make 
untimely observations. 


@ (1520) 


When I was interrupted, I was about to say that Senator 
Flynn referred to the late Mr. Howe and made one of his 
funny jokes about him, and then finished reading clause 5: 


—as may be required for public works and general 
purposes. 


This clause is a standard clause which has been found in 
appropriation acts for many years. 


Senator Flynn: A standard clause? 


Senator Langlois: Practice is very important in a parlia- 
mentary institution. My honourable friend should know 
that. 


Senator Flynn: I do know that, but I do not see why we 
cannot improve on practice. 


Senator Langlois: You will have to show what improve- 
ments you have in mind. 


Senator Grosart: We will do that in committee. 


Senator Langlois: Madam Speaker, I have been continu- 
ally interrupted. I listened to him the other day for a full 
afternoon. I did not say a word, and now they cannot take 
it, as usual. 


Senator Flynn: Are you begging the assistance of 
Madam Speaker? 


Senator Langlois: No. I am referring to your manner of 
conducting debates in this house, which is far from being 
exemplary. As I said, this clause has been in appropriation 
acts for many years. It merely seeks the approval of 
Parliament for the borrowing of money, as provided for in 
section 36 of the Financial Administration Act, which 
reads: 


No money shall be borrowed or security issued by or 
on behalf of Her Majesty without the authority of 
Parliament. 


The words of the clause make it clear that this authority is 
additional to any existing authority, and it gives authority 
to the Governor in Council to set rates of interest and 
other terms and conditions. 


The phrase “as may be required for public works and 
general purposes” removes a restriction on the purpose for 
which borrowed moneys may be used as opposed to funds 
from other sources, the control over disbursements being 
the subject of the legislation. This is not an appropriation 
per se. We are not voting new moneys. We are borrowing 


money to ensure the continuity of funds to provide for the 
public service of Canada. That is all we are doing. 


It is true that the other day an objection was raised—I 
do not want to put words in his mouth, but I think it was 
raised by my honourable friend the Deputy Leader of the 
Opposition—that clause 5 of the bill was an appropriation 
as it provided for the payment of interest, commissions, et 
cetera. To this objection I replied that as soon as the loan 
is authorized, the money so borrowed under it falls within 
the public debt of Canada. I added that it is only when the 
Minister of Finance is called upon to make payments 
under that item that he has to come to Parliament and, 
through a resolution and a supporting message from the 
Governor General, ask for money to repay the loans he has 
made. 


But my honourable friend then asked, “What about 
interest; what about commissions?” I refer him to page 
8-14 of the main estimates, Department of Finance, under 
the heading “Public Debt Program.” There he will see that 
moneys are provided to the Minister of Finance to take 
care of interest and annual amortization of bond discount, 
premiums and commissions—payable in Canada, and pay- 
able in other countries; interest on other liabilities; annual 
amortization of bond discount, premiums and commis- 
sions; and servicing costs and costs of issuing new loans. 
So long as the Minister of Finance has money left in his 
main estimates to take care of whatever amounts become 
due in connection with those loans, he does not have to 
come back to Parliament. He will come back to Parliament 
if the loans fall short under this item and he has to pay 
more commissions, or more interest on bonds already 
issued or bonds to be issued in the near future. It is at that 
time that the message from His Excellency the Governor 
General comes to the House of Commons to obtain the 
necessary funds to supplement what was provided for in 
the main estimates. 


I should like to refer briefly to the remarks made this 
afternoon by my good friend, the Whip of the Opposition, 
Senator Macdonald, who said I stated that when this 
situation arose in the house last week, and was brought to 
my attention, my first reaction was—I was quite frank 
and honest about it—to pick up the telephone and tell the 
officials of the Treasury Board that unless I was satisfied 
that there was no illegality attached to the bill, I would 
have to follow one of two alternatives, namely, to ask for 
leave to withdraw the bill, or let someone move a motion 
in amendment striking out clause 5. I have established 
clearly enough to all members of this house, in the short 
time that I have undertaken my present functions, that I 
have never adopted the attitude that I was here either to 
defend the government or to attack the Opposition. I am 
here only to do what I consider to be my duty, which is to 
get legislation through. That is all. Once that is done, that 
is the end of my functions, so far as I am concerned, and I 
shall try to carry out my responsibility in that fashion for 
as long as I remain in my present position. 


As soon as I had formed my own opinion as to what had 
occurred in the other place, I took the additional step of 
checking with the appropriate authorities. I went to the 
Department of Justice, and I received confirmation that 
all that had taken place in the other house was legal; that 
there was no illegality whatsoever attached to what had 
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been done; that they had followed in the other place the 
practice which had been followed ever since Confedera- 
tion. I therefore had no alternative but to recommend that 
the bill be passed and be made law, and that is what I did. 


Before I left Ottawa on Friday, I asked our Parliamen- 
tary Counsel, Mr. Hopkins, to cbtain from the Department 
of Justice a written opinion, since apparently some doubt 
had been cast upon my reporting of the opinion I had 
obtained, and which was regarded in this house as being 
hearsay. I have received— 


Senator Flynn: I rise on a point of order. 
Senator Langlois: Again? 


Senator Flynn: Not again. The former occasions were 
not on points of order, but during the course of debate. I 
realize now that my honourable friend does not like 
debate. He likes to speak as though he were alone in this 
place. The question which I now raise is whether it is 
proper for the Senate to listen to an opinion of someone 
from a department without that person being called to 
explain before a committee of this house. My honourable 
friend may do as he wishes, but I think he weakens the 
case for his apparent refusal to send the bill to a 
committee. 


Senator Langlois: Madam Speaker, I can hardly under- 
stand the position which the honourable Leader of the 
Opposition has taken. The other day he challenged the 
opinion which I was reporting. Today I have it, and I even 
read it to him this morning. I can give him a copy of it 
now. It is an unqualified opinion. If there is a question of 
legality, then this house is entitled to go to the source, and 
the only source is the Department of Justice from whom I 
have a written opinion. 


@ (1530) 


Senator Flynn: I realize that. I am not discussing that. 
My honourable friend always distorts the positions I take. 
My point is that if he wants to put forward the opinion of 
this individual, then this individual should appear before 
the committee of this house so that he, himself, can give 
that opinion, and be subject to questioning. I do not see 
why I should accept the opinion of a third party who is not 
here and who, by the way, is an official of the government. 
I have the right to question that individual. 


I do not object to your reading this letter into the record, 
but I think it is unfair of you to take the attitude that you 
are going to refuse the Senate the opportunity to consider 
this bill in committee where it can question this individu- 
al whose opinion you wish to put before us. 


Senator Langlois: First of all, Madam Speaker, I am not 
refusing anything: I have no right to refuse anything. I am 
in the hands of the Senate on that point, as are all honour- 
able senators. The Senate will decide what it wishes to do, 
and I cannot say anything either for or against. 


Senator Flynn: You certainly can. 


Senator Langlois: Perhaps my honourable friend is 
basing his point on the well known rule of law that the 
best evidence be available to the court. We are not before a 
court of law, and we have no such rule in this parliamen- 
tary institution. 


(Senator Langlois. ] 


Senator Asselin: As to the legality of the question, it is 
certainly proper for the Opposition—or anyone, for that 
matter—to ask that witnesses appear before a committee 
to submit to questioning. 


Senator Langlois: It is not a question of legality: this is 
an opinion which I have obtained. I will read the opinion. 
It is addressed to myself, the Honourable L. Langlois, 
Deputy Leader of the Government, The Senate, Ottawa, 
and is dated December 16. It reads as follows: 


Dear Senator Langlois: 


Mr. E. R. Hopkins has conveyed to me your request 
for written confirmation of an opinion that I 
expressed verbally to Mr. Hopkins on Thursday last to 
the effect that a vote on clause 5 of Bill C-42 does not 
constitute a vote for the appropriation of part of the 
public revenue or of any tax or impost in contraven- 
tion of section 54 of the British North America Act. 

In my view, that opinion, as expressed by you in the 
Senate on December 12 and as recorded at page 389 of 
the Debates of the Senate for that day, is correct. 
Although clause 5 of Bill C-42 accords to the Governor 
in Council the authority to raise, by way of loan, sums 
of money required “for public works and general pur- 
poses”, it does not, in itself, appropriate public reve- 
nue to those purposes nor does it invoke the statutory 
appropriations provided by sections 45 and 46 of the 
Financial Administration Act. 

The exercise by the Governor in Council of a bor- 
rowing authority such as that contained in clause 5 of 
Bill C-42 will indeed have the effect of invoking the 
statutory appropriations provided in the Financial 
Administration Act but that act by the Governor in 
Council is separate and distinct from Parliament’s act 
in conferring the authority to borrow. The appropria- 
tion under the Financial Administration Act resulting 
from an act of the Governor in Council was effective- 
ly created by Parliament at the time it enacted the 
Financial Administration Act and not by virtue of the 
enactment of a borrowing authority such as that con- 
tained in clause 5 of Bill C-42. 

Although the distinction which I have drawn is a 
highly technical one, I am nonetheless satisfied that it 
is a valid distinction in law. My opinion in this regard 
is supported by the Parliamentary practice over the 
years of from time to time approving Appropriation 
Bills containing borrowing authorities without specif- 
ic recommendations therefor and by the Government’s 
practice of including in the Estimates amounts 
required for repayment of borrowed moneys and pay- 
ment of the costs of borrowing and items appropriat- 
ing to specific purposes moneys borrowed by it. 

Finally, I wish to express my view, not previously 
expressed to Mr. Hopkins, that the opinion which you 
expressed in the Senate to the effect that the courts 
would not look behind Bill C-42 if it were adopted by 
both Houses of Parliament and received Royal Assent 
is correct. 


Yours truly, 
F. E. Gibson, 


Director, 
Legislation Section. 
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I am ready to table the original of this letter, together 
with a letter which accompanied it. This letter was for- 
warded to me through the good offices of our Parliamen- 
tary Counsel, accompanied by the following letter: 


December 16th, 1974 
The Honourable J. G. L. Langlois, 
Deputy Leader of the Government in the Senate, 
The Senate, 
Ottawa. 
Dear Senator Langlois: 


I enclose the opinion of the Director of the Legisla- 
tion Section of the Department of Justice with regard 
to clause 5 of Bill C-42. 


I concur in that opinion. 


In the foregoing circumstances, it would appear that 
Rule 62 of the Rules of the Senate is not applicable. 


Yours sincerely, 
E. Russell Hopkins 
Parliamentary Counsel 
If I may be permitted to do so, I will table these letters. 


Some Hon. Senators: Agreed. 

Senator Flynn: I will table my own opinion, too. 
Senator Langlois: Very good. 

Senator Flynn: This is foolish. 


Senator Langlois: We on this side of the house are 
bound, as is the sponsor of the bill in the other place, by 
the opinion of the Minister of Justice. 


Senator Flynn: Certainly not. 
Senator Langlois: I will not be bound by your opinion. 


Senator Flynn: We are certainly not bound by the 
opinion of the Minister of Justice. 


Senator Langlois: I challenge your statement, and 
would ask you to establish it. This opinion, to my mind, 
clears the way. Speaking for myself, I see no reason why a 
committee should be convened to go through estimates 
which have already been studied by that committee. 


Senator Flynn: That is not the point. 


Senator Langlois: We have had difficulties before with 
the House of Commons, and we have not always come out 
the winner. This time, I feel, we have set the course to be 
followed. This divergence of views which we have had 
with the other place, I think, will certainly indicate that 
the Senate is doing a good job and is fulfilling a worth- 
while role in our parliamentary system in Canada. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 
Motion agreed to and bill read second time, on division. 


MOTION TO REFER BILL TO COMMITTEE NEGATIVED 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the third time? 


Hon. Jacques Flynn: Honourable senators, I move that 
this bill be referred to the Standing Senate Committee on 
National Finance. 


In my opinion, Senator Langlois’ speech this afternoon 
supports entirely the motion which I have just made. In 
his concluding remarks, he said he did not see any use in 
this bill’s being referred to the National Finance Commit- 
tee, as that committee has already considered all of the 
items in the estimates. It is quite obvious that he does not 
understand, or refuses to understand, the points I have 
made. 


What I am concerned about is the difference in this bill 
when one compares it with the estimates. The first thing, 
of course, is that clause 5 of this bill was not included in 
the estimates. This is something completely beyond the 
estimates—so far beyond, in fact, that the Deputy Leader 
of the Government has explained that it is not an appro- 
priation. As a matter of fact, he used that as the basis for 
his argument that we can dispose of this bill without its 
being referred to committee. I dare anyone here to tell me 
that our National Finance Committee has considered 
clause 5, and the borrowing authority of the Minister of 
Finance for $2.5 billion. I dare anyone who opposes this 
motion to refute this. 

@ (1540) 


The second thing that I dare anyone opposing this 
motion to deny is that the two clauses that make the 
estimates retroactive to April 1 have not been considered 
by the committee. When did the committee give consider- 
ation to what is suggested in clause 3(2)? 


The provisions of each item in the Schedule shall be 
deemed to have been enacted by Parliament on the lst 
day of April, 1974. 

Senator Langlois says there are continuing programs. 
This is not entirely true. But even if there were, is he 
suggesting that because there are continuing programs the 
minister is permitted to continue spending money after 
exhausting the funds available, before the passage of this 
bill? Is that what he is suggesting? I would like to find 
out. 


Senator Langlois: I never suggested that. 


Senator Flynn: You say you did not. Then I would like 
the minister to tell me about this. 


The third provision that is different from the estimates 
is, of course, subsection (2) of clause 5, which says: 


Subsection (1) shall be deemed to have come into 
force on the first day of April, 1974. 


This has a retroactive effect. It means that borrowing 
could have been done without authority in April, or since 
April and before the passage of this bill. I would like to 
hear the Minister of Finance, or at least an official of the 
Department of Finance, explain this. 


The other question is whether this is an appropriation or 
not. I should like to question those who have given an 
opinion. Mr. Gibson is never going to say that the Depart- 
ment of Justice or the people who drafted this bill were in 
error. I am not surprised that he gave the opinion he did. I 
might say that I have grave doubts about the validity of 
Mr. Gibson’s opinion. He may be a great lawyer; I may be 
a very poor lawyer, but I am entitled to my opinion as 
much as he is. What is more important is that the Senate is 
entitled to form its own opinion, not by hearsay, not by 
letters tabled, but by questioning the minister in 
committee. + 
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I cannot understand the attitude the deputy leader takes 
in opposing this motion. I never thought there was any 
sinister purpose in his refusing to send this bill to commit- 
tee, but if he persists in opposing this motion I am going to 
begin to think that there may be. What do you have to 
hide, for goodness sake? Why are you so adamant in 
refusing to send this bill to committee? If you persist in 
refusing to send this bill to a committee I shall be forced 
to think you have something to hide. 


Senator Langlois: If you want to stick your neck out, I 
don’t care. 


Senator Flynn: I know you don’t care, but sometimes I 
care about what you say. I have tried to understand what 
you are saying, and I admire your loyalty to the govern- 
ment. You say that your only duty here is to pass legisla- 
tion. Our duty as a Senate, and our duty especially on this 
side of the house, is to see to it that no legislation goes 
through without proper examination. It is our duty to 
make sure that everything is in order, that there is noth- 
ing wrong, that nothing is hidden behind decisions such as 
the one you have taken here today in an effort to persuade 
the Senate not to let this bill go to committee. 


Hon. Allister Grosart: Honourable senators, I find it 
very difficult to understand why the Deputy Leader of the 
Government appears to have taken the stand on this or 
any other bill that when there is a request that it go to 
committee he will apparently take the position that he 
does not want it to go, and therefore hope to influence the 
vote on his side. Surely it is the practice of the Senate, 
when there is discussion about a bill and when any sena- 
tor—as has happened time and again—asks that it go toa 
committee, it goes to a committee. Why the exception in 
this case? We have had apparently innocuous, “simple” 
bills, as they are sometimes described by the sponsors, 
that have almost automatically gone to committee. I agree 
with the Leader of the Opposition that we have to wonder 
why this bill should be an exception out of the hundreds 
that have been before the Senate, and that have been 
referred to committee merely on the request of a senator. 


One suggestion made was that the substance of the bill 
had already been before the National Finance Committee. 
I do not think there is any question in anybody’s mind 
that clause 5, the one we have been discussing at some 
length, has not been before the National Finance Commit- 
tee. Even if that were not the case, even if everything in 
the bill had been before the committee in the estimates, 
surely that would be no reason for refusing to send this 
bill to committee in accordance with our normal procedure 
with other bills. 


It might be asked why we would want to have it 
referred to committee. I am obviously making an ineffec- 
tive plea to the deputy leader. I shall wait until he has 
finished his conversation. I have no objection to it, of 
course. 


Senator Langlois: Do you think I missed something? 


Senator Grosart: I think perhaps you did. You might 
have, and I am sure the deputy leader, who has a very fair 
mind, would not want to miss any part of my argument as 
to why this bill should go to committee, because there are 
some questions that really need to be asked. 


(Senator Flynn.] 
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Let us start with the letter from Mr. Gibson. Mr. Gibson, 
of course, gave the original advice, because he is Director 
of the Legislation Section of the Department of Justice. 
He obviously gave the original opinion that they could 
proceed in this way. We have now had read to us his 
opinion that his first opinion is still sound. Surely we are 
entitled to question him on how he reached that opinion, 
and to make some contrary suggestions that he might not 
have thought of. It is quite possible he has not thought of 
them. One in particular is, of course, the fact that clause 5 
is retroactive. 


The Deputy Leader of the Government has said, for 
example, that there are funds provided already in the 
main estimates. I think the reference was to page 8-14 of 
the main estimates, where we are told provision is made 
for the necessary funds to pay interest, transfer and other 
charges in connection with borrowings by the government. 
Surely we are entitled to ask in committee, “Are there 
funds there? What funds are there? Are there sufficient 
funds to meet the position that the Deputy Leader of the 
Government has indicated?” 


Then I would suggest that a quite proper question the 
Senate should ask is, “Has any of this $2.5 billion already 
been borrowed?” We have no evidence whether it has been 
borrowed under the retroactive clause, and whether we 
are actually now sanctioning a large borrowing, running 
into billions of dollars, and sanctioning it retroactively. 
Surely the Senate is entitled to know if this is so. Surely 
we are entitled to know if any charges have been incurred 
that would bring clause 5 under sections 45 and 46 of the 
Financial Administration Act, which is_ specifically 
referred to in clause 5. 


The Deputy Leader of the Government has told us that 
there are funds available from the main estimates. How do 
we know? Surely we are entitled to call the minister or 
officials of the Treasury Board before the committee and 
ask, “What funds have you left? Have you actually spent 
money in excess of the funds that we are told are there?” 
These are questions that are normal and appropriate to be 
asked in committee. 


@ (1550) 


Then, in view of the quite vigorous defence which the 
deputy leader has made of the action taken by the govern- 
ment, surely we would be entitled to ask the minister who 
introduced the bill what he meant when he said that he 
was not aware that clause 5 was in it, that this was a most 
unusual practice—in spite of the fact that we have been 
told that this has been regular practice—and that he hoped 
that it would not happen again. This is the statement of 
the minister who introduced the bill, who is obviously 
annoyed because— 


Senator Langlois: Madam Speaker, I rise on a point of 
order. My honourable friend is continuing in the same 
vein as his predecessor in discussing the bill, not the point 
of order. I think he should stick to the point of order and 
not discuss the bill or what has taken place in the other 
house. 


Senator Grosart: Honourable senators, in reply to that I 
should remind the Deputy Leader of the Government that 
I am not speaking on a point of order. I am speaking to a 
motion to refer this bill to committee. 
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Senator Langlois: I did not mean a point of order. 


Senator Grosart: The deputy leader has just risen and 
said I was speaking on a point of order. I can understand 
his confusion. 


Senator Langlois: I rise on a question of privilege at 
this point, Madam Speaker. I was guilty of lapsus linguae. I 
meant “motion,” not “point of order.” My honourable 
friend should stick to the motion before us, and not go into 
the contents of the bill, as he is doing. 


Senator Grosart: On the point raised, honourable sena- 
tors—I address myself, as our rules indicate, to honourable 
senators, and not to Her Honour the Speaker—my answer, 
of course, is that I am speaking to the motion. I have so far 
done nothing but suggest questions which should be asked 
in committee. Surely I cannot be closer to the motion, or 
more within the motion, than to carry on in that vein. I am 
saying that here are questions that have not been dealt 
with in any way, shape or form in the chamber, and, 
surely, to draw to the attention of the Senate that these 
questions have not been answered, and should be 
answered, is not going beyond the motion itself. 


I say again that it is quite beyond my understanding 
why the deputy leader takes this position. Except perhaps 
in one case, I do not remember in the 12 years I have been 
here that there has been refusal to send a bill to committee 
on a motion, and I would suggest to him that it is a most 
dangerous precedent to create, because time and time 
again we facilitate the business of the house by saying at 
this stage, “Let us send the bill to committee,” because 
there are questions that can be answered in committee 
which cannot be answered in the house. I cannot think of 
an instance where this is more applicable than it is with 
respect to this bill, because we have had quoted to us 
opinions of an official of the Department of Justice, of our 
own Law Clerk—I have some doubts about the propriety 
of that, but I am not raising that at the moment—and 
other opinions, vague statements of “high authorities,” 
and we have had no opportunity to question the authors. 
If our committee system is not set up to give us the 
opportunity to question evidence that has been put before 
us in a general way, I don’t know what the committee 
system is for. 


I therefore suggest to the deputy leader that it would be 
very much in the interest of the Senate to send this bill to 
committee, and ask these questions. A reference to com- 
mittee need not delay the bill unnecessarily, and again I 
make this plea to him: Please do not stand in the way of 
what is the normal procedure in this chamber. 


Hon. Douglas D. Everett: Honourable senators, I have to 
be extremely sympathetic to the points put forward by the 
Leader of the Opposition and the Deputy Leader of the 
Opposition in their commendable zeal to have Parliament 
control the expenditure of government. But I remind those 
senators that one of the objectives of referring the supple- 
mentary estimates to the Standing Senate Committee on 
National Finance is to overcome the problem created by 
supply bills coming to this house at a time close to 
adjournment. Indeed, in this case supplementary esti- 
mates (B) were referred to the Standing Senate Commit- 
tee on National Finance, and it did hear evidence from the 
President and officials of the Treasury Board. 


Senator Grosart: On clause 5? 


Senator Everett: I will come to clause 5 in a moment 
but, before I do, I should like to say that the Leader of the 
Opposition raised the problem of clause 3(2), which deems 
that the provisions of the supply motion shall be retroac- 
tive to the first day of April in 1974. I would like to bring 
to the attention of the Leader of the Opposition that this is 
a standard clause. 


Senator Flynn: I don’t care whether it is a standard 
clause. We did not discuss it. 


Senator Everett: It has appeared in every supply bill 
that has come before this house, and every time we exam- 
ine the estimates and supplementary estimates we know 
that such a clause will appear in the supply bill. 


Senator Flynn: You did not know. 
Senator Everett: Indeed, we do. 


Senator Flynn: You did not know. Don’t say that! You 
did not know. 


Senator Everett: Indeed, we do know. 


Senator Flynn: No, you did not know, because you did 
not have the bill. 


Senator Everett: Indeed, we do. I can refer you, for 
example, to the Appropriation Act No. 2, 1973. 


Senator Flynn: I am not talking about an act. I am 
saying that by the estimates you cannot know. 


Senator Everett: In the estimates? I know by parlia- 
mentary practice. Indeed, I do know, because in the case of 
every supply bill that comes before this house that clause 
appears, and in the Appropriation Act No. 2, 1973 it says 
that the provisions of each item in the schedule shall be 
deemed to have been enacted by Parliament on the Ist day 
of April, 1972. And so it was in 1971, and prior thereto. 
That is a standard clause. 


Senator Flynn: But did you ever discuss it? 


Senator Everett: And there is no surprise being inflicted 
on the committee, or on the Senate. 


Senator Flynn: But did you ever discuss it in 
committee? 


Senator Everett: There is no need to discuss it. We 
know when we examine the estimates and the supplemen- 
tary estimates that in the supply bill they will be made 
retroactive to the date of those estimates. 


Senator Flynn: You are not serious. 


Senator Everett: I am serious, senator, and I can go on 
reading back year after year after year that this is the 
case. 


Senator Perrault: You can go right back to 1960. 


Senator Flynn: It is irrelevant whether it was done in 
1960. I don’t care about that. I am just asking whether the 
meaning of this particular aspect of an appropriation bill 
has ever been discussed in committee. 


Senator Everett: If the Leader of the Opposition at some 
point would like to discuss with me the possibility of 
having the committee hold a special meeting on the prob- 
lem of retroactivity, I would be quite prepared to do so. 
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Senator Flynn: Tomorrow. 


Senator Everett: I would like considerably more time 
than that to talk about something going back over a long 
period, and I think the Leader of the Opposition would be 
fair enough to allow me that time. 


Senator Flynn: Surely, but you don’t need much time. 
You are brilliant. After all, it did not take you much time 
to find out that this has been done before down through 
the years. 


Senator Everett: I certainly thank you, and will accept 
the compliment with as much grace as I possibly can. So 
far as surprise is concerned, I cannot believe that the 
Leader of the Opposition or his deputy were in any way 
surprised by the inclusion of clause 3(2) in this bill. I was 
not. You have been here a lot longer than I have, and both 
of you have considerably more experience in this field 
than I. 


@ (1600) 


Senator Flynn: I read it for the first time, in this 
particular perspective. I can read a sentence a thousand 
times and find new meanings in it, and I refuse to say that 
it has a static meaning. 


Senator Everett: Let us move along for a moment, 
because I think we have exhausted all the possibilities 
that can be attributed to clause 3(2). 


Senator Flynn: If you do not want your committee to 
deal with it, suggest another one. Perhaps Senator Hay- 
den’s committee would like to deal with this. 


Senator Everett: Clause 5(1) is not a matter that would 
normally be dealt with by the Standing Senate Committee 
on National Finance. We have not done so in the past. As I 
understand the operations of government, the Minister of 
Finance must have the right to borrow sums for the public 
treasury at times to be fixed by him throughout the finan- 
cial year. What we are doing here is giving a general 
authority for him to borrow up to $2.5 billion. 


Senator Flynn: It has already been done in this case. 
The minister said in the other place that it was just to 
cover the success of the sale of Canada Savings Bonds. 


Senator Langlois: He did not say it had already been 
done. 


Senator Grosart: We do not know. Why not let us find 
out in committee whether it has been done or not? Surely 
that is reasonable. 


Senator Everett: I do not really think that that is what 
is bothering the Leader and the Deputy Leader of the 
Opposition. 

Senator Flynn: Certainly. 

Senator Everett: If I understand them correctly, they 
want a matter that is not normally referred to the Stand- 
ing Senate Committee on National Finance to be referred 


to that committee. It is not something that we normally 
deal with. 


Senator Flynn: Oh, yes. 


Senator Everett: Not at all. If the Leader or the Deputy 
Leader of the Opposition can indicate to me one time 


(Senator Everett.] 


when the National Finance Committee dealt with an 
appropriation of this sort— 


Senator Flynn: The bill itself? 


Senator Everett: No. I am talking about clause 5. If they 
can point out such an example to me, then I would like to 
hear about it. 


Senator Flynn: If we have not done so, it is about time 
we did. 


Senator Grosart: Would Senator Everett mind my 
asking this question: Has the Standing Senate Committee 
on National Finance ever dealt with an appropriation bill? 


Senator Flynn: It has. 


Senator Grosart: I would just like to ask when. The 
committee deals with the estimates, not appropriation 
bills. 


Senator Everett: We deal with the appropriation bill by 
dealing with the estimates. That is the whole concept of 
having the estimates referred to the National Finance 
Committee prior to our considering the supply bill. © 


Senator Flynn: Then you could introduce anything in 
an appropriation bill that does not appear in the estimates, 
and you would be said to have dealt with it. 


Senator Everett: Perhaps we could, but we are not. 
Senator Flynn: We are. 


Senator Everett: We are not. We are not dealing with 
anything here that has not normally been dealt with by 
the National Finance Committee. 


Senator Flynn: Your interpretation of “normally” is 
something else. 


Senator Everett: I have asked both the Leader and the 
Deputy Leader of the Opposition to tell me of a case in 
which this has been dealt with. All that is being asked 
here is an authority to borrow, not an authority to spend. 


Senator Flynn: Why not inquire? 
Senator Everett: I beg your pardon? 


Senator Flynn: I say, why not inquire as to this? Why 
would you say that your committee would not normally 
deal with this—and if not your committee, which commit- 
tee would deal with it? 


Senator Everett: Because the National Finance Commit- 
tee deals with the estimates themselves, and the expendi- 
tures of the federal government. We have dealt with them 
in respect of supplementary estimates (B), and we have 
reported back. I made a full report on behalf of the com- 
mittee after hearing evidence on supplementary estimates 
(B), and those supplementary estimates (B) were accept- 
ed by the house. Now comes the supply bill, and the only 
provision that seems to bother the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion is that of retroactivity, which is provided in every 
supply bill, and the authority to the Minister of Finance to 
borrow. Therefore, I say that this is not something that 
has been in the past, nor is it now, a subject for referral to 
the National Finance Committee. 


Senator Grosart: I wonder if I could ask Senator Ever- 
ett a question. It seems to me that he has argued that 
because we have not been sending appropriation bills to 
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his committee, we should not do it now. That seems a very 
strange argument to me. I suggest to him that this is a 
different case from any other that we have had before us, 
and that is borne out by the statement of the Honourable 
Mitchell Sharp, the house leader, who, when he was intro- 
ducing this bill, said: 

Mr. Speaker, I agree with the hon. member that this 

was a most unusual proceeding. 


Senator Langlois: He was wrong. 


Senator Grosart: I am quoting the minister. He may be 
wrong—everybody may be wrong except the Deputy 
Leader of the Government—but we would like to find out. 
We would like to find out if Mr. Gibson was wrong, if Mr. 
Sharp was wrong, if Senator Everett was wrong. Perhaps 
Senator Flynn was wrong—I doubt it, but I would like to 
find out. 


Senator Flynn: I have some doubts myself. 


Senator Grosart: Mr. Sharp said: 


Mr. Speaker, I agreé with the hon. member that this 
was a most unusual proceeding. It was one that some 
of us were not aware of at the time the bill was 
introduced. 


These are the words of the minister when introducing the 
bill. He went on: 


However, Mr. Speaker, I want to make it clear that I 
am not defending the procedure that was followed. I 
hope we can avoid this sort of thing in future. 


I therefore ask the chairman of the National Finance 
Committee if he does not think it would add some laurels 
to that committee if this bill was referred to it, and he 
went along with the leader in the other place and helped 
to avoid this kind of thing in the future. 


Senator Everett: Before the question is put I should 
mention that the deputy leader has raised two points. He 
asked why we should not refer the appropriation bill to 
the Standing Senate Committee on National Finance— 


Senator Grosart: And why not? 


Senator Everett: I say that in his own best interests the 
answer is no. We could do that, but then we would be 
dealing with the estimates at that particular time. 


Senator Grosart: No, we would be dealing with the bill. 


Senator Everett: And it is for the protection of the 
Opposition that we refer the estimates to the National 
Finance Committee prior to our receiving the supply bill, 
when we have ample opportunity to deal with them. He 
can make the argument over and over again, but I just 
cannot buy it. I do not understand how the Opposition can 
want it any differently. 


Let me now deal with clause 5. I think Senator Grosart 
said that Mr. Sharp expressed the view that this was a 
most unusual procedure. Well, I do not think it is a most 
unusual procedure. With regard to Appropriation Act No. 
4, 1970 the same procedure was used. The sum involved at 
that time was $1 billion, which was sought for public 
works and general purposes. So what is suddenly so new 
and different? What has suddenly caused this point to be 
raised? 


Senator Flynn: We have just found out it was wrong. 
Nobody ever raised it before, not even you—or you said it 
without understanding it. 


Senator Everett: There is nothing new or different 
about this supply bill, any more than there has been about 
all the supply bills in the past. The Opposition has had 
ample opportunity before the committee to review the 
whole matter. 


Senator Flynn: No. 


Senator Everett: What is being done here is no different 
from what has been done with regard to supply bills going 
back many years, and perhaps, to Confederation. As much 
as I would like to be sympathetic to the Opposition— 


Senator Flynn: Oh, please, please. I have known you for 
a long time and— 


Senator Everett: —I really do not think they have put 
forward an adequate argument in this case. 


@ (1610) 


Hon. Daniel A. Lang: Honourable senators, I just want 
to say that when I came to this chamber this afternoon I 
had no idea an issue was involved here, or what it was 
about, and I am afraid that up to this point in the debate 
my state of knowledge remains exactly the same. How- 
ever, I would like to say that during my time in this house, 
which is now slightly over ten years, I have never heard a 
debate on whether a bill should be referred to a committee 
after second reading. Such a reference has been generally 
made as a matter of routine at the request or suggestion of 
any member of the chamber. I cannot see any reason for 
departing from that long-standing tradition, a tradition 
that makes this house a good parliamentary institution. 


Hon. Martial Asselin: Honourable senators, I just want 
to add something along the lines of what has been said by 
Senator Lang. Usually when a bill is read the second time 
in the Senate, the motion to refer it to a standing commit- 
tee of the Senate is not debated. There is agreement 
between the leaders to refer, or not refer, the bill to 
committee. 


We are now dealing with, and trying to ask questions 
about, a bill involving the spending of millions of dollars 
by the government. We have said, for our part, that this 
may involve illegal procedures, and I am astonished that 
the Deputy Leader of the Government and the chairman 
of the Standing Senate Committee on National Finance 
should refuse to send a bill of this importance to a commit- 
tee of the Senate. I am inclined to ask the same question 
that my Leader asked: Have you something to hide on this 
question? We are discussing millions and millions of dol- 
lars of the taxpayers’ money, and we humbly ask the 
Senate to refer the bill to the committee because the loyal 
Opposition has some questions to ask of the experts from 
the Department of Justice and the Department of Finance. 
We want to clarify the situation. That is all we want. 


It is not a gift you are making to the Opposition by 
sending this bill to committee; this is the usual procedure 
in the Senate when a bill has received second reading. The 
usual practice is to send such a bill to a standing commit- 
tee of the Senate. I am a fairly new senator, and I am very 
much surprised that the Leader of the Government and 
his deputy, and even the chairman of the Standing Senate 
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Committee on National Finance, should refuse this 
request on the part of the Opposition to refer a bill of such 
importance to a committee of the Senate. 


Hon. Raymond J. Perrault: May I make a brief state- 
ment, honourable senators? I know that this has been a 
vigorous discussion on a matter which really should not 
have been the subject of such prolonged disputation. It 
rather distresses many of us in the chamber, I think, that 
suggestions have been made this afternoon that there are 
attempts at concealment. We have heard the question, 
“What have they to hide?” and so on. I would remind 
Senator Flynn, who served, as I recall, in a federal govern- 
ment of another political persuasion, that during his time 
in the other place precisely the same procedure was fol- 
lowed with no objections at all, and no suggestions as to 
alleged impropriety or indecency or illegality or other 
inferences of the kind that we have heard here this after- 
noon. Such suggestions really do not add to the stature of 
Parliament. 


Some Hon. Senators: Oh, oh! 


Senator Perrault: Again, I would like to remind honour- 
able senators that it has been parliamentary practice over 
the years since Confederation to approve appropriation 
bills containing borrowing authorities without specific 
recommendations therefor. It has been government prac- 
tice—accepted by all sides—to include in the estimates 
amounts required for repayment of borrowed moneys and 
payments of the costs of borrowing, and items appropriat- 
ing for specific purposes moneys borrowed by it. This has 
been standard procedure since the founding of this nation. 
The practice proposed in this instance has been followed. 


Senator Macdonald: May I ask my honourable friend a 
question? 


Senator Perrault: May I continue my statement? 


Senator Macdonald: If that is the case, why did Mr. 
Sharp say that it was an unusual procedure? 


Senator Perrault: May I remind honourable senators 
once again that admittedly the house leader in the other 
place may have been in error in some of the remarks he 
made the other day. This has been admitted and estab- 
lished by the Deputy Leader of the Government in this 
house, but at this point to suggest that there is some 
impropriety, or that there is an attempt at concealment, 
adds very little, I think, to the stature of this place. 


The government is adopting its position this afternoon 
on the basis of principle. 


Some Hon. Senators: Oh, oh! 


Senator Perrault: Yes, on the basis of principle, and 
therefore we must insist on this side that this bill be not 
referred to committee. 


Senator Flynn: I thought so. That proves exactly our 
point. 


Hon. Henry D. Hicks: Honourable senators, I think that 
this house ought to afford the courtesy to any group of 
senators, who want a bill referred to committee, of sending 
that bill to committee. Therefore, in normal circumstances, 
I would be in favour of referring a bill to committee, even 
though the reasons for doing so seemed to me to be trivial. 
But I think there is a different principle involved here, 


(Senator Asselin.] 


and we have only to refer to our own rules to see what 
that is. At page 134 I read this: 


Supply bills are not referred to a committee of the 
whole or to a select committee. However, the esti- 
mates on which a supply bill is based are referred to 
the Standing Senate Committee on National Finance 
when they are tabled in the Senate. See Bourinot, 
Fourth Edition, pages 443 and 444. 

Those pages say: 
XII. Supply Bill in the Senate. The supply bill is sent 
up immediately after its passage in the Commons to 
the Senate where it receives its first reading at once. » 
The bill is generally passed through its several stages 
on the same day, and is never considered in committee 
of the whole. 


Bourinot then goes on to explain this in a manner which 
seems to me to relate all of this to the jealously guarded 
prerogative of the House of Commons not to have the 
Senate interfere with supply bills. I think, therefore, that 
it is not necessary to refer this bill to a committee. 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, I rise on a point of 
order. The point raised by Senator Hicks is entirely irrele- 
vant. This has nothing to do with our present rules. He 
may quote from authors of 100 years ago, but this is not 
the problem at all. 


Senator Hicks: I was reading from the current edition of 
our rules. 


Senator Grosart: May I point out that the honourable 
senator was not reading from the rules, but from pages at 
the back which contain vague opinions, most of them 
completely out of date. 


Senator Hicks: But they state the practice. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, it is moved 
by the Honourable Senator Flynn, P.C., seconded by the 
Honourable Senator Macdonald, that this bill be referred 


_ to the Standing Senate Committee on National Finance. 


Is it your pleasure, honourable senators, to adopt the 
motion? 


Some Hon. Senators: Yes. 
Some Hon. Senators: No. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Will those honourable senators 
in favour of the motion please say “yea’’? 


Some Hon. Senators: Yea. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Will those honourable senators 
who are against the motion please say “nay”? 


Some Hon. Senators: Nay. 

The Hon. the Speaker: In my opinion the “nays” have 
it. 

And more than two honourable senators having risen. 

The Hon. the Speaker: Please call in the senators. 


@ (1620) 


Motion of Senator Flynn negatived on the following 
division: 
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YEAS 
HONOURABLE SENATORS 


Asselin Grosart 
Bélisle Lang 
Choquette Macdonald 
Fergusson O’Leary—9. 
Flynn 
NAYS 
HONOURABLE SENATORS 

Barrow Hayden 
Basha Hicks 
Benidickson Inman 
Boucher Lamontagne 
Bourget Langlois 
Buckwold Lefrancois 
Cameron McElman 
Connolly McGrand 

(Ottawa West) Mellraith 
Cook McNamara 
Cottreau Neiman 
Croll Norrie 
Denis Perrault 
Deschatelets Petten 
Everett Prowse 
Fournier Robichaud 

(Restigouche- Smith 

Gloucester) Williams—34. 
Graham 


The Hon. the Speaker: I declare the motion lost. 

Honourable senators, when shall this bill be read the 
third time? 

On motion of Senator Perrault, bill placed on the Orders 
of the Day for third reading at the next sitting. 


FEDERAL BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT BANK BILL 
SECOND READING 


The Senate resumed from Tuesday, December 10, the 
debate on the motion of Senator Godfrey for the second 
reading of Bill C-14, to incorporate the Federal Business 
Development Bank. 


Hon. Jacques Flynn: Honourable senators, I am pre- 
pared to proceed, unless there is a more urgent matter. I 
shall not detain the house long as I am not now in the 
same mood as I was a few moments ago, and also this is a 
rather heavy bill. To judge by its volume, it is an impor- 
tant bill. It contains 26 pages and 60 clauses. It was treated 
to quite a lengthy speech by the sponsor, Senator Godfrey, 
who should be complimented for having presented a great 
deal of detail and, I would say, all the relevant informa- 
tion with respect to it. Another fact that would indicate 
the bill’s importance is the time consumed in the other 
place, in the house itself and in committee, in consider- 
ation of it. 

However, I am not too sure that on close examination 
the bill is seen to justify the amount of attention or even 
the volume of verbiage or the printing that was accorded 
it. The intention of the government is primarily to show 
interest in small business. All who have spoken elsewhere 
in support of this bill declared that they were in favour of 
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assisting small business, and that this legislation would 
achieve that purpose. In fact, however, closer scrutiny of 
the bill indicates that it is simply a face-lifting device for 
the bank which it replaces, the Industrial Development 
Bank. It is not therefore a bad bill, because if one can 
improve something, that is a good thing. I merely want to 
draw the attention of the Senate to a few items which will 
show that after all we should not get too excited about this 
piece of legislation. 


@ (1630) 


My first comment concerns the name of the new bank, 
the successor to the Industrial Development Bank. The 
bank is now to be referred to as the Federal Business 
Development Bank, and, in French, as la Banque fédérale 
de développement. It is rather interesting to note that they 
have not used the French equivalent of the word “busi- 
ness”. The main purpose of the bill is to move away from 
the word “industry” to the more general word “business”, 
and to encompass in the objects of the corporation promo- 
tion and assistance in the establishment and development 
of any kind of business enterprise in Canada. It is strange 
that they have not been able to find anything to convey 
this meaning in French. 


In French the present bank is called la Banque d’expan- 
sion industrielle, and the new bank is called la Banque 
fédérale de développement. It seems to me that this name 
does not conjure up the same idea as the English name, 
which is the Federal Business Development Bank. The 
word “business” is absent from the French version. 


Secondly, I wish to draw the attention of the Senate to 
the fact that the purposes of the corporation are described 
in section 4 of the bill, which provides: 


The objects of the Corporation are to promote and 
assist in the establishment and development of busi- 
ness enterprises in Canada by providing, in the 
manner and to the extent authorized by this Act, 
financial assistance, management counselling, man- 
agement training, information and advice and such 
other services as are ancillary or incidental to any of 
the foregoing. 


The present bank—that is, the Industrial Development 
Bank—has its mandate described in section 15 of chapter 
I-9 of the Revised Statutes of Canada, 1970. Section 16(1) 
states: 


Subject to section 15, where in the opinion of the 
Board or of an officer authorized for that purpose by 
the Board 


(a) a person is engaged or about to engage in an 
industrial enterprise in Canada, 


(b) credit or other financial resources would not 
otherwise be available on reasonable terms and con- 
ditions, and 


(c) the amount invested or to be invested in the 
industrial enterprise by persons other than the 
Bank and the character of that investment are such 
as to afford the Bank reasonable protection, 


the Bank may lend or guarantee loans of money to 
that person— 


The rest is not relevant to the point I wish to make. 
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If honourable senators compare clause 4 of the bill with 
section 16 of the Industrial Development Bank Act, they 
will see that the emphasis is on business generally, where- 
as the present bank, which is to be replaced, was limited in 
the scope of its operations by the words “industrial enter- 
prise’. It was also limited in the fact that it had to show 
that no other private banking or loan organization was 
willing to make a loan to that industrial enterprise. 


I understand that it is not proposed to depart from that 
practice, but it is strange to note that this is no longer to 
be found—unless I am mistaken—in the bill which will 
incorporate the new Federal Business Development Bank. 


This very point was dealt with by the sponsor of the bill, 
Senator Godfrey, who defended the record of the Industri- 
al Development Bank. I have had some contact with the 
bank, and I agree that it has a good record. A criticism of 
the new bill was made in the committee of the other place 
on this very point, that this federal or state bank should 
not compete with a private banking or loan system. 


I do not know whether the restriction I have quoted 
from section 16 of the Industrial Development Bank Act 
will be adhered to in practice by the new bank, but I 
wanted to draw the attention of the Senate to this fact. I 
understand that the general manager of the present bank 
reassured the committee of the other house in this connec- 
tion, and said it was not the intention of the new bank to 
depart from that rule. 


I refer again to the speech by Senator Godfrey in 
moving second reading, and draw attention to the fact that 
nearly all the other changes brought about by the bill are 
really matters that could have been dealt with—the same 
thing applies to what I have just mentioned—by mere 
amendment of the present act incorporating the Industrial 
Development Bank. The changing of the name could have 
been done by mere amendment. The changing of the pur- 
poses, which I have just discussed, could also have been 
made by a simple amendment. The capital structure of the 
bank could have been altered by mere amendment. The 
same thing applies to the set-up of the board of directors, 
and also to the transfer of authority from that of the 
Minister of Finance to the Minister of Industry, Trade and 
Commerce. 


The bill, on the whole, appears to be a face-lifting job. 
Possibly the bank, or someone in the Department of Indus- 
try, Trade and Commerce, felt it was easier to draw up a 
new incorporating act and forget about the past, allowing, 
of course, for a transitional adjustment. 


On the whole, this is a good bill. It is not fundamentally 
a departure from what has existed for some years. How- 
ever, it would be useful in committee to question the 
intentions of the department and the management of the 
bank, which I understand will remain the same in the new 
corporation. I do not think anyone will oppose the bill, and 
therefore I have no objection to its being read the second 
time. 


Motion agreed to and bill read second time. 


REFERRED TO COMMITTEE 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the third time? 


{Senator Flynn.] 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, I move that this 
bill be referred to the Standing Senate Committee on 
Banking, Trade and Commerce. 


Senator Flynn: You have no objection this time? 


Senator Langlois: No, it is not an appropriation bill. 
Motion agreed to. 


@ (1640) 


BUSINESS OF THE SENATE 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, I intend to 
move that the Senate do adjourn during pleasure, to reas- 
semble at the call of the bell at approximately 8 o’clock. 
The Standing Senate Committee on Banking, Trade and 
Commerce is ready to convene immediately after the 
Senate rises to consider Bill C-14, which has just received 
second reading. The witnesses who will be appearing 
before the committee are present in the gallery. That 
committee may also sit tonight, and in that event I shall 
move the appropriate motion. 


Senator Flynn: The committee may sit this evening? 


Senator Langlois: Yes, in the event that it does not 
complete its consideration of Bill C-14 this afternoon. 


Senator Flynn: The chairman was reading my mind 
when he called the witnesses for this afternoon. 


Senator Langlois: I move that the Senate do now 
adjourn during pleasure to reassemble at the call of the 
bell at approximately 8 o’clock this evening. 


Senator Flynn: Is it necessary for the Senate to sit this 
evening? I gather the purpose is to proceed with second 
reading of Bills C-45 and C-36, both of which received first 
reading earlier today. \ 


Senator Perrault: That is correct. 


Senator Flynn: I do not think the Senate need sit this 
evening for that purpose. 


Senator Langlois: The motion is before the house. 
Motion agreed to. 
The Senate adjourned during pleasure. 


At 8 p.m. the sitting was resumed. 


NATIONAL FINANCE 


ESTIMATES OF MANPOWER DIVISION OF DEPARTMENT OF 
MANPOWER AND IMMIGRATION—COMMITTEE AUTHORIZED 
TO EXAMINE AND REPORT 


The Senate resumed from yesterday the adjourned 
debate on the motion of Senator Everett that the Standing 
Senate Committee on National Finance be authorized to 
examine in detail and report upon the estimates of the 
Manpower Division of the Department of Manpower and 
Immigration for the fiscal year ending the 3lst March, 
1975. 


December 17, 1974 


Hon. W. M. Benidickson: Honourable senators, I moved 
the adjournment of this debate last night largely because I 
felt it was wrong in practice and in principle that an item 
set down for tonight on our agenda be brought forward by 
unanimous consent a day earlier, and because there was a 
suggestion that the debate might be terminated last night. 
However, I am rather glad that I did adjourn the debate, 
because in my mail today I received a couple of items 
which I think justify my saying a few more words on this 
motion. 


Last night honourable senators who were able to attend 
despite the severe snowstorm will recall that Senator 
Everett, the Chairman of the Standing Senate Committee 
on National Finance, referred to the 1974-75 estimates of 
the Manpower Division amounting to about $550 million. 
He referred to six major functions of that division, and 
then added that, in addition to the six functions outlined, 
the Manpower Division administers special programs for 
groups which have particular problems in the job market, 
such as job creation programs like LIP, OFY, LEAP and 
CEP. Then he gave an outline of what, as chairman, he 
suggested would be nine types of questions that, if the 
motion is carried, would be suitable questions for study by 
his committee. He concluded by saying that he thought the 
major question for the committee was whether $550 mil- 
lion of expenditure per year was justified, and was the 
Canadian taxpayer getting his money’s worth. 


I referred last night to the fact that I had knowledge of 
the fact that some 13 delegates from Canada had returned 
over the last weekend from a study in Germany of man- 
power problems. I indicated that the delegation was repre- 
sentative. Besides three officers and members of the 
executive council of the Canadian Council on Social De- 
velopment the Canadian delegation consisted of William 
Rompkey, Liberal Member of Parliament and Parliamen- 
tary Secretary for Manpower and Immigration; Mr. Lin- 
coln Alexander, Progressive Conservative Member of Par- 
liament and his party’s labour critic; David Orlikow, New 
Democratic Party Member of Parliament and his party’s 
labour critic; Charles Caccia, Liberal Member of Parlia- 
ment; John Hunter, director of the Manpower Operations 
Branch; R. L. Beatty, special adviser to the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission; William H. Wightman, manager, 
industrial relations department, Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association; Mr. Pat Kerwin, assistant director of social 
and community program development, Canadian Labour 
Congress; Jean-Guy Houde, Assistant Deputy Minister of 
Social Affairs for the government of the Province of 
Quebec; and Miss Margaret Weiers, editorial writer for the 
Toronto Star. I said that in my mail today I received 
certain correspondence. One item was a letter dated 
December 6 from Frankfurt in West Germany. My person- 
nal correspondent reported as follows: 


This very assorted group is getting on splendidly, 
and I think we are all having a tremendous experi- 
ence. The people we have been meeting in Germany 
do not seem to class us as an ordinary group of 
visitors. The questions asked back and forth are all 
very pertinent and acute, and I am extremely pleased 
with the way this is progressing. 

I also received a copy of a press release issued by the 
director of the Canadian Council on Social Development, 
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Mr. Reuben C. Baetz, and I will quote briefly from this 
fairly extensive report. He says: 


While the miracle of West Germany’s economic de- 
velopment since World War II has been a well-known 
success story, frank and intimate discussions with 
many Germans over the last two weeks have con- 
vinced me that the country’s social development is 
just as much to be envied, and is in fact proof of the 
interrelatedness of the two— 


He goes on to say: 


While in Canada we have tended to concentrate too 
much on assisting persons after they have become 
unemployed, the West German emphasis is on 
employment promotion and unemployment benefits 
are provided only as a last resort— 


I am told that to promote employment opportunities 
many special provisions have been enacted in West Ger- 
many to assist various groups in the population. Mentally 
and physically handicapped persons who are able and 
willing to work are assisted to do so by a special law 
making it compulsory for employers to provide six per 
cent of their positions to the handicapped, or pay a sum of 
money into a fund for this purpose. 


My personal informant brought back a newspaper dated 
the date of departure, December 13. This announced steps 
that were being taken by the government of the Federal 
Republic of West Germany to fight the twins of unemploy- 
ment and inflation, and reflecting Germany’s commitment 
to full employment. While Germany’s current rate of 
unemployment of 3.5 per cent, and inflation of 6.5 per cent, 
are enviably low, announced plans are designed to reduce 
the 800,000 unemployment by 300,000. Depressed industries 
will be subsidized to retain some of the workers who 
would otherwise be dismissed or placed on reduced time. 


Workers who have lost their jobs and only able to find 
work at reduced levels of pay will be subsidized tem- 
porarily to maintain their previous income level if they 
work. Industries will receive incentive subsidies of 7.5 per 
cent which, in addition to the 7.5 per cent some industries 
are now receiving in economically weak regions, are 
expected to produce new jobs. The already heavy retrain- 
ing program of workers will be further bolstered during 
the recessionary period. 


All these expenditures, I am informed, will be possible 
in spite of previously announced income tax cuts for the 
middle and low income population effective January 1, 
1975, largely due to a ten billion mark reserve which the 
Germans garnered during their boom years and ear- 
marked to be spent during periods of recession. 


The .program was indeed an interesting one. It was 
sponsored by a unique organization, the Friedrich Ebert 
Stifftung Foundation, which is named after the first presi- 
dent of the Weimar Republic, who was world famous as a 
social reformer. 


From the program itinerary that I found this morning, I 
see that in Berlin they were met by the Deputy Director of 
the International Department of the Foundation. They 
also had lectures on the conception and function of a 
social insurance company, as it is referred to over there. 
Another address dealt with professional rehabilitation and 
preventive measures in order to preserve capacity of work. 
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Another was on co-operation with Canada in the field of 
intergovernmental agreements on social security. 


They visited Nuremburg, Frankfurt, Dusseldorf, 
Cologne and, of course, the capital, Bonn, where they met 
with parliamentarians and others, and members of the 
Parliamentary Committee on Labour and Social Affairs. 
They visited the federal Ministry of Labour and Social 
Affairs. At Cologne they visited the Confederation of 
German Employers’ Associations, receiving information 
on industrial relations and labour policy, and the Central 
Association of Building Trades. I find on the program that 
at Dusseldorf there were talks with members of the works 
council and managers. At Nuremberg there was a visit to a 
federal labour office. 


Honourable senators, I do not want to extend these 
remarks, but they will be of special interest to some of my 
colleagues here, particularly Senator Fergusson, who is a 
member of the governing board of the Canadian Council 
on Social Development, and, of course, my deskmate, 
Senator Croll, who has introduced the subject of the work 
ethic as an immediate concern for the Senate at the 
moment. 


I made these remarks also because members of the 
House of Commons who were on this delegation would, 
under the rules of that place, probably be unable to refer 
before Christmas, or even in the near future, to the visit or 
to the information that was obtained during it. Perhaps I 
make these remarks now also because I expect to be 
specifically briefed and regaled at home with comparisons 
between manpower policies in Canada and those in West 
Germany. Therefore, I warn my fellow members of the 
Senate committee that as our examination proceeds I shall 
be making frequent references to West German practices 
learned, perhaps, at second hand but, I might add, at very 
close hand. 


Motion agreed to. 


REPRESENTATION BILL, 1974 
SECOND READING—DEBATE ADJOURNED 
On the Order: 


Second reading of Bill C-36, intituled: “An Act to 
provide for representation in the House of Commons, 
to establish electoral boundaries commissions and to 
remove the temporary suspension of the Electoral 
Boundaries Readjustment Act.— (Honourable Senator 
Perrault, P.C.) 


Hon. Raymond J. Perrault: Honourable senators, the 
purpose of this bill is to provide a new method of deter- 
mining the number of members in the House of Com- 
mons— 

The Hon. the Speaker: Is the Honourable Senator Per- 
rault moving second reading of this bill? 

Senator Perrault: Yes, I so move. 

Senator Choquette: If it is of any consolation to Sena- 
tor Perrault, I might inform him that his predecessor 
never learned, even in his latter days here, that he should 
move second reading. 

Senator Perrault: Obviously I follow in worthy foot- 
steps. I must apologize for my eager anticipation of the 
contents of this blessedly short speech. 


(Senator Benidickson.]} 


Honourable senators, the purpose of this bill is to pro- 
vide a new method of determining the number of members 
in the House of Commons to represent each province of 
Canada in the next and succeeding Parliaments. 


This is not an easy question; in fact it is a very vexatious 
matter to attempt to determine how the areas of Canada 
are to be represented in the other place. The redistribution 
of seats based on the 1971 decennial census, the present 
distribution method provided by section 51 of the British 
North America Act, was received with disfavour by all 
parties in 1973. The reaction, to say the least, was mixed. 
For this reason Parliament decided at that time to suspend 
the process of electoral boundaries readjustment until 
January, 1975, to give time for the development of a more 
satisfactory approach. 


In February of this year the former President of the 
Privy Council, now the Secretary of State for External 
Affairs, presented to the Standing Committee on Privi- 
leges and Elections of the House of Commons various 
possible methods of distributing seats among provinces. 
While the deliberations of that committee were interrupt- 
ed by the dissolution of Parliament, the possible ap- 
proaches had been carefully considered by that time, anda 
general consensus had emerged that the approach, now 
described as the ‘amalgam method,” best met the exigen- 
cies of democratic principles and of the federal structure 
of Canada. 


@ (2010) 


A bill based on the amalgam method was, as honourable 
senators know, introduced in the House of Commons on 
November 22 by the President of the Privy Council, who 
in that case once again stressed that the subject of redis- 
tribution was one that rose above partisan politics, and 
that the government’s aim was to find an equitable 
method which would be acceptable to the vast majority of 
members on both sides of the house. The question of 
redistribution is almost as complicated as the matter of 
establishing indemnities, and that is complex enough. 


In this spirit the bill was examined by the Standing 
Committee on Privileges and Elections, which proposed 
various amendments in its report. The resulting bill con- 
tains the basic precepts of the amalgam method, with 
modifications to eliminate what are regarded as anomalies 
produced by the vagaries of emerging population trends 
within Canadian provinces. Population projection is a 
relatively exact science, but it is difficult to be absolutely 
precise in relation to the population growth which may be 
anticipated in the provinces of Canada. 


It has been recognized since Confederation that, while 
the fundamental principle of representation in the House 
of Commons must be representation by population, the 
Constitution of Canada must also be reflected in the 
membership of that house. It is for this reason that the 
original distribution method contained in the British 
North America Act provided that no province should lose a 
member of the other place unless its population relative to 
that of the nation had decreased by 5 per cent or more. For 
that same reason it was provided in the year 1915 that a 
province should be entitled to at least as many members in 
the other place as it has senators. These and other provi- 
sions enacted since that time have ensured that no prov- 
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ince will be deprived of an effective voice in the other 
place. 
[Translation] 


The distribution method provided for in this bill is 
based upon an adequate representation for each Canadian 
province in the House of Commons which does not involve 
any decrease in the number of provincial seats. Therefore, 
any province which, following the redistribution, would 
be provided with a number of members less than that of a 
less populated province, should get the same number of 
seats as the latter. 


The amalgamation method is based, secondly, upon the 
principle of representation by population. The provinces 
are divided into there classes within which representation 
by population applies. 


The small provinces are those whose population has 
increased since the preceding census but is still less than a 
million and a half. The number of members to be assigned 
to those provinces will be known by dividing the popula- 
tion of an average constituency in the provinces having a 
population under a million and a half at the time of the 
preceding redistribution. 


The province of Quebec is the pivot when it comes to 
figuring the number of members in the case of large 
provinces, namely the provinces having a population 
greater than two and a half million. The province of 
Quebec will be assigned 75 members at the next readjust- 
ment and thereafter four additional members in each sub- 
sequent readjustment, according to the method proposed 
in this bill. For the larger provinces, there shall be 
assigned a number of members equal to the number 
obtained by dividing the number of their respective popu- 
lation by the population of an average constituency in the 
province of Quebec. 

[English] 

Provinces in the middle category will also have their 
representation determined approximately on the basis of 
“rep. by pop.” If the population of a province is 1,500,000 to 
2,500,000, and has increased since the previous decennial 
census, it will be allocated a number of members deter- 
mined by halving the increase in seats which it would 
have received were it to have the same average constituen- 
cy population as the group of the smallest provinces. 


While I realize that this may sound rather complicated I 
assure honourable senators that there was a great deal of 
committee deliberation in the other place before what is 
essentially a compromise involving all the provinces of 
Canada and, indeed, all the political parties of this coun- 
try, was achieved. 


It is not an easy formula. If honourable senators are 
interested in some of the mathematical background to this 
measure, and if they have a real interest in the question, I 
will certainly undertake to make that material available to 
them if they would direct their requests to my office. 


Senator Choquette: At this stage, might I ask a ques- 
tion of the sponsor of the bill? I know that the sponsor has 
expressed in fluent French the explanation regarding the 
province of Quebec seats that will remain at 75. I should 
like to know why other provinces will increase their 
numbers, and Quebec will still remain at 75. I know it is 
an old formula based on population, but I would like to 


hear an explanation at this stage as to why Quebec does 
not increase the number of its representatives. 


Senator Perrault: In fact, the possibility is held out for 
increases in the number of seats in the province of Quebec 
in subsequent redistributions of seats across the country. 
The proposed formula means that no province is really 
frozen in its present representation should there be a 
population increase. 


However, I will undertake to obtain additional informa- 
tion for the honourable senator, in view of his inquiry. It 
should be pointed out that originally the province of 
Quebec was the base upon which proportional redistribu- 
tions across Canada took place. 


@ (2020) 


Redistribution is a matter of population, of tradition, 
combined with a pragmatism to provide adequate 
representation for all parts of Canada. If it were strictly 
representation by population, certain parts of Canada 
would be grossly under-represented, and I do not think 
any party really supports that concept. For example, if 
representation were based solely on population, the Mari- 
time Provinces, because the population may not be 
increasing as rapidly as other parts of Canada, would 
suffer a reduction in representation. 


Senator Asselin: We have the same problem in the 
province of Quebec. 


Senator Perrault: There are some constituencies, of 
course, of vast geographical size. It is almost impossible 
for the members of Parliament for those constituencies to 
carry out their responsibilities in the other place. Yet, on a 
representation by population basis only, representation 
from such constituencies would be reduced. In any event, I 
do not think any party really supports the concept of 
representation based strictly upon population. While we 
all subscribe to the general idea that people, not territorial 
limits, or trees, mountains or resources, should be repre- 
sented in the other place, I think we are equally agreed 
that the historical approach to Canadian representation is 
the best one. 


Senator Grosart: Is Senator Choquette’s question not 
completely covered in Part I—section 51(1), rule 1? That 
seems to state very clearly the answer to Senator Cho- 
quette’s question. 


Senator Perrault: If I may, I will just finish my state- 
ment and then I will turn to other statistical background 
to answer Senator Choquette’s inquiry. 


The provinces in the intermediate category would also 
have their representation determined approximately on 
the basis of “rep by pop.” If the population of a province is 
1,500,000 to 2,500,000 and has increased since the previous 
decennial census, it will be allocated a number of members 
determined by halving the increase in seats which it 
would have received were it to have the same average 
constituency population as the group of the smallest 
provinces. 


So, we have three designations of representation: large 
provinces, medium or intermediate provinces, and small 
provinces. For the purposes of the present redistribution, 
the larger provinces are designated as being Ontario and 
Quebec; the intermediate provinces as being Alberta and 
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British Columbia, and the rest of the provinces are 
assigned to the small population category. 


The number of members representing provinces in the 
House of Commons under this bill will rise immediately to 
279. An increase of this order or magnitude was desired to 
ensure that the number of constituents which each 
member will represent would not grow to a size where it 
would be excessively difficult to represent them 
effectively. 


It has been recognized, however, that it would be unwise 
to allow the size of the house to grow to the point where a 
member might become less effective inside the House of 
Commons itself. The feeling was that a balance must be 
struck, and it has been struck in this bill. 


Some honourable senators may be wondering about the 
question of accommodation in the other place. 


Senator Asselin: That is not a problem. 


Senator Perrault: It is not a problem, as Senator Asselin 
has pointed out. There is adequate space to meet the next 
anticipated increase in size of the other place. Beyond 
that, the ingenuity of the Public Works Department and 
affiliated organizations can well cope with any space prob- 
lem which might arise in the future. 


The bill also provides for an automatic review of its 
provisions by a committee of the House of Commons in 
1979, at which time accurate projections for the popula- 
tions of each province in 1981 will be available. It is hoped 
that a review at that time will avoid the necessity of 
changes at a later date, which might be made necessary by 
unforeseen changes in population patterns across Canada, 
and these contingencies have to be taken _ into 
consideration. 


I would like to remind honourable senators that passage 
of this bill is required before Christmas in order that 
commissions might be established to begin the process of 
electorate boundary readjustment in the new year. Failure 
to adopt this measure in that time would result in the 
adoption and application of a distribution method deemed 
to be undesirable by all parties. 


I have some figures that will be of interest to honour- 
able senators with respect to the representation of the 
provinces in the House of Commons, showing some of the 
projected figures by provinces. The present Newfoundland 
figure is seven; under the application of the proposed new 


rules for redistribution after the 1981 census that figure 
will go to eight. For Prince Edward Island the figure 
presently is four; under the application of the proposed 
new rules the number will be four after 1981. For Nova 
Scotia the figure is 11 at the present time, and it will go to 
12. For New Brunswick the present figure of 10 will stay at 
10. For Quebec the present figure of 74 will go up to 79. 


You see, Senator Choquette, it is not frozen at the 
present figure; there is provision for expansion. 


Senator Asselin: What about Ontario? 


Senator Perrault: For Ontario, at the present time, the 
figure is 88; under the application of the new rules that 
number will increase to 110. 


Manitoba is presently 13; that number will go up to 15. 
Saskatchewan is presently 13; the number will rise to 14. 
Alberta is presently 19; if the new rules are adopted the 
number will increase to 24. The present British Columbia 
representation is 23; under the application of the new rules 
that will increase to 32 after the 1981 census. 


Under the new rules as applied to the next federal 
election, if everything proceeds on line, and if this meas- 
ure is adopted and the commissions carry out their respon- 
sibilities without difficulty, this is the way the seats will 
line up for the next election: Newfoundland seven, Prince 
Edward Island four, Nova Scotia 11, New Brunswick 10, 
Quebec 75—an increase of one over the present figure. 


Senator Asselin: One more. 


Senator Perrault: Quebec goes from 74 to 75. Ontario 95, 
Manitoba 14, Saskatchewan 14, Alberta 21, British 
Columbia 28, for a total of 279. The total membership of 
the other place in the year after the 1981 census will be 


308. 
@ (2030) 


Senator Macdonald: Honourable senators, I wonder if I 
may ask the Leader of the Government whether those 


_ figures are in tabular form. If so, perhaps the table could 


be inserted in Hansard. 


Senator Perrault: I should be pleased to accept Senator 
Macdonald’s suggestion. 


The Hon. the 
senators? 


Speaker: Is it agreed, honourable 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 
[The table follows:] 


Representation of the Provinces in the House of Commons 


NOTE: THIS TABLE DOES NOT INCLUDE THE SEATS OF THE YUKON TERRITORY 
OR THE NORTHWEST TERRITORIES 


Application of Application of 


Redistribution Redistribution present rules to proposed new rules 
under present under proposed ‘redistribution to redistribution 
Present rules new rules after 1981 census* after 1981 census* 
NEWPOUNDDAN DiG22) Ete is kee Cee 7 6 7 6 8 
BRINCE EE DWAR DELSIDAN Dy i02) eee he 4 4 4 4 4 
INOVASSC OIRFAM (SOI Boe nee eee ee 11 10 11 10 12 
NEWB RUINS WICK a (635)) ta nee be ete, depos 10 10 10 10 10 
CUBBECtA(6'028) ees aente © ce ee ee 74 72 75 68 79 
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Representation of the Provinces in the House of Commons 


NOTE: THIS TABLE DOES NOT INCLUDE THE SEATS OF THE YUKON TERRITORY 


OR THE NORTHWEST TERRITORIES 


Redistribution 
under present 


Application of 
proposed new rules 
to redistribution 


Application of 
present rules to 
redistribution 


Redistribution 
under proposed 


Present rules new rules after 1981 census* after 1981 census* 
CONTIESTIOM (US ate ween cE ered Mine Res ede? 88 91 95 94 110 
NUSENST BAS (O88) sae. tees. Nth ckE tear PBA ole bh 13 12 14 11 15 
SAS KIGHE WAN! Q26):ee ct Me cake ieee: 13 12 14 11 14 
AT EGA mL O29) et Baier ines nude hres ais rears 19 19 21 20 24 
BRIGISHFCOLUNBIAS (27185) 20). FRINGE Laake. 23 26 28 28 32 ; 
Brae ees re tan sail 262 262 279 262 Q 308 


(Population for 1971 in thousands) 


*This is based on a projection obtained from Statistics Canada of 23,967,800 in 1981. 


Senator Perrault: As I said earlier, and as all members 
of this chamber are aware, because all of us are aware of 
the political process, the formula does not represent per- 
fection so far as any province is concerned, but it does 
represent a compromise, an agreement, in the best Canadi- 
an tradition. It does permit a review in 1979 based on real 
population growth at that time, and there are opportuni- 
ties down the line for the evolution of a better formula, if 
in fact it is possible to develop that kind of formula. 


Senator Bélisle: Honourable senators, I should like to 
ask the Leader of the Government a question. When I was 
going through the clauses of this bill I noticed that the 
province of Quebec was mentioned quite often. I noticed 
also that the increase in its future number of members of 
Parliament would be rather limited. My question is this: 
Knowing that we have been issued today with a report 
from the International Development Agency, which says 
that a large sum of money will be made available to a 
particular university in Africa to find out why a certain 
group of the society, either the ladies or the men, are 
non-productive, is it possible that the same amount of 
money could be made available to those provinces which 
have a low birth rate? 


Senator Perrault: I had not realized the honourable 
senator was so interested in demographic matters, but I 
am sure, if he were to pursue his research in the form of a 
resolution before the house, that all of us would listen to 
his remarks with interest. So far as the province of 
Quebec is concerned, it should be observed that redistribu- 
tion is closely related to population growth—at least, that 
is one of the fundamental aspects of redistribution—and I 
believe the honourable senator is aware that the birth rate 
in the province of Quebec is one of the lowest in the 
country at the present time. I do not know whether the 
honourable senator has some constructive ideas on how 
that situation may be alleviated. 


Senator Belisle: I could certainly give you the material I 
was reading this afternoon, which indicates that the gov- 
ernment has decided to spend a large amount of money for 
research on who is who, and who is defective. 


[Translation] 


Hon. Martial Asselin: Just a few remarks, honourable 
senators, following the presentation the government 
leader has made of this bill. 

Of course, I have no intention of questioning the for- 
mula the experts have agreed upon to provide each prov- 


ince with a fair representation, but I have reservations 
about the current method used to distribute seats in the 
new Parliament. 

When I sat in the other place, I often said that, when- 
ever they established electoral boundaries, the commis- 
sioners did not give enough consideration to the geograph- 
ical characteristics of the constituencies in which the 
members of the other place had to operate: They used to 
consider only the demographic aspect and decide in a very 
drastic fashion that there would be between 50 and 60,000 
constituents in every riding, without taking into account, 
I repeat, the geographical aspect. They would come up 
with very arbitrary electoral boundaries which did not 
serve in any way the economic or social interests of the 
people within the same constituency. Here is an example 
of what I mean. 


When I was a member of the House of Commons in 1965, 
my constituency was about 300 miles long. In 1968, when 
the electoral boundaries of my constituency were altered, I 
was given a constituency 500 miles long but with the 
following difference: one part of my constituency, on the 
social and economic levels, could not be united with the 
other part. I was then representing a riding both extremi- 
ties of which had entirely different interests. On the 
demographic point of view alone, I was given 35,000 elec- 
tors, while the electors from one part of my county did not 
know those from the other part. In addition, their econom- 
ic interests were completely opposite. 

When the government leader tells us that the entire 
amalgamation formula was considered according to the 
needs of some provinces, especially Quebec, I object to 
that formula for the following reason: We have in Canada 
a French Canadian province which must be adequately 
represented in the Canadian Parliament, especially in the 
House of Commons. If we apply the amalgam formula 
such as introduced in the House of Commons and as 
suggested by the government leader, in a few years 
Quebec would be poorly represented. I feel. that it would 
be extremely unfavourable to the Canadian Confederation 
for Quebec to be inadequately represented. 

The Leader of the Government tells us that this formula 
is based on the population of the two largest provinces in 
the country, Ontario and Quebec. Now, we know that the 
birth rate has been steadily decreasing for some years in 
Quebec. This is not a reason for reducing our representa- 
tion in the House of Commons. I gave the reason for this 
earlier; it is because Quebec represents an important ele- 
ment within confederation as far as the language, the 
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institutions and the economy are concerned. Quebec will 
always be the only French-speaking province within Con- 
federation. Because of the decreasing population, we will 
have fewer representatives in the House of Commons than 
the largest province in Canada, namely Ontario. Accord- 
ing to the Leader of the Government, Ontario will have up 
to 110 representatives, whereas Quebec will only have 79 
following the readjustment. I presume that there will be 
some imbalance when we shall make representations to 
Parliament. 


Those are the remarks I wanted to make. 


I say that amalgamation formula, which other members 
of the House of Commons and myself did study does not 
live up to the expectations of the people of Quebec at the 
present time. Quebec cannot put up with such an 
unbalanced representation as compared with the represen- 
tation of Ontario in the years to come. I am saying that, 
and I repeat it, because Quebec has a particular character, 
because it is not a province like others—even though other 
senators or other members of the House of Commons 
believe there should be a melting pot, and Quebec should 
be blended with the rest of Canada, and I think Quebec 
deserves particular treatment. 


I am not asking for any favours from other provinces of 
Canada. But if Canadian Confederation is to be kept alive, 
Quebec should have the same number of members as the 
largest province, Ontario. In that respect, I suggest, even if 
the Leader of the Government wants that bill to be passed 
before. Christmas, that this bill should be referred to a 
Senate committee. We shall then be in a position to bring 
in witnesses and stress those points we from Quebec want 
to make, because we insist that those figures stated by the 
Leader of the Government respecting representation will 
be extremely prejudicial to Quebec. As a citizen from 
Quebec, that is something I cannot put up with. 


@ (2040) 


[English] 

Hon. Paul C. Lafond: Honourable senators, I propose to 
be blessedly short. I should like, first of all, to point out 
that this bill is essentially an amendment to section 51 of 
the Constitution. 


I refer honourable senators to the report of the Special 
Joint Committee of the Senate and the House of Commons 
on the Constitution of Canada, and to recommendation 42 
in chapter 14, which reads as follows: 


The mechanism of redistribution of seats in the 
House of Commons as well as the limitations implied 
in the 15% rule and the Senate rule should be retained 
in the Constitution. The formula of representation, 
however, subject to our recommendations on the Bill 
of Rights, should be the exclusive prerogative of the 
House of Commons, to be dealt with by ordinary 
legislation. 


I emphasize the words “should be the exclusive preroga- 
tive of the House of Commons.” 


Obviously the bill before us does not, or has not, con- 
sidered this recommendation of the joint committee, to 
which I subscribed at the time, and to which I still sub- 
scribe, in that clause 2 of the bill, at lines 15 to 19 thereof, 
says: 


{Senator Asselin.] 


—be readjusted by such authority, in such manner, 
and from such time as the Parliament of Canada from 
time to time provides, subject and according to the 
following Rules— 


I do indeed regret that that recommendation of two years 
ago was not taken into consideration, but as long as— 


Senator Asselin: You know that there was a minority 
report. 


Senator Lafond: I was talking of the majority report, of 
which I approved, and of which I still approve. 


Until such time as this measure has been changed, there- 
fore, I cannot refrain from expressing my opposition to 
what I consider as tampering with section 51 of the Con- 
stitution. I have used the same expression previously with 
respect to bills that change the names of constituencies, et 
cetera. 


The Leader of the Government has told us that the 
endeavour was to find a solution acceptable and equitable 
to all or most members of the other place. Well, if I may 
say so, both figuratively and literally, when legislation 
affects the seats of members of the other place, I am not 
ready to take it as the fount of all wisdom. 

[Translation] 


I have heard and read everything that was said in 
connection with this bill in the other place. Furthermore, I 
have listened carefully to the remarks voiced here by the 
sponsor of the bill. However, I have not yet found any real 
motive to depart from the formula applied until now. I do 
not find in the new one any improvement to the democrat- 
ic process or representation. I doubt very seriously that 
the new formula could bring important improvements in 
the Commons. 

[English] 

To my mind, honourable senators, this bill is manipula- 
tion for the sake of manipulation. In the 1950s, when the 
formula heretofore in effect was approved, every politi- 
cian and every party was claiming that the purpose, again, 
was to have the hands of Parliament, and the hands of 
politicians off the redistribution process. 


It did not happen the first time, but to my mind, on the 
second opportunity, the temptation will have proven irre- 
sistible. Therefore, I must record my dissent to this bill. I 
think it is a retrograde step. 


On motion of Senator O’Leary, debate adjourned. 


APPROPRIATION BILL No. 5, 1974 
SECOND READING—DEBATE ADJOURNED 


Hon. Léopold Langlois moved the second reading of Bill 
C-45, for granting to Her Majesty certain sums of money 
for the public service for the financial year ending the 31st 
March, 1975. 


He said: Honourable senators, you will recall that royal 
assent has already been given to three supply bills cover- 
ing estimates for the current fiscal year. The first provided 
interim supply for the months of April, May and June, and 
the second, agreed to on October 17, 1974, provided full 
supply for the balance of the main estimates as well as full 
supply for the first supplementary estimates. The third, 
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which was read a second time today, provided full supply 
for the second supplementary estimates. 


The bill now before us provides for full supply for the 
third supplementary estimates, which total $365 million. 
These estimates, supplementary estimates (C), consist of a 
single item which is requested to provide for the costs of 
equalization of oil prices in eastern Canada—that is, for 
that part of Canada situated east of the Ottawa Valley 
line. That is for the balance of the current fiscal year. 


The passage of this bill is necessary due to the fact that 
the petroleum administration bill has not been passed in 
the other place. If this present bill is passed, the total 
estimates of this year will attain a grand total of $26.316 
million. 


There was a degree of debate in the other place, but 
there was a general agreement, since Bill C-32 was not 
going to be passed before the end of the year that supple- 
mentary estimates (C) were the only means of providing 
the necessary funds to carry over until March 31, 1975, and 
this bill got very speedy passage in the other place. For 
that same reason, and considering the agreement arrived 
at in the other house, I commend this bill to your favour- 
able consideration. 


Senator Grosart: Honourable senators, it is certainly 
not the intention on this side to delay passage of the bill, 
but I think some further comment may be in order and, 
therefore, I move the adjournment of the debate until the 
next sitting. 

On motion of Senator Grosart, debate adjourned. 

The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 2 p.m. 
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The Senate met at 2 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 


Prayers. 


FEDERAL BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT BANK BILL 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE 


Senator Hayden, Chairman of the Standing Senate 
Committee on Banking, Trade and Commerce, reported 
that the committee had considered Bill C-14, to incorpo- 
rate the Federal Business Development Bank, and had 
directed that the bill be reported without amendment. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read a third time? 


Senator Godfrey moved that the bill be placed on the 
Orders of the Day for third reading at the next sitting of 
the Senate. 


Motion agreed to. 


BUSINESS OF THE SENATE 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, I should like to 
ask the Leader of the Government if he can tell us what is 
the program for the remainder of this week, assuming that 
we are going to adjourn on Friday for the Christmas 
recess. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, I shall under- 
take to communicate that information as quickly as possi- 
ble. However, at this stage it is impossible to know what 
measures will be coming to us from the other place. I shall 
endeavour to keep the house fully informed. 


INDIAN OIL AND GAS BILL 
THIRD READING 


Senator McDonald moved the third reading of Bill 
C-15, respecting oil and gas in Indian Lands. 


Hon. Jacques Flynn: Honourable senators, before the 
question is put I should like to say a few words on this 
bill. I had hoped that Senator Laird might have said 
something about yesterday’s committee meeting when 
representatives of Indian unions and _ associations, 
primarily from Ontario, were heard. They expressed con- 
cern about some aspects of this legislation, particularly 
with respect to the power of the Governor in Council to 
make regulations concerning the development of oil and 
gas reserves on Indian lands. Some suggestions were made 
as to the possibility of getting the approval of a band 
before such regulations are made. It appeared in commit- 
tee, however, particularly from some remarks made by 
Senator Williams, that the problem was really one of 
amending the Indian Act itself in order to ensure that the 


decision of the Indian band was the decision of the entire 
band and not of a few individuals, be they members of the 
council or members of the band. We came to the conclu- 
sion that this was a matter to be dealt with eventually by 
way of amendment to the Indian Act. 


I wanted to put on record that the Senate committee had 
heard representations from some Indian unions and asso- 
ciations, and that we listened to their views. I hope that 
eventually the department will see fit to bring in amend- 
ments in accordance with the representations they made. 


Senator Laird: Honourable senators, as the member of 
the committee who was probably responsible for the 
adjournment to allow this particular group from Ontario 
to be present, I can say that the Leader of the Opposition 
has correctly stated what happened. All I can do at this 
stage is emphasize the fact that both in committee and 
outside afterwards I urged them to give more intensive 
study to the propositions they had advanced so as to be 
prepared to make further representations at the appropri- 
ate time. 


Motion agreed to and bill read third time and passed. 


@ (1410) 


APPROPRIATION BILL No. 4, 1974 
THIRD READING 


Senator Langlois moved the third reading of Bill C-42, 
for granting to Her Majesty certain sums of money for the 
public service for the financial year ending March 31, 1975. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is it your pleasure, honourable 
senators, to adopt the motion? 


Hon. Jacques Flynn: Honourable senators, since yester- 
day’s debate I have given much thought to the problem 
which faces us due to the refusal of the Senate to refer this 
bill to the Standing Senate Committee on National 
Finance. It is not my intention, as it would be contrary to 
the rules, to criticize the decision of the Senate. However, 
I should like to draw the attention of honourable senators 
to some problems. It seems to me, first, that the position 
taken by Senator Everett and endorsed by Senator Hicks, 
that a supply bill does not have to be referred to a commit- 
tee, in which view they were supporting the implicit 
attitude of the Deputy Leader of the Government, is very 
dangerous indeed. The main argument used by Senator 
Everett was that supply bills simply were not referred to 
committee. He was supported in this by Senator Hicks, 
who quoted from certain authorities contained at the back 
of our book of rules, opinions not at all reflected in our 
rules. That was a rather naive and barren argument. There 
is no such thing as a rule which will not afford to the 
Senate the opportunity to consider a supply bill, as dis- 
tinct from the estimates, in committee. 
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Of course, it has been the practice in recent years, which 
has proved to be an improvement, to consider the esti- 
mates in committee. However, that procedure was not 
intended to prevent or refuse opportunity to examine a 
supply bill in committee. It is inherent in the remarks 
made yesterday by Senator Everett that he feels that the 
mandate or terms of reference of the Standing Senate 
Committee on National Finance permit it only to examine 
the estimates and have nothing to do with the supply bill 
itself. 


I have previously said here that sometimes problems 
raised by a supply bill are one thing, and those raised by 
the estimates are something else. Over the years in the 
other place the estimates have been considered and then 
the supply bill has also been debated in another manner 
than the estimates themselves. Senator Perrault said that 
I was a member of the former government in 1962. I was in 
the House from 1958 to 1962, and I remember very clearly 
that previous to that period the supply bill itself had not 
been very often debated in the other place. When I was 
there, the practice developed—it was probably as a result 
of the initiative of my honourable friend’s predecessor, our 
former leader, Senator Martin—to arrange a debate on the 
supply bill. I am quite sure that Senator Benidickson, who 
was then the Opposition’s financial critic, remembers that 
consideration of some of those supply bills took up a lot of 
time in the other place. I will not say that the time was 
necessarily usefully spent, but it was, nevertheless, spent. 


This now having been made the practice, I would say 
again that there is nothing in our rules which states that 
the supply bill should not go to committee. If it should go 
to a committee, I suggest that under our rules it should be 
the Standing Senate Committee on National Finance. If 
that has not often been the case, it was the case on at least 
one occasion. I should like to refer to what happened 
during the previous Parliament, when we dealt with 
Appropriation Bill No. 1 of 1973. If honourable senators 
will refer to Hansard at page 293 and following, they will 
find there was a debate in this place on the supply bill. It 
was probably due to the efforts of the Opposition, but 
nevertheless honourable senators will find that the 
present deputy leader, who was then acting deputy leader 
because he had not yet been confirmed—he has since been 
confirmed by the present leader, which is very good— 
moved that the bill be referred to the Standing Senate 
Committee on National Finance. That was done, and there 
was quite an extensive hearing in committee. It is report- 
ed in the proceedings of the Standing Senate Committee 
on National Finance of Friday, February 23, 1973. It says: 


Complete proceedings on Bill C-141, intituled: “An 
Act for granting to Her Majesty certain sums of 
money for the public service for the financial year 
ending the 31st March, 1973.” 


That was the case I referred to a few days ago when we 
were wondering whether there was not a contradiction 
between the estimates, which were the schedule of the bill 
and section 2 of the bill, which appropriated a certain 
amount of money. That was cleared up in committee more 
or less satisfactorily, but at least we did our job with 
respect to this question mark, which to me is still a very 
important question mark, of what we are to do when the 
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supply bill in some way contradicts the estimates them- 
selves. That was the case in this particular instance. 


So it is quite obvious, honourable senators, that there 
can be differences between the estimates and a supply bill. 
A supply bill need not be exactly the same as the esti- 
mates, and very often is not. That is entirely correct. I 
think I made that point very clear. But Senator Everett—I 
do not know if he did not want to deal with the problem 
we raised—seemed to take the attitude that the Commit- 
tee on National Finance had nothing to do with the supply 
bill and should concern itself only with the estimates 
proper. That is entirely wrong, both in principle and in 
practice. We have done this previously; we have done it, 
not only because there was a vote but because the Deputy 
Leader of the Government at that time agreed that the bill 
should be referred to committee. 


@ (1420) 


I would hate to think that the Senate is adopting the 
attitude that supply bills will never go to committee. That 
is nonsense; it is irresponsible. If the Senate wishes to 
adopt that attitude, wishes to create that precedent, I 
certainly will not agree. My honourable friend Senator 
Langlois will say, “Well, it has been the practice, and 
because it has been the practice it must be good.” I say no. 
We are not slaves of habit here; we are not going to do 
something simply because it has been done previously. In 
my opinion, it is crazy to take that attitude; it is irrespon- 
sible to take that attitude. I suggest to the Senate that it is 
a bad principle to say that supply bills will not be referred 
to committee simply because the National Finance Com- 
mittee has examined the estimates. That is wrong; it is 
bad; it is dangerous. 


The second point I want to discuss is the attitude taken 
by the Leader of the Government. In that connection, I 
quote from page 416 of yesterday’s Hansard, as follows: 


I would remind Senator Flynn, who served, as I recall, 
in a federal government of another political persua- 
sion, that during his time in the other place precisely 
the same procedure was followed with no objections 
at all, and no suggestions as to alleged impropriety or 
indecency or illegality or other inferences of the kind 
that we have heard here this afternoon. Such sugges- 
tions really do not add to the stature of Parliament. 


A little further down on page 416, Senator Perrault said: 


This has been admitted and established by the Deputy 
Leader of the Government in this house, but at this 
point to suggest that there is some impropriety, or 
that there is an attempt at concealment, adds very 
little, I think, to the stature of this place. 


Honourable senators, I want to deal, first of all, with the 
suggestion that a similar clause to clause 5 of Bill C-42 has 
been contained in previous appropriation bills. I agree 
with that. I am not disputing that. But this is not the case 
with all appropriation bills. I would say that in only one 
out of three appropriation bills would such a clause be 
found. Once a year, as a rule, a clause relating to the 
borrowing of money is inserted in an appropriation bill. 
Here again I would remind you that the practice in the 
other place for many years was to deal with supply bills in 
another phase, after the estimates. Supply bills were not 
dealt with at the same time as the estimates, and it was 
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not taken for granted that supply bills merely reflected, 
word for word and dollar for dollar, the estimates. There- 
fore, if such authority was found in a supply bill, there 
was an opportunity to question the minister as to why he 
needed this additional borrowing power of $1 billion, $2 
billion or, as in the present case, $2.5 billion. 


Whether members of the other place were interested in 
finding out the reason for the borrowing authority, or 
whether honourable senators were interested in the reason 
for the borrowing authority, is not relevant. I do not care 
whether there was a debate or not. My point is that there 
should always be an opportunity for members of either 
house to question the minister with respect to the borrow- 
ing authority. But because of an order which was made in 
the other place in relation to Bill C-42, the members of 
that house were taken by surprise. They were unable to 
secure information from the Minister of Finance because 
the Speaker ruled there was an order of the house that 
there should be no debate. Therefore, the bill had to pass 
or not pass. It passed. But in practice, if they had known 
what was to happen they would not have accepted the 
order of the house that there should be no debate on the 
supply bill. They did so only because they assumed that 
the bill would merely reflect the estimates. 


When I moved that the bill be referred to the National 
Finance Committee, I did not want the committee to go 
over what it had gone over before. I did not want anything 
like that. I did not want any repetition. I merely wanted, 
as was mentioned but apparently not understood, that the 
minister be invited to tell us what were the circumstances 
that incited him to ask Parliament for authority to borrow 
$2.5 billion. Is that an insignificant question? Is it an 
unimportant question? Is it an unimportant matter, au- 
thority to borrow $2.5 billion? 


Senator MclIlraith: Will the honourable senator permit 
a question? 


Senator Flynn: Certainly. 


Senator MclIlraith: If that is what is in his mind, why 
did he not frame his motion differently instead of merely 
in the language of referring an appropriation bill back to 
the committee? 


Senator Grosart: Not back to the committee. 


Senator Mcllraith: To the committee, I am sorry; not 
back. 


Senator Flynn: When I move the motion I have pre- 
pared there will be an answer to Senator Mcllraith’s ques- 
tion and he perhaps will vote for the motion, because that 
is exactly what I am going to move. 


Senator MclIlraith: Why didn’t you do it then? 


Senator Flynn: Because I thought the Senate would 
understand that that was the only point I was making. I 
did not intend to have the committee go over all the 
estimates. I was very clear, I thought, but apparently I was 
not understood, so I am going to try harder to be under- 
stood today. 


My point is that we are occasionally very interested in 
sending a supply bill to committee. We should not decide 
categorically that we will never send a supply bill to 
committee merely because the National Finance Commit- 
tee has gone over the estimates. That is my point. I do not 


{Senator Flynn.] 


want the committee to go over again what it has already 
gone over. I think this point is very important. Let us say 
that tomorrow we find not only a clause like clause 5 of 
this bill but another clause in an appropriation bill— 
because there is nothing to prevent the government from 
inserting other provisions in an appropriation bill. This is 
the thesis of the deputy leader. He said that in an appro- 
priation bill you can find anything. That is true. The one 
dollar items are sometimes legislative provisions that have 
no real money significance. You can insert all sorts of 
clauses, but according to this strange reasoning, because 
the estimates had been examined by the National Finance 
Committee, we would be unable to secure information 
through an examination of these clauses in committee. I 
am speaking now of clause 5, and I am speaking of sub- 
clause (2) of clause 3. It is not because it may have been 
done since Confederation, as mentioned by the Leader of 
the Government, that we should not be able to question 
officials of the department or ministers about the exact 
meaning of certain clauses. 


Senator Everett considers that everybody understands a 
clause because it has been found in bills for years and 
years. That has not been my experience, and I would say it 
has not been the experience of most members of this 
house, whether or not they have been in government. We 
find that some clauses have a different meaning today 
from what they had in previous times and that meanings 
change with the years. Naturally, it is a useful thing to try 
to inform us. We are not again going, I repeat, to make 
decisions with our eyes closed. 

@ (1430) 


But now I come back to what I was saying before. I 
discussed the fact that the Leader of the Government said 
that this procedure had taken place over the years. Again, 
I don’t care! If I am not satisfied that this procedure is 
correct, I am, I think, entitled to some explanation in 
committee, and I suggest to you that nobody should be 


_prevented from obtaining adequate information. I may be 


more stupid than all of you, but— 
Some hon. Senators: Oh, oh! 


Senator Flynn: I know, I know. That would not, of 
course, worry my good friend Senator Greene. All he ever 
worries about is whether I am speaking for my party. 
Unlike him, sometimes I am able to speak for myself. I 
may be more stupid than he, but at least I try to under- 
stand. I don’t take for granted that anything my party 
does is right. Maybe he does. That is his own business. 


I now come to another point. Yesterday the leader said 
that it was improper for us to allege impropriety or inde- 
cency or illegality. Illegality! Just imagine! He said that if 
you suggest illegality you do not add to the stature of 
Parliament. You cannot raise the problem of legality, 
because you will hurt Parliament if you do. This is what 
Senator Perrault said. The second thing he said was that 
you do not add to the stature of Parliament if you speak of 
impropriety. Just imagine! What are we here for, if we 
cannot discuss impropriety, if we cannot discuss illegal- 
ity? What are we here for? 


Then he said that we should not argue indecency. Inde- 
cency! Well, I did not argue indecency until I saw the 
Deputy Leader of the Government stubbornly refuse to 
send the bill to committee without valid justification. 
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Well, when somebody says, “No, I won’t give you any 
reason. I am satisfied with the opinions I get from Mr. 
Gibson”—or from someone else—‘“‘and you should be satis- 
fied,” I say no. I am entitled to question, to wonder and to 
suggest—no not indecency. I did not say that. What I said 
was “Have you anything to hide?” Well, if I cannot put 
that question without offending against the dignity of 
Parliament, as is implied in the suggestion that such an 
accusation would not add to the stature of Parliament, 
then I wonder what I am doing here. I wonder what I am 
doing here if I must have the same responsibility as the 
Leader of the Government and that of his deputy, which 
responsibility was described by that deputy yesterday as 
being the responsibility to rush legislation through, or to 
push legislation through? 


Senator Langlois: I never said that. 


Senator Flynn: You did say that. You can read it in 
Hansard. You said that. You said, “My only responsibility 
is to push legislation through.” 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, I rise on a point 
of order. I have been accused of having said yesterday that 
I was putting the legislation through forcibly. I challenge 
that statement and I ask the Leader of the Opposition to 
withdraw it or to cite Hansard to that effect. 


Senator Flynn: You ask me to withdraw it? I will not 
withdraw it. I was here when it was said, and it is your 
problem. If you want to deny that you wanted to say that, 
I will accept that correction. 


Senator Langlois: I deny it. 
Senator Perrault: He must have been hearing voices. 


Senator Flynn: I heard you say that yesterday, and 
nothing will change that fact. This is my position. 


Senator Perrault: You must have been hearing voices. 
Senator Langlois: What is your position? 
@ (1440) 


Senator Flynn: I say that I heard it, and nobody is going 
to question my statement that I heard it. 


Senator Perrault: You heard voices. 
Senator Langlois: From your side, probably. 


Senator Flynn: No, no. From your side. From your 
mouth. 


Senator Langlois: I challenge that. 


Senator Flynn: Whether you challenge it or not, you 
said it. 

Senator Langlois: Prove it. 

Senator Flynn: I do not have to prove it. I can state 
what I heard. Whether you wanted to say it or not is 


another thing. If you say you didn’t want to say it, I will 
accept your correction. But you said it. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, may I rise on a 
point of order? May I suggest that the honourable Leader 


of the Opposition is engaging in the old practice: ““When — 


one has a weak case, start yelling.’ I do not think the 
presentation this afternoon really adds to the stature of 
this house. Just as I said yesterday, the inference of 
concealment on the part of the honourable Leader of the 


Opposition is a base calumny, without any substantiating 
evidence, when the government is moving ahead with 
respect to this measure as has been the case down the 
years, legally, constitutionally and fairly. But this kind of 
inference, that somehow there is an attempt at conceal- 
ment, very much detracts from the statute of this house, 
and I think that it bears repeating. 


Senator Flynn: I do not mind Senator Cété and Senator 
Greene applauding the Leader of the Government. I could 
rise on a point of order because he accused me of calumny, 
and this is not parliamentary; but I will not ask him to 
withdraw that at all. I did not say anything that was not 
parliamentary as far as Senator Langlois is concerned, but 
the Leader of the Government, who has a huge voice and 
who criticizes others because they raise their voice occa- 
sionally, has accused me of calumny. I will not ask him to 
withdraw that accusation; nor do I care whether he with- 
draws it or not, because I have not been guilty of any 
calumny as far as Senator Langlois is concerned. I said 
that I heard him say, “My responsibility here is to push 
legislation through.” 


Senator Langlois: I did not say “push.” 

Senator Flynn: What did you say, then? 
Senator Langlois: “To take legislation through.” 
Senator Flynn: Well, I accept— 


Senator McDonald: Honourable senators, the Leader of 
the Opposition is continuing to state that he heard certain 
utterances, certain words, from the Deputy Leader of the 
Government. If those words were said I suggest that they 
will appear in Hansard. 


Senator Flynn: Oh, no. Not these words. 


Senator McDonald: I cannot find those words in Han- 
sard, and I suggest to the Leader of the Opposition— 


Senator Flynn: Oh, no. 


Senator McDonald: —that if he wants to repeat words 
that appear in Hansard, our official record, then nobody is 
going to complain; but I want to suggest to him that it is 
improper to make suggestions that anybody said anything 
in this house that does not appear in our Hansard. I 
challenge him either to produce it from Hansard or to 
remain quiet or to withdraw it. 


Senator Langlois: Withdraw. 
Senator Flynn: Senator McDonald, do not get excited. 


Senator McDonald: I am not getting excited, you are. 
Just stick to the facts. 


Senator Flynn: You should be happy with what Senator 
Langlois said. He said, “I did not say ‘push’, I said, ‘take’,” 
and I am willing to accept the statement of Senator Lan- 
glois to the effect that he said, “I have my responsibilities 
to take legislation through.” But even if we replace the 
word “push” by the word “take,” I am sure you will agree 
that the meaning is the same. I am sure you will under- 
stand it the way I do. 


Senator McDonald: I understand, and it is quite a 
different understanding. 


Senator Flynn: It is a problem of interpretation. It is 
very subtle. Let us see what it was that the Leader of the 
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Government said when he came to the rescue of his depu- 
ty—who deserves a lot of merit, by the way, in trying to do 
the job that he does. 


Senator Perrault: It was a fine speech. 
Senator Flynn: Yours? 
Senator Perrault: No. I am talking about the deputy. 


Senator Flynn: Oh, yes. At page 416 we find the 
following: 


SENATOR PERRAULT: Yes, on the basis of principle— 
Just imagine, principle! 
—and therefore we must insist on this side that this 
bill be not referred to committee. 


Now, that would please Senator McDonald. I am quoting 
word for word from Hansard. There is no dispute as to 
semantics, or anything, as regards “push” or “take.” 


Senator Perrault: Did you say you had a motion? 
Senator Flynn: Yes. What is your rush? 


Senator Perrault: There is no rush, but we would like to 
study it. 

Senator Grosart: He has been speaking on third read- 
ing. Why do you not learn the rules? 


MOTION IN AMENDMENT NEGATIVED 


Senator Flynn: We will deal with my motion in due 
course. I am not in any mood to quarrel with my honour- 
able friend. I like him too much. He is participating much 
more than usual, and that pleases me. I hope he goes on 
this way in the days to come. 


Yes, on the basis of principle, and therefore we must 
insist on this side— 


“On this side.” What is “this side’? It is your side, and of 
course, senators of Liberal allegiance on our side; but 
more, of course, you Liberal senators on the right of 
Madam Speaker. 


“We must insist on this side.” That is a call to arms. 
“Come on. Solidarity first and forever. Come on, support- 
ers of the government, we have a job to do whether the 
Opposition is right or not. We have to push this through; 
we must vote against this motion.” 


That attitude, I think, is unacceptable in the Senate, 
especially on a problem which would have been resolved, I 
suggest, easily, quickly, and to the satisfaction of honour- 
able senators generally if it had gone to committee. 


I beg you to reconsider this decision. I think it would be 
a very bad precedent if you were to say today, again, that 
a supply bill will never go to a committee. You have 
accepted that it go to committee on at least one previous 
occasion. On this occasion I suggest that there are very 
important questions to deal with that would clear the air, 
and I am quite sure that they would help the government. 
If they did not, at least they would help Parliament. For 
this reason, honourable senators, I move, seconded by 
Senator Grosart, that the bill be not now read the third 
time but that it be referred to the Standing Senate Com- 
mittee on National Finance with instructions 


(a) to obtain information from the Department of 
Finance on the meaning and ramifications of sub- 
clause (2) of clause 3, and of clause 5; 


(Senator Flynn.] 


(b) to obtain information from the Department of 
Justice upon and to consider the legality and constitu- 
tionality of clause 5; and 


(c) to amend the bill, if deemed advisable, possibly by 
deleting clause 5. 


I think the motion speaks for itself. We have already 
debated the problems, and again I point out to you that the 
committee would not repeat anything that it has already 
done. It would serve to solve a specific problem. It would, I 
suggest, help both Parliament and the government, and 
certainly the Senate would be seen to assume its responsi- 
bility, and we on this side, we think, could join with the 
other members of the Senate and say, “The Senate has 
done a good job.” But I do not think that you on the other 
side should be treated the way the leader treated you 
yesterday. 


@ (1450) 


Senator Benidickson: Could I ask the Leader of the 
Opposition a question? 


Senator Flynn: Certainly. 


Senator Benidickson: I believe you made reference to 
the time when you sat on the government benches in the 
other place and I sat on the Opposition benches and there 
was a discussion on a supply bill. My recollection of that is 
not very clear, and perhaps you have refreshed your 
memory by current investigation. I am just wondering if 
you suggested that at that time a supply bill in the other 
place was referred to a committee contrary to the rule 
cited by Senator Hicks last evening. 


Senator Flynn: It was not a rule that he cited. 
Senator Benidickson: Well, a ruling. 
Senator Hicks: A statement of practice. 


Senator Benidickson: Well, shall we say, appearing in 
our rule book. There was no referral at that time in the 
other place of a supply bill to a committee. You were 
referring to a debate in the other place? 


Senator Flynn: Yes, but if Senator Benidickson will 
bear with me for a moment, what I said was that at that 
time it was not ordered that the supply bill should be 
passed without debate. The problem which arose in the 
other place was because of the order which was made that 
the bill, this supply bill, should be passed without debate. 
I was underlining that fact. I was not saying it was the 
practice. But Senator Hicks is suggesting that this practice 
is compulsory. It is not compulsory and the fact remains 
that in the past in this place we have referred a supply bill 
to a committee. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, it is moved 
by the Honourable Senator Langlois, seconded by the 
Honourable Senator Perrault, P.C., that this bill be read 
the third time. 


In amendment, it is moved by the Honourable Senator 
Flynn, P.C., seconded by the Honourable Senator Grosart, 
that the bill be not now read the third time but that it be 
referred to the Standing Senate Committee on National 
Finance with instructions 

(a) to obtain information from the Department of 
Finance on the meaning and ramifications of sub- 
clause (2) of clause 3, and of clause 5; 
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(b) to obtain information from the Department of 
Justice upon and to consider the legality and constitu- 
tionality of clause 5; and 


(c) to amend the bill, if deemed advisable, possibly by 
deleting clause 5. 


Is it your pleasure, honourable senators, to adopt the 
motion in amendment? 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators— 
Senator Flynn: The question has been put. 
Senator Langlois: I am speaking to the motion. 


Senator Perrault: May we have the courtesy of having a 
copy of your motion in amendment? 


Senator Grosart: It has been sent to the Chair as our 
rules require. 


Senator Cook: Oh, oh! 


Senator Flynn: I have no objection. Please don’t groan. 
I would do anything for Senator Cook. Perhaps the Clerk 
will arrange for copies to be made available. 


Senator Benidickson: Would Senator Flynn repeat the 
date of the referral of the supply bill? I think he said it 
was in 1973. 


Senator Flynn: Yes it is at pages 307 and 308 of Hansard 
for February 22, 1973. At the end it says: 


On motion of Senator Langlois, bill referred to Stand- 
ing Senate Committee on National Finance. 


Hon. Léopold Langlois: Honourable senators, if I may 
now proceed with my remarks, the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion in his opening words referred to that attitude I had 
taken yesterday. He said that I had taken an implicit 
attitude, if I understood him correctly, that supply bills 
should not be sent to a committee. I beg to correct his 
wrong impression or interpretation of my remarks. I 
merely said, and I took the precaution of adding that I was 
speaking in my own name, that I thought that this par- 
ticular bill, not all supply bills, should not be referred to 
committee. 


Senator Flynn: That is why I used the word “implicit.” 


Senator Langlois: I expressed my attitude quite clearly, 
and I am repeating now what I said at that time. I must 
add that I was impressed when later on in the debate 
Senator Hicks referred to page 136 of the Rules of the 
Senate of Canada and quoted the following: 


Supply bills are not referred to a committee of the 
whole or to a select committee. However, the esti- 
mates on which a supply bill is based are referred to 
the Standing Senate Committee on National Finance 
when they are tabled in the Senate. See Bourinot, 
Fourth Edition, pages 443 and 444. 


Today, and I think yesterday also, my honourable friend 
said that this was antiquated. I think that is the word he 
used. 


Senator Flynn: Bourinot is antiquated. | 


~ 
Senator Langlois: But this is the citation in our rules. I 
would refer honourable senators to this note on page 94 of 
our rules: 


These forms and proceedings, formerly known as 
“Forms of Proceedings” have been revised in accord- 
ance with present practice and the new rules of the 
Senate. They are included as an appendix to the rules 
pursuant to the order of the Senate dated December 
10, 1968. 


If this is antiquated, honourable senators, then I do not 
know what that term means. 


Senator Flynn: It does not mean that it is not 


antiquated. 


Senator Langlois: In 1968 these forms and proceedings 
were included in this book by an order of this house. So I 
say that this quotation referring to “Forms of Proceed- 
ings” and forming part of our rules is not antiquated but is 
very much in accordance with today’s practice. 


Senator Flynn: That is not to say that it forms part of 
our rules. 


Senator Langlois: May I be allowed to make my speech 
in peace this time? I was interrupted twenty times yester- 
day by my friend, and the same thing is happening again. 
Madam Speaker, I ask that my honourable friend be called 
to order on this point. 


Senator Grosart: Perhaps you should challenge the 
non-ruling. 


Senator Langlois: I am sorry, I did not hear you. Would 
you repeat what you said? 


Senator Grosart: Perhaps you should challenge’ the 
non-ruling. 


Senator Langlois: I think this deals with the opening 
remarks made by the Leader of the Opposition. 


He then referred to this incident which took place a few 
years ago when a supply bill was referred by me—at his 
request, I grant you—to the National Finance Committee. 
I must add, however, that after I had done that in 1973 I 
was told outside of this place by a former leader of the 
Senate that I was wrong in doing so. 


Senator Flynn: That does not prove anything. 


Senator Langlois: I checked to find out whether I was 
wrong, and I came to the conclusion that I should not have 
done it. The reasons were given yesterday by Senator 
Hicks and by me, speaking generally in connection with 
supply bills. I do not believe I need to add further to this. 


@ (1500) 


My honourable friend stated that I refused to refer the 
bill to the committee without giving any valid reason. I 
had hoped to be able to convince him before I rose in the 
Senate yesterday, but I am not surprised that I apparently 
failed. He spoke of me as being stubborn. I think this 
qualification applies equally to him. 


Senator Flynn: But it is not the worst. 


Senator Langlois: No, it is not the worst, but especially 
in your case it is. The honourable Leader of the Opposition 
again today referred to the assumed attack to which he 
was subjected yesterday by my leader when he said the 
leader should not have said what he did and accuse him of 
indecency. Today, however, the Leader of the Opposition 
seems to have given the impression that it was indecent on 
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- my part not to accede to his request to refer the bill to 
committee. 


Senator Flynn: No, I never said that. 
Senator Langlois: You gave this inference, though. 


Senator Flynn: All right; I have no objection. I will not 
do as you did, and ask you to withdraw. 


Senator Langlois: Speaking of “indecency”, I would like 
to refer the Senate to my honourable friend’s statement 
today when he said that I had stated that the duty of the 
deputy leader is to rush legislation through. 


Senator Flynn: ‘“Push”’. 


Senator Langlois: I opened my remarks yesterday by 
saying that during the short period that I had been acting 
as deputy leader I had made it clear to all that I was not 
here to defend the government or to fight the Opposition. I 
went on to explain what I considered to be my duty here 
as the Deputy Leader of the Government. I said this—and 
I am quoting from page 409 of Hansard: 


I am here only to do what I consider to be my duty, 
which is to get legislation through. 


There is a world of difference between “rushing legisla- 
tion through” and “getting legislation through”. 

Senator Flynn: I am very satisfied with this, as it 
proves my point. 


Senator Langlois: That is exactly what I said, and my 
honourable friend, who claims that he has a monopoly on 
decency and honesty— 


Senator Flynn: No. 


Senator Langlois: —should admit that there is a world 
of difference between what he said today, “rush legisla- 
tion through”— 


Senator Flynn: “Push”’. 


Senator Langlois: —and what I said, which was “get 
legislation through”. 


Senator Flynn: I said “push”, not “rush”. 


Senator Langlois: I am ready to admit that my choice of 
words in English is not as perfect as his. 


Senator Flynn: No, no! 


Senator Langlois: I am ready to admit that humbly, but 
I am sufficiently familiar with the English language to 
know that “to get legislation through” is quite different 
from “‘to rush” or “to push” legislation through”’. 


Senator Flynn: Hear, hear! 


Senator Langlois: I come now to the motion presently 
before us, and, Madam Speaker, I wish to raise a point of 
order. The motion was moved by my honourable friend 
yesterday in which he intended to do exactly what his 
motion does today, to wit, refer the same bill,/to the same 
committee, the Standing Senate Committee on National 
Finance— 


Senator Flynn: Yes— 

Senator Langlois: Please allow me to finish. 
Senator Flynn: Yes, but it is only for a question. 
Senator Langlois: Are you rising on a point of order? 


[Senator Langlois.]} 


Senator Flynn: Yes, just on a question pertaining to the 
rules. I have no objection if this point of order is raised, 
but if the deputy leader wished to raise a point of order on 
the motion that is the first thing he should have done. 


Hon. Senators: Oh, oh! 


Senator Flynn: Yes, right after the motion was put, and 
before speaking to it. However, if he says he has finished 
with the substance of the motion— 


Senator Langlois: I have not even put it. 


Senator Flynn: But you said you rise on a point of order 
at this stage. 


Senator Langlois: Well, allow me to put it. 
Senator Flynn: Yes, but it should have been put before. 
Senator Perrault: Listen to the facts here. 


Senator Langlois: Madam Speaker, yesterday I was in 
the house— 


The Hon. the Speaker: I should bring to the attention of 
the honourable senator that the Honourable Senator Lan- 
glois has the floor, and should be given an opportunity to 
be heard. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


Senator Langlois: Thank you, Madam Speaker. Yester- 
day I was in the house when the honourable Leader of the 
Opposition moved a motion to refer the supply bill pres- 
ently before us to the Standing Senate Committee on 
National Finance. As I read the motion he has just moved, 
it pursues the same purpose, of referring the same bill to 
the same committee. 


I raise the point of order, Madam Speaker, that the 
Senate cannot be asked to deal with two motions of the 
same intent and purpose during the same session. That is a 
well accepted principle under the rules of our house, and 
for that reason I submit that the motion presently put 
before the Senate is out of order and should be so ruled. 


Senator Flynn: I understand the question now, Madam 
Speaker, is on the point of order. 


Senator Langlois: Yes. 


Senator Flynn: That is really what I wanted the deputy 
leader to explain. There is the substance of the motion, 
and the validity of the motion, to which he now objects. I 
have no quarrel with the manner in which he is proceed- 
ing, but if the question is on the point of order, I would 
first say to the Senate and to Madam Speaker that we 
have no rule which would support the views of the deputy 
leader. The practice and the principle have been that the 
same question as a whole, but not similar bills, can be 
debated in the same session. However, we all know that at 
all stages of the proceedings of a bill—second and third 
reading—the debate can be started all over again when a 
motion is put after second reading and before third read- 
ing to refer a bill to a committee. When an amendment is 
proposed at the stage of second reading it can be disposed 
of, but the same amendment can be moved at third read- 
ing. It is not the same question that is in dispute at all. 

The second and most obvious point is that supported by 
Senator Mcllraith. The motion today is not merely to refer 
the bill as a whole to the committee, but to refer two 
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sections or parts of the bill, with specific instructions. 
That makes quite a difference, and the problem faced by 
the committee would be not the same at all. Yesterday, as 
was observed by Senator MclIlraith, my motion would 
have had the effect of having the Standing Senate Com- 
mittee on National Finance deal with the complete bill, 
including schedules and estimates contained therein. 
Today, however, my motion refers only to two parts of the 
bill, with specific instructions to find out about these two 
points, which is entirely different. 


I have no objection, but attempting to hide behind a 
point of order is again demonstrative of the questionable 
attitude of the Deputy Leader of the Government. 


Hon. Raymond J. Perrault: Honourable senators, I 
think we have generated far more heat than light on this 
subject this afternoon, and it would be in the interests of 
this house to have a ruling from Madam Speaker. Before 
this request is made, however, let me say that clearly the 
words of this motion proposed by the Leader of the Oppo- 
sition are these: 


I therefore move, seconded by Senator Grosart, that 
this bill be not now read a third time, but that it be 
referred to the National Finance Committee with 
instructions— 


@ (1510) 


The motion again is that the whole bill be referred. Yet we 
have heard the fallacious argument by the Leader of the 
Opposition that somehow it is only one aspect of the bill 
that is being referred, when his very words refute what he 
is trying to say this afternoon. 


Senator Flynn: Finish the motion before you speak like 
that. You are distorting what I have said. 


Senator Perrault: Here again are these wild charges by 
a wild man. It is unfortunate that the Leader of the 
Opposition has to engage in tactics of this kind, to make 
charges of this kind. I was always under the impression 
that people in Parliament, members of either house, were 
generally honourable men and women. We expect that our 
intentions are going to be regarded as being honourable 
intentions. 


Senator Macdonald: Madam Speaker, on a point of 
order. It has been implied— 


Senator Perrault: That is not a point of order. 


Senator Macdonald: The Leader of the Government has 
implied that the Leader of the Opposition is not an hon- 
ourable man. 


Senator Perrault: May I earnestly solicit, senator, your 
close attention to what is being said on this side of the 
house— 


Senator Macdonald: I have been following you. 


Senator Perrault: —that those who occupy places in 
this chamber are honourable people, and have to be 
regarded that way. Inferences and suggestions by the 
Leader of the Opposition that somehow there is an 
attempt to deceive, distort or prevent democracy from 
working are simply untrue. If we do not have the right to 
challenge the wording in this particular resolution or ask 
for a clarification of the rules, we do not have a properly 


and democratically operating Senate. I again point out the 
words: 


—that this bill be not now read a third time, but that 
it be referred to the National Finance Committee with 
instructions— 


Then there are three instructions. Yesterday, as reported 
at page 411 of Debates of the Senate, Senator Flynn said: 


Honourable senators, I move that this bill be referred 
to the Standing Senate Committee on National 
Finance. 


It is the same referral. It is the same bill being referred. 


I think we would all appreciate a ruling from Madam 
Speaker on this subject, and are willing to abide by that 
ruling. But let Senator Flynn not say, “I am not referring 
the bill at all, but only part of the bill.” His own words are 
that he is referring the entire bill. If it is referred then the 
whole bill is before the committee. I am sure that we all 
feel we should have a ruling on this particular resolution. 


Senator Flynn: It is a dangerous question that you are 
putting. You should be more careful. 


Hon. Allister Grosart: On the point of order, honourable 
senators, there are two matters to be considered. One is 
the question of whether we have a rule prohibiting the 
same motion in regard to a committee on third reading. 
My first question is whether we have such a rule. It has 
not been quoted. On rising on a point of order, the Leader 
of the Government did not quote any such rule. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, for the sake of 
progress in this place, and of shedding light on this sub- 
ject, I am making the suggestion that we have a ruling 
from Madam Speaker on this particular matter. I have 
served in many elected assemblies, and generally the rule, 
as I understand it, is that you simply do not move two 
consecutive motions if their intent is the same. 


Senator Grosart: I am asking: Is this a rule of the 
Senate? That is the first thing I ask. 


An Hon. Senator: Rule 47. 


Senator Grosart: Yes, it is rule 47, which says: 


A motion shall not be made which is the same in 
substance as any question which, during the same 
session, has been resolved in the affirmative or nega- 
tive, unless the order, resolution, or other decision on 
such question has been rescinded as_ hereinafter 
provided. 

The question is: Is it the same in substance? The rule 
says: 

A motion shall not be made which is the same 
substance— 


What is the substance of this motion? The substance of the 
motion presented by the Leader of the Opposition is to 
instruct a committee. In the previous motion there was no 
motion to instruct the committee. This is an essential 
difference, and I suggest on that ground that the rule I 
have just quoted does not apply. There is a significant 
difference— 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators— 


Senator Grosart: Allow me to finish. I am on a point of 
order, to which the Leader of the Government has already 
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spoken. There is a significant difference in substance. We 
have had this question discussed in this house, and we 
have had rulings on this very matter, that there is a 
significant difference between a motion to send a bill to 
committee and a motion to send a bill with instructions. 
That is a ruling that has been made in the Senate. The 
Leader of the Government was not here, but the deputy 
leader was and he may remember that particular ruling 
being made by Speaker Fergusson. 


Given that the substance of this motion is not the same, 
the question is whether it comes within a convention. If it 
does not come within a rule, does it come within a conven- 
tion or custom of the Senate? I am not aware that it does. 
This was a matter raised by the Leader of the Govern- 
ment, who took the position that in other legislatures he 
believed this to be the practice and custom. I will not 
dispute that. 


I would say, on the first ground, that certainly if there is 
a ruling to be made, it should be clearly understood that 
the position we take here is that there is a definite distinc- 
tion between a motion to send a bill to committee, which is 
a routine motion, and a motion to instruct a committee. 
The fact is that the wording “the bill be referred” with the 
instructions is absolutely necessary if we are to instruct 
the committee. We cannot instruct a committee without 
sending the bill and telling them what they are to deal 
with. Therefore, I suggest that these are two completely 
separate motions and are quite within our rules and 
within our conventions. 


Hon. Hazen Argue: Honourable senators, it always 
strikes me that the Senate should be careful, when raising 
points of order, not to endeavour to define the rules in 
such a narrow way as to circumvent its own purposes and 
make it more difficult for the Senate to operate. 


It is my understanding of this rule about repetition in a 
session—and I speak merely from memory—that we 
cannot move the same motion twice if the motion deals 
with something other than the action of second or third 
reading of an individual bill. 


Senator Grosart: Quite right. 


Senator Argue: If my memory serves me correctly, the 
following is an example of a motion that cannot be moved 
twice. If, in the course of the Throne Speech debate, there 
was a motion regretting that old age pensions are not 
being increased, and a vote was taken on that motion, it 
would not be in order a few weeks later, at some other 
stage, for someone again to move regretting that old age 
pensions are not being increased, because it would be the 
same motion in the same session. 


To my mind, the second reading stage and third reading 
stage stand separately, and a fight to do something on 
second reading that is lost in no way prevents one, under 
our rules, from making the same attempt on third reading 
of the same bill. 


If a motion to give a bill the six months’ hoist on second 
reading is defeated, it is perfectly in order on third read- 
ing to again move the six months’ hoist. The third reading 
should stand by itself or the Senate, this deliberative 
body, will find it impossible to function. 


Many things may have happened between second and 
third reading that might cause members to vote in a 


(Senator Grosart.] 


different way on third reading. The whole purpose of the 
second and third reading stages is to give the body dis- 
cussing the measure an opportunity to determine precisely 
what it wishes to do at those stages. 


@ (1520) 


My advice, as a member of the party with the majority, 
is to refrain from raising unnecessary points of order. 
There is no danger that the Conservatives are going to run 
this chamber. Why not just generally allow such a motion 
to be put before the chamber and a vote taken thereon? 


Apart from that general attitude and general practice, I 
feel that this motion on third reading is, in fact, in order. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, the motion 
in amendment of the Leader of the Opposition is, in my 
opinion, acceptable. In that connection, I wish to read 
from Bourinot’s Parliamentary Procedure Fourth Edition, at 
page 329, as follows: 


Consequently, if a question or bill is rejected in the 
Senate or Commons it cannot be regularly revived in 
the same house during the current session. Circum- 
stances, however, may arise to render it necessary that 
the house should reconsider its previous judgment on 
a question, and in that case there are means afforded 
by the practice of Parliament of again considering the 
matter. Orders of the house are frequently discharged 
and resolutions rescinded ... Sir Erskine May says on 
this point, which is one involved in some difficulty: 
“The only means by which a negative vote can be 
revoked is by proposing another question, similar in 
its general purport to that which had been rejected, 
but with sufficient variance to constitute a new ques- 
tion; and the house would determine whether it were 
substantially the same question or not.” 


Will those honourable senators who are in favour of the 
motion in amendment please say “‘yea’’? 


Some Hon. Senators: Yea. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Will those honourable senators 
who are against the motion in amendment please say 
“nay”? 

Some Hon. Senators: Nay. 

The Hon. the Speaker: In my opinion, the “nays” have 
it. 

And more than two honourable senators having risen. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Please call in the senators. 
@ (1530) 


Motion in amendment of Senator Flynn negatived on 
the following division: 


YEAS 
HONOURABLE SENATORS 


Argue Choquette 
Asselin Flynn 
Bélisle Grosart 
Blois Macdonald 
Cameron O’ Leary 
Carter Quart—12. 
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NAYS 
HONOURABLE SENATORS 


Barrow Inman 
Basha Lafond 
Bonnell Langlois 
Boucher Lefrancois 
Bourget McDonald 
Buckwold McElman 
Connolly McGrand 
(Ottawa West) Mcllraith 
Cook McNamara 
Coté Michaud 
Cottreau Neiman 
Davey Norrie 
Denis Perrault 
Deschatelets Petten 
Fournier Prowse 
(Restigouche- Riley 
Gloucester) Robichaud 
Godfrey Rowe 
Graham Smith 
Greene Sparrow 
Hicks Stanbury 


Williams—40. 


The Hon. the Speaker: I declare the motion in amend- 
ment lost. 


Motion agreed to and bill read third time and passed, on 
division. 
@ (1540) 


REPRESENTATION BILL, 1974 
SECOND READING 


The Senate resumed from yesterday the debate on the 
motion of Senator Perrault for the second reading of Bill 
C-36, to provide for representation in the House of Com- 
mons, to establish electoral boundaries commissions and 
to remove the temporary suspension of the Electoral 
Boundaries Readjustment Act. 


Hon. M. Grattan O’Leary: Honourable senators, having 
enjoyed myself immensely all afternoon, I am sorry to 
have to submit you to dullness now. If I were to conform 
to the current popular terminology of this house, I would 
begin by saying, “This is a simple bill.” Well, it is a simple 
bill but, unfortunately, the way they have written it they 
have made it almost. as complicated as the Einstein theory. 
Frankly, when I read some of the bills that come here, 
often stating a simple proposition and one capable of being 
treated that way, I almost revert to a belief in capital 
punishment. 


Actually, I suppose, the primary interest or concern of 
this house in this bill should be merely to see to it that no 
province is deprived of its rights in so far as representa- 
tion in Parliament is concerned. I was interested when 
Senator Asselin said yesterday that he hoped a situation 
would not arise under this formula of representation by 
which Quebec would lose seats, and a province like 
Ontario would gain seats. 


I am supposed to represent an area of Ontario but, 
frankly, I am an exile from Quebec, and I would hate to 
see anything occur in this country which would reduce the 
representational power of the province of Quebec in this 
Parliament. After all, as Senator Asselin pointed out, 
Quebec and Ontario were the two main forces in Confed- 
eration. I wonder if Sir Georges Etienne Cartier and the 
other people from Quebec who fought “as bold as a lion” 
for Confederation, would have been as bold if they had 
thought the situation would arise in which the province of 
Ontario or the other Anglophone provinces would have a 
preponderance of power over Quebec. After all, we talk a 
great deal in this country about national unity. I submit to 
you, honourable senators, that national unity will not be 
promoted in this country, will not be served, if year after 
year or decade after decade we see Quebec representation 
decline proportionally in the Parliament of Canada. 


I sometimes feel strongly about these representation 
bills. Personally, I am opposed to the boundaries of con- 
stituencies being determined by commissions. I think the 
character of constituencies in this country, geographically 
and by population, should be determined by members of 
Parliament themselves, and not by some commission com- 
posed of people who are not familiar with the democratic 
process. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


Senator O’Leary: This I believe; and I cannot under- 
stand why members of the other house, and, I suspect, of 
this house, voted to have this right, this power, taken 
away from members of Parliament and placed in the 
hands of people who are not too much interested in demo- 
cratic processes, and who are sometimes contemptuous of 
Parliament. This is wrong. 


Another point is this: Why are we always increasing the 
number of parliamentary representatives? Surely to God 
265 people can write the laws of Canada. What is all this 
haste, all this hurry, about getting more and more mem- 
bers of Parliament and placing more and more laws on our 
statute books? 


Sometimes I go to New Brunswick, which is my second 
home in Canada, and last year I had occasion to look at the 
boundary representations devised there by these commis- 
sions, and, really, they are scandalous. The boundary of a 
riding will start in Saint John, New Brunswick, and will 
meander all up and down the Saint John river and end up 
somewhere near Frederiction. That is nonsense, surely. 


I am always opposed to commissions and bodies outside 
Parliament determining what should be done about Par- 
liament and to parliamentarians. Most of all, I am opposed 
to too many members of Parliament—too many members 
of Parliament, too many laws, and too much big 
government. 


I can recall when I first went to the parliamentary press 
gallery in 1912. That is a long, long time ago. We fought 
World War I, with 500,000 men overseas, with 14 cabinet 
ministers. We fought World War II with 21 cabinet minis- 
ters. Now we are getting up to 30 or 40 cabinet ministers, 
and, as for parliamentary secretaries, you could not throw 
a snowball on Parliament Hill today without hitting one. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 
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Senator O’Leary: This, honourable senators, is absolute 
nonsense. So what do you have? You have more laws, 
more work for the government, more control by the state. 
We used to complain in this country that the government 
looked after people from the cradle to the grave. Now, my 
God, they are looking after them from the womb to the 
cradle. This is not good. We do not need all these laws. 


The members of Parliament in the House of Commons 
now say they are overworked, and I think they are. But 
why are they overworked? It is because there are too 
many laws, too many petty things, to look after. They are 
ombudsmen. That is what they are. They are not members 
of Parliament at all. 


The members of Parliament in the House of Commons 
do not think or believe they are there to give to this 
country the benefit of their judgment. They think they are 
there—and this is what makes the work for them, this is 
why they say they are overworked—to get jobs and 
patronage and what-have-you for their particular con- 
stituents. This is what is happening with these large 
parliaments. I am against it, frankly. As one of the few 
small “1” liberals left in the country, I am against big 
government, just as I am against big unions. Everything is 
big this, big that, big the other thing—high rise apart- 
ments, and what have you. This thing is really complicat- 
ing government in this country, and making it more 
difficult. 


@ (1550) 


It is giving rise to the sort of thing we had in the other 
place last week about people saying we must be paid more. 
I am against our being paid more. I am certainly against 
people being paid more in the Senate. We don’t earn the 
money. If a bill was brought in to give a bigger indemnity 
to the members of the House of Commons, I would have 
gone for it, perhaps, under certain conditions—not the 
tax-free proposition, though. I think they are deserving of 
more money, but I don’t think many members of this 
house are deserving of it. There may be two or three who 
are deserving of it, but I am not, and I don’t know of too 
many others who are deserving of these increased indem- 
nities. Even so the bill was not presented properly. The 
government said, “We'll give you 50 per cent,” but then 
they’re going to take it all back again. Nobody even point- 
ed this out. This great increase of 50 per cent isn’t 50 per 
cent at all. ’m a poor man. It would mean something to 
me. But I look across to those on the other side of the 
house, and realize it’s all going to be taken away from 
them. Those of us who belong to the poor man’s party 
could have done with this money, perhaps, but looking 
over at my friend, Senator Langlois, and people like him, I 
wonder what it means to them? Nothing. They have to pay 
it all back. 


Something was said in the debate yesterday that I am 
inclined to agree with. I always listen to Senator Lafond 
with great interest, but on this occasion I could not quite 
understand the constitutional point he made, though there 
may have been some validity to it. Senator Asselin, how- 
ever, pointed out two or three things that I go for, and that 
some others in this house could go for. 


The main thing I am concerned about is: Don’t let us 
keep adding and adding to the numbers of the members of 
Parliament, and for heaven’s sake, and for the sake of 


{Senator O’Leary.] 


national unity in this country, don’t let us do anything 
that will surround Quebec, or submerge the people of 
Quebec and their culture and their language, by getting 
more and more members of Parliament from other parts of 
Canada. I am prepared to fight that to the end. As I said, I 
am an exile from Quebec, but I am against all this business 
of having more members of Parliament, more parliamen- 
tary executives, more parliamentary assistants. As I said, 
if I went out this afternoon and threw a snowball on the 
hill, I would hit one. We don’t need all of these people. I 
remember Senator Crerar when he was here. When Sena- 
tor Crerar was in the Cabinet he refused a parliamentary 
secretary, and he refused a parliamentary assistant. He 
said, “I don’t need them. They’ll just get in my way.” You 
can’t get into the parliamentary restaurant nowadays 
without running over a parliamentary secretary. 


What are we doing in this country? We are building a 
bigger and bigger government, complicating the democrat- 
ic process, and creating disrespect for Parliament. On this 
subject, don’t make any mistake about it. If ever we have 
seen evidence of this disrespect and distrust for Parlia- 
ment, we have seen it in the press in the past few days. 
This is what has happened. We have too many members of 
Parliament, too many senators, too many laws. We have 
too many regulations and too much interference. For 
God’s sake let us get back to good Liberal-Conservative 
principles. 

I am sorry, honourable senators; I have spoken too long. 
Even so, despite what I have said about you gentlemen on 
the other side, and despite your political heresy on that 
side, I do hope, though your conscience may forbid it, that 
you have a fairly happy Christmas. 


[Translation] 

Hon. Jean-Paul Deschatelets: I would like to say a few 
words about this bill. 
[English] 

Honourable senators, I would like to say a few words on 
the subject of this bill, but before I do so I would like to 
ask two questions of the Leader of the Government. 


I refer the honourable Leader of the Government first of 
all to page 422. There he said: 


I would like to remind honourable senators that 
passage of this bill is required before Christmas in 
order that commissions might be established— 


Could the leader elaborate, and give us a few additional 
details about the urgency here? If some of us have reserva- 
tions about this bill, and feel that we need additional 
information, what harm would be done if this bill were 
passed after the holidays? That is my first point. 


My next point is: If this bill receives second reading, is it 
the leader’s intention to move that it be referred to a 
committee? 


These are the two points I wish to raise, at this time, 
though I may add a few things later on. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, it was decided 
in the other place a number of months ago that the distri- 
bution of seats, under the terms of the 1952 formula, was 
generally unsatisfactory to all parties. Thus it was agreed 
that this redistribution process of establishing new bound- 
aries, and allocating those new boundaries and proclaim- 
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ing them, would be suspended until December 31, 1974. If 
Parliament does not act before that date, the suspended 
1952 formula will come into effect again and it will apply. 
It will mean, for some of the provinces, real difficulties. 


For example, if you will refer to the table which I made 
available yesterday afternoon you will see a diminution in 
the seats of the Maritime Provinces, if the 1952 formula is 
applied, for example, to 1971 and 1981 population projec- 
tions. If we leave the formula untouched we will see a 
decrease in the number of seats in the province of Quebec 
to a projected 68 after 1981. If we go with the 1952 formula 
based on the 1971 census figures, in the next election the 
province of Quebec will lose one or two seats. So this is a 
very serious thing as far as the provinces, the regions and 
the political parties of Canada are concerned. 


Parliament has undertaken to devise a fairer and more 
acceptable formula, but the deadline for this is December 
31 of this year. Hence the urgency. 


Along with other honourable senators, I think it unfor- 
tunate that the measure could not have come over here 
more quickly, but the proposal is the result of long hours 
of deliberation, debate and discussion in the other place, 
and the formula has been a difficult one to evolve. 


As I said yesterday, it is not totally satisfactory to any 
province or, really, to any party; but it represents an 
agreement, an accord, a compromise, in the kind of tradi- 
tion we have established since Confederation. 


Senator Deschatelets: That was exactly my point. The 
leader says that this piece of legislation is a compromise, 
but this compromise is based on new criteria. This is 
exactly the reason why I would like to have this bill 
examined before a committee. 


In any event, the leader did not answer my question. 
Does he intend, if we pass this legislation on second 
reading, to move that it go before a committee so that we 
may have more details? 


Senator Perrault: Senator Deschatelets, I would hope 
that we would not find it necessary to refer it to commit- 
tee. Let me remind you of a sentence or two from an 
excellent speech made yesterday by Senator Lafond when 
he was speaking on this subject. He referred to the report 
of the Special Joint Committee of the Senate and the 
House of Commons on the Constitution of Canada which 
discussed this matter at length. I will read the recommen- 
dation he quoted. It is found on page 424 of Debates of the 
Senate of yesterday. 


The mechanism of redistribution of seats in the 
House of Commons as well as the limitations implied 
in the 15% rule and the Senate rule should be retained 
in the Constitution. 


This is the important sentence: 


The formula of representation, however, subject to 
our recommendations on the Bill of Rights, should be 
the exclusive prerogative of the House of Commons, to 
be dealt with by ordinary legislation. 


I think that generally in this place we support the view 
that members in the other place should have a very decid- 
ed prerogative to move and make recommendations in the 
area of redistribution. 


@ (1600) 


This bill is the result of a great deal of committee work 
over there, and I think the time urgency facing Parliament 
is such that referral to a committee here would be neces- 
sarily very brief indeed. We would be going over much of 
the ground already covered in the other place. So I would 
hope for the sake of the electoral system, and for the sake 
of making sure that the wishes of the various regions of 
Canada are reflected in legislation, that we would attempt 
to expedite this by the December 31 deadline if at all 
possible. 


The general principle of the proposed redistribution 
method—and you questioned the formula involved—fea- 
tures these salient points reduced to their very essence. No 
province shall lose a seat as a result of any redistribution. 
That is point number one. There is a general feeling that it 
would not be fair to the Maritime Provinces, for example, 
or Quebec, or any other region of the country, to see a 
reduction in their number of seats in view of the increas- 
ing population in various parts of the country and increas- 
ing problems which have arisen regionally. 


Senator O’Leary, in his excellent speech, made reference 
to the fact that he thought perhaps the number of con- 
stituencies is becoming too large. I think honourable sena- 
tors may be interested in these facts, that if we go on— 


Senator Grosart: Is the honourable Leader of the Gov- 
ernment closing the debate? 


Senator Perrault: No, I am not. I am simply trying to 
answer a question. 


Senator Deschatelets: I have a few more questions. 


Senator Perrault: Very well; ask them, and I shall try to 
answer them. 


Senator Deschatelets: I do not have much to add to this 
except to say that if the leader assures me that because of 
the time factor it is not possible to refer this bill to 
committee then I shall still remain dissatisfied with this 
bill, and my dissatisfaction— 


Senator Flynn: You will be like me. 


Senator Deschatelets: —is because I sense that with the 
new criteria it is going to mean that after the 1981 census 
Quebec would have 79 seats and Ontario would have 110, 
which is a substantial difference of 31 seats. I honestly do 
not feel that I have enough information to convince me 
that this bill will not, in the long term, be prejudicial to 
my province. This is why I would have liked to see it 
referred to committee so that we can obtain all the expla- 
nations necessary, and examine other possibilities and 
other solutions. But if the situation remains as it is today, 
then I shall have to register my dissent. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, if there is a 
general feeling in the Senate that this bill should be 
referred to a committee, that is one thing, but it would 
have to be disposed of by December 31 because there is a 
real time urgency associated with it. 


In so far as you are concerned about the reduction in the 
number of seats in Quebec, Senator Deschatelets, in rela- 
tion to the other provinces, or the question of a smaller 
proportion of seats in Quebec in relation to the total 
population of Canada, or in relation to the total number of 
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seats in the House of Commons after the 1981 census 
particularly, the fact is that the natural rate of growth in 
the province of Quebec is the lowest in Canada today. 
Under the formula which has been developed no province 
shall have more members per constituency than the prov- 
ince of Quebec. So the formula really involves assessing 
the situation in 1981 and the population of Quebec at that 
time, assessing the seat per population ratio in Quebec at 
that time, using the average constituency size in the prov- 
ince of Quebec, and dividing that into the province of 
Ontario projection which gives 110 seats. 


Senator Hicks: Did I understand you to say that you are 
not closing the debate? 


Senator Perrault: No, I am not, but it is difficult to 
answer these questions without going to some length, and 
I am trying to be helpful in the process. If you have a 
question I should be glad to hear it. 


Senator Hicks: I do not have a question, but I should 
like to make an observation, by way of a brief intervention 
in the debate, to point out that while it is true that the 
number of seats accorded to Ontario under this bill will 
mean a substantial enlarging of Ontario’s representation 
in comparison with that of Quebec, exactly the same thing 
applies to Ontario’s representation in comparison with 
that of the Atlantic Provinces. At the present time the 
Atlantic Provinces together have 32 members, while 
Quebec has 74 and Ontario has 88. Under the bill and after 
the 1981 census two members only will be added to the 
Atlantic Provinces’ representation; they will go from 32 to 
34. Here I am not taking each province separately; in total 
they will go from 32 to 34. 


During the same period, five seats will be added to 
Quebec and, as has been pointed out, during the same 
period 22 seats will be added to the province of Ontario. 


I understand all the difficulties that have been referred 
to in relation to representation by population when we 
compare one province with a rapidly increasing popula- 
tion with another province whose population is not 
increasing so rapidly. But I would not want anybody to 
think that this constitutes any kind of deliberate discrimi- 
nation on the basis of language or racial origin of the 
people of a province, because exactly the same thing that 
happens vis-a-vis Ontario and Quebec under this bill will 
happen vis-a-vis Ontario and the Atlantic Provinces as 
well. \ 


Senator Buckwold: Honourable senators, as a senator 
from Saskatchewan I take my regional responsibilities 
very seriously and so I have to stand and support as best I 
can the bill we have in front of us and which is under 
discussion today. It is all very well to hear Senator 
O’Leary so ably, as he always does, defend the status quo 
and indicate his disappointment at the growth of govern- 
ment. But, on the other hand, we have to recognize the 
unique problems of those areas of Canada which are not 
growing in population. It would be very well to conclude 
that representation by population should apply math- 
ematically but, as we know, this is not the case in every 
constituency, and it is important that we maintain at least 
a modicum of able representation defined by the geo- 
graphical areas that can properly be served. 


{Senator Perrault.] 


@ (1610) 


My fellow senators from Saskatchewan will well recall 
the days when we had over 20 members in the House of 
Commons. If this act had not been proposed for redistribu- 
tion in the next election Saskatchewan would have lost 
another seat, reducing the number to 12. Under the terms 
of the bill the number of our seats will, in fact, increase to 
14. I suggest again, in the interests of my region, that it is 
very important that we have that number of representa- 
tives in the House of Commons if the area is to be ade- 
quately represented. I am sure that my colleagues would 
agree with me. 


In my opinion, this is a step in the right direction. I 
agree with Senator O’Leary, that big government does not 
necessarily mean good government, and that we are 
inclined to keep adding. However, we do not wish to find, 
as we look into the future, many areas of Canada literally 
wiped out with respect to representation. We have seen 
this happen in Saskatchewan, as I say, having gone down 
from over 20 seats to what would have been 11. The areas 
are the same; it is just the fact that many of our rural 
areas have been depopulated. That does not mean that the 
member of Parliament has less problems or responsibility. 
I suggest to you that allowing those areas which are not 
sharing in the population growth to have the adequate 
representation that they deserve has been a very good 
compromise. 


I agree with Senator O’Leary when he says we have too 
many laws. You will remember the old saying, “There 
should be a law against it.”” We have listened to that, but I 
sometimes feel today that we should change that dictum to 
“There should be no law against it,” because we seem to be 
moving in the direction of regulating everything. How- 
ever, I do not believe that that particular aspect of the 
problem has direct bearing on the representation problem 
which we are endeavouring to solve by means of this 
legislation. 


Certainly, for these reasons, I hope the bill goes through 
as quickly as possible, so that those areas of Canada which 
need this kind of representation can maintain it and, 
indeed, gain in numbers of seats through this legislation. 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, I seek clarifica- 
tion. I am a bit puzzled as to the answers given the 
questions put by Senator Deschatelets. Am I not correct in 
saying that if this bill does not pass before December 31 
the old provisions will again come into force. 


Senator Grosart: Remain in force. 


Senator Flynn: Presently they are suspended, so they 
will come back into force. The problem would not be that 
we would not be able to enact this legislation after Decem- 
ber 31. However, the coming back into force of the old 
regulations would engender useless effort because those 
regulations are no longer to apply and it would occasion 
unnecessary expense. But the harm would not be irrepa- 
rable, and we would be able to enact this legislation. 
However, I agree that it creates a problem and if we can 
dispose of this bill immediately there is no objection on 
my part. 

The questions that Senator Deschatelets has in mind are 
very specific, and I believe we should hold a meeting of 
the Standing Senate Committee on Legal and Constitu- 
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tional Affairs tomorrow morning, with the officials con- 
cerned with this bill in attendance to answer these ques- 
tions. The bill could then be given third reading tomorrow 
afternoon. I merely suggest that to the Leader of the 
Government. It seems to me that it would not create any 
problem, because in one way or another this bill will pass 
third reading tomorrow and receive royal assent on 
Friday. I hate to think that the questions presently trou- 
bling Senators Deschatelets and Asselin will forever 
remain unanswered. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, I do not resist 
that idea at all, as I said earlier. It is certainly not our 
intention to bulldoze anything through the chamber. 


Senator Grosart: Push. 


Senator Perrault: I do not know whether this consti- 
tutes concluding the debate, or if other honourable sena- 
tors wish to speak. 


Senator Flynn: No, it is in order. 
Hon. Raymond J. Perrault: Honourable senators— 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, I must 
inform the Senate that if the honourable Senator Perrault 
speaks now his speech will have the effect of closing the 
debate on the motion for second reading of this bill. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, I know that a 
number of sensitivities are aroused by any form of redis- 
tribution. I know the attitudes in my own province, and in 
Quebec, Ontario, the Maritime Provinces and Newfound- 
land. However, this information may be of interest to you, 
that based on present population projections, if we pro- 
ceed with the 1952 redistribution method applied to 1981 
census figures, the average constituency size in the prov- 
ince of Quebec would be almost 94,000. Under the new 
formula the average constituency size would be 81,000, so 
there is substantially better representation under the new 
formula. Ontario would have almost 95,000 per constituen- 
cy under the continued formula; under the new formula 
that number would be exactly the same as for Quebec, 
81,000. Manitoba would have 60,000 per constituency under 
the new formula; under the continuation of the 1952 
arrangements the average constituency size would be 
95,000. Saskatchewan would have 65,000 under the new 
measure; if we proceeded with the 1952 plan the number 
would be 82,400. Alberta would have 78,000 under the new 
program, and 94,400 under the 1952 plan. British Columbia 
would have 82,000 under the new program. My own native 
province, in other words, is rated as a major province at 
that time, and is in the same category as Quebec and 
Ontario. If we proceed under the 1952 formula, the average 
constituency would have 94,000. Newfoundland would 
have 73,000 compared with 98,000. Prince Edward Island 
would have 29,000, compared with 29,500. Nova Scotia 
would have 69,000, compared with 82,900. New Brunswick 
would have 67,000, compared with 67,500. 


I believe that completes the list. The projected Canadian 
average after 1981 would be 78,000 per constituency com- 
pared to 91,500 under the formula as it exists at the 
present time. 

I have a comparison with some of the other countries in 
the world. I will not go through the entire list, but to give 
you some idea of average constituency sizes in some of the 
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other democracies—and Senator O’Leary made reference 
to the fact that perhaps we are being over-governed in 
Canada,—I would point out that the Canadian average at 
the next election will be 77,500 per constituency, and this 
compares with average constituency size in Finland of 
23,000; Norway, 26,000; Israel, 26,000; Denmark, 27,000; New 
Zealand, 34,000; the United Kingdom, 85,000; Italy, 85,000; 
France, 105,071; Germany, 118,000. The United States—of 
course, a far larger country—has an average constituency 
size of 480,092. 


We face some particular problems in Canada by the 
nature of our geography. The urban centres of Canada 
present far fewer problems for most members of Parlia- 
ment than do some of these northern constituencies. We 
have areas in Western Canada, just as they exist in East- 
ern Canada, into which half of Europe could be put. That 
is a very difficult kind of constituency to represent, and I 
do not believe that we can just proceed on the basis of 
population in such circumstances. Historically, I think 
that has been the Canadian position. 


If I may go through the salient, or cardinal, points 
involved in this so-called amalgam method, number one is 
that no province shall lose a seat as the result of any 
redistribution. Parliamentarians are agreed that we do not 
want to take members away. 


The second principle is no province shall have, as a 
result of a redistribution, a lesser number of seats than 
any other province with a smaller population. 

@ (1620) 


The third principle is that once a number representing 
the seat total to be accorded a given province has been 
calculated, any remainder is to be dropped. In other words, 
if there are fractions, we recognize the fact that we cannot 
designate one-half of a member or a quarter of a member. 


Senator Flynn: Are you sure? 


Senator Perrault: At least, physically we cannot. I refer 
here to provinces with a population of less than 1.5 mil- 
lion—the so-called small provinces. Whenever there is an 
increase in the population of a province, its total number 
of seats will be determined by dividing its population at 
the most recent decennial census by the average constit- 
uency population of the provinces with a population of 
less than 1.5 million in the previous redistribution. If the 
population of such a province has not increased, its seat 
total will remain the same. 


We have, therefore, the three categories of province, 
small, medium and large—like shirt sizes. 


Provinces with a population of 1.5 million to 2.5 million: 
whenever there is an increase in the population of a 
province, it receives one additional seat for every two 
additional seats it would have received if it were a prov- 
ince in group (a) with the same average constituency 
population as the provinces in group (a). If the population 
of such a province has not increased, its seat total will 
remain the same. 


In drafting the legislation, it was important to cover all 
possible, as opposed to reasonably foreseeable, eventuali- 
ties. Thus there are rules in the bill providing for situa- 
tions where there are no provinces with a population of 
under 1.5 million, by furnishing a new means of calculat- 
ing the seat totals for provinces in the middle group. It is, 
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of course, most unlikely that there will ever come a time 
when every Canadian province has a population of 1.5 
million or more, considering that the population of Prince 
Edward Island is currently approximately 100,000. 


That is the third category. I shall not go on at length. 
However, this should be included as part of the Senate 
record. 


For the elucidation of honourable senators who may be 
involved in the committee study, the province of Quebec 
will receive 75 seats in the first redistribution, and an 
additional four seats after each decennial census. In other 
words, after 1981 there will be 79 seats. The other prov- 
inces in this group are allocated the number of seats 
obtained by dividing their populations by the average 
constituency population of Quebec. 


The bill also provides for a review of population projec- 
tions in the year 1979. For example, should there be a 
dramatic upsurge in the birth rate of the province of 
Quebec, the province of British Columbia, or any prov- 
ince—an increase because of natural reasons, immigration, 
and so on—it means that the Representation Act will 
again be reviewed by Parliament. The President of the 
Privy Council will again refer it to committee in the other 
place for review to ensure that the provinces are treated 
fairly. 


So there are a number of safeguards in the proposed 
measure and attempts will be made to ensure that ade- 
quate review procedures exist to assure all the provinces 
of continuing fair representation in the other place. 


Senator Lafond stated yesterday that this appeared to 
be, in his view, “manipulation.” In my opinion, all types of 
redistribution involve some degree of manipulation, 
accommodation, or whichever word is used. 


In 1952 a formula was evolved and developed which was 
really open to question by Canadians in many parts of the 
country, but who said, “For the sake of unity we have to 
come to an agreement. This is the way we are going to 
handle it.” The parliamentarians of that day evolved the 
1952 formula believing that in the years to come it would 
be effective and Parliament would have the right to reas- 
sess the position in the light of Canada’s developing popu- 
lation. Today’s parliamentarians in the other place made a 
new assessment and a new judgment, and in this place we 
should respect that judgment. 


Therefore, honourable senators, I urge your support for 
this measure on second reading. 


The Hon. the Speaker: It is moved by Senator Perrault, 
seconded by Senator Langlois, that the bill be now read a 
second time. Is it your pleasure, honourable senators, to 
adopt the motion? 


Senator Lafond: On division. 


Motion agreed to and bill read second time, on division. 


REFERRED TO COMMITTEE 


On motion of Senator Perrault, bill referred to the 
Standing Senate Committee on Legal and Constitutional 
Affairs. 


{Senator Perrault.] 


APPROPRIATION BILL NO. 5, 1974 
SECOND READING—DEBATE CONTINUED 


The Senate resumed from yesterday the debate on the 
motion of Senator Langlois for the second reading of Bill 
C-45, for granting to Her Majesty certain sums of money 
for the public service for the financial year ending the 3lst 
March, 1975. 


Hon. Allister Grosart: Honourable senators, approxi- 
mately half an hour ago the Senate made a decision that 
Appropriation Bill No. 4, 1974 should not be referred to the 
National Finance Committee. The general argument was 
that the estimates on which that appropriation bill was 
based had already been before the Standing Senate Com- 
mittee on National Finance. 


We now have the reverse situation. We have an appro- 
priation bill based on supplementary estimates, those sup- 
plementary estimates not having been, as far as I know, 
referred to the Standing Senate Committee on National 
Finance. 


The authority of the appendix to our rules was quoted 
with approbation by a number of honourable senators, 
including the Deputy Leader of the Government, as being 
applicable. It was on this basis that the Senate was per- 
suaded to make that decision. The paragraph that was 
quoted reads: 


Supply bills are not referred to a committee of the 
whole or to a select committee. However, the esti- 
mates on which a supply bill is based are referred to 
the Standing Senate Committee on National Finance 
when they are tabled in the Senate. 


We seem to have the reverse case. I wonder if the 
management of the house intends to decide to have this 
both ways. So far as I can ascertain, supplementary esti- 
mates (C) were tabled in the house last night. As far as I 
know, they have not been referred to the Standing Senate 
Committee on National Finance. So the question that 
again faces us is: Is this a rule? Do we pay any attention to 
it? Do we say that the essence of the situation is that we 
do not debate an appropriation bill until the estimates on 
which it is based have gone to the Standing Senate Com- 
mittee on National Finance? Or do we say, “Let us forget 
it. We can have it both ways, whichever way the govern- 
ment wants to read it?” 


In support of the fact that that has been the decision, 
taken as recently as yesterday, the distinguished Deputy 
Leader of the Government at one point said: 


I see no reason why a committee should be convened 
to go through estimates which have already been stud- 
ied by that committee. 


@ (1630) 


I would paraphrase that as meaning, “I see no reason why 
the Senate should deal with an appropriation bill if the 
supplementary estimates on which it is based have not 
gone before a committee.” 


Also, the Chairman of the National Finance Committee, 
Senator Everett, as reported at page 413 of yesterday’s 
Hansard, said: 


—one of the objectives of referring the supplementary 
estimates to the Standing Senate Committee on Na- 
tional Finance is to overcome the problem created by 
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supply bills coming to this house at a time close to 
adjournment. 


That, surely, is the precise situation with which we are 
faced now. Senator Everett, again on his authority as 
chairman of the committee—and this was only yester- 
day—as reported at page 414 of yesterday’s Hansard, said: 


We deal with the appropriation bill by dealing with 
the estimates. That is the whole concept of having the 
estimates referred to the National Finance Committee 
prior to our considering the supply bill. 


Again, Senator Everett told those of us on this side: 


—it is for the protection of the Opposition that we 
refer the estimates to the National Finance Committee 
prior to our receiving the supply bill— 


I do not know why that has not been done in this case. 
Perhaps it was carelessness; perhaps simply an oversight. I 
am not entirely sure what the remedy is. Are we entitled, 
then, under this practice, this convention, to proceed with 
this bill when the whole procedure seems to be in such 
complete violation of what we were told only yesterday 
was the practice—and the specific practice upon which the 
decision of the Senate was made not to refer the estimates 
on which Bill C-42 was based to the National Finance 
Committee. 


Perhaps at this point I should ask the Deputy Leader of 
the Government whether he would agree now to send 
supplementary estimates (C) to the committee. Perhaps 
the Deputy Leader of the Government could indicate, as it 
would save me a lot of time, as well as the time of the 
Senate, whether he is prepared now, even as a gesture, to 
say that the government is prepared to make a reasonable 
effort to comply with the rules—a reasonable effort not to 
take whatever interpretation they like at 3 o’clock and a 
different one at 4.30. I am sure the committee could meet 
very quickly. 

It may, of course, be said, “Well, there is only a single 
item in these supplementary estimates.” That is true, but 
it is a very important single item. It is an item on which 
there was discussion and questions raised, not merely in 
relation to the $365 million but as to the $1,165,000,000 
which is involved in the program to which this relates. 


I therefore ask at this point whether the government 
would consider, for the reasons I have outlined, referring 
supplementary estimates (C) to the National Finance 
Committee. If that is done, I am quite sure we can expe- 
dite the passage of this bill, which I am sure is desirable. 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, I have no objec- 
tion to the suggestion made by the Deputy Leader of the 
Opposition. I might say that it would have been much 
easier to comply with had it been made yesterday when 
we started debate on this measure. We may have some 
difficulty, at this late stage, arranging a meeting of the 
committee with the appropriate officials present. I have 
just spoken to the deputy chairman, and he seems to think 
the committee could meet tomorrow morning, if it is the 
wish of the Senate that these estimates be referred to the 
committee. However, I am in the difficult position of not 
being able to give any undertaking that the minister will 
be in attendance. The minister, of course, is the main 
witness the committee would like to have before it in 
order to explain this appropriation. I do not even know 
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whether he is in Ottawa. That is why I say it would have 
been much better if this suggestion had been made 
yesterday. 


Perhaps Senator Grosart could adjourn the debate on 
second reading at this point, so that we can then have a 
motion to refer the estimates to the committee. 


Senator Flynn: Do you think the committee will be 
empowered to look at the bill? 


Senator Langlois: No, not the bill, but the estimates. 


Senator Grosart: Perhaps I might reply. I appreciate the 
point made by the Deputy Leader of the Government. 
First of all, I thank him for the change in mood— 


Senator Langlois: It is not a change of mood. 


Senator Grosart: Allow me to finish the compliment, if 
you will, before you take issue with it. 


Senator Langlois: I want you to phrase it properly. 


Senator Grosart: I want to compliment the Deputy 
Leader of the Government on his change of mood, 
although I am not sure whether it is a change of mood or 
whether he suddenly found that, for once, we on this side 
are correct. Whichever it is, it is welcome. 


Senator Langlois: It is very seldom that you are right, I 
must say. 


Senator Grosart: It is a fairly important occasion. I 
would not agree that it is very seldom that we on this side 
are right, because we very often agree with our friends on 
the other side. Of course, we were told yesterday that the 
President of the Privy Council, the Honourable Mitchell 
Sharp, was wrong in a statement he made in the other 
place, so we can all be wrong. 


I agree with the Deputy Leader of the Government that 
this suggestion should have been made yesterday, and I 
apologize for the fact that I did not raise it at that time. 
Quite frankly, I was busy, on the instructions of my 
leader, with another appropriation bill, which took up a 
good deal of my time. I was not expecting that we would 
have another appropriation bill so soon. I underestimated 
the government completely. I was not expecting we would 
have one appropriation bill one day for well over $1 bil- 
lion, and the very next day have one for $365 million. I 
underestimated the spending power of the government, 
and for that I apologize. 


Senator Flynn: Its capacity to spend. 


Senator Grosart: The government’s capacity to spend, 
yes. In addition, we were dealing with two or three closely 
linked matters, all involving spending power. I welcome 
the opportunity to deal with supplementary estimates (C) 
on which this bill is based in committee, and we on this 
side, of course, will do everything to facilitate the passage 
of this bill. 


I therefore move the adjournment of the debate. 
On motion of Senator Grosart, debate adjourned. 
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THE ESTIMATES 
SUPPLEMENTARY ESTIMATES (C) REFERRED TO NATIONAL 
FINANCE COMMITTEE 
Senator Sparrow, Deputy Chairman of the Standing 
Senate Committee on National Finance, with leave of the 
Senate and notwithstanding rule 45(1) (e), moved: 
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That the Standing Senate Committee on National (C) laid before Parliament for the fiscal year ending 
; the 3lst March, 1975. 
Finance be authorized to examine and report upon the Moti 
otion agreed to. 
The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 2 p.m. 


expenditures set out in the Supplementary Estimates 
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THE SENATE 


Thursday, December 19, 1974 


The Senate met at 2 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 


Prayers. 


DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Senator Perrault tabled: 


Report of the Department of External Affairs for 
the year ended December 31, 1973, pursuant to section 
6 of the Department of External Affairs Act, Chapter 
E-20, R.S.C., 1970. 


Revised Capital Budget of Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation for the year ending December 31, 
1974, pursuant to section 70(2) of the Financial 
Administration Act, Chapter F-10, R.S.C., 1970, as 
approved by Order in Council P.C. 1974-2691, dated 
December 5, 1974. 


Capital Budget of the National Harbours Board for 
the year ended December 31, 1972, pursuant to section 
70(2) of the Financial Administration Act, Chapter 
F-10, R.S.C., 1970, together with copy of Order in 
Council P.C. 1972-2619, dated November 9, 1972, 
approving same. 


Capital Budget of The St. Lawrence Seaway Au- 
thority for the year ended December 31, 1972, pursuant 
to section 70(2) of the Financial Administration Act, 
Chapter F-10, R.S.C., 1970, together with copy of Order 
in Council P.C. 1972-2486, dated October 5, 1972, 
approving same. 


CRIMINAL CODE (COMMUTATION OF DEATH 
SENTENCE) 


BILL TO AMEND—FIRST READING 


Hon. Louis-J. Robichaud presented Bill S-21, to amend 
the Criminal Code (commutation of death sentence). 


Senator Denis: Honourable senators, would the sponsor 
tell us what the purpose of the bill is? 


Senator Robichaud: Honourable senators, I intend to 
deal with this at length on second reading, but very briefly 
the purpose of the bill is to remove from the Governor in 
Council the authority to exercise clemency in cases of 
convicted murders of policemen and prison guards where 
no clemency is recommended by either the jury hearing 
the case or the presiding judge. Let me say that this bill is 
not prompted by recent sad events in my native province. 
I have had this in mind for several months, but what 
happened recently in Moncton simply helped to convince 
me that I should do this now. 


Bill read first time. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the second time? 


Senator Robichaud, with leave of the Senate and not- 
withstanding rule 44(1)(f), moved that the bill be placed 
on the Orders of the Day for second reading at the next 
sitting. 


Motion agreed to. 


REPRESENTATION BILL, 1974 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE 


Senator Laird, Deputy Chairman of the Standing 
Senate Committee on Legal and Constitutional Affairs, 
reported that the committee had considered Bill C-36, to 
provide for representation in the House of Commons, to 
establish electoral boundaries commissions and to remove 
the temporary suspension of the Electoral Boundaries 
Readjustment Act, and had directed that the bill be report- 
ed without amendment. 


THIRD READING 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the third time? 


Senator Perrault: With leave, now. 


Senator Deschatelets: Honourable senators, before 
third reading, may I inform the Senate that a detailed 
explanation of this bill was given this morning in commit- 
tee. The explanation convinced me that the provisions of 
Bill C-36 represent the best compromise to the complex 
problem relating to representation, province by province, 
in the House of Commons. I therefore support third 
reading. 


Senator Flynn: Are you happy that I suggested the bill 
be referred to committee? 


Senator Deschatelets: May I remind honourable sena- 
tors that I am the one who made that suggestion. 


Senator Flynn: On a point of order, I do not mind giving 
credit to Senator Deschatelets, but— 


Senator Langlois: It is a question of privilege. 


Senator Flynn: The honourable senator was willing not 
to send it to committee had the Leader of the Government 
not agreed. I am the one who really succeeded in convinc- 
ing the leader. He was in a good mood after the vote 
yesterday. 


Senator Deschatelets: In the current mood of Christ- 
mas, I am willing to give all the credit to the Leader of the 
Opposition. 


Motion agreed to and bill read third time and passed. 
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THE ESTIMATES 
REPORT OF NATIONAL FINANCE COMMITTEE ON 
SUPPLEMENTARY ESTIMATES (C) TABLED 

Senator Sparrow, Deputy Chairman of the Standing 
Senate Committee on National Finance, tabled the follow- 
ing report of the committee, to which was referred the 
supplementary estimates (C) laid before Parliament for 
the fiscal year ending March 31, 1975. 


The Standing Senate Committee on National 
Finance to which the supplementary estimates (C) 
laid before Parliament for the fiscal year ending 
March 31, 1975, were referred, has in obedience to the 
Order of Reference of Wednesday, December 18, 1974, 
examined the said estimates and reports as follows: 


(1) In obedience to the foregoing the committee 
made an examination of the supplementary esti- 
mates (C) and heard evidence from the Honourable 
Donald S. Macdonald, Minister of Energy, Mines 
and Resources; Mr. M. Foster, Parliamentary Secre- 
tary to the Minister; Mr. N. Stewart, Chairman, 
Energy Supplies Allocation Board; and Mr. M. 
Bryant of the Department of Energy, Mines and 
Resources. 


(2) The supplementary estimates (C) total $365 
million and are needed in order to make payments 
for the restraint of prices of petroleum products to 
consumers primarily in the Atlantic Provinces, 
Quebec and that part of Ontario east of the line 
known as the Ottawa Valley Line. This amount will 
cover the three months of the new year from the Ist 
January to the 3lst March, 1975, and will bring the 
compensation payments for the fiscal year 1974-75 
to a total of $1.165 million. The necessity for this 
increase has been brought about by the fact that Bill 
C-32, the Petroleum Administration Act, which had 
been envisaged being passed by the Ist January 
1975, has now been delayed until the new year. It 
was pointed out to your committee that this total 
does not include the $240 million appropriated for 
the last three months of the fiscal year 1973-74, i.e. 
from the lst January to the 3lst March, 1974. 


The Minister of Energy, Mines and Resources 
informed your committee that there is a surplus 
balance of over $200 million from the revenues of 
the export charge after compensation payments, 
that to date there has been no charge to general 
revenue, and that it is his objective to continue in 
this vein if possible. 


Respectfully submitted 
H. O. Sparrow 


Deputy Chairman. 
e (1410) 


ADJOURNMENT 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, with leave of 
the Senate and notwithstanding rule 45(1)(g), I move that 
when the Senate adjourns today it do stand adjourned 
until tomorrow, Friday, December 20, 1974, at 11 o’clock in 
the forenoon. 

Motion agreed to. 


(Senator Deschatelets.] 


BUSINESS OF THE SENATE 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, can the Leader of 
the Government tell us what is expected of the Senate 
before we adjourn for the Christmas recess, be that tomor- 
row or just on the eve of Christmas? I am sure all honour- 
able senators would like to know what is expected so that 
they can make plans. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, I believe we 
will be in a position to know the remaining business either 
later today or early tomorrow morning. There is a possibil- 
ity of two measures being referred to us from the other 
place. It would be our intention to proceed with those 
measures and, if possible, to conclude our consideration of 
them before the Christmas recess. As I say, we hope to be 
in a position to know more about that within the next few 
hours, and the information will be immediately com- 
municated to the Leader of the Opposition. 


Senator Flynn: Is it expected that we will know before 
the Senate adjourns today? 


Senator Perrault: We are hopeful that we will have 
information from the other place with respect to two 
relatively minor measures and, possibly, one major 
measure. 


Senator Grosart: A “simple” bill? 


Senator Perrault: Some people may believe it is simple. 
I think it unlikely, however, based on recent communica- 
tions, that we will be required to extend our deliberations 
to Christmas Eve. 


FEDERAL BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT BANK BILL 
THIRD READING 


Senator Godfrey moved the third reading of Bill C-14, 
to incorporate the Federal Business Development Bank. 


Motion agreed to and bill read third time and passed. 


APPROPRIATION BILL NO. 5, 1974 
SECOND READING 


The Senate resumed from yesterday the debate on the 
motion of Senator Langlois for the second reading of Bill 
C-45, for granting to Her Majesty certain sums of money 
for the public service for the financial year ending the 31st 
March, 1975. 


Hon. Allister Grosart: Honourable senators, it appears 
that we are now in a position to proceed with the consider- 
ation of this appropriation bill. Whether it is by rule of the 
Senate, convention of the Senate, custom of the Senate or 
merely the appendix of the Senate, I am not quite sure. 


Senator Langlois: Anyway, we did a good job. 
Senator Flynn: I agree. 


Senator Grosart: I thank the deputy leader for the use 
of the word ‘“we,” if it includes us on this side. 


Senator Langlois: Of course. 


Senator Grosart: Perhaps I should make a few com- 
ments, which will incorporate the comments I might have 
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made on the report we have just heard from the committee 
which considered the estimates upon which this appro- 
priation bill is based. 


As the report pointed out, this $365 million that we are 
now asked to approve is part of a much larger sum 
required to implement this new petroleum policy of the 
government necessitated by the oil crisis, with which we 
are all familiar. The report pointed out that the total sum 
for the year—that is, carrying this through to the end of 
the fiscal year—will be $1.165 billion, to which we must 
add the $240 million of the last fiscal year, giving us a total 
of $1.365 billion, which is the total cost to date of imple- 
menting the government’s policy in this respect. 


I should point out that this whole program has been 
initiated almost entirely by appropriation bills. This is an 
extraordinary situation, where a program involving these 
large amounts of money has been initiated merely by 
appropriation bills. This is perhaps explainable, possibly 
excusable, in the circumstances of the suddenness of the 
oil crisis, the election and other matters. Nevertheless, we 
would hope that this will not be taken as a precedent for 
launching programs of this size by means of supplemen- 
tary estimates and appropriation bills. 


This has been described as an interim measure made 
necessary by the fact that the bill designated as C-32, 
which would give statutory recognition—statutory other 
than in an appropriation bill—to the whole program, has 
not been passed by the other place. The same applies to 
Bill C-18 of the last session, which would have initiated 
the program originally, and which died on the Order Paper 
when Parliament was dissolved. So we are in the position 
now, by these appropriation bills, and finally by this one, 
of authorizing this program which is not yet in normal 
statutory form. 


The minister said this morning, as the report indicated, 
that these very large amounts will not be a charge on the 
general revenues of Canada, in the sense that the revenues 
required will not be provided by a general tax on the 
public, but rather from the revenues derived from the 
special export surtax. The minister did give us an assur- 
ance that, as far as he could see, this situation would carry 
on until the end of next year. That was his hope and his 
prediction on the basis of the facts before him at the time. 
He did say that the situation is changing so rapidly that 
this might not be so, but it was good news that it is 
unlikely that there will be a charge in respect to this 
program on the general revenues, in the sense I have 
indicated, until the end of the next calendar year. 


@ (1420) 


The purpose, of course, is to compensate oil refiners for 
the costs of supplying oil east of the Ottawa Valley line at 
a price that is more or less the same across Canada. I think 
there would be general agreement that this is a highly 
desirable purpose. 

The sums of $470 million, $330 million and $365 million 
will be administered, not by the department itself but by 
the Energy Supplies Allocation Board, which has been 
established by Parliament. This final appropriation will be 
handled by that board. 


I am glad to say that the Chairman of the Board, Mr. 
Stewart, was with us this morning, and although he was 
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not able to be there all the time he did give us afterwards 
some interesting and useful information. 


It is also true that the purpose of this interim method of 
dealing with the necessary supply has, as one of its impor- 
tant intentions, the hope that the first ministers of the 
federal government and the provinces will soon be able to 
get together to remove some of the irritations which have 
developed as a result of the federal oil policy, and to deal 
with certain of the provinces’ protests about it. I am sure 
we all hope that in granting this supply we will, in some 
small measure at least, be contributing to the solution of 
the more important problems which have arisen between 
the federal government and the provinces. 


Hon. Léopold Langlois: Honourable senators— 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, I wish to 
inform the Senate that if the Honourable Senator Langlois 
speaks now his speech will have the effect of closing the 
debate on the motion for second reading of this bill. 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, I wish to add 
just a few remarks to what the Deputy Leader of the 
Opposition has said. I agree with him when he says that 
we had an interesting and worthwhile meeting this morn- 
ing. We were lucky indeed, on short notice, to have such 
an array of qualified witnesses, including the minister 
himself, the Chairman of the Energy Supplies Allocation 
Board, the Secretary of the Treasury Board, and others. It 
was gratifying to be able to obtain important information 
so easily. 


If I may be permitted, I should like to make one slight 
correction to what my honourable colleague has just said 
about compensation payments. Not only are compensation 
payments made to refiners in this country, as he said, but 
they are also made to importers of refined petroleum 
products. 


I am happy to say that, in answer to a question of mine 
this morning, the minister cleared up a matter which was 
raised a few months ago by some of our domestic refiner- 
ies to the effect that these allocation payments made to 
independent companies were detrimental to them. There 
was, first, a statement made by those operating the Gulf 
Oil refinery at Point Tupper, who claimed that they had to 
stop their operation because they could not meet the 
unfair competition, as they called it, they were getting 
from those independent companies who were importing 
refined products and getting the compensation. We had a 
similar complaint voiced by the operators of the St. 
Romuald refinery in Levis County—the former constit- 
uency of my colleague, Senator Bourget. They claimed 
they had to stop their operations because, again, they 
could not face the so-called unfair competition. 


The minister this morning drew the attention of the 
committee to the fact that in the case of Point Tupper the 
refinery there was built particularly to refine oil in 
Canada for export to the east coast of the United States, 
and its main market is the export market, not the Canadi- 
an market. They were, therefore, not as much affected as 
they claimed by these compensation payments. 


In the case of St. Romuald the situation is a little 
different. This is a specialized refinery. It was not so much 
affected by these compensation payments as by the fact 
that it was due for some maintenance work, and the 
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operators took advantage of the slackness in the market to 
do that. It was a very convenient time for them to do so. 


The reason invoked, therefore, for closing down the 
refineries, or slowing down their operations, was not the 
reason that had been published in the newspapers. So I am 
glad that this point was clarified this morning. 


I was under the impression up until this morning, as 
some other honourable senators were, that the allocation 
board was not fully “on stream,” to use a term quite often 
used in the industry, and I thought this was why the 
minister had said in his statement in the house, when he 
introduced the bill, that he had asked the Auditor General 
to look after the accounting involved. As I say, I was 
under the impression, as some other honourable senators 
must have been, that this calling upon the Auditor Gener- 
al to do part of the accounting work was because the 
allocation board was not fully in operation. I was there- 
fore pleased, as we all were, to learn from the minister this 
morning that this is not a temporary arrangement but a 
permanent one, and that it will ensure proper accounting, 
which is not easy under any circumstances in that field. 


Another matter that was clarified by the minister was 
the statement made in the United States by Senator Jack- 
son when he was replying to the criticism, often voiced 
across the border, to the effect that Canada was taking 
advantage of an unusual situation to sell petroleum prod- 
ucts to the American market at the world market price. 
Senator Jackson, who is a very prominent senator south of 
the border, said that Canada was merely following the 
example of the American producers, who were selling oil 
on the domestic market at the world market price. The 
minister gave us an extraordinary and astonishing expla- 
nation of the oil pricing system in the States. He explained 
to us that in the United States they have a system of oil 
pricing in terms of which they make a distinction between 
old oil and new oil. The old oil sells at a lower price than 
new oil, which is being sold at the world market price, 
namely, the same price that Canada is selling at now to 
the United States market. 


When I asked the minister to explain to the committee 
what they meant in the United States, within the context 
of this pricing system, by “new oil,” he just said that it is 
oil that has been newly discovered. It is not certain where 
the deadline is. Senator Prowse commented that if one had 
a well already producing oil, then in order to get the 
higher price for new oil all one had to do was drill another 
one beside it, call the oil “new oil,” and sell it at the higher 
price. 
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This was very interesting, and I think it disposes once 
and for all of the criticism voiced against Canada south of 
the border. We are not taking advantage of the world 
situation any more than the American producers are doing 
in their own country nowadays. For that reason, I think 
our committee meeting this morning was very worthwhile; 
it was interesting and informative. 


Motion agreed to and bill read second time. 


THIRD READING 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the third time? 


{Senator Langlois. ]} 


Senator Langlois: With leave, now. 


Hon. Jacques Flynn: Honourable senators, I just want 
to put a few words on the record at this stage in view of 
the events of yesterday and the day before. Honourable 
senators will have noticed that, after second reading of 
this bill, I did not move that it be referred to committee, 
and for two very good reasons I do not intend at this stage 
moving an amendment that the bill be not now read a 
third time but that it be referred to committee. 


First of all, this bill is entirely based on the estimates 
examined by the committee except in one respect and that 
is where it says in clause 3.(2): 


(2) The provisions of the item in the Schedule shall be 
deemed to have been enacted by Parliament on the Ist 
day of April, 1974. 

I questioned the meaning of this paragraph in the previ- 
ous bill, Bill C-42, but in committee this morning, so far as 
this bill is concerned, we were given the explanation that, 
whatever might be the meaning of this paragraph, the 
money is required for the last three months of the fiscal 
year, that is, from January 1 to March 31, 1975. For that 
reason I did not need to ask that this bill be examined 
separately from the estimates. However, I wanted this to 
be on record because I do not want anyone to say after- 
wards, “You did not ask for this bill to go to committee.” I 
did not ask because I did not need to ask. 


Motion agreed to and bill read third time and passed. 


FOOD AND DRUGS ACT 
NARCOTIC CONTROL ACT 
CRIMINAL CODE 


BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING—DEBATE CONTINUED 


On the Order: 


Resuming the debate on the motion on the Honour- 
able Senator Neiman, seconded by the Honourable 
Senator Deschatelets, P.C., for the second reading of 
the Bill S-19, intituled: “An Act to amend the Food 
and Drugs Act, the Narcotic Control Act and the 
Criminal Code”.— (Honourable Senator Davey). 


Hon. M. Lorne Bonnell: Honourable senators, in the 
absence of Senator Davey, may I have the permission of 
the Senate to speak now? 


The Hon. the 
senators? 


Speaker: Is it agreed, honourable 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Senator Bonnell: Honourable senators, I believe that 
Bill S-19 is probably one of the most important pieces of 
legislation to come before this house this session. I say 
that because this is a piece of legislation that affects the 
youth of our nation; what we say here respecting it could 
very easily influence many of the young people through- 
out this country. 


I should like to make it clear at this point that I support 
Senator Neiman in her presentation of this bill because I 
believe that we are, and have been, ridiculously hard 
where the question of possession of marihuana is con- 
cerned. However, I also want to make it particularly clear 
that I am not, and the Government of Canada is not, 
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proposing to make the use of marihuana legal. That is not 
the purpose of this bill, and that is not the interpretation 
that should be placed on it. I know that many people 
across Canada feel that we are softening the statute, and 
that our next step will be to make the use of marihuana 
legal. I want to say now that I support this bill, but I do 
not support in any way the making of marihuana legal in 
this country. Therefore, honourable senators, once again I 
congratulate Senator Neiman on her presentation of this 
bill. 


I also want to say that this legislation will come into 
effect only when proclaimed, and, in my view, that is a 
good thing because it gives us time for thought, time for 
study, and time for research. Therefore, I hope that this 
bill will spend some time—some considerable time—in 
committee before any recommendation is brought back to 
the Senate. I have looked up the rules of the Senate, and 
noticed that certain committees here are responsible for 
certain things, but at this point I suggest that the non- 
medical use of drugs is not simply a legal problem; I 
suggest that it is a social problem, a health problem, an 
educational problem and a welfare problem, as well as a 
legal problem. Furthermore, I believe that every senator 
should have an opportunity to hear the evidence present- 
ed, to question witnesses and to vote on the recommenda- 
tions to be brought back to this house. Simply to refer this 
bill to the Legal and Constitutional Affairs Committee is, 
in my view, really not good enough. The members of the 
Standing Senate Committee on Health, Welfare and 
Science should also have an opportunity to participate, 
listen to the evidence and make comments on it, and try to 
persuade, if necessary, the members of the Legal and 
Constitutional Affairs Committee. I think they should 
also have the right to vote. 


Therefore, honourable senators, I suggest to you at this 
time that it would be wise to have this very important 
measure referred to both the Legal and Constitutional 
Affairs Committee and the Health, Welfare and Science 
Committee so that they may bring back a joint report. In 
that way each and every member of those committees 
could have an input. 
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Should that procedure not be adopted, then after the 
Legal and Constitutional Affairs Committee has present- 
ed its report perhaps we could go into committee of the 
whole house, where what we have to say would be on 
record, and where we can ask questions of witnesses and 
vote on amendments, whether introduced by the Legal 
and Constitutional Affairs Committee or not. I just feel 
that this question is too big and too important to the youth 
of our nation for us to consider the legal aspect of it 
without going into the health, social, physical, economic, 
and education aspects. 


Basically, I wish to get across to the people of Canada 
that we in the Senate are not proposing to make marihua- 
na legal. The legislation before us states that there is a 
penalty for possession, a penalty for trafficking and a 
much greater penalty for importing or growing, with 
which I agree. If I were to propose an amendment today 
without any further research, I would recommend tripling 
the penalty for those who are importing, growing and 
trafficking in marihuana, sentencing them to 30 years in 
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the penitentiary because, in my opinion, it destroys the 
youth of our country. However, for a young person of 12 or 
13 years of age, who casually smoked a cigarette because 
his friends were doing so, to be put in the penitentiary 
seems ridiculous. 


There are those who believe that marihuana, or tetrahy- 
drocannabinol, its active ingredient—THC as it is called— 
is harmless. There are those on this continent who are 
pushing to make it legal, and to reform all laws so that it 
will not be illegal to possess it. One of those groups, 
known as the National Organization for the Reform of 
Marihuana Laws, is working actively throughout North 
America. There is no doubt that this group will lobby our 
committee and others in an attempt to persuade us to 
propose amendments making it legal. If this happens, I 
would suggest to those senators who are approached that 
they listen attentively but not form an opinion too quickly 
on the advice given by this group. 


I suggest that the Canadian Medical Association sup- 
ports the view that marihuana is a dangerous drug and 
that the Department of National Health and Welfare 
should take a strong hand in informing the people of 
Canada of the dangers of this drug. It should explain the 
harmful effects of the use of marihuana, as reported in all 
recent surveys. I feel the Department of National Health 
and Welfare should issue a statement to the effect that 
this drug is harmful. Judging by all the recent medical 
research, it produces very harmful effects. If the depart- 
ment can go to all the trouble it does with respect to the 
advertising of cigarettes, and making the manufacturers 
note on every package that the contents are harmful, and 
become increasingly harmful the more they are used, 
surely, as recommended by the Canadian Medical Associa- 
tion, it can issue an announcement with respect to the 
harmful effects of this drug. 


The annual meeting of the General Council of the 
Canadian Medical Association in 1972 was attended by 220 
delegates, of whom only two voted against that resolution. 
Another resolution passed by the Canadian Medical Asso- 
ciation General Council in 1973 is as follows: 


Whereas recent and ongoing studies of the long 
term effects of cannabis support the persistently cau- 
tionary clinical opinions of physicians over the years 
and reinforce the conclusions of the recent national 
commission studies in Canada, Britain and the United 
States, that the use of cannabis should be discouraged 
on grounds of individual and public health concerns, 
be it resolved that the C.M.A. reaffirms its 1972 
annual meeting resolution and clearly advises the 
Canadian public against the non-medical use of 
cannabis. 


Two hundred and twenty-five delegates attended that 
annual meeting, of whom only two opposed the resolution. 


In view of that kind of medical opinion held throughout 
Canada I suggest that there is a great need for the federal 
and provincial governments to inform young people of 
these opinions, and what they are getting into when they 
start to use a dangerous drug such as marihuana, hashish 
or other drugs of this nature. I believe the federal govern- 
ment should make funds available to the provinces to 
assist them in educating the youth of this country in the 
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elementary, consolidated and high schools, as to the 
effects of this drug, its dangers and what it will lead to. 


There are those who feel the drug is no worse than 
alcohol or cigarettes. Let me inform you of the difference. 
Alcohol is taken often with food and water and is elimi- 
nated at the rate of one ounce per hour, being water 
soluble. If a person were to drink 24 ounces of alcohol, in 
24 hours it would be eliminated. There is no evidence that 
alcohol causes cancer, or deformity in the offspring of 
those who use it. In order to reach the stage of long-term 
psychotic phenomena or mental disturbance by the use of 
alcohol a person must drink it over a period of 10 years at 
a quite excessive rate. The same applies to psychological 
changes. Alcohol is naturally in the bodies of animals as 
well as humans in small quantities, and is sometimes used 
medically as a vasodilator. Any damage caused by alcohol 
is usually paid for by the older age group, as it builds up. 
Those using alcohol in this fashion may, therefore, die five 
or 10 years earlier—at 70 rather than 80 years of age. 
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Cigarettes are different. They are taken for relaxation. 
Smoking, which is a nervous habit, is thought by some to 
slow down a person in his work; it is thought by others to 
improve one’s mental acuity. Cigarettes contain tar and 
while they do not cause abnormalities their prolonged use 
can cause lung cancer. It is not a natural constituent in the 
fat of either animals or humans. It has no medical use, and 
smokers may shorten their lives by five years as a result of 
getting emphysema, or they may die from lung cancer. It 
is a high price to pay, and there is a particular danger to 
smokers in the older age group. 


Marihuana, on the other hand, is taken mostly for its 
psychological effect. It is a soluble drug and is accumulat- 
ed in the system. It builds up and is stored in the fat cells. 
Its effects are persistent for a long time. 


With regard to carcinoma of the lung, the tar in a 
marihuana cigarette is 20 times that of the tar in an 
ordinary cigarette. Taking marihuana over a period of 
three years can cause more lung damage, according to 
microscopic examination, than by smoking cigarettes over 
a period of 20 years. 


It has been shown that 40 per cent of marihuana users 
have changes in their chromosomes, and this produces 
some malformation in the second generation. The fact is 
that marihuana causes not only cancer but malformation. 
It is even likely to produce “thalidomide” babies in the 
third generation. Such results were produced in mice 
when they were experimented on, and it could happen to 
humans. Marihuana has no medical use, and its effect on 
our young people between 14 and 20 costs our society 
dearly. These youngsters lose their initiative, drive, sense 
of purpose, and their ambition to succeed. 


On Sunday last I talked with two lads who had been 
smoking marihuana for four years. One started when he 
was in grade 7, at which time his marks averaged 92 per 
cent. A year later, after smoking marihuana “to be one of 
the boys,” his average dropped to 64 per cent. He barely 
passed. The next year he failed grade 9. He is now in his 
second year in grade 9 and is averaging 63 per cent. He 
told me that he was not concerned with getting ahead, that 
he was just concerned with getting tomorrow’s supply of 
marihuana. He was smoking up to 20 marihuana cigarettes 
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a day, at $1 each. To get money for this habit he had to 
resort to crime; he had to find some fast way of making a 
buck. Then he heard about the ill-effects of marihuana on 
a special program arranged by the provincial Department 
of Education, and he decided right then and there to stop. 
He has been three weeks now without using marihuana, 
and his views on the future are already changing. 


This drug not only destroys the initiative of youth, but 
it has a long-term effect on the user. If it is used steadily 
over a long period of time, permanent brain damage can 
result. However, if the user gets off the drug after only a 
short time, chances are that he will revert to his former 
self. His thinking will be clear again. 


There is still much research being done on marihuana, 
but there are many new and proven facts that should be 
made known. It has been proven that the drug is danger- 
ous to youth, and its use should not be encouraged. We 
should make it perfectly clear that the Senate and the 
Government of Canada have no intention, either now or in 
the future, of making marihuana legal in Canada. We 
should also make it perfectly clear that we are not reduc- 
ing the penalties for trafficking in marihuana or for 
importing it; we are reducing the penalty for possession of 
marihuana. 


There is a great need for educating the public, particu- 
larly our youth. We in the Senate have the opportunity to 
start the ball rolling by making a strong recommendation 
to the government to listen to the evidence of scientists, 
psychiatrists, neurologists and others who know the facts 
about this drug, and to bring those facts forward to the 
Canadian public. If that is done, we shall have done an 
important service to our nation, and particularly to our 
youth. 


Hon. Frederick William Rowe: Honourable senators, 
first, may I congratulate Senator Bonnell on the points he 
has raised on this very important matter. Two things 
emerged from his speech—and I am sure that all honour- 
able senators are pleased that they were brought out. The 
first is a perfectly obvious one. I do not wish to be critical 
of either Senator Bonnell or Senator Sullivan. I am sorry 
that the latter is not in his place today, because some of 
the things that I wish to say relate to the speech that he 
made in the Senate on December 5. 
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I say in passing that it is a pity the medical profession 
has taken so long to conclude that marihuana is harmful— 
something which should have been obvious to any person. 
You simply cannot take a foreign substance into your 
lungs day after day, especially a foreign substance con- 
taining the chemical ingredients which are contained in 
marihuana or tobacco, without doing yourself harm. It is 
against all the laws of common sense that one can take 
these things into one’s lungs day after day, week after 
week, month after month, year after year, without doing 
damage and, in some cases, irreparable damage. 


I am grateful to Senator Bonnell for bringing out this 
point today, sorry as I am that the medical profession 
throughout the world has been dragging its heels in this 
respect. Marihuana has been a problem for 25 years in our 
society, and for most of those 25 years the medical profes- 
sion has done absolutely nothing about it, just as it has 
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done practically nothing about the problems of alcohol or 
tobacco addiction. 


In his remarks this afternoon, Senator Bonnell made the 
point that we have to educate our children. I am sure what 
he was implying—and certainly this is what I infer from 
what he said—is that we cannot solve a drug problem by 
putting our young people, whether they are 16 years old or 
21 years old, in jail. That, simply, will not solve the 
problem. Again, it has taken us a long time to come to that 
conclusion. At this very moment there are tens of thou- 
sands of young people, in both Canada and the United 
States, wasting their lives in jails. The lives of these 
young people have been destroyed by the due process of 
law in the great democratic, freedom-loving countries of 
the United States and Canada. 


I am sorry Senator Bonnell is unable to remain in the 
chamber to hear the rest of what I have to say. These 
things have to be said, and we will be discussing them 
again and again during the course of this debate. 


Senator Bonnell referred to an organization in the 
United States known as NORML, and perhaps left the 
impression that it was the aim of that body to legalize 
marihuana. In fairness, I should emphasize that the aim of 
that body is not to get the use of marihuana legalized; that 
has never been its aim. As a matter of fact, I have the 
constitution of that organization in my file. The aim of 
that body has been to do what a lot of us have been 
attempting to do over the years, that being to bring about 
a saner approach to this matter—to do away with the 
emotional approach and, in particular, to stop destroying 
the lives of our young people by putting them in jail 
simply because they use or fool around with marihuana. 


Incidentally, that organization includes some of the 
world’s outstanding pediatricians, heart specialists, and 
medical scientists of one kind or another, many of whom 
are attached to such great medical faculties as those of 
Harvard, Yale, and Johns Hopkins, as well as such great 
scientific faculties as those of MIT and UCLA. These are 
persons of the calibre of Dr. Benjamin Spock. Does anyone 
really think that a man such as Dr. Benjamin Spock, who 
has devoted his whole life to the welfare of children, who 
has probably had to deal with more children in his prac- 
tice than any other pediatrician alive today, would argue 
for something which he thought might be injurious to 
those children? Dr. Spock is a leading member of that 
organization. 


To repeat, the aim of that organization is the decriminal- 
ization of the law respecting marihuana. That is a long and 
awkward word. I shall be referring to it again in the 
course of my remarks. 


I have every regard for Senator Bonnell, as I am sure all 
in this chamber are aware. He is a highly qualified and 
recognized medical practitioner, and I have every respect 
for him. Nevertheless, he would be the first to admit that 
the points he made in his remarks today in relation to 
alcohol and tobacco are highly debatable. There are equal- 
ly respected and recognized medical practitioners of one 
kind or another who would take issue with what he said in 
that respect. We have all heard and seen the evidence in 
respect of alcohol and tobacco from time to time. I do not 
think Senator Bonnell meant to treat it in a frivolous way. 
Perhaps he inadvertently suggested that about the worst 
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that alcohol or tobacco can do to the individual is shorten 
his or her life by five or ten years. 


I spent about a month in the Royal Victoria Hospital in 
Montreal some time ago, and during my stay I became 
friendly with the doctor who was treating me, as well as 
other doctors on the staff of that hospital. When I was 
ambulatory one of the senior doctors in charge of that 
great hospital took me with him on a tour, and showed me 
the effects that tobacco can have on an individual. He took 
me to see individuals who, for months and years, had been 
struggling to get a bit of oxygen into their lungs. Some of 
these people were dying agonizing deaths from lung 
cancer, young men included. These men were literally 
coughing out their lungs. I think Senator Bonnell would 
agree with me on the ravages of alcohol and tobacco. 


The number of people using marihuana, both in the 
United States and Canada, might be several million, but 
that number is negligible when contrasted with the 
number using alcohol and tobacco to the point of addic- 
tion. I speak with some feeling on this, having been an 
addict of nicotine for some 20 years, and I mean the word 
“addict” literally. I know what control tobacco can have 
over an individual. I have buried some of my friends who 
died as a result of the ravages of tobacco smoke—people 
who died in their early fifties, mid-fifties, late fifties and 
early sixties. They literally smoked themselves to death. 


I want to pay tribute to my colleague, Senator Neiman, 
not only for the lucid and rational exposition she gave 
when introducing this bill in this chamber, but for having 
the courage to do so, knowing, as she does and as we all do, 
that when one undertakes a job of this nature misrepre- 
sentation is almost inevitable. 


One of the first speeches I made in this chamber was on 
drugs, and it was in much the same vein as I am speaking 
now. At no point did I ever suggest that marihuana was 
harmless, or that we should encourage the use of marihua- 
na. I did argue that it should be decriminalized. I was 
accused of being the enemy of the youth of Canada. How 
about that! 
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As a matter of fact, rather ironically, a gentleman who 
lived in the Ottawa area rang me up at the time and said I 
should be shot. Those were his words. He sounded as 
though he might be—and I found out subsequently that he 
was—under the influence of alcohol. His reason for saying 
I should be shot was, he said, because I was encouraging 
young people to use marihuana, “pot”. He went on in the 
same maudlin way over the telephone to tell me that one 
of his children was on drugs, and that it was the likes of 
me who had put her on drugs. As a matter of fact, I met 
the gentleman afterwards. I found out subsequently that 
he was an alcoholic, that he was coughing from morning to 
night because he was smoking three packs of cigarettes a 
day, and that one of his children, a young person, was 
indeed on hard drugs. I will not elaborate on that. Here 
was a father who was an alcohol addict and a tobacco 
addict. All I was really suggesting was that we would 
achieve nothing by taking his daughter and putting her in 
jail, as we had done with a lot of young women and young 
men over the years. 


One of our problems here is that we get an emotional 
reaction. I say this in all honesty. I am sorry that Senator 
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Sullivan is not here, but he will have a chance to read 
what I say and, no doubt, a chance to rebut anything I say. 
Here we have a supreme example, in my view, of an 
emotional reaction. We are all guilty—if “guilty” is the 
word—to some extent of reacting emotionally on this sort 
of thing. Theoretically and academically we are against 
capital punishment, but if I came upon someone attacking 
one of my granddaughters I would probably kill him, or 
try to kill him—an emotional reaction. This is unfortu- 
nately the case when we discuss a matter like drugs. If 
there is any one problem we need to approach in a clear- 
headed way, it is that of drugs in Canada. I am not 
thinking of marihuana, which happens to be one of the, 
God knows, serious drugs, but relatively, arithmetically, 
in the absolute sense, it poses one of the least important of 
our drug problems, although incidentally the one on which 
most money is spent. I will come to that again in a 
moment. 


Let me come back to Senator Neiman’s speech. I said it 
was courageous. It was, not merely because of the mis- 
representation there might be but because there is so 
much disagreement. It seems that you cannot talk about 
drugs without making bad friends. We senators are not in 
agreement on this matter. We have seen evidence of that 
right here. The emphases that Senator Bonnell would put 
on this are not exactly the same as those I would put on 
the problem, or that some other honourable senators 
would necessarily put on it. There is no way to please 
people on it. There are so many reactions. 


Nevertheless, we have to face up to the fact that this 
whole problem of drugs is a complex one. I am sure 
Senator Neiman will not mind my referring to this. Only 
yesterday we had a chat about what constituted soft drugs 
and hard drugs. These are terms we fling around. I was 
interested to find, as I am sure she was, that there is even 
some disagreement on that. When we talk about soft drugs 
we are unfortunately leaving the impression that a soft 
drug may not be harmful. Again, we do not need to labour 
the fact. There is no drug, no foreign substance of that 
kind, that is likely not to be harmful to the individual. 


How many people are there in our society today who 
know that the use of LSD is a problem and that it is a 
dangerous habit; who know that the use of “uppers” and 
“downers” and all the rest of them, is dangerous; who 
shudder at the very name of heroin, and yet to this 
moment do not recognize that the two most serious drugs 
in our society are so respectable that the majority of 
people do not consider them drugs at all—alcohol and 
tobacco? In the absolute sense, tobacco destroys more lives 
than any other drug in use. In the absolute sense, alcohol 
has more deleterious effects on our society than all the 
other drugs put together—not just heroin or marihuana, 
but all the others put together. It destroys homes, it breaks 
up families, it causes innocent people to be killed. The 
slaughter on our highways is a disgrace—not only in this 
country but in others. Yet I would say that the majority of 
people in our society refuse to face up to that simple fact. 


I said earlier that I wanted to make some comments on 
Senator Sullivan’s speech. I want to be fair to my col- 
league on this matter, so let me say two things right away. 
First, I acknowledge his right to any opinion that he 
expresses here, of course. Let me say also that anything I 
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say here should not be construed—and I say this, again 
thinking of what can happen when we discuss this mat- 
ter—as an assault or an attack on the medical profession. I 
am not a medical doctor. I would not be here today were it 
not for medical doctors. I have medical doctors in my own 
family. I have the highest regard for the work that doctors 
are doing, individually and collectively, but I should not 
blind my eyes to their shortcomings. 


I did not hear all of Senator Sullivan’s speech, but from 
what I did hear and from reading it—I may say I read it 
over three or four times, and I have it in front of me now— 
I got the impression that he feels that unless you are a 
medical doctor you have no business to be saying too much 
about this business of drugs. Let me give you his exact 
words. I think this is very important, and it is why I want 
to refer to it today. Referring to Senator Neiman, Senator 
Sullivan said: 


... I was wondering whether her training had been in 
law or medicine. 


Perhaps I am a little sensitive on that point, but the 
impression I got was that perhaps the matter should not be 
discussed too much by lawyers, because he went on to say: 


This problem, honourable senators, is a medical 
problem. Let there be no mistake about that. 


I would suggest to Senator Sullivan, and to any other 
doctor who says that, that this problem is not a medical 
problem. It is no more a medical problem than VD is a 
medical problem. Is there anybody here who would argue 
that that should be considered as a medical problem? It is 
no more a medical problem than is the malnutrition and 
starvation of the countless millions of children all over the 
world at this moment. Would anybody argue that the fact 
that children are dying at this moment in Bangladesh, in 
India and in a score of other countries, is a medical 
problem? 
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On that matter, the other inference I draw is that the 
medical profession is capable of speaking with infallibility 
on this subject. We have recently had a good deal of that 
sort of thing. Senator Bonnell cited it here today, Senator 
Sullivan cited it the other day, and we have had in recent 
weeks and months many in the medical profession making 
pronouncements of one kind or another about marihuana. 
But I find it necessary to point out something which again 
should be obvious, that historically, the medical profession 
has been wrong more often that it has been right. I say 
that with no intention of derogating from the medical 
profession, but it is true nonetheless. 


You need only think of the opposition which the medical 
profession traditionally has put up against the advance- 
ment of every new idea. What did the medical establish- 
ment say about Pasteur? He was a fool. He was a jackass. 
The whole germ theory was discredited by the profession. 
You can go over to the parliamentary library and search 
back and see where the most eminent medical practition- 
ers in the world 100 years ago discredited the whole idea of 
the germ theory. And what happened when the vaccines 
were introduced? The same thing. 


Someone once said that war is too important a matter to 


be left to the generals. Well, this drug problem is too 
important a matter to be left to the doctors. 
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Let me quote again from the speech Senator Sullivan 
made last December 5—and I suggest that this was a 
completely emotional reaction: 


The use of soft drugs leads almost inevitably to the 
use of hard drugs. 


Honourable senators, statistically, that is nonsense. 
Every inquiry or investigation into the use of marihuana 
and cannabis has come up with the same statistics. There 
are 30 million people, young and old, who have used 
marihuana—there are at least that many—but nowhere 
has it ever been suggested by anyone that the number of 
users of heroin and other hard drugs is, at most, more than 
one-thirtieth or even one-sixtieth of that figure. If 30 
million people have used marihuana over the years, and 
the number of hard drug addicts is in the hundreds of 
thousands at the most, how then can anyone justify the 
statement that the use of soft drugs leads almost inevita- 
bly to the use of hard drugs? 


Then Senator Sullivan went on to say: 


There is no such thing as “simple possession of 
marihuana,” I would remind Senator Neiman. They 
are all either passing it on, or proselytizing. Further- 
more, I am in favour of the death penalty for heroin 
traffickers. You now know exactly where I stand. 


So Senator Sullivan says he is in favour of the death 
penalty for heroin traffickers. What is a heroin trafficker? 
In popular imagination, and we know such persons do 
exist, the heroin trafficker is a jackal, a person living on 
the misery and weakness of human nature, a person 
engaged in the wholesale importation and peddling of 
heroin, a person engaged in the wholesale program of 
trying to seduce young people into the use of heroin. Do I 
have any sympathy for such people? My answer to that is: 
Absolutely not. The answer is apparent. I have 8 grand- 
children myself. 


But take the case of an 18-year-old girl who is seduced 
into the use of hard drugs—and such a thing can easily 
happen to a girl from a broken family, a girl with no 
parental guidance, a girl out on her own looking for 
assurance, security, or popularity, and falling in with 
people who, by one means or another, seduce her— 


Senator Choquette: She is enticed rather than seduced. 


Senator Rowe: All right, enticed, or whatever word you 
wish to use, but she is enticed or led into the use of hard 
drugs. She is 18, 19 or 20 years old. She becomes an addict. 
At that point she becomes, for all practical purposes, an 
irrational person—an insane person, if you wish—who has 
to have that drug, who has to have a fix. Fixes cost money. 
According to the figures given by the police authorities, it 
costs on average $200 a day to maintain a heroin addiction 
in the city of New York. This girl has to find that money 
somewhere. Obviously, if she is a hard drug addict she is 
not likely to be working at gainful employment. There- 
fore, there are only two traditional methods of obtaining 
money open to her—one is to steal; the other, to prostitute 
herself. For an average girl of 18 to 20 years of age it would 
be most difficult to support a heroin addiction to the 
amount of $200 a day merely by stealing from supermar- 
kets or jewelry stores. At best she might manage for a 
week or two, or even a month, but to maintain the habit 
day after day by stealing would be simply impossible. It is 
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almost equally unlikely that the average 18- to 20-year-old 
girl could maintain the habit by prostitution, especially in 
this permissive age. So it is extremely difficult, indeed, 
impossible, for such a girl to maintain the habit, except 
through the one remaining avenue—trafficking. From des- 
peration, from a kind of insanity, and in a process of 
irrationality, she agrees to sell heroin to some other person 
who needs it. She is given heroin, and she sells it to 
another person who is willing to pay for it. She does it in 
order to obtain her own fix, to satisfy her own addiction. 
She is now a trafficker. 


What is the cure for this situation, as posed by Senator 
Sullivan? He says, “I am in favour of the death penalty for 
heroin traffickers. You now know exactly where I stand.” 
Yes, we know exactly where he stands. The cure for this 
girl, this poor unfortunate derelict of society, is to electro- 
cute her, to hang her, to use the guillotine on her, to shoot 
her, or to use whatever other method of disposal appeals to 
those who would apply the death penalty to heroin traf- 
fickers. The cure for her is the death penalty. 

@ (1530) 


My belief is that this approach to the whole drug ques- 
tion—an approach which is not confined to a few individu- 
als—is partly responsible, if not largely responsible, for 
the magnitude of the problem confronting us today. 


I realize that I run the risk of being accused of going 
soft on marihuana, although that is not the case, but while 
I remember it let me say once more that the effects of 
marihuana on society, financially, industrially, medically, 
and socially, are negligible compared with the ravages of 
alcohol. Whatever marihuana may do to the individual— 
and I am sure it does some of the things that Senator 
Bonnell told us about—at least it is not a wholesale 
destroyer of family life; at least it is not responsible 
annually for the deaths, in Canada alone, of thousands of 
innocent people. Arithmetically its effects cannot be com- 
pared to those of alcohol or tobacco. 


I emphasize that my plea is not that marihuana is a 
harmless drug and should be legalized. There you have all 
sorts of divergencies of opinion. No reasonable or sensible 
person wants to see the use of marihuana increased in our 
society, but certainly we should wait until the results of 
the medical and scientific investigations now going on are 
available to us before taking any serious action that might 
lead to an acceleration of the increase in the use of 
marihuana that is taking place anyway. 


There is a conviction which is shared by such disparate 
groups as the American Bar Association, a number of the 
state bar associations, the American Medical Association— 
not noted, incidentally, for its eagerness to embrace new 
ideas—and the police commissioner of the most drug-rid- 
den city in the world, which I do not need to name—the 
conviction that our whole approach to marihuana is 
unjust, discriminatory, irrational, and that because of it 
we have not been able to deal effectively with other more 
serious drug problems afflicting our society. 


Further to this, only last night I was reading a current 
magazine that I came across, and in it there was an 
interview with a man who is one of the world’s recognized 
authorities on alcohol. He is a medical doctor, a scientist, 
and a psychiatrist. Until recently he was attached to the 
Harvard medical school. His name is Dr. Chavetz, and he 
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is at present the head of the National Institute on Alcohol 
Abuse and Alcoholism. He is not a fanatic. He and his 
wife, as mentioned in the article, both use alcohol. How- 
ever, he pointed out that in the past 22 years there has 
been an 83 per cent increase in the number of problem 
drinkers who are women—mothers in the home and 
housewives. Translating this into my language, it means 
an 83 per cent increase in the number of women alcoholics 
in our society. 


He further stated that the use of alcohol is now almost 
universal among students by the time they reach grade 12, 
at the age of 17 or 18. He said that five per cent of all 
teenagers get drunk at least once a week—in other words, 
52 times a year—and that 14 per cent of all high school 
seniors get drunk—these are his words, “get drunk’”’—once 
a week every week. In the age group of 16 to 24 years 60 
per cent of all traffic accidents involve alcohol. He is, of 
course, speaking about the United States, but I think we 
can project most of these figures in terms of the Canadian 
situation. In this same article he pointed out that most 
university students use alcohol. 


I have talked to hundreds of students, if not thousands, 
in my professional career, and the great majority of 
them—indeed, I think I can say that I have never known 
an exception to this—will tell you that people who use 
marihuana tend to become introspective rather than 
aggressive and violent, as is the case with those who drink 
alcohol. The figures supplied by the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare in the United States show that 64 
per cent of the murders, 50 per cent of the felonies, and at 
least 35 per cent of the rapes are related to alcohol. 


My constant references to alcohol may lead me to run 
the risk of being considered a modern Carrie Nation. I am 
not an abolitionist, however. I am not a total abstainer. I 
have perhaps been a total abstainer periodically, but only 
for reasons of diet, and no other. We use alcohol in our 
home, as I am sure most people do today. 


Senator Choquette: You are making us all thirsty, I can 
tell you that. 


Senator Rowe: Honourable senators will be glad to hear 
that I am coming to the end of what I have to say. 


In the United States and Canada we have spent, over 
the past 20 years—and this figure is perhaps going to be a 
surprise—hundreds upon hundreds of millions of dollars 
in enforcing, or trying to enforce, laws against the use of 
marihuana. We have put thousands, indeed tens of thou- 
sands, of people in jail for using, trafficking, or importing 
marihuana. At Gander, in my own province, a young man, 
aged 20, came in with a cast on a broken leg, and he had 
some marihuana stuck inside the cast, and it was detected. 
He is now in jail serving the minimum sentence that the 
courts of Canada could give him. He is a young man from 
a respectable family who could have been your or my son 
or grandson, honourable senators, and he is now in jail 
serving the minimum sentence—seven years—and unless 
he is a superman he will come out skilled, qualified and 
oriented towards every conceivable crime in the book. 


@ (1540) 
Honourable senators, has anybody ever benefited from 


being in jail? I realize you have to incarcerate some 
people; you cannot have men going around criminally 


(Senator Rowe.] 


assaulting women and children, and shooting up bank 
managers and policemen. They have to be put away; we 
have to be protected. But I repeat my question: Does 
anybody know of anybody who has ever benefited from 
being in jail? I am sure there are exceptions, but I do not 
know of anybody who has benefited from it, and I cannot 
think that the brutalizing process that that young man of 
20 years is being subjected to under our system here in 
Canada will do him any good whatever. I cannot think he 
will be anything but anti-social when he comes out. But 
worse than that, he will then be skilled—he will have been 
taught. In addition, and apart from anything else, there 
will not be much else left to him but crime when he comes 
out. Can be become a teacher? No. Can he become a 
lawyer? No. Can he become a doctor? No. Mind you, 
honourable senators, he does not have to serve seven years 
to arrive at that state; seven days will do that for him. 


Can a young woman in that position become a nurse? 
No. We will, of course, permit her to become a prostitute. 
She has that privilege. As Anatole France said about 
France, “The law in its majestic impartiality forbids the 
millionaire and beggar alike to sleep under the bridges of 
Paris.” 


We have spent hundreds of millions of dollars in our 
efforts against these young people, and while we were 
spending that money—I want to make this contrast quite 
clear—on this irrational, ineffective and useless assault on 
the users of marihuana, most of them young people, we, at 
the same time, permitted the great tobacco interests of the 
United States and Canada to spend annually even larger 
sums of money, sometimes as much as $500 million on the 
advertising of tobacco. We recently stopped some of it. In 
the United States they are forbidden to advertise on 
television, but even so they are now spending $400 million 
a year on an advertising campaign designed, skillfully and 
covertly, to discredit the legitimate findings of medical 
science on the matter of cigarette and tobacco use, and 
even more nefariously spending hundreds of millions of 
dollars on a program linking up the use of tobacco with 
glamour, with athletic prowess, with handsome and virile 
youth by the side of the stream, meandering in the dell, or 
coming back from having taken a stroll through the 
woods. They are linking up that with the use of tobacco, 
and using youth and sex in their campaign, in a program 
designed to seduce your children and grandchildren into a 
habit which, without any doubt, will shorten their lives 
and which, as has been shown statistically, will cause a 
very significant number of them to hack, cough out, their 
remaining years—and I am not being melodramatic about 
this—in misery of one kind or another. In some cases they 
will end their lives by coughing up their lungs riddled 
with carcinoma caused by the use of tobacco. 


We permit that, honourable senators; we do absolutely 
nothing about it. But we put the young girl or young man 
of 20 years in jail and we destroy their lives, while to these 
tobacco interests who are making this blood money out of 
the misery, suffering and weakness of the rest of us, we do 
nothing. And then we wonder why it is that so many 
young university students and others have rebelled 
against our hypocrisy. 


Senator Sullivan said in the course of his speech: 
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The cleaver masters of our media suggest that patriot- 
ism is a hollow sham, that reverence for authority is 
weakness and that authority itself is stupid or 
corrupt. 


I ask, in God’s name, what do you expect in the light of 
what has happened in the United States in the last two 
years? What do you expect our young people to think? 
How can they think otherwise than that authority is 
stupid or corrupt? How do you expect the biology student 
in his fourth year, whose academic career was ruined 
because somebody picked him up with a couple of 
marihuana joints in his pocket and put him in jail, to 
react? His academic life has been destroyed. How do you 
expect such a person to react when he knows what is 
happening in the field of tobacco and alcohol and the other 
“respectable” drugs, the drugs that one can buy at the 
local drugstore? How do you expect him and the millions 
of other young students to react to that situation? Do you 
expect him to show some respect for authority? 


The American Medical Association only this past week 
publicly accused the United States government—and these 
are their words, not mine—“of subsidizing death and disa- 
bility” because of its tobacco policy. It states that cigarette 
smoking is the leading cause of 600,000 deaths per year 
from coronary heart disease, 72,000 deaths per year from 
lung cancer and 25,000 deaths per year from chronic bron- 
chitis and emphysema. And yet we keep on putting our 
16-, 17- and 18-year-old boys and girls in jail, or giving 
them equivalent punishment, because they have been fool- 
ing around with marihuana. 


Honourable senators, I am going to close with this one 
thought, and it is not a happy one. I wonder how many 
people, how many adults, in Canada are familiar with this 
frightening fact which I am now about to state, that there 
has been a decline in cigarette smoking among adults, and 
a very substantial increase in cigarette smoking among 
our young children in elementary school as well as in high 
school. I wonder how many are familiar with this further 
fact that there is a steady increase in the number of school 
children using alcohol regularly. What is the answer to 
that? I do not know. 


@ (1550) 


I know that most of what I have had to say today has 
been negative. I am supporting the bill, by the way. How- 
ever, I do not believe it goes far enough. I know it is not a 
panacea, and it is not meant to be. I do not think it will 
increase the use of marihuana or that any youngsters’ 
lives will be blighted and ruined by the effects of this 
legislation. I do believe and know that the lives of hun- 
dreds of thousands of them have been blighted and ruined 
by our present narcotic legislation. I know that, but I do 
not believe that this bill will destroy any lives. In so far as 
it goes, in my opinion it is a good bill. However, the 
thought I will end with is that the whole drug problem is 
so complex, involving as it does so many drugs, “soft,” 
“hard drug” and “respectable,” and so interrelated with 
other problems of our society, that a piecemeal approach 
to it, such as this bill represents, can never hope to do very 
much. I do not know if what I will now suggest would be 
an improvement. I am pessimistic that this idea might be 
adopted, but do not think it could do any harm. I believe 
that the government, or the Parliament of Canada, or one 


of the two houses—possibly the Senate—should convene a 
well-planned, national conference to discuss, examine and 
investigate, and collect information and scientific findings 
on, all these matters with a view to preparing a composite 
policy with regard to the whole drug problem of Canada. I 
hope that will be done. 


Senator Deschatelets: May I ask a question, Senator 
Rowe? Do you not believe that a committee of the Senate, 
devoting the time deserved by this matter, could achieve 
exactly what you have in mind? 


Senator Rowe: I am sure there is much merit in that 
suggestion. I have frequently thought about it. In my view 
a conference, hopefully a public conference which would 
be televised live, could do for this whole drug problem— 
which is partly an educational problem in the sense that 
our children and their parents need to be educated—what 
the Watergate inquiry in the United States did for that 
country. In my view, in the 200 years of existence of the 
American nation the Watergate inquiry, under Senator 
Sam Ervin, was probably the most beneficial process ever 
carried out there. This is what a conference such as I 
suggest might very well do for Canada in our attempts to 
deal with this very difficult, perhaps insoluble, problem. 


Hon. Guy Williams: Honourable senators, I would like 
to comment on this bill from the point of view of my 
concern over how it may affect the Indian on his reserva- 
tion, particularly juveniles. I speak with respect to the 
part of this bill which refers to simple possession and 
trafficking. The first contact of a juvenile with marihuana 
is usually at the school. I am informed that marihuana is 
trafficked in every secondary school, and even in elemen- 
tary schools, in the province of British Columbia. I do 
have personal knowledge that marihuana is on every 
reservation. The question of simple possession bothers me 
very much. 


When a juvenile of 13 or 14 years of age goes to the side 
of a foreign ship at the dock, and a foreign seaman is his 
source of supply, is he an importer, is he a trafficker? If 
this bill is going to encourage the arm of the law to go to 
the schools and take care of those who are trafficking, 
then I am all for this legislation. 


We cannot actually compare this problem to that which 
destroyed the dignity of the Indian—that of alcohol. This 
is different. There is a belief among the Indians, not only 
of my province, British Columbia, but of the whole of 
Canada, that marihuana is harmless. As a result of the 
destruction of the dignity of the Indians by liquor, a law 
was passed on their behalf by the government of this 
country making it illegal for an Indian to have liquor or to 
consume it. This law did not stop Indians from drinking. 


I read an article two days ago referring to one of the 
central provinces, in which it was stated that 40 per cent 
of those in the penal institutions were Indians. It further 
stated that this was a common phenomenon. Before this 
society came there was no liquor, so it is not a common 
phenomenon. I am of the opinion that marihuana causes a 
greater destruction of Indian youth today than liquor, 
causing many drop-outs. Statistics show that in many 
cases the suicide rate per capita is the highest among 
Indian young people in this country. If this bill encourages 
the arm of the law to take care of the trafficking in 
schools, I support it fully. 
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Hon. J. J. Greene: Honourable senators, perhaps you 
will allow me to speak before the debate is adjourned. I 
assure you that I shall be brief. 


First, may I say that the parliamentary debate on this 
subject has been without equal in my limited experience. I 
spent approximately a decade in the other place. I had the 
opportunity of sitting in the Visitors’ Gallery during 
World War II in the Mother of Parliaments, and I can say 
without fear of contradiction that the debate in the Senate 
on this subject is of the highest calibre. I am only sorry 
that the press, which should be filling the gallery on an 
occasion like this, apparently does not realize the impor- 
tance of this bill, or the ability of the Senate to debate it 
effectively. 


I have one point that I wish to make following Senator 
Rowe’s excellent address. I am disappointed that the gov- 
ernment did not consider—I hope that my few words will 
put the thought in their heads—the inclusion of alcohol in 
this measure. We have left that to provincial jurisdiction 
by reason of constitutional timidity emanating from two 
cases prior to the turn of the century, when an unenlight- 
ened Privy Council decided that the question of alcohol 
came only within section 91 of the British North America 
Act in the event that drunkenness was such a problem in 
Canada as to be a national calamity. From what we have 
heard today, some of the problems of alcoholism might 
well come within even that ridiculous and restrictive 
interpretation of our Constitution. 


Secondly, now that we have abolished appeals to the 
Privy Council, it might well be that the more enlightened 
Supreme Court of Canada could modify these restricting 
decisions because if problems associated with drugs affect 
the country as a whole, so surely do problems resulting 
from alcohol. 


I am not familiar with the laws of each province, but in 
Ontario, for instance, I do know that under the Liquor 
Control Act the court has the right, which it exercises 
almost automatically, for a second offence of being drunk 
in a public place, of imposing a jail term. This is inevitably 
the case with the confirmed alcoholic who is without 
means. The affluent alcoholic may be able to carry on his 
merry way, but the fellow on skid row spends almost 
every second month in the county jail. There is no useful 
attempt at rehabilitation. It costs society, in the long run, 
a very great deal without accomplishing anything, in just 
the same way, as Senator Rowe has so ably demonstrated, 
that putting young people in jail for smoking marihuana 
does not achieve any useful purpose. 


I wish to suggest that the Department of National 
Health and Welfare and the government might well con- 
sider, despite the antiquated and now hardly relevant 
decision in Hodge v. The Queen, which I believe was in 
1891, placing the question of alcohol under the Food and 
Drugs Act and treating it across Canada in a uniform 
fashion, just as they are proposing to treat cannabis. This 
will lead to education, and an ultimate resolution of the 
problem, in place of the cruel penalty which is of no 
benefit to either the alcoholic or society itself. 


Senator Neiman: Honourable senators, I move the 
adjournment of this debate. 


(Senator Williams.] 


Senator Lafond: On a point of order. Does not the 
debate stand adjourned in the name of Senator Davey? 


Senator Petten: Honourable senators, Senator Davey 
has indicated to me that because of other commitments he 
will not be able to speak. He has no objection to the bill’s 
going to committee. He will speak on the bill in committee. 


Senator Choquette: As to the committee to which the 
bill should be referred, it has been suggested that we 
should send it to the Standing Senate Committee on 
Transport and Communications because those who par- 
take of these drugs go on trips. 


On motion of Senator Neiman, debate adjourned. 


BUSINESS OF THE SENATE 


Senator Langlois: I move that the Senate do now 
adjourn to reassemble at the call of the bell at approxi- 
mately 8 o’clock this evening. It is possible that we may 
receive legislation from the other place at that time. 


The Senate adjourned during pleasure. 


At 8.15 p.m. the sitting was resumed. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, I must report to 
you, with some degree of regret, that, because of the 
scheduling of activities in the other place, it is not possible 
to have referred to the Senate this evening any measures 
for our consideration. The members of the other place 
have been occupied, and preoccupied, today with matters 
of some concern to them. I think we all understand the 
nature of the problem. It is my hope that there will be 
legislation before us when we meet tomorrow morning at 
11 o’clock. In any event, honourable senators. will be duly 
notified at the commencement of the next sitting as to the 
day’s activities. 


I think it can be safely predicted that we are going to be 
hearing the bells ringing almost all of tomorrow, and 
perhaps into Saturday. As I said earlier today, however, it 
is not expected that honourable senators will be singing 
Christmas carols in the chamber on Christmas Eve. 


Senator Flynn: Do I understand there is a possibility 
that the other place will sit on Saturday? 


Senator Perrault: I am given to understand, Senator 
Flynn, that the matter of members’ indemnities will not be 
debated beyond this evening and that, commencing tomor- 
row morning, the other place will turn its attention to 
expediting the remaining measures before it. We know of 
at least two bills which we thought would have been sent 
to the Senate this afternoon, but because of the nature of 
the debate which has been taking place in the other place 
that did not prove possible. We are hopeful that those two 
measures can be dealt with by the Senate tomorrow. 
Apparently, the remaining work to be done is of a routine 
nature, although there may be other measures as well. I 
should think the Senate will have something to debate at 
tomorrow’s sitting. 


Senator Choquette: Including the indemnities bill? 
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Senator Flynn: I am not worried about tomorrow’s 
sitting. What I am concerned about is whether there is any 
understanding that the Senate will sit on Saturday, or 
whether there is a possibility that we will come back 
Monday and Tuesday of next week. If the Leader of the 
Government can give us some indication in that regard, it 
would be helpful to all honourable senators. 


Senator Perrault: Barring extraordinary circumstances 
and developments, Senator Flynn, which are not foreseen 
as of this time, it is the intention to conclude the activities 
in the other place tomorrow afternoon at the latest, which 
would mean that the Senate may be called upon to sit late 


into the afternoon tomorrow, and possibly into the 
evening. Hopefully, it will not be necessary to sit beyond 
Saturday morning. We do not see the possibility at this 
time of having to return on Monday or Tuesday, and I 
know that in the spirit that pervades this season, there 
will be co-operation on all sides in order to expedite the 
measures to come before us. 


Senator Flynn: There is always that spirit in the 
Senate. We on this side are always co-operative, as you 
know. I do not know whether you can expect that in the 
other place. 


The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 11 a.m. 
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The Senate met at 11 a.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 
Prayers. 


FOOD AND DRUGS ACT 
NARCOTIC CONTROL ACT 
CRIMINAL CODE 


BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING 


The Senate resumed from yesterday the debate on the 
motion of Senator Neiman for the second reading of Bill 
S-19, to amend the Food and Drugs Act, the Narcotic 
Control Act and the Criminal Code. 


Hon. Joan Neiman: Honourable senators— 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, I must 
remind the house that if Senator Neiman speaks now, her 
speech will have the effect of closing the debate. 


Senator Neiman: Honourable senators, though my 
experience in this chamber has been slight, I wish to 
endorse the remarks made by Senator Greene yesterday 
with respect to the quality of the debate which Bill S-19 
has precipitated. It has been excellent, indeed. I am grate- 
ful that my own conviction of the importance of this bill— 
not only of the practical social consequences which will 
flow from it, but also the social philosophy underlying it— 
is so obviously shared by our members. I have already 
found, as I am sure honourable senators have found, that 
public and press reaction reflects not only the depth of 
concern but also the breadth of opinion so amply demon- 
strated by the speakers in this debate. 


The government cannot hope to solve, by the measures 
proposed in this bill, all the ills caused by the use and 
misuse of cannabis, nor to reconcile the widely divergent 
views on how a solution can be found. I myself have 
serious doubts at the moment that some of these precise 
measures are the best that can be chosen. It is obvious that 
many honourable senators and others share my doubts. It 
is equally obvious that many stand on either side of the 
position I take now, and it is quite obvious that they will 
continue to stand on either side of a somewhat changed 
position that I might choose once we have heard the 
opinions of experts expressed in the committee hearings. 
This is the dilemma that will face all of us as we give 
clause-by-clause consideration to the bill in committee. I 
shall propose, if the bill passes second reading, to refer it 
to the Standing Senate Committee on Legal and Constitu- 
tional Affairs. 


Public concern about the potential hazards to health of 
cannabis users was ably demonstrated in the speech of 
Senator Sullivan, and again yesterday in the speeches of 
Senators Bonnell and Rowe. It is my belief, however, that 
while the government fully acknowledges those dangers it 
is, by means of this bill, endeavouring to establish the 
range and severity of the penal sanctions to be imposed for 


offences relating to cannabis. It would seem that the 
Standing Senate Committee on Legal and Constitutional 
Affairs is the most appropriate forum in which to consider 
those proposals. 


I wish to assure honourable senators that if they concur 
with my recommendation, the chairman of the committee 
has indicated that he will by no means ignore the very real 
concerns of all of us—and not just of those who have 
concentrated in the main on the physiological results of 
the use of cannabis—with regard to the medical aspects of 
this problem. He would hope to obtain up-to-date opinions, 
not only from former members of the LeDain Commission 
but also from other medical experts and researchers in the 
field of drugs. Naturally, the committee would also hope to 
hear from various law enforcement agencies and members 
of the judiciary charged with enforcing our laws on drugs, 
as well as from representatives of the general public who 
have a special interest or expertise in this subject and who 
wish to appear before the committee. 


The committee hearings on Bill S-19 will be of extraor- 
dinary importance and interest. I know all honourable 
senators will be anxious to assist the government in deter- 
mining whether the measures it proposes in this bill strike 
the most rational, the best possible, balance between the 
conflicting widespread and extremely serious problems 
caused by the use of cannabis. 


Motion agreed to and bill read second time. 


REFERRED TO COMMITTEE 


On motion of Senator Neiman, bill referred to the Stand- 
ing Senate Committee on Legal and Constitutional 
Affairs. 


NORTH ATLANTIC ASSEMBLY 


TWENTIETH ANNUAL SESSION, LONDON, ENGLAND—DEBATE 
CONCLUDED 


The Senate resumed from Thursday, December 5, the 
debate on the inquiry of Senator McDonald calling the 
attention of the Senate to the Twentieth Annual Session 
of the North Atlantic Assembly, held at London, England, 
from 11th to 16th November, 1974, and in particular to the 
discussions and proceedings of the session and the partici- 
pation therein of the delegation from Canada, and to the 
visit of the delegation from Canada with Canadian Forces 
in Germany. 


Hon. Paul C. Lafond: Honourable senators, I intend to 
be as brief as possible. 
[Translation] 


Honourable senators, because my contribution of last 
Tuesday evening was somewhat off the cuff, I hope you 
will permit me to say what I left out. I meant to pay my 
respects to Madam Speaker and tell her how much we 
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appreciate the high level of competence, charm and courte- 
sy she demonstrates every day in the discharge of her 
duties. 

[English] 

In concluding the debate on this inquiry, I wish to 
associate myself with the remarks of those who have 
preceded me in this debate. I want to deal, first of all, with 
the subject of Canadian representation at such meetings 
as the North Atlantic Assembly and the European Parlia- 
ment, which were the subjects of Senator van Roggen’s 
inquiry and Senator McDonald’s inquiries. 


At the November meeting of the North Atlantic 
Assembly, the Canadian delegation was made up of 12 
members, comprised of 11 from the House of Commons 
and one from the Senate. There were also two senators 
appointed as alternates. Let me draw some parallels. The 
United States delegation comprised 36 members, 15 repre- 
senting the Senate and 19 representing the House of Rep- 
resentatives. Because the Senate of the United States is an 
elected body, I should like to compare the Canadian dele- 
gation with that of the United Kingdom. The British 
delegation, made up of 18 members, comprised six mem- 
bers of the House of Lords and 12 members of the House of 
Commons. 


In my view, the selection committee should give some 
thqught to improving Senate representation at these meet- 
ings. I realize that on occasion not enough senators have 
expressed the desire to attend meetings of this type, but I 
think the actual membership of Canadian delegations to 
such meetings, in terms of delegates representing each 
House of Parliament, can certainly be improved. 


@ (1110) 


As to continuity in the delegation—and I am not preach- 
ing for a call—this year, after two year’s absence from the 
Economic Committee of the Assembly, I found that, with a 
minor amount of juggling between officers and between 
officials, many members of that committee were the same 
as in 1971. They had kept in contact and had been working 
together, and had arrived at some consensus on most 
issues that were nearly impossible to question by a fresh- 
man delegate, or one who had been an absentee for a 
couple of years. You must have entry and some tenure in 
such a working group if you are going to make an effective 
contribution and not remain a spectator. I think that 
should be kept in mind as well. 


In London, meetings of the association’s committees 
were held in Lancaster House on the first two days, and 
the plenary sessions convened later in Church House, 
where Parliament met in the forties after the bombing of 
Westminster. 


Greece was not represented at the meeting as it was at 
the tail end of a general election and had no legislature. 
Portugal, still in the process of identifying itself with the 
democratic option, had observer status only. 


The Economic Committee, while not giving up its hold 
of several years’ standing on multinational corporations, 
reflected the two major problems of the world currently, 
inflation and the energy crisis, and naturally the impact of 
each on the defence undertakings of NATO, as such, and 
of each of its members. Honourable senators will have 
followed statements emanating from several member 
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countries of NATO, notably the United Kingdom in the 
last several weeks, where the projections of the defence 
budgets, because of the inflation situation, are being 
drawn back. However, Senator McDonald stated these 
problems extremely well in his opening speech on this 
inquiry, and I shall not attempt to elaborate. 


The Economic Committee presented the association 
with two recommendations and two resolutions, which 
were adopted without amendment. The first of these 
recommendations was on economic problems within the 
Alliance, and the substance of the recommendation was: 


1. to establish within the Alliance the appropriate 
decision-making machinery necessary to secure the 
fullest possible economic cooperation within the 
Alliance; 


2. to implement point 11 of the Ottawa Declaration 
by ensuring that their security relationship be sup- 
ported by harmonious political and economic relations 
and by removing sources of conflict between their 
economic policies. 


The recommendation also expressed a few pious wishes 
to the end that the ministers of finance and ministers of 
economic affairs of member nations should probably meet 
together from time to time within NATO. However, obvi- 
ously in every one of the countries the ministers of such 
sectors of the various administrations have a multiplicity 
of platforms and international committees at which to 
meet, and therefore have very little wish to add another 
one. 


The second recommendation to help the member coun- 
tries of the Alliance was, in substance, this: 


1. to ensure, in every way possible, the maintenance 
of democracy in their own countries by preventing 
economic breakdown, financial instability and social 
unrest; 


2. to ensure a system of mutual economic assistance 
through loans and credits, export facilities, transfer of 
know-how, and other appropriate measures. 


The first draft resolution was o:: multinational corpora- 
tions and the Atlantic Alliance. This is one that has been 
hanging around the North Atlantic Council for four or five 
years and that is being resurrected, reshaped and 
re-passed at nearly every Assembly. The preamble to that 
draft resolution contains a paragraph to which Canada, 
among others, voiced some objection: 


Deploring the dubious role of some multinational oil 
companies which artificially kept supplies off the 
market and cut deliveries of supplies to NATO bases; 


Canada felt that this was rather strong language and 
hardly proven, and got some support from part of the 
British delegation and from the Norwegian delegation. 
However, we were overwhelmed in committee and in the 
plenary assembly as well. As I mentioned previously 
under the heading of continuity of representation, much 
spade work had been done over several months. Some of 
our fellow parliamentarians from the south of us, who had 
emerged the week previously from a general election, were 
obviously intent on taking a crack at some of the multina- 
tional petroleum corporations which these delegates felt 
had been rather unfair. 
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However, after the preamble, the substance of the reso- 
lution stated that it urged the member governments of the 
Atlantic Alliance: 


1. to strengthen current work which seeks common 
regulations on multinational corporations; 


2. to take into consideration at least the following 
items for any international agreement on multination- 
al corporations: each country’s policy on competition, 
investment, taxation, the capital market, monetary 
questions, the labour market and social matters; 


3. to complete those measures by the setting up of an 
international authority, patterned on the example of 
GATT. 


The fourth document, in the form of a resolution, dealt 
with energy supplies within the Atlantic Alliance and said 
that it urged the member governments of the Atlantic 
Alliance: 


1. to ensure short-term energy supplies 


(a) by seeking closer multilateral co-operation with 
oil producing countries to clarify mutual interests; 


(b) by providing attractive incentives for oil pro- 
ducing countries’ additional revenues to flow back 
to industrialized countries; 


(c) by imposing strong and efficient energy conser- 
vation programs on their countries; 


(d) by initiating, among consumer countries, a 
mutual guarantee on energy supplies and financial 
assistance for those member countries with deficits 
in balances of payments; 


2. to ensure long-term energy supplies 


(a) by further developing energy conservation 
technology; 


(b) by giving priority to research and development 
work on nuclear, geothermal and solar energy as 
well as on other possible alternative sources, where 
appropriate; 

(c) by widening international co-operation in all 
fields of energy research and development; 


3. to ensure the security of energy supplies for 
maintaining the strength of military defence co-opera- 
tion, in particular by providing for the immediate 
availability of adequate reserve stocks. 


This resolution was developed, planned and put through 
the Economics Committee, the Military Committee and 
the Scientific and Technical Affairs Committee. 


On top of these resolutions—the essential work of the 
committee—the committee was privileged to hear three 
invited speakers. The first was Senator Jackson of the 
United States. Honourable members of this chamber are 
familiar enough with Senator Jackson’s proposals and 
policies, and I need not go into detail on them. 


The second was Dr. Hans Tietmeyer, ministerial director 
of the federal economic affairs ministry in Bonn. He 
described to us the problems of inflation and the measures 
taken in the Federal Republic of Germany to fight it. 
Apparently they have been quite successful so far. Dr. 
Tietmeyer said that the inflation rate of 7 per cent in 
Germany meant that Germany therefore was in a more 
favourable position than any other country in the Euro- 
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pean Community, although the balance-of-payments sur- 
plus was overhealthy. Dr. Tietmeyer elaborated on the 
structure of labour unions in Germany and the arrange- 
ments for the full participation of labour unions in the 
management of corporations. This has meant that close 
tabs have been kept at all times on production and produc- 
tion quotas, with known effects, and that, as a result, little 
unemployment and few strikes have been experienced in 
German labour since 1945. It is ironic that this system— 
comprising only two or three labour unions to cover the 
entire nation, and closely integrated with management— 
was imposed on the West Germans by the British army of 
occupation immediately after the war. I say it is ironic 
that the British were able to impose such a system and be 
so successful with it in West Germany when one considers 
the labour difficulties existing today in England itself. 


To return to Dr. Tietmeyer, he said that there had been 
other developments since 1972-73—for example, several 
revaluations of the Deutschmark and flexible exchange 
rates. From the beginning of 1973 economic policy had 
been not only anti-cyclical but an attempt to stop inflation 
completely. An investment tax had been imposed on all 
investments and the proceeds had been frozen. All 
employed persons earning over DM 24,000 had been taxed 
an additional 10 per cent. In other words, anything above 
an income level of about $12,000 to $13,000 would be taxed 
an additional 10 per cent. Write-off facilities for invest- 
ment in the building industry were removed. The aim was 
to restrict demand both for consumption and investment 
so that the inflationary tendencies might be corrected. The 
policy had succeeded especially with relation to the price 
indices. Dr. Tietmeyer insisted that one of the keys to the 
success of their policy was the fact that they had tried and 
had succeeded in restricting demand. 


The third person to address the committee was Mr. Yves 
Laulan, director of Economic Services at the Société Géné- 
rale de Banque, Paris, former head of the Economic Direc- 
torate of NATO on the world economy and the financial 
situation of the Soviet Union. I will not go into detail on 
this, but I would like to give you the substance of one 
paragraph from the minutes of the meeting of November 
13, 1974, as I think it will be of interest to honourable 
senators. At that time Mr. Laulan told us that the Soviet 
Union had taken advantage of the changes of the last 12 
months; that its exports of 50 million tons of oil to the 
West had been worth $700 million a year, and that the 
income from the export of oil was now $3 billion a year. 
The Soviet Union had thus significantly increased its hard 
currency resources. In addition, Soviet gas was being sold 
to Western Europe, its wood and wood pulp exports had 
risen in price 400 per cent in the last year, while two- 
thirds of the world’s reserves of coal were located within 
its boundaries. The Soviet Union also enjoyed some of the 
largest gold reserves in the world, which were estimated 
by Mr. Laulan as being worth over $11 billion. A further 
source of income was the sale of weapons. An ironical 
trade triangle had developed, with western countries 
buying oil from the Middle East, which then used the 
dollars to purchase weapons from the Soviet Union. 


Honourable senators, that concludes my report on the 
Economic Committee of the North Atlantic Assembly. 
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I would like to inform honourable senators that having 
completed our sessions in London the Canadian delegation 
proceeded to Lahr, Germany. On the way we stopped at 
Vimy to pay our respects to the Canadian dead of World 
War I, and we were all very impressed with our monument 
there. I had never seen it before, and was deeply moved. 


Our visit with the Canadian forces in Lahr was a most 
valuable experience. It was, however, so well described to 
us by Senator McDonald that I shall not deal with it at 
this point. I endorse wholeheartedly all that he said, and 
join Senator Choquette in congratulating him and thank- 
ing him for his presentation. 


The Hon. the Speaker: As no other senator wishes to 
participate, this inquiry is considered as having been 
debated. 


BUSINESS OF THE SENATE 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, I move that the 
Senate do now adjourn to reassemble at the call of the bell 
at approximately 1.30. Before the motion is put, however, I 
would like to say that we are awaiting legislation from the 
other place, and I understand there will probably be two 
measures for our consideration at approximately 1.30. I 
have been advised as well that, given the normal expedi- 
tion of legislation, royal assent will probably be given at 
approximately 5 o’clock. This is the present estimated 
time. 


Motion agreed to. 
The Senate adjourned during pleasure. 


At 4.20 p.m. the sitting was resumed. 


DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Senator Perrault tabled: 


Interim report of the Textile and Clothing Board, 
dated December 17, 1974, pursuant to section 17(2) of 
the Textile and Clothing Board Act, Chapter 39, Stat- 
utes of Canada, 1970-71-72, respecting nylon fabrics. 

Report of the Textile and Clothing Board, dated 
July 11, 1974, on a re-examination of the situation 
respecting cotton terry towels and towelling. 

Report of the Textile and Clothing Board, dated 
September 18, 1974, to the Minister of Industry, Trade 
and Commerce, pursuant to section 19 of the Textile 
and Clothing Board Act, Chapter 39, Statutes of 
Canada, 1970-71-72, respecting cotton yarns. 

Report of the Textile and Clothing Board, dated 
December 11, 1974, on an inquiry respecting acrylic 
yarns. 

Report of the Textile and Clothing Board, dated 
October 30, 1974, on an inquiry respecting men’s and 
boy’s shirts. 
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HON. MURIEL McQUEEN FERGUSSON, P.C. 
SPEECHES AT UNVEILING OF PORTRAIT IN SENATE FOYER 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, all of us recall 
the memorable occasion when the portrait of the former 
Speaker of the Senate, the Honourable Muriel McQueen 
Fergusson, was unveiled in the foyer of the Senate. With 
leave of the house I would now request that the speeches 
delivered on that occasion be printed as an appendix to the 
Debates of the Senate of this day. 


The Hon. the 
senators? 


Speaker: Is it agreed, honourable 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 
(For text of speeches, see appendix, pp. 469-471) 


EXPORT DEVELOPMENT ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—FIRST READING 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 
sage had been received from the House of Commoms with 
Bill C-9, to amend the Export Development Act. 


Bill read first time. 


SECOND READING 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the second time? 


Hon. Léopold Langlois, with leave of the Senate and 
notwithstanding rule 44(1)(f), moved that the bill be now 
read the second time. 


He said: Honourable senators, in April 1973 the Senate 
passed a bill to amend the Export Development Act. That 
bill, which was introduced by Senator van Roggen, was an 
interim measure to raise the financial ceiling for the 
long-term lending facilities of the corporation pending the 
preparation of a more comprehensive bill. I am now able to 
commend that comprehensive bill, Bill C-9, to the Senate. 


The Export Development Corporation, known as EDC, is 
a crown corporation whose purpose is to facilitate and 
develop export trade by provision of important export-ori- 
ented financial facilities. It was established in 1969 as the 
successor to the Export Credits Insurance Corporation. 
The functions of the corporation are (1) to make loans to 
foreign buyers of Canadian capital equipment and ser- 
vices on terms and conditions which are competitive with 
those of other major trading nations; (2) to ensure Canadi- 
an firms against non-payment when Canadian goods and 
services are sold abroad; and (3) to guarantee financial 
institutions against loss where they are involved in 
financing export transactions, and to ensure Canadians 
against loss of their investments abroad by reason of 
political actions. 


The main purpose of Bill C-9 is to provide for increases 
in the corporation’s financial ceiling in each of its areas of 
activity. These increases are required to sustain the 
expansion of successful Canadian export activities, and it 
is intended that these increases shall serve the require- 
ments of the Canadian exporting community for several 
years. 

In addition, honourable senators, there are a number of 
technical and administrative amendments proposed, the 
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purpose of which is to clarify some definitions and 
improve some administrative procedures where experi- 
ence has shown that a change will enable the Export 
Development Corporation to serve Canadian exporters 
and investors more efficiently. The export credit insur- 
ance facilities apply mainly to exports of commodities, 
manufactured goods and services which are sold on short- 
and medium-term credit—that is, up to five years. 


The present ceiling totals $1 billion, which is made up of 
$500 million for the corporation risks under sections 24 to 
26 inclusive, and $500 million for the government’s risk, 
covered under sections 27 and 28 of the act, the latter 
being for situations that are not normally appropriate for 
the corporations’ accounts but which in the opinion of the 
Minister of Industry, Trade and Commerce and the cabi- 
net are in the national interest. 


It is proposed further that the ceiling for each of these 
sections be raised from $500 million to $750 million, 
increasing the total export credit insurance facility from 
$1 billion to $1.5 billion. When speaking of expanded EDC 
activity, attention is usually focused on the growth of its 
long-term lending, of which I shall be speaking shortly, 
but it is also important to realize that there has been 
important growth in the sectors of exports covered by the 
insurance program. 


In 1973 the volume of exports insured was $565 million, 
more than double the amount of five years ago. Prospects 
are that the volume of coverage for 1974 will exceed $700 
million. Consequently there is need to increase the insur- 
ance ceilings to provide adequately for continued growth 
in years ahead. 


The foreign investment insurance program was estab- 
lished in 1969 and is the newest of EDC’s facilities. The 
current ceiling is $150 million and it is proposed that this 
be increased to $250 million. At present there are some $30 
million-worth of policies outstanding, with a further $125 
million-worth of projects under active consideration. The 
amount of the proposed increase in the ceiling is intended 
to provide for future requirements over at least a three- 
year period and will facilitate the entry of Canadian firms 
into international joint ventures. Such joint ventures are 
suited to Canadian commercial policy and the develop- 
ment policies of most foreign governments, because local 
knowledge and capital supply by resident partners can be 
blended with Canadian capital and engineering technolo- 
gy. In fact, in most countries today a joint venture is the 
only viable vehicle for facilitating Canadian investment in 
foreign markets. The joint venture ensures a foreign coun- 
try of a real commitment on the part of Canadian engi- 
neers and management and protects the Canadian equity 
position. 


An expanded foreign investment insurance service, as 
provided by Bill C-9, will help to encourage and facilitate 
sound Canadian joint ventures in other countries. The 
facility for long-term loans and guarantees applies to 
exports of capital goods and services with customarily 
justified credit terms in excess of five years. The current 
series total $1,950,000,000, made up of $1,500,000,000 for 
section 29, the corporate account, and $450 million for 
section 31, the government account. It is proposed that 
these ceilings be raised from $1,500 million to $4,250 mil- 
lion for section 29, and from $450 million to $850 million 
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for section 31, increasing the total lending ceiling from 
$1,950 million to a total of $5.1 billion. This increase may 
be startling to honourable senators and, indeed, it is one of 
major significance. The dimension of the increase results 
from two factors: a change in the definition of the ceiling 
and, more importantly, a reflection of the remarkable 
success of Canadian capital equipment and service sup- 
pliers in winning contracts abroad. Of these, the most 
important reason is the remarkable continuing success of 
our capital goods and services producers in winning over- 
seas orders. These exporters include suppliers of engineer- 
ing and technical services, transportation equipment such 
as ships, aircraft, locomotives, and off-highway vehicles, 
telecommunications equipment, heavy duty electrical 
goods and power generation equipment, including our 
CANDU nuclear power system, forest industries equip- 
ment, steel mills and a variety of other items related to 
such areas as chemical processing, pollution control and 
scientific research. 


@ (1630) 


Our manufacturers have penetrated new foreign mar- 
kets and have developed a momentum of success which 
has resulted in the employment of a significant number of 
skilled Canadians. An essential element of this success has 
been the availability of internationally competitive long- 
term financing from EDC. During the sixties EDC lending 
averaged approximately $50 million per year, but in 1970 it 
reached $100 million. It has grown markedly in each sub- 
sequent year, and in 1973 signed loan agreements totalled 
$463 million. For 1974, EDC long-term lending will exceed 
$650 million. This will be made up of over $500 million 
under section 29 and some $157 million under section 31. 
This is an unprecedented level of capital goods export 
activity, but all current indications are that these levels 
can be sustained and that they will, in fact, grow in future 
years. Therefore, the levels of the proposed ceilings are 
necessary to accommodate this activity, and it is expected 
that they will provide a reasonable period of some three to 
five years before the ceilings will again have to be 
reviewed by Parliament. The need for the new ceilings is 
more urgent than might appear on the surface. The $650 
million lending level for 1974 relates to projects which 
have been before the EDC for a considerable period. In 
addition to this, there is more than $2 billion in the 
pipeline at various stages of development. New projects 
continue to come forward. The point is that there is a long 
gestation period between an initial inquiry seeking confir- 
mation of financing availability and the signing of an 
agreement. 


EDC is virtually committed to the limit of its present 
ceilings, and difficulties will arise if new legislation is not 
forthcoming at this time. It is important to ensure that we 
do not risk disruption in the continuity of our capital 
goods export sales. Continued growth and competitiveness 
of the capital goods and services industries is, to my mind, 
crucial to the health of the Canadian economy. 


Honourable senators, we are all aware, I am sure, that 
Canada has one of the fastest growing labour forces in the 
industrialized world and one of the largest export sectors, 
relative to the whole economy, among industrialized coun- 
tries. The capital goods industries provide many jobs for 
Canadians, either directly or through the demand for 
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components and raw materials. A healthy and growing 
capital goods industry will be an important element in the 
continuing implementation of job-creation policies. 


We are trying to upgrade our raw materials for export to 
assure that the value added in the upgrading process takes 
place in Canada. We are also striving to increase the 
export of Canadian manufactured goods for the same 
reasons. If we are to be successful, the market opportuni- 
ties for the products of our capital goods industries must 
be attacked on an internationally competitive basis. 


It is a fact of life that official support institutions exist 
in each country with which Canada must compete. These 
institutions exist to make financial services available to 
cover risks, credit terms and credit rates which are con- 
tractually more favourable than the facilities normally 
available in the private sector. The existence of such 
official support institutions means that Canadian export- 
ers need the same package of financial services in order to 
compete effectively. These services are needed because the 
foreign buyer considers the commercial terms offered and 
then compares the complete package with that offered by, 
for instance, the Japanese, the Americans, or the French, 
all of whom stand ready and able to support their 
exporters. 


Honourable senators should be aware that the lack of a 
fully competitive export financing facility in Canada 
would critically impair the ability of the Canadian capital 
goods and services industry to compete internationally. It 
should be emphasized that the services of EDC are not 
provided to buy foreign orders with cheap financing—that 
is, EDC only matches foreign competition; it does not 
undercut it. Thus, EDC financing is available only to 
exporters who are thoroughly competitive in the commer- 
cial fundamentals of price, quality, delivery, and even 
after-sales service. 


With the continuing need in Canada to provide jobs at 
an extremely rapid rate, a healthy capital goods order 
book will be a valuable hedge against the possibility of 
severe contractions in foreign demands. Additionally, in 
such a situation, the international competition for export 
orders will be intense. A strong EDC program will be an 
essential element in maintaining Canada’s international 
competitiveness. In the discharge of this very important 
function, the EDC will work increasingly closely with the 
Canadian chartered banks, and it is the policy of the EDC 
to seek maximum private sector participation in a loan 
consistent with providing internationally competitive 
financing. 

' The combining of private sector and EDC financing will 
be structured in each case to match the financing offered 
by the official support institutions of other competing 
countries. EDC lending is, basically, undertaken on the 
authority of its board of directors. As honourable senators 
are aware, the board of directors is composed of senior 
government officials, as well as representatives of the 
Canadian private sector. EDC operates according to com- 
mercial criteria. It does not make imprudent loans to 
secure capital goods business at any cost. EDC requires 
that the terms of the loan be appropriate to the transaction 
and consistent with international practice, and that the 
project for which the loan is made is commercially viable. 
EDC is prudent also in ar anging for the security of its 


commitments, and frequently obtains unconditional gov- 
ernment or central bank guarantees of payments. 


Honourable senators are aware, no doubt, of the govern- 
ment proposal for a Federal Business Development Bank 
to assist small businesses in their domestic endeavours. 
The legislation in connection with that was dealt with 
earlier this week. In addition, there will be a complete 
range of EDC services to assist small businesses in their 
export activities. There is a considerable degree of small 
business involvement with the export credit insurance 
program. At the end of 1973, 939 insurance policies were 
outstanding. Of this number, 727 were short term, relating 
mainly to sales of consumer goods, and 212 were issued for 
capital goods and services. Fifty-six per cent of the con- 
sumer goods policies were issued for an annual export 
sales volume of under $100,000, while 33 per cent of the 
capital goods policies were for sales of goods and services, 
each under $100,000. 
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I have pointed out that in the short- and medium-term 
credit areas EDC is heavy involved with small business 
through its insurance program. This is not to say, however, 
that small business does not benefit importantly from the 
long term financing facilities. The exporter of record may 
often be a large firm located in a major industrial area, but 
the chain of sub-suppliers extends to all parts of Canada, 
and down to the smallest Canadian manufacturers. This 
effect is reinforced by EDC’s minimum 80 per cent 
Canadian content policy. For instance, a CANDU nuclear 
power systems sale would involve upwards of 200 Canadi- 
an suppliers, with contracts ranging to a low of some $500 
in some instances. 


In addition, EDC also makes long term loans or guaran- 
tees directly to foreign borrowers to finance export of 
capital goods and services sold by Canadian business. For 
instance, the Minister of Industry, Trade and Commerce 
announced earlier this year in Winnipeg that EDC made a 
loan of $500,000 to Poland for the purchase of pre-stressed 
concrete manufacturing equipment for Spiroll Corpora- 
tion of Winnipeg. That is a further indication of EDC’s 
ability and willingness to assist small business. This very 
recent decision of the board will provide financing for 
capital projects, irrespective of size, including those below 
$1 million, in order to provide small Canadian businesses 
with lending facilities that are competitive with arrange- 
ments available to exporters in other countries. 


Success in sustaining high exports and meaningful 
growth over the long term will depend on our success in 
stimulating the growth of the right kind of industries. For 
the 1980s and beyond, these are industries that do more 
than just create jobs. They must create jobs for an increas- 
ingly well-trained labour force, which in turn is essential 
in order to keep Canada in the forefront of high technolo- 
gy industries. But it is these industries that, more often 
than not, depend on continuous access to foreign markets 
in order to stay competitive. 


An example is that of engineering consultants. An 
increasing number of them are working all over the world. 
Indeed, so they must if they are to stay pre-eminent in 
their field. It is, of course, precisely in this sector of high 
technology capital goods and services industries that EDC 
support is essential. If this support were withdrawn or 
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curtailed in the interests of short-term considerations, 
damage for long term development prospects would be out 
of all proportion to whatever short-term benefits may be 
realized. It is another way of saying that export markets 
are essential to the long-term well-being of the company. 
While they are essential, the company must maintain and 
try to expand its foothold in foreign markets on a continu- 
ing basis. International business is much too competitive 
to allow us the luxury to venture around when it is 
convenient—for instance, when economic activity is slack 
at home—and to stay out of foreign markets when domes- 
tic demand is brisk. 


Honourable senators, in conclusion let me emphasize 
that the Export Development Corporation has an essential 
role to play in the industrial development of Canada. The 
next few years are critical in this development, but they 
hold considerable opportunity to develop export markets 
as each home manufacturing industry builds on the base 
of our resources. The provisions of this bill will ensure 
that the facilities of EDC are available to technicalize to 
the fullest extent the opportunities of the coming year. 


Honourable senators, before resuming my seat I should 
like to give some further information concerning this 
program of EDC. From information received today from 
the corporation, I understand there has been no loss so far 
with this program. On the other hand, I have been 
informed that the rate of financing is flexible. For exam- 
ple, during the last year this rate ranged from a low of 7 
per cent to a high of between 8 and 9 per cent. I am told 
that in recent years this rate was approximately 6 per 
cent. With these remarks, all that is left to me is to 
commend to the house the passing of this bill. 


Hon. Allister Grosart: Honourable senators, after the 
full explanation of the bill that we have received I am sure 
you would be disappointed if I did not at this time make 
the usual objection—usual but so far ineffective—to 
having to deal with a bill of this importance at this 
particular time and with this deadline. As a matter of fact, 
I am really reluctant to speak at all on this bill, under the 
circumstances. On the other hand, I do not want to do 
anything that would contribute to the reputation we get 
under these circumstances of being a mere rubber stamp. 


We can take some comfort in the fact that the House of 
Commons itself has to hustle through this bill at the last 
moment, although it was introduced there on October 4. 
Under our rules I am not permitted to criticize the House 
of Commons, so perhaps I may suggest a criticism of the 
government for allowing this bill to take so long to go 
through the House of Commons. We have the usual story, 
of course, that there were other bills and that the house 
has been busy with other matters, and so on. Nevertheless, 
it seems to me incredible that a bill introduced on October 
4, the passage of which is described as urgent, should not 
have come to us before now. Of course, it would have come 
to us before now if we had had the courage to say we 
would not deal with bills under such circumstances, by the 
suspending of rules and giving, as I presume we will be 
expected to do, three readings to a bill in about an hour. 
There have been threats from time to time, not merely 
from this group but from the other side, that one of these 
days we will say, “Regardless of Christmas, regardless of 
schedules, regardless of the convenience of the House of 


{Senator Langlois. | 


Commons, we won’t do it.” I believe that day will come. 
Perhaps not in my time, but I believe it will come sooner 
or later, and on that momentous day I think the public, the 
press and the members of the House of Commons will stop 
saying, ‘We can treat this place as just a rubber stamp.” 


@ (1650) 


I said I was reluctant to speak on the bill under these 
circumstances, but I think for the benefit of the Senate it 
is essential that we do consider that there are other sides 
to the glowing picture given to us by the Deputy Leader of 
the Government about the operation of the EDC. I do not 
disagree with that glowing picture, nor do I disagree with 
the importance that he has attached to the further de- 
velopment of the lending facilities, the insurance facilities 
and the guarantee facilities available to the EDC. 


There is no question that in operating in this way 
nationally we are doing no more than placing our Canadi- 
an firms in a competitive position with their export com- 
petitors around the world. Without this kind of support we 
would be the boy scouts of the world. There have been 
complaints, of course, that this is again a form of non- 
tariff barrier. Perhaps it is. If it is, it is a non-tariff barrier 
which everybody is using today—and other countries are 
using it in a much more massive way than we are and with 
effects that on some occasions, of which I have personal 
knowledge, have made it impossible for Canadian firms to 
compete merely because, to use the phrase used by the 
deputy minister, we could not offer the same kind of 
concessional “package” in regard to payment for goods 
that other countries are able to offer. 


It must be said, however, that as a country Canada is in 
a unique position in the world. We are the only major 
industrial country, with the possible exception of Aus- 
tralia, whose goods do not have free access to a market of 
at least 100 million people. The United States does have 
that kind of market; the members of the European Com- 
munity now have that kind of market; the Chinese have it 
and the Indians have it; but the Canadians do not. Never- 
theless, we are reliant on international trade to a degree 
not surpassed by any other country, with the possible 
exception of New Zealand. Canadian per capita trade is, 
for example, four times that of the United States, four 
times that of Japan, twice that of the United Kingdom, 
twice that of France and one and a half times that of 
Germany. So there is no question of the importance of this 
kind of support being available to Canadian firms. 


The increase in the ceiling is of very large proportions, 
from less than $2 billion to more than $5 billion. I make no 
objection to that, because the EDC financing in the past 
has certainly proved its worth in many ways. I will sug- 
gest in a moment, however, that there are certain major 
aspects of its method of operation which should be 
examined. 


We are facing at the present time a downward trend in 
export markets, which makes it all the more necessary 
that we should equip Canadian firms with the necessary 
capital and the other assistance, insurance and guarantees, 
that will make them competitive in these markets. 


I am also happy that, so far, the EDC has required, in its 
lending activities at least, 80 per cent Canadian content in 
the goods that it finances. 
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Having said that, and agreeing fully with the necessity 
of the operation of the EDC and with the increased ceiling, 
I might suggest that there are some questions that need to 
be asked about the operation of the EDC. I am going to 
suggest that one of the ways out of this rubber stamp 
situation for the Senate might be for the chairman of the 
National Finance Committee—which I assume would be 
the committee to deal with this—to seek a reference from 
the Senate to call the officials of the EDC before that 
committee subsequently, which would be quite within our 
rules, in order to ask them some of the questions which I 
am now going to put. They are important questions, to 
which the Senate should have answers on its record. 


Senator Benidickson: As a member of the committee, I 
would support that. 


Senator Grosart: Thank you. Perhaps Senator Benidick- 
son would consider conveying that suggestion to the chair- 
man of the committee, who is probably a better friend of 
his than of mine. I do not wish to indicate by that that the 
chairman is not a friend of mine, but there are degrees of 
friendship in this place. 


I say that the EDC is necessary, but we are not entirely 
sure that it is completely efficient. We should have more 
information about its borrowing costs, for example—that 
is, the cost of borrowing money by the government to 
provide these very large amounts, as compared to the 
interest rates charged. In my mind, at least, there are some 
serious questions that need to be asked on these matters. 
We are lending money to foreign governments at rates of 
interest that are much lower than the rate at which any 
Canadian businessman can borrow in Canada. The 
so-called “prime rate” of EDC loans is considerably lower. 
The Leader of the Government mentioned figures which 
he had just received, and these apparently indicate that 
EDC rates are now 7, possibly 8, perhaps even up to 9 per 
cent. If the prime rate is 9 per cent it is still lower than the 
prime rate at which any Canadian business, no matter 
how large, can borrow, and these are loans to foreign 
governments. 


Of course, it can be said that we have to be competitive 
in the world market, but I think we should have a little 
more evidence as to why. Are these rates too low? What is 
the cost to the Canadian public? The EDC borrows money 
and lends it, but it does not make a profit; indeed it must 
have a loss—a substantial loss. As far as I know, we have 
no information whatsoever at this moment, as we are 
considering this bill, as to what the actual cost to the EDC 
is. We have no information at the moment on the number 
of loans that may be in default, the number of transactions 
insured by the EDC that may have lost money, or the 
defaults that may have taken place in the guarantees to 
financial institutions under this act. 


Then, of course, there is the question of the identity of 
the people we lend this money to. To what countries do we 
lend it? I am not one who subscribes to any broad theory 
of relating our overseas activities too tightly to the politi- 
cal conditions in a country, but I wonder whether we 
should be lending money to OPEC countries—those oil- 
rich countries that are making life a little difficult for us 
at present. Should we actually be lending them money? 
We are talking, for instance, of lending money to Iran. 


We have, of course, lent money outside of the OPEC 
countries, for example, to Yugoslavia, to the United Arab 
Republic, and to India, somewhat to our regret—certainly 
in respect to the nuclear reactor and the explosion that the 
Indians engineered not long ago. 


Should we be lending to countries that are richer than 
we are? There are some of those in the world. We are not 
the richest country in the world, by any means. I am glad 
to say that the evidence I have is that, in order of amount, 
the largest outstanding loans from Canada at the moment 
are to Mexico, Brazil, India, Panama, and finally the 
United Kingdom. I think the Senate would be interested 
in examining the officials as to how this came about. Are 
these the countries to which most of our lending facilities 
should be extended? I do not know, but I am suggesting 
that it is the kind of information that we should have. 


Then there is the question of distribution as between 
countries. There is no limit at the moment as to the 
percentage of the total lending facilities, insurance facili- 
ties or guaranteeing facilities that are available to any one 
country. It has been suggested that there should be a rule 
of thumb to the effect that no country should have more 
than ten per cent. I do not believe that that has been 
exceeded at the moment—that is, as far as I have been able 
to find out—but I must add that I have not had too much 
time to try to find out. 


@ (1700) 


Then there is the question that the deputy leader raised 
and attempted to assure us on. I was not completely 
assured. I take no exception to the figures he gave other 
than to say that they are not global in the sense of the 
total expenditures under this bill. There is the serious 
question as to whether we are over-financing multination- 
al corporations. Is the distribution of the use of these 
facilities as between large and small business what it 
should be? Personally, I do not think it is. Although I do 
not believe it is in the act, it seems to be a general policy 
of the corporation not to extend long term loans for less 
than $1 million. The figures which the deputy leader 
quoted, as I understood them, referred only to short- and 
medium-term loans, and the situation may well be differ- 
ent there. 


Then there are those who say that this money might 
better be spent at home. Again the deputy leader made 
reference to that, and implied that perhaps in the short 
term this could appear to be justified, but in the long term 
it might not. I would be inclined to agree, but it has been 
said that we need capital in Canada very badly. Many 
Canadian firms in respect to their penetration of the 
domestic market are limited greatly by lack of capital. It is 
true that there are other facilities within the government 
structure to assist small business, but the information I 
have is that they are not going to get the loans at the same 
rate from any government agency or private sector agency 
as some of these foreign countries are able to get them 
from the EDC. It is a question that I think we should 
satisfy our minds on. There may be a good answer to it, 
but I should like to know why a Canadian firm going to 
the Industrial Development Bank has to pay 10 or 10% per 
cent while a foreign country gets loans at 7 per cent and, 
even today, at not more than 9 per cent. There may be an 
answer to that, and if there is I should like to have it. 
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The deputy leader referred to the board of directors. The 
board of directors, as I understand it, is comprised of six 
public servants and five representatives of private indus- 
try, and I should be interested to know why that is the 
division. I would be inclined to think that the board might 
operate more efficiently if it had a majority from the 
private sector, although I can see certain objections to 
that. 


Then, honourable senators, there is the question of the 
degree to which the EDC really tries to promote private 
sector financing. The deputy leader did refer to this point, 
and mentioned that they have tried to bring in the com- 
mercial banks. But there seems to me to be some evidence 
that we are away behind our opposite number in the 
United States in using government financing to induce the 
private sector to match that money. I believe that in the 
United States, as a matter of policy, they pretty well insist 
on the private sector matching government loans. I realize 
we are not in the same situation as the United States—we 
have less access to capital than they have—but again that 
is a question to which I should like to have an answer, and 
I believe that all honourable senators would. 


Honourable senators, although I believe that in almost 
any other circumstances it would be our duty to recom- 
mend that this bill go to a committee, I am not going to 
make that suggestion at this time, and have said so to the 
deputy leader. I regret I have to take that position, and 
trust that through the offices of Senator Benidickson, the 
leader, or the deputy leader, my suggestion might be 
passed on. It would, to some extent, extricate us from this 
intolerable situation in which we find ourselves with 
respect to a bill such as this. 


Senator Benidickson: You are also a member of the 
committee. 


Hon. Léopold Langlois: Honourable senators— 


The Hon. the Speaker: I must remind honourable sena- 
tors that if the Honourable Senator Langlois speaks now 
his speech will have the effect of closing the debate on the 
motion for second reading of this bill. 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, I deplore as 
much as my honourable friend the fact that a bill of this 
importance was received here at this late stage. Due to the 
pressure of time, I shall not have the opportunity to speak 
to all the questions posed by the Deputy Leader of the 
Opposition. I merely refer him to the report of the Export 
Development Corporation. The last one I have is for 1972. 


Senator Grosart: I also have that. 


Senator Langlois: I will say immediately that I wel- 
come most heartily Senator Grosart’s suggestion that the 
Standing Senate Committee on National Finance be asked 
to study the operations of this crown corporation. The 
method by which that would probably be done is by 
referral of the annual report of the corporation to that 
committee, and at the next opportunity I shall be very 
pleased to make such a motion, if the chairman of the 
committee does not do so. I do not wish to give an under- 
taking on his behalf, but I am sure he will welcome the 
idea and, most likely, will himself make such a motion to 
the house at the next opportunity. 


[Senator Grosart.] 


The honourable senator made remarks in connection 
with the lower rates for this export program as compared 
to the rates generally charged in Canada. However, as I 
said in my presentation, the success of this program is 
based on the policy of the corporation to match competi- 
tion rather than to underbid competition from other 
exporting countries. This explains why in many instances, 
generally speaking, the rates of financing must at times be 
much lower than those in existence in this country. This is 
part of the subsidization of our export trade, and I am sure 
that my honourable friend has no doubt in his mind that 
the economy of Canada is in serious need of a support 
program for our manufacturing industries. As I also men- 
tioned, the economy generally benefits from this program. 


It is regrettable that this bill will not be referred to a 
committee. I believe the deputy leader agrees that, due to 
pressure of time, we will not be able to have this bill 
considered in committee. However, I wish to assure him 
that this is not creating a precedent. I wish to assure him 
of that, and that under normal circumstances the bill 
would have been so referred. I repeat that I am in favour 
of his proposal that the Standing Senate Committee on 
National Finance be requested to study the operation of 
this corporation. 


@ (1710) 


Motion agreed to and bill read second time. 


THIRD READING 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the third time? 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, with leave of 
the Senate, and notwithstanding rule 45(1)(b), I move 
that the bill be now read the third time. 


Motion agreed to and bill read third time and passed. 


PUBLIC SERVICE EMPLOYMENT ACT 
PUBLIC SERVICE STAFF RELATIONS ACT 
PUBLIC SERVICE SUPERANNUATION ACT 

INTERPRETATION ACT 


BILL TO AMEND—FIRST READING 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 
sage had been received from the House of Commons with 
Bill C-38, respecting the office of the Secretary to the 
Cabinet for Federal-Provincial Relations and respecting 
the Clerk of the Privy Council. 


Bill read first time. 


SECOND READING 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the second time? 


Hon. George MclIlraith, with leave of the Senate and 
notwithstanding rule 44(1)(f), moved that the bill be now 
read a second time. 


He said: Honourable senators, this is a short bill. Its 
terms are straightforward and for that, among other rea- 
sons, I rather admire it. The drafting pleases me very 
much. 
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The purpose of the bill is direct and simple. It is to 
increase the capability of the government in carrying out 
its responsibility in the field of federal-provincial rela- 
tions. The main intent of the bill is simply expressed in 
clause 1 which says that the Governor in Council may 
appoint: 

(a.1) the Secretary to the Cabinet for Federal-Provin- 
cial Relations; 


This bill was forecast in the Speech from the Throne, 
but the debate on the motion for an Address in reply to the 
Speech from the Throne unfortunately did not draw as 
much attention to this important question as it might 
have. 


I should like to recall to the minds of honourable sena- 
tors two sentences from the Speech from the Throne: 


In the inter-related society and economy of today, a 
clear distribution of responsibilities among the differ- 
ent levels of government in a federal state cannot in 
practical application have the neat precision that it 
has in political theory. Few actions can be taken by 
one level of government without affecting, or taking 
into account, the policies and programs of another. 


In this era of ever-increasing incursion of government at 
all levels into the activities of the lives of people, it 
becomes more and more important that the process of 
consultation between the various levels of government, 
whether federal, provincial or municipal, be effective. 


In an effort to make this consultative process effective, 
a division on federal-provincial relations was set up 
within the Privy Council in 1968 and it has operated since 
that time. With the increasing need for effective direction 
of the federal government’s activity in that field, we now 
have Bill C-38. The consultative process has functioned 
continuously in the area of federal-provincial relations 
since Confederation, but it has accelerated with the 
changes in the concept of the role of government in society 
since Confederation. 


To illustrate in a rough way that rate of acceleration, in 
1964 there were some 109 federal-provincial meetings, 
whereas in 1973 there were 332. It should also be obvious 
to everyone that the activities of the government in the 
field of social security, having expanded as they have in 
recent years, and, indeed, in the field of economic develop- 
ment, rather than leaving it exclusively to the private 
sector of the country in a largely unregulated way, have 
also increased. One need only look at the topical subject of 
resource development to realize the extent to which the 
government’s activities in that area have expanded. 
Another field in which government activities have been 
expanded is in relation to the question of the patriation of 
our Constitution. I, for one, regard this subject as one 
which will require increasing attention in the years ahead. 


It must be obvious to all that there is a need for the best 
possible machinery to service the federal government’s 
activities in these areas. I believe that all persons, even 
those who are critical of the government’s actions in the 
conduct of its affairs in those areas, would agree to the 
need for a strengthening of the capability of the govern- 
ment in these areas. 


As to the bill itself, clause 1 deals with an amendment to 
the Public Service Employment Act, allowing for the 


appointment of a secretary to the Cabinet for federal-pro- 
vincial relations. There is an incidental change made in 
that respect about which I have not spoken. In 1940, with 
the formalizing of the work of recording decisions of the 
Cabinet, the title provided in the legislation of “Clerk of 
the Privy Council’ had added to it “Secretary to the 
Cabinet.” That is the designation that has been used for 
the Clerk of the Privy Council since 1940. This change, 
therefore, is made to clarify that, to correct it and bring it 
into line. The remaining clauses are purely incidental. 


In view of the fact that I shall not request that this bill 
be referred to committee, I should make reference to 
clause 2, which amends the Public Service Staff Relations 
Act by adding thereto the words ‘‘Federal-Provincial Rela- 
tions Office”. Part I of Schedule I of that act reads: 

@ (1720) 


Departments and other portions of the public ser- 
vice of Canada in respect of which Her Majesty as 
represented by the Treasury Board is the employer. 


It is simply for that purpose. 
The next amendment is: 


Part II of Schedule A to the Public Service Superan- 
nuation Act is amended by adding thereto the 
following: 


“Secretary to the Cabinet for Federal-Provincial 
Relations and the Federal-Provincial Relations 
Office” 


Schedule A, Part I, of the act is a list of boards, commis- 
sions and corporations forming part of the Public Service. 


The next incidental amendment is to section 28 of the 
Interpretation Act, and it simply provides for adding 
thereto, immediately after the definition “broadcasting”, 
the following definition: 


“Clerk of the Privy Council” or “Clerk of the 
Queen’s Privy Council” means the Clerk of the Privy 
Council and Secretary to the Cabinet; 


It is a purely incidental amendment. 


Honourable senators, following the Throne Speech on 
September 30 a press release was issued announcing the 
intention of the government to appoint Mr. Gordon Rob- 
ertson to the position being created in this bill if and when 
it received passage through the house—namely, the posi- 
tion of Secretary to the Cabinet for Federal-Provincial 
Relations. It is perhaps not appropriate to say more here 
than that. I think all senators will be delighted by the fact 
that this subject is going to receive the attention of a 
person of the calibre of Mr. Robertson, as the responsible 
administrative head of the office. I have had the good 
fortune to observe his work fairly closely over the last 
decade, and I have nothing but admiration and respect for 
his character and capacity as applied to his work in this 
field. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


Senator McIlraith: Honourable senators, I commend the 
bill to your favourable consideration. 

Hon. Allister Grosart: Honourable senators, I am sure 
this is a bill of which we can approve, because I doubt if 
anybody would gainsay the simple statement that if any- 
thing can improve federal-provincial relations it will be 
very much to the benefit of Canada. I am not saying that 
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critically, but I think the evidence is that federal-provin- 
cial relations are not generally improving with time. The 
oil policy is one excellent example, and there are many 
others. 


I am sure the creation of this office will at least put 
federal-provincial relations on the kind of level that the 
provinces have asked for for a long time. Provincial 
premiers and others have said over and over again, “Who 
do we talk to in Ottawa?” I am sure this will go a long way 
to answering that question. 


It has, of course, been suggested that we go further and 
have a minister for federal-provincial relations. I myself 
would be inclined to agree with that, if it were not that it 
would add to what Senator O’Leary was objecting to the 
other day, more big government, a larger cabinet. If I were 
pressed, however, I would say that there are some cabinet 
offices that could be dropped, and perhaps even some 
cabinet ministers who might be summoned here, to permit 
the setting up of such a ministry. That may come in time. 


I agree with the remarks of Senator Mcllraith, who has 
long experience, both with the matters that will be con- 
sidered in this office and with the person it is suggested 
will fulfil the office. Mr. Gordon Robertson has certainly 
had an outstanding record in the public service of Canada, 
and I am sure there could not have been a better choice for 
this important position. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


Senator Grosart: I agree with Senator Mcllraith’s 
suggestion that it is not necessary to send this bill to 
committee. 


Senator Deschatelets: May I ask Senator Mcllraith a 
question? Of course, I agree with everything that has been 
said—but there is nothing in the bill about the exact 
responsibilities of the appointee, Mr. Robertson. Do I 
understand that from now on it is Mr. Robertson who will 
facilitate and co-ordinate the relations between the prov- 
inces and the federal government? Do I understand he is 
to be the person responsible? I ask that because there is 
nothing in this bill about the frame within which he is 
going to act. 


Senator MclIlraith: Yes, that will be his responsibility 
and the responsibility of that office. There has been a 
division of the Privy Council Office dealing with the 
subject of federal-provincial relations since 1968, and it 
has been headed by a deputy secretary in the Privy Coun- 
cil Office. 


The Privy Council Office, curiously enough, is referred 
to in the British North America Act and the title has been 
brought forward from that time but there is not a statute, 
as in the case of the Department of Public Works, for 
instance, delineating the duties and responsibilities of the 
office. 


Senator Forsey: Honourable senators, before this bill 
passes, there are some questions I should like to ask 
Senator Mcllraith. First of all, what is going to happen to 
the deputy secretary who, I gather, has been more or less 
doing this job? Is he or she to be superseded, downgraded, 
or what? 


Senator MclIlraith: No, he will not be downgraded, and I 
would not say his work has been. He has not been doing 


{Senator Grosart.] 


the job just more or less; he has done it pretty well, and 
his office continues at exactly the same level as it is now. 
What is being sought here is the creation of the office of 
Secretary to the Cabinet reporting directly to the Cabinet 
in the field of federal-provincial relations. That is, there 
will be a Clerk of the Privy Council and Secretary to the 
Cabinet and then there will be a Secretary to the Cabinet 
for Federal-Provincial Relations. Formerly, the deputy 
secretary reported to the Secretary to the Cabinet, but 
that no longer will be the case. The newly created office 
will provide for direct reporting to the Cabinet. 


Senator Forsey: The second question I would like to ask 
is: Is it the intention to enlarge the existing office? Is it 
the intention to create a further expansion of bureaucracy, 
or is this to be just the appointment of this secretary, with 
no further expansion of the office in the future? 


Senator MclIlraith: I believe there is no intention to 
increase it as such. I think I should qualify that remark—I 
would be less than frank if I did not—because it must be 
self-evident to all that the extension of activities of the 
federal government interact on the other governments in a 
way that was never thought possible even a few decades 
ago, and an expansion of the office is inevitable. It has a 
very small staff now—I believe there are about 28 offic- 
ers—and it is simply unrealistic to answer no to the 
question. If the honourable senator intended to ask, “Is 
there to be any immediate buildup of staff?” then I have to 
answer, “No.” 


Senator Forsey: Senator MclIlraith, if I understood him 
correctly, said that we might be undertaking a fresh effort 
to patriate the British North America Act. I hope this does 
not mean we are about to enter a fresh round of attempts 
to rewrite the Constitution, or discover some amendments 
that will be acceptable to everybody. If that is so, I am 
afraid that the best comment is that of Longfellow: 


Fair and young were they, 

When in hope they began that long journey; 
Faded and old were they, 

When in disappointment it ended. 


I hope this is not a prelude to a fresh run of commissions, 
committees and discussions on what appears to be an 
almost hopeless quest. 


Senator MclIlraith: I indicated it was my view that in 
any realistic appreciation of Canadian affairs the question 
of patriation of the Constitution must receive attention, 
and I think it is unrealistic to think it can be otherwise. 


Motion agreed to and bill read second time. 


THIRD READING 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the third time? 


Senator MclIlraith: Honourable senators, with leave of 
the Senate and notwithstanding rule 45(1)(b), I move that 
the bill be now read the third time. 
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Motion agreed to and bill read the third time and passed. 
@ (1730) 


ROYAL ASSENT 
NOTICE 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that the 
following communication had been received: 


GOVERNMENT HOUSE 
OTTAWA 


December 20, 1974. 
Madam, 


I have the honour to inform you that the Right 
Honourable Bora Laskin, P.C., Chief Justice of 
Canada, in his capacity as Deputy Governor General, 
will proceed to the Senate Chamber Friday the 20th 
day of December, at 5.45 p.m., for the purpose of giving 
Royal Assent to certain bills. 


I have the honour to be, 
Madam, 

Your obedient servant, 
André Garneau 
Brigadier General 
Administrative Secretary to the 
Governor General. 


The Honourable 
The Speaker of the Senate, 
Ottawa. 


REGULATIONS AND OTHER STATUTORY 
INSTRUMENTS 


GOVERNMENT GUIDELINES FOR MOTIONS FOR PRODUCTION 
OF PAPERS REFERRED TO STANDING JOINT COMMITTEE 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 
sage had been received from the House of Commons to 
acquaint the Senate that the Guidelines for Motions for 
the Production of Papers, tabled in the House of Commons 
on Thursday, December 19, 1974, by the President of the 
Privy Council (Sessional Paper No. 301-7/7), has been 
referred to the Standing Joint Committee on Regulations 
and other Statutory Instruments. 


RIGHT TO INFORMATION BILL—SUBJECT-MATTER REFERRED 
TO STANDING JOINT COMMITTEE 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 
sage had been received from the House of Commons to 
acquaint the Senate that the subject-matter of Bill C-225, 
respecting the right of the public to information concern- 
ing the public business, has been referred to the Standing 
Joint Committee on Regulations and other Statutory 
Instruments. 
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ADJOURNMENT 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, I move, with 
leave of the Senate and notwithstanding rule 45(1)(g), 
that when the Senate adjourns today it do stand 
adjourned until Tuesday, January 28, 1975, at eight o’clock 
in the evening. 

Motion agreed to. 


The Senate adjourned during pleasure. 


ROYAL ASSENT 


The Right Honourable Bora Laskin, P.C., Chief Justice 
of Canada, in his capacity as Deputy Governor General, 
having come and being seated at the foot of the Throne, 
and the House of Commons having been summoned, and 
being come with their Speaker, the Right Honourable the 
Deputy Governor General was pleased to give the Royal 
Assent to the following bills: 


An Act to provide for representation in the House of 
Commons, to establish electoral boundaries commis- 
sions and to remove the temporary suspension of the 
Electoral Boundaries Readjustment Act. 

An Act to incorporate the Federal Business De- 
velopment Bank. 


An Act respecting oil and gas in Indian lands. 


An Act respecting the office of the Secretary to the 
Cabinet for Federal-Provincial Relations and respect- 
ing the Clerk of the Privy Council. 


An Act to amend the Export Development Act. 


An Act to amend the Supreme Court Act and to 
make related amendments to the Federal Court Act. 


An Act to revise references to the Court of Queen’s 
Bench of the Province of Quebec. 


An Act to provide for a continuing revision and 
consolidation of the statutes and regulations of 
Canada. 

The Honourable James Jerome, Speaker of the House of 
Commons, then addressed the Right Honourable the 
Deputy Governor General as follows: 

May it please Your Honour: 

The Commons of Canada have voted certain sup- 
plies required to enable the Government to defray the 
expenses of the public service. 

In the name of the Commons, I present to Your 
Honour the following bills: 

An Act for granting to Her Majesty certain sums of 

money for the public service for the financial year 

ending the 31st March, 1975. 

An Act for granting to Her Majesty certain sums of 

money for the public service for the financial year 

ending the 3lst March, 1975. 


To which bills I humbly request Your Honour’s 
assent. 


The Right Honourable the Deputy Governor General 
was pleased to give the Royal Assent to the said bills. 


The House of Commons withdrew. 
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The Right Honourable the Deputy Governor General 
was pleased to retire. 


The sitting of the Senate was resumed. 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, before I put the 
motion to adjourn, I should like to wish each and every 
one of you a very merry Christmas. 


¢ 


Senator Grosart: Honourable senators, I respond to the > 
good wishes of the Deputy Leader of the Government and 
reciprocate by wishing all our colleagues on behalf of this 
group a merry Christmas, a happy holiday, and in the New 
Year good health, and good wealth when our colleagues on 
the other side make up their minds. 


The Senate adjourned until Tuesday, January 28, 1975, 
at 8 p.m. 
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APPENDIX 
(See p. 459.) 
UNVEILING OF PORTRAIT OF HON. MURIEL McQUEEN FERGUSSON, P.C 


IN THE SENATE FOYER, WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 20, 1974 


[Translation] 


Hon. Raymond J. Perrault (Leader of the Government 
in the Senate): Madam Speaker, Honourable Muriel 
McQueen Fergusson, colleagues and guests: It is a privilege 
for me to be given an opportunity to be present today for 
this event honouring one of our most distinguished sena- 
tors and a very great Canadian. Not only is Senator Fer- 
gusson the first woman to be appointed as Speaker of the 
Senate, but during her entire career in Parliament she has 
been an example which has brought great credit to her and 
to the Senate. 


May this portrait which I am privileged to unveil today 
remind this generation, and coming generations, of one 
who has served and continues to serve this nation with 
great distinction. 


[English] 

Hon. Renaude Lapointe (Speaker of the Senate): Dear 
guests, we are gathered here to celebrate the merits of a 
queen, a beloved queen of a very special kind, with no 
royal blood but with a crown of charm and distinction; 
with no kingdom but with a court of thousands of admirers 
from coast to coast, some of the most fervent and devoted 
being around her today. 


In her two years of gracious but too short reign as the 
first woman Speaker of the Senate, Muriel McQueen Fer- 
gusson has written in gold a page of Canadian history. Her 
unique ability and wisdom, and the contributions she had 
made to public life, together with her outstanding work in 
the Senate for twenty years had prepared her wonderfully 
to carry out her new duties. She accepted them because she 
fully deserved the honour, because she wanted to take up 
the challenge and also because it represented another 
important step forward for the promotion of women. 


Not only did she perform with an extraordinary savoir- 
faire and a high sense of duty, but’she has been the best 
public relations agent the Senate has ever had. Apart from 
presiding over Senate sessions and delivering many 
speeches throughout Canada, as Madam Speaker she enter- 
tained often: diplomats, distinguished visitors from abroad, 
party leaders and other parliamentarians, VIPs, heads of 
women’s organizations, never forgetting her fellow sena- 
tors. It is hard to meet someone who has not been her guest 
at one time or another. She enjoyed meeting and bringing 
people together, with her warm and likeable personality. 


Amazingly young and zestful, continously on the run, 
Muriel Fergusson has not allowed her appointment to slow 
her down politically in the energetic pursuit of her inter- 
ests concerning the promotion of women and the well 
being of the underprivileged and the aged. 


As a twenty-year veteran of the parliamentary scene, 
Madam Speaker Fergusson seldom missed the meetings of 
the parliamentary associations. She also had the honour of 


being co-chairman of the Canadian Inter-Parliamentary 
Group delegation to the annual Canada-United States 
meeting in Washington and of leading the first Canadian 
Parliamentary Group to visit Hungary. 


For her lifetime of service to her country, for the 
remarkable example she has set through her hard work 
and dedication and particularly for her exceptional accom- 
plishment as Speaker, everyone here is happy to pay Sena- 
tor Fergusson a tribute of admiration and gratefulness and 
to wish her many more years of intense activity, not only 
in the Senate and in her province of New Brunswick, but 
throughout Canada. 


[Translation] 


Dear guests, I should like to add a few words in French 
to recall that when she was appointed Speaker, Mrs. Fer- 
gusson was paid enthusiastic tributes by her francophone 
colleagues, among others Senators Flynn, Bélisle and Des- 
ruisseaux. Once again a well-deserved chorus of praise 
underlines the end of her mandate. Everyone has 
appreciated her outstanding participation in the many offi- 
cial and diplomatic functions, her vivaciousness and good 
sense of humour, her generosity and availability at all 
times, as well as her smiling hospitality. 


I therefore take this opportunity to echo my colleagues 
who have spoken here by expressing to Senator Fergusson 
my fullest admiration, and by wishing her many more long 
years of magnificent achievements. 


[English] 

We are particularly honoured to have with us Mr. Hubert 
Rogers, the distinguished painter whose work you are 
witnessing today. Mr. Rogers, a native of Prince Edward 
Island, who now lives in Manotick, has a long and brilliant 
career behind him and he is far from having set aside his 
brushes. Among the portraits to which he has given 
extraordinary life are those of Governor General Alexand- 
er, Mary Churchill, wife of Sir Christopher Soames, A. Y. 
Jackson, and Brigadier General Paul Triquet, V.C. 


We sincerely think that this portrait is adding a special 
dimension to his accomplishments. 


Hon. Jacques Flynn (Leader of the Opposition in the 
Senate): Honourable senators, ladies and gentlemen: 
Whenever I see a portrait, I’m reminded of the time I asked 
an artist how it was that all his portraits turned out so 
beautifully. “The secret” he said “is never to show the bad 
ones.” 


I’m also reminded of the lady visiting the local fine art 
museum, trying to soak up a bit of culture. She stopped in 
front of a beautiful oil painting of a ragged but happy 
vagabond. “Well” she exclaimed, “Too broke to buy a 
decent suit of clothes, but he can afford to have his picture 
painted.” 
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I’m quite certain that Senator Fergusson, like most of us, 
could not personally afford to commission such a large oil 
painting of herself by such a renowned artist. I’m therefore 
happy, as I’m sure all of you are, that we could do this for 
her. 


But just like the little boy who gives his mother candy at 
Christmas for obvious reasons, we are really giving our- 
selves a portrait of Senator Fergusson and for equally 
obvious reasons: we will be permitted for many years to 
come to look at it and remember how very striking and 
distinguished she looked in her robes of office. 


Not being a connoisseur but only a lover of fine art, my 
sole criterion for judging a painting is whether or not I like 
it. If it pleases me, it’s good. And this painting pleases me. 


I was glad when it was unveiled to see that it wasn’t 
abstract. I’m afraid I'll never really get used to abstracts. 
I’m a bit like the little boy who looked at a painting and 
said to his mother, ‘“‘What’s that?” “‘That’s supposed to be a 
cowboy and his horse” she answered. “Well, if that’s what 
it’s supposed to be, why ain’t it”. 


This painting pleases me because Hubert Rogers has 
translated onto canvas, for posterity to see and appreciate, 
the real Muriel McQueen Fergusson. 


What you see is what she is—a warm, witty, affable and 
generous human being. But what has also been captured in 
this painting is the drive, the determination and the pride 
of this great New Brunswicker. 


As Speaker, she was permitted to play an even greater 
role in the affairs of our country. She carried out this trust 
with the zeal for efficiency and excellence typical of those 
who are never satisfied with anything less than an out- 
standing effort. She brought inestimable credit to Canada, 
to the Senate and to herself, and she was one of the best 
public relations investments Canada and the Senate ever 
made. She has every reason to be as proud of herself as we 
are of her. 


Senator Fergusson is also a credit to her sex. She was the 
first lady Speaker, and appropriately so. Her career is an 
enviable collage of significant achievements in the noble 
pursuit of equal rights. for women. 


She went to college when other girls thought high school 
was the limit for them. She even went on to invade what 
was then a sacred preserve of men—the legal profession. 
But what’s more important is the way in which she made 
use of her talents and education. Her career became a 
beacon for other women. Her concern, her interest, her 
total involvement in the affairs of the community served 
as a sterling example for other women in New Brunswick. 
She gave them reason to be proud, reason to feel that they 
too had not only the right but the duty to participate in 
public affairs. 


It’s the Muriel Fergussons of this world—unassuming, 
intelligent, reflective and totally dedicated—who will win 
for their sex that position in society which they deserve to 
hold but have been unfairly denied for far too long. These 
are the women who will force the male chauvinist to 
rewrite his dictionary. Nevermore will woman be defined 
as a creature who is convinced it takes two to keep a 
secret. 


On that subject, I once overheard a senator complain to 
Muriel that generally speaking women were generally 
speaking. Senator Fergusson replied, “Yes, we women talk 
too much. But, even at that, we don’t say half of what we 
know”. 


You can believe all I say about Senator Fergusson 
because I have known the lady for over 30 years. We both 
served during the same period from 1942-45 as Enforce- 
ment Counsel for the Wartime Prices and Trade Board. 
And let me tell you, she was every bit as impressive then 
as she is now. 


I joined Muriel in the Senate about 12 years ago, and she 
joined me in the Privy Council about 12 days ago. I take 
this opportunity to congratulate her publicly on that 
appointment. It is one of which she is particularly 
deserving. 


Senator Fergusson’s performance as Speaker was so 
impressive that it served to pave the way for a successor of 
the same gender, and a very able lady in her own right. 


Senator Fergusson, if she gets lonely hanging there on 
the Senate wall, the only lady among so many male pre- 
decessors, can look forward to a day less than half a decade 
away when Senator Lapointe will take her place beside her 
and so lend moral support and companionship. Together, 
they can eavesdrop on tourists and smile when the little 
girl asks her mommy if these ladies were really bosses in 
the Senate like mommy is at home. 


Senator Fergusson, this portrait of you will bring to the 
walls of the Senate all the charm and grace that your 
person has brought to the chamber. And those who derive 
pleasure from gazing upon your countenance will never 
know that the pleasure they derive from that is only a 
small fraction of what they might enjoy if, like us, they 
had the pleasure of knowing you personally and serving 
with you in the Senate. 


[Translation] 


Honourable senators, ladies and gentlemen, in conclud- 
ing, I want to say to Muriel that all her colleagues in the 
Senate have the greatest esteem for her and they are very 
happy at the thought of being able to see her even more 
often from now on. Indeed, in addition to meeting her in 
person occasionally, they will be able to admire her 
picture. 


[English] 


Hon. Muriel McQueen Fergusson: Madam Speaker, Mr. 
Leader, Senator Flynn, colleagues and other friends: This 
occasion is a very memorable one for me. Not many people 
have the great honour of having their portrait painted to 
be hung on the walls of our beautiful Canadian Parliament 
Buildings. 


Despite the kind things that have been said today, I 
really feel like the mate in Hood’s story “UP THE RHINE” 
when during a terrible storm at sea a titled lady sent for 
him and asked if he could swim. “Like a duck, my lady” he 
replied. “That being the case, I will condescend to lay hold 
on your arm all night.” But the mate replied, “That’s too 
great an honour for the likes of me.” 


December 20, 1974 


Even though having been Speaker of the Senate, which 
has now entitled me to have my portrait painted to be 
hung on these walls, “it may have been too great an honour 
for the likes of me.” It was a wonderful experience which I 
enjoyed thoroughly. 


I will always remember with gratitude the friendly 
encouragement and co-operation, during my term as 
Speaker, of all my colleagues and of the officers, and all 
the staff of the Senate, particularly the devoted and 
invaluable assistance of Mrs. Murl Smith, who was my 
secretary. 
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Surely it is not amiss on this occasion for me to refer to 
the experience of sitting for this portrait of which I hope 
you approve. That also was an enjoyable experience, 
although it did take a great deal of time and patience on 
the part of both the sitter and the artist. During sittings I 
learned much more about painting and art than I had ever 
known before. I am very happy that Mr. Hubert Rogers, a 
Maritimer like me, is able to be with us today accompanied 
by his daughter, Elizabeth. 


I thank you all for doing me the honour of being here 
today, but especially I thank Madam Speaker. 
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The Senate met at 8 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 


Prayers. 


PROPERTY QUALIFICATION OF SENATORS 
SUPPLEMENTARY RETURN PRESENTED 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, in accord- 
ance with the motion adopted by the Senate on November 
12, 1974, I have the honour to table herewith a supplemen- 
tary list of names of members of the Senate who have 
renewed their declaration of property qualification. 


CUSTOMS TARIFF, (NO. 2) 
BILL TO AMEND—FIRST READING 
The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 


sage had been received from the House of Commons with 
Bill C-39, to amend the Customs Tariff, (No. 2). 


Bill read first time. 

Senator Perrault moved that the bill be placed on the 
Orders of the Day for second reading on Thursday next. 

Motion agreed to. 


CANADA BUSINESS CORPORATIONS BILL 
FIRST READING 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 
sage had been received with Bill C-29, respecting Canadi- 
an business corporations. 


Bill read first time. 


Senator Perrault moved that the bill be placed on the 
Orders of the Day for second reading on Thursday next. 


Motion agreed to. 


DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Senator Perrault tabled: 


Copies of Report, dated July 30, 1974, on the pro- 
posed investigation under section 23 of the Pilotage 
Act, Chapter 52, Statutes of Canada, 1970-71-72. 


Report on operations under the Regional Develop- 
ment Incentives Act for the months of September and 
October 1974, pursuant to section 16 of the said Act, 
Chapter R-3, R.S.C., 1970. 


Report of the Economic Council of Canada, includ- 
ing financial statement certified by the Auditor Gen- 
eral, for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1974, pursuant 
to section 21(1) of the Economic Council of Canada 
Act, Chapter E-1, R.S.C., 1970. 


Report on the administration of the Canada Assist- 
ance Plan for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1973, 
pursuant to section 19, Chapter C-1, R.S.C., 1970. 


Report on the administration of Allowances for 
Blind Persons in Canada for the fiscal year ended 
March 31, 1974, pursuant to section 12 of the Blind 
Persons Act, Chapter B-7, R.S.C., 1970. 


Report of expenditures and administration in con- 
nection with the Unemployment Assistance Act for 
the fiscal year ended March 31, 1974, pursuant to 
section 8 of the said Act, Chapter U-1, R.S.C., 1970. 


Report on the administration of Old Age Assistance 
in Canada for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1974, 
pursuant to section 12 of the Old Age Assistance Act, 
Chapter O-5, R.S.C., 1970. 


Report on the administration of Allowances for Dis- 
abled Persons in Canada for the fiscal year ended 
March 31, 1974, pursuant to section 12 of the Disabled 
Persons Act, Chapter D-6, R.S.C., 1970. 


Report relating to matters transacted by the Regis- 
trar General of Canada as Registrar under the Trade 
Unions Act during the year ended December 31, 1974, 
pursuant to section 30 of the said Act, Chapter T-11, 
R.S.C., 1970. 


Report of the Department of the Environment for 
the fiscal year ended March 31, 1974, pursuant to 
section 7 of the Department of the Environment Act, 
Part I of Chapter 42, Statutes of Canada, 1970-71-72. 


Report of the Public Service Staff Relations Board 
for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1974, pursuant to 
section 115 of the Public Service Staff Relations Act, 
Chapter P-35, R.S.C., 1970. 


Report of the Superintendent of Insurance for 
Canada, Volume III, Annual Statements of Life Insur- 
ance Companies and Fraternal Benefit Societies, for 
the year ended December 31, 1973, pursuant to section 
8 of the Department of Insurance Act, Chapter I-17, 
R.S.C., 1970. 


Report of the National Arts Centre Corporation, 
including its accounts and financial statements certi- 
fied by the Auditor General, for the fiscal year ended 
March 31, 1974, pursuant to section 17 of the National 
Arts Centre Act, Chapter N-2, R.S.C., 1970. 


Copies of Press Communiqué, dated January 16, 
1975, of the Interim Committee of the Board of Gover- 
nors on the International Monetary System, which 
met in Washington, D.C., January 15 and 16, 1975. 


Copies of Communiqué, dated January 16, 1975, 
issued following the Ministerial Meeting of the Group 
of Ten, held in Washington, D.C., January 14 and 16, 
1975. 
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Copies of a contract between the Government of 
Canada and the Municipality of Cardston, Alberta, for 
the use or employment of the Royal Canadian Mount- 
ed Police, pursuant to section 20(3) of the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police Act, Chapter R-9, R.S.C., 
1970 (English text). 


Text of Statement made in the House of Commons 
on January 23, 1975, by the Secretary of State respect- 
ing the Income Tax Act and certain foreign maga- 
zines, notably Time and Reader’s Digest. 


Report of the Ministry of State for Science and 
Technology for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1974, 
pursuant to section 22 of the Ministries and Ministers 
of State Act, Part IV of Chapter 42, Statutes of 
Canada, 1970-71-72. 


Report of the Department of Industry, Trade and 
Commerce for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1974, 
pursuant to section 8 of the Department of Industry, 
Trade and Commerce Act, Chapter I-11, R.S.C., 1970. 


THE SENATE 


PERMISSION GRANTED TO TAKE PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE 
PRECINCTS AND SENATORS FOR DISTRIBUTION TO CANADIAN 
EMBASSIES 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, may I at this 
time make a brief comment about the request which was 
received a few weeks ago to photograph the Senate cham- 
ber and members of the Senate. Honourable senators will 
recall that on November 13, 1974, Madam Speaker referred 
to the Senate a request for permission to photograph the 
Senate chamber from both galleries for the purpose of a 
photo-story on the Senate which is now being produced 
for the Department of External Affairs for distribution to 
all Canadian embassies throughout the world. The follow- 
ing day I indicated to the house that I would like to have 
the matter stand pending consultation. I am now in a 
position to report to the Senate that there are certainly no 
objections to such photographs being taken. 


May I suggest, if honourable senators agree, that such 
photographs be taken on Wednesday, February 12, be- 
tween 2 p.m. and 2:30 p.m. when we shall expect our usual 
full attendance. 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


SCIENCE POLICY 


ATTENDANCE OF PRESIDENT OF CLUB OF ROME BEFORE 
SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE 


Senator Lamontagne: Honourable senators, with leave 
I should like to make a special announcement. 


Senator Flynn: Leave is granted, of course. 


Senator Lamontagne: Dr. Peccei, the President of the 
Club of Rome, will be in Ottawa this week, and he has 
generously agreed to appear before the Special Senate 
Committee on Science Policy on Thursday morning at 10 
o’clock. Members of the committee will receive notice of 
this meeting this evening, but because of this special 
occasion, and because of the reputation of this man as a 


world leader, I should also like to extend to all honourable 
senators an invitation to attend the meeting. 


Senator Asselin: I should like to ask a question on this 
announcement. We have received notice that this meeting 
will be held in camera. Why? 


Senator Lamontagne: Because we want to leave Dr. 
Peccei as free as possible to make the remarks he wants to 
make. We would also like all senators attending to feel 
free to ask Dr. Peccei all the questions they would like to, 
which might be quite controversial. 


Senator Asselin: Will there be any press release after 
the meeting? 


Senator Lamontagne: No. 


VISIT OF PRIME MINISTER OF UNITED KINGDOM 
QUESTION 


Senator Yuzyk: Honourable senators, I understand that 
the Prime Minister of the United Kingdom today paid a 
visit to the Canadian Parliament. If that is the case, I 
should like to inquire of the Leader of the Government 
whether the right honourable gentleman called upon the 
Honourable the Speaker of the Senate? 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, I understand 
that the right honourable gentleman, the Prime Minister 
of the United Kingdom, has been in Ottawa only a few 
hours. He has a very limited time here. He has come to 
meet with the Right Honourable the Prime Minister of 
Canada. Beyond that, I shall certainly undertake some 
inquiries. I understand that it is not one of the occasions 
when it is the intention of this visiting head of state to 
address any joint meeting of the two Houses of 
Parliament. 


CRIMINAL CODE (COMMUTATION OF DEATH 
SENTENCE) 
BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING—ORDER STANDS 
On the order: 

Second reading of the Bill S-21, intituled: “An Act to 
amend the Criminal Code (commutation of death 
sentence)’’.— (Honourable Senator Robichaud, P.C.). 

Senator Robichaud: Honourable senators, with leave I 
would ask that this order stand until February 12. The 
reason for this request is that I have been invited, and 
have accepted the invitation, to attend a meeting of the 
Atlantic Provinces Policemen’s Association to be held in 
Moncton on February 8. At that time I may get some 
pertinent information that could affect the outcome of this 
bill. I would therefore ask that this order stand until that 
day. 

Hon. Senators: Agreed. 

Order stands. 


THE WORK ETHIC IN CANADA 
PROPOSED SPECIAL COMMITTEE—DEBATE CONTINUED 


The Senate resumed from Wednesday, December 4, 1974, 
the adjourned debate on the inquiry of Senator Croll 
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calling the attention of the Senate to the status of the 
“work ethic” in Canada today, and the need for the estab- 
lishment of a Senate committee to examine and report 
thereon. 


Hon. Chesley W. Carter: Honourable senators, the 
motion before us contains two proposals. The first is that 
an inquiry be made into the status of the work ethic in 
Canada today, and the other is that this inquiry be carried 
out by a Senate committee with power to examine and 
report thereon. 


@ (2010) 


This gives rise to three obvious questions: One, what do 
we mean by “work ethic?” Two, why should we examine 
it? And three, why by a Senate committee? 


The term “work ethic” always reminds me of Tom Saw- 
yer’s definition, that “work consists of what a body is 
obliged to do, and play consists of what a body is not 
obliged to do.” This definition embodies a great truth 
because we know from experience that what may be 
regarded as work by one person may very well be regarded 
as play or recreation by another. Some people are so 
fascinated by work that they can sit and look at it for 
hours. Others like it so much they can sleep alongside it 
all day long. On the other hand, there are those who like 
work because they enjoy being busy, and some carry it so 
far as to be regarded as work addicts. Such people are 
bored when they have nothing to do. 


It does not follow, however, that any one of these atti- 
tudes to work is necessarily the correct one which should, 
therefore, be imposed upon everyone else. Our approaches 
and attitudes to work are determined by our underlying 
moral philosophy, out of which we evolve certain moral 
laws, principles and values, which in turn enable us to 
form certain judgments with respect not only to work but 
to workers as well. This underlying philosophy with its 
system of principles and values is described as our “work 
ethic.” 


It was not until I started researching this subject that I 
began to realize how much our concept of work has 
changed down through the years. The ancient Greeks in 
the days of Plato and Aristotle regarded work as a nui- 
sance, something to be limited to what was absolutely 
essential so as to provide as much leisure time as possible. 
They prized their leisure time, not for indulgence in sen- 
sual pleasures and orgies but for contemplation—contem- 
plation of the universe and the world around them; con- 
templation of man himself and his place in the scheme of 
things. To them contemplation was the one activity in 
which man could participate as well as the gods, and to 
that extent become god-like. 


Horas non numero nisi serenas—the hours do not count 
unless they are serene. This motto on an old Roman sun 
dial shows that the ancient Romans had a similar concept. 
The great philosopher Seneca asked, ‘What is the good 
life?” and answered in one word, tranquilitas. 


Our modern work ethic is a product of many influences. 
One of the most important of these is Holy Scripture— 
particularly certain passages of the Old Testament which 
have been interpreted as implying that work is a curse 
imposed on man by his Creator as a punishment for man’s 


[Senator Robichaud.] 


disobedience. For example, Genesis, chapter 3, verse 19, 
says: 
In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread, till 
thou return unto the ground— 


The New Testament writer seemed to subscribe to this 
interpretation when he said: 


—if any would not work, neither should he eat. 


It is interesting to note, however, that Jesus Himself did 
not stress this particular interpretation. Instead He hal- 
lowed and dignified work by engaging in it with Joseph in 
their carpenter shop. He taught that while work was 
necessary, it should be kept in perspective. If anything, He 
seemed inclined toward the concept of the ancient Greeks 
when he asked: 


For what shall it profit a man, if he shall gain the 
whole world, and lose his own soul? 


Also, in Matthew, chapter 6, verses 25 and 26: 


Therefore I say unto you, Take no thought for your 
life, what ye shall eat, or what ye shall drink; nor yet 
for your body, what ye shall put on. Is not the life 
more than meat, and the body than raiment? 


Behold the fowls of the air: for they sow not, neither 
do they reap, nor gather into barns; yet your heavenly 
Father feedeth them. Are ye not much better than 
they? 

St. Luke also describes in chapter 10 how Martha, the 
sister of Lazarus, complained to Jesus because her sister, 
Mary, was not doing her share of the household chores. He 
told Martha gently that she should not let herself get so 
upset and bothered about work, and that what Mary was 
interested in was of far greater importance. 


Thomas Aquinas in his Summa Theologica thought that 
religious activity should take precedence over secular ac- 
tivity, and contemplation above all else. Sir Thomas More, 
the author of Utopia, in his treatise on the work society 
stated that work was an essential part of nature, but given 
a surplus situation in which people can maintain them- 
selves without all of them having to work, then man was 
under no obligation to toil. 


It is quite clear that man’s concept of work has changed 
as his circumstances, and particularly his economic envi- 
ronment, have changed. In the Middle Ages the masses 
traded their freedom for security. They tilled the soil 
while the nobles who protected them engaged in other 
pursuits. The artisans and skilled people of those days 
were free to work or not to work as they wished. The 
wealthy employed them to build cathedrals, castles and 
other great architectural monuments which surpass any- 
thing we can produce today. Yet they had more leisure 
time than their modern counterparts. 


In Canada our forefathers were compelled to work from 
dawn to dusk in order to survive, but as our economic 
environment developed from a rural economy to an indus- 
trial economy, our concept of work changed again. The 
words “labour” and “employment” became more frequent- 
ly used than the word “work.” The word “job” also 
acquired new significance. 


Then along came Karl Marx who added a new dimension 


to the work ethic when he showed how a capitalistic 
economy makes man into a thing. The worker sells his 
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labour and his time like any other commodity. Work, 
therefore, becomes a means of self-alienation, and all 
beings become materialized. 


Thus we have come all the way from the ancient Greek 
and Roman philosophers, who regarded leisure for con- 
templation as the essence of the good life, to the Greek 
and Roman artisans who regarded their work and its 
products as a part of themselves, causing them to strive 
for perfection in even the minutest details because though 
the flaws could not be seen by human eyes, they believed 
they were nevertheless perceptible to the gods. 

@ (2020) 


In the Middle Ages the same ideas were perpetuated 
through the crafts and guilds, for the worker had to make 
his masterpiece before being recognized and admitted as a 
master workman. His masterpiece then became the hall- 
mark and guarantee of the quality of his work. How 
different from today when we have a confusion of con- 
flicting concepts and ideas about the work ethic. 


We have the Protestant work ethic which proclaims that 
work is good for the soul and necessary for the develop- 
ment of character, and essential also for the development 
and maintenance of human dignity. On that basis work 
then becomes a fundamental human right. 


The word “dignity” comes from the Latin word dignus 
which means “worthy” or “having worth.” The Christian 
work ethic holds that man has special worth in himself as 
a created being, and strangely enough both Marxists and 
communists subscribe to this proposition when it suits 
them, although by denying the existence of a Creator they 
deny the very basis of man’s claim to human dignity. 


Nevertheless, our present-day society though founded 
on Christian principles is just as inconsistent as the com- 
munist. We have developed a system of values which has 
resulted in a sort of caste system based on jobs. You may 
remember several years ago when the low paid railway 
non-operating employees secured a pay increase, the 
highly paid operating employees, including engineers, 
threatened to strike also not because they were underpaid 
but merely to restore the differential so that they could 
maintain their former ranking position in the hierarchy of 
jobs. 


We also have the curious situation where unemployed 
people refuse jobs such as picking apples, harvesting 
crops, et cetera, because they consider it beneath their 
dignity to do that sort of work. It follows, therefore, that 
instead of lending dignity to his job, the worker now 
depends upon the job for his dignity. We have lost sight of 
the basic principle of work being really a contract between 
the individual and society whereby the worker contributes 
to the community in exchange for the benefits of being 
able to draw on community resources. In today’s society 
the job is not only the means whereby the worker partici- 
pates in society; it has become the axis along which the 
worker’s whole life is organized. It serves not only to 
maintain the worker in his group but regulates his whole 
life activity. It determines the pattern of his social partici- 
pation, the nature of his life experience, and at the same 
time it is a source of many of his satisfactions. Today a 
person’s social position is affected by whether or not he 
holds a job, by the nature of the job he holds and the 
manner in which he performs it. In short, the job in our 


society exerts an influence which pervades the whole of 
the human life span. 


So much then for the work ethic. Now for the second 
question—why should we examine it? The answer to this 
question can be deduced from what I have already said. 


I have shown how our work ethic has become so com- 
plex and diffuse that we have lost sight of its basic 
principle as a contract between the individual and society 
whereby each contributes to the other. I have shown that 
we have become confused in relating our work ethic to 
other moral concepts such as dignity, and how this confu- 
sion manifests itself in the system of values which 
individuals or society as a whole use to determine the 
worth of services rendered. I have shown how our con- 
cepts of work have changed as our economic environment 
has moved from an economy of scarcity to an economy of 
abundance, and as our economic difficulties have changed 
from problems of production to problems of consumption. 


We are now on the threshold of a new era which in 
many ways will be fundamentally different from anything 
we have known in the past. While it is impossible to 
discern the exact shape of things to come, we can never- 
theless see the forces that are shaping them, and one thing 
we can be sure about is that the shape of the future will be 
vastly different from anything we have experienced in the 
past. We may be moving back again to an economy of 
scarcity. That seems to be the case with respect to energy 
and certain key raw materials. On the other hand, necessi- 
ty is the mother of invention, and after a period of adjust- 
ment it is possible that technology will usher in a new era 
of abundance. Be that as it may, we can be certain that 
Canada will become more dependent on other nations and 
we shall have to share more of our wealth and more of our 
products, particularly food products, with those nations 
who do not have enough. The battle for a caring, sharing 
world is meant to be the next great chapter of history. 


Speaking of sharing, we have the problem of the un- 
equal distribution of wealth here in Canada—the growing 
disparity between the rich and the poor. In a recent speech 
the Minister of National Health and Welfare, as quoted by 
Senator Croll at page 283 of Hansard, stated that in 1972 
the top 20 per cent of Canadians received 39 per cent of the 
wealth produced, while the bottom 20 per cent received 
less than 6 per cent. The corresponding figures for 1967 
were 38.5 per cent and 6.8 per cent. The income gap 
between the richest Canadians and the poorest is widen- 
ing. The devices we use to redistribute wealth are working 
in reverse. This cries out for investigation, and in itself is 
sufficient to justify an in-depth study by a Senate 
committee. 


We must, therefore, shake off the idle dream that 
Canada can remain an island of isolated prosperity living 
selfishly and alone in a vast ocean of poverty, starvation 
and deprivation. We must awake to the reality that we 
have moral obligations to the rest of mankind, and that we 
shall have to meet fiercer competition under more difficult 
circumstances and overcome more difficult problems than 
we have ever experienced in the past. This means that in 
order to survive and be able to fulfill our moral obligations 
to the rest of the world, Canadians will have to adjust as 
never before. 
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We can be sure that the changes which we can see 
coming will require further changes in our work ethic and 
our concepts of work. We have seen where our present 
concepts have led us and it should be clear that Canadians 
cannot be expected to make the necessary adjustments 
and make them in the right way without having a clearer 
understanding of our work ethic and clearer concepts than 
we have now. The confusions and contradictions in our 
present concepts are the result of allowing ourselves to be 
overtaken by events. Surely it is the part of wisdom to 
prepare ourselves beforehand as much as possible so that 
we can learn from past mistakes and be ready to make the 
right response to each challenge as it arises. 


That, in my opinion, is the main reason for an examina- 
tion of our work ethic in Canada today, but it is by no 
means the only one. Society today is questioning the 
traditional work concepts and we are living in a time 
when work is changing its meaning in fundamental ways 
for large groups of people, particularly those who are no 
longer motivated by hunger or by material gain. Work has 
values other than purely financial in the lives of many 
people. Changing attitudes are shifting the emphasis from 
the economic to the social aspects of work; from quantity 
to quality and from the purpose of work to its meaningful- 
ness to the individual and its usefulness to the 
community. 


There are also questions as to how much work is being 
done solely for economic value and how much essential 
work is being left undone, particularly in the health and 
social fields, simply because the people needing those 
services lack sufficient income to pay for them. 


Not only do we need to re-think our concepts of work 
and our underlying philosophy but we also need to re- 
examine our system of values and the criteria by which we 
evaluate the importance to society of the work being done 
and the services performed. For example, who provides 
the most valuable service for society: the primary pro- 
ducer or the processor? What can be more important than 
food and shelter, the very basic necessities of life? Why 
then should the farmer, or fisherman, the miner, the 
woodsman be paid less by society for their services than 
those who process and distribute the primary products 
they produce? Why should we pay such fabulous salaries 
to entertainers and hockey players whose services are the 
least essential of all? 


Senator Croll: That’s what Ballard thinks. 


Senator Carter: How should we evaluate the work of 
garbage collectors, the fruit pickers, the street cleaners, 
the floor sweepers, the people who perform these so-called 
menial tasks? Should not the value of these services be 
assessed on their importance to the community and those 
who perform them paid accordingly? 


By what sort of rationalization do we justify the atti- 
tude that these menial jobs are beneath the dignity of 
Canadians and should therefore be performed by immi- 
grants from other countries? Are not the Mexicans, the 
Asians, Africans and West Indians entitled to the same 
dignity as Canadians? The time has come when we simply 
must revise our thinking and our attitudes on these mat- 


{Senator Carter.] 


ters or we shall never be able to make the right responses 
to the challenges of the future. 


Then there is the question of the right to work. The 
strength of a nation lies in the character of its people. If 
work is good for the soul and essential for the develop- 
ment of character, then surely it should be a fundamental 
human right, yet the unions and employers enter into 
closed shop agreements whereby this basic right is denied 
to workers unless they conform to certain conditions laid 
down by unions, some of which may even be in conflict 
with the workers’ conscience. 


To a large extent our problems today are the result of 
too much emphasis on our so-called “rights” and too little 
emphasis on our duties. We no longer distinguish between 
our wants and our needs. The common man wants facili- 
ties that until recently have been uncommon. He also 
wants short hours of work and long holidays. But without 
automation it is impossible for the bulk of society to have 
more and more, while working less and less. Arithmetic 
rules it out. Convinced of their “rights” they seek in vain 
to defy arithmetic. 


The demands of each sectional interest are, in most 
cases, understandable. Each lot can satisfy itself that it is 
worse off than others, if not worse off than before. Almost 
always each demanding group has, in some ways, a just 
cause. The trouble is that justice for one group can spell 
disaster for other groups, and with galloping inflation also 
for themselves. 


The life and health of all nations, not only of Canada, 
depend on a shift of emphasis from rights to duties. Civics 
and ethics have always prescribed duties. So conscious of 
this is Chairman Mao that he has made it the guiding 
principle of the society he is trying to create. 


The right to work brings up the question as to whether 
the private sector can provide jobs for every person who is 
able and willing to work. If not, what is the responsibility 
of the public sector and of society as a whole? Should a 
worker be penalized because his job is destroyed by tech- 
nology which in the long run will be a benefit to society? 
Should a worker be penalized because his job has been 
destroyed by policies which governments have been forced 
to adopt in order to protect society as a whole? 


Why should one-fifth of our Canadian population be 
trapped in poverty because, owing to disability or circum- 
stances, they are unable to perform traditional jobs or 
because of the unemployment rate they are unable to find 
jobs? For that matter why should anyone be compelled to 
work for an inadequate income? 


Also, to what extent should governments at any level 
become the employer of last resort? What kind of balance 
should or can be struck to reconcile the needs of society 
with the needs of the individual including the need for 
personal fulfillment and the need to do his own thing? 
How much emphasis should be placed on the service ren- 
dered to the community? To what extent should govern- 
ment encourage labour intensive enterprises, by way of 
capital grants and loans for group or community projects 
and for non-profit cooperative enterprises or limited profit 
enterprises? These are all questions that are related to our 
concept of work and our work ethic. It is important that 
we find the answers and find them soon. 
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Over against all this is the widespread public belief that 
our social security programs are destroying the work ethic 
of our people. I think we must face the fact that once 
getting something for nothing becomes a way of life for 
any person, his self-respect and his whole character begins 
to deteriorate. But does it need to be that way? Doesn’t the 
real blame rest with us, the politicians, who with humani- 
tarian instincts and with the best of intentions advocate 
welfare programs but do nothing to avoid the erosion of 
character which could result, and even neglect to point out 
the danger. Are we not our brothers’ keepers in this 
respect also? 


Then there is the contention that most workers prefer to 
live off welfare and unemployment benefits instead of 
working. This myth has been exploded a number of times, 
but the media, by propagating and sensationalizing misin- 
formation, continue to revive it. They distort the picture 
by giving the impression that every person receiving 
unemployment benefits is paid at the top rate. Senator 
Asselin, in his excellent speech on December 4, 1974, made 
reference to this when he said, as recorded on page 340 of 
Hansard: 


Under the Unemployment Insurance Act provisions, 
when people stop working after they have qualified 
they can receive between $100 and $115 a week. 


He then goes on to ask, “How many can you find who will 


accept a job which will give them between $100 and $115 


per week? Actually, only 28 per cent of the unemployed 
receive benefits of $100 per week and over. The average 
benefit is only $75 per week, which is well below the 
poverty line, and welfare benefits are lower still. 


@ (2040) 


Nevertheless, as Senator Croll pointed out on page 284 
of Hansard of November 20, there is the problem of over 
half a million Canadians being out of work while over 
130,000 jobs go begging, and there is the problem of having 
to import indentured labour from Mexico, Spain and other 
countries to fill jobs that Canadians will not take. 


There is also the disregard by teachers and public ser- 
vants for contracts supposedly entered into in good faith. 
Surely these problems alone, since they go to the very 
roots of our economy and of our survival as a nation, are 
sufficiently important to justify an inquiry by a Senate 
committee. 


In addition, there is also the need to take a good look at 
our official definition of work. The Oxford Universal Dic- 
tionary defines work as “action involving effort or exer- 
tion directed to a specific end, especially as a means of 
gaining one’s livelihood.” That definition is broad enough 
to include stealing, gambling and even protitution. 


The official definition as set forth by Statistics Canada 
on page 67 of the Labour Force of December 1972 defines a 
work as: 


All persons who during the reference week 
(a) did any work for pay or profit; 


(b) did any work which contributed to the running 
of a farm or business operated by a related member 
of the household; or 


(c) had a job, but were not at work, because of bad 
weather, illness, industrial dispute or variation or 
because they were taking time off for other reasons. 


Practically the same definition is embodied in the 
Unemployment Insurance Act. It follows from these defi- 
nitions that with the exception of services rendered by 
family members to family enterprises, work activities 
which bypass the market mechanism are regarded as free 
services and, like free goods, such services are deemed not 
to have a price. Not having a price they have no value, and 
since they have no value they cannot be regarded as work 
in the value-added sense. 


Is this reasoning logical? Surely the absence of a price 
does not mean there is no value in the services rendered? 
The volunteer social welfare worker, the volunteer hospi- 
tal worker, the citizens who transport handicapped people, 
the homemaker, the mother rearing children and the 
scores of men and women serving in churches, clubs, 
associations and numerous other organizations render ser- 
vices which would have to be purchased if volunteers did 
not supply them. 


This market orientation of the work concept implies 
that any work activity to be recognized as legitimate must 
meet three conditions: (1) there must be a market price for 
the activity; (2) the productivity of the individual per- 
forming the activity must be such as to command the 
prevailing market price; and (3) the individual performing 
the activity must be able and willing to accept payment 
for it. 


The implications and ramifications of these concepts are 
such that their validity is being challenged and certainly 
should be looked into. For example, the establishment of a 
price depends, among other things, on an actual or effec- 
tive demand which in turn depends on purchasing power. 
The absence of actual demand does not mean that a need 
does not exist. There may very well be a potential demand; 
also, the absence of a market price does not mean that the 
activities related to filling the potential demand does not 
constitute work. 


The market orientation concept dictates that to be 
employed the individual must produce a value or output 
which will at least cover the wage the employer is 
required to pay, either by law, by labour management 
contract or by the market. This concept imposes a severe 
penalty, because any individual who because of advanced 
age, minor handicap, lack of skill or other impediment, 
cannot produce a value of output equal to what the pros- 
pective employer is required to pay, is unable to obtain 
work and the higher the level of unemployment the 
weaker the competitive position of those whose produc- 
tivity is at the lower end of the scale. It also penalizes 
those who do not wish to be bound by contractual arrange- 
ments which turn them into marketable resources. 


A further undesirable aspect of the market orientation 
of the work concept is that is divides the adult population 
into employed, unemployed, and unemployable. Each of 
these conveys a good or bad connotation about the 
individuals involved, their roles in society and their con- 
tributions to the community. 


The concepts inherent in our present official definition 
place the emphasis on production and ignore consumption 
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completely, although in the future consumption may well 
become more important than production. It also raises 
questions about the operation of supply and demand in the 
labour market and to what extent supply and demand is or 
ought to be controlled. 


Then there is the other side of the labour coin, which is 
leisure. Leisure is such a vast subject and of such tremen- 
dous importance that it could very well require a com- 
pletely separate study. 


Senator Asselin concluded his excellent speech on 
December 4 last by questioning whether there was a need 
for an inquiry into our work ethic and asked specifically 
what such a committee would do. I do hope that what I 
have said will convince him of the need for such an 
inquiry and that the lines of investigation which I have 
indicated will satisfy him that there will be plenty of 
important work for the committee to do. 


As to why this inquiry should be carried out by a Senate 
committee, the answer is obvious. It can be done only by a 
Senate committee or by a royal commission, and of the 
two the Senate committee can certainly do it much better 
and cheaper. Furthermore, for the most part, Senate com- 
mittee meetings are open to the public, and the printed 


proceedings of the committee are also available to the 
public. Thus the opportunities for making the public 
aware of the problems under consideration are far greater 
than is possible with a royal commission. 

The work ethic lies at the heart of our social contract. In 
the final analysis, it is our ideas and concepts which will 
determine the kind of society we will have. The most 
healthy exercise we Canadians as a society can perform is 
to take a good look at ourselves, our ideas and concepts 
and how they relate to the problems we face today and 
those we can foresee in the future. By focusing attention 
on these matters and educating the public and generating 
thoughtful discussion, as was done with respect to pover- 
ty, a Senate committee can perform a very useful service 
and, in view of the changing times in which we live, a 
service that is very essential. 

Honourable senators, an inquiry into our work ethic is 
an important job which needs to be done. It is a job which 
the Senate can do and, in my opinion, ought to do for 
Canada. I therefore support Senator Croll’s suggestion and 
hope it will receive unanimous approval. 

On motion of Senator Petten, debate adjourned. 


The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 2 p.m. 
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The Senate met at 2 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 
Prayers. 


RESTAURANT OF PARLIAMENT 


STANDING JOINT COMMITTEE—CHANGE IN COMMONS 
MEMBERSHIP 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 
sage had been received from the House of Commons to 
acquaint the Senate that the name of Mr. Scott has been 
substituted for that of Mr. Munro (Esquimalt-Saanich) on 
the list of members appointed to serve on the Standing 
Joint Committee on the Restaurant of Parliament. 


EXCISE TAX ACT AND EXCISE ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—FIRST READING 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 
sage had been received from the House of Commons with 
Bill C-40, to amend the Excise Tax Act and the Excise Act. 


Bill read first time. 


Senator Perrault moved that the bill be placed on the 
Orders of the Day for second reading on Tuesday next. 


Motion agreed to. 


CRIMINAL CODE (CONTROL OF WEAPONS AND 
FIREARMS) 


BILL TO AMEND—QUESTION 


Senator Croll: Honourable senators, I have a question 
dealing with Bill S-14, to amend the Criminal Code (con- 
trol of weapons and firearms). A very large number of 
letters have reached me, as they have undoubtedly 
reached many members of the Senate, with respect to Bill 
S-14, which we will refer to as the gun bill. These letters 
need to be answered and I am at a loss to know what 
definitive reply I can give. 

The history of the bill is as follows. In the first session 
of the Twenty-ninth Parliament a similar bill, known as 
Bill S-2, was given first reading on February 5, 1973. On 
March 2, 1973, it received second reading and was referred 
to the Standing Senate Committee on Legal and Constitu- 
tional Affairs. It was not reported to the Senate, and the 
session ended on February 26, 1974, almost a year later. In 
the second session of the Twenty-ninth Parliament, the 
legislation was introduced as Bill S-4 and was given first 
reading on March 26, 1974. On April 22, 1974, it received 
second reading and was referred to the Standing Senate 
Committee on Legal and Constitutional Affairs. It died in 
the committee on account of dissolution of Parliament. In 
the present session the legislation received first reading as 
Bill S-14 on October 29, 1974. On November 21, 1974, it 


received second reading and was referred to the Standing 
Senate Committee on Legal and Constitutional Affairs. It 
is now before that committee. 


This was presented as an important and urgent bill. It is 
still important, in my opinion, but the government now 
has in mind legislation in the field of gun control, and, 
since this is an important and delicate bill, unless the 
leader has some other plan, my suggestion is to let the 
House of Commons take the responsibility for remedial 
action. If remedial action is going to be taken, and I 
believe it will, why not let it be by a joint committee—this 
matter is a natural for a joint committee—to avoid con- 
frontation with the Commons? 


This bill was considered urgent and important at one 
time; it is certainly important, but it cannot be quite as 
urgent as it was thought to be when presented a couple of 
years ago. My question is: What action will be taken in 
order that we can make some reasonable reply to the large 
numbers of letters coming in to us at the present time? 


Senator Flynn: Are you addressing your question to the 
Leader of the Government or to the Senate? 


Senator Croll: To the leader and to the sponsor. 


Senator Flynn: This is a private bill. It is about time we 
knew to whom you were addressing the question. 


Senator Croll: I am prepared to accept your answer. 


Senator Flynn: If you get mine, I don’t think you will 
be happy with it. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, members of this 
house have a right to advance those measures which they 
believe to be in the public interest. The sponsor of this bill, 
a public bill in the hands of a private member, has every 
right to proceed with it. 


Senator Flynn: Sure. 


Senator Perrault: And to advance its cause in this place 
irrespective of what may or may not happen in the other 
place. I am sure that the sponsor of this legislation has 
heard his colleague speak this afternoon and will give due 
consideration to his judgment and his remarks. Beyond 
that I am not prepared to suggest that anyone withdraw 
any measure in this place. 


Senator Flynn: You did not take Senator Croll’s 
remarks as a question but as a comment on the bill. Is that 
it? 

Senator Croll: My point was that in view of the record 
of this bill some reply must be given to the hundreds of 
letters which are coming in to senators. 


Senator Asselin: Why not put your question to the 
sponsor of the bill? 


Senator Croll: He can answer it, if he likes, but he has 
no control over it. That is the point. 
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Senator Flynn: My understanding is that you are seek- 
ing advice as to the type of reply that you should give to 
these letters. 


Senator Croll: And that others should give. I can give a 
reply. 
Senator Walker: Are you in favour of the bill? 


Senator Cameron: Honourable senators, I have been 
trying to get this bill before the Standing Senate Commit- 
tee on Legal and Constitutional Affairs for some consider- 
able time, but, as you know, adjournments and proroga- 
tions have made it necessary to postpone it from time to 
time. There is a request now on Senator Goldenberg’s desk 
to convene a meeting of the committee in order to deal 
with it at the earliest possible moment. I believe the 
reason that the committee has not been able to get at it 
before is that there have been such lengthy hearings on 
the parole question. 


I believe Senator Goldenberg has just come in and can 
answer as to how soon he can get at it. But I should like to 
urge that we get at it as quickly as possible, because 
letters are just pouring in asking what action is being 
taken. 


Senator Goldenberg: Honourable senators, the commit- 
tee is meeting this afternoon and I will discuss this with 
the committee. But there are two bills, the cannabis bill 
and the gun control bill, and it will be up to the committee 
to decide how it wants to proceed. 


Senator Cameron: May I ask the honourable senator 
that this be given high priority so that it can be dealt with 


as soon as possible. It has been dragging on for a long time. 
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Senator Flynn: You do not have to wait for that to 
answer letters that you receive. 


Senator Goldenberg: Honourable senators, as far as the 
bill’s dragging on is concerned, as Senator Cameron said, 
two such previous bills received second reading. The first 
time was just before an adjournment, and the second time 
was just before dissolution; so we had to introduce it for 
the third time, and it only received second reading just 
before Christmas. 


Senator Flynn: A Christmas gift. 


VISIT OF PRIME MINISTER OF THE UNITED 
KINGDOM 


QUESTION 


Senator Yuzyk: Honourable senators, would the Leader 
of the Government have any further information regard- 
ing the possible visit of the Prime Minister of the United 
Kingdom to the Parliament of Canada, and in particular to 
the Honourable the Speaker of the Senate? 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, as you are 
aware from a previous communication, there is a probabil- 
ity that the Right Honourable Harold Wilson, Prime Min- 
ister of the United Kingdom, will be present on the Senate 
side of the Parliament buildings at approximately three 
o’clock this afternoon. My understanding is that he will 
enter through the Peace Tower entrance and then proceed 
to the chambers of Madam Speaker, where he will pay his 
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respects and sign the visitors’ book. The proposal, which I 
shall voice again for the convenience of the honourable 
senator, is that we adjourn at approximately ten minutes 
to three, to await the arrival of the Prime Minister. After- 
wards, the sitting will resume at the call of the bell, should 
there be other business to be transacted. 


THE SENATE 
NEWSPAPER ARTICLES—QUESTION OF PRIVILEGE 


Senator Rowe: Honourable senators, I rise on a small 
matter of privilege which, nevertheless, I consider to be 
important from the standpoint of the record. 


Recently, as I believe many honourable senators know, I 
wrote a couple of articles on the Senate which were pub- 
lished in a newspaper. Since I was anxious that all my 
colleagues would know what I had actually written I 
asked my office to make photostatic copies of the two 
articles and distribute them to all senators. I believe most 
senators got their copies, but in the event that any honour- 
able senator is lacking both copies I would be pleased to 
supply them. I believe some senators got copies of only one 
article. That, I may say, is not my point of privilege. The 
point I actually wish to raise is as follows. 


It has been brought to my attention by half a dozen of 
my colleagues that there is an error in one of the articles. 
It says that the Committee on Mass Media was headed by 
Senator Maurice Lamontagne. I have here a carbon copy 
of my actual script, and I would like to have the correct 
version entered in our official record. Here are the exact 
words as they appeared in my script: 


Among these in recent years have been the Special 
Committee on Poverty headed by Senator David Croll, 
the Committee on Land Use headed by Senator 
Arthur Pearson, the Committee on Mass Media 
headed by Senator Keith Davey, and the Committee 
on Science Policy headed by Senator Maurice 
Lamontagne. 


I apologize for this. It was obviously a typesetter’s error. I 
suppose you could say it was a case of “man proposes 
but’—in this case, not God—“the typesetter disposes.” I 
apologize to my colleagues for, from my standpoint, this 
completely inadvertent error and I would like to have this 
entered in the record. 


CLERESTORY OF THE SENATE CHAMBER 
APPOINTMENT OF SPECIAL COMMITTEE 


Hon. John J. Connolly moved, pursuant to notice: 


That a special committee of the Senate be appointed 
to consider and report upon the question of the instal- 
lation of stained glass windows in the clerestory of 
the Senate chamber; 


That the committee have power to send for persons, 
papers and records, to examine witnesses and to print 
such papers and evidence from day to day as may be 
ordered by the committee; 


That the committee have power to sit during 
adjournments of the Senate; and 
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That the committee be composed of the Honourable 
Senators Beaubien, Cameron, Carter, Connolly 
(Ottawa West), Deschatelets, Fergusson, Forsey, Géli- 
nas, Hicks, Lafond, Neiman, O’Leary, Quart, Sullivan 
and Yuzyk. 


He said: Honourable senators, I shall not take much time 
to discuss this motion. At the outset I should like to 
apologize to the Senate for the fact that this has been on 
the Order Paper for a considerable length of time, 
although this is due to circumstances beyond my control. I 
might also add that the subject matter of this motion is 
neither a burning one nor a momentous issue to place 
before Parliament at the moment. 


Honourable senators will remember that a few years ago 
a project was completed in the House of Commons where- 
by the windows of that chamber were filled with stained 
glass. The theme for that project centered around the 
floral emblems of each of the provinces and territories. I 
think I can safely say that it has been generally agreed 
that that project could be described as being appropriate, 
dignified and beautiful. 


As many senators are aware, the authorities in charge of 
matters of this kind are now considering a similar project 
involving the 11 windows in the upper walls of this cham- 
ber, in other words in the clerestory. I spoke on this 
subject on April 4, 1974, and in the discussion which 
followed mention was made by various senators of the 
importance of this chamber. It was stated that if stained 
glass windows were to be installed here, they should 
embody a particular theme and should be appropriate to 
and in harmony with the other features of the chamber 
itself. The view was also expressed that senators them- 
selves should be able to make a contribution to the de- 
velopment of the project rather than find themselves con- 
fronted by a proposal or even by a definite installation 
which they might not be able to change. 


In this motion I have restricted the proposal to an 
inquiry with reference to the installation of stained glass 
in the windows, whereas in our earlier discussions I 
referred to changes that might some day be made in the 
Throne area. Other senators referred particularly to the 
pictures which are presently on our walls. It seems to me, 
however, that one project is sufficient for a group of 
senators to undertake at one time, particularly when it is 
an important problem, such as this. Should the motion be 
approved, I am sure the committee would prefer to sit at 
times when it would not interfere with the important 
work of our standing committees and other special com- 
mittees. Also, if the motion is approved, I suggest that the 
committee should consider a number of aspects of this 
subject. 


@ (1420) 


First of all, it should examine where the authority lies to 
make these fairly extensive changes within this chamber. 
Then it should discuss the theme of the windows, and on 
that point I am sure many ideas will be expressed by 
various committee members. For example, there could bea 
recommendation that significant milestones in parliamen- 
tary history, either generally or with respect to Canada, 
might be an appropriate theme for the windows. Another 
suggestion might have to do with the bicameral aspects of 
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Parliament, or a geographic theme for Canada may be put 
forward. 


In my opinion, the most appropriate type of theme 
would be historical, touching mainly the early history of 
this country. During the earlier discussion in which I 
participated, I thought that the work of the discoverers 
and explorers of this country might be a highly appropri- 
ate theme for the windows in this chamber. We should 
adopt a theme in which there is a closed universe of 
discourse. For example, if we embarked upon a theme 
dealing with Prime Ministers or Governors General of 
Canada, we would have an open end. This would probably 
result in many beautiful windows, but the time would 
come when we would run out of space for Prime Ministers. 


Any committee, to do a responsible job of work, should 
consult with experts—and in this case it would be experts 
on stained glass. We are very fortunate in these buildings 
to have the services of Miss Eleanor Milne, who was really 
in charge of the work done in the House of Commons and 
who is in charge, as honourable senators all know, of the 
carving that is continuing in this building. I suppose the 
committee should form some idea, also, of the contractual 
side of the project. In that respect the committee would 
probably call upon officials of the Department of Public 
Works. 


Since an historical theme would be of great importance, 
or certainly worthy of careful consideration, we should 
enlist the services of good Canadian historians. There may 
also be experts in other categories to whom we should pay 
some attention. We may have to consider the views of 
artists. Also, if a committee is appointed, I believe it 
should discuss an appropriate timing for the project, and 
consider whether or not this is the appropriate time to 
incur an expenditure of this kind. A recommendation from 
the committee would be valid, even if the project could not 
be proceeded with at once. 

I had thought originally that this matter should not be 
referred to a special or select committee but rather to the 
Standing Senate Committee on Internal Economy, Budg- 
ets and Administration. However, on considering the 
points that I have mentioned this afternoon, I felt that this 
investigation is a little broader than the work conducted 
by the members of that committee. Their task is a more 
immediate one and concerns day-to-day housekeeping 
problems. They might not thank the Senate for foisting a 
problem like this upon them. 


If the Senate should approve the motion, I would ask, 
without my making a formal amendment to the motion, 
that by unanimous consent the name of Senator Thomp- 
son be added to the list of senators proposed to serve on 
this committee. 


Senator Flynn: No comment from the Leader of the 
Government? 


Senator Croll: A comment from you. 


Senator Flynn: This matter involves the government to 
a large extent, and I’m sure that the majority of senators 
would like to hear from Senator Perrault. 


Senator Perrault: No response at this time. 
Senator Flynn: Why don’t you move the adjournment? 
Senator Langlois: Why don’t you do it yourself? 
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Senator Flynn: On behalf of Senator Perrault, I move 
the adjournment. 


Senator Perrault: He can speak for himself. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, is it agreed 
that the name of Senator Thompson be added to the list of 
senators to serve on the proposed committee? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is it your pleasure, honourable 
senators, to adopt the motion, as modified? 


Motion agreed to. 


BUSINESS OF THE SENATE 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, before moving 
the adjournment of the Senate, I should like to remind you 
that, as indicated by the numerous notices we have 
received in the mail, the work of the Senate for this week 
is centred mainly in the committees. A heavy schedule of 
committee work is in store for us this week. 


Following the visit this afternoon of the Right Honour- 
able Harold Wilson, Prime Minister of the United King- 
dom, the Standing Senate Committee on Legal and Con- 
stitutional Affairs will sit in Room 356-S to deal with Bill 
S-19, to amend the Food and Drugs Act, the Narcotic 
Control Act and the Criminal Code. It is an organizational 
meeting and will be held in camera. 


I move that the Senate do now adjourn. 


Senator Grosart: Honourable senators, the Deputy 
Leader of the Government has referred to the work of 
committees. I wonder if the Leader of the Government 
will again give consideration to setting up some guide- 
lines, or rules, in order that we shall not continue to have, 
as we have this week, a conflict arising because of the 
number of committees sitting. 


At the moment it seems that the chairman of any com- 
mittee who wishes to call a meeting can do so. This matter 
has been discussed before. There was, I thought, a consen- 
sus that any chairman wishing to call a meeting would 
consult with the Director of Committees in order that the 
matter might be regulated. 


This matter is very important to us on this side of the 
house, because we are few in number. Many of us are on 


four or five committees—of necessity, and not because we 
want to be on them. I again suggest that we should have 
some rule or guideline laid down by the Leader of the 
Government to avoid a continual recurrence of this situa- 
tion. We have had assurances in the past, but apparently 
nothing has been done—certainly nothing effective. I 
again ask that some action be taken. 


@ (1430) 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, shortly before 
the Senate adjourned in December I announced that, as a 
result of discussions between my leader and the Leader of 
the Opposition, it had been decided to form a steering 
committee, comprised of honourable senators from both 
sides of the house, to arrange the future work of Senate 
committees. It is my intention to call a meeting of that 
committee for some time next week, and it is my hope that 
that committee will do the kind of work that Senator 
Grosart has in mind. 


Senator Molson: Honourable senators, before the 
Senate adjourns I should like to rise on a point of privi- 
lege. It is in connection with the information the Senate is 
now getting. Yesterday we were told by Her Honour the 
Speaker that messages had been received from the House 
of Commons with Bills C-39 and C-29, both of which were 
then read the first time. We have not yet received copies of 
those bills. Today Madam Speaker told us that another 
message has been received with Bill C-40, and we have not 
got that bill. 


In response to my inquiry I was told that the text of Bill 
C-39 will reach us tomorrow, and that Bill C-29 has not yet 
been printed. I think that is the story. I should like to ask 
the Leader of the Government whether we could discuss 
our internal arrangements in an effort to rectify this 
situation and ensure that we have copies of all bills as 
soon as they come forward. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, I will initiate 
inquiries and do what I can to expedite the production of 
these bills. I realize this is a matter of importance to all 
honourable senators. 


The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 2 p.m. 
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Thursday, January 30, 1975 


The Senate met at 2 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 
Prayers. 


DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Senator Langlois tabled: 


Report of the Department of the Solicitor General 
for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1974, pursuant to 
section 5 of the Department of the Solicitor General 
Act, Chapter S-12, R.S.C., 1970. 


Report of the Superintendent of Insurance on the 
administration of the Investment Companies Act, for 
the fiscal year ended March 31, 1974, pursuant to 
section 27(1) of the said Act, Chapter 33, Statutes of 
Canada, 1970-71-72. 


Capital Budget of Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation for the year ending December 31, 1975, 
pursuant to section 70(2) of the Financial Administra- 
tion Act, Chapter F-10, R.S.C., 1970, as approved by 
Order in Council P.C. 1975-171, dated January 23, 1975. 


Report of the Department of Energy, Mines and 
Resources for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1974, 
pursuant to section 5 of the Department of Energy, 
Mines and Resources Act, Chapter E-6, R.S.C., 1970. 


Report of the Department of Indian Affairs and 
Northern Development for the fiscal year ended 
March 31, 1974, pursuant to section 7 of the Depart- 
ment of Indian Affairs and Northern Development 
Act, Chapter I-7, R.S.C., 1970. 


SCIENCE POLICY 


SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE—CHANGE IN COMMITTEE 
MEMBERSHIP 
Senator Macdonald, with leave of the Senate and not- 
withstanding rule 45(1) (i), moved: 


That the name of the Honourable Senator Sullivan 
be removed from the list of senators serving on the 
Special Committee of the Senate on Science Policy. 


The Hon. the Speaker: The house has heard the motion, 
which cannot be proceeded with without unanimous con- 
sent. Is there unanimous consent? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 
Motion agreed to. 


EMPLOYER-EMPLOYEE RELATIONS IN THE 
PUBLIC SERVICE 


SPECIAL JOINT COMMITTEE—CHANGE IN SENATE 
MEMBERSHIP 


Senator Macdonald, with leave of the Senate and not- 
withstanding rule 45(1) (i), moved: 
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That the name of the Honourable Senator Quart be 
substituted for that of the Honourable Senator Asselin 
on the list of senators serving on the Special Joint 
Committee on Employer-Employee Relations in the 
Public Service; and 


That a message be sent to the House of Commons to 
acquaint that house accordingly. 


The Hon. the Speaker: The house has heard the motion, 
which cannot be proceeded with without unanimous con- 
sent. Is there unanimous consent? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 
Motion agreed to. 


BUSINESS OF THE SENATE 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, with leave of 
the Senate and notwithstanding rule 45(1)(g), I move that 
when the Senate adjourns today it do stand adjourned 
until Tuesday, February 4, at 8 o’clock in the evening. 


Honourable senators, before the question is put I should 
like to give, as usual, a brief outline of the program for the 
next week. 


First, I shall deal with the work of committees. On 
Tuesday the Standing Senate Committee on Foreign 
Affairs will meet at 3.30 p.m. to continue its study of 
Canada’s relations with the United States. The Special 
Joint Committee on Employer-Employee Relations in the 
Public Service will meet at 8 p.m. 


Also on Tuesday, at 2 p.m. the Standing Senate Commit- 
tee on Legal and Constitutional Affairs will commence its 
examination of Bill S-19, to amend the Food and Drugs 
Act, the Narcotic Control Act and the Criminal Code. The 
Minister of National Health and Welfare will appear at 
that meeting together with officials of the department. I 
am informed by Senator Goldenberg, the chairman, that it 
is his intention to hold meetings of the committee on 
Tuesdays, both morning and afternoon, until examination 
of the bill is completed. 


On Wednesday morning the Standing Senate Committee 
on Banking, Trade and Commerce will continue its study 
of competition in Canada and of the Combines Investiga- 
tion Act. The Special Joint Committee on Employer- 
Employee Relations in the Public Service will meet again 
on Thursday at 9.30 a.m. and at the same time the Stand- 
ing Senate Committee on National Finance will proceed 
with its examination of the Manpower Division of the 
Department of Manpower and Immigration. 


With respect to our work in the chamber, we will contin- 
ue the debate on the second reading of Bill C-39, to amend 
the Customs Tariff (No. 2), and proceed to second reading 
of Bill C-29, respecting Canadian business corporations, 
and Bill C-40, to amend the Excise Tax Act and the Excise 
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Act. In addition, Senator Deschatelets will open the debate 
on the inquiry standing in his name. 


Senator Molson: Honourable senators, might I ask the 
Acting Leader of the Government if we could adopt the 
practice of having this information, which in fact is an 
agenda for the next week’s business, mailed to senators at 
their home addresses? Sometimes when a senator is away 
for a day or a week, unless he sees our printed proceed- 
ings, which may give some indication, he has no informa- 
tion as to what business the Senate is going to deal with 
the following week. Mailing this information to senators 
as soon as it is available would facilitate the planning of 
our week, and it might also help to improve our 
attendance. 


Senator Langlois: In voicing his suggestion the honour- 
able senator omitted to say if he wanted such statements 
mailed to the home addresses of honourable senators, or to 
their mailing addresses here in Ottawa. 


Some Hon. Senators: To their home addresses. 
Senator Molson: I said “home addresses.” 


Senator Langlois: I see no objection to adopting that 
practice. Of course, it would be impossible to do it today, 
but we can start next week. We will see if this can be 
done. 


Senator Prowse: Honourable senators, I would like to 
ask the Acting Leader of the Government if consideration 
could be given to calling a meeting of the Standing Senate 
Committee on Standing Rules and Orders to consider 
changing the present time of sitting on Wednesdays from 2 
o’clock to 3 o’clock. 


The time of sitting was changed from 3 o’clock to 2 
o’clock with the idea of accommodating senators who had 
booked flights home on Thursdays. The earlier sitting 
allows them to attend to their work in the chamber and 
still catch their flights. As to Wednesday, however, many 
of us, on both sides of the house, would like to attend 
caucus. If a senator is a member of more than one commit- 
tee he is precluded from attending caucus because many 
committee meetings are scheduled for Wednesday morn- 
ings. On the other hand, if the Senate were to sit at 3 
o’clock on Wednesdays senators would be able to attend 
caucus, and it would be possible for committees to sit 
between 1 o’clock and 3 o’clock on those days to take care 
of the many routine references to committee. 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, there is certain- 
ly no objection to considering the suggestion just made. 
Since the chairman of the committee concerned is in his 
seat, and heard the suggestion, I am sure he will be ready 
to discuss it with me at the next opportunity. 


Senator Grosart: Honourable senators, I wonder if I 
could ask the acting leader if there is a chairman of that 
committee? 

Senator Langlois: There used to be one. 


Senator Grosart: Yes, but I am asking if there is one 
now, and, as a supplementary, if there is any reason why 
that committee has not been reconstituted. 


Senator Langlois: I do not think there is any doubt that 
there was such a person as a chairman, but it might be 
appropriate to ascertain whether he was re-elected for this 


(Senator Langlois.] 


session. Unless my memory is failing, he was, and I would 
be very pleased to discuss it with him. 


Senator Grosart: But my question is: Has that commit- 
tee been reconstituted in this session; and if not, why not? 


Senator Langlois: From memory I cannot say, so I 
cannot be positive, but I am going to discuss the matter 
with the former chairman. With regard to whether the 
committee has been reconstituted, there has been no need 
so far this session to re-activate this committee, but it can 
be done at the next opportune moment. 


Senator Grosart: Might I suggest to the acting leader 
that there is every reason for that committee to be recon- 
stituted, because it is required under our rules to keep the 
rules under constant consideration. 


Senator Walker: And may I add that never have we had 
a more able chairman. We are lucky to have his services. I 
think the committee should be reconstituted, and that he 
should be the chairman. 


Senator Langlois: I agree with you entirely. 


Senator Flynn: Would the former chairman identify 
himself? 


Motion agreed to. 


[Later:] 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, a short while 
ago, when Senator Grosart asked me whether or not the 
Standing Rules and Orders Committee had been constitut- 
ed, my memory failed me and I could not reply in either 
the affirmative or negative. I have now been informed that 
the committee has been selected, but the organization 
meeting to elect a chairman has not yet taken place. 


Senator Flynn: Is there any reason for that? 


Senator Petten: Perhaps I might be allowed to answer 
that question. I have been remiss in my duties as Whip in 
not calling an organization meeting. I shall remedy this 
oversight immediately. 


Senator Flynn: I would say that is the most reassuring 
explanation we could have. 


@ (1410) 


CUSTOMS TARIFF, (NO. 2) 
BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING—DEBATE ADJOURNED 


Senator Cook moved the second reading of Bill C-39, to 
amend the Customs Tariff, (No. 2). 


He said: Honourable senators, this is not a complicated 
bill. It is, however, full of a great deal of detail. Further- 
more, the background to the bill is also full of details 
which are not too easy to explain clearly and concisely. 
The bill and its background are therefore matters, I would 
respectfully suggest, to be considered and studied more 
fully by the Standing Senate Committee on Banking, 
Trade and Commerce, to which committee I shall move 
that the bill be sent if it is given second reading. 


Having said that, I shall now endeavour, with the fore- 
bearance and patience of honourable senators, to give a 
brief explanation of this legislation. In short it is a reliev- 
ing measure whereby duties on imports of an estimated 
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value of $1 billion will be reduced by an estimated total of 
$65 million a year. 


The history of the bill is this. In the budget of February 
19, 1973, tariff reductions were proposed on a broad range 
of consumer products for an initial period of one year. The 
February 19, 1973 proposal was approved by the Senate 
and given royal assent in July, 1973. The legislation pro- 
vided that these temporary tariff reductions would expire 
on February 19, 1974. 


On January 10, 1974 the Minister of Finance tabled a 
Notice of Ways and Means Motion proposing that most of 
these temporary reductions be continued until June 30, 
1974. The tariff reductions on sugar and related products, 
which were based on recommendations by the Tariff 
Board were, however, to be extended until June 30, 1976. 


The session ended before the Notice of Ways and Means 
Motion could be dealt with and the tariff reductions were 
reintroduced in a new notice of March 1, 1974. This motion 
became Bill C-21 and received first reading in the other 
place on April 8, 1974. That bill, of course, lapsed when 
Parliament was dissolved last May. 


On October 1, 1974 a new Notice of Ways and Means 
Motion was tabled by the minister; this new notice was 
the same as the March 1, 1974 notice. These proposals came 
before us recently as Bill C-27 and were passed by the 
Senate in November. 


In the meantime other events had taken place. In his 
May 6 budget, the minister had proposed that the tempo- 
rary tariff reductions, which were to expire on June 30, 
1974, be extended to December 31 of last year. This pro- 
posal, being part of a budget on which the government was 
defeated, could not be maintained in effect. Therefore, on 
July 1, 1974, the rates of duty under all tariff items listed 
in schedule I of Bill C-27 reverted to the levels in effect 
before February 20, 1973. 


In a statement issued on May 9, the Minister of Finance 
said that it was the government’s intention, if re-elected, 
to ask Parliament to enact legislation implementing the 
proposals contained in the May 6 budget. He further 
indicated that the amendments to the Customs Tariff 
would not be applied retroactively; instead, the new rates 
would become effective on dates to be proposed at the time 
the measures were reintroduced in Parliament. 


In his November 18 budget, the minister proposed the 
reintroduction of most of the temporary tariff reductions, 
these reductions to apply from November 19, 1974 to June 
30, 1976. Economic conditions, of course, are somewhat 
different now from what they were in May. Because of 
this, because of the longer period involved and because of 
the coming into effect on July 1, 1974 of the Canadian 
system of tariff preferences for the goods of developing 
countries, a number of products which were covered by 
the May 6 proposal are not included in the present bill. 


The preferential rates for developing countries, known 
as the General Preferential Tariff, are equal to the British 
Preferential Tariff rates or to the Most-Favoured-Nation 
Tariff rates reduced by one-third, whichever is the lower. 
Clause 2(2) of the bill provides that where the one-third 


reduction rule applies, it will continue to apply on the 
basis of the pre-budget rates of duty and not on the basis 
of the rates set out in schedule II of the bill. 


Some of the products which are not in the bill are 
related to the current slowdown in construction, particu- 
larly in the housing sector in both Canada and the United 
States; among these are such goods as plywood, furniture, 
large household electric appliances, house trailers and 
mobile homes. Luggage, toys and batteries are excluded 
because of the reduced rates which were introduced for 
these products from developing countries as of July 1. 


Live hogs, fresh lamb and mutton, fresh pork and other 
meat products were not included because of current dif- 
ficulties in the market for meats. Raisins and currants 
were left out of the present proposal, and the British 
Preferential rate on meat extracts was reduced to free 
following representations from the Australian government 
for restoration of the margins of preference on these prod- 
ucts. The margins of preference are the difference between 
the rates which apply under the Most-Favoured-Nation 
Tariff and those which apply on our imports from Aus- 
tralia. A number of Canadian exports to Australia receive 
preferential treatment in exchange for our maintaining 
margins of preference on Australian exports. 


The list of products covered by this bill was carefully 
examined to ensure that these temporary reductions 
would not have any serious effects on production and 
employment in Canada. However, as a safeguard measure, 
the minister is again asking Parliament to provide the 
government with the necessary authority to restore by 
order in council the pre-budget rates of duty on any 
particular product where circumstances warrant such 
action. 


The other tariff provisions included in the May 6 
budget, which are of a miscellaneous nature, are covered 
by clause 1 and schedule I to the bill. I am sure all 
honourable senators will be pleased to note the increases 
in the so-called “tourist exemptions.” The quarterly 
exemption from duty and tax available after a 48-hour 
absence is doubled from $25 to $50. The annual exemption 
is increased from $100 to $150 and the minimum period of 
absence is reduced from 12 days to 7 days. While many 
Canadians would undoubtedly like to see these duty- and 
tax-free exemptions raised even more, higher exemptions 
could well lead to the resumption on a large scale of 
combined pleasure and shopping trips to neighbouring 
cities across the border. These trips were quite popular 
years ago when our exemptions were at the $100 level after 
an absence of 48 hours. Imports under the exemptions are 
quite substantial. In 1973 over four million exemptions 
were claimed on imports valued at over $110 million. 


@ (1420) 
Lastly, there is another proposal in the bill which will 


allow the government to provide for the duty-free entry of 
bona fide handicraft products from developing countries. 


On motion of Senator Grosart, debate adjourned. 


The Senate adjourned until Tuesday, February 4, at 8 
p.m. 
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THE SENATE 


Tuesday, February 4, 1975 


The Senate met at 8 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 


Prayers. 


EMPLOYER-EMPLOYEE RELATIONS IN THE 
PUBLIC SERVICE 


SPECIAL JOINT COMMITTEE—CHANGE IN COMMONS 
MEMBERSHIP 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 
sage had been received from the House of Commons to 
acquaint the Senate that the name of Mr. Towers has been 
substituted for that of Mr. Dinsdale on the list of members 
appointed to serve on the Special Joint Committee on 
Employer-Employee Relations in the Public Service. 


DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Senator Perrault tabled: 


Report of the Department of Supply and Services, 
including its accounts and financial statements certi- 
fied by the Auditor General, for the fiscal year ended 
March 31, 1974, pursuant to section 12 of the Depart- 
ment of Supply and Services Act, Chapter S-18, R.S.C., 
1970. 


Statement of the Chartered Banks of Canada show- 
ing Revenue, Expenses and Other Information for the 


fiscal year ended October 31, 1974, pursuant to section 
119(1) of the Bank Act, Chapter B-1, R.S.C., 1970. 


Report of operations under the International River 
Improvements Act for the year ended December 31, 
1974, pursuant to section 10 of the said Act, Chapter 
I-22, R.S.C., 1970. 


Report of the Department of Manpower and Immi- 
gration for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1974, pur- 
suant to section 5 of the Department of Manpower and 
Immigration Act, Chapter M-1, R.S.C., 1970. 


Copies of Report, dated August 16, 1974, issued by 
the Department of Transport and entitled The Ele- 
ments of an International Shipping Policy for Canada. 


Copies of English text of Report of the Airport 
Inquiry Commission appointed by Order in Council 
P.C. 1973-3026, dated October 5, 1973, pursuant to Part 
I of the Inquiries Act, together with French text of 
Chapters III and V of the said Report. 


Report of the Department of Communications for 
the fiscal year ended March 31, 1974, pursuant to 
section 6 of the Department of Communications Act, 
Chapter C-24, R.S.C., 1970. 


Copies of a document entitled The Constitutional 
Review 1968-1971, dated April 14, 1972. 

Copies of the Green Paper on Immigration Policy in 
four volumes, together with Statement thereon by the 


Minister of Manpower and Immigration dated Febru- 
ary 3, 1975. 


LEGAL AND CONSTITUTIONAL AFFAIRS 
CHANGE IN COMMITTEE MEMBERSHIP 


Senator Macdonald, with leave of the Senate and not- 
withstanding rule 45(1) (i), moved: 


That the name of the Honourable Senator Sullivan 
be substituted for that of the Honourable Senator 
Choquette on the list of Senators serving on the 
Standing Senate Committee on Legal and Constitu- 
tional Affairs. 


The Hon. the Speaker: The house has heard the motion, 
which cannot be proceeded with without unanimous con- 
sent. Is there unanimous consent? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 
Motion agreed to. 


CUSTOMS TARIFF, (NO. 2) 
BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING 


The Senate resumed from Thursday, January 30, the 
debate on the motion of Senator Cook for the second 
reading of Bill C-39, to amend the Customs Tariff, (No. 2). 


Hon. Allister Grosart: Honourable senators, in introduc- 
ing this bill the sponsor, Senator Cook, gave us a broad 
outline of the implications of the proposed amendments. 
He said the bill “is not complicated but is full of detail,” 
which I think is a fair description. It consists of merely 
three clauses with a number of subclauses, and two 
schedules. However, I must say that some part of the 
clauses, as well as some part of the schedules, enact legis- 
lation and reflect government policy, and in some cases 
innovations in government policy, so I feel it is my duty to 
draw the attention of the Senate to these as I see them. 


The bill, as usual, in reducing existing tariffs, covers a 
wide range of commodities from pretzels to typewriters, 
peanut butter to aircraft and aircraft engines, records to 
skis and golf clubs, bicycles to fruits and vegetables, and 
so on. 


We are told that this will make an important contribu- 
tion to the war against inflation. Personally, I am not 
quite sure how it is going to do that, although, as Senator 
Cook pointed out, it involves approximately $1 billion 
worth of imports and, as he has told us, the reduction in 
tariff charges will amount to about $65 million. 


One thing that always concerns me about these customs 
tariff bills or customs bills is that we are never given an 
explanation of exactly how each of these items is going to 
achieve the purpose for which it is included in the bill. 
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I have mentioned a few of the commodities. Obviously, 
some of them are made or grown in Canada and some are 
not. But nowhere have I yet seen in this bill, or in preced- 
ing bills of its kind, an explanation by anyone as to the 
categories into which each of the many items—and there 
are hundreds of them here—fall. I would suggest that in 
future, or perhaps in the committee to which Senator 
Cook has said the bill will be referred, we might seek some 
further information. It is not just enough to list a whole 
host of items and then say, “these will do the job,” because 
they are so disparate in nature that surely the public and 
parliamentarians have a right to have a more specific 
understanding of the intention of the government in 
making each of these tariff reductions. 


One would ask, assuming that the purpose is to contain 
inflation, will these tariff reductions be passed on to the 
public? Will they result in lower prices or at least contain 
rising prices? Again we have no indication of which ones 
will and which ones will not do that. There has to be a 
suspicion that the purpose of some of these tariff reduc- 
tions is to place some pressure on existing prices. If that is 
so, then Parliament should be advised; but nowhere in the 
presentation of this bill has, to my knowledge, any such 
information been given to Parliament. Nevertheless, Par- 
liament has always jealously guarded its right to legislate 
changes in the customs tariff. That is part of our heritage. 
The general rule, as I understand it, is that any formal 
change in tariff charges can only be made through a 
financial bill preceded by a budget and a Ways and Means 
Motion. 


I will have something further to say about that in a 
moment, because there are some items in the bill before us 
that do not seem, in my judgment, to conform to that 
general rule. 


We are also told that there is a longer time extension in 
this more or less temporary bill than was anticipated in 
the May budget, the fate of which is well known to all 
honourable members. We are told that one of the reasons 
for extending these reductions to June 30, 1976, is to 
implement the General Preferential Tariff that was intro- 
duced in July. It is my feeling, on reading the bill, that 
there is a very serious failure on the part of Canada to 
honour some of the commitments it made at that time. 
This bill, in effect, amends that bill without so saying. 

@ (2010) 


In clause 3(3) the usual authority is given to the Gover- 
nor in Council to revert to the earlier rates in particular 
circumstances. This has been in bills before. The earlier 
date is, I think, November 19, 1974. The Governor in 
Council is authorized in specific circumstances to revert to 
the rates at that date, but, except in what I consider to be 
certain aberrations in this bill, not otherwise. 


To illustrate these general remarks I will comment, if I 
may, on only three items in the bill. If honourable senators 
wish to follow me, they are 69615-1, on page 4; 70310-1 on 
page 5; and 87500-1 on page 6. 


The first item, which is in schedule I on page 4, 69615-1, 
is a tariff reduction covering motion picture films, sound 
or silent, separate sound film track, slides or slide films, 
positive or negative, and sound recordings for use there- 
with, and so on, which are of an educational, scientific or 
cultural character within the meaning of the Agreement 
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for Facilitating the International Circulation of Visual 
and Auditory Materials of an Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Character adopted at Beirut, Lebanon, in 1948. 


This was a UNESCO convention, the purpose of which 
was, of course, to facilitate and liberalize—my friends 
opposite will like that term—the distribution of education- 
al, scientific and cultural materials in this era. We signed 
that convention, and we are now told that the policy of 
Canada will be, in respect to these items, that only under 
such regulations as the minister may prescribe they will 
come in free. We signed a convention saying that they will 
come in free, and now we renege on that and say, “If the 
minister feels like it, or if the minister agrees that they 
should come in free, then we will let them come in free, 
regardless of the convention and regardless of any inter- 
national undertaking we may have made.” 


I should say that there is a reason for this. It has been 
found that because the convention requires only a state- 
ment by the host country, or an appropriate government 
agency, that if these do come under this UNESCO conven- 
tion, they can come in free. We have had some problems 
with regard to material that certainly was not contemplat- 
ed by the convention. We have had some obscene and 
scurrilous literature, and so on, coming in, and the govern- 
ment decided that something should be done about it. I do 
not disagree with that, but I have grave reservations as to 
whether the way to do it is that contained in this bill, 
namely, to say that, regardless of what is in the conven- 
tion, we are now going to use our own discretion. I say 
that because the convention is very clear, that the whole 
authority lies with the host country to decide whether free 
import of materials into another country is to be permitted 
regardless of the convention. 


The spokesmen for the government have made it very 
clear that under the convention as it stands the depart- 
ment has no choice but to accept the entry, if certified by 
the government or appropriate agency, and, again, the 
convention provides no discretion. 


I have raised some doubts as to the propriety, in interna- 
tional relations, of our conduct in this regard. On the other 
hand, I have no sympathy whatsoever with our position in 
regard to any UNESCO convention. This may surprise 
some senators, but I think the time has come for us to take 
this kind of stance about UNESCO, although I do not 
think this is the right way to take it. Most of us have over 
the years regarded UNESCO as a vital and important arm 
of the United Nations Organization—one which, by and 
large, has done a very good job—but suddenly as of last 
November UNESCO has, in my view, completely 
destroyed its credibility and capability to carry out its 
task or to do any good whatever in this very important 
field. I am sure that all honourable senators are aware of 
what I am referring to. In this connection I should like to 
quote from the Montreal Star of January 7, referring to 
that November decision, where it says: 


In the past few weeks the dissatisfaction with 
UNESCO’s flagrantly political gambit has spread. A 
large body of scientific and artistic opinion has threat- 
ened to withdraw its services to the various UNESCO 
committees; Switzerland has reduced its annual sup- 
port by 10 per cent, and other nations may follow; and 
in Washington, Congress has voted to suspend U.S. 
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financial aid. All this because the international 
agency, or more precisely the pro-Arab bloc within 
UNESCO, acted in clear violation of its charter. 


Here I would add that it is not only the Arab bloc but also 
the Communist bloc. 


The EEC countries, with one exception, voted to 
accept Israel as a member of the European group. Pope 
Paul has lent his voice to the restoration of UNESCO’s 
real philosophy of educational, social and cultural 
assistance. No “political” manoeuvring can ever sup- 
plant that universally admired mandate. 


This is the kind of organization to which we find our- 
selves committed by convention. I commend the govern- 
ment for the stand it has taken, if not for the way it has 
taken it. In these remarks I am referring, of course, to the 
decision of UNESCO to exclude the State of Israel from its 
European group, and to cut off financial aid to Israel in 
spite of the fact that the contribution of Israel to UNESCO 
was much greater than the mere $26,000 it was receiving. 


I feel sure that all honourable senators will agree that 
the time has come for this situation in which UNESCO has 
become involved to be brought to the attention of the 
Senate and, it is to be hoped, to the public of Canada 
generally as it has been done so well by our media. 


I turn now, if I may, to tariff item 70310-1 to be found in 
schedule I on page 5 of the bill. My comment on this will 
be brief, as Senator Cook explained it thoroughly in intro- 
ducing the bill. This refers to the increase in the permissi- 
ble tax-free importation that returning Canadians may 
make. The tax-free amount that may be claimed once per 
year has been raised from $100 to $150. The period spent 
abroad has been reduced from twelve to seven days. The 
quarterly concession has been raised from $25 to $50 for a 
forty-eight hour stay, and there has been a minor change 
in the $10 limit, which is merely casual. It is interesting to 
note that the sponsor in introducing this bill for the 
government said that this was nothing more than a recog- 
nition of the increase in the rate of inflation. 


The next item is on page 6 and is numbered 87500-1. This 
refers to handicrafts coming particularly from developing 
countries. The situation here is that when we passed, 
somewhat less than a year ago, the General Preferential 
Tariff, we said that we were now permitting certain prod- 
ucts of developing countries into Canada tax-free. 
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Included in these, of course, were handicrafts, which are 
important to many developing countries. They are very 
important factors in their total export to countries such as 
ours. The bill before us now gives the minister extraordi- 
nary powers. It gives him the power to allow entry of 
these products under such regulations as he may 
prescribe. 


I am sure there are honourable senators here who recall 
that in 1961 there was a quite famous debate in this 
chamber on this very matter—the discretionary powers of 
the minister in the customs tariff field. Indeed, in the 
discussions which have taken place—and this may interest 
honourable senators—the leading Conservative spokes- 
man, the financial critic of the Conservatives in the other 
place, actually quoted Senator Hayden on that occasion, 
favourably and with approbation. He said Senator Hayden 
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had taken the position that he was always in favour of an 
appeal and was against any situation in which an appeal 
was denied where it might normally lie. What has hap- 
pened, of course, is that we passed an act last July saying 
we will grant General Preferential Tariff conditions to 
these developing countries, and now we come along and 
say no, only to the items that the minister allows in. The 
excuse given—and I have to call it an excuse, because it is 
not a reason—is that it is very hard to define handicrafts. 
Someone may be sending in machine-made Eskimo 
artifacts, and therefore the minister must be given this 
discretion. 


The definition of handicrafts is given and I suggest to 
honourable senators that it could not be more explicit. It 
speaks of the benefits of the General Preferential Tariff 
and continues ‘when certified by the government of the 
country of production”. That is one of the conditions. They 
must be certified by the government of that country as 
genuine handicrafts, “or by any other authority in the 
country of production recognized by the minister as com- 
petent for that purpose.” They must “be handicraft prod- 
ucts with traditional or artistic characteristics that are 
typical of the geographical region where produced,” and 
they must “have acquired their essential characteristic by 
the handiwork of individual craftsmen’. Yet we are told 
over and over again by government spokesmen that we 
must watch these manufactured products. 


The definition is so clear, and I wonder why the minis- 
ter wants this particular authority. It is without prece- 
dent, although there have been suggestions that there are 
precedents. I have examined the precedents and, in my 
view, not one of them covers this situation. In the Cus- 
toms Tariff and the Customs Act there are discretions 
given which have been accepted, and which are generally 
understandable. The minister has discretion in cases 
where imports are used for processing. They shall not be 
sold to the public, but used only as an ingredient in 
further processing in Canada. There is a precedent where 
the government, when it is negotiating concessional tariff 
agreements, may use its discretion to obtain a concession 
from another country in the matter of Canadian exports 
going to that country. There is an example of that in this 
bill with regard to some of our exports to Australia and 
imports from Australia. 


Now, for the first time, so far as I can find, the minister 
is asked to go beyond that and to say that in this case he 
may decide what commodities may be imported from 
which country. I suggest that this is completely contrary 
to the broad general concept that it is Parliament which 
legislates in this sensitive area. I might call it a policy of 
creeping precedents, because we go on from one to 
another, and surely at some time in the future someone 
will say that Parliament agreed to giving the minister 
discretion far beyond anything ever contemplated in the 
act. Then they will say, "Because Parliament, the House of 
Commons and the Senate, agreed to it one day in February 
1975, it is a precedent and we can go on from that.” If we 
go on from that, in effect we have destroyed Parliament’s 
control completely, in my view, of custom tariff items. 


There is another aspect. This refers back to the General 
Preferential Tariff Agreement, where we said to develop- 
ing countries, ‘We will let certain of your products in—not 
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free but”, we said, “at the lower of the British Preferential 
Tariff, the Most-Favoured-Nation Tariff, less one-third”. 


We were being very generous because we are one of 
those countries which are sensitive to the needs of de- 
veloping nations and we get a very good press because of 
that, despite the fact that our history is not very good in 
this whole area of what outside of Canada is called univer- 
sal preferential tariffs. We resisted them for many years 
and drew the fire and antagonism—and to some extent the 
enmity—of many countries. We finally relented a year ago 
under pressure and said, ‘From here in this is the rate: the 
lower of those two less one-third.” 


Now, under this bill, believe it or not, we say we have 
reduced tariffs in a number of items to a new rate effec- 
tive November 19, 1974, but these new rates will not apply 
to the products we allow to enter under the act of last 
July. They must come under the previous rates, not the 
rates that we are establishing here generally for all 
commodities. 


So, clearly we are reneging on what appeared to be a 
generous change of heart in respect to developing coun- 
tries. It is very hard for me to understand why the Gov- 
ernment of Canada would, for the small inconsequential 
amounts involved, put themselves in the position of reneg- 
ing on a position we took belatedly, under international 
pressure. Why? I do not know. 


Honourable senators, I am raising a few questions here 
in the hope that some of them will be raised when the 
minister or his officials come before the Standing Senate 
Committee on Banking, Trade and Commerce. I am not a 
member of that committee and I usually find that I have 
another commitment at the time the committee sits. But it 
is one of our most distinguished committees. I would hope 
that some of these questions might be raised just so that 
we could have at least an explanation. I am not suggesting 
that there may not be explanations, but they have not 
been given so far. These questions have been raised with- 
out, in my view, adequate answers, and I would suggest 
that the Senate, particularly that committee, might do 
another of its very useful jobs by obtaining such informa- 
tion which, I am sure, many parliamentarians and mem- 
bers of the Canadian public would like to have. 
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There are also some omissions from the commodities 
which were included in the May budget and the legislation 
that would have been subsequent had the election not 
intervened. I find these a bit surprising, because they are 
mostly in the field of building supplies—plywood, and so 
forth. I am sure there is a reason, but it seems strange to 
me that a bill which is intended importantly—that is the 
word used—to reduce inflation should leave out the 
important component of building materials. It may be that 
this was done to protect the Canadian industry. I do not 
know. However, I would hope that there would be an 
explanation, and certainly I would hope that we would 
have some kind of explanation as to the reason for tying 
these General Preferential Tariffs to what are non-exist- 
ing tariffs. This, to me, is the extraordinary thing about it. 
These tariffs do not exist. They have been reduced, and we 
say in this bill that as far as developing nations are 
concerned, their rates will be based on a Canadian tariff 
that has ceased to exist. 
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I trust these questions may be discussed, as I am sure 
they will, and I hope we will have adequate answers. 


Senator Cook: Honourable senators— 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, I wish to 
inform the Senate that if Senator Cook speaks now, his 
speech will have the effect of closing the debate on the 
motion for second reading of this bill. 


Senator Cook: Honourable senators, I do not think it is 
necessary for me to say anything further except to thank 
Senator Grosart for his usual helpful and penetrating 
remarks, and to again point out that we all agree with the 
principle of the bill, which is to reduce taxes. I am sure 
that in committee the questions which Senator Grosart 
has posed will be discussed and, hopefully, answered. 


Motion agreed to and bill read second time. 


REFERRED TO COMMITTEE 


On motion of Senator Cook, bill referred to the Standing 
Senate Committee on Banking, Trade and Commerce. 


CANADA BUSINESS CORPORATIONS BILL 
SECOND READING 


Hon. Salter A. Hayden moved the second reading of Bill 
C-29, respecting Canadian business corporations. 


He said: Honourable senators, Bill C-29 provides a new 
basis of law applicable to the incorporation of business 
corporations under an act of the federal Parliament. There 
is no provision in this bill for non-profit corporations, such 
as you have in the existing Canada Corporations Act. The 
statement has been made, however, that there will be 
presented currently a new bill dealing with non-profit 
corporations, and I am told that a comprehensive report 
was published in June of last year on that very subject. 


Bill C-29 applies to companies that are incorporated 
after it comes into force. Existing companies incorporated 
under the Canada Corporations Act, which is presently 
the law governing federal companies, will have five years 
in which to apply for a continuance of their incorporation. 
If they do so, a certificate of continuance will be issued by 
the director, and they will then become subject to the 
provisions of the statute which is now identified as Bill 
C-29. 

I must say, first of all, that in my view this bill is an 
excellent one, and one which marks a notable advance in 
the position of federally incorporated business corpora- 
tions. It is clear, it is practical, and it is comprehensive. 
That does not mean, of course, that I give it my unquali- 
fied blessing, because in some particulars I may find it 
necessary later to call the attention of the Senate to 
certain things in it which I think should be further con- 
sidered, and which may require some change. However, I 
think the plan that was followed in the preparation of this 
bill was one to simplify the procedures, and to develop a 
modern corporate approach to this question of business 
corporations. If I may say so, I think it was intended, and, 
indeed, appears to be designed, to conform to the Ontario 
Business Corporations Act, which represents a modern 
approach in corporate procedures. 
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We may again—and perhaps reasonably soon—have to 
look at this bill which it is now proposed we enact into 
law, because I understand there is on the drawing boards 
in Ontario a new corporations act to deal with business 
corporations. Corporate operations, corporate approaches, 
have developed rapidly, and have done so along the lines 
of simplicity in approach, and simplicity to the extent that 
within the corporation, by virtue of what the statute says, 
you may find the necessary authority in the directors and 
shareholders to carry out their plans and designs in the 
best interests of carrying on the business of the corpora- 
tion. This is a principle that is recognized in this bill, and I 
will later have something to say about the role of the 
majority as recognized in connection with the formalities 
that must be followed in order to effect fundamental 
changes in the constitution of the corporation. 
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Then there is also recognition given to the minority 
position. If the minority shareholders dissent in relation to 
some things, particularly any fundamental change having 
to do with classes of shares, and rights and privileges 
attaching thereto, the dissent is recorded. A minority 
shareholder having recorded his dissent then has what is 
called an appraisal right, and he is entitled to demand that 
the company pay him and permit him to withdraw his 
capital on the basis of the appraised value of those shares 
at the time this fundamental change was carried through 
by a majority vote. 

I may as well go on to summarize very briefly what 
happens if a fundamental change is proposed, and a 
majority vote carries through that fundamental change. 
There are only some instances in which the appraisal right 
is an effective right. In other cases, where there can be 
brought forward evidence of fraud or impropriety, or 
something not in the best interests of the company or the 
shareholders, or somebody in the majority trying to get 
some special advantage for himself, there is what is called 
an oppression remedy. An oppression remedy means that 
the shareholder who feels aggrieved may go to the courts 
and have the courts intervene. He can have a full hearing, 
and the courts have authority to decide whether there is 
foundation to his complaint, or whether there is not. If 
there is not, the court has power to make certain orders, 
which are to be found in the bill. 


Coming back to the incorporation of a company under 
Bill C-29, I should tell you first that this bill has not been 
rushed into. It has been, I suppose you might say, on 
drawing boards in some form or other for perhaps three, 
four or five years. There was a task force, and in 1971 there 
were published two volumes entitled Proposals for a New 
Business Corporations Law for Canada. Following that a bill 
was introduced in the last session, Bill C-213, which died 
on the Order Paper. Following that, submissions were 
made by people who were still concerned about some 
provisions in Bill C-213. They recorded their objections, a 
number of which—some of them to very important provi- 
sions in the bill—were given effect to and changes were 
made. Thus there are changes as between Bill C-213 and 
the present bill, Bill C-29. 


The then minister had undertaken that he would pub- 
lish a detailed background paper, by which he would 
correlate—I call it a concordat; you can give it any name 
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you like—the Canada Business Corporations bill, so that if 
you want to get in substance what the law is, and also the 
substance of the proposals, it is developed in this back- 
ground paper in considerable detail, and the changes are 
emphasized. There one will find also the correlation I have 
referred to, the various clauses and what they relate to 
under Bill C-213, and also the correlation of that to the 
corresponding clauses in this bill, Bill C-29. Therefore, one 
has a pretty complete background for an approach, study 
and examination of Bill C-29. 


I should also tell you that I think the Senate should be— 
and I know it is—pretty well informed on the provisions 
of the present law, the Canada Corporations Act, because 
that act was passed in 1970. On it we had a great number 
of hearings in the Standing Senate Committee on Bank- 
ing, Trade and Commerce, with the minister present at all 
times, and with representatives of the Department of Jus- 
tice present. We finally made a report, which recommend- 
ed 26 changes, many of them substantial, to the Canada 
Corporations bill, as it then was. Before we made our 
report, all those changes were agreed to by the minister at 
that time. Therefore, to a considerable extent we have a 
responsibility for what I will call the improvements in the 
Canada Corporations Act of 1970. We have now in 1975 a 
bill that proposes to simplify and modernize the corporate 
approach, parallelling—these are my words—to the extent 
feasible the more up to date and modern provisions of the 
Ontario Business Corporations Act. 


Having said that, I must tell you the principles. If you 
are fearful that this volume is going to be pawed over by 
me tonight you can dismiss those fears right away. I have 
done all my pawing over this bill, and I am telling you 
what I think is important in it. In any event, I do not think 
it is any part of the work of the sponsor on second reading 
of a bill to deal with it in detail, clause by clause. I think 
we should try to extract principles, and if there are new 
things in the bill we should call attention to them. If there 
are some things in the bill that, even as the sponsor, I 
think require some change or correction, then I regard it 
as part of my duty to call attention to those things. In any 
event, I propose to call attention to them. 


The important changes are these. Under Bill C-29 we 
shall get into the era of registration of incorporations, and 
completely away from the idea of letters patent corpora- 
tions. If I might summarize the important changes, I 
would say they are these. Incorporation under Bill C-29 is 
a matter of right. In other words, you file your material, 
and the director can do nothing but grant it and register it 
if you have not violated any of the prohibitions in the 
statute. Heretofore, of course, the letters patent were the 
basis for incorporation, and that made the grant of the 
incorporation a privilege, pursuant to some government 
prerogative. That will disappear under this bill. Thus, 
administration is generally in accordance with the 
expressed rules or standards, and not at discretion. You 
will recall I gave an illustration of that in connection with 
“appraisal right” and “oppression remedy,” where the will 
of the majority is recognized under the statute. But then 
care is taken under the bill to deal with minority rights, 
recognizing that they also have a position. 
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The formalities of incorporation are rather simple. One 
or more individuals may incorporate by signing articles of 
incorporation, and forwarding the same to the director. 
Then they must attach to that certain documents that are 
specified. There is no objects clause. The corporation in- 
corporated under Bill C-29 has all the rights, powers and 
privileges of a natural person. Accordingly, the ultra vires 
doctrine is of no effect, and such corporation may pursue 
any lawful object unless its business activities are 
restricted by its articles of incorporation. 


This is significant, and on page 8 of the bill the form of 
the application for incorporation sets out some of the 
details to be included. You will notice that there is no 
place for objects as such. You do have to give your name, 
of course, so as to be identified; you do have to indicate a 
place within Canada where your registered office is; you 
do have to indicate the classes of shares and the rights and 
privileges, et cetera, that attach to those; and, if the trans- 
fer of shares is to be restricted, you have to indicate that. 
With regard to the number of directors you have to indi- 
cate a minimum which is required—that is, if it is a 
company which may in any way be involved in the distri- 
bution of shares to the public, then you cannot have a 
number of directors less than three, but the maximum can 
be whatever you provide in your application for 
incorporation. 


In that connection, I should say, too, that all the shares, 
regardless of class, are non-assessable and must be with- 
out par value. This brings to mind a point I wanted to 
make, that even in preferred shares and the various 
classes with different rights and responsibilities, where 
there is provision for redemption, the redemption can be 
stipulated as a fixed amount, because, obviously, your 
shares have no par value. 


On the question of dividends, there are problems in 
connection with stating how the dividends may be 
declared. Under this act the simple way would be to fix 
the dividends in a dollar amount, because of the fact that 
you have no par value shares. Or, in your incorporation, 
you stipulate that the rate of dividend shall be calculated 
on the issue price of the shares and then you can get toa 
percentage. 


I should point out, too, that there is a provision in this 
bill that, in respect of the consideration that is received 
for the shares which are issued, all that consideration 
must be carried under a heading of “stated capital.” You 
do not have those characteristics of paid-in capital, capital 
surplus or the description which applies when you may 
issue some of your shares at a premium. So this is the 
reason for having to follow the manner which I have 
described in dealing with redemption. 


If a company is going to distribute any part of its shares 
to the public, it must have a minimum of three directors, 
two of whom cannot be employees or officers of an affili- 
ate or subsidiary company. Moreover, the majority of the 
directors must be resident Canadians. In addition, a pri- 
vate company may be incorporated with one shareholder. 
That is a provision which presently exists in the Ontario 
Business Corporations Act. 


28299—36% 


Much of this is detailed, but it is basic, and that is why I 
have gone into it in this fashion. 


The directors, of course, will not be able to resist claims 
that are made against the corporation by innocent third 
parties. They will not be able to cite provisions in the 
constitution against that, because there is no such thing. 
Everybody is responsible for what he does, and there is no 
such thing as an ultra vires act. You cannot say, “Well, 
whoever was the representative of the company did this, 
that or the other thing. It was an ultra vires act and he had 
no authority to do it.” 


There are provisions with respect to accounting records, 
and so on, and there is a provision that the company may 
buy its own shares. That is in the Ontario Business Corpo- 
rations Act now. A limitation is that they can use only 
surplus for that purpose and can go only to the extent of 
surplus, and must be in a solvent condition at the time 
they do it. 


When a corporation, even if it is a corporation incorpo- 
rated under the Canada Corporations Act, applies for a 
continuance, which it must do within five years under Bill 
C-29 when it becomes law, if its shares, or any of its 
shares, are par value shares, they shall, after a certificate 
of continuance has been granted, be deemed to be non-par 
value shares. 


There are provisions under which the shareholders may 
impose constraints on the classes of shares and on the 
holding of various classes of shares. This must be done in 
accordance with a special resolution. A special resolution 
such as you have in the Ontario Business Corporations Act 
means that two-thirds of the voting shareholders must 
vote for it and then it must be in accordance with regula- 
tions, and provision is made for the Governor in Council 
to enact certain regulations. 


I have taken a little time on that because it does mark 
quite a substantial difference in procedure and I thought I 
should call your attention to it. I have before me the 
various sections in support of the statements which I have 
made to you. Rather than destroy the continuity of my 
explanation I chose not to refer to those sections, but I 
have them and I can do so if the need arises. 


There are certain new aspects to this bill. For example, 
provision is made for receivers and managers. There has 
been no such provision before. The provisions are not very 
detailed. There are some statutory standards and a wide 
discretion in the courts as to qualifications, rights, powers 
and duties, and the position of the directors and the 
liquidator and the trustee in bankruptcy. It does establish 
that only one legal system applies, regardless of the 
number of jurisdictions in which the company is 
operating. 

The shareholders have a residual power to amend 
bylaws and to submit general proposals. These general 
proposals, if they are submitted by shareholders, must, if 
the form in which they are presented is correct, and if 
they are presented within the correct time limits, be pre- 
sented to all the shareholders, and the proposals may be 
discussed by the shareholders who have put them forward. 
If a vote is taken, for instance, on repealing or amending 
bylaws, or making another bylaw, and that is started in 
this form by a proposal that is put forward, then in this 
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way you have a residual power in the shareholders to 
make, to amend, and to repeal bylaws. 
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One of the difficulties that I see is in section 140 of the 
bill. What that section contemplates is something new, 
namely, that you can have a unanimous agreement to 
which all the shareholders are a party, or you can have a 
unanimous agreement to which all the shareholders are a 
party, together with an outside party, who is not a share- 
holder but who may be a trustee. I am thinking, for 
instance, of voting trust agreements, and things of that 
kind. The situation, however, is this, that under section 
140, if the unanimous agreement becomes an effective 
agreement, then the powers and duties of the directors are 
at an end, except to the extent that the unanimous agree- 
ment may save some of those powers and duties. 


This presents something of a complication, because the 
function of directors is to manage the business and affairs 
of the corporation; but now, if you have a unanimous 
agreement of the character I have been describing, where 
the shareholders succeed to the authority to manage the 
business and affairs of the corporation, where do the 
directors then sit? The only provision in section 140 is that 
to the extent that the functions of a director are restricted, 
then they are relieved of those powers, rights and duties. 


It seems to me, however, that there is something there 
that they have not spelled out. For instance, what happens 
with regard to the liabilities of directors? Directors are 
liable for wages in certain circumstances, and there are 
other directors’ liabilities in this bill. 


The bill does not say, however, that this relieving of 
directors of their functions extends so far as to relieve 
them of their liabilities. I think this is something we 
should take a good look at in committee because, while the 
directors may be sitting there by reason of the terms and 
conditions of the unanimous agreement, they may not 
have any authority which they can exercise. They sit 
there, they have a title, they have been elected as direc- 
tors, they have liabilities under the bill, but how do they 
deal with those? How do you deal with the liability for 
wages in those circumstances? You could, of course, I 
would expect, make a transfer of that liability in the 
unanimous shareholders’ agreement, but this is something 
I think we should have a look at. 


One thing that bothers me is that where you have a 
voting trust agreement, and you have a third person who 
is not a shareholder but who becomes a trustee under that 
voting trust agreement, which is part of this unanimous 
agreement to which all the shareholders are signatories, 
you then have a situation where this third party could 
possibly be given the power of a director, because under 
this bill a director does not have to be a shareholder. I 
think, therefore, that there are things at this point in the 
bill, and on this particular subject, for which we should 
have some explanations. 


There are some things that I am not going to talk about, 
and perhaps I should give you a list of them. They are 
technical provisions, such as securities registration and 
transfers; trust indentures; receivers; liquidators; investi- 
gations, insider trading; proxies; and take-over bids. I do 
not propose to talk about these because they are largely 


(Senator Hayden] 


continued in substance from the present act, and therefore 
they are more properly examined in committee. 


On the question of dividends there is no specific provi- 
sion in the bill, which you find in earlier legislation, about 
the power of the directors to declare dividends. There is a 
provision which says that a corporation may pay a divi- 
dend in money or property, or by issuing fully paid shares. 
Then there are the exceptions, which say that you cannot 
do that if the effect would be to make the company 
insolvent, or impair its capital. I think we have to pre- 
sume—and perhaps we should ask some questions on 
this—that the authority of the directors, when it has not 
been weakened, restricted or taken away from them, to 
manage the business and affairs of the corporation is such 
that there would be inherent in it the power to declare a 
dividend. You will not, however, find it in the bill in 
specific terms. 


I should tell you, too, that the investigation sections 
have been changed, and my reaction is to say, “Well, thank 
God for that.” Under the Canada Corporations Act, the 
investigation sections gave the right to make a complaint 
in connection with mishandling of the business of the 
company, et cetera, and to go through the Restrictive 
Trade Practices Commission. This bill authorizes a court 
to deal with these matters, instead of the Restrictive Trade 
Practices Commission. This provision is in line with the 
principle that runs through the bill, that the law is largely 
self-enforcing through the ordinary judicial process 
instead of through a government tribunal. 


I now come to the question of amalgamation, and I hope 
you will bear with me for a moment while I explain it. I do 
not want to be too long or to weary you on this, but, as you 
know, under the present act, and under this bill, where 
several federally incorporated companies decide to get 
together and enter into an amalgamation agreement, if 
certain procedures are followed and certain votes are 
taken, the net result, after you furnish all that material 
and the court approves it, is that a certificate may be 
issued which is really a sort of letters patent for an 
amalgamated company; but the wording of the statute is 
that the amalgamating companies are continued in the 
amalgamated company. 


There is a famous case that went through to the 
Supreme Court of Canada, which handed down its judg- 
ment in 1974, I believe—the Black & Decker case. What 
happened in that case was that a number of Ontario 
companies got together and entered into an amalgamation 
agreement, one of the companies being Black & Decker. 
The amalgamation having been completed, a certificate of 
amalgamation was issued, and about a year later the 
Department of Justice preferred charges under certain 
provisions of the Combines Investigation Act having to do 
with resale price maintenance. The defence was made that 
the amalgamating corporations had ceased to exist, and 
the courts in Ontario, right through to the Court of 
Appeal, held that the proceedings could not go ahead 
because those amalgamating corporations had gone into 
the amalgamated corporation and had ceased to exist. In 
the amalgamation the liabilities and the assets were car- 
ried forward into the amalagamated corporation. So the 
Supreme Court of Canada came to another conclusion. It 
came to the conclusion that notwithstanding the fact that 
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all the assets and liabilities of the amalgamating copora- 
tions were taken over by the amalgamated corporation, 
nevertheless they did not cease to exist because the lan- 
guage in the statute is that they shall be continued in the 
amalgamating corporations. So by whatever metaphysical 
process was necessary they came to the conclusion in their 
judgment, which is law, that these amalgamating corpora- 
tions are still an entity. They have no assets and they have 
no framework of activity, but they still continue within 
the amalgamated corporation. It might be difficult, and I 
do not know, short of some metaphysical process, what we 
might use in order to discern it but they continue there. 
Clause 180 of this bill attempts to give effect to that 
judgment. 

@ (2110) 


I think the form of the bill as it went through the House 
of Commons and the appropriate Commons committee 
was within the scope of the general law and was in 
conformity with the decision in the Black & Decker case. 
But in committee, as you will see on page 136, the words 
“or its directors or officers” were added to subclauses (e) 
and (f) of clause 180. 


Subclause (c) says: 


(c) the amalgamated corporation continues to be 
liable for the obligations of each amalgamating 
corporation; 


That is correct. But then in (d) they say: 


(d) an existing cause of action, claim or liability to 
prosecution is unaffected; 


The Black & Decker case gave a broad interpretation to the 
word “liability,” and here they have affirmed this by using 
the word. So, an existing cause of action or a liability or a 
claim continues and is unaffected. This means that if there 
is a criminal liability on the part of one or more of the 
amalgamating corporations, that liability can be asserted 
against the amalgamated corporation. Then subclause (e) 
says: 
(e) a civil, criminal or administrative action or pro- 
ceeding pending by or against an amalgamating corpo- 
ration or its directors or officers may be continued to 
be prosecuted by or against the amalgamated corpora- 
tion or its directors or officers; 


As you will see, they have included the words I referred to 
earlier, ‘its directors or officers.” 


Now, where the directors of the amalgamated corpora- 
tion may be different from the directors of the amalgamat- 
ing corporations, how in the world can you properly say 
that that is acceptable so far as the law is concerned? It 
means that no court of law would recognize that proceed- 
ing. This subclause is saying that where the director of an 
amalgamating corporation might be guilty of some offence 
under the Combines Investigation Act, and then there is 
an amalgamation, that proceeding can be continued 
against not only the director of the amalgamating corpora- 
tion who is the one who has done that thing that is illegal, 
but also against the directors and officers of the amal- 
gamated corporations who may not be the same persons. 
That just does not make sense. 


When I queried this, honourable senators, the only 
answer I got was that since this was so obviously some- 
thing that just could not possibly be given effect to, why 


were we bothered about it. My answer was this. If you add 
these words unnecessarily—and I say they are unneces- 
sary because if you have a right to prosecute a director of 
an amalgamating corporation and he is not the director of 
the amalgamated corporation, there is no way in which 
you can carry through that right to prosecute against third 
persons who are directors of the amalgamated corporation. 
The response I got was that any intelligent person would 
appreciate that that is not possible. In turn, my answer is 
that if that is the case then we as intelligent people should 
make this read intelligently. 


Honourable senators, I have just about come to the end 
of this essay or speech or exposition, or whatever you 
regard it as being, of the principal features of this bill. I 
have attempted to describe the things I think are new. I 
have explained my criticisms in relation to some of the 
clauses, and I have explained the clarification which I 
think is needed in some areas. I have by no means 
exhausted the potential in this bill, but this could be 
better done in committee. In due course, if second reading 
is given, I intend to ask that the bill be referred to the 
Standing Senate Committee on Banking, Trade and 
Commerce. 


Senator Deschatelets: May I ask Senator Hayden a 
question? You indicated that the bill introduces many 
changes, one of these being that a director of a corporation 
will not necessarily have to be a shareholder of the 
corporation. 


Senator Hayden: That is right. 


Senator Deschatelets: What is the reason for this 
change? 


Senator Hayden: The very simple reason I would give is 
that the Ontario Business Corporations Act contains such 
a provision. Therefore, if they are interested in getting 
incorporated federally, and everybody subscribes to the 
simplicity of the Ontario Business Corporations Act, then 
you should have contained in this bill similar provisions. 
Further, there is an advantage in being able to have a 
director who is not a shareholder. You may be able to get 
responsible people more easily. A corporation may have a 
director without having to go through the process of find- 
ing or buying a share for him in order to qualify him. I 
think the qualification of a director and his ability to 
direct and be a good director is more important than the 
problem of his just having one share as against having no 
shares. 


@ (2120) 


Senator Flynn: Only nominal, also. 


Senator Hicks: May I ask a question of Senator Hayden, 
also having to do with directors? Am I to understand that 
the provisions of this bill will eventually be made to apply 
to all presently existing federally incorporated companies? 


Senator Hayden: No, you have not phrased it exactly 
correctly. Five years from the date this bill becomes law 
the presently existing federally incorporated companies 
must apply for a certificate of continuance or they will be 
dissolved. So, if they apply for the certificate of continu- 
ance they will be subject to the provisions thereafter of 
this bill when it is passed into law. 
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Senator Hicks: Yes, that is as I understood it. I am sorry 
if I did not phrase my question correctly. To follow up on 
that, this will require all Canadian corporations in the 
future to have a majority of directors who are resident 
Canadians? 


Senator Hayden: That is right. 


Senator Hicks: And “resident Canadians” means that 
they must be Canadian citizens, not merely persons of 
another nationality residing in Canada? 


Senator Hayden: That is right. “Resident director” is 
defined in the bill. 


Senator Flynn: We will find out. 


Hon. David Walker: Honourable senators, it will be nice 
to have Senator Hicks attend the Standing Senate Com- 
mittee on Banking, Trade and Commerce when we are 
considering those details. 


May I say to Senator Hayden that he has used the words 
tonight that the bill is clear, practical and comprehensible. 
So is Senator Hayden; that was a remarkable presentation. 
I would also add these words, that he is also lucid and 
always convincing. Senator O’Leary will be glad to know I 
am not going to agree with everything he said. 


You know, this is a tremendous all-encompassing bill 
and a great leap forward from the jumbled mix-up of 
convoluted and antiquated legislation that we have been 
labouring under for many years. That is why I gave up 
corporation law. I was trained as a corporation lawyer in 
the Tilley firm and I was damn glad to get away from it. 


Senator Hayden: This may win you back. 


Senator Walker: No; too little and too late. This bill is 
interesting reading, containing 266 clauses. Like Senator 
Hayden, I do not intend to go into the details. Suffice it to 
say in general that I think we on this side of the house 
approve the main principles of the bill. Nor need I blush, 
but perhaps the other side can blush a little. This is really 
the product of the Ontario Corporations Act—and I see my 
friend Senator Hayden nodding. 


Senator Hayden: That is my opinion. 


Senator Walker: That is your opinion and I think we all 
have to join with you. It is a huge bill, based on the 
Ontario Corporations Act of 1970, a product of the govern- 
ment at that time under Premier Robarts, who was a 
businessman himself. It is the most modern bill of its kind 
and the Ontario legislation is still a pattern, not only for 
this Parliament but for many provincial legislatures 
throughout Canada. I am glad to hear my friend so gener- 
ously say that the Davis government is now considering 
further up-to-date amendments, because the growth of 
corporation law is fantastic and, as my friend said, the 
growth of it is mainly determined by one main principle, 
simplicity. 

I used to spend all my time up there endeavouring to get 
concessions out of the officials of the Companies Branch. 
In the old days we had to do that and we also had to come 
down to Ottawa and wait months and months to get an 
answer. 


Before proceeding further, may I assume, in order that I 
need not bore you, that after second reading the bill will 


(Senator Hayden.] 


be referred to the Standing Senate Committee on Banking, 
Trade and Commerce? 


Senator Hayden: If the Senate so decrees. 


Senator Walker: Perhaps the antediluvian, antiquated 
Canada Corporations Act which this bill is replacing is 
partly responsible for the fact—this is a remarkable 
thing—that out of 270,000 corporations in Canada, only 
23,000 of them have been incorporated in Ottawa. That 
really speaks for itself and for the outdated legislation 
under which we have been labouring since it was passed 
in 1934 and amended from time to time, but never com- 
pletely. It is a remarkable thing to consider that only 8 per 
cent of the corporations in Canada were incorporated in 
Ottawa. As a matter of fact, in the last two years Ontario 
has incorporated more companies than the total of federal 
corporations in Canada. 


Senator Hayden: The answer is more flexibility. 


Senator Walker: More flexibility; that is a very good 
answer. You will recall, as I do also, it was a complicated 
bill, Bill C-213, which was the would-be Corporations Act 
until Senator Hayden and a few others put their knife into 
it and it fortunately died on the Order Paper in 1973. This 
bill, of course, consists of very many up-to-date amend- 
ments of that proposed bill. Most of the amendments, of 
course, advert to the Ontario Corporations Act. As I said 
earlier, it is not only a delight to read this bill, but there 
have been eliminated from it many of those old English 
formalities. I do not know whether the French were the 
same as the English, but I refer to the convoluted jargon 
which featured so much of our legislation and remains in 
part even up to the present time. 


There are now, as my friend has so eloquently said, clear 
rules and clear standards for administrative discretion. It 
even provides remedies which make the law self-enforcing 
and does away with much of the need for what has been so 
well described as “administrative paternalism.” Where 
details are lacking, it proposes the setting up of regula- 
tions, for instance, governing the contents of statutory 
forms and financial statements and requires publication of 
such proposed regulations at least 60 days before they 
become effective. 


As a matter of fact, the essence of the bill appears to be 
that it is a brand new law applying only to business 
corporations, setting out the new rules in a compact, logi- 
cal manner and making a real effort for the sake of 
uniformity with the provincial acts. It is a great effort to 
cooperate with the provincial acts. In the old days Ottawa 
was so supercilious about such mere things as provincial 
corporations. They have also cooperated on such issues as 
proxies, Part XII; insider trading, Part X; take-over bids, 
Part XVI, and financial disclosure, Part XIII, with respect 
to all of which it is very important that there should be 
uniformity. 

Now I shall deal with certain parts of the bill, not the 
details of the clauses, very briefly. Part I applies to all 
federal business corporations other than financial inter- 
mediaries. By that, of course, they mean the banks— 
Senator Molson’s bank, the oldest bank in Canada. The 
banks have their own act, the insurance companies have 
their own act, and the trust companies have their own act. 
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Senator Hayden: And the loan companies. 


Senator Walker: Yes, and also the loan companies, and 
it is perfectly proper that they should. Aside from that, all 
federal business corporations will be within the purview 
of the bill we are considering tonight. 


The Canadian Bar Association—of which most lawyers 
are members if they have paid their fees; the payment of 
fees shows that you have not been disbarred—is a highly 
respected organization. It too is on record as approving the 
bill in principle, and has had most of its objections to the 
bill met by the department. The Department of Justice has 
changed its attitude. It has greatly improved since I was 
the parliamentary assistant to the Minister of Justice. It 
has improved tremendously since that time. 


Senator Flynn: It started from there. 


Senator Walker: I was moved from there in about a 
year. Let us have the true story. I was then made a 
minister, but not of Justice. 


Here is one of the things the Canadian Bar Association 
objects to. My honourable friend will probably agree with 
this. I refer to section 4, a very odd section, which 
provides: 


The purposes of this Act are to revise and reform 
the law applicable to business corporations incor- 
porated— 


Listen to this. 
—for objects other than provincial— 


What are we doing? Are we downgrading ourselves in 
Ottawa because provincial corporations seem to be the 
most popular thing? This is going the wrong way, and the 
Canadian Bar Association objects to section 4 because in 
their view it detracts from and downgrades the federal 
claim to be entitled to legislate widely—just as wide as 
they want to in this field. 


The words which circumscribe or limit the field would 
appear to be “for objects other than provincial.” I would 
ask my honourable friend that when the bill is before the 
Standing Senate Committee on Banking, Trade and Com- 
merce this very important point be cleared up. The word- 
ing is short but is of great import. 


Senator Hayden: If my friend wants me to comment on 
it now, I will do so. 


Senator Walker: I would be delighted. 


Senator Hayden: I do not think it is well drafted. The 
bill does not provide for objects in the corporation; it has 
all the rights and powers of a natural person. In that 
context how does one incorporate “for objects other than 
provincial’? 


Senator Flynn: I refer you to the British North America 
Act, which says that you can incorporate a company for 
federal purposes. It is in the B.N.A. Act. 


Senator Walker: That is a solution. I have watched the 
chairman of the committee draft legislation as we sat 
there. This is going to be an easy one. He could just delete 
that clause, and we would not have any more trouble. It 
means a lot to the Canadian Bar Association. They worry 


about these things, and we should please them in this 
regard. 


Another important point is that automatically the bill 
applies to all new corporations. From now on every new 
corporation has to come within the purview of this act. It 
will be simplicity itself. 

Concerning the corporations, 23,000 of which are already 
in operation and in force, there is introduced a plan. It isa 
good plan, requiring that a federal corporation take posi- 
tive steps so that within a period of five years such steps 
are taken to bring it completely within the purview of this 
act. My honourable friend mentioned that. It is a very 
good thing. 


In that connection, I would like to make a further 
comment. If any corporation does not take such steps, it 
will be considered dissolved at the end of a five-year 
period. Ontario has similar legislation for other things. It 
is an awful feeling sometimes, if a person is not on his 
toes, to find that Ontario does not bother if you do not do 
such and such a thing. Your charter is dissolved automati- 
cally after a certain period has elapsed. That feature is 
introduced here, and is a good thing. Clearly the objective 
of Part I is to bring about a comprehensive business 
corporation law, as Senator Hayden so eloquently said. 


Part II sets out guidelines for governing the operation. 
For the first time in history a federal incorporation 
becomes a matter of right rather than a privilege under 
the old letters patent system. 


Secondly, it substitutes clearly expressed rules and 
standards, and no longer must one rely on administrative 
discretion; no longer must the Ottawa authorities be con- 
stantly consulted and appealed to. They became the great 
Pooh-Bahs. We had to go down and get their opinion, their 
sanction, and finally, after a few months, get a letter 
confirming what they told us in the conversation. 


Thirdly, that old tommy-rot formality for interim incor- 
poration with provisional directors, most of them law 
students or clerks, is being done away with. I, as a law 
student, was a provisional director of dozens of them 
during the boom years before the crash of 1929. Probably 
Senator Hayden’s firm had more. 


It was a great thing. We used to get a $10 fee for each 
student to sit on those things. We would then pass over 
our mighty responsibility as provisional directors to the 
real directors. All the great men would be in the room. One 
day I walked into the room feeling very important and 
joined the rest of them, when Mr. A. E. Ames said, “Here 
comes the hockey team.” That is no depreciation of hockey 
players. All that tommy-rot is at an end. 


I will leave out a great many points, because my honour- 
able friend has simply and eloquently expressed them, 
but, getting back to the bill, corporate names are being 
granted pursuant to certain prescribed standards, with 
regulations still to be promulgated. It will be remembered 
what a hit and run game it used to be. At one time it was 
thought that I had some diplomacy with the person in 
charge at Queens Park. I would have to go out and soft 
soap her for several minutes before mentioning the name I 
was seeking. If she was not good natured she would turn it 
down automatically. All that foolishness is over. There are 
now rules by which if you are entitled to a certain name 
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you will get it. It is clearly a good system which is now 
incorporated in the new bill. 


Plaguing the corporate lawyer, as Senator Hayden said, 
has been the ultra vires doctrine, and for many years 
Canadians have sought a uniform corporation law. Now 
they will have it if this bill is passed. 


Again, the federal government has sought help from the 
Ontario Business Corporations Act, as a result of which 
the bill abandons entirely, as my honourable friend has 
said, that crotchety letters patent procedure and adopts a 
simple registration system where it is assumed that incor- 
poration can be obtained as of right. There was nothing 
like that in the old days. A lot of what I would like to 
describe as the old “hufty-dufty” of unreasonable tech- 
nicalities has at last been removed. 


@ (2140) 


This bill returns corporations to what they lost in the 
nineteenth century. I do not intend to go into the history 
of that, but, as my honourable friend well knows, this bill 
clearly states that a corporation has the capacity as well as 
the power, rights and privileges of a natural person. This 
is something which we did not know about before, except 
in the Ontario Corporations Act. 


Honourable senators, you will have to excuse me for 
mentioning the Ontario act from time to time. This appar- 
ently new concept is, in fact, an old concept which was 
used in England in the nineteenth century under the 
original common-law doctrine. So that now, for example, 
under Part III, the right of a third party contracting in 
good faith with a corporation cannot be ignored, and that 
third party has the right to assume that the corporation 
has the capacity to enter into a contract with him and not 
learn later, as we used to learn on behalf of our clients, 
that an expressed restriction in the bylaws nullified the 
agreement which was entered into in such good faith. 


I am glad to see Senator Godfrey making a note of that. 
Senator Godfrey is one of the good corporate lawyers in 
this house. 


Part V concerns corporate finance and deals with many 
difficult problems relating to redemption of shares, divi- 
dends, and the very capital structure itself. It even goes so 
far as to permit, in certain circumstances, the acquisition 
by a corporation of its own shares. That will be interest- 
ing, and is interesting. 

Another important step under this proposed legislation 
is the increase in the residual power of the shareholder to 
control indirectly the management of the entire corpora- 
tion. I have had a lot of trouble with that; I have seen so 
many screwball shareholders at annual meetings. I have 
been sent to annual meetings on occasion to quietly sit in 
the background as a shareholder to try to squelch them. 
Those individuals will now have more opportunities than 
ever. Under the proposed legislation, a shareholder may 
now initiate bylaws, remove directors by ordinary resolu- 
tion and vote on fundamental changes. So, here we have 
for the first time democracy in corporations. 


Part IX of the bill is of interest to us nationalists—and 
almost everyone here is nationalistic in his or her outlook 
at this time. Part IX requires that the majority of direc- 
tors of a corporation be resident Canadians—not just 
Canadians, but resident Canadians. In this connection, 


{Senator Walker. | 


one question which I think should be raised in committee 
is why they should be given five years to comply. If it is 
an old corporation, it will have five years to set its house 
in order—five years to get a majority of the directors who 
are Canadian residents. Why should such corporations not 
comply in one year? Under the Ontario Corporations Act 
they have one year in which to comply, and I believe most 
of the corporations have complied. That is one area in 
which the bill could perhaps be amended. 


Another matter for our committee to consider is that 
this bill does not adopt that part of the Ontario Corpora- 
tions Act which requires that for foreign-controlled corpo- 
rations a majority—I cannot hear myself talk. Thank you, 
Senator Bourget. 


Senator Bourget: I was listening; I was not talking. 


Senator Walker: I remember once in court saying, “My 
Lord, my learned friend is disturbing the train of my 
thought,” at which point my honourable friend got up and 
said, “If that is the train of your thought, it should be 
disturbed.” 


To repeat, this bill does not adopt that part of the 
Ontario act which requires that for foreign-controlled cor- 
porations a majority of outside Canadian directors be 
elected. By “outside directors” is meant directors who are 
not employees of the foreign-controlled corporation. Why 
should we not have that section in the federal act? I 
understand there were a lot of representations about it 
from Washington to Ottawa and it was dropped. In any 
event, the existing Canadian corporation should have at 
least one year, but not more than two, to achieve a majori- 
ty of Canadian directors. This, of course, would require an 
amendment to the bill as it is presently drafted, and I am 
sure that could be done in committee. 


Part XI of the bill is significant in that it increases the 
power of the shareholders to participate directly in the 
internal affairs of a company and to control, if necessary, 
the business of the corporation. 


Part XIII strengthens the role of the auditor. I often 
wondered what good those auditors’ reports were, what 
authority they had. Part XIII strengthens this consider- 
ably. It again follows the Ontario act by requiring that an 
audit committee be picked to ensure that the auditors be 
responsive to the directors. I am sure many of you who are 
corporate lawyers will remember getting auditors’ 
reports—and I shall not give the names of some of the well 
known auditors—but what did you know about them? 
Under the proposed legislation there will be an audit 
committee which can make the proper application of pres- 
sure for explanations of some of the things in auditors’ 
reports. 


I now turn to page 179 of the bill, Part XVIII, clause 222, 
with which I wish to deal briefly. Clause 222 states: 


(1) A shareholder or the Director— 


Of course, ‘Director’ is the name of the head man in 
Ottawa, is it not, Senator Hayden? It says, “A shareholder 
or the Director ...”, and “Director” is capitalized. 


Senator Hayden: It would be the director in the compa- 
ny’s branch. 


Senator Walker: Yes, exactly. It continues: 
—may apply, ex parte— 
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Imagine, a shareholder! 


—or upon such notice as the court may require, to a 
court having jurisdiction in the place where the corpo- 
ration has its registered office for an order directing 
an investigation to be made of the corporation and any 
of its affiliated corporations. 


That is something new, and in that connection the Canadi- 
an Bar Association would like to have an opportunity to 
appear before the committee. Very briefly, the point of 
view of the Canadian Bar Association is that this clause 
would permit a disgruntled shareholder or the director 
under the act to apply, ex parte—that is, without notifying 
the company, without notifying anyone. He could simply 
go before the court having jurisdiction for an order direct- 
ing an investigation of the corporation and any of its 
affiliated corporations. The court may direct that notice be 
given to the corporation, but is not required to do so. 
However, if the application is being made by a sharehold- 
er, the director has to be given reasonable notice, but not 
the corporation. 


In the result, the court, upon such an application, may 
have before it only one side of the story. If the order is 
made, the corporation is subjected to an investigation 
which is going to be costly to it, and there is to be no 
security for costs from the applicant. 


The reason given by the department for the application 
being allowed to be made ex parte, the reason which is 
obvious, is that the corporation might destroy its files 
unless an ex parte application is made. While this might 
conceivably and rarely happen, it does not warrant an 
order being made for a complete investigation without 
notification to anyone. Instead, it would only justify an 
order to seize files. If an ex parte order is to be authorized, 
it should be limited to a seizure of files. It is sometimes 
necessary to have an ex parte order to seize files before 
they are destroyed. 


@® (2150) 


Any investigation is bound to be an adversary proceed- 
ing—this is a good company with an ex parte application 
being made by a screwball shareholder—and publicity 
follows, which may be damaging to a corporation and its 
other shareholders to a degree far outweighing the damage 
which the disgruntled shareholder claims he has suffered. 
The cost to a corporation of even monitoring such an 
investigation could be enormous, even though it might be 
entirely cleared in the result. This is very serious. The 
order may be changed by the court under clause 223, and 
the order of the court is subject to appeal under clause 242, 
but once the order is made the damage to the company 
may be done. It is just like those allegations we see in the 
newspapers from day to day—whether they are right or 
wrong, they do an awful lot of damage. 


Senator Hayden: I take it my friend knows there is 
provision in the bill that where there is an application by 
any interested party the hearing be 2n camera. 


Senator Walker: Yes, without notice to anybody origi- 
nally too. In my experience not everyone, certainly not the 
public, understands that ex parte means that the corpora- 
tion to be investigated is not given an opportunity to be 
heard before the order is made. I trust that this will be 
considered. 


In conclusion, I must compliment the government on its 
open admission that it has followed the 1970 Ontario 
Business Corporations Act, and it has even gone beyond 
that act in certain refinements. That is an achievement. In 
the old days we never had such a thing. I cannot remember 
ever giving any credit to any body for anything when I 
was a minister. You had to keep your guard up; it would 
have been a mistake to let it down and become casual. We 
now have a bill which is readily understandable, readily 
readable, readily workable and in which the confusion, 
formalism and obscure language of the present act have 
been swept away in one fell swoop. This is progress, and I 
am sure that even the corporation lawyers will approve of 
it, even though some of them may lose a lot of business 
because of it. Much of their time in the future will be freed 
to enable them to deal with progressive measures for their 
corporations, rather than trying to unravel and abide by 
the intricacies of the old act, which has become, one might 
almost say, archaic. 


Senator Molson: Honourable senators, might I ask the 
sponsor one question? On page 4 it says: 


“prescribed” means prescribed by the regulations. 


Where is the provision for regulations? Who is going to 
issue regulations, for what purpose, in what way, and how 
do they appear? It refers to “the regulations,” so we 
assume that the bill is going to be supplemented by a 
considerable volume of regulations. 


Senator Hayden: The only word I cannot agree with is 
the word “considerable.” Certainly I would expect that the 
bill, having regard to its terms, will have regulations in 
relation to certain parts of it, but they will not be regula- 
tions that destroy the rights and powers of shareholders. 
They may be procedural, and they may have to do with the 
manner in which you get to court on the investigative 
process, things of that kind. 


Senator Molson: Are they provided for in the bill? 
Senator Hayden: They are in various places. 
Senator Molson: Thank you. 


Senator Godfrey: Could I ask the sponsor of the bill a 
question? You pointed out that under clause 100 there is a 
requirement that the majority of the directors must be 
Canadian residents, yet under clause 40 by unanimous 
shareholder agreement you can take away all the powers 
of the directors. 


Senator Hayden: That is right. 


Senator Godfrey: That seems to be sort of window- 
dressing. Is there any explanation, or is there any safe- 
guard that would prevent having a foreign controlled 
company? You might have Canadian directors, but it is 
meaningless if they have no power. 


Senator Hayden: This is exactly the point I was making. 
As I said, I think there should be some thinking about this 
and clarification in committee on this very point. 


Honourable senators— 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators I should 
inform the Senate that if the Honourable Senator Hayden 
speaks now, his speech will have the effect of closing the 
debate on the motion for second reading of this bill. 
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Senator Hayden: Honourable senators, I do not propose 
to deal further with the provisions of the bill. Senator 
Walker has made a good contribution. He has obviously 
examined the bill very carefully. He has raised some 
points which I think are worth while, but I do not think 
this is the place to settle them. I would therefore hope that 
Senator Walker will be present when the Standing Senate 
Committee on Banking, Trade and Commerce, of which he 
is a member, meets, and that he will see to it that these 
points that he has made are put forward. That will save 


me the trouble of underlining what he has said and raising 
the points myself. 


Senator Walker: But you will work out the answers in 
advance, will you not? 
Senator Flynn: Some of them. 
Motion agreed to and bill read second time. 
REFERRED TO COMMITTEE 


On motion of Senator Hadyen, bill referred to the Stand- 
ing Senate Committee on Banking, Trade and Commerce. 


The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 2 p.m. 
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Wednesday, February 5, 1975 


The Senate met at 2 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 
Prayers. 


DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Senator Perrault tabled: 


Annual Report to the Governments of the United 
States and Canada by the Columbia River Treaty 
Permanent Engineering Board for the period October 
1, 1973 to September 30, 1974. (English text). 


Reports of the Department of Veterans Affairs and 
of the Canadian Pension Commission for the fiscal 
year ended March 31, 1974, pursuant to section 8 of the 
Department of Veterans Affairs Act, Chapter V-1, and 
section 4(2) of the Pension Act, Chapter P-7, R.S.C., 
1970, including reports of the Pension Review Board, 
the War Veterans Allowance Board and the Bureau of 
Pensions Advocates for the same period. 


CUSTOMS TARIFF, (NO. 2) 
BILL TO AMEND—REPORT OF COMMITTEE 


Senator Hayden, Chairman of the Standing Senate 
Committee on Banking, Trade and Commerce, reported 
that the committee had considered Bill C-39, to amend the 
Customs Tariff, (No. 2) and has directed that the bill be 
reported without amendment. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the third time? 


Senator Cook moved that the bill be placed on the 
Orders of the Day for third reading at the next sitting. 


Motion agreed to. 


BUSINESS OF THE SENATE 


Senator Molson: Honourable senators, a matter has 
arisen requiring a meeting of the Internal Economy sub- 
committee on classifications of salaries. I propose to hold a 
meeting of that subcommittee in my office at 5.30 this 
afternoon. The members of the subcommittee are Senators 
Langlois, Buckwold, Grosart, Bélisle and Laird, as well as 
myself. 


EXCISE TAX ACT AND EXCISE ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING—DEBATE ADJOURNED 
Hon. Alan A. Macnaughton moved the second reading 


of Bill C-40, to amend the Excise Tax Act and the Excise 
Act. 


He said: Honourable senators, this is an important bill 
for several reasons, not the least of which is the fact that it 


covers almost $1 billion in sales tax reductions. It is a 
technical bill, and in order to help in its presentation this 
afternoon I have grouped different matters under differ- 
ent headings. 


This bill provides for a number of significant amend- 
ments to the Excise Tax Act and the Excise Act, and the 
first question I asked myself was, “Why the two acts in 
one?” On inquiry from the officials I found that the Excise 
Act imposes taxes only on tobacco, beer and spirits, where- 
as the Excise Tax Act is the general federal sales tax of 12 
per cent, plus a series of what we call special excise taxes 
such as those on heavy cars, wines and other items. 


The proposed changes would implement important 
dimensions of the government’s policies to deal with the 
two major problems confronting most western economies 
at the present time, namely, inflation and slower growth. 


This bill provides for sales tax reductions amounting to 
an estimated $940 million in a full year. These reductions 
will provide an important stimulus to the housing and 
general construction industries as well as to the transpor- 
tation sector of the economy. The effects of these meas- 
ures, combined with other policies proposed in the budget, 
will directly benefit consumers through their impact in 
moderating prices and encouraging the creation of new 
jobs. 


In addition this bill provides for important new taxes on 
high energy-consuming vehicles as well as for moderate 
increases in the levies on liquor, wine and tobacco prod- 
ucts. Many questions will probably be asked about these 
measures during the committee stage of the bill. At this 
time, however, I should like to restrict my comments to 
the general substance of the bill. 


The amendments related to adult clothing and footwear 
proposed in this bill will formalize the sales tax reductions 
for these goods provided under the Financial Administra- 
tion Act of July 16, 1974. These are important measures, 
affecting over $5 billion in annual retail sales of clothing 
and footwear, and they will save the consumer over $300 
million in taxes over a full year. In the May 6 budget it 
was emphasized that adult clothing and footwear account- 
ed for a significant proportion of the budgets of most 
families and that the proposed action would significantly 
reduce the prices of these products. The Department of 
Consumer and Corporate Affairs has been monitoring 
prices in this area since action was taken to remove the 
tax on July 16, 1974. The final report of the price monitor- 
ing exercise should be tabled this year. However, prelim- 
inary indications suggest that the reductions are being 
passed on and have had a significant impact on moderat- 
ing price increases in this important sector of the 
economy. 

Turning to the measures in this bill which affect hous- 


ing, the exemption of construction equipment and munic- 
ipal water distribution equipment and the reduction of 
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federal sales tax to 5 per cent on a wide range of construc- 
tion materials and equipment for building should provide 
a significant stimulus to the house building and general 
construction industries. In this regard questions have been 
raised concerning the specific impact that the govern- 
ment’s housing policies will have on the price of a home. 
The government proposed a number of policies in the 
budget which are directly related to the housing industry. 
These measures include a $500 grant for persons purchas- 
ing moderately priced homes, the Registered Home Own- 
ership Savings Plan, new provisions concerning capital 
cost allowances, the proposal to disallow the deduction of 
carrying costs on land awaiting development, as well as 
the sales tax reduction all over one-half billion dollars 
provided for in this bill. While it is not possible to provide 
specific details concerning the dollar impact that these 
measures will have on the price of a home, it is hoped that 
these reductions will stimulate new investment and that 
competitive market forces will assure that home buyers 
will benefit through a significant moderation in house 
prices. The reduction of the tax on construction materials 
alone should constitute a tax saving of an estimated $650 
on a house currently selling in the $40,000 range. 


The Secretary of State for Urban Affairs will be moni- 
toring the impact of these measures on the housing indus- 
try and will be reporting to Parliament in due course. 


@ (1410) 


Turning to the proposals to remove federal sales tax 
from a comprehensive list of transportation equipment, 
the budget speech pointed out that cost pressures in the 
transportation industries were significantly undermining 
the vitality of that industry and that these cost pressures 
were being translated into price increases affecting virtu- 
ally every other sector of the economy. The transportation 
measures proposed in this bill will affect approximately $1 
billion in annual sales and will result in a reduction of an 


estimated $100 million in federal revenues over a full year. _ 


It is hoped that the reductions will be reflected in 
increased investment in this industry as well as in a 
moderation of transportation costs. 


Honourable senators will be aware of the minister’s 
intention, announced on December 2, 1974, to request the 
government to provide relief for tax-paid inventories of 
trucks and related transportation equipment. This action 
was necessary because of a combination of critical factors 
affecting the trucking industry and related transportation 
industries. Dealers were unable to sell tax-paid invento- 
ries because the sales tax already paid on larger trucks 
and other equipment often amounted to several thousands 
of dollars per unit. In addition, customers were refusing to 
accept shipment of many highly specialized, custom-built 
items which had been ordered but not delivered as of 
budget day. Many customers were prepared to wait for 
tax-free goods to become available or to transfer orders to 
dealers who already had tax-free inventories on hand. 


It must be emphasized that the proposed action consti- 
tutes a marked departure from traditional practice. How- 
ever, the combination and intensity of adverse circum- 
stances affecting the transportation industries made 
immediate action necessary in order to avoid extreme 
hardship and a serious disruption of production and 
employment. 


[Senator Macnaughton .] 


The bill also contains important amendments related to 
the air transportation tax. The bill proposes that the Gov- 
ernor in Council be given authority to impose a ceiling on 
the 5 per cent ad valorem tax. It is proposed that this 
ceiling will initially be set at $5. This will benefit all 
persons who travel long distances by air. In particular, 
this ceiling will assist persons living in the North and in 
other remote parts of Canada. The Minister of Transport 
may have more to say about these changes during the 
committee stage of the bill. 


The bill also contains measures to deter wasteful energy 
consumption by imposing special excise taxes on high 
energy-consuming vehicles. These measures, first referred 
to in the May 6 budget, have been modified to increase the 
effectiveness of the tax by providing for significant rate 
increases. For cars weighing more than 4,500 pounds and 
station wagons weighing over 5,100 pounds, the rate will 
be $20 for the first 100 pounds over the limit, $25 on the 
next 100 pounds and $30 for each subsequent 100 pounds. 
For motorcycles with big engines, the rate will be 5 per 
cent. The rate for privately owned aircraft, boat motors 
larger than 20 horsepower, and boats designed to be pro- 
pelled by these motors, will be 10 per cent. These new 
taxes will increase federal revenues by an estimated $30 
million in a full year. 


As mentioned earlier, the bill also contains proposals to 
moderately increase federal levies on liquor, wine and 
tobacco products. These measures were first proposed in 
the May 6 budget. At the time the budget was defeated, it 
was the government’s intention to re-introduce these 
measures if the government were returned. These amend- 
ments will generate an additional $130 million in federal 
revenues in a full year. 


The bill also contains important new sales tax exemp- 
tions for a number of articles purchased by handicapped 
persons. In addition, the provisions in the Excise Tax Act 
which permit certified institutions to purchase all goods 
exempt from federal sales tax have been broadened to 
include purchases made by day-care centres, physiothera- 
py units and other institutions. 


In general the budget emphasized that through the taxa- 
tion system and in other ways the government was 
encouraging the private sector to maintain a healthy level 
of activity in the present, and to build new capacity to 
increase the supply of goods and services for the future. 
The measures proposed in the bill, in particular those 
related to the housing industry and the transportation 
industry, constitute important steps in this direction. 


It might be of real interest to honourable senators if I 
try to summarize the provisions of the bill very briefly in 
terms of dollars and cents and percentages. The reductions 
in federal sales taxes amount to almost $1 billion. I pro- 
pose to give the house some examples or highlights of 
those items which are set forth in the bill. I deal now with 
the tax reductions. 


First, there is a reduction in federal sales tax on con- 
struction materials, from 12 per cent and 11 per cent to 5 
per cent. 


Second, the federal sales tax is completely removed for a 
comprehensive list of transportation equipment. Examples 
of this would be railway rolling stock, large trucks and 
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commercial aircraft. The reduction to the government in 
federal revenues is $100 million. 


Third, the federal sales tax is removed from all clothing 
and footwear. The revenue reduction to the federal gov- 
ernment in one year is $300 million. 


Fourth, there are a number of important tax exemptions 
for municipalities. Examples are the purchase of materials 
and equipment for water distribution systems and all 
parts and equipment for mass transportation. The loss is 
$25 million. 


Senator Flynn: What do you mean by “loss?” 
Senator Macnaughton: Loss of revenue. 
Senator Flynn: You mean reduction, not loss. 


Senator Macnaughton: “Reduction” is a much better 
word. Thank you. 


Fifth, sales tax on construction equipment is removed. 
Senator Asselin: About time. 


Senator Macnaughton: The reduction in revenue is $40 
million. 


Sixth, there is a broadening of the definition of certified 
institutions such as day-care centres. The revenue reduc- 
tion is $20 million. 

Seventh, relief for a number of devices purchased by 
handicapped persons. Examples of this are communicating 
devices to assist people in the use of telephones, selection 
control to assist them in the use of machines, invalid 
chairs, and heart monitoring devices. The figure for reve- 
nue reduction in this case is a little less than $5 million. 

That concludes my remarks on second reading. In due 
course, if honourable senators so decide, I shall move that 
the bill be referred to committee. 


Senator Flynn: I shall move the adjournment of the 
debate so that I can digest all these figures. 


@ (1420) 


Senator O’Leary: Honourable senators, being less 
kindly than my leader, I should like to ask the honourable 
senator who has just spoken when he became a public 
relations officer for Mr. John Turner? 


Senator Macnaughton: I am happy to answer the hon- 
ourable senator. John Turner has been a close friend of 
mine for many, many years, and I wish him ail good luck 
in the future. I assure honourable senators, who know this 
better than I, that John Turner needs no public relations 
man. 


Senator O’Leary: You did pretty well. 


Senator Flynn: If it was at all useful. 
On motion of Senator Flynn, debate adjourned. 


QUEBEC PROVINCIAL POLICE 


FINANCIAL COMPENSATION FOR MAINTENANCE—DEBATE 
ADJOURNED 


Hon. Jean-Paul Deschatelets rose pursuant to notice: 


That he will call the attention of the Senate to the 
claim made by the Minister of Justice of the Province 
of Quebec for financial compensation from the federal 
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government with respect to the Quebec Provincial 

Police Force and to the ever-increasing costs of main- 

taining the various police forces in Canada. 
[Translation] 


Honourable senators, last year I put on the order paper a 
notice of my intention to comment on the financial claims 
of the Government of Quebec to the Canadian government 
about a financial agreement providing the use of the 
RCMP in the provinces. I was prevented from doing so by 
the dissolution of Parliament. But, for many reasons, 
which I am going to explain, I wanted to come back to that 
matter during the current session. 


This question is difficult, complex, but most interesting, 
as it results from a federal-provincial agreement. I believe 
that an Upper House has been established in our parlia- 
mentary system so that the representatives of a province 
in that House might have the opportunity to report the 
claims of their own province when they feel the cause fair 
and just. 


Keeping this in mind, I want to make a few comments to 
find a solution which might do justice to my province. 


I have examined the very elaborate document as well as 
the detailed statistics about the operational costs, not only 
of the Quebec Police Force but also of the Ontario Provin- 
cial Police and of the various police activities of the RCMP 
within the provinces. Those documents have been handed 
over to the Government of Canada by the Quebec Minister 
of Justice. I must say that the financial consequences for 
my province leave me a little puzzled. However, 1 must 
admit that I did not realize the full implication of this 
problem before the Quebec Minister of Justice spoke pub- 
licly of it. Of course, I knew that the RCMP had police 
responsibilities in many provinces and municipalities, but 
I did not know that those agreements with the other 
provinces had such important financial consequences for 
the taxpayers of Quebec. 


I would like to examine briefly with you all the facets of 
this situation. Then, I hope we shall be able to come to 
some conclusions. 


Under section 20 of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
Act, chapter R-9, Revised Statutes of Canada, 1970, the 
Solicitor General may enter into an agreement with the 
government of any province, or municipality, for the use 
of the RCMP in such province or municipality. For that 
matter, the first agreements date back to 1905. 


In 1964, at a conference with eight of the provinces, with 
the exception of Ontario and Quebec, new contracts were 
reached for a period of ten years, from 1966 to 1976. The 
current dispute stems from that last agreement, which 
will come up for renewal in 1976. 


Under that agreement covering the period from 1966 to 
1976 it was agreed between the federal government and 
the eight provinces, with the exception of Quebec and 
Ontario, that the federal contribution would total 60 per 
cent of the annual cost of police services in the province 
involved, and that each year the federal contribution 
would be reduced by 1 per cent each year and, on the other 
hand, the contribution of the contracting provinces would 
increase by 1 per cent each year, to reach 50 per cent of the 
costs in 1976. In all provinces other than Quebec and 
Ontario, as well as in 171 contracting municipalities, the 
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RCMP enforces the Criminal Code, federal legislation, as 
well as provincial legislation and municipal by-laws, if 
applicable. 

As a result, there is now in Canada a system of different 
police forces depending on the provinces and municipali- 
ties, and the question now is this: what are the financial 
implications resulting from such a system? 

It must be admitted that Quebec and Ontario having not 
entered into agreements, both maintaining their own pro- 
vincial police force, must support alone 100 per cent of the 
cost of their police operations while in the eight other 
provinces the federal government assumed 60 per cent of 
the cost in 1966, with a 50-50 split being reached at the 
expiration of the contract in 1976. 


Moreover, Quebec and Ontario taxpayers are forced to 
pay, through federal income tax, part of the police costs 
for eight provinces. 


Honourable senators, this is a very brief summary of the 
situation which degenerated into a controversial issue 
when, on November 11, 1973, just before the federal-pro- 
vincial conference on the Canadian corrections system, 
the Quebec Minister of Justice, the Honourable Jérome 
Choquette, submitted a request to the Solicitor General of 
Canada for a retroactive compensation and a notice of 
financial compensation to be determined for the subse- 
quent years until 1976. 


It must be noted here that Quebec’s initial claim covered 
the period from 1966 to 1973-74, and the brief submitted to 
the Canadian government states that for that seven year 
period it would have cost the Canadian government 
approximately $362 million to maintain RCMP members in 
the Province of Quebec which would have acted in federal, 
provincial and local areas of jurisdiction. 


For the year 1973-74, the federal government would have 
paid 52 per cent of the total cost, which is about $68 
million. 


I must also say that on October 24, 1974, in a letter to the 
Solicitor General of Canada, the Honourable Warren All- 
mand, the Quebec Minister of Justice, abandoned the $362 
million retroactive claim, when he stated in paragraph 7, 
page 5, of his letter, and I quote: 


@ (1430) 


Finally, please take note that I shall not insist on a 
settlement of our past claim in spite of its validity... 
if this aspect of our claim is only a pretext for doing 
nothing until 1976. 


However, what must be remembered from all this is that 
the retroactive claims of $362 million have been 
abandoned. 


Honourable senators should note that on June 13, 1974, 
the Solicitor General of Ontario—and I shall ask you to 
take note of it as it is an important aspect of the problem— 
announced that his government was going to join forces 
with Quebec, claiming a federal financial compensation 
for the police costs in Ontario and that, for 1974-1975, the 
claim of Ontario amounts to $84 million approximately. 


[English] 
Senator Rowe: Honourable senators, I wonder if I may 
interrupt for a moment to advise that the simultaneous 


{Senator Deschatelets] 


interpretation system has not been working for the last 
couple of minutes. 


Senator Deschatelets: I can do my best to proceed in 
English, if you like. 


[Translation] 
Senator Flynn: No. 


Senator Deschatelets: Honourable senators, what con- 
clusion can we draw from this controversy that involves 
not only huge sums of money but also—and I think it is 
one of the major problems—some basic principles which 
have governed in the past the various agreements between 
the Canadian government and the provinces? 


I wish to be as unbiased as possible. I do not believe that 
we can deny the basic fact that the administration of 
justice and police forces at provincial and municipal levels 
are a provincial jurisdiction under our Constitution. Then, 
if a province is entitled to rent this jurisdiction to the 
federal government if it finds it advantageous, any other 
province has also the right to reject such a contract and to 
fully apply its jurisdiction. I think that we unanimously 
agree on those principles. But, consequently, why should 
the province which refuses to rent a recognized provincial 
right not have the right to ask the federal government for 
a financial compensation to be determined in proportion to 
costs? 


If I cannot admit the validity of the retroactive claim of 
the Quebec government for the 1966-76 period, Quebec not 
being a party to the contract, I do not believe that such a 
claim could be used as basis in a serious dispute before the 
courts. I also believe that Quebec was right in giving 
notice that it wanted to take part in the negotiations when 
the contract expires in 1976. I refer to the correspondence 
between the Solicitor General of Canada and Quebec’s 
Minister of Justice because I believe it is still possible to 
discuss this problem and settle it equitably. 


In the last paragraph of his statement, on page 40, Mr. 
Choquette writes the following, and I think his attitude is 
a reasonable one. I quote: 


In 1976, when those contracts expire, the government 
of Quebec submits that it should take part in the talks 
which will be held by the federal government and 
other provinces in order to reassess the whole problem 
of financial participation by the federal government 
in the settling of problems relating to the safety and 
protection of Canadian citizens. It will then be possi- 
ble to consider alternate schemes of financial 
compensation.. 


As I said, that is a reasonable proposal. I do not think it 
is the kind of proposal which can be dismissed easily. 


Senator Asselin: It has been. 


Senator Deschatelets: If it were agreed that Quebec 
might take part in those talks I believe a modus vivendi 
might be reached. Unfortunately, it is not so and it would 
be far too simple; we would not be faced with a complex 
problem, for if I refer to page 4 of Mr. Allmand’s letter to 
Mr. Choquette dated September 9, 1974, Mr. Allmand 
wrote the following: 

Also we can hardly understand that the government 
of Quebec might take part in the preliminary taiks 
and negotiations for the renewal of contracts between 
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the RCMP and other provinces for the period begin- 
ning April Ist, 1976. A contract between two parties 
only involves those two parties, and we can see no 
reason why Quebec should take part in those 
negotiations. 


Of course the exact wording of those contracts will 
again be available to you as well as to the government 
of Ontario. We shall be glad to discuss with yourself 
or the Ontario representatives the terms of the pro- 
posed contracts, in case your province or Ontario 
should decide to request the services of the RCMP. 


In other words, Mr. Allmand—I hope I understand him 
well—states that the services of the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police which are available to eight provinces also 
are available to Quebec and Ontario if both provinces 
want to avail themselves of those services, but that future 
requests for RCMP help by Quebec and Ontario would be 
a sine qua non to their part in those discussions leading to 
the renewal of contracts in 1976. 


We seem to have no opportunity to open talks on the 
compensation. Moreover, there is, especially in Mr. All- 
mand’s letter, apparently no acknowledgement of the fact 
that if Quebec, for reasons of its own, refuses to rent a 
jurisdiction which is its own, there might be compensation 
which the Canadian government would be ready to 
discuss. 


@ (1440) 


Honourable senators, when we look for a solution, I 
believe that there is no way which should be left unex- 
plored. It happened in the past—it is not the first time we 
face this type of problem—it happened in the past that 
provinces, refusing to abandon some rights within their 
jurisdiction, were granted financial compensation. I 
wonder if we have not a similar case with universities. 


Senator Lamontagne: May I put a question to the 
honourable senator? 


Senator Deschatelets: Yes, Senator Lamontagne. 


Senator Lamontagne: The honourable senator could 
certainly give us a much more striking example than the 
one he has just mentioned. He could refer to what has 
been called the “opting out” formula, which is much more 
general and should certainly apply to this case. 


Senator Deschatelets: Of course, I raise the issue with 
the hope that, through precedents created in similar cases 
of agreements with provinces, it could be possible to 
obtain a financial share from federalism, as we have 
known if for so many years. The fact remains that, in some 
cases, a province may choose not to exercise its jurisdic- 
tion, if it is in its interest to do so. But I think that a 
principle always governed those agreements; the provinces 
which did not have the same reasons, were given financial 
compensation corresponding to their share of the costs. 
For a number of years, we in Quebec have lost consider- 
able amounts of money because the government of the 
time—that was their right—felt it not advantageous to 
accept the same agreements as the other provinces. 


Senator Asselin: Some of these problems were dealt 
with by the Conservative government of Premier Sauve. 


Senator Deschatelets: Yes, I thank Senator Asselin for 
reminding me of it. But I would like to be, and I will try to 
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remain, as unbiased as possible, without partisanship. 
Senator Flynn understands quite well what I mean. 


Senator Lamontagne: Arrangements for the opting out 
formula were made in 1965. 


Senator Asselin: Because we had an example in 1960. 


Senator Deschatelets: Now, honourable senators, I men- 
tioned I wished to get away from any partisan allusions, in 
order to prevent this kind of exchange. 


One paragraph in Mr. Allmand’s letter seems to close the 
door, but in my opinion the last paragraph holds out a 
hand to Mr. Choquette. I quote: 


There are at any rate areas of application of criminal 
law we could profitably examine together. 


I emphasize the words “examine together”. I am not 
blaming anybody, but I think the discussion had a bad 
start, to say the least. Any suggestion of a common exami- 
nation of certain implications, concerning contracts, 
would be welcome. I believe Mr. Choquette, Quebec’s Jus- 
tice Minister, could take advantage of the last paragraph 
of Mr. Allmand’s letter, inviting him to examine together 
certain implications of the RCMP’s role. I suggest once 
more no avenue should be neglected, and it is possible that 
discussions, a mature dialogue across the table, might lead 
to the exploration of a possible solution. 


Senator Flynn: Both are indeed quite flexible. 


Senator Deschatelets: The exploration of a possible 
solution all Quebec taxpayers are hoping for. 


Honourable senators, in the light of the facts I have just 
mentioned—and this strongly impressed Quebec taxpayers 
who were not aware of the implications—taxpayers in 
Quebec now pay 100 per cent of the cost of provincial 
police forces. They also pay, indirectly, part of the cost for 
eight provinces. I submit that Ontario and Quebec, which 
have expressed the desire to take part in the next negotia- 
tions, should be invited to attend the discussions and 
negotiations which will take place before the renewal of 
the agreements between the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police and the other provinces for the period following 
April 1, 1976. I do not want to go much further, although 
there is a lot of things that could be said, but there is only 
one case that I want to mention. 

As everyone else, we see the exaggerated, exorbitant 
escalation of police costs—be it the Quebec Provincial 
Police, the Ontario Provincial Police or even the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police. 


Senator Asselin: Would it not depend on the social 
situation? 


Senator Deschatelets: That is quite possible. I exam- 
ined the statistics provided, and from year to year there is 
an increase that seems exorbitant. 


Now, I talk about this because I had to pay a parking 
ticket about a year ago. 


Senator Flynn: Oh, no! 


Senator Deschatelets: As any good citizen, I went down 
to a police station in Verdun. 


Senator Flynn: A good citizen abides by the law. 


Senator Deschatelets: When he does not, he must pay 
for it—with a smile—as I did. 
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Now, when you get to a police station, as I had the 
opportunity to do, you see in the office about twelve 
policemen. There were two or three answering telephone 
calls, others were looking into records, and so on. And I 
wondered what those police officers who went through 
intensive training in the fight against crime were doing in 
that office handling purely clerical work. It is my impres- 
sion that the spiralling increase in police administrative 
costs could be at least stopped, if not reduced, if as is done 
elsewhere in other administrative areas they were given 
support staff to look after the office routine work, which 
would have the advantage of cutting down considerably 
the exorbitant costs we now face. I say this in the hope 
that those who enforce the law can find a way to put an 
end to the increase in these exorbitant costs. 


I hesitated before dealing with that question once again. 
I think that as a representative of a province I must 
occasionally support at least the basic data of a problem 
that seems right to me. I sure hope that with positive 
dialogue between both ministers involved, if not at a 
higher level, there would be a possibility of finding a fair 
solution for the province of Quebec for 1976. 


On motion of Senator Asselin, debate adjourned. 
@ (1450) 


[English] 
THE SENATE 
SIMULTANEOUS INTERPRETATION SYSTEM—QUESTION 


Senator Croll: Honourable senators, before we adjourn, 
I think it should be pointed out to the honourable senator 
who has just spoken that the interpretation system was 
off and on during most of his speech, which is hardly fair 
to him. Surely it is the responsibility of someone in this 
house to see that the system is put into order so that it will 
work. Wherever you turn to mention this, you are told that 
someone else should be looking after it. The system in the 
House of Commons works, and the system here should 
work. I would ask that the necessary steps be taken to 
make it work. 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, this point was 
raised during the absence of Senator Croll, and I under- 
stand that it was brought to the attention of the Gentle- 
man Usher of the Black Rod. However, I think the point 
has been very well taken for the second time. 


The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 2 p.m. 
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Thursday, February 6, 1975 


The Senate met at 2 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 
Prayers. 


EMPLOYER-EMPLOYEE RELATIONS IN THE 
PUBLIC SERVICE 


SPECIAL JOINT COMMITTEE—CHANGE IN COMMONS 
MEMBERSHIP 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 
sage had been received from the House of Commons to 
acquaint the Senate that the name of Mr. Dinsdale has 
been substituted for that of Mr. Towers on the list of 
members appointed to serve on the Special Joint Commit- 
tee on Employer-Employee Relations in the Public 
Service. 


SENATE (INTERSESSIONAL AUTHORITY) BILL 
FIRST READING 


Senator Flynn presented Bill S-22, to provide for the 
internal economy and administration of the Senate be- 
tween sessions of Parliament and between Parliaments. 


Bill read first time. 


The Hon. The Speaker: Honourable senators, when 
shall this bill be read the second time? 


Senator Flynn moved that the bill be placed on the 
Orders of the Day for second reading on Tuesday, Febru- 
ary 18. 


Motion agreed to. 


STANDING COMMITTEES 


LEGAL AND CONSTITUTIONAL AFFAIRS—COMMITTEE 
AUTHORIZED TO MEET DURING SITTING OF SENATE 


Senator Langlois, with leave of the Senate and notwith- 
standing rule 45(1)(a), moved: 


That the Standing Senate Committee on Legal and 
Constitutional Affairs have power to sit while the 
Senate is sitting on Wednesday next, February 12, 
1975, and that rule 76(4) be suspended in relation 
thereto. 


Senator Flynn: Explain. 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, the reason for 
this motion and for a motion which I intend to present 
relating to the Standing Senate Committee on Banking, 
Trade and Commerce is that these two committees have 
very important meetings scheduled for Wednesday and 
notices have to be sent out in order to have the witnesses 
in attendance. It is rather unlikely that the permission 
sought in these motions will be necessary because we 
intend to arrange the work of the Senate for Wednesday 


afternoon in such a way that the house will adjourn 
around 2.30 to enable these two important committees to 
get on with their important work. In the case of the 
Standing Senate Committee on Legal and Constitutional 
Affairs, Wednesday appears to be the only day on which 
they can have certain witnesses from the RCMP in 
attendance. 


So far as the Standing Senate Committee on Banking, 
Trade and Commerce is concerned, this committee is very 
anxious to complete its work on the Combines Investiga- 
tion legislation. Furthermore, we expect that the tax bill 
will come to us from the other place next week, in which 
case it will be desirable to deal with it next week if at all 
possible. For these reasons I commend these two motions 
to the house. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators have heard 
the motion. Is there unanimous consent? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 
Motion agreed to. 


BANKING, TRADE AND COMMERCE—COMMITTEE 
AUTHORIZED TO MEET DURING SITTING OF SENATE 


Senator Langlois, with leave of the Senate and notwith- 
standing rule 45(1)(a), moved: 


That the Standing Senate Committee on Banking, 
Trade and Commerce have power to sit while the 
Senate is sitting on Wednesday next, February 12, 
1975, and that rule 76(4) be suspended in relation 
thereto. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators have heard 
the motion. Is there unanimous consent? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 
Motion agreed to. 


BUSINESS OF THE SENATE 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, with leave of 
the Senate and notwithstanding rule 45(1)(g), I move that 
when the Senate adjourns today it do stand adjourned 
until Tuesday, February 11, at 8 o’clock in the evening. 


Before the question is put, I should like to give, as usual, 
a brief outline of the program for the next week. Most of 
the work of the Senate next week will be in committees. 


On Tuesday the Standing Senate Committee on Legal 
and Constitutional Affairs will continue with its study 
and hear witnesses on Bill S-19, to amend the Food and 
Drugs Act, the Narcotic Control Act and the Criminal 
Code. The committee will sit at 10 a.m. and again at 2 p.m. 
Also on Tuesday, the Special Joint Committee on Employ- 
er-Employee Relations in the Public Service will meet at 
11 a.m. 
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On Wednesday the Standing Senate Committee on 
Banking, Trade and Commerce will meet at 9.30 a.m. to 
continue its study of the Combines legislation. Should Bill 
C-40, to amend the Excise Tax Act and the Excise Act, 
have been referred, the committee will consider it on 
Wednesday morning before proceeding with the Combines 
legislation. On Wednesday afternoon this committee will 
continue with its study of the income tax legislation. 


On Thursday at 9.30 a.m., the Banking, Trade and Com- 
merce Committee will commence its examination of Bill 
C-29, respecting Canadian business corporations. The 
Standing Senate Committee on National Finance on 
Thursday morning—the time has not yet been fixed but 
notice will be given in due course—will continue its 
examination of the Manpower Division of the Department 
of Manpower and Immigration. The Special Joint Commit- 
tee on Employer-Employee Relations in the Public Service 
will meet at 11 a.m. 


The Senate, hopefully, will conclude the second reading 
debate on Bill C-40, to amend the Excise Tax Act and the 
Excise Act, and refer the bill to the Banking, Trade and 
Commerce Committee. 


@ (1410) 
Senator Flynn: If it passes. 


Senator Langlois: I said hopefully. We shall continue 
with the debate on Senator Deschatelet’s inquiry on finan- 
cial compensation from the federal government with 
respect to the Quebec Provincial Police Force, and with 
Senator Croll’s inquiry on the anatomy of a special Senate 
committee report. 


Bill C-49, to amend the statute law relating to income 
tax, is still before the House of Commons, and hopefully it 
should reach us some time next week. 


Senator Flynn: The Deputy Leader of the Government 
is full of hope. 


Senator Buckwold: Honourable senators, may I make 
one minor correction to keep the record straight? On 
February 13, the Special Joint Committee on Employer- 
Employee Relations in the Public Service will meet at 3.30 
p.m. rather than 11 a.m. as announced by the Deputy 
Leader of the Government. 


Senator Flynn: Does the committee have leave to sit 
while the Senate is sitting? 


Senator Buckwold: Yes, it does. 
Senator Flynn: On Thursday? 


Senator Everett: Honourable senators, for your infor- 
mation, the Committee on National Finance will sit at 9.30 
a.m. on Thursday to hear the Minister of Manpower and 
Immigration, it being the first of our hearings on the 
Manpower Division. 


Senator Hicks: At 9.30 a.m. on which day? 
Senator Everett: Thursday. 


Senator Grosart: I am not clear as to the permission we 
gave to the two committees to sit while the Senate is 
sitting next week. My understanding is that permission 
was given for the Standing Senate Committees on Legal 
and Constitutional Affairs and on Banking, Trade and 
Commerce to sit. Has the other committee, the chairman 


of which has just announced that it will sit at 3.30 p.m. on 
February 13, received permission to sit while the Senate is 
sitting? 

Senator Langlois: Yes, it has. 

Senator Flynn: Was general authorization given? 


Senator Buckwold: Yes, general authorization was 
given. 


Senator Langlois: It is a joint committee. 
Motion agreed to. 


[Later:] 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, as a result of 
the timely suggestion made last week by the Honourable 
Senator Molson, I wish to inform the Senate that the 
statement I made this afternoon on the work program for 
next week will be mailed at the earliest moment today, in 
both English and French, to the home addresses of honour- 
able senators. 


AIR CANADA 


SERVICE BETWEEN ST. JOHN’S AND OTTAWA—QUESTION OF 
PRIVILEGE 


Senator Rowe: Honourable senators, I rise on a matter 
of privilege affecting the province of Newfoundland. The 
matter I wish to discuss concerns the quality of Air Cana- 
da’s service between St. John’s and Ottawa, both going 
and coming. 


I preface my remarks by saying that generally speaking 
I have heard few complaints—I am sure my Newfound- 
land colleagues will corroborate this—about the quality of 
the service provided by Air Canada on the St. John’s- 
Halifax, St. John’s-Montreal, and St. John’s-Toronto runs. 
But the St. John’s-Ottawa service leaves much to be 
desired. 


We should remind ourselves that we are talking about 
two capitals. There is a distinction between the relation- 
ship of a capital of a province and the capital of the nation 
and that which exists between a city in one province and a 
city in another province. I do not need to elaborate on that. 
I am sure it is obvious. Traffic between St. John’s and 
Ottawa, going and coming, has increased considerably in 
recent years. In an average month between 1,000 and 1,200 
passengers travel to and fro between St. John’s and 
Ottawa. A considerable amount of this traffic is made up 
of members of Parliament and senior public servants. 


Senator Benidickson: Honourable senators, I rise on a 
point of order. As Senator Rowe knows, I have high 
esteem for him and personal friendship. However, I 
wonder if this is a matter of privilege. I think we are fairly 
free in our rules in this place and usually I appreciate that 
freedom. But it seems to me that we have means of dealing 
with this type of thing which are not available in other 
legislative bodies, such as the privilege of any honourable 
senator to institute an inquiry. It seems to me that a point 
of privilege usually involves our personal privilege as 
legislators. In all kindness, I do not think this is the 
method to raise a grievance of this type. 


I am wondering whether other honourable senators and 
you, Madam Speaker, agree with my point. 
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Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, I think the point 
of order raised by Senator Benidickson is well taken. It is 
important that we do not abuse our rules. However, if 
honourable senators are in agreement, leave can be given 
to Senator Rowe to proceed with this matter now because 
it does not appear that there is any other business to be 
proceeded with today. That is my suggestion. I agree that 
Senator Benidickson’s point of order is entirely correct, 
but since the point has been made and it cannot be used as 
a precedent, I would be willing that unanimous consent be 
given for Senator Rowe to proceed. 


Senator Benidickson: I simply want to make sure that 
it is not used as a precedent for rising on the basis of a 
point of privilege. Our practices are rather free—and I see 
no reason why they should not be—but I would be loath to 
think that a matter of our “privilege” could be repeated in 
this particular form. There are other ways matters which 
are fairly broad in application, and which affect more than 
members of Parliament, can be brought to our attention. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is it agreed, honourable sena- 
tors, that Senator Rowe proceed now? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Senator Rowe: Thank you, honourable senators. I thank 
Senator Benidickson for raising this matter and the 
Leader of the Opposition for his generous cooperation. I 
was under a misapprehension. Inasmuch as this is a ser- 
vice which affects to a serious degree the activities of 
members of Parliament—and in what I am saying I can 
assure you that I have the support of the Newfoundland 
members of both houses—I thought that this was a matter 
which could be raised on a point of privilege. However, I 
assure the house that I shall not take advantage of this 
and regard it as a precedent. 


As I was saying, there are now between 1,000 and 1,200 
passengers in the average month going and coming be- 
tween St. John’s and Ottawa, and a very considerable 
portion of that traffic is made up of members of both 
Houses of Parliament, who are travelling back and forth 
constantly. This is especially true of members of the other 
place. I do not need to point out that practically every 
weekend members of the other place go back to their 
constituencies. This also applies to senators. Senior public 
servants, both federal and provincial, also travel this route 
extensively. They are extremely busy people, to whom an 
hour’s delay can sometimes represent a serious loss. 


As schedules now stand, it is impossible to go from 
Ottawa to St. John’s without using two or three planes 
with changes at Montreal and/or at Halifax to cover what 
is, in this jet age, a comparatively short distance, a thou- 
sand miles. That is a distance which can be covered by a 
DC9 or a DC8, or any of the jet planes for that matter, in 
just two hours, namely, from St. John’s to Montreal, or 
from St. John’s to Ottawa, a difference of only five 
minutes if they come direct, the difference between two 
hours and ten minutes and two hours and five minutes. 


@ (1420) 


For many people, particularly members of Parliament, 
the trip from Ottawa to St. John’s can be an ordeal. Most 
travellers complete their business in Ottawa in the late 
afternoon and want to get to St. John’s that night, rather 
than undergo the expense and inconvenience of spending 


[Senator Benidickson.] 
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another night in Ottawa or Montreal, getting only part of 
a night’s sleep. 


Perhaps I might be allowed to make this personal refer- 
ence. My own schedule this afternoon and evening is a 
good example of what I have in mind. Hopefully I shall 
take a plane at about 4.30 this afternoon with the intention 
of going to St. John’s. I will go to Montreal and wait 
around there for a while—for how long, I do not know;; it 
varies. I may have to wait an hour or two. I will then take 
a plane to Halifax. If that plane is on time, I will have to 
sit around at the Halifax terminal for three hours. It is too 
short a time to go into Halifax or Dartmouth. There is 
nothing to do but sit around, and then hopefully connect 
with the Toronto-St. John’s flight, which lands at Halifax. 
I said hopefully, because very often that flight is late. If it 
is on time I will arrive at Torbay Airport at midnight; 
otherwise it will be one, two or three o’clock in the 
morning. 


I would emphasize that to make what should be a two- 
hour flight, you have to take three planes, which triples 
the chances of mechanical or other trouble. Apart from 
that, it triples the possibility of the nuisance of having 
luggage mislaid. I do not need to remind honourable sena- 
tors how often that happens when taking only one flight. 
When you have to take three flights, the possibility is 
multiplied. 


I have heard, and I think it has been announced public- 
ly, that this spring a Toronto-Charlottetown flight will 
call at Ottawa, coming and going. It is good to know that. 
No one will begrudge our Prince Edward Island friends 
this service. All we in Newfoundland are asking is that the 
service between St. John’s and Ottawa by Air Canada be 
improved. We are not asking for something special. We are 
asking for a service equal to the Ottawa-Charlottetown 
service, the Ottawa-Halifax service and the Ottawa-Fred- 
ericton service. I do not think that is too much to ask. We 
are asking that the St. John’s-Ottawa service, coming and 
going, be upgraded to the level of the services between 
Ottawa and the other three capitals of the Atlantic 
provinces. 


Basically, this would entail boarding an airplane in 
Ottawa and disembarking from it at Torbay Airport in St. 
John’s. How this can be arranged is for Air Canada to 
decide. I can think of a half-dozen options. For example, 
the flight from Toronto to Charlottetown, which is to 
begin in the spring, instead of terminating at Charlotte- 
town could terminate at Torbay, which is only one hour 
further. Another choice would be the Toronto-St. John’s 
flight, which at the present time calls in at Halifax. 
During the summer months there are several direct flights 
from Toronto to St. John’s, because most of the traffic 
between Newfoundland and the mainland consists pre- 
cisely of traffic between those two cities. Perhaps that 
flight could call in to Ottawa, to pick up the Newfound- 
land passengers from Ottawa in one direction and drop 
them off in the other. This would involve no more of a 
delay than 30 or 40 minutes, but it would be of tremendous 
convenience to Newfoundlanders. The important point to 
note is that the present set-up must be changed, so that 
people travelling from the capital of Newfoundland to the 
capital of the nation will be subject to fewer vexations and 
fewer inconveniences. One should realize that relatively 
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large numbers of people are involved in this, because 
Torbay Airport serves a population of approximately 300,- 
000 people. 


Honourable senators may know that there are four or 
five airports serving Newfoundland. There is the great 
international airport at Gander, which serves the north- 
eastern part of Newfoundland; there is the great former 
American base at Stephenville, which serves the western 
part of Newfoundland, and there are some other smaller 
airports as well. But Torbay at St. John’s serves not only 
the capital, which has a population of approximately 150,- 
000, but the regional area which includes 300,000 people. 


In making this request for an upgrading of this vital 
service, I feel confident that I have the support of all 
Newfoundland members of Parliament as well as of all 
those who have to make frequent trips between these two 
cities. Once more I would thank honourable senators for 
their tolerance in this matter. 


Senator Carter: Honourable senators, may I just add 
one word in support of Senator Rowe’s plea for a better 
and more convenient schedule of air services to St. John’s 
from our national capital. Indeed, I should like to see an 
improvement in the entire service to Newfoundland and 
the establishment of better terminal facilities. Of the 
Maritime Provinces, Newfoundland is the farthest away 
from the national capital; it has the most inconvenient 
schedules, the poorest service, and the worst possible ter- 
minal facilities. 


Senator Langlois: Moreover, you are an island. 


Senator Carter: Yes, we are an island. But what makes 
the matter seem even worse is that Air Canada does have 


a service to Newfoundland which terminates at Gander, 
and if this flight were merely extended for a matter of 20 
or 30 minutes it could take passengers on to St. John’s 
without any particular inconvenience to others using the 
flight. 


Senator Rowe would be wise to take the advice of 
Senator Flynn and initiate a regular inquiry on the broad- 
er subject of transportation. I think he had an inquiry on 
it during the previous session, but it died on the Order 
Paper. It would be wise for Senator Rowe to revive it at 
some convenient time. 


@ (1430) 


CUSTOMS TARIFF, (NO. 2) 
BILL TO AMEND—THIRD READING—DEBATE ADJOURNED 


Senator Cook moved the third reading of Bill C-39, to 
amend the Customs Tariff, (No. 2). 


Senator Grosart: Honourable senators, unless there is 
some urgency in passing this bill, and I believe there is 
not, I would move that the debate on third reading be 
adjourned. The reason is that answers were given by an 
official to certain questions I raised in the Senate, and the 
sponsor of the bill, Senator Cook, was good enough to let 
me have a look at the “blues.” However, certain other 
questions have arisen in my mind which I would like to 
think about a little more. I would like to get in touch with 
the official, perhaps, to discuss some qualifications I might 
have to the answers he has given. I do not want to raise 
these matters without, if possible, consulting him, so I 
move the adjournment of the debate. 


On motion of Senator Grosart, debate adjourned. 


The Senate adjourned until Tuesday, February 11, at 8 
p.m. 
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The Senate met at 8 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 
Prayers. 


DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Senator Perrault tabled: 


Report relating to warrants issued under the Offi- 
cial Secrets Act for the period July 1, 1974 to Decem- 
ber 31, 1974, pursuant to section 16(5) of the said Act, 
as amended by section 6 of the Protection of Privacy 
Act, Chapter 50, Statutes of Canada, 1973-74. 


Report relating to authorizations and interceptions 
under the Criminal Code for the period July 1, 1974 to 
December 31, 1974, pursuant to section 178.22 of the 
said Code, as amended by section 2 of the Protection 
of Privacy Act, Chapter 50, Statutes of Canada, 
1973-74. 


Report of the Fitness and Amateur Sport Director- 
ate for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1974, pursuant 
to section 13 of the Fitness and Amateur Sport Act, 
Chapter F-25, R.S.C., 1970. 


Copies of (a) the Federal Government’s In-House 
Energy Conservation Program, dated February 6, 1975 
and (b) Energy Conservation Proposals, together with 
text of Statement thereon by the Minister of Energy, 
Mines and Resources. 


Report of the Freshwater Fish Marketing Corpora- 
tion, including its accounts and financial statements 
certified by the Auditor General, for the fiscal year 
ended April 30, 1974, pursuant to section 33 of the 
Freshwater Fish Marketing Act, Chapter F-13, and 
sections 75(3) and 77(3) of the Financial Administra- 
tion Act, Chapter F-10, R.S.C., 1970. 


LEGAL AND CONSTITUTIONAL AFFAIRS 
STATEMENT RE DECISION OF COMMITTEE TO TELEVISE 
CERTAIN OF ITS PUBLIC HEARINGS 

Senator Goldenberg: Honourable senators, I wish to 
inform the Senate that the Standing Senate Committee on 
Legal and Constitutional Affairs, to which was referred 
Bill S-19, to amend the Food and Drugs Act, the Narcotic 
Control Act and the Criminal Code, has decided to permit 
the televising of certain of the public hearings on this bill, 
or parts of such hearings, on an experimental basis and on 
the understanding that this will not constitute a 
precedent. 


The committee has directed me to draw this decision to 
the attention of the Senate. 


AUTHORITY OF COMMITTEE—QUESTION 


Senator McElman: Honourable senators, I should like 
to direct a question to the Leader of the Government. Does 


a committee of the Senate have the authority to proceed in 
the manner that has just been indicated to us without the 
overall authority of the house? 


Senator Perrault: I appreciate the question put by the 
honourable senator. This afternoon I undertook to obtain a 
legal opinion on this matter, and I am informed that the 
committee is within its rights, and acting within its 
powers, in taking the decision which it apparently has. 


Senator Flynn: I would suggest, honourable senators, 
that this question should not be directed to the Leader of 
the Government in the Senate, but to the Senate itself. 


Senator Prowse: Honourable senators, I am inclined to 
agree that it is something for which such authority cannot 
be given. Either the authority is there or it is not. I wonder 
whether the Leader of the Government or some other 
member of the Senate can suggest the procedure we 
should follow in order to give some legal basis for the acts 
that are proposed here. 


Without arguing with the opinion, with which I am not 
familiar, I would be surprised if an agent has authority to 
do something which the principal has not given. Unless 
the Senate gives the committee, which is the agent of the 
Senate, authority to do certain things, to act in a certain 
way, I do not know where the committee gets the author- 
ity. I can think of no manner in which a Senate committee 
could agree to its hearings being televised without the 
express permission or authority of this house. 


Senator Molson: Honourable senators, I feel that the 
point of view of the honourable senator has some validity. 
I knew of the proposal to have television coverage of the 
proceedings of this committee because the Leader of the 
Government mentioned it, just in passing, last week. In 
my opinion it is an excellent idea, but I do think that if the 
Senate is to depart from its previous practice and give 
permission for television in any form, it should be by way 
of permission from the chamber. This will not be the first 
time our proceedings have been televised. On a previous 
occasion, if my memory serves me correctly, the matter 
was cleared and received the approval and assent of the 
Senate. 


In my opinion we are jousting rather unnecessarily 
here. Personally, I am of the opinion that the television 
idea is a good one, and I would be glad to move that the 
Senate approve the committee’s having its proceedings 
televised. I do not question the legal opinion but from the 
point of view of precedent I am of the opinion that we are 
on rather dangerous ground unless we give that permis- 
sion. As I have said, I would move that this proposal be 
approved. 


Senator Fournier (de Lanaudiére): Honourable sena- 
tors, I am inclined to think along the same lines as the 
honourable senator who spoke before me. If my recollec- 
tion is correct, it is a well established principle in the 
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Roman law and in our constitutional and civil law that 
delagatus non potest delagare— 
[Translation | 


—he who has been given a mandate cannot transmit it to 
anyone nor enlarge it. 


[English] 

Senator Macnaughton: Honourable senators, I should 
like to hear arguments for and against the proposal from 
the Chairman of the Legal and Constitutional Affairs 
Committee as to why the committee thinks its proceedings 
should be televised, the reasons for and against the tele- 
vising, and why the committee came to its conclusion. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, I welcome the 
suggestion by the Leader of the Oppositon that the inqui- 
ry is not directed so much at the Leader of the Govern- 
ment in the Senate, but that this is a matter of interest to 
honourable senators generally. 


It seems to me that there is no motion before the house. 
The chairman of the committee merely reported the deci- 
sion taken by the committee. I presume the chairman of 
the committee is reporting to the house on an action taken 
by the committee, with the guidance of the legal counsel of 
that committee, buttressed by an opinion given this after- 
noon by Mr. Fortier, who occupies a position of some 
importance in counselling the actions of this body. 


I suggest, honourable senators, that the action of the 
committee is legal, but there is no motion before the house. 
Indeed, I question whether it is appropriate, necessary or 
proper for a motion regarding the committee’s decision to 
be moved, debated, and voted upon this evening. 


Senator Riley: Honourable senators, I have listened 
with great interest to the different opinions which have 
been expressed. Although I agree with some that the 
television media can distort the proceedings of the Senate, 
I am sure the people of Canada would be much more 
interested in the proceedings of the Standing Senate Com- 
mittee on Legal and Constitutional Affairs in its study of 
Bill S-19, because it will bring to the attention of the 
country the fact that the Senate is a useful instrument, 
and is prepared to discuss and debate intelligently the 
particular amendments before it regarding the use of can- 
nabis or marihuana. If honourable senators were to vote 
on this matter as a body, they would be infringing on the 
rights of a committee to determine whether its delibera- 
tions should or should not be televised. This is a matter 
entirely up to the committee in question. 


@ (2010) 


Senator Molson says he would be happy to initiate a 
resolution before the Senate. I do not agree with that. I 
think it is entirely up to the committee itself. If the 
committee wants to crucify itself, all well and good. A 
committee examining a piece of legislation has the right to 
determine whether or not its deliberations should or 
should not be televised, and if the media, in their good 
judgment, decide to pick highlights out which will be 
derogatory to the Senate itself, then let them do so. 


Senator Denis: Honourable senators, may I direct a 
question to the chairman of the committee? Was a vote 
taken on this subject and, if so, what was the result? 


{Senator Fournier (de Lanaudiére).] 


Senator Goldenberg: Honourable senators, it is a little 
more than that. When I reported what the committee 
decided to do today, I was not speaking for myself. This 
matter was referred to me after a request had been 
received to televise, and I referred it to the committee. The 
committee made its decision. 


Senator Denis wants to know whether there was a vote. 
Yes, there was a vote on a motion, and the statement I 
made is substantially the motion which was approved by 
the committee. I expressed no personal view in the matter, 
but I did take counsel and was told that the committee had 
the authority to decide to televise some of its proceedings. 


Senator Denis: That does not answer my question. If a 
vote was taken, I should like to know how many were in 
favour of the motion and how many were against. 


Senator Flynn: It makes no difference. 


Senator Riley: Honourable senators, I think that is 
wrong. The deliberations of this particular committee, to 
the preponderance of young people in this country, are 
very important. I have talked to many of these young 
people and they say, “Well, we have tried it; we don’t like 
Lie 

An Hon. Senator: What are you talking about now? 


Senator Riley: I am talking about the televising of some 
of the proceedings of the Committee on Legal and Consti- 
tutional Affairs, which is presently considering Bill S-19, 
to amend the Food and Drugs Act, the Narcotic Control 
Act and the Criminal Code as they relate to marihuana or 
cannabis. These proceedings are of great importance to the 
young people of this country, and they should be entitled 
to see them on television. 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, may I offer a solu- 
tion to this problem? It is obviously a matter of our rules. 
In looking at our rules I see nothing that would prohibit 
the committee from televising its meetings. However, if 
the Senate is not in agreement with such a decision, I 
suggest that any senator could be given permission to 
revert to Notices of Motions and under rule 45 give notice 
for an instruction to a committee not to televise its meet- 
ings, as provided for in rule 45(1)(e), which states: 


45.(1) One day’s notice shall be given of any of the 
following motions: 


(e) for an instruction to a committee;— 


So, if there is an objection, any senator can move that an 
instruction be given to the committee not to televise its 
sittings. In that way, the question could be solved. I am 
quite sure the chairman of the committee in question 
would not arrange for a meeting before the Senate decided 
on the matter. 


Senator McElman: Honourable senators, may I try to 
bring this to a head as a point of order? I believe the 
discussion as to whether it is good or bad that, on this bill, 
in this particular committee, there be coverage by televi- 
sion is totally irrelevant. It has nothing to do with the 
question I had in mind. 


As a point of order, I would ask Madam Speaker to 
determine whether it is appropriate for a committee of 
this house to agree or arrange on its own for television 
coverage, which is precedent setting. It is the back door 
approach into this chamber. I would ask that there be a 
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decision on the appropriateness of such a move under the 
rules of this house. It seems to me that no committee can 
on its own decide such an important matter and establish 
a precedent that could in the longer term become binding 
upon this chamber. I think it is a very dangerous 
approach. If this is to be done, certainly it should be done 
with the majority agreement of this chamber and not in 
the committee. 


I would ask, Madam Speaker, that you take this under 
advisement and give us your view at a later date. 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, speaking to the 
point of order raised by Senator McElman, with due 
respect to you, Madam Speaker, I hesitate to accept the 
proposition that you can rule on a decision taken in com- 
mittee. I think the suggestion made by Senator McElman 
is out of order and should not be accepted. The committees 
are masters of their own proceedings, and, with due 
respect, I do not think the Chair in this chamber can 
interfere with any decision taken by the committees. The 
Senate as a whole can, as has been suggested by the 
Leader of the Opposition on the motion made in this 
house, decide to instruct a committee to act otherwise, but 
beyond that I do not think the Honourable Speaker of the 
Senate has any power to overrule a decision taken by a 
committee. 


Senator Riley: I should like to point out that the com- 
mittee is the master of its own destiny. 


Senator Molson: No, it is not. 


Senator Riley: Then abolish all committees. I would 
point out that proceedings in the Australian Parliament 
are televised. Irrespective of Senator McElman’s point of 
order, the Senate as a body has the power to restrict the 
possibility of the proceedings of the Senate being tele- 
vised, but it has no power to restrict the televising of the 
proceedings of a committee. 


Senator Desruisseaux: As far as I am concerned, the 
question that has arisen this evening stems from what I 
have read in the Ottawa Journal. I will quote from one 
paragraph: 

@ (2020) 


The proposal to get television cameras to cover Senate 
activities reportedly was first suggested by Senate 
Government Leader Ray Perrault late last week. 


I agree fully with him as to the beneficial effects of having 
some of the committee meetings televised. I am fully in 
agreement with televising the proceedings of the commit- 
tee. But it says here that, “It was subsequently approved 
by the Liberal Senate caucus.’ Well, that makes it a 
caucus Situation, and regardless of political affiliation I do 
not think that is proper. The Senate should be able to 
establish the procedures which must be followed by all 
committees with respect to whether they wish to go out- 
side any of the accepted procedures in use. I suppose they 
can, if they clear it. I would think that the clearance of it 
would be done through the Senate. We should not make 
too much of an issue of all this, but there is a lesson to be 
learned from it. 


Senator Denis: Honourable senators, may I ask the 
chairman of the committee if he has been empowered by 
the Senate to make such an inquiry? 
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Senator Goldenberg: What inquiry? 


Senator Denis: Have you been empowered to request 
that we should have the proceedings of the committee 
televised? I would refer honourable senators to rule 71, 
which reads: 


A standing committee shall be empowered to inquire 
into and report upon such matters as are referred to it 
from time to time by the Senate, and shall be author- 
ized to send for persons, papers and records, whenever 
required, and to print from day to day such papers and 
evidence as may be ordered by it. 


If the chairman of the committee has not been empowered 
by the Senate to inquire into this question, then I think it 
is out of order. 


Senator Forsey: Honourable senators, with the greatest 
of respect to others who have spoken in a contrary sense, 
on the point of order I would like to suggest that a 
committee is surely master of its own proceedings unless 
it does something flagrantly contrary to the rules of the 
Senate. A committee, to the best of my belief, can always 
meet in camera and decide not to hold certain sittings in 
public. It can decide on the other hand, as it ordinarily 
does as a matter of course, that the press should be 
present. I should have thought that it was equally entitled 
to decide that the television cameras should be present. 
That seems to me to be the simple essence of the point of 
order, unless there is some rule in our rule book that 
forbids this, and I am not aware of the existence of such a 
rule. 


Senator Godfrey: Honourable senators, may I draw the 
attention of the Senate to rule 73, which says: 


Members of the public may attend any meeting of a 
committee of the Senate, unless the committee other- 
wise orders. 


I would think a television crew consists of members of the 
public. 


Senator Prowse: It does not say anything about taking 
pictures. 


Senator Riley: Madam Speaker, my attention has been 
drawn— 


Senator Grosart: Order. Order. 


Senator Riley: You can shout “Order!” all you want, but 
I have the right to speak. This is a point of order. It is not 
a debate. 


Senator Asselin: Did you not speak once on this matter? 


Senator Riley: Yes, but this is a point of order, and it is 
a very important one as far as I am concerned. It is very 
important to the people of this country, and if honourable 
senators want to sit back on their rumps— 


Senator Grosart: Order! Order! 

Some Hon. Senators: Oh, oh. 

Senator Riley: There is nothing unparliamentary in 
what I have said. 


Nothing in any of the rules has yet been pointed out to 
contradict what Senator Godfrey has just said, that the 
public are entitled to attend the meetings of the commit- 
tee. I think committees have the right to determine wheth- 
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er or not the public can attend, as members of the press 
can determine whether to report the proceedings. Report- 
ers can attend, members of the other place can attend, and 
the public can attend. In these circumstances, why not 
television, if the committee has decided that the proceed- 
ings should be televised? The people of the country are 
entitled to know—particularly on this subject, which is of 
great concern to the young people of the country—what 
the Senate thinks of the amendments to the Criminal 
Code and other statutes with respect to cannabis. 


Senator Grosart: Honourable senators, I think we are 
getting away from the basic matter of discussion before 
the Senate. Rule 27 is as follows: 


A senator may speak to any question before the 
Senate— 


There is no question before the Senate. 
—on a question of privilege— 

And there is no question of privilege before the Senate. 
—or upon a point of order— 


There was a point of order; indeed, there have been 
several. 


—or upon a motion or an inquiry, or in making a mere 
interrogation, but not otherwise except with the con- 
sent of a majority of the Senate which shall be given 
or withheld without debate. 


I think we have had an infraction of the rules by one 
senator speaking four or five times. I would suggest that 
the way to resolve this, perhaps, is by resorting to rule 33. 


I may say that I agree with Senator Molson. I am 
entirely in favour of the committee’s televising its pro- 
ceedings. However, I do not think this is the point at issue 
before the Senate. The point is whether it should be done 
without the consent of the Senate. This is the point that 
Senator Molson raised, and I think it is a legitimate point. 


One senator said that the Senate has no power to restrict 
the powers of a committee. Of course the Senate has the 
power to deal with its own proceedings, its own actions, 
and the actions of its committees. I think that is incon- 
trovertible. Most certainly the Senate has that power. 


The question is whether, in this particular instance, the 
Senate should exercise that power. I suggest, therefore, 
that we refer to rule 33, and deal with this as a matter of 
privilege, which I think was the implication in Senator 
Prowse’s question, and perhaps the implication in the 
question raised by Senator Molson. Rule 33 is: 


When a matter or question directly concerning the 
privileges of the Senate, of any committee thereof, or 
of any senator, has arisen, a motion calling upon the 
Senate to take action thereon may be moved without 
notice and, until decided, shall, unless the debate be 
adjourned, suspend the consideration of other motions 
and of the orders of the day. 


I suggest that if Senator Molson wishes to proceed with 
his motion under rule 33 he may so proceed without notice, 
and if he wishes to move the motion I suggest that he 
would be perfectly in order in so doing. 


Senator Riley: Then the Senate should be reformed. 


Senator McElman: Honourable senators, I raised a 
point of order, with all respect to those who have spoken. 


(Senator Riley.] 


That point of order has not yet been disposed of. Before it 
is disposed of by Madam Speaker, I would simply suggest 
to the house that at one stage in the not too recent past 
this house made a decision that it would not permit the 
televising of its proceedings. It would seem to me that 
such a decision by this house would be binding upon its 
committees. It would be a precedent governing the proce- 
dures of committees until such time as a contrary decision 
is taken by this house. I would suggest, therefore, before 
any other means of getting through the back door is 
sought, that Madam Speaker consider very seriously the 
point of order raised. Before this debate wanders any 
further, it should be kept in mind that there is a point of 
order to be disposed of. 


@ (2030) 


MOTION TO APPROVE DECISION OF COMMITTEE—DEBATE 
ADJOURNED 


Senator Molson: Honourable senators, I agree with the 
Leader of the Government that it is not really the normal 
practice to ask Madam Speaker to rule on a point of this 
sort, because it is the collective will and the collective 
judgment of the Senate which must decide. In saying that 
let me make it quite clear that I have no question about 
Madam Speaker’s good judgment that she would bring to 
bear on this question. I support my friend in seeking to 
appeal to have this matter ruled upon, but I do not think 
the suggested way is fair or right, and I do not think it is 
the way the Senate has operated or the way that it has 
historically been constituted. I believe that when an issue 
of this sort comes up it has to be decided in accordance 
with the collective will of the members of the chamber 
presided over by the Honourable the Speaker. 


In this case we have now got far away from this argu- 
ment; we have got thoroughly out of order, as Senator 
Grosart has pointed out. This is not, perhaps, very impor- 
tant as long as it is useful. But, as he also points out, under 
rule 33 a situation such as this is specifically covered. I do 
not think we are debating the merits of television cover- 
age of a committee of interest. Senator Riley has been 
making the point that the public is interested in the 
consideration of the bill. There is no doubt whatever about 
the public’s interest in the matter before this committee, 
and I am sure that is the reason Senator Perrault suggest- 
ed that television coverage was desirable. That is why I 
agree that it is an excellent thing to do. The only point I 
question is this: Over the years that I have been in the 
Senate, the subject of televising the proceedings here and, 
from hearsay, in the House of Commons, has been raised 
quite often. In committees we have at times had some 
television coverage, but I do not believe that we are wise 
to have one of our committees taking action to create such 
a precedent without the general blessing of the house. I 
am sure it would be freely and cheerfully given. That is 
why I suggested that if it were any help in resolving the 
argument as to whether it was right or wrong, I would be 
happy to move that the actions of the Chairman of the 
Committee on Legal and Constitutional Affairs in inviting 
television coverage of the proceedings of his committee be 
approved by this chamber. Senator Macdonald has sug- 
gested that he would like to second this motion, and if this 
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proposal meets the consensus of the chamber, then under 
rule 33 I would so move. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, first of all may 
I suggest that there is no resistance, so far as I can see, in 
any part of the house to the proposal which has just been 
advanced. However, I question the words “the actions of 
the chairman of the committee” in the proposed wording. I 
think the words, “the actions of the committee” would be 
more appropriate and accurate. 


Earlier this evening reference was made to a newspaper 
item which said that the idea was mine. Let me give you 
briefly the chronology of events. Before I do so, however, I 
should like to remind honourable senators that precisely 
the same type of debate once surrounded the idea of 
allowing a Hansard report of the proceedings of parlia- 
mentary assemblies. At one particular time in the evolu- 
tion of parliamentary democracy the public galleries were 
peopled, as senators may recall from history, by certain 
reporters with exceptional memories. They attempted to 
remember the speeches of honourable members and then 
they developed their newspaper accounts and other 
accounts from these memory “transcripts.” Then parlia- 
mentary democracy accepted the idea of permitting mem- 
bers of the fourth estate to report on the activities of 
parliamentary chambers. The proposal to televise may bea 
natural evolution of that concept. I happen to believe that 
it is. However, be that as it may, the current idea to 
televise came originally from the press gallery here in 
Ottawa. I was contacted by a member of the press who 
said that from coast to coast throughout Canada there was 
unprecedented interest in this particular debate about 
cannabis, that this is one of the great emotional issues 
affecting Canadians in all provinces. And, because this is 
one of the most important committee activities in years on 
Parliament Hill, I was asked whether I thought, as Leader 
of the Government in the Senate, that it would be appro- 
priate to have these proceedings televised. 


My first action was to contact the chairman of the 
Standing Senate Committee on Legal and Constitutional 
Affairs and report the conversation to him. I said, “The 
idea has been advanced from the press gallery, and I leave 
it with you to decide what you may or may not wish to do 
with it.” 

I have discussed this proposal with Her Majesty’s 
Leader of the Opposition in this chamber. I say this to 
assure honourable senators that in no way has there been 
any attempt by me to impose a unilateral opinion or 
personal decision on any committee or on this chamber 
which is, of course, the master of its own destiny. 


Senator Goldenberg: Honourable senators, if I may add 
one word, I think Senator Molson unintentionally referred 
to the “actions taken by the chairman of the committee.” I 
took no action, as chairman of the committee, nor has the 
committee taken any action apart from making the deci- 
sion. No arrangements for television were made and the 
committee instructed me to inform the Senate of the 
decision, presumably because the committee wanted to 
hear the reaction of the Senate. 

So, I assure the Senate that there has been no action 
taken and no arrangements made of any kind for televis- 
ing, because we wanted to get the Senate’s reaction to the 
statement I made. 
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Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): Honourable senators, 
I rise on a point of order. There is no motion before the 
Chair. The question has not been put. Therefore, I suggest 
that before honourable senators continue to speak, the 
Speaker should put the question on the motion that Sena- 
tor Molson made. 


Senator Petten: If there is a motion before the house 
and Senator Molson speaks, then that closes the debate on 
the motion. 


Senator McElman: Honourable senators, I have a point 
of order before the house. In order that the house can 
proceed and deal with an appropriate motion, I shall now 
withdraw my point of order. \ 


Some Hon. Senators: Hear, hear. 


Senator Grosart: Perhaps it should be pointed out that 
there is a motion before the house, but not a question. 
There is a great difference in our rules between a motion 
and a question. 


Senator Molson: Honourable senators, before the ques- 
tion is put, I want to point out that I have been corrected 
in my phrasing of the motion both by the Leader of the 
Government and by the chairman of the committee. I 
would be the last person in this chamber to bandy the 
choice of words with the chairman of the Committee on 
Legal and Constitutional Affairs or with the Leader of the 
Government. I am delighted to change the wording of my 
motion. 


If it is acceptable, I now move, pursuant to rule 33, that 
the Senate do approve the decision of the Standing Senate 
Committee on Legal and Constitutional Affairs to permit 
the televising of certain of its proceedings on an experi- 
mental basis only. 

@ (2040) 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is it your pleasure, honourable 
senators, to adopt the motion? 

Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, I regret to say that 
I will oppose this motion, and I hope that the Senate will 
not adopt it. After all, we are asked to approve something 
that may create a precedent. I am in favour in this particu- 
lar case of having occasional meetings of this committee 
televised. I understand all the reasons that have been 
advanced in favour of this. However, I say again to the 
Senate that if this proves to be a bad precedent the 
decision which we are called upon to make tonight will be 
with us for several years. If we do not say anything with 
respect to the report made by the chairman of the commit- 
tee, that it has decided to allow some of its meetings to be 
televised, the Senate then remains free in the future to 
decide otherwise. That is why I suggested— 


Senator Molson: No— 


Senator Flynn: I do not care if you are in agreement 
with me or not, Senator Molson. However, I say to you 
that instructions to the committee not to proceed would 
have been the proper method of doing it. If we are all in 
agreement, why should we, as a Senate, say yes, when we 
do not wish to do so? We should not take a position that 
will bind us in the future. What we are discussing here 
now was done previously by the Standing Senate Commit- 
tee on Banking, Trade and Commerce. I do not wish to 
approve or disapprove the decision of the committee and I 
do not think we will be doing anything of that kind by 
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rejecting this motion. We could simply have allowed the 
committee to proceed, if it so desires. But, by approving 
this motion, we are indicating to every other committee 
that whenever they wish their meetings to be televised we 
must approve unless we have special reasons to disap- 
prove. In my opinion, it would be a bad precedent for the 
Senate to approve this motion and indicate to the commit- 
tee that if it wishes to do what it has in mind that will be 
acceptable to us. In my opinion, we are wrong in setting 
this precedent; we are wrong in giving permission. 


Senator Benidickson: Honourable senators, I have no 
strong personal feelings at the moment, but I do feel, as 
does Senator McElman, that this is setting a precedent. I 
do not believe it is a matter which should be decided 
tonight without notice, immediately after introduction of 
the subject. For that reason alone I am simply rising to 
adjourn the debate. 


The Hon. the Speaker: It is moved by the Honourable 
Senator Benidickson, seconded by the Honourable Senator 
Croll, that the debate on the motion be adjourned. 


Is it your pleasure, honourable senators, to adopt the 
motion? 

Some Hon. Senators: Agreed. 

Senator Grosart: On division. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Those who are in favour, say 
yea. 


Some Hon. Senators: Yea. 
The Hon. the Speaker: Those who are opposed, say nay. 
Some Hon. Senators: Nay. 


The Hon. the Speaker: In my opinion, the yeas have it. 
Motion agreed to, on division, and debate adjourned. 


ELECTORAL BOUNDARIES READJUSTMENT ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—FIRST READING 
The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 
sage had been received from the House of Commons with 


Bill C-370, to amend the Electoral Boundaries Readjust- 
ment Act. 


Bill read first time. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the second time? 


Senator Petten moved that the bill be placed on the 
Orders of the Day for second reading on Thursday next. 
Motion agreed to. 


CUSTOMS TARIFF (NO. 2) 
BILL TO AMEND—THIRD READING 


The Senate resumed from Thursday, February 6, the 
debate on third reading of Bill C-39, to amend the Customs 
Tariff, (No. 2). 


Hon. Allister Grosart: Honourable senators, in what I 
hope may be a somewhat calmer atmosphere of the Senate, 
I beg your indulgence to make a few comments on the 
motion for the third reading of this bill. 


[Senator Flynn.] 


The bill was given second reading by the Senate, and 
immediately referred to the Standing Senate Committee 
on Banking, Trade and Commerce, which met the next 
morning. Mr. J. Loomer, Director, Tariffs, Tariffs Trade 
and Aid Branch of the Department of Finance, was good 
enough to appear before the committee and make some 
comments with respect to one or two questions I had 
raised in connection with this bill. Mr. Loomer was in the 
gallery at that time and took notes of the comments I 
made, and I am most grateful to him for going to that 
trouble. It was a courtesy to the Senate that this important 
official came here, listened to the comments that were 
made on second reading, and the next morning, before our 
Hansard was available, answered the questions I had 
raised. In my opinion, his answers were excellent. I might 
qualify that by saying they were excellent departmental 
answers. He gave the answers that one would have expect- 
ed from the department. 


I would, however, like to make a few comments. First of 
all, I did raise the question as to whether this bill should 
be properly described as a major thrust in the anti-infla- 
tion program of the government. Senator Cook, the spon- 
sor of the bill, told us that it refers to approximately $1 
billion-worth of imports. I have since been able to ascer- 
tain that the average decrease in tariffs is approximately 5 
per cent, which might total approximately $50 million of 
decreases in tariffs. The only figure against which we 
might put this amount, if we are to assess its impact, is 
that of our gross national expenditure which in 1972, 
which is the last year for which I have seen complete 
figures, was well over $100 billion. We might, therefore, be 
dealing with something like one-twentieth of one per cent 
of the gross national expenditure which might be affected 
by these tariff reductions. Therefore, I repeat my doubt as 
to whether this is a major thrust against the inflation 
problem. If it is any kind of brake on inflation, then of 
course we must welcome it. On the other hand, it is fair to 
point out that it is becoming the fashion to describe almost 
any bill as part of the anti-inflation program, whether it is 
or not. I merely say that I have serious doubts whether 
these particular decreases in customs tariffs will have any 
effect whatsoever on the inflation problem. 

@ (2050) 


I have asked the question—I asked it when I spoke on 
second reading, and I have asked it since—whether there 
is any follow-up, whether the government says, “We are 
reducing these tariffs to bring down prices.” Is there any 
follow-up? Does anyone say they really will bring down 
prices? 

I am told that after the tariff and tax reductions in 1973, 
the Department of Consumer and Corporate Affairs made 
some studies and satisfied itself that there was some 
relation between the intention of the government in 
reducing taxes and tariffs and the impact on the consumer 
price index. I would suggest now that it would be very 
important to follow up these kinds of tariff reductions. 
Surely it would make a lot of sense if the Department of 
Consumer and Corporate Affairs, or someone, followed up 
these tariff reductions. 


Senator Benidickson: Or excise tax reductions. 


Senator Grosart: I am dealing now only with the Cus- 
toms Tariff reductions. There is another bill before us on 
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excise tax. I would have to make a distinction between 
excise tax and excise duties on the one hand and Customs 
Tariff reductions on the other. They are not quite the same 
thing. 


However, it seems to me that we should follow this up. 
Here is a $50 million reduction in the cost mainly of 
commodities coming into Canada. Someone should follow 
this up and ask, “Are these reductions passed on?” I have 
not been able to find out if there is any definite program 
for doing this in this particular instance. It is very impor- 
tant that something like that should be done. 


The second question that I raised was in connection 
with the generalized preferences tariff, where we found 
that Canada had undertaken to grant very special prefer- 
ences to the developing countries. Over the years we have 
had a rather bad record in this connection. As far back as 
ten years ago we managed somehow to make the develop- 
ing countries very annoyed with us because we took a 
very strong stand against generalized preferences for de- 
veloping countries. 


We had our reasons for doing that. It immediately fol- 
lowed the first United Nations trade and development 
conference—UNCTAD. When the developing nations 
urged the developed nations to introduce the generalized 
preferences, we resisted this very strongly. I am not 
saying that we did not have good reasons for doing so, but 
we did resist. 

Over the years we have lagged behind. Even the Euro- 
pean Community moved in to grant these preferences to 
developing countries before we did, despite the fact that 
we think of the common economic tariff (CET), and the 
common agricultural program (CAP), as tending to be 
more protectionist than we would like to see them. It is 
true that we are a little ahead of the Americans. The 
Americans have not quite got off the ground with these 
generalized preferences to developing countries, but this 
seems to be merely a matter of their getting the intentions 
of government through Congress. 


My third point was in connection with the UNESCO 
Convention, sometimes called the Beirut Convention. I 
raised the question whether the UNESCO Convention was 
being fully honoured in Canada. We had taken a position 
in this connection, and I said we had reneged on it. I am 
still inclined to feel that we did. 

The parliamentary secretary, in introducing that bill in 
the other place, said, as reported at page 2523 of House of 
Commons Hansard, that we had absolutely no authority 
whatsoever to prohibit the importation into Canada of 
certain goods so long as they were covered by the Beirut 
Convention of 1948. The parliamentary secretary at that 
time told the other place: 

The convention provides that they come in free of 
duty, and there is no discretion allowed the host 
country. Once you sign the convention, the products 
must come in free. 

I raised some doubts about that. Mr. Loomer, I think quite 
rightly, clarified the situation by saying almost the oppo- 
site. He said: w 

The convention provides that the final authority to 
decide whether an imported product should be accord- 
ed the duty-free entry privilege contemplated by the 
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convention rests with the appropriate governmental 
agency of the importing country. 


I suggest that the information on which I based my 
remarks, as given by the parliamentary secretary, was 
unwittingly misleading. It is easy to understand the con- 
fusion that arose here, because actually, as it has been 
explained to me since, the convention permits the import- 
ing country to have the final decision, but we in Canada, 
in our Customs Tariff, had not implemented this and had 
not therefore taken the authority to give us the full sanc- 
tion to which we were entitled under the convention. That 
disposes of that point. I would say on my part, and on the 
part of others, that it was a mere semantic misunderstand- 
ing. I am very grateful to Mr. Loomer for clearing this up. 


I then raised doubts on the question of the extension of 
the regulatory authority in the general matter of handi- 
crafts. I am not quite satisfied with the explanation given 
here. Mr. Loomer did point out, as I had pointed out, that 
there were precedents for this rather large extension of 
the ministerial discrimination, one of which provided for a 
ministerial discretion where the goods coming into 
Canada are to be used in processing by Canadian manu- 
facturers, and another where the ministerial discretion 
was extended to situations where it might be needed to 
negotiate concessional advantages with another country. 
But I suggest that this extension is still what I called, 
when I spoke on second reading, a case of “creeping 
precedents.” 


@ (2100) 


As Mr. Loomer pointed out, there are limitations in the 
two precedents. He did not say there were limitations in 
this one. He said there was a clear definition, which is not 
quite the same thing. This, of course, raises the question of 
the function of the Standing Joint Committee on Regula- 
tions and other Statutory Instruments. The committee is 
authorized to affirm or to refuse to affirm to Parliament 
the intra vires, if I may use that phrase, of government 
actions under a regulation, but is not authorized to go 
beyond that and to say whether Parliament should have 
passed the regulation or not. 


I am going to suggest to that committee it is important 
that in the future it look very carefully at the powers 
given by regulations. There is already an obvious tenden- 
cy—perhaps just by draftsmen—to expand discretionary 
regulatory powers given to a minister for the purpose of 
fending off the joint committee, if I may use that phrase. 
In other words, they say, “We will make these discretion- 
ary regulatory powers as wide as possible so that the 
Standing Joint Committee on Regulations and other 
Statutory Instruments will not be able to move in and say, 
‘You have gone beyond the regulatory powers.’” That, I 
think, is a very real danger which confronts us in the 
whole matter of delegated legislation. 


Finally, I did ask some questions about items dropped 
from the budget. In that respect, I am quite satisfied with 
the explanation given that those were of a protectionist 
nature. As Senator Cook pointed out, because of a slow- 
down in the building and housing industry, it was neces- 
sary to retain a certain protection for Canadian producers 
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in those areas, even though the tariff reductions had been 
suggested in the budget of May 6. The explanation I was 
given, I find entirely satisfactory. 


Again, I say I am grateful to the committee for the 
careful examination given to the points I raised, and 
particularly to Mr. Loomer for coming before the commit- 
tee, as he did, to give the necessary explanations. Even 
though I cannot fully agree with him, it was a gesture on 
which I think the Senate is entitled to compliment him, as 
well as the department. 


Motion agreed to and bill read third time and passed. 


AGING 
THE ANATOMY OF A SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE REPORT— 
DEBATE CONCLUDED 

The Senate resumed from Thursday, November 28, 1974, 
the debate on the inquiry of Senator Croll, calling the 
attention of the Senate to the anatomy of a special Senate 
committee report, and in particular to (a) its evaluation, 
(b) its beneficial results, and (c) as a follow-up, to a 
suggested future course of action for the Senate. 


Hon. Muriel McQueen Fergusson: Honourable senators, 
I agree with Senator Carter, who preceded me in this 
debate, that the public generally, as well as all members of 
Parliament, should be grateful to Senator Croll for making 
available to us the excellent analysis and report on the 
various actions which have been taken to put into effect 
the recommendations of the Special Senate Committee on 
Aging. This report refutes completely claims so often 
heard that Senate committees and their reports are use- 
less, that no attention is paid to them, and that after they 
have been submitted they are simply put on a shelf to 
gather dust. 


Senator Croll’s novel idea of having an analysis made of 
the results which followed the publication of the report of 
the Special Senate Committee on Aging was an excellent 
one. As he told us in his speech in this chamber on October 
22 last, which appears at page 146 of Hansard, he encoun- 
tered considerable difficulty in getting support for this 
unusual project. That must have been very discouraging 
for him. However, his persistent search for help was 
rewarded when the Parliamentary Librarian, Mr. Erik 
Spicer, and Mr. Philip Laundy, Director of the Research 
Branch of the Parliamentary Library, appreciating the 
value of such a report to Parliament and to the public, 
assigned Miss M.A. Carroll and later Mrs. Barbara Reyn- 
olds, researchers on the library staff, to this project. 


As honourable senators are aware, those two individuals 
produced an excellent document which was printed as an 
appendix to Senate Hansard of October 22, 1974. The infor- 
mation in the report is of great interest to many people 
throughout Canada who, largely through the publicity 
given the hearings of the special committee, became aware 
that in this country, as well as in many other countries of 
the world, the increasing number of senior citizens in the 
population is presenting certain problems. 


I mailed a number of copies of Senate Hansard of Octo- 
ber 22, 1974 containing that report to many friends, as was 
suggested by Senator Croll, all of whom expressed 
appreciation and asked for more copies. However, I should 
like to see that report made available to the public in a 


[Senator Grosart.] 


separate booklet, which could be done through Informa- 
tion Canada. The very fact that the report proves results 
do come from the work and recommendations of Senate 
committees would amply justify such an expenditure. 


For years I have been aware of the increasing need for 
research staff in the Library of Parliament, and as a 
member of the Joint Committee on the Library of Parlia- 
ment for the past 20 years, I have always supported the 
hiring of such staff. The work done on this analysis of the 
report of the Special Senate Committee on Aging by 
researchers from the library staff strengthens my belief 
that such research staff members are invaluable to our 
work in Parliament. Like Senator Carter, I see the need 
for highly trained, highly qualified research personnel on 
the staff of the Senate, as well as more researchers on the 
library staff, for the library staff must, of course, serve the 
members of both Houses of Parliament and have many 
calls on their time. 


I support Senator Croll’s suggestion that the Senate 
make a similar study and analysis of other valuable 
reports of its special committees. This would bring to the 
attention of Parliament and the public the excellent 
recommendations that have been made by other Senate 
committees. Those recommendations were arrived at 
through the expenditure of much thought by highly quali- 
fied and competent people. Surely, it would be worth the 
time and effort of honourable senators to bring those 
recommendations once again before Parliament and the 
public for re-assessment. 


Honourable senators, the number of elderly people in 
Canada’s population is increasing. In October 1974, at a 
symposium in Winnipeg on the “Dilemmas of Modern 
Man,” Dr. Nathan Shock, chief of the Gerontology 
Research Centre at Baltimore City Hospital, pointed out 
that in 1900 the average age at death for males was 46 and 
for females 48. He said the average male now lives 69 
years, and the average female 76 years. At the same sym- 
posium, Sir Ferguson Anderson, Professor of Geriatric 
Medicine at the University of Glasgow, said that the world 
population of elderly persons has been increasing rapidly, 
and based on 1970 figures it is estimated that the world 
population of those of 60 years of age and over will more 
than double by the end of the century. Very little research 
has been done in Canada on how to deal with this drastic 
change, which has produced new health and social 
problems. 


@® (2110) 


In discussing research in this field at the symposium Dr. 
Shock said: 


Research will not produce a fountain of youth, but it 
will help to make old age, those added years, more 
productive and more fun. 


Dr. Shock is also reported to have said that there must be 
changes in attitudes “which downgrade elderly people and 
deny them access to full participation in society.” He also 
said that a “meaningful social role” for the elderly could 
do as much to improve the quality of their lives as 
research into the diseases of old age. 


Sir Ferguson Anderson stressed the need for specialized 
geriatric training for doctors, nurses and paramedics. 
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At the same symposium, Dr. Helena Lapoto, Chairman 
of the Department of Sociology in Chicago’s Loyola Uni- 
versity, discussed the sociological aspects of aging. She 
stressed that the strength of the “Protestant work ethic,” 
which is that work is virtuous and leisure is wasteful, has 
made retirement from work a traumatic experience. Dr. 
Lapoto suggested that society’s classification of “over 60 
or 65” and idealization of physical beauty and muscular 
strength have resulted in an automatic cut-off date, which 
usually occurs prior to physical and mental deterioration. 


As I said when speaking in this chamber on October 24, 
1974, reported at page 186 of Hansard, during the sixties 
the interest in aging aroused by the special committee of 
the Senate, and the Committee on Aging of the Canadian 
Welfare Council, now the Council on Social Development, 
resulted in a national conference on aging in Toronto, and 
also a number of provincial conferences. It is now felt that 
further national discussions on this matter should take 
place. At a meeting of the provincial ministers of social 
welfare in Winnipeg a few months ago, the Honourable 
Catherine Callbeck, Minister of Social Welfare for Prince 
Edward Island, and her deputy, Mr. J. Eldon Green, pro- 
posed that a national consultation on aging should be held. 
Later this month a preliminary meeting of officials and 
observers will take place in Toronto to give further con- 
sideration to plans for such a consultation. The consulta- 


tion is being held under the direction of Mr. Lawrence, 


Crawford, Executive Director of the Ontario Office on 
Aging, who was consultant to the Ontario Select Commit- 
tee on Aging, and who is very highly regarded in the fields 
of social service and gerontology throughout Canada and 
internationally. 


The Legislature of Ontario in 1964 appointed a select 
committee on Aging, which made its third and final report 
in 1967. This committee heard many submissions and made 
180 visits to major facilities. In 1966 an Office on Aging 
was set up in Ontario under the Department of Public 
Welfare, largely through the efforts of that select 
committee. 


On page 45 of the analysis of the Report of the Special 
Senate Committee on Aging 1966, reference is made to that 
select committee of the Ontario Legislature in the follow- 
ing words: 


Its final report in 1967 reiterated the views of the 
Special Senate Committee on Aging and 60 per cent of 
the recommendations of that committee— 


That is, this select committee. 


—have been fully or partially implemented. Those not 
implemented are considered “not practical for Ontario 
alone without cooperative changes at the federal level 
or are no longer applicable’. 


This, I believe, is the number of recommendations of the 
Ontario select committee implemented up to December 
1974, but it seems to me that 60 per cent is a very good 
record. 


A special branch or division in the Department of Na- 
tional Health and Welfare concerned with health care of 
the aged was the subject of recommendation 34 of the 
special Senate committee. Press and other reports have 
mentioned the need for such a department of geriatrics. 


No such branch or department has been established as 
yet, and there is nothing on the “health” side of the 
Department of National Health and Welfare to correspond 
with the “consultant on aging” within the Welfare 
Research Division of the department. However, as you will 
have seen on page 58 of the analysis of the Senate commit- 
tee report, Dr. Kozakiewicz, Senior Consultant, Rehabili- 
tation of Health Standards and Consultants of the Health 
Programs Branch, is heading a committee on aging. Two 
main sections of this committee are studying community 
services and education. The community services commit- 
tee will report on the nature and extent of services avail- 
able to the aged in the community. The education commit- 
tee will investigate what educational facilities are 
available to doctors, nurses and psychiatrists so they can 
work effectively with the aged. 


Because of the increase in the proportion of elderly 
persons in our population, because there is rapid growth in 
knowledge about the special requirements of health care 
for the elderly, because the attitudes and knowledge of 
technical skills of medical doctors affects the quality of 
health care, and, more important, because there is minimal 
representation of geriatric content in the organized teach- 
ing in the curriculum of most Canadian faculties of medi- 
cine, one of the projects of the education committee is to 
formulate recommendations regarding the detail of cur- 
riculum content of geriatrics for faculties of medicine of 
Canadian universities. If the reeommendations of the com- 
mittee are approved by the Minister of National Health 
and Welfare, they will be presented to a meeting of the 
Association of Deans of Faculties of Medicine to be held in 
conjunction with the meeting of the Royal College of 
Physicians and Surgeons of Canada. 


This is a great step forward and, if approved and adopt- 
ed, should ensure that graduates and post-graduates of 
Canadian medical schools have up-to-date knowledge of 
the latest developments in the field of geriatrics. More 
education on this subject should also be included in the 
curriculum of schools of nursing and in the training of 
nurses aides. 


For some years now the Victorian Order of Nurses has 
given special attention to nursing in the field of aging, but 
so far as I know this is a subject not stressed very much in 
nursing education. I hope that the committee investigating 
this will make recommendations in this area, too. 


@ (2120) 


Among matters that are to be considered at the prelim- 
inary meeting to plan for a national consultation on aging 
is the subject of a national institute on gerantology, a 
subject which is receiving considerable attention and sup- 
port in Canada. There is a precedent in that at present 
there are in existence several crown corporations. Aging is 
certainly a matter of universal concern, and improvements 
in geriatric medicine and in the social well-being of the 
aged will benefit not only those who are elderly today, but 
everyone else tomorrow. We should all be interested in 
this. 


Since 1963, in the United States the presidents have 
designated the month of May as “Senior Citizens’ Month.” 
Even before 1963 the governors of many of the states had 
proclaimed May as “Senior Citizens’ Month,” during 
which time special attention is paid to senior citizens. 
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About a year ago the United States changed the term 
“senior citizens” to “older Americans,” which I think 
sounds a little better. 


One recommendation of the Ontario Select Committee 
on Aging was to set aside one week as Senior Citizens’ 
Week. Ontario has adopted this recommendation, and now 
observes the third week in June as Senior Citizens’ Week. 


I certainly would like to see such a week, or at least 
some period of time, set aside for observance throughout 
Canada. This year the theme in Ontario for Senior Citi- 
zens’ Week will be “time of our lives.” The main purpose is 
to point out that retirement may be one of two things: It 
can be a time of fun and enjoyment because of increased 
leisure, or it can be a time of increasing boredom and 
frustration. 


Honourable senators, I know I have wandered a bit from 
Senator Croll’s motion, but I hoped that you might be 
interested to hear of some of the things that are currently 
taking place in Canada in this field of aging. 


Again, before closing, I would like to say that I support 
Senator Croll’s suggestion that we should take a sober 
second look at committee recommendations that have not 
yet been acted upon. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, as no other 
senator wishes to participate in this debate, this inquiry is 
considered as having been debated. 


THE WORK ETHIC IN CANADA 
PROPOSED SPECIAL COMMITTEE—DEBATE CONCLUDED 


On the Order: 


Resuming the debate on the inquiry of the Honour- 
able Senator Croll calling the attention of the Senate 
to the status of the “work ethic” in Canada today, and 
the need for the establishment of a Senate Committee 
to examine and report thereon.—(Honourable Senator 
Petten). 


Hon. David A. Croll: Honourable senators, as this is my 
inquiry may I say a word on it? 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, has Hon- 
ourable Senator Croll leave to speak? 


Senator Flynn: Are you closing the debate? 


Senator Croll: I am not closing it. I am just going to say 
a word or two on it. 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Senator Croll: The inquiry stands in my name and the 
usual practice is to place an inquiry, have it debated and 
then move a motion. Since there are no further speakers, 
the inquiry dies on the Order Paper. 


I wanted to thank Senator Asselin and Senator Carter 
for their contributions, for their understanding and for 
their indication that there was need for examination. But 
it is quite evident to me that there is not sufficient inter- 
est or concern or dedication to the study in the Senate, and 
there is lack of public interest. So I rise to say that I will 
not now move the motion to establish the committee. 
However, anyone who wishes to do so is at liberty to do so. 


Senator Flynn: The time will come. 


Senator Grosart: Honourable senators, I do not know if 
any comment from me is in order, because I presume 
Senator Croll, having given notice of the inquiry and 
having just spoken on it, has closed the debate. However, 
if that is not the case, I should like to make one comment. 
I do not think the fact that the inquiry may die on the 
Order Paper is any indication of a lack of interest in the 
Senate in this very important subject. The fact of the 
matter is, of course, that the Committee on National 
Finance is engaged most actively in an inquiry into this 
very matter. It is now studying the whole manpower 
policy of the Government of Canada. 


On behalf of the chairman of that committee I think I 
should say that there is no suggestion whatsoever that 
that committee is not interested in this most broad and 
important question of the work ethic. It is. This, of course, 
will be the subject of questioning and the taking of evi- 
dence in that committee. So I think Senator Croll should 
not be in any way discouraged. There is perhaps just a 
slight conflict here. If I can speak for myself, I should say 
that I know many other senators are actively interested in 
this most important question of the relation of the work 
ethic to certain problems we have in connection with what 
we all hope in due course—perhaps under another govern- 
ment—will be full employment. 


The Hon. the Speaker: The debate may still be 
adjourned but, honourable senators, if there is no other 
senator who wishes to participate in this debate, this 
inquiry is considered as having been debated. 


The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 2 p.m. 
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The Senate met at 2 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 
Prayers. 


DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Senator Perrault tabled: 


Copies of proposed amendments to Bill C-49, An Act 
to amend the statute law relating to income tax, 
issued by the Department of Finance. 


EXCISE TAX ACT AND EXCISE ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING 


The Senate resumed from Wednesday, February 5, the 
debate on the motion of Senator Macnaughton for second 
reading of Bill C-40, to amend the Excise Tax Act and the 
Excise Act. 


Hon. Jacques Flynn: Honourable senators, Senator 
Macnaughton did his customary masterful job in speaking 
to the second reading of Bill C-40. However, I would say 
his task was made a little easier on this occasion because 
the bill provides for a reduction in federal sales taxes of an 
amount estimated at $940 million for a full year. The 
manner in which he introduced it soft-pedalled the fact 
that the bill provides for new taxes or increased taxes. The 
reduction is estimated at $940 million, which is an impres- 
sive amount, but there is also an addition of revenues for 
the government by way of new taxes or increased taxes 
estimated at $160 million. So, on the whole, the amount of 
the reduction ends up below $780 million. 


I can find no fault, of course, with the idea of reducing 
taxes in order to combat inflation. These measures spring 
from the November budget which had as its objective to 
reduce the rate of inflation. But already the Minister of 
Finance has indicated that the November budget is a bit 
outdated. Of course, we on this side of the house have 
called repeatedly in recent years and months for a reduc- 
tion in taxes. We are gratified to see that the government 
is at long last acting upon our suggestions for ameliorating 
a very sorry economic situation. 


It was inspiring to hear the government’s spokesman, 
Senator Macnaughton, say that these tax reductions 
“encourage the private sector to maintain a healthy level 
of activity in the present, and to build new capacity to 
increase the supply of goods and services for the future.” 
Would that this government had never had a crisis of faith 
with regard to the private sector! One hopes that the 
government, having realized the economic benefit to be 
gleaned from reducing taxes, will not limit itself to a mere 
$780 million. We have been given to understand that the 
Minister of Finance is considering a new budget for the 
near future which will be more in accord with the present 
state of our economy. 


While I am pleased with these reductions in taxes, I am 
left somewhat puzzled and uneasy. Reductions in taxes do 
not always mean less revenue for the government. In fact, 
it has been proven in recent years that reductions in taxes 
have not meant less revenue for the government. Also, 
since 1968, the increase in federal government spending 
has been close to 150 per cent. In 1973-74 the federal 
government spent approximately $20 billion; in 1974-75, 
$24.4 billion; and in 1975-76 it is expected that federal 
government expenditures will reach $28 billion or 
thereabouts. 


I think I am right in saying that none of the reductions 
in taxes which have been granted in recent years—and 
those reductions were not very substantial—affected the 
overall revenue of the government, nor have such reduc- 
tions induced the government to reduce its expenditures. 
Since the government has obviously decided not to reduce 
its expenditures, I can see nothing but trouble ahead. The 
government cannot be sincere about combating inflation 
by cutting taxes if it is not simultaneously going to do 
something about reducing its own fantastic expenditures. 
One can almost hear the minister saying, “Let’s give them 
a few tax cuts to keep them from getting too restless.” 


The worst tax presently, of course, is inflation which, 
while reducing the value of our money, allows the govern- 
ment to increase its expenditures because it continues to 
collect more from the taxpayers of Canada. 


This bill reduces from 12 per cent to 5 per cent the 
federal tax on building materials. Of course, the industry 
is in trouble. The housing shortage is acute, and prices are 
skyrocketing. For those reasons, these reductions will help 
somewhat. However, a complete removal of the federal 
sales tax on building materials would have helped even 
more. One of the major costs to the building materials 
merchant is the cost of administration involved in collect- 
ing the federal sales tax. To relieve business of that 
burden would surely serve to benefit the consumer, 
because no matter how you look at it, it is the consumer 
who, in the end, has to pay for all these things. 


I hope that the reason the government did not abolish 
completely the federal sales tax on building materials was 
not the fact that the Conservative Party has been suggest- 
ing just such a move for years. The Liberal Party has 
never been shy about stealing ideas from us, and from 
others. As a matter of fact, some of the best ideas they ever 
got were those stolen from others. 


The other federal sales tax reductions in this bill on 
adult clothing, footwear and transportation equipment 
will also serve to benefit the consumers of Canada. 


With regard to the measures to deter wasteful energy 
consumption by imposing a special excise tax on high 
energy-consuming vehicles, I have my doubts. The Minis- 
ter of Energy, Mines and Resources, the Honourable 
Donald Macdonald, tried to influence people to conserve 
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energy a couple of years ago. It did not work. It did not 
work because they found out that the minister was exag- 
gerating somewhat, that there really was not an energy 
crisis. Now he is back at it again. This time, however, he 
admits not being too worried about an immediate fuel 
crisis. What he hopes to achieve is a change in the Canadi- 
an life style. We are going to force Canadians to be 
prudent rather than lavish users of fuels that might 
become scarce. 


@ (1410) 


There is one particular problem about this piece of 
legislation that I especially want to draw to the attention 
of the Senate. I will go into it in greater depth in commit- 
tee, but I want to draw attention to it now because I think 
it is important. Senator Macnaughton, in his presentation 
of the bill, noted the fact, as had the Minister of Finance, 
that on December 2, 1974, the government announced 
relief from federal sales tax paid for tax-paid inventories 
of trucks and other transportation equipment affected by 
the sales tax exemption proposed in the November 18 
budget speech. According to Senator Macnaughton: 


This action was necessary because of a combination 
of critical factors affecting the trucking industry and 
related transportation industries. 


He explained further: 


Dealers were unable to sell tax-paid inventories 
because the sales tax already paid on larger trucks 
and other equipment often amounted to several thou- 
sands of dollars per unit. In addition, customers were 
refusing to accept shipment of many highly special- 
ized, custom-built items which had been ordered but 
not delivered as of budget day. Many customers were 
prepared to wait for tax-free goods to become avail- 
able or to transfer orders to dealers who already had 
tax-free inventories on hand. 


I mention this because, while the government acted 


swiftly to solve that problem, it has not acted at all to 
clear up a similar problem affecting some distributors of 
construction equipment. Many construction equipment 
dealers across Canada have been placed at an even more 
serious disadvantage that was the case with truck dealers. 
The reason is that some of their competitors were able to 
operate under a sales tax licence allowing them to import 
machines into Canada or purchase from domestic sup- 
pliers without paying federal sales tax until the machines 
were sold. 


To qualify for such a tax licence, over 50 per cent of total 
sales for the preceding three months had to have been to 
sales tax-exempt customers. Needless to say, not every 
distributor could meet that criterion. As a result, unlic- 
ensed dealers have had in stock since November ma- 
chinery on which they paid the full sales tax, while their 
licensed competitors have the same or similar machinery 
which they could and can offer to customers at 12 per cent 
less because they did not have to pay federal sales tax on 
it. 

Prior to the November budget the unlicensed dealer 
could recoup the federal sales tax he had had to pay upon 
importing the vehicle or upon purchasing it from the 
Canadian supplier. If the end user was, for some reason, 
exempt from federal sales tax, then the dealer claimed for 


(Senator Flynn.] 


a refund of the 12 per cent federal sales tax he had had to 
pay. If the end user was not exempt from federal sales tax, 
then the dealer passed on to him the 12 per cent he had 
paid when he imported or purchased the vehicle from the 
supplier. But now that unlicensed dealer in construction 
equipment has a problem. There is no question of certain 
end users being exempt and of others not being exempt, 
because there is no more tax. 


So, the unlicensed dealer cannot claim a refund of the 12 
per cent sales tax he paid on vehicles he purchased before 
November 18 and has not yet sold; nor can he pass on the 
12 per cent tax to the non-exempt end user, because the 
tax no longer exists. And that sales tax, it appears, is not 
to be refunded to these unlicensed dealers as it was to 
people who dealt in transportation equipment. 


So, these unlicensed dealers have tax-paid inventories 
which cost them 12 per cent more than those of the 
licensed dealer down the road. How can they compete? 
They have to sell everything for 12 per cent more than 
their licensed competitors in order to maintain a similar 
profit margin, and who is going to buy from dealer A when 
B down the street is selling at 12 per cent less? I think all 
honourable senators will agree that 12 per cent can be a 
most sizeable sum when you are dealing with equipment 
costing tens of thousands of dollars. 


There is, of course, an obvious inequity here. If a tax 
break could be given to the suppliers of trucks and related 
transportation equipment to cover tax paid inventories, as 
has been indicated by Senator Macnaughton, I do not see 
why the same cannot be done for unlicensed dealers in 
construction equipment. Their problem is the same, as I 
see it. Why could the solution not have been the same? 


When the Standing Senate Committee on Banking, 
Trade and Commerce meets to study this bill, as I under- 
stand it is going to do if it receives second reading, it is my 
intention to request that representatives of the Canadian 
Association of Equipment Distributors be called upon to 
appear and explain the plight of unlicensed dealers, and to 
state their argument as to why they should be granted the 
Same tax concessions as the suppliers of transportation 
equipment. 


Senator McDonald: Honourable senators, if I am per- 
mitted I should like to ask the Leader of the Opposition a 
question. What is the difference between a licensed and a 
non-licensed dealer? What is the distinction? 


Senator Flynn: It is a question of regulations. My 
understanding is that the licensed supplier can buy with- 
out having to pay the tax immediately. He needs to pay 
the tax only when he is selling to the ultimate user. On the 
other hand, the unlicensed dealer has to pay the tax when 
he buys; that is, before he sells to the end user. 


Senator McDonald: By whom is he licensed? Who is the 
licensing authority? 


Senator Flynn: I understand that it is under the regula- 
tions of the Revenue Department. 


Senator Croll: One fellow has a credit card, in other 
words. 


Motion agreed to and bill read second time. 
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REFERRED TO COMMITTEE 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the third time? 


Senator Macnaughton: Honourable senators, I move 
that the bill be referred to the Standing Committee on 
Banking, Trade and Commerce. 


@ (1420) 


Senator Flynn: I would like to ask the chairman when 
he expects the committee to deal with this bill, in view of 
the indication that I have given that some people would 
like to appear before the committee. 


Senator Hayden: If we can be ready, tomorrow. 


Senator Flynn: Tomorrow? What if it is not possible for 
them to appear tomorrow, in view of the short notice? 


Senator Hayden: Next Tuesday or Wednesday. 
Motion agreed to. 


LEGAL AND CONSTITUTIONAL AFFAIRS 


MOTION TO APPROVE DECISION OF COMMITTEE TO TELEVISE 
CERTAIN OF ITS PUBLIC HEARINGS—DEBATE CONTINUED 


The Senate resumed from yesterday the debate on the 
motion of Senator Molson, pursuant to rule 33, that the 
Senate do approve the decision of the Standing Senate 
Committee on Legal and Constitutional Affairs to permit 
the televising of certain of its proceedings on an experi- 
mental basis only. 


Senator Benedickson: Honourable senators, you will 
recall that last night I moved the adjournment of this 
debate. I felt that after rule 33 had been referred to there 
was a possibility that we might move rapidly to a decision, 
and that as it was rather a precedent in connection with 
our committee work and general proceedings in the 
Senate, and even in the other place, a little reflection 
would be beneficial. I think that period of reflection has 
helped me, and I hope it has helped other members of the 
Senate. 


I judge, from what some members said yesterday, on a 
point of order, that it might have been possible, particular- 
ly as legal counsel has been taken, for the chairman of the 
committee to proceed and make available the television 
cameras to his committee, without reference to this body. 
However, I think it is typical of the chairman, and his 
sensitivity to the opinions of others, and of his good 
judgment, that he did not proceed in that manner but gave 
us notice of the decision of the committee that it proposed 
to have some television coverage of this particular drug- 
use law study, in view of the wide interest throughout the 
country concerning it. 


In addition I am glad that we adjourned the debate 
because I think that some questions were not answered 
last night. Senator Macnaughton raised the question of the 
manner and the form the television coverage might take. 
When I read Hansard I see that the chairman of the 
committee himself stipulated that the use of television 
might be limited. He refers to the televising of “certain” of 
the public hearings on this bill. He also refers to the 
televising of “parts of such hearings,” et cetera, so I think 
it would be of interest if he or some other members of the 
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committee could give us an idea of the consensus of the 
committee as to how they might proceed in this particular 
instance. 


I personally do not have a bias one way or the other 
with respect to the televising of Senate proceedings. In 
this particular instance I think there is some merit for it. 
On the other hand, I cannot eliminate from my mind some 
conception of certain abuses that have taken place in 
congressional televising in the creat nation to the south of 
us. I was in Washington before Christmas for several days. 
I saw several members of the Congress and this subject 
among others was discussed. Several of those members 
admitted that the rather widespread televising of their 
committee proceedings, in particular, had had question- 
able and adverse results. TV cameras frequently reduced 
the objectivity of the members of the committees. They 
encouraged certain unseemly self-seeking on the part of 
those committee members who were examining the wit- 
nesses, and so on. There were some rivalries between the 
chairman and less prominent members of the committee 
for the opportunity to get their faces on the screen. 


I know there are certain disadvantages. But in addition 
I question whether going too far forward in the use of this 
particular medium might not also reduce the usefulness of 
our committee work which at times can be conducted in a 
quieter way to greater advantage. There is the question of 
the sensitivity of certain witnesses, their shyness and 
even resulting intimidation and nervousness in the type of 
presentation that they would otherwise give in a more 
conservative type of committee inquiry. 


However, with this explanation I think it is possible this 
afternoon, in consequence of the adjournment last 
evening, to have some answers from members of the com- 
mittee as to what their proposals might be in this instance, 
and particularly the limitations, if any, that they would 
propose to exert on the portions of the committee meetings 
that might be accessible to television and the portions that 
would not be so accessible, and how they propose to 
regulate that question. 


Senator O’Leary: I wonder if I might ask Senator Beni- 
dickson a question. Why has he concluded, as he seems to 
have concluded, that there is a widespread public interest 
in the proceedings of this committee, an interest that goes 
beyond the usual interest in Parliament? 


Senator Benidickson: Perhaps I am overly sensitive to 
the feelings of the younger people of this country at the 
moment because of what I hear from my own children. I 
think that they have developed something of a cynical 
distrust or lack of faith in our political system. I think 
there is in particular among youth an undue lack of 
respect for this body. I think that even in the populace as a 
whole this drug use issue has an interest which is wider 
than the interest in many other matters of study that we 
undertake, and that the objectivity, the good sense, and 
the impartiality and the non-political aspect of inquiries 
made in the Senate would be seen and would enhance its 
image. 

Senator Riley: Honourable senators, having in mind the 
fact that there are thousands of young people in this 
country now carrying criminal records as a result of being 
found in possession of a marihuana joint, does my friend 
not consider that those people are entitled to the benefit of 
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the discussions in this particular committee? Does he not 
consider that they are entitled to be aware—and many of 
them are not aware—of the fact that these amendments to 
the Criminal Code are designed to soften the effect of 
mere possession of marihuana, and there has been nothing 
proven to date, so far as I can find, that marihuana is 
addictive or injurious to health? 


Senator Flynn: You are out of order. 


Senator Riley: I am always out of order with Senator 
Grosart. 


@ (1430) 


Senator Benidickson: Honourable senators, I would not 
feel competent, at this stage of our investigation, to 
answer that question. It gives me an opportunity simply to 
say that an idea respecting that particular matter has 
already come before the committee. It came from one of 
the most respected organizations in the country and the 
most competent in this field—namely, the Canadian Medi- 
cal Association. 


Part of the reason why I was loath to see us reach a 
decision last night was because I saw on the agenda that 
the first testimony subsequent to the proposal to initiate 
TV as advanced to us yesterday might have been a presen- 
tation today by the RCMP. 


I have looked around the proposed meeting place and I 
would not have anticipated, knowing the chairman, that 
he would have already made preparations, had we made a 
decision this afternoon to go ahead today with such tele- 
vising. I saw no sign of such apparatus today, and I say it 
is in keeping with my estimation of the good judgment of 
the chairman. I would not have wanted specially to start 
with the televising of an RCMP presentation. 


Senator Walker: Honourable senators, I am opposed to 
this motion—and not because of Senator Riley. Had there 
been any doubt in my mind, I would have been opposed to 
it after hearing Senator Riley so many times during the 
past 24 hours. 


The reason I am opposed to this motion—and let us get 
away from this marihuana business—is because in my 
opinion it is a question of whether we should have our 
committee meetings televised. Why should we? What ben- 
efit would there be for the Senate? 


As soon as we get into that sort of thing, we become just 
puppets for the TV camera. The producers put in what 
looks ridiculous or funny, or what appeals to their sense of 
humour, or something else. In saying that, I am not ref- 
lecting on the TV cameramen, but the producers have to 
get something that will be of interest to the public. 


Secondly, we are supposed to be, and I think we have 
proved ourselves to be, a house of sober—I emphasize the 
word “sober’”—second thought. We have tried to be that, 
and I think we have succeeded in being that. 


We are not seeking election. We are trying to do our job. 
I can understand the temptation for the House of Com- 
mons or the United States Congress to put in this sort of 
thing, and the mad and unseemly scramble of U.S. sena- 
tors and congressmen to get on camera has been appalling. 
Why should we get into that sort of thing? Why should we 
lower the dignity of the Senate by interesting ourselves in 
that sort of thing? 


(Senator Riley.] 


It seems to me that we cannot be sincere and be on 
television. It is impossible. The human ego, or whatever it 
is, gets in the way, and when one is on television one tends 
to act up to that experience. 


Where has it worked successfully? No one can point to 
where it can be said to have worked successfully. Surely 
we can get along objectively, the way we have been doing 
in the past. Certainly we may not be popular with the 
media, because we do not have the wonderful rows that 
used to occur in the House of Commons, nor the back talk, 
the fights and the feuds that used to go on there. But that 
is not our function. We are here to do a job. 


In my opinion, this is not a party matter. I have the 
greatest respect for Senator Molson and I do not like to 
oppose him on this, but I would ask each honourable 
senator to give this matter his or her honest consideration. 
What benefit will follow from our doing this, and shall we 
not be keeping our independence and doing our job as a 
chamber of sober second thought by refusing to get mixed 
up in this TV maelstrom? 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear. 
Senator Molson: Honourable senators— 


Senator Flynn: I wonder if Senator Molson is trying to 
close the debate? 


Senator Molson: I am not trying anything. 


Senator Flynn: You have already tried to do something. 
You moved a motion. 


Senator Molson: I waited for some time. 
Senator Flynn: You should have waited a little longer. 


Senator Carter: Honourable senators, I have no special 
bias either for or against the use of television in this 
particular instance, but I am going to vote against this 
motion mainly for the reasons outlined last night by Sena- 
tor Flynn, because as I see it this motion accomplishes 
nothing positive. All it does is tie our hands unnecessarily 
as a chamber. 


I should like also to draw attention to another point that 
was made last night by Senator McElman, which seemed 
to get lost in the shuffle when we became absorbed with 
the rights of the committee. Granted that this Senate 
committee may have the right to do this without reference 
to the Senate—and, of course, there is no gainsaying the 
fact that this chamber has the right to take any action it 
wishes in any matter which affects it—Senator McElman 
raised the question of the propriety of the committee 
proceeding with this televising operation, even though it 
had the authority to do so. 


To my mind, that was a valid point. I would carry the 
question of propriety a little further, and raise the ques- 
tion as to whether it is proper for this house, in a matter of 
this kind, to take an action which may in some way be 
used as a lever to get the other place to do the same thing. 


Whatever rights our committee may have to act on its 
own, certainly we must concede that the committees in the 
other place have exactly the same rights, and, of course, 
the House of Commons has the same rights as the Senate. 
On this particular question, the Commons committees 
have refrained from taking action, and the House of Com- 
mons, as a chamber, has refrained from taking any action. 
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In my opinion, we shall not be giving proper consideration 
to the other house if we, as a body, or any committee of 
this body, take any action which could later be used to put 
pressure on the other place to take similar action. 


This is a matter which should be resolved on a joint 
basis, where a committee of this house should meet with a 
committee of the other house to work out a common 
understanding and course of action on this matter, which 
has been troubling us for some time and will trouble us 
even more in the future. It is something we shall have to 
come to grips with. It should not be done on a unilateral 
basis but on a joint basis. 


Before concluding, honourable senators, there are one or 
two questions that I should like answered. Last night, in 
the course of the arguments put forward, it was implied 
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that some precedents existed for televising Senate com- 
mittees. If there are precedents, I should like to know 
what they are. I have made inquiries and, so far as I have 
been able to ascertain, there are no precedents which exist 
for this. That is why we are in this particular bind. 


@ (1440) 


Senator Croll: Honourable senators, it so happens that 
the Standing Senate Committee on Legal and Constitu- 
tional Affairs is short a member, who is here rather than 
over there. The committee meeting was to start at 2.30, and 
the chairman and other members are there now. In the 
circumstances, I move the adjournment of this debate 
until Tuesday next. 


Motion agreed to, on division. 
The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 2 o’clock. 
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Thursday, February 13, 1975 


The Senate met at 2 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 


Prayers. 


DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Senator Perrault tabled: 


Report on operations under the Clean Air Act for 
the fiscal year ended March 31, 1974, pursuant to 
section 41 of the said Act, Chapter 47, Statutes of 
Canada, 1970-71-72. 


BUSINESS OF THE SENATE 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, with leave of 
the Senate and notwithstanding rule 45(1) (g), I move 
that when the Senate adjourns today it do stand 
adjourned until Tuesday, February 18, at 8 o’clock in the 
evening. 

Before the question is put, I should like, as usual, to give 
a brief outline of the work schedule for the next week. 
Dealing first with committees, the Standing Senate Com- 
mittee on Legal and Constitutional Affairs will meet on 
Tuesday at 10 a.m. and 2 p.m. to hear witnesses on Bill 
S-19, to amend the Food and Drugs Act, the Narcotic 
Control Act and the Criminal Code. The Standing Senate 
Committee on Foreign Affairs will meet at 2:30 p.m. to 
continue its study on Canada-U.S. relations. The Special 
Joint Committee on Employer-Employee Relations in the 
Public Service will meet on Tuesday at 8 p.m. 


The Standing Senate Committee on Banking, Trade and 
Commerce will meet at 9:30 a.m. on Wednesday to consider 
and hear witnesses on Bill C-40, to amend the Excise Tax 
Act and the Excise Act, as well as Bill C-29, respecting 
Canadian business corporations. 


It is also expected that the Special Joint Committee on 
Employer-Employee Relations in the Public Service will 
hold a meeting on Thursday at 9:30 a.m. Also at 9:30 a.m. 
on Thursday, the Standing Senate Committee on National 
Finance will continue with its examination of the Man- 
power Division of the Department of Manpower and 
Immigration, and our Foreign Affairs Committee will hold 
another meeting on Canada-US. relations. 


I am also informed that a meeting of the Standing 
Senate Committee on Agriculture is being arranged for 
Thursday next to allow that committee to complete its 
examination of Bill S-10, to amend the Feeds Act. In 
addition, I am informed that the Standing Senate Commit- 
tee on Transport and Communications will meet on 
Wednesday at 9:30 a.m. 

In addition to the committee work, the House will con- 
tinue with the items now on the Order Paper. Further- 
more, it is hoped that Bill C-49, to amend the statute law 


relating to income tax, will come to us from the other 
place by the middle of next week. 


Senator Forsey: Honourable senators, perhaps I might 
be permitted to add to what the Deputy Leader of the 
Government has just said. I think perhaps the house 
should be informed that the Joint Standing Committee on 
Regulations and Other Statutory Instruments has a meet- 
ing scheduled for 9:30 on Tuesday morning, when we shall 
be starting consideration of the guidelines on production 
of papers and that part of the reference to us from the 
House of Commons. I expect we shall be having also our 
regular meeting at 9:30 next Thursday morning. The 9:30 
Thursday morning meeting is pretty well a fixture now. I 
should have warned the leader of this beforehand and I 
am sorry I neglected to do so. 


Senator Flynn: I can see from the statement made by 
the Deputy Leader of the Government that some of us, on 
this side at least, will be in a difficult position, because we 
will be invited to attend at least three committee meetings 
at the same time. 


Senator Langlois: That is the situation we have to deal 
with. This morning I had three committee meetings to 
attend and could attend only two of them. It is a situation 
we must live with. 


Senator Flynn: Two in succession is not bad, but three 
at the same time is difficult. 


Senator Langlois: This morning I had to leave one 
meeting to attend the other. I have just been informed by 
the Chairman of the Standing Senate Committee on Bank- 
ing, Trade and Commerce that his committee will be 
sitting Thursday morning at 9.30 a.m. to consider Bill C-29, 
respecting Canadian business corporations. 


Senator Walker: As well as on Wednesday? 
Senator Langlois: Yes. 


Senator Flynn: We have a slave driver as chairman of 
that committee. 


Senator Langlois: He is a good driver, though. 
Motion agreed to. 


INTERNAL ECONOMY 


COMMITTEE ON BANKING, TRADE AND COMMERCE—BUDGET 
TABLED 


Leave having been given to revert to Reports of 
Committees: 


Senator Laird, Chairman of the Standing Senate Com- 
mittee on Internal Economy, Budgets and Administration, 
tabled the committee’s report approving the budget pre- 
sented to it by the Chairman of the Standing Senate 
Committee on Banking, Trade and Commerce for the pro- 
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posed expenditures of the said committee with respect to 
its study of the budget resolutions relating to income tax, 
in advance of any such bill coming before the Senate, or 
any matter relating thereto, authorized by the Senate on 
November 21, 1974. 


COMMITTEE ON NATIONAL FINANCE—BUDGET TABLED 


Senator Laird, Chairman of the Standing Senate Com- 
mittee on Internal Economy, Budgets and Administration, 
tabled the committee’s report approving the budget pre- 
sented to it by the Chairman of the Standing Senate 
Committee on National Finance for the proposed expendi- 
tures of the said committee with respect to its examina- 
tion and consideration of such legislation and other mat- 
ters as may be referred to it, authorized by the Senate on 
December 5, 1974. 


COMMITTEE ON REGULATIONS AND OTHER STATUTORY 
INSTRUMENTS—BUDGET TABLED 


Senator Laird, Chairman of the Standing Senate Com- 
mittee on Internal Economy, Budgets and Administration, 
tabled the committee’s report approving the budget pre- 
sented to it by the Joint Chairman of the Standing Joint 
Committee of the Senate and House of Commons on Regu- 
lations and Other Statutory Instruments for the proposed, 
expenditures of the said committee with respect to its 
review and scrutiny of statutory instruments, pursuant to 
the report adopted by the Senate on October 29, 1974. 


COMMITTEE ON EMPLOYER-EMPLOYEE RELATIONS IN THE 
PUBLIC SERVICE—BUDGET TABLED 


Senator Laird, Chairman of the Standing Senate Com- 
mittee on Internal Economy, Budgets and Administration, 
tabled the committee’s report approving the budget pre- 
sented to it by the Joint Chairman of the Special Joint 
Committee of the Senate and House of Commons on 
Employer-Employee Relations in the Public Service for 
the proposed expenditures of the said special joint com- 
mittee with respect to its consideration and recommenda- 
tions upon Parts I, II and III of the paper entitled 
“Kmployer-Employee Relations in the Public Service of 
Canada”, prepared by the Chairman of the Public Service 
Staff Relations Board, authorized by the Senate on 
November 14, 1974. 


LEGAL AND CONSTITUTIONAL AFFAIRS 
COMMITTEE AUTHORIZED TO INCUR SPECIAL EXPENSES 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, with leave of 
the Senate and notwithstanding rule 45(1)(h), I move that 
the Standing Senate Committee on Legal and Constitu- 
tional Affairs be authorized, subject to rule 83A, to incur 
special expenses for the payment of fees and travelling 
expenses in respect of witnesses in connection with its 
examination of Bill S-19, an act to amend the Food and 
Drugs Act, the Narcotic Control Act and the Criminal 
Code. 


This request was generated through the Chairman of 
the Standing Committee on Internal Economy, Budgets 


and Administration, and I would ask Senator Laird to 
explain the purpose of this motion. 


Senator Laird: Honourable senators, the reason for 
having this motion moved at this time is that we are faced 
with one problem only up to this point in the Standing 
Senate Committee on Legal and Constitutional Affairs. It 
arises out of the request by us to have the Chief Prosecu- 
tor of the State of Oregon appear as a witness before the 
committee. Oregon has tried a different law with regard to 
marihuana, and their experience, which is a year old, 
would be very useful to us. Unfortunately, being the Chief 
Prosecutor he felt, for political reasons, that during his 
absence on such a mission he would have to forego his 
normal pay as Chief Prosecutor, and all he asks for is to be 
reimbursed in exactly that amount. 


Senator Flynn: There is no objection, but I suppose this 
is a problem that should be dealt with by means of a 
general rule. It seems to me that we should have some 
guidelines to follow in such cases. We should not have to 
make a motion every time a problem like this occurs. It 
could probably be referred to our Standing Committee on 
Standing Rules and Orders. 


Senator Laird: I quite agree. The only reason for 
moving the motion now is the urgency of getting this man 
while we have the chance, and covering any other similar 
situation, which I doubt will arise. 


® (1410) 


Senator Langlois: Under our rules it is not necessary for 
the Rules Committee to have any matter referred to it in 
order to convene. The committee will no doubt take note 
that it should consider the matter at its next sitting. 


Senator Grosart: Perhaps I could ask: What Rules 
Committee? 


Senator Langlois: The Rules Committee of this house. 
Senator Grosart: We do not have one. 

Senator Langlois: Yes, there is one. 

Senator Flynn: No. 


Senator Langlois: Yes. The Senate Rules Committee 
was formed at the opening of this session and its members 
were selected by the Committee of Selection. The only 
thing that was not done was to appoint a chairman. As 
stated in this house two weeks ago, as soon as there is 
some work for the Rules Committee, a meeting will be 
convened and a chairman appointed, at which point the 
committee will immediately be able to carry on with its 
business. 


Senator Grosart: I wonder if I might ask the Deputy 
Leader of the Government why a meeting of that, commit- 
tee is not being held. It is all very well to say ‘that the 
Committee of Selection, which automatically selects mem- 
bers for all committees, has done its work. But surely 
there is a responsibility in the leadership of the house to 
have this committee called so that it can carry on with its 
work. 


The Deputy Leader of the Government suggests in one 
breath that there is no work for it; in another breath he 
suggests that it does not need to have work referred to it. 
Under our rules this committee has the responsibility from 
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the day it is appointed of considering our rules. It has 
exceptional authority and power for the very reason that 
the Senate has decided that the Committee on Standing 
Rules and Orders should be in operation all the time. I 
suggest to him that it is time the committee was called. 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, addressing 
myself to the point just made by Senator Grosart, I must 
say that we have received numerous complaints from 
senators saying that there are too many meetings of com- 
mittees and that they cannot possibly attend them all. I do 
not see any purpose in convening a meeting of a commit- 
tee just for the purpose of appointing its chairman when 
there is actually no work to give to that committee. The 
whole thing could be done in one shot. As soon as there is 
need for the committee to sit, it could take one minute of 
its time to appoint a chairman and then it would be ready 
to work right away. That is the obvious solution. 


Senator Flynn: If it takes only one minute to appoint a 
chairman, why not meet for that one minute and do so? As 
Senator Langlois said, all problems related to rules are 
deemed to be referred to the Rules Committee. 


Senator Langlois: Under our rules, yes. 


Senator Flynn: And we have had a few examples 
recently of problems that should be dealt with by the 
Rules Committee. The point I am making is that it is 
normal practice for committees to be convened by their 
chairmen. Without a chairman, it is difficult for a commit- 
tee meeting to be called, because that is the normal re- 
sponsibility of the chairman. 


Senator Prowse: It could be done by the committee 
clerk. 


Senator Flynn: I hope Senator Prowse is not insisting 
that we give to the clerk the responsibility and authority 
for calling meetings of committees. Surely he is not seri- 
ously suggesting that? 


Senator Prowse: No. 

Senator Flynn: No? Very well. I was just saying that 
the chairman can consult with members, but it is most 
difficult for members—including Senator Denis—to 
decide by themselves that a committee should be called. 

Senator Denis: What you are saying is a waste of time, 
anyway. 

Senator Flynn: If someone has time to waste, it is 
surely Senator Denis. 

Senator Denis: The honourable senator does not under- 


stand the situation when he says that we can call several 
meetings at the same time. 


Senator Flynn: Understanding what you have to say is 
the only problem I have. 


Senator Denis: It is no use talking to you. 


Senator Flynn: The fact that I can’t understand you 
will never affect my reputation. 


Senator Denis: You are talking through your hat. 


Senator Flynn: Even when I have none? I am surprised 
that Senator Denis does not wear a hat like members of 
Parliament used to wear 50 years ago. It would suit him 
very well. 


(Senator Grosart.] 


Senator Bourget: He is not that old. 


Senator Flynn: I am not too sure. He is an institution in 
Parliament. He is the dean of our Parliament. 


Senator Walker: And he is a fine fellow. 


Senator Flynn: There’s no argument there. It is only 
very infrequently that he refuses to cooperate with me, 
but I am always very surprised and deeply chagrined 
when he does refuse. 


Now, what I was trying to say, and I trust it will not 
hurt Senator Denis’ feelings, is that the chairman of the 
committee has the responsibility, generally, to call the 
committee together. If there is no chairman, that becomes 
most difficult. We had a problem yesterday and the day 
before with regard to the report, or the information sup- 
plied us by the Committee on Legal and Constitutional 
Affairs pertaining to its intended activities. That was one 
problem. Now we have this one today. If we had a chair- 
man and a deputy chairman, or a steering committee, we 
could deal with these problems. That is the only point I 
want to make. 


Senator Perrault: May I say, honourable senators, that 
in view of the questions relating to rules in the house 
which have been posed in recent days, I think a sufficient 
case has been made for convening an early meeting of this 
committee. There will be an initiative in that regard. 


Senator Grosart: Perhaps it might be as well to read 
into the record what our rules say. 


Senator Langlois: Will you give the number of the rule, 
please? 


Senator Grosart: It is rule 67. (1) (e): 
It reads: 
67. (1) The standing committees shall be as follows: 


(e) The Committee on Standing Rules and Orders, 
composed of twenty members, five of whom shall 
constitute a quorum, which is empowered on its 
own initiative to propose to the Senate amendments 
to the rules from time to time. 


Senator Langlois: That is exactly what I said. 
Senator Flynn: You win. 


Senator Grosart: We can hardly do what the rule sug- 
gests if the committee has not met. 


Motion agreed to. 


ELECTORAL BOUNDARIES READJUSTMENT ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING—DEBATE ADJOURNED 


Hon. Gildas L. Molgat moved the second reading of Bill 
C-370, to amend the Electoral Boundaries Readjustment 
Act. 


He said: Honourable senators, the Electoral Boundaries 
Readjustment Act, which established the commissions to 
set up electoral boundaries, provides in section 13 rules to 
be applied by those commissions. Basically, those rules are 
that the constituencies should have roughly the same size 
with regard to population, and that the commissions 
should take the number of seats in each province, divide it 
into the population, establish a quota, and attempt to have 
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the various constituencies come as close as possible to that 
quota. 


There was an exception made to this, however, in recog- 
nition of the geographical problems and the small popula- 
tions in certain parts of Canada. Under section 13 (c), 
therefore, the commissions were empowered to depart 
from the strict application of this rule under certain spe- 
cific circumstances. These circumstances are listed in 
paragraph (i), as follows: 

(i) special geographic considerations, including in 
particular the sparsity, density or relative rate of 
growth of population of various regions of the prov- 
ince, the accessibility of such regions or the size or 
shape thereof, appear to the commission to render 
such a departure necessary or desirable— 


Under those specific conditions the commissions were 
empowered to depart from the quota to the extent of 25 
per cent in either direction, so they can go 25 per cent 
above the quota or 25 per cent below. The maximum 
deviation, therefore, between the constituency with the 
highest population, and that with the lowest, would be 50 
per cent. That was the rule under which they were to 
operate. 


When the commissions proceeded with their redistribu- 
tion they looked at this section, but when they balanced 


the two items of sparsity and density on the one side, and 


relative rate of growth on the other, they decided that they 
could not really deviate from the norm. 


Therefore, in their recommendations, the rural constitu- 
encies, by and large, were not considered as qualifying for 
the smaller population, and the rule simply did not take 
effect. The result was what we saw in the maps that were 
produced. General dissatisfaction was expressed across 
the country to the effect that the rural constituencies, 
particularly the northern constituencies, had not been 
looked at properly in the light of this rule, and that they 
contained far too great an area to be covered. Members of 
the House of Commons objected, and there were objec- 
tions as well from the public. 

@ (1420) 


The purpose of Bill C-370 is to correct this situation, and 
to permit the rule to take effect. All that happens under 
the proposed bill is that paragraph (i) will be replaced by 
a new paragraph, the only difference being that the words 
“or relative rate of growth” are removed. This means that 
under the new section the considerations that the commis- 
sions will have will be the geographical considerations 
including, in particular, the sparsity or density of popula- 
tion. This will then permit the commissions to apply prop- 
erly the 25 per cent rule, and give an opportunity for 
constituencies of very large size to be reduced in popula- 
tion and thereby reducing the geographic size. 


This seems to have had the general approval of members 
in the other place, and I commend it to all honourable 
members of the Senate. Under normal conditions, I prefer 
to have bills referred to committee where questions can be 
asked, and there can be much more detailed discussion, 
but in this particular case because the bill is actually very 
simple— 

Senator Grosart: Don’t say that. 

Senator Flynn: What a mistake. 


Senator Molgat: —I do not believe that is necessary. 
However, if it is the wish of honourable senators, it is 
within our right to refer it to committee. I would also 
point out that there appears to be, if not some urgency, at 
least some advantage in dealing fairly quickly with this 
measure. I understand that if it is passed by the end of 
February the commissions can begin their work soon after 
that. 


I commend this bill to all honourable senators. 


Senator Flynn: May I ask a question of Senator Molgat? 
The evaluation or the assessment provided for in this bill 
will be made by provincial commissions, I understand. 


Senator Molgat: Yes, each commission in each province 
is empowered under the act to make the decisions within 
the particular province, which are applicable to that prov- 
ince only. 


Senator Flynn: Has it been foreseen that there could be 
a different basis of application of this bill by one commis- 
sion as compared to another in view of the fact that there 
are ten commissions? And from that it would follow that 
the results of the application of this bill might produce 
different effects as between one province and another. 


Senator Lafond: I point out that these are federal com- 
missions at the provincial level. They are not provincial 
commissions. 


Senator Flynn: I know that, but if each commission is 
free to interpret the provisions as it sees fit, do you not 
think there is the danger of a different evaluation as 
between one province and another? 


Senator Molgat: From my reading of the act I believe 
this can happen. The act specifically says in section 13: 


13. In preparing its report each commission for a 
province shall be governed by the following rules— 


So I would assume that it is up to each commission, and I 
take the point made by Senator Lafond that these are 
federal commissions working in each province. They are 
appointed independently, as you know, with the chairman 
being appointed by the chief justice of the province. 


Senator Flynn: There is no rule for uniformity of inter- 
pretation of the act by these provincial commissions. 


Senator Lafond: I do not believe there is any rule, but it 
seems to me that there is a very convenient and adequate 
safeguard in that the Representation Commissioner him- 
self is automatically a member of each commission in each 
province. Here I am speaking of Mr. Castonguay. I think 
that was one of the initial purports of the new formula, to 
have the Representation Commissioner as a member of the 
commission in each province in order to assure a good 
minimum of uniformity in interpretations and procedures. 


Senator Bélisle: May I ask the sponsor of the bill a 
question? Now that we have been informed that these 
commissions are federal-provincial commissions and— 


Senator Molgat: No, they are federal commissions. 


Senator Flynn: They are federal commissions appointed 
for each province. 


Senator Molgat: Yes. Each province has its own com- 
mission, but each one is set up in the same manner. Each 
province has four commissioners—the chairman, two 
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other members who are appointed by the Speaker of the 
House of Commons, and the Representation Commission- 
er. However, there is one of these commissions for each 
province. 


Senator Belisle: Knowing that there is a possibility that 
some of these boundaries are parts of the Canada-United 
States boundary, is there a possibility that a member of 
the International Joint Commission will be consulted, or 
does it have representation on the commissions? 


Senator Molgat: No. Each commission is empowered, in 
fact instructed, to prepare the maps, but then it must hold 
hearings, which anyone is free to attend and make 
representations. 


Senator Desruisseaux: May I ask Senator Molgat 
whether the members of these commissions have been 
nominated, and is there a list of such nominations for each 
province? 


Senator Molgat: Yes, I believe that they are actually 
nominated each time there is a redistribution. The method 
of nomination is set out very clearly in the act. The 
chairman of the commission in each province is appointed 
by the chief justice of that province, or his appointee. Two 
other members for each province are appointed by the 
Speaker of the House of Commons. The fourth member is 
the Representation Commissioner. It is my understanding 
that they are re-appointed at the time of each 
redistribution. 


Senator Desruisseaux: Have they been re-appointed? 


Senator Molgat: I shall have to verify that. A redistri- 
bution was proceeded with, but it was found to be unac- 
ceptable. The result of that redistribution was that a 
number of provinces lost some seats. It was decided, there- 
fore, to make a change in the whole structure to increase 
the number of seats in the House of Commons and pro- 
ceed, therefore, with a new redistribution. 


I will have to verify whether the commissioners who did 
the first one are automatically those who will do the new 
one. There could be new commissioners appointed. My 
assumption is, in view of the fact that it is a new act, that 
there will be a re-appointment. They could very well be 
the same people, of course. 


Senator Desruisseaux: Can we expect to receive the list 
of these nominations? 


Senator Molgat: Yes. I shall inquire to see whether they 
have in fact been re-appointed; if they have, I shall be 
happy to obtain the list. In any case, I can get the list of 
the commissioners who did the previous redistribution, if 
that is your desire. 


Senator Walker: Senator Molgat, with your background 
and rich experience as leader of the Liberal Party of 
Manitoba, and also as the present President of the Liberal 
Association of Canada, can you assure us that these com- 
missions cannot get involved in gerrymandering? 


Senator Molgat: Under the provisions of this bill, Sena- 
tor Walker, they would find it extremely difficult to do so, 
in view of the safeguards which have been introduced in 
addition to the method of appointment of the 
commissioners. 


(Senator Molgat.] 


You will recall, from your experience in the other place, 
that in past years— 


Senator Walker: Indeed I do. 


Senator Molgat: —the government in power sometimes 
had a great deal to say as to the actual geographical 
boundaries, but that is no longer the case. Under this act, 
as I mentioned, the commissions are clearly established, as 
is the method of appointing the members. Furthermore, in 
order to provide an additional guarantee, the rules which 
they must follow are laid down and, in my opinion, are 
quite clear. They must follow the basic rule of having 
every constituency as close as possible to the quota estab- 
lished, with the exception of this 25 per cent rule for large 
ridings. 


Senator Walker: And this one. 
Senator Molgat: Yes. 
Senator Walker: Thank you. 


Senator Molgat: It is apparent, therefore, that this bill 
is in fact an outstanding piece of legislation, and one of 
which the Liberals who introduced it have good reason to 
be proud. When we look at certain countries or, in some 
cases, certain provinces, where after an election the 
majority ends up by not being represented, or a party with 
a minority of votes ends up with more seats in the house, I 
think we can appreciate the value of this legislation. 


@ (1430) 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, Senator Molgat 
having convinced us that this bill is so simple, I think I 
should move the adjournment of the debate. 


Senator Molgat: Honourable senators, I suggest that 
while the legislation itself may not be very simple, the 
amendment proposed in this bill is simple. It merely 
changes four words. 


Senator Flynn: That is what you say. 
On motion of Senator Flynn, debate adjourned. 


CRIMINAL CODE (COMMUTATION OF DEATH 
SENTENCE) 


BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING—DEBATE ADJOURNED 


Hon. Louis-J. Robichaud moved the second reading of 
Bill S-21, to amend the Criminal Code (commutation of 
death sentence). 


He said: Honourable senators, I hope that the debate 
that will ensue from this moment on will be as friendly as 
that which we have just heard. To my mind, we proved a 
moment ago that we are indeed a house of sober second 
thought. That is what makes this institution as important 
as it is, that we can discuss matters without becoming 
emotional or passionate, and we can fulfill that real role 
which members of the Senate should fulfill. 


I am on my feet today to express my personal feelings 
on this bill without in any way wishing to influence 
others. Every person should follow his or her own con- 
science and vote accordingly. 

Bill S-21, to amend the Criminal Code (commutation of 
death sentence), is simple in concept. There is nothing 
complicated about it. 
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In 1973 Parliament enacted a law to the effect that the 
only persons subject to the death penalty, upon conviction 
for murder, are those who cause or assist in causing the 
death of police officers or prison guards. Parliament, 
including this body, passed similar legislation in 1968. So, 
our laws provide for capital punishment in certain cases. 
Personally I find it unfortunate that we have another law 
which gives the federal cabinet the royal prerogative. The 
cabinet is perfectly within its rights in exercising this 
prerogative, but I find it distressing that since 1962 we 
have not been adequately protecting society. Not one sen- 
tence of capital punishment has been carried out since 
1962, despite the fact that it is the law of the land. 


If we do not want such laws, then we should change 
them. I believe in the royal prerogative, but only in cases 
where the peers of the accused recommend clemency or 
commutation of sentence. Such a recommendation may 
come from any member of the jury, and also from the 
judge. A case may come before the Appeals Division of a 
provincial supreme court, and perhaps before the Supreme 
Court of Canada, and if no one during the whole judicial 
process has seen fit to recommend clemency, the Cabinet 
may do so. 


It is my feeling that we are not doing the right thing, 
when I see what is happening today in our country. I do 
not have to report to the Senate the number of major 


crimes, involving the murder of police officers, which have: 


been committed in Canada during the past few years. 
However, perhaps I should. I obtained the following fig- 
ures from the Library of Parliament. 


In 1967, three policemen were murdered in Canada. 
Three suspects were arrested, one of whom was killed in a 
gun fight with the police. The second committed suicide, 
and the third was tried and convicted, but the death 
sentence was commuted. I shall not put any interpretation 
on this. One committed suicide and one was killed in a gun 
fight with the police, so honourable senators can draw 
their own conclusions. 


In 1968, five policemen were murdered. Nine suspects 
were arrested, one of whom committed suicide. Eight were 
charged and tried. One was acquitted by reason of insani- 
ty, one was acquitted, one was convicted of non-capital 
murder, four were convicted of manslaughter, and one was 
convicted of a lesser offence. 


In 1969, five policemen were murdered. One case still 
remains unsolved. Seven suspects were arrested and 
charged. Two were convicted of capital murder and given 
the death sentence, which was commuted. Four were con- 
victed of non-capital murder, and one was convicted of 
manslaughter. 


I am speaking only about the murder of policemen, not 
of prison guards or of people who are being slaughtered 
right and left in our country. 


In 1970, three policemen were murdered. Two suspects 
were arrested, one of whom committed suicide. One was 
charged and convicted of capital murder, but the death 
sentence was commuted. Honourable senators will have 
noticed the number of suicides. When society refused to 
play its role, some of the accused committed suicide 
because they had accepted the consequences of their act at 
the time they committed the murder. 


I repeat that these are my personal feelings, which I do 
not wish to impose on anyone else. 


In 1971, three policemen were murdered. One case 
remains unsolved. Two suspects were arrested and 
charged. One was acquitted by reason of insanity, and one 
was convicted of capital murder. One case is still pending. 
I am sure we all know to which case I refer. 


In 1972, three policemen were murdered. Two suspects 
were arrested. One man was killed in a gun fight with the 
police, and another committed suicide. These are not my 
statistics. They were provided by the Library of 
Parliament. 


In 1973, five policemen were murdered. Seven suspects 
were arrested, two committed suicide, five were charged 
and two were convicted of capital murder—their cases are 
pending; we do not know what will happen—two were 
convicted of non-capital murder, and one was convicted of 
a lesser offence. 
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I could go on with statistics of this type. I think the 
trend has gone too far, not only in this country, but 
particularly in the United States. If we go to such Ameri- 
can cities as Cleveland, Buffalo, Los Angeles and New 
York, we are told not to walk the streets after sunset—and 
that is done in the name of freedom! In the name of 
freedom, we cannot be free to walk the streets in those 
cities. It can reach such proportions in this country too, 
unless we do something about it, and I think it is up to the 
Parliament of Canada to do something. 


Nobody, but nobody, will make me believe that capital 
punishment does not act as a deterrent. It does. Everyone 
is afraid of it, except those who want to commit suicide 
anyway. A good many of these individuals do commit 
suicide, as evidenced by the statistics I gave earlier. I 
think it is our duty to protect society. 


As I said on December 19 last, when I introduced this 
bill—which happened to be three or four days after the 
horrible murders that took place in the city of Moncton—it 
is up to this body to do something about it. However, it 
was not that particular incident that prompted me to 
introduce it. My bill was already printed. Rather, it was 
the number of such incidents which are happening from 
east to west, north to south, in this country. 


I could quote biblical texts, and other such texts, in 
support of this bill, but how would that help? It would not. 
It is up to our individual consciences. We must do what- 
ever we feel necessary to provide society with the best 
measure of protection. 


I am not going to open the debate on capital punishment 
in general. I do not think that should be discussed until 
the five-year moratorium has lapsed, because that is the 
law of the land. I do not think this body was wrong in 1973 
when it passed that legislation, nor do I think it was 
wrong in 1968 when it retained capital punishment for the 
murderers of policemen and prison guards. A discussion 
on capital punishment in general will come later, but as 
long as we have laws to protect our families, our neigh- 
bours, our friends, those laws, I believe, should be 
respected. 


There is a body that can recommend the commutation of 
sentence, or make a plea for mercy or clemency, and that 
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is the peers of the accused, the equals of the accused, after 
hearing all of the evidence and being in possession of all of 
the facts. If they do not see fit to recommend clemency, 
another superior body does it for them. That is where I 
think we are wrong. I want it to be crystal clear that I 
believe in the royal prerogative, provided it is exercised on 
a recommendation from the trial judge or the jury for 
clemency, or when a jury cannot agree on a recommenda- 
tion for clemency. That is my personal stand on the 
matter. 


I hope we can discuss this bill without passion. Perhaps 
I cannot do so myself; I do not know. I believe we owe our 
society this protection. Our policemen are paid to protect 
us, and I believe we should give them the same degree of 
protection. 


Senator Bélisle: Honourable senators, I move the 


adjournment of the debate. 


Senator McElman: Honourable senators, I should like 
to ask a question of the sponsor of this bill. 


When you asked for the adjournment of this motion 
until today you gave as your reason that you would be 
attending a meeting of the Atlantic Provinces Policemen’s 
Association in Moncton, which might provide you with 
further information. Would you care to elaborate on that 
meeting and tell us the association’s reaction to this bill? 


Senator Robichaud: I thought I might do that when 
closing the debate on second reading. My personal impres- 
sion of the meeting, held last Saturday in Moncton, of 
policemen and prison guards in the whole Atlantic region 
was that they were unanimously in support of this. I 
might say that in my estimation they are going too far in 
wanting capital punishment, period. Perhaps they, them- 
selves, are a little too violent in their emotional reaction, 
and I told them so. On the other hand, perhaps we are not 
going far enough. 


In answer to your question, Senator McElman, it was a 
united meeting. They were unanimous in their support of 
capital punishment. Does that answer your question, or 
did you want me to go beyond that? 


Senator McElman: Not entirely. You said at the outset 
that there should be sober consideration given to this bill. 
Could you give us your personal judgment as to whether 
the deliberations at the meeting you attended in Moncton 
were cool and calculated, or whether there was emotion 
involved? 


Senator Robichaud: Well, when you get 200 people at a 
meeting, you can expect that some of them will become 
emotional and some will react in a responsible manner. 
Some were extremely responsible, some were a little too 
emotional. There were 200 or more people at the meeting. 


Hon. Ernest C. Manning: Honourable senators, I should 
like to make a few brief comments on this bill. I have 
looked at it with more than usual interest because it was 
introduced by a man whom I have known for many years, 
who was a fellow provincial premier, and for whose view- 
point and judgment I have great respect. 

I have said in this house on several occasions that I 
personally believe in capital punishment. I believe in it 
because I believe in the sanctity of life. I am convinced 
that respect for the sanctity of life cannot be preserved by 


(Senator Robichaud] 


a society that permits people to take the lives of others 
with impunity. For that reason, I support the restoration 
of the death penalty in all cases of willful and premeditat- 
ed murder. 


As has been pointed out by Senator Robichaud, the 
Criminal Code makes a distinction between the murder of 
a police officer or prison guard and the murder of any 
other individual. In my judgment, that distinction is 
invalid. The willful murder of an individual who is neither 
a police officer nor a prison guard surely is no less a crime 
by reason of that fact. 

@ (1450) 


If murder is a crime that under any circumstances 
warrants the death penalty then, frankly, I fail to see the 
logic in a distinction between the murder of a man in one 
occupation and the murder of someone in a different 
occupation. Certainly the sorrow and anguish of the survi- 
vors is equal in all cases. As I say, the mere fact that one 
man happens to be engaged in one occupation seems to me 
to be an invalid reason for saying that his murder is 
significantly different from that of a man in another 
occupation. 


Senator Robichaud has said that the reason he intro- 
duced this bill is because in recent years it appears to be a 
quite firm policy on the part of the present government to 
commute all death sentences to life imprisonment. There 
certainly has been no exception to that policy for quite a 
number of years. 


Senator Flynn: Twelve. 


Senator Manning: This bill purports to, and would, 
override the prerogative of clemency or mercy, whatever 
you like to call it, in the case where there has been no 
recommendation for clemency by either the presiding 
judge or a jury, or in the case where a jury has been 
unable to agree on whether a recommendation for clemen- 
cy should be made or not. 


I can fully appreciate Senator Robichaud’s thinking, and 
I can fully appreciate why the law enforcement people of 
this country would be almost unanimously in favour of 
this kind of legislation. But having said that, I must also 
say that I personally could not support this particular bill. 
I say that for two reasons. 


In the first place, this would be, in effect, asking a jury 
or a judge to assume the prerogative, that is the discre- 
tionary power, of clemency or mercy, which I believe 
should remain with the Governor General in Council. 
Under this legislation, any jury would, by refusing to 
attach a recommendation for mercy, be taking away from 
the Governor in Council the prerogative of exercising 
clemency in a particular case. 


In any case where there were any qualms on the part of 
even one juror, he could set the whole thing aside by 
merely refusing to agree with his colleagues, thereby 
creating a situation where there would not be a unani- 
mous recommendation by the jury one way or the other. 
In that case the provisions of this bill would return to the 
Governor General in Council the prerogative of mercy. 


Frankly, honourable senators, I do not think this is a 
prerogative or a responsibility that we should pass to 
juries, or even to presiding judges. I know the argument is 
that they have at their disposal all the evidence that bears 
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on all the pros and cons of the case. But that evidence and 
information is available to the Minister of Justice, and it 
seems to me to be inappropriate to ask the jury to assume 
the role of deciding whether there shall or shall not be 
clemency. 


However, there is a second and, I believe, more funda- 
mental reason why I could not support this type of legisla- 
tion, and that is in fact that it would restrict the preroga- 
tive of clemency or mercy by the Governor General in 
Council. I do not believe that is a right that should be 
restricted or circumscribed in any case. There might well 
be some case in which a jury, swayed by sympathy or 
whatever other factors there might be, would recommend 
mercy. It might well be that it is a case in which mercy 
should not be shown. The opposite is equally true. In my 
judgment, at least, this prerogative of clemency is such 
that it is just as much an abuse to restrict its exercise by 
the Governor General in Council as what is being done by 
the government of the day in commuting all death sen- 
tences to life imprisonment is an abuse. 


For those two reasons, while I fully appreciate the 
purpose of the bill, which I know would have the almost 
unanimous support of law enforcement people and, I 
think, many other Canadians—in fact, it is my view that if 
the people of Canada had the opportunity to express them- 
selves on this whole question of the death penalty they 
would undoubtedly ask for its restoration in the case of 
willful murder of any kind—I do not feel it right that the 
Senate, as a part of Parliament, should do anything to 


circumscribe the prerogative of mercy, which rightly 
belongs in all cases to the Governor General in Council. I 
think the solution to the problem this bill seeks to deal 
with is for the Cabinet, or the government of this country, 
to stop abusing its responsibility, and not to impair or 
restrict the exercise of the prerogative in any case where 
the circumstances warrant it. 


Senator Belisle: Honourable senators, I had moved the 
adjournment of the debate, but I am glad that we have 
heard Senator Manning. 


Senator Manning: I am sorry, honourable senators. I 
did not hear the motion to adjourn. 


Senator Bélisle: I am pleased to have heard your views. 


Senator Hicks has told me that he will be ready to speak 
on Tuesday or Wednesday. I shall not be ready by then, 
but I should like to move the adjournment of the debate. If 
any other honourable senator would like to speak then, he 
will be free to do so. 


Senator Robichaud: Honourable senators, may I 
express a personal wish? Because I am so vitally con- 
cerned with this piece of legislation I would not wish to 
miss any part of the debate. In September last I accepted 
an invitation to attend a meeting in Quebec City of the 
Canadian Association of Teachers on Monday, Tuesday 
and Wednesday of next week, and I would like to be there. 
However, I would like to listen to the debate on this bill 
too. 


On motion of Senator Bélisle, debate adjourned. 


The Senate adjourned until Tuesday, February 18 at 8 
p.m. 
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The Senate met at 8 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 
Prayers. 


THE LATE HONOURABLE ARTHUR LAING, P.C. 
TRIBUTES 


Hon. Raymond J. Perrault: Honourable senators, to- 
gether with some of you I have just returned from the 
West Coast and a very sad event, the funeral of our late 
colleague, the Honourable Senator Arthur Laing. For 
months many of us were aware of Senator Laing’s gallant, 
tenacious but impossible struggle against cancer. We saw 
his physical strength waste away while his mind and his 
keen intellect remained undiminished in their powers. 
Indeed, I visited him in hospital three days before he 
passed away. That meeting did not involve a list of person- 
al complaints about his very obvious suffering, but rather 
his view that there were some major economic decisions to 
be made in Ottawa in the next while. In that connection 
he asked me to obtain some data and research material 
from the Parliamentary Library. He said, “Before I’m 
finished I want to get some of my ideas down to the 
government.” I think that is a remarkable spirit. 


That long, cruel struggle for survival came to an end last 
Thursday after the Senate adjourned. Now Arthur Laing 
has found his peace. 


Senator Laing was born in British Columbia, but his 
love for Canada encompassed all of our land. He spoke 
just as eloquently, affectionately and knowledgeably 
about our great Atlantic provinces, the East and the Prai- 
ries, as he did about his native British Columbia. He 
developed, as honourable senators are aware, a great and 
passionate interest in the North. He evolved a remarkable 
expertise about the area. His reputation for a knowledge 
concerning the North came to be known, indeed, in other 
countries in the world, as those who have travelled abroad 
with delegations can attest. He knew a great deal about 
the people of the North—the geography, the resources and 
the problems. For Arthur Laing was no narrow person; his 
zeal for Canada and its future was as large as our great 
country itself. 


Now he is gone. What has he left behind? Certainly the 
gratitude of those who knew him and were his associates. 
As a young politician I worked as an assistant to Arthur 
Laing, and I learned a great deal about public life from 
him. I remember working on his first federal campaign. I 
came to know him as a person of absolute integrity, and 
candor. These qualities may not always have served him 
for immediate political gain, but in the short term and in 
the long term they were the right qualities. 


Arthur Laing had an uncompromising dedication to the 
common good and he has left behind good memories for all 
of us. Perhaps, above all, in an age of increasing cynicism 
about politics and politicians—and these are difficult 


times for politicians—Arthur Laing’s career is a model to 
young men and women who aspire to positions in public 
life, for he gave far more to this country than he ever took 
out of it. He rejected the notion that any one political 
party in this country has any exclusive preserve on virtue 
or its dedication to Canada, or to positive and useful ideas. 


He was no short-sighted partisan. He saw good in all 
men and women, regardless of race, politics and religion. 
His pall bearers, both active and honorary, and those who 
attended yesterday’s services, included those from every 
one of Canada’s political parties and they came from all 
walks of life. 


During his career, Arthur Laing dared to advance new 
ideas and new concepts. He dared to challenge pomposity 
in all of its forms. Appropriately, he asked that the hymn 
“Dare to be a Daniel” be sung at his funeral. The words of 
that hymn are not to be found in most modern hymnals, 
but perhaps they should be restored: 


Dare to be a Daniel, 
Dare to stand alone, 
Dare to have a purpose firm, 
And dare to make it known! 


All of us here are grateful that we were given the 
opportunity to serve with him. Those in the other place, 
where he served with distinction as a member of Parlia- 
ment and as a cabinet minister with responsibility in 
Indian Affairs and Northern Development, Public Works, 
and Veterans Affairs, share a sense of gratitude for having 
had him in their midst. 


We extend our most profound sympathy and condo- 
lences to his wife, Gerry, his daughter, Linda, and to all 
his relatives, who grieve his passing. 


Hon. Jacques Flynn: Honourable senators, the words 
just spoken by the Leader of the Government about the 
way in which our departed colleague, Senator Laing, faced 
his inevitable fate during the last few months of his life 
serve better to describe him than anything that could be 
added about his career. 


It can be said of him without exaggeration that he was 
an excellent parliamentarian. He understood thoroughly 
what this place is all about, and the quality of the work he 
did here reflected that insight. 


As minister, he defended three different portfolios, each 
with enviable success. The reasons for his success are easy 
enough to understand: He was a most clever man with an 
immense capacity and respect for hard work. He did his 
homework well, and that meant he was always on top of 
problems. 


Another reason for his success was that wonderful per- 
sonality of his. He was a pleasant, even-tempered man. His 
courtesy and dignity; his solicitude for others; his willing- 
ness to help; his willingness to provide everyone with as 
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much information as possible—these traits won him the 
respect and admiration of everyone. 


Senator Laing will best be remembered as the Minister 
of Indian Affairs and Northern Development who started 
development of the North and altered government policy 
to make the North a place of self-sufficiency for our native 
people. 

He was a liberal in the classical sense. He believed 
firmly in self-reliance and personal responsibility. 


Regardless of what political stripe they may be, men of 
such quality and vision, men with such a love of liberty 
and respect for individual rights, will always be an asset 
to Canadian public life. 


Our colleague, Senator Yuzyk, represented the Progres- 
sive Conservative caucus at the funeral in Vancouver 
yesterday. He reports to me that the people of Senator 
Laing’s old riding were there in great numbers to pay 
tribute to the man. And well they should have been, for he 
served them, as he did all Canadians, with admirable 
distinction. 


Arthur Laing leaves behind him none but friends— 
friends who realize that men of his kind are not easily 
replaced. To his fellow Liberals and to his wife and family 
I extend, on behalf of our caucus, my most heartfelt 
condolences. 


@ (2010) 


Hon. John J. Connolly: Honourable senators, when my 
deskmate and former cabinet colleague, Senator Arthur 
Laing, came here last October, I and all of his friends were 
apprehensive that he would not be here long, and that 
when he left he would probably not be back. He himself 
was apprehensive at that time but also realistic, as the 
Leader of the Government has pointed out, and he was 
very brave. 


His death last week came with tragic swiftness, but it 
was also merciful. For his: devoted wife this is a heavy 
blow indeed, because she had dedicated her life to 
Arthur’s life of public service in British Columbia and in 
Ottawa, where he was a member of the House of Commons 
and of the government. Our sympathy for her and her 
daughter is deep indeed. 


Senator Flynn has mentioned that Senator Laing had 
three portfolios in the course of his career as a member of 
the government—Veterans Affairs, Public Works, and 
Northern Affairs and National Resources, as it then was. It 
is not too much to say that he consecrated himself to his 
ministerial responsibilities when he was in the govern- 
ment. He was never flashy, he was never over-political, 
but he did display a hard-nosed realism. He was an 
experienced, practical administrator. These were his great 
qualities in all his portfolios, and particularly so when he 
was Minister of Public Works. 


It was in Northern Affairs and National Resources that 
he shone. He had great faith in the ingenuity and judg- 
ment of the business community of his native province, 
British Columbia. He knew fully the tremendous econom- 
ic opportunities of British Columbia. He grasped, early in 
life, the unique position that British Columbia occupied 
with regard to commercial activity on the Pacific rim, and 
the superport at Roberts Bank is a monument to that 
conviction. 
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One of Arthur Laing’s abiding interests was the people 
of, and the opportunities in, the frontier regions of the 
North, as the Honourable Leader of the Opposition has 
said. In what was perhaps his first speech as Minister of 
Northern Affairs and National Resources in the House of 
Commons he paid tribute to the then Leader of the Oppo- 
sition, Mr. Diefenbaker, for his views about the North and 
the opportunities that lay there. There had always been a 
friendship between those two, but it was refreshing for 
parliamentarians to see that kind of statesmanship dis- 
played by a man who came new to the ministry of Canada. 


A few years ago, when a group of senators visited the 
Arctic-Antarctic Institute at Leningrad, we were told of 
his earlier visit there, of his visits to Siberia, and how 
impressed the Russians were with his knowledge of north- 
ern conditions, his desire to learn all that he could of the 
Russian experience and expertise in those regions, and his 
hopes for development on the Canada-Russia frontier and 
south of it. 


Arthur Laing shared the Russians’ enthusiasm for the 
northern regions. He worked at it and he improved it. The 
investment of the Canadian government in Panarctic Oils 
was his doing, and it was hard doing at that time. It was 
his policy that the government should take this practical 
step to lead, to stimulate interest on the part of the private 
sector, and to prove the immense new resources that he 
and many experts knew were there. These resources are 
now vital to Canada’s future, particularly in the field of 
energy. Such was his interest in the West and in the North 
of this great country, the extent of its wealth, tnat the 
magnitude of the territory did not overawe him. These 
things stimulated him. 


His interests were not solely economic. Senator Pater- 
son reminded me this morning, when talking about Sena- 
tor Laing, of the notable speech he made in this chamber 
shortly after he first came here on the value of our nation- 
al parks. He knew and loved the beauty of the remote 
regions of Canada, and he understood something of their 
majesty. He had great admiration for Canada’s aboriginal 
people, the Indian and the Eskimo. He knew them and he 
cultivated them, and he was a dedicated collector of their 
artifacts and handicrafts. 


Arthur Laing was a robust, sincere, practical Canadian, 
an ornament to family life and to public life. It was a 
privilege for each one of us to have been his colleague. 


Hon. David A. Croll: Honourable senators, I first met 
Arthur Laing when he came into the House of Commons 
in 1949. We became good and warm friends, and that 
friendship continued. I remember as though it were yes- 
terday when I spoke to him at his home just before he 
went into the hospital. 


He was a hard and devoted worker, and his view was a 
national one. Despite the difficult departments he headed 
from time to time, he had a sense of courtesy and decency 
that made him many friendships that he retained. 


He had a special affection for the native people. He 
thought they had been wronged, and that something 
should be’ done about righting that wrong. He made a 
particular contribution to the veterans, not so much in 
what he did but in the way he did it, and they knew and 
accepted this. His love for the North was legend. I was 
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privileged to accompany him on one of the trips he made 
to the North country. He was anxious that the natural 
resources which were ours should be used for the benefit 
of all Canadians. He was a great public servant, a great 
Canadian and a fine man. In his political life he walked 
the street called Straight. 


To me, honourable senators, his passing has brought a 
deep sense of loss and sadness, and I join with all in this 
house in extending sympathy to his widow and daughter. 


@ (2020) 


Hon. George van Roggen: Honourable senators, there is 
little I can add to what has already been said so eloquently 
by my leader, by the Leader of the Opposition and by 
other senators who are old friends of Arthur Laing and old 
political compatriots, by the way, just as I. I will take only 
a moment of your time, as another member of the Senate 
from British Columbia, to join in paying a modest tribute 
to him. 


Arthur Laing was of all things a professional politician. 
There are many in other walks of life who would not 
appreciate fully what I mean. However, I think all of us in 
this chamber understand the type of professionalism there 
is in this field, which was Arthur’s chosen field and which 
brought to him the admiration of friend and foe alike. 
Upon the tragedy of his illness coming to the attention of 
Liberals in British Columbia, a testimonial dinner was 
arranged for Arthur Laing last September. It was almost 
unique in Canadian political history. A thousand or more 
attended, including the Prime Minister, Mr. Trudeau, and 
a former Prime Minister, Mr. Diefenbaker; the Premier of 
British Columbia, Mr. Barrett, and a former Premier, Mr. 
Bennett. The Commissioners of both the Yukon Territory 
and the Northwest Territories insisted on attending. The 
National President of the Veterans’ Associations of 
Canada insisted on coming and, I might say, paid Senator 
Laing the most glowing tributes at that dinner for his 
work as Minister of Veterans Affairs. 


It was an astonishing event and a great tribute to 
Arthur. The Prime Minister took the opportunity to 
announce that the new bridge connecting Vancouver to 
the international airport—which, incidentally, has one end 
in Arthur Laing’s riding of Vancouver South and the other 
end in his birthplace of Richmond—would be named after 
him upon its completion in a few months. His funeral was 
a further manifestation of the esteem in which he was 
held by people in British Columbia, who came in large 
numbers from his riding, from all sections of Vancouver 
society, from all walks of life. The leaders of this nation 
came together again at that funeral. There were many 
from Ottawa who attended, one of whom said to me on the 
plane coming back that he would have attended Arthur 
Laing’s funeral even if he had had to walk from Ottawa. 


I should like to join with others in paying tribute to a 
man I have worked with politically for 25 or 30 years. We 
had our differences, but I always admired him greatly as 
being a true professional. 


Hon. Guy Williams: Honourable senators, I should like 
to extend a few words of sympathy to the family of our 
late colleague, the Honourable Arthur Laing. 

I first met Arthur Laing approximately 38 years ago. At 
that time I was already well established in the work of the 


(Senator Croll.] 


Indian organizations of British Columbia. I learned a great 
deal from him when he became Minister of Indian Affairs. 
The way of life of the Indian was a matter of concern to 
him. 

It was his viewpoint that the Indians of this country— 
250,000 of them—were losing their identity and were 
unable to get themselves out of the vacuum, as he put it to 
me at one time. At one time, when he was Minister of 
Indian Affairs, he said to me, “I had to shock you and your 
people into coming back to life.” He said that the Indian 
people of Canada could not fight their way out of a wet 
paper bag. 

He encouraged them back to life, and for that the Indian 
people are grateful to the great Arthur Laing. His name 
had become a household word among the Indian people, 
even before he left us. They are grateful to him for en- 
abling them to regain their courage and identity. 


I appreciate having known Arthur Laing, and having 
worked with him on many occasions. For that I am most 
grateful. 


REGULATIONS AND OTHER STATUTORY 
INSTRUMENTS 


STANDING JOINT COMMITTEE—CHANGE IN COMMONS 
MEMBERSHIP 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 
sage had been received from the House of Commons to 
acquaint the Senate that the name of Mr. Baker (Gander- 
Twillingate) has been substituted for that of Mr. Fox on 
the list of members appointed to serve on the Standing 
Joint Committee on Regulations and other Statutory 
Instruments. 


EMPLOYER-EMPLOYEE RELATIONS IN THE 
PUBLIC SERVICE 


SPECIAL JOINT COMMITTEE—CHANGE IN COMMONS 
MEMBERSHIP 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 
sage had been received from the House of Commons to 
acquaint the Senate that the name of Mr. Francis has been 
substituted for that of Mr. Olivier on the list of members 
appointed to serve on the Special Joint Committee on 
Employer-Employee Relations in the Public Service. 


RESTAURANT OF PARLIAMENT 
STANDING JOINT COMMITTEE—CHANGE IN COMMONS 
MEMBERSHIP 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 
sage had been received from the House of Commons to 
acquaint the Senate that the name of Mr. Leggatt has been 
substituted for that of Mr. Gilbert on the list of members 
appointed to serve on the Standing Joint Committee on 
the Restaurant of Parliament. 


@ (2030) 
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Copies of a contract between the Government of 
Canada and the Municipality of Oxford, Nova Scotia, 
for the use or employment of the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police, pursuant to section 20(3) of the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police Act, Chapter R-9, R.S.C., 
1970 (English text). 


Copies of International Convention to Facilitate the 
Importation of Commercial Samples and Advertising 
Material. Done at Geneva, November 7, 1952. In force 
November 20, 1955. In force for Canada July 12, 1974. 


Copies of Vienna Convention on Consular Rela- 
tions. Done at Vienna, April 24, 1963. In force for 
Canada August 16, 1974. 


Copies of Customs Convention on the Temporary 
Importation of Scientific Equipment. Done at Brus- 
sels, June 11, 1968. In force for Canada October 24, 
1974. 


Copies of Notes exchanged between the Govern- 
ments of Canada and the United States of America for 
the use of certain Communication Facilities at the 
Pinetree Radar Site at Hopedale, Labrador, by the 
Department of Transport. Ottawa, June 11, September 
19, 1969 and February 24, 1970. In force February 24, 
1970. 


Copies of Agreement between the Government of 
Canada and the Government of the Republic of Kenya 
for the Training in Canada of Personnel of the Armed 
Forces of the Republic of Kenya. Done at Nairobi, 
April 29, 1971. In force April 29, 1971. 


Copies of Agreement between the Government of 
Canada and the Government of the Socialist Republic 
of Romania concerning the settlement of Outstanding 
Financial Problems. Done at Ottawa, July 13, 1971. In 
force December 14, 1971. 


Copies of Trade Agreement between the Govern- 
ments of Canada and the Republic of Tunisia. Tunis, 
August 8, 1972. In force August 8, 1972. 


Copies of International Sugar Agreement, 1973. 
Done at Geneva, October 13, 1973. In force for Canada 
October 15, 1974. 


Copies of Notes exchanged between the Govern- 
ments of Canada and the United States of Mexico 
constituting an Agreement for the avoidance of double 
taxation of income derived from the operation of ships 
or aircraft in International Traffic. Mexico, D.F. and 
Tlatelolco, D.F., January 29, 1974. In force January 29, 
1974. 


Copies of Technical Cooperation Agreement be- 
tween the Government of Canada and the Revolution- 
ary Government of the Republic of Cuba. Havana, 
February 8, 1974. In force February 8, 1974. 


Copies of Notes exchanged between the Govern- 
ments of Canada and Morocco constituting an Agree- 
ment relating to Canadian Investments in Morocco 
insured by the Government of Canada through its 
Agent the Export Development Corporation. Ottawa 
and Rabat, Morocco, November 30, 1973 and March 12, 
1974. In force March 12, 1974. 


Copies of Notes exchanged between the Govern- 
ments of Canada and Australia modifying the Air 
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Services Agreement of June 11, 1946. Canberra, March 
15, 1974. In force March 15, 1974. 


Copies of Agreement between the Government of 
Canada and the Inter-America Development Bank for 
the provision of funds for a Special Program for 
financing the Preparation of Development Projects. 
Washington, March 22, 1974. In force March 22, 1974. 


Copies of Loan Agreement between the Govern- 
ment of Canada and the Andean Development Corpo- 
ration for Pre-Investment Studies of Industrial De- 
velopment Projects. Caracas, March 29, 1974. In force 
March 29, 1974. 


Copies of Air Transport Agreement between the 
Government of Canada and the Government of Fiji. 
Suva, Fiji, April 30, 1974. In force April 30, 1974. 


Copies of Nonscheduled Air Services Agreement 
between the Government of Canada and the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America (with Exchange 
of Notes). Ottawa, May 8, 1974. In force May 8, 1974. 


Copies of Agreement between the Government of 
Canada and the Government of the United States of 
America on Air Transport Preclearance. Ottawa, May 
8, 1974. In force May 8, 1974. 


Copies of Notes exchanged between the Govern- 
ment of Canada and the Government of the United 
States of America amending the Air Transport Agree- 
ment between the two countries of January 17, 1966 
(with Supplementary Exchange). Ottawa, May 8, 1974. 
In force May 8, 1974. 


Copies of Notes exchanged between the Govern- 
ment of Canada and the Government of the United 
States of America concerning a Joint Marine Pollution 
Contingency Plan. Ottawa, June 19, 1974. In force 
June 19, 1974. 


Copies of Notes exchanged between the Govern- 
ment of Canada and the Republic of Korea constitut- 
ing an Agreement for the avoidance of double taxation 
of income derived from the operation of ships or 
aircraft in International Traffic. Ottawa, November 
15, 1974. In force November 15, 1974. 


Copies of letters, dated December 5, 1973 and Janu- 
ary 24, 1975, addressed by the Minister of Finance to 
various oil companies, relating to the Syncrude 
Project (English text). 


BANKING, TRADE AND COMMERCE 


COMMITTEE AUTHORIZED TO MEET DURING SITTING OF 
SENATE 


Senator Langlois, with leave of the Senate and notwith- 
standing rule 45(1)(a), moved: 


That the Standing Senate Committee on Banking, 
Trade and Commerce have power to sit while the 
Senate is sitting tomorrow, Wednesday, February 19, 
1975, and that rule 76(4) be suspended in relation 
thereto. 


He said: Honourable senators, before the question is put 
I should like to add a word of explanation. I understand 
that tomorrow morning the Banking, Trade and Com- 
merce Committee will consider Bill C-40, to amend the 
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Excise Tax Act and the Excise Act, and that the Minister 
of Finance will be in attendance. There is a possibility that 
consideration of that bill might be completed before the 
noon adjournment of the committee, but it may extend 
into the afternoon. As soon as the committee completes its 
consideration of Bill C-40, it will then begin its consider- 
ation of Bill C-29, respecting Canadian business 
corporations. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators have heard 
the motion. Is there unanimous consent? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 
Motion agreed to. 


ELECTORAL BOUNDARIES READJUSTMENT ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING 


The Senate resumed from Thursday, February 13, the 
debate on the motion of Senator Molgat for second reading 
of Bill C-370, to amend the Electoral Boundaries Readjust- 
ment Act. 


Hon. Jacques Flynn: Honourable senators, I assure you 
that I shall not detain you very long. I am not entirely in 
agreement with the sponsor of the bill, Senator Molgat, 
that this is a simple bill merely because it deletes four 
words from the present legislation. I have read Senator 
Molgat’s speech. It was a good speech which tried valiant- 
ly to simplify the problem. I am not entirely convinced, 
however, that the practical results of the amendment pro- 
posed to the existing legislation will be exactly those 
expected or that they will be as practical as has been 
suggested. 


As honourable senators know, the general rule as to the 
determination of the boundaries of an electoral district is 
that the population has to be in accordance with the 
electoral quota for that province, give or take 25 per cent, 
the commissions being entitled under certain circum- 
stances to depart from this rule. Subparagraph 13(c)(i) of 
the present act reads: 

(i) special geographic considerations, including in 
particular the sparsity, density or relative rate of 
growth of population of various regions of the prov- 
ince, the accessibility of such regions or the size or 
shape thereof, appear to the commission to render 
such a departure necessary or desirable, or— 


This bill would delete the words, “or relative rate of 
growth” because, as Senator Molgat said, the commissions 
find it difficult to consider that factor at the same time as 
other factors. I may be entirely wrong, but as I read the 
present legislation I do not take it as meaning that all 
factors have to be taken into consideration at the same 
time. As I read it, the commissions can take one and forget 
the others. In other words, the commissions may take only 
one factor into consideration, and the deletion of the 
factor in relation to the relative rate of growth of popula- 
tion does not simplify the job of the commissions. 


It may be that some commissioners have interpreted this 
subparagraph in such a way that makes their task awk- 
ward. In order to find out what exactly they have in mind 
and to get specific cases, I think it would be a good thing 
to have this bill referred to a committee. Honourable 
senators could then find out from the commissioners 


[Senator Langlois. ] 


themselves exactly what they feel the problem is and 
whether this solution would really help them in their 
work, really achieve the purpose intended. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, I wish to 
inform the Senate that if Senator Molgat speaks now, his 
speech will have the effect of closing the debate on the 
motion for second reading of this bill. 


Senator Flynn: He has not asked to speak. 


Hon. Gildas L. Molgat: Honourable senators, if no one 
else wishes to speak, I am prepared to close the debate on 
second reading. 


First of all, I thank Senator Flynn for his comments. I 
agree with him when he says that there are a number of 
factors listed and, presumably, a commission could take 
one and ignore the others. Apparently what has happened 
is that the commissions have felt that because of this list 
they should look at each of the factors. Therefore, they 
ended up by balancing those factors such as sparsity of 
population against the rate of growth. The result was that 
in respect of the urban constituency, where the rate of 
growth is high, vis-a-vis the rural constituency, where the 
rate of growth is not high but where the density is low, 
they decided they should make little differentiation, if 
any. Hence the original intent of the act, which is to allow 
a smaller population in the larger geographic areas, in the 
rural areas in particular, was not effected. 


The purpose of the proposed amendment is to remove 
the words “relative rate of growth,” so that the commis- 
sions will not find themselves in that bind, and can actual- 
ly follow the original intent of the act, which was to give 
them the discretion where they felt that because of the 
distances involved, or the sparsity of population, they 
should reduce the total number of electors in certain 
ridings. 

From a legal standpoint, I think Senator Flynn is cor- 
rect. The commissions could probably have taken one 
factor to the exclusion of the others. I think they looked at 
it and assumed that they had to balance the whole thing. I 
do not criticize them for that. In presenting the bill, I 
recognized what had happened. This bill merely intends to 
correct that. I believe that the proposed amendment will 
correct the act so as to make it effective in the light of its 
original intent. 

@ (2040) 


During the second reading debate certain questions 
were asked. In particular, Senator Desruisseaux asked me 
questions regarding the appointment of the commissions 
and the names of the members. I obtained a list of those 
members, and supplied it directly to Senator Desruis- 
seaux. I have that list available. If other honourable sena- 
tors wish to have it, obviously I can make it available to 
them also. I suppose it could be printed in Hansard, but I 
do not think that is necessary, although if there is a desire 
that that be done I am quite prepared to do so. 


There was a further question about the appointment of 
the next commissioners. The list with which I have sup- 
plied Senator Desruisseaux is that for 1972, which is now 
no longer in effect. A new list of commissioners will have 
to be established, and I believe that will be done, under 
the law, within the next ten days. By the first week of 
March the commissioners must be reappointed, and it is 
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my understanding that that will be done. As I said, the list 
that Senator Desruisseaux has is the list of the last group 
of commissioners, and does not necessarily contain the 
names of the next group. 


Motion agreed to and bill read second time. 


REFERRED TO COMMITTEE 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read a third time? 


Senator Molgat: Next sitting. 


Senator Flynn: Are you moving third reading at the 
next sitting? 


Senator Molgat: Yes. 


Senator Flynn: I thought the bill would be referred to 
committee and that we would be given some explanation 
of precisely why it is needed. 


Senator Molgat: As I indicated during the debate on 
second reading, I certainly have no objection to its being 
referred to a committee. 


Senator Flynn: That is what I suggested. 


Senator Molgat: There is a problem related to the reply 
I gave about the appointment of commissioners. It is my 
understanding that under the law they must be appointed 
within 60 days of a report made on January 3, and this 
should therefore be done no later than March 3. It would, I 
think, be helpful to the whole process if this bill could be 
passed so that they can be appointed soon and start their 
work. However, if there is a desire that the bill should go 
to committee, I have no objection. I believe it has been the 
practice of this house, on a matter pertaining specifically 
to the operations and rules of the House of Commons, to 
leave the decision mainly to that house. Certainly, if there 
is a desire on the part of honourable senators that the bill 
should go to committee, I am quite prepared to so move. 


Senator Flynn: There is a question of balance between 
the provinces here. I think it is important to have the bill 
referred to committee. That will in no way preclude the 
immediate appointment of members of the commissions, if 
that is the desire of the government. 


Senator Molgat: If there is a desire that this bill should 
go to committee, I am prepared to move that it be referred 
to the Standing Senate Committee on Legal and Constitu- 
tional Affairs, with the hope that it will be considered 
soon so that the matter may be disposed of with dispatch. 


Senator Goldenberg: Honourable senators, on that 
point, I would say it is absolutely impossible for the 
Standing Senate Committee on Legal and Constitutional 
Affairs to consider this bill in the near future. As you 
know, we have hearings scheduled on the cannabis bill, 
which will continue for some weeks, and I cannot see how 
we can change the plans we have made. 


Senator Flynn: Surely the honourable senator can find 
an hour for the committee to examine this bill. It is not 
difficult to postpone a scheduled hearing from 9.30 to 
10.30. I have seen that done before by Senator Hayden, for 
instance. Tomorrow morning the Banking, Trade and 
Commerce Committee will deal with Bill C-40, before 
going on to consider the Canadian Business Corporations 


bill, which was scheduled to be before his committee at 
9.30. I am willing to help the honourable senator with his 
administrative problems if he wants any help. 


Senator Goldenberg: I will ask the honourable Leader 
of the Opposition to convince some members of my com- 
mittee that we should start at 9.30. 


Senator Flynn: Senator Hayden convinces the members 
of his committee. 


On motion of Senator Molgat, bill referred to the Stand- 
ing Senate Committee on Legal and Constitutional 
Affairs. 


QUEBEC PROVINCIAL POLICE 


FINANCIAL COMPENSATION FOR MAINTENANCE—DEBATE 
CONTINUED 


The Senate resumed from Wednesday, February 5, the 
debate on the inquiry of Senator Deschatelets calling the 
attention of the Senate to the claim made by the Minister 
of Justice of the Province of Quebec for financial compen- 
sation from the federal government with respect to the 
Quebec Provincial Police Force and to the ever-increasing 
costs of maintaining the various police forces in Canada. 


@ (2050) 


[Translation | 


Hon. Martial Asselin: Honourable senators, first of all, I 
should like to congratulate Senator Deschatelets for 
having drawn the attention of the Senate to a matter 
which, to my mind, now proves to be a real credibility test 
for our federal regime. 


As we know, since its foundation, our country has lived 
through difficult periods from a constitutional point of 
view. It will always be thus, where various governments 
are called upon to administer exclusive and concurrent 
jurisdictions under a federal system. 


Throughout the years our federal system has been quali- 
fied variously, depending on whether the relations were 
harmonious or discordant, between the federal authority 
and the provinces. We have often heard Canadian prime 
ministers claim that their administration was representa- 
tive of decentralizing cooperative and just federalism. At 
the present time, it seems that we are living under a just 
federal system. However, to date, that just federalism has 
not performed any miracles, if we look at existing consti- 
tutional conflicts between the federal government and the 
provinces. No solutions have been found to those conflicts 
in many a year. 

I remember the Victoria Charter which was studied in 
the hope of reaching an agreement with the provinces. 
That formula has been set aside. 

We know the difficulties there are in interpreting the 
offshore mining rights policy, when some Maritime 
provinces challenge the federal government over the own- 
ership of those natural resources. 

We are now aware of the problem between Alberta and 
Ottawa about oil. We are also aware of the conflict be- 
tween British Columbia and the federal government about 
natural gas. 

A few years ago we established a joint committee of the 
Senate and the House of Commons to examine and review 
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our constitutional system. The committee spent a great 
deal of the taxpayers’ money. It travelled throughout 
Canada, held sittings in almost all the capital cities in the 
country. A report was tabled in the Senate and the House 
of Commons, but it has been shelved. 


Therefore, as I said earlier, I feel that if we live in a fair 
federal system, so far federalism has not worked miracles. 
We are tackling the matter now before the Senate from 
that point of view. 


Of course, I shall not detail once again the agreements 
the federal government negotiated with eight of the prov- 
inces for the services of the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police. We know Section 20 of the Royal Canadian Mount- 
ed Police Act. We know that Senator Deschatelets made a 
brilliant presentation of it. But, to sum it up, the federal 
government, through agreements passed with eight prov- 
inces, pays 52 per cent of their police costs while Ontario 
and Quebec pay their police costs in full. 

The Quebec Minister of Justice, the Honourable Mr. 
Choquette, calls that discrimination because Quebec and 
Ontario taxpayers have been helping by their taxes to pay 
52 per cent of the police costs supported by the federal 
government in provinces much richer than Quebec since 
the fiscal year 1966-67 up to and including 1973-74. 


The tax compensation demanded by Quebec would be 
equivalent to the cost the Government of Canada would 
have incurred to maintain RCMP services in the province 
of Quebec. I think all honourable senators received from 
the Quebec Department of Justice a booklet entitled Le 
cout de la police—Ou sont-ils donc tous ces millions? (Police 
Cost—Where Are All Those Millions?). If one looks at 
page 7 of that booklet one can see what would have been 
the costs to the RCMP of supporting police costs in 
Quebec. One can read the following: 


Part of the average operating and maintenance cost 
from 1966-67 to 1972-73 inclusive—$199, 139,769 


Part of “HQ” division expenditures included in the 
average operating and maintenance cost from 1966-67 
to 1972-73 inclusive—$8,609,312 


Space used by QPP from 1966-67 to 1972-73 inclusive— 
$21,893,818 

Law enforcement and maintenance of peace and order 
in a number of Quebec municipalities from 1966-67 to 
1972-73 inclusive, in a proportion equivalent to the 
number of municipalities policed by the RCMP in 
other provinces—$63,598,918 


Claim for year 1973-74— $68,868,930 
That would represent an outlay of $362,110,747 which the 


federal government would have spent had the RCMP been 
exclusively entrusted with policing that province. 

Those figures, honourable senators, are not opposed by 
the Solicitor General. 

Due to this disparity, Quebec and Ontario get no com- 
pensation. What are the consequences of this dispute be- 
tween Quebec and the federal government? 


@ (2100) 


First of all, Quebec and Ontario are penalized because 
they are not part to the agreement—I shall speak in a 
moment of this agreement between the federal govern- 
ment and the eight other provinces in respect of services 


{Senator Asselin.] 


provided by the Royal Canadian Mounted Police. Quebec 
and Ontario taxpayers have to pay twice for their police 
services in their respective province, as well as for the 
services provided to the eight other provinces that are 
party to the agreement, since the taxes of Quebec and 
Ontario taxpayers are also used to defray the costs of the 
RCMP in the eight other provinces where the latter has 
jurisdiction in lieu of the provincial police concerned. 


What are also the other consequences? Well, our police 
services are less efficient in Quebec because they lack 
equipment and staff, and because they have to operate 
within restricted financial limits. What are the other 
consequences? Municipalities in Quebec are losing this 
year $15 million—for this year only—comparatively to 
municipalities in the other provinces which benefit from 
the services of the federal police. And all this under 
agreements concluded with the other eight provinces 
allowing those municipalities to get compensation from 
the federal government when they ask for the services of 
the Royal Canadian Mounted Police in the municipalities. 
What are also the other consequences? I am still referring 
to Quebec. Our police forces and our municipalities have 
to sustain an acute financial crisis. One may recall, par- 
ticularly when reading newspapers, the financial difficul- 
ties experienced by the M.U.C. in Montreal. The metropoli- 
tan government has to lay off police officers; but 
municipalities, as well as the metropolitan government, 
cannot indulge in this luxury because they lack equip- 
ment, mostly in Montreal where the municipalities must 
be better equipped than elsewhere to fight against organ- 
ized crime. Now you know to what degree the Montreal 
area is affected at the present time by the underworld, 
also that crimes are being committed everyday as one can 
read in the newspapers. What happens? What are the 
consequences for the province of Quebec? As I said, socie- 
ty’s security in that province is endangered because we 
have at our disposal inadequate means for fighting organ- 
ized crime. That debate between the federal government, 
Quebec and Ontario, and especially Quebec, has been 
going on for a long time. 


The minister, Mr. Choquette, raised that question on 
January 16, 1973. One can read on page 20 of the booklet I 
mentioned a while ago that on January 16, 1973, the Minis- 
ter of Justice, Mr. JerO6me Choquette, raised for the first 
time in public the question of financial compensation from 
the federal government for the maintenance and adminis- 
tration of the Quebec Police Force, at a conference or on a 
one-day symposium held by the Quebec Police 
Commission. 


That question was raised almost every month during 
1973. There were conversations, discussions between the 
Solicitor General and the Quebec Minister of Justice, 
which did not come to much. I will say a few words about 
that later on. I am sure that all senators received those 
papers from the Quebec Minister of Justice. When one 
reads the explanatory letter as well as the answer given by 
the Minister of Justice to the Solicitor General on October 
24, 1973, one can realize that the case as presented by the 
Quebec Minister of Justice was not refuted by the Solici- 
tor General. In his letter, the minister states, and I quote: 


Quebec is only calling for a just treatment within a 
just federalism. Whatever may be the reasons given 
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by the federal government to justify the advantages it 

“ grants other provinces, that does not explain why 
Quebec should tolerate any longer the financial dis- 
crimination exercised against us. 


Further on, he had this to say, and I quote again: 


You tell us that it is not your fault if Quebec was not 
represented at the conferences where the cost sharing 
formula was discussed in 1960 and 1964. 


But a few lines further down he mentions his written 
communications with the Solicitor General: 


You deprive us of the right to take part in the discus- 
sions and negotiations for the renewal of the contracts 
in 1976, probably to be able to say afterwards that it is 
not your fault if we are not part to the agreements 
which will be renewed in 1976. 


And the letter goes on in the same vein. Of course, the 
minister says that it is beyond question that under the 
Constitution the provinces and the municipalities have 
responsibilities in police matters. In this, I believe that the 
federal government and the Solicitor General are not 
questioning the exclusive rights of the provinces in police 
matters under the Constitution. 


In his letter, also, the minister speaks of arbitrary action 
since the reasons mentioned by the Solicitor General do 
not hold water. When he says that the case cannot be 
reopened since Quebec and Ontario are not party to the 
agreements signed with the eight other provinces in 1966, 
and when he also denies Quebec and Ontario the right to 
attend the conferences in 1976 when the agreements will 
be renewed with the other eight provinces, I suggest that 
the Solicitor General has failed to grasp the problem. I do 
not understand how he can turn down so categorically the 
claims of Quebec and Ontario concerning financial com- 
pensation for police costs. 


Yet, in Quebec, everyone supports the arguments of Mr. 
Choquette. Police forces and the National Assembly sup- 
port unanimously the position of the Quebec Minister of 
Justice, as well as certain Quebec members of Parliament 
in Ottawa. The position of the official Opposition in the 
Senate is well known: our party leader already asked the 
former government leader, the Honourable Paul Martin, 
whether the Solicitor General had taken a decision about 
the request addressed to him concerning compensation for 
Quebec, and the Leader of the Government answered as 
reported in the Senate Hansard for April 4, 1974: 


The Solicitor General told me that his reply was not 
yet ready, he was preparing it. 


@ (2110) 


Now I am asked is it because the Solicitor General 
is finding some difficulty. Well, that could be one of 
the reasons. 


It was obviously difficult, and it still is difficult for the 
Solicitor General to support his refusal with a tight and 
strong argumentation on constitutional grounds. I can 
imagine no way of doing so. I shall just have to state in 
what way the financial compensation could be carried out. 

The representatives of the ten Canadian provinces who 
met in Toronto, during the interprovincial conference of 
ministers of justice and attorneys general, unanimously 
acknowledged the validity of the claim made by Quebec 


| 


and Ontario. Moreover, the attorneys general and minis- 
térs of justice who had all met together had come up with 
two resolutions in that respect. The first one reasserts the 
constitutional jurisdiction of provinces over police mat- 
ters. The second one calls for a new distribution of tax 
resources on an equal basis throughout Canada with other 
provinces that are able to assume their constitutional 
responsibilities. 


The attorneys general and the ministers of justice from 
all provinces together in Toronto approved on May 14, 1974 
the claim put forward by Quebec and Ontario with regard 
to police expenses. 


The only person now arguing his case in—shall I say— 
confused fashion is the Solicitor General. He does not 
deny the provinces, on constitutional grounds, the right to 
administer their police forces because clearly, under sec- 
tion 92 of the BNA Act, provinces have that right. What he 
implies, however, is that since Quebec and Ontario were 
not party to the agreements with the eight other prov- 
inces, we cannot go over that, that Ontario and Quebec 
must go on paying for their own police forces. Also, that 
the taxpayers in those two provinces have to subsidize 
through taxes the upkeep of police forces in other prov- 
inces of Canada. The Solicitor General feels that is abso- 
lutely normal. That is federalism in 1975. 


I believe, however, that problem could be solved very 
easily, through the opting out formula. In 1965, agreements 
were signed between the federal and provincial govern- 
ments on ten joint programs that could be implemented 
either by the federal government or the provinces. Prov- 
inces were told if they did not wish to exercise their 
jurisdiction, the federal government would step in but 
provide financial compensation. So it was with ten feder- 
al-provincial programs. 


So the Solicitor General can very easily use the opting 
out formula in order that Quebec and Ontario receive 
compensation. There is no constitutional precedent, in my 
view, in granting such fiscal compensation. 


In his letter dated October 24, 1974, the Quebec Justice 
Minister does not mince his words. He says the federal 
government’s attitude is high-handed. He says Quebec and 
Ontario taxpayers, mainly those in Quebec, are dis- 
criminated against when financial compensation is denied. 
On page 6 of that letter, he says, speaking to the Solicitor 
General: 


You will appreciate that I regret to note the fact 
that, according to the logic of your last letter and from 
your past position statements, you are satisfied to see 
the Quebec taxpayers receiving no financial assist- 
ance for the maintenance of their police force and on 
the other hand, contributing through their taxes to the 
maintenance of police forces in other provinces. 


And you will recall that in the same letter, the Quebec 
Minister of Justice had made the people of the province 
aware of that problem, and that he invited the Solicitor 
General to take part with him, on channel 10 in Montreal, 
in a TV debate in order to explain to the Quebec people 
why he rejected those claims from Quebec and Ontario. 
You will recall that on June 13, 1974, the province of 
Ontario, through its Solicitor General the Honourable 
George Kerr, had taken the same position as Quebec 
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regarding the management of police costs and he had 
submitted the same request to the federal government. 


I think it is an important issue as I said earlier and I 
think it is a credibility test of today’s federalism. Are we 
going to keep on living with our present constitutional 
system merely granting to provinces rights and privileges 
a few at a time? I think it would be important to consider 
the feasibility of a complete constitutional review. 


I know that certain rights belonging exclusively to prov- 
inces could be exercised better by the federal government 
and that federal rights would be exercised better by prov- 
inces. As I said earlier, since 1963 there was no constitu- 
tional change. We still have a hundred-year-old formula 
but we are in 1975. 


Honourable senators, I will tell you quite frankly, when 
the taxpayers of the other provinces are concerned with 
the rise of separatism in Quebec and, at the same time, 
refuse the Quebec government such a financial compensa- 
tion—which I feel is absolutely justified—we are know- 
ingly sowing the seeds of separatism in Quebec. When one 
witnesses this public debate between Quebec and the fed- 
eral government, when the Quebec Minister of Justice is 
unanimously supported by the National Assembly in 
Quebec, which means that the representatives of the 108 
Quebec ridings, regardless of their political party, vote 
and tell the minister “You are indeed right, you are en- 
titled to a financial compensation”; when the Solicitors 
General and the Ministers of Justice of all the other 
provinces of Canada, meeting in Toronto, also state that 
Quebec is right in claiming such a compensation; when the 
police bodies, the people and the municipalities in Quebec 
agree with the minister, Mr. Choquette, there is only one 
man to say no, the Solicitor General. He says, “No, because 
you are not party to the agreements signed by the other 
eight provinces in 1966.” 


If the Solicitor General has other reasons than the ones 
already given in his correspondence with the Quebec Min- 
ister of Justice, then let him make them public, since this 
debate has now become public. In view of the stubborn- 
ness of the Solicitor General, this debate must not be 
allowed to become acrimonious, because such a risk 
cannot be incurred. 


Of course, if such trivial requests are continually turned 
down, how are we going to agree on vital constitutional 
matters? I really believe—and so do the people in Que- 
bec—that it is such petty things which give Quebecers 
serious doubts on the soundness of the present federalist 
system. 


It is a prize issue for the Quebec separatists. And God 
knows that the Parti québécois makes the most of it. 


I have a feeling that Senator Deschatelets has raised a 
major issue. It concerns the Senate, which was actually 
created to safeguard the rights of the various minorities in 
the provinces, and here we have rights that two provinces 
are upholding before the federal government. I think that 
the Senate must take a clear stand on such an important 


{Senator Asselin. ] 


matter. I hope that after this debate, Senator Deschatelets 
will see the possibility of moving a motion asking the 
government to reconsider its decision and above all to ask 
the Solicitor General to try and better understand, yes, 
better understand, Quebec’s needs in the area of police 
administration. 


Honourable senators, it is our responsibility to express 
an opinion on this matter, to whatever party we may 
belong. There are in this chamber senators from Ontario, 
and also from Quebec as well as from all the other prov- 
inces. I think we must express our views clearly in this 
matter. I shall listen to this debate with pleasure and, if 
Senator Deschatelets does move a motion, I shall be very 
glad to second that motion asking the Senate to take a 
collective stand on this important matter. 


@ (2120) 


[English] 

Senator Hicks: Honourable senators, before the debate 
is adjourned would Senator Asselin permit a question? 
Would he not agree that he has oversimplified this case 
somewhat in that precisely the same agreement that was 
offered to eight provinces of Canada is and has been 
available to Quebec and Ontario if they wished to enter 
into it? 


Senator Asselin: I think the question is also oversimpli- 
fied, Senator Hicks. But the entire idea is quite clear and 
quite simple in my mind. 


Senator Hicks: But is it not correct that the same agree- 
ments were made available to Ontario and Quebec as were 
available to the rest of Canada? 


Senator Asselin: They were available in 1966 and 1967 
but the time has changed since then and we are now in 
1975. But are Quebec and Ontario entitled to attend at this 
conference of all the provinces dealing with this question 
in 1976? Why should the Solicitor General refuse to allow 
Quebec and Ontario to attend this conference? 


Senator Hicks: That is a good question. 


Senator Flynn: I hope Senator Hicks is going to speak 
on it. 


On motion of Senator Desruisseaux, debate adjourned. 


BUSINESS OF THE SENATE 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, I would like to 
correct a slight error in the report sent to honourable 
senators on Thursday, following my statement in the 
house with respect to the work schedule for this week. I 
mentioned in that statement that the Standing Senate 
Committee on Transport and Communications will sit 
tomorrow. Unfortunately, and for reasons unknown, that 
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part of the message was left out of the circular letter sent Senate Committee on Transport and Communications will 
out. meet at 9.30 tomorrow morning in room 356-S. 
Therefore, I wish to remind you that the Standing The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 2 p.m. 
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Wednesday, February 19, 1975 


The Senate met at 2 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 


Prayers. 


CANADIAN COUNCIL OF CHRISTIANS AND JEWS 
BROTHERHOOD WEEK 


Hon. Richard J. Stanbury: Honourable senators, I 
should like to draw your attention to an event that is well 
known to many of you, and that is the celebration of 
Brotherhood Week this week, from February 16 to Febru- 
ary 23. I know that many of you know about it because of 
your being deeply involved with the Canadian Council of 
Christians and Jews and having participated in many of 
its programs. 

Brotherhood Week is sponsored by the Canadian Coun- 
cil of Christians and Jews. The chairman this year—and 
this is perhaps of particular significance since this is 
International Women’s Year—is Betty Kennedy, the well- 
known radio broadcaster of CFRB in Toronto. The motto 
for this year is “Do Good.” We appreciate the fact that 
there is a pejorative sense, a nasty sense, in which people 
call a lot of others do-gooders. The council is pointing out 
that without the work of the service groups—the churches, 
fraternal organizations and others—who may be called the 
do-gooders, society would be in great difficulty indeed. 


The motto for this week is, “Do Good.” There are func- 
tions going on all across the country. Many of you already 
know, I am sure, of the functions that are going on in your 
particular part of the country. For example, in Toronto, 
tomorrow, there is a no-lunch luncheon for women, at 
which they expect approximately five hundred women to 
pay $5 for a lunch they will not have; that $5 will then be 
used for various aid projects of the organization. 


The observation in Ottawa will be in the Railway Com- 
mittee Room tomorrow between 6 o’clock and 10 o’clock in 
the evening. It will take the form of a wine and cheese 
party, which everyone is invited to attend. 


You are probably aware of the programs of the organiza- 
tion, but perhaps the one best known is the exchange 
which is carried out each year. Last year some 3,800 
youngsters, half French speaking, half English speaking, 
crossed the country to visit with people of the other 
language group. During the summer that is a large pro- 
gram, and the council hopes to repeat that again this year. 
They have been doing it for many years. 


They also carry on a labour-management conference 
every year. In addition, there are police-community con- 
sultations which take place all over the country. They are 
going on constantly. I had the opportunity to participate 
in one last week. 


The religious dialogue is another important aspect of 
this program, because prejudice is always with us; and, 
because, particularly at times such as now, when fear 


seems to be mounting in people’s minds, the tendency is to 
forget about our equality and our brotherhood under God. 


A simple little program, which I think is indicative of 
the usefulness of the organization, is a program they have 
set up in Calgary in which 20 Indian children and 20 
non-Indian children are given horses and are sent off into 
the wilderness together for a couple of weeks of camping. 
They just live together and learn about each other during 
this time. So, the programs of the Council are such that 
there is one in operation almost every day of the 365 days 
of the year. 

[Translation] 


I would like to point out that on Thursday, February 20, 
at 6 p.m., there will be a wine and cheese party in the 
Railway Committee Room. 


I also invite honourable senators to attend the event 
which will be held on Parliament Hill Thursday evening 
as well as the various celebrations which will take place 
throughout the country during Brotherhood Week and 
also to take part in the programs of the Canadian Council 
of Christians and Jews throughout the year. 


[English] 
LEGAL AND CONSTITUTIONAL AFFAIRS 


COMMITTEE AUTHORIZED TO MEET DURING SITTING OF 
SENATE 


Senator Langlois, with leave of the Senate and notwith- 
standing rule 45(1) (a), moved: 


That the Standing Senate Committee on Legal and 
Constitutional Affairs have power to sit while the 
Senate is sitting on Wednesday next, February 26, 
1975, and that rule 76(4) be suspended in relation 
thereto. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, is there 
unanimous consent? 


Senator Flynn: The Deputy Leader of the Government 
will put on record the reason for the motion? 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, the reason for 
this motion is that on next Wednesday the committee will 
be considering Bill S-20, the Territorial Lands Act, and the 
minister will be in attendance. I understand that is the 
only time that the minister could make the necessary 
arrangements to attend the committee meeting. It is not 
anticipated that the meeting will be long. 


Senator Flynn: The minister is not just trying to be 
away from the House of Commons during the question 
period, is he? 


Senator Goldenberg: The hour for the meeting will be 
3.30 p.m. It will give him time to attend the question 
period. 


Senator Flynn: That is better. 
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Senator Grosart: Honourable senators, I hope we are 
not into a proliferation of this kind of motion. We had a 
motion for another committee to sit while the Senate was 
sitting this week. I understand that may not be necessary 
now. 


Senator Langlois: It is not necessary. 


Senator Grosart: However, we had the motion, and now 
we have a motion for another committee to sit while the 
Senate is sitting. I would suggest that the business of the 
Senate in this chamber should take precedence over any 
request of any committee to sit while the Senate is sitting. 
We are told over and over again that the important thing 
for us to do, to show that we are in business, is to have 
attendance in this chamber. The experience in the past has 
been that once a committee is given this power we have 
committee after committee asking permission to sit while 
the Senate is sitting. I hope we have an understanding 
that this will be only in exceptional cases. 


In this particular case I am not convinced that the 
minister could not appear before this committee at any 
other time than 3.30 next Wednesday afternoon. Surely the 
business in this chamber should take precedence over the 
convenience of any committee chairman or any committee. 


I know there can be exceptional circumstances. The 
reason I rise at this time, however, is that we have had two 
such motions in two successive weeks, and if our experi- 
ence in the past is any indication of what may happen in 
the future we will have two committees wanting to sit 
while the Senate is sitting next week. 


Senator Goldenberg: Honourable senators, may I 
explain to Senator Grosart that the minister might be able 
to appear on Tuesday the 25th, but the committee has 
scheduled a whole series of witnesses for that day, and we 
just could not fit the minister in without having witnesses 
from out of town change their arrangements. That is the 
only reason. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, it should be 
pointed out that there is a possibility, of course, that the 
house could adjourn by the hour of 3.30. Therefore, the 
idea of having as many senators as possible in this cham- 
ber, and the idea of full representation on committees, as 
well, are concepts that are not too incompatible. 


@ (1410) 


I want to report to the Senate that the question, indeed 
the problem, of scheduling meetings of Senate committees, 
and the setting of appropriate hours for those committees, 
is now under active consideration. We hope in a short time 
to establish a system of committee co-ordination in order 
to avoid scheduling clashes insofar as it is possible to do 
so. Some of the points that the Deputy Leader of the 
Opposition has just made certainly have validity. 


Senator Asselin: I hope you will take into account the 
small number of senators sitting on this side of the house 
when you are working on this problem of co-ordination. 


Senator Perrault: We are concerned about that problem. 


Senator Walker: And you are going to correct it? 
Motion agreed to. 


LEGAL AND CONSTITUTIONAL AFFAIRS 


COMMITTEE AUTHORIZED TO TELEVISE CERTAIN OF ITS 
PUBLIC HEARINGS 


On the Order: 


Resuming the debate on the motion of the Honour- 
able Senator Molson, seconded by the Honourable 
Senator Macdonald: 


That the Senate do approve the decision of the 
Standing Senate Committee on Legal and Constitu- 
tional Affairs to permit the televising of certain of its 
proceedings on an experimental basis only.—(Honour- 
able Senator Croll). 


Senator McElman: Honourable senators, with the per- 
mission of the Senate I should like to speak now. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is it agreed, honourable sena- 
tors, that Senator McElman shall speak now instead of 
Senator Croll? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Senator McElman: Honourable senators, I wish first of 
all to thank Senator Croll for his generosity in permitting 
me to take his place at this stage of the debate on this 
motion. 


Senator Flynn: Don’t mention it. 


Senator McElman: Let me say immediately that I sup- 
port the purpose of the motion that electronic broadcast- 
ing of certain proceedings of the Standing Senate Commit- 
tee on Legal and Constitutional Affairs be permitted on a 
purely experimental basis. Since the initial question con- 
cerning the propriety of the manner in which this matter 
was first brought before the Senate was raised by me, 
several honourable senators have expressed to me their 
mistaken conclusion that I opposed the proposition itself. I 
did not oppose it and I do not now oppose it. I do in fact 
support it. I am convinced that such an experiment will 
assist the Senate in any future consideration it may give 
to the electronic broadcasting of its proceedings either in 
the house or in any of its committees. 


‘Having expressed that agreement, I should be less than 
candid if I did not also say that I disagree with the manner 
in which this important subject was referred to the stand- 
ing committee. I disagree with the expressed view that 
that committee had power and authority to decide upon 
the matter without having first been so empowered or 
authorized by the Senate itself, and I disagree with the 
committee in so acting. I disagree with the way in which 
that committee, through its chairman, delivered a state- 
ment—not a written report—to the Senate, simply advis- 
ing the Senate of its decision, after it had become a fait 
accompli, on a very important matter that had not even 
been referred to it by the Senate. 


Finally, I disagree with some of the wording of the 
motion now before us, because in its present form the 
motion could be interpreted as giving approval to the 
course followed by the committee in this instance. That, in 
my view, would be a bad precedent. 

In all fairness it must be said that Senator Molson’s 
motion was drawn in haste, in an effort to bring some 
order out of the exceptional discussion which was then 
taking place in the Senate. 
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I will move an amendment to the motion in an effort to 
meet the concerns that have been expressed by several 
honourable senators in this matter, concerns that I share. 
One is that we must avoid the creation of a precedent that 
could hang around our collective necks like a millstone at 
some future point in time. It is significant that among 
those senators who have expressed their concern are Sena- 
tor Molson, long-time member and Chairman of the Stand- 
ing Committee on Standing Rules and Orders; Senator 
Grosart, a long-time active and productive member of the 
same committee; Senator Fournier (de Lanaudiére) and 
Senator Denis, who together have accumulated a total of 
over 80 years of experience in Parliament. 


Senator Flynn: It shows. 
Senator Argue: Perhaps that accounts for it. 
Senator Asselin: Is that a good reference? 


Senator McElman: I assure Senator Fournier (de 
Lanaudiére) that it was meant as a compliment. 


Senator Fournier (de Lanaudiére): Thank you. 


Senator McElman: These senators have knowledge of 
the rules, practices, procedures and privileges of Parlia- 
ment. I would also mention Senator Prowse, who served as 
an Opposition Leader in a provincial legislature before 
coming here some nine years ago; Senator Benidickson, 
with some 30 years’ experience in Parliament, Senator 
Carter, another veteran of both Houses of Parliament, and 
Senator Flynn, the respected Leader of the Opposition, 
with some 16 years of parliamentary experience. 


The point is obvious. When such a battery of 
experienced parliamentarians express concern and counsel 
caution over something that is being done, the Senate 
should take pause and consider cautiously the course to be 
followed. Hasty decisions are very often not the best 
decisions. We have now had such a pause and I am sure 
that many senators have used that time to study the rules, 
practices, precedents and privileges as they may be 
brought to bear in this instance. 


Honourable senators, with your indulgence and before 
moving an amendment, I would draw your attention to 
some of our rules as they may be brought to apply to the 
sequence of events under discussion. 


An old New Brunswick friend of mine, now departed, 
who was a tremendous woodsman and professional guide, 
used to advise: “If you want to know where you’re goin’, 
you have got to know where you've been at.” We should 
look at where we’ve been at. The Leader of the Govern- 
ment in the Senate received a request from a member of 
the press gallery asking permission to televise certain 
proceedings of the Standing Senate Committee on Legal 
and Constitutional Affairs. 


Senator Walker: May I ask a question? Is my friend 
referring to his friend K. C. Irving? 


Senator Langlois: He is not a member of the press 
gallery. 


Senator Perrault: He is not a New Brunswick 


woodsman. 

Senator McElman: Honourable senators, I do not recog- 
nize either the relevance or the purpose of the question. I 
do recognize that Senator Walker is a great friend of Mr. 


(Senator McElman.] 


Irving and I hope he will recognize that, although I have 
been one of Mr. Irving’s critics in certain respects, I am 
still one of his great admirers. 


Senator Walker: And one of his friends, I suppose. 
Senator Fournier (de Lanaudiére): Don’t be jealous. 


Senator McElman: As I said, the leader received a 
request from a member of the press gallery asking permis- 
sion to televise certain proceedings of the Standing Senate 
Committee on Legal and Constitutional Affairs. Senator 
Perrault referred the request to the committee. The com- 
mittee considered the matter—in camera, I understand— 
and decided to permit such televising. In some manner the 
press was advised of those events, and some senators 
learned of this for the first time by reading about it in 
their local newspapers. The Senate was later informed, on 
Tuesday evening last, of the decision reached by the com- 
mittee, but Senate approval of that decision was not 
sought. 
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What do our rules provide in such circumstances? Rule 
5(s), on page 4, defines the term “standing committee,” as - 
follows: 


(s) “standing committee” means a select committee 
appointed to consider and to report thereon to the 
Senate matters falling within the duties specifically 
assigned to it by these rules, and on other matters that 
may from time to time be referred to it by the Senate. 


Rule 67(1)(j), on page 34, provides for the establishment 
of a Senate Standing Committee on Legal and Constitu- 
tional Affairs, and sets forth those matters that shall be 
referred to it. It reads: 


(j) The Senate Committee on Legal and Constitution- 
al Affairs, composed of twenty members, five of whom 
shall constitute a quorum, to which shall be referred 
on motion all bills, messages, petitions, inquiries, 
papers and other matters relating to legal and consti- 
tutional matters generally, including: 


(i) federal-provincial relations; 

(ii) administration of justice, law reform and all 

matters related thereto; 

(iii) the judiciary; 

(iv) all essentially juridical matters; 

(v) private bills not otherwise specifically assigned 

to another committee, including those related to 

marriage and divorce. 
Rule 67(2), at page 36, provides for reference of residual 
matters to Senate committees. It reads: 

(2) Any bill, message, petition, inquiry, paper, or 
other matter which does not fall within the subject 
matters assigned to a standing committee under sub- 
section (1)— 

The one to which I have just referred. 
—shall be referred, as the Senate may decide, to any 
committee. 
One should emphasize the words “as the Senate may 
decide.” 
Rule 71, also at page 36, sets forth the powers that shall 
be conferred upon a standing committee. It reads: 
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A standing committee shall be empowered to 
inquire into and report upon such matters as are 
referred to it from time to time by the Senate, and 
shall be authorized to send for persons, papers and 
records, whenever required, and to print from day to 
day such papers and evidence as may be ordered by it. 


Under our rules, only one committee is empowered to act 
“on its own initiative,” namely, the Committee on Stand- 
ing Rules and Orders. This is provided for under rule 
67(1)(e), at page 30, which says: 

The Committee on Standing Rules and Orders, com- 
posed of twenty members, five of whom shall consti- 
tute a quorum, which is empowered on its own initia- 
tive to propose to the Senate amendments to the rules 
from time to time. 


Honourable senators, I suggest it is very clear that the 
Senate is jealous of its powers and that it exercises great 
care in delegating its powers even to its committees. 


The rules quoted are precise, explicit and clear. In the 
matter under discussion, the Senate did not empower, 
instruct or authorize the committee in question to consider 
or decide upon the question of televising proceedings of 
any committee. It was, I submit, entirely beyond the 
powers of that committee to either consider or decide upon 
such a question. Such a question can be decided only by 
the Senate, and if it should decide the question in the 
affirmative, it could then empower a committee to permit 
such televising of its proceedings by motion, as provided 
for in appendix II of our rules, at pages 114 and 116. 


Should there be any doubt concerning the relevance of 
the rules referred to, let us look at rule 1 on page 2, which 
is marginally noted, “Procedure in unprovided cases.” It 
reads: 


1. In all cases not provided for hereinafter, or by 
sessional or other orders, the standing orders, the 
rules, usages, forms and proceedings of the Parliament 
of Canada, in force up to the day on which the present 
rules go into operation, shall be followed so far as they 
can be applied to the proceedings of the Senate or any 
committee thereof. 


I need not stress that neither the Senate nor the other 
place currently permit electronic broadcasting of proceed- 
ings, except on very special ceremonial occasions. That 
fact, in itself, I suggest, constitutes precedent. It follows as 
day follows night that no committee of the Senate can or, 
indeed, should attempt to arrogate to itself powers that 
have not been delegated to it by the Senate expressly. 


All of what I have said to this point would apply if the 
subject under discussion concerned only a matter that 
could be referred or not referred by the Senate for con- 
sideration by a committee. I submit that it goes even 
deeper. I submit that it is a matter that involves the 
privileges of the Senate as a whole and the privileges of 
each senator. It falls directly within the privileges of the 
Senate, and it is an imperative of our privileges that the 
proceedings of the Senate and its committees be free from 
any and all outside or extraneous disturbances which 
would impede or inhibit the debate or the participation by 
honourable senators in the debates and proceedings. 


Let me refer to some of the recognized authorities on 
parliamentary procedure: Erskine May’s Parliamentary 
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Practice, Eighteenth Edition, and Beauchesne’s Parliamen- 
tary Rules and Forms, Fourth Edition, 1958. At page 76 in 
May, under the head, “Right to control Publication of 
Debates and Proceedings,” subhead “Lords,” is the 
following: 


Under the Lords’ Standing Order No. 15 the printing 
or publishing of anything relating to the proceedings 
of the Lords is subject to the privilege of the House. 


At page 75 the following: 


The determination of the Commons to secure free- 
dom of debate is connected historically with measures 
designed for the avoidance of publicity, once steadily 
enforced on grounds of privilege and now maintained 
in reserve for use in emergency—the exclusion of 
strangers and the prohibition of the publication of 
debates. 


And at page 132, under “Acts of Conduct Constituting 
Breach of Privilege or Contempt,” it reads: 


It may be stated generally that any act or omission 
which obstructs or impedes either House of Parlia- 
ment in the performance of its functions, or which 
obstructs or impedes any member or officer of such 
House in the discharge of his duty, or which has a 
tendency, directly or indirectly, to produce such 
results may be treated as a contempt even though 
there is no precedent of the offence. 


In Beauchesne’s Parliamentary Rules and Forms, Fourth 
Edition, citation 105(2), reads in part as follows: 


It seems that the first duty of Parliament is to keep its 
privileges and no rule or standing order should 
restrain its conduct when it must vindicate its 
authority. 


There is also a reference on page 97 of Beauchesne, citation 
106(2), which I think is relevant in that there is such a 
breadth of privilege and yet so little in writing on privi- 
leges. It reads: 


(2) The dignity and independence of the two Houses 
are in great measure preserved by keeping their privi- 
leges indefinite. If all the privileges of Parliament 
were set down and ascertained, and no privilege to be 
allowed but what was so defined and determined, it 
were easy for the executive power to devise some new 
case, not within the line of privilege, and under pre- 
tence thereof, to harass any refractory member and 
violate the freedom of Parliament. 
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There is one further quotation from Erskine May’s Par- 
liamentary Practice that I will give without comment. It is 
from chapter 10, “Breaches of Privilege and Contempts,” 
at page 143: 


The publication or disclosure of proceedings of com- 
mittees conducted with closed doors or of draft 
reports of committees before they have been reported 
to the House will, however, constitute a breach of 
privilege or a contempt. 


Honourable senators, there are numerous other refer- 
ences that could be brought to bear in this instance, but so 
many of them have to be read together in order to produce 
the intent. 
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Senator Walker: Could the honourable senator give us 
some references that are relevant? 


Senator McElman: I thought these were relevant. If 
they were not, that is unfortunate. If the honourable 
senator wishes to take part in the debate he is quite at 
liberty to do so. 


Senator Walker: I have already taken part. 


Senator McElman: I am sorry. I had forgotten what you 
said. 


Senator Argue: Let Senator Walker speak to the 
amendment. 


Senator McElman: The public is permitted, under privi- 
lege extended by the Senate, to attend sittings of the 
Senate and its committees. The same applies to the press. 
Both are required to interfere in no way with the orderly 
proceedings of the house or its committees. Neither the 
public nor the press is permitted to bring with them 
anything that may inhibit or interfere with the orderly 
proceedings of the Senate, such as typewriters, cameras 
and flashguns. It is a privilege that can be, and on occasion 
is, withdrawn. 


Television and radio broadcasting is another kettle of 
fish. The microphones, TV cameras, the glaring hot lights, 
the camera crews, producers and all the paraphernalia of 
the trade constitute a physical intrusion into the chamber 
or the committee room itself. They can inhibit, intimidate, 
disturb, distract, disconcert and discomfort. Their effect 
can be felt equally by honourable senators and by wit- 
nesses before the committee. 


Honourable senators, most debates do have their lighter 
moments, but I guess this is not one of them. I suggest that 
the element of humour was provided when Senator God- 
frey, so gregariously and vehemently supported by Sena- 
tor Riley, invoked rule 73 which reads: 


Members of the public may attend any meeting of a 
committee of the Senate, unless the committee other- 
wise orders. 


Senator Godfrey went on to say: 


I would think a television crew consists of members of 
the public. 


Perhaps he did not mean to be humourous, but as he spoke 
I found it hilarious to carry his thesis to the extreme. In 
my mind’s eye I could envisage the Toronto philharmonic 
orchestra as members of the public attending en masse a 
meeting of a committee, complete with strings, woodwind 
and brass in glorious action. 


Senator Flynn: Why Toronto? 


Senator McElman: Honourable senators, I submit that 
the admission of the physical accoutrements of the broad- 
cast media to our proceedings, either in the Senate or in 
any of its committees, does come within the scope of 
privilege, and only the Senate itself can decide matters of 
privilege. I remind honourable senators that when matters 
of privilege arise in a committee, the committee cannot 
decide. It is required under our rules to report progress, 
and to put the matter of privilege before the Senate for its 
consideration and decision. I repeat, only the Senate can 
bestow the benefit of privilege, because only the Senate as 
a whole is in possession of privilege. A committee, being 


[Senator McElman.] 


only a part of the whole Senate, cannot tamper with, 
expand, diminish or deal with the privileges of the whole 
Senate. 


If the Senate were to approve this motion as it now 
stands it would approve “the decision” of the committee. I 
suggest that such approval would give credence to, or 
recognize improperly as a precedent, a right of consider- 
ation or decision that the committee does not possess. The 
amendment that I will propose purposely avoids any refer- 
ence to any previous consideration or decision by the 
committee. 


There is one further item in the motion that requires 
clarification. The motion as it now stands refers to the 
“televising” of proceedings. It is my view that such ter- 
minology could unintentionally leave the Senate open to a 
charge of discrimination against radio broadcasters, and I 
will propose that the term “electronic broadcasting,” 
which includes both TV and radio, be used. It would also 
obviate the need for a further motion if. a request is 
received from radio broadcasters. 


Honourable senators, I have discussed my views—and, 
Senator Walker, only my views— 


Senator Walker: With a lawyer I hope. 
Senator Grosart: I hope not. 


Senator McElman: Oh, a good one. I have discussed my 
views in this matter with the Leader of the Opposition, 
Senator Flynn, the Deputy Leader of the Government, 
Senator Langlois, and with Senator Molson, the mover of 
the motion, as well as others. 


I cannot, of course, speak for any other senator, yet I can 
say that, although there may be differences of opinion as 
to how we may achieve a desired result, the common 
purpose is to resolve this question in a way that will 
respond to the concerns expressed by many members of 
this house, and that will avoid the creation of unintended 
precedents that could be embarrassing or detrimental to 
the proceedings of the Senate or its committees on some 
future occasion. 


MOTION IN AMENDMENT 


Honourable senators, it is with those purposes in mind 
that I now submit this amendment to the motion. I move, 
seconded by Senator Thompson: 


That the motion be not now adopted but that it be 
amended by striking out all the words after “That the 
Senate do” and substituting therefor the following: 


“empower the Standing Senate Committee on 
Legal and Constitutional Affairs to permit electron- 
ic broadcasting of certain of its proceedings, at the 
discretion of the committee, on an experimental 
basis only, while the committee has under consider- 
ation Bill S-19, intituled: ‘An Act to amend the Food 
and Drugs Act, the Narcotic Control Act and the 
Criminal Code’, it being clearly understood that 
precedent will not be thereby established for such 
electronic broadcasting of future proceedings of this 
or any other committee of the Senate. 


Senator Rowe: Honourable senators, I wish to speak to 
this amendment, but before I do so I believe Senator 
Neiman wishes to make some point on its legality. 


! 
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Senator Neiman: Honourable senators, I am not too 
concerned about the legality of the motion. In that respect 
I am in your hands. I am not quite sure if this is in order, 
but I wonder if there are not two questions to be decided 
here, the first of which is whether in fact the rules are as 
Senator McElman has stated them to be. There are a 
number of most knowledgeable and experienced lawyers 
in this chamber, and I certainly intend to refer to them so 
far as advice on the rules is concerned. I do not pretend to 
be an expert on the rules. 


It seems to me, however, that the part of our rules which 
Senator McElman quoted referred to the substantive 
powers of inquiry of Senate committees; it had nothing to 
do with what I consider this to be namely, a peripheral 
matter. This may not be a procedural matter, but it cer- 
tainly does not go to the topics that are actually to be 
discussed and considered by any committee. For that 
reason I cannot see how it could extend to this matter now 
under consideration. 


As I have indicated, I would defer to the more 
experienced senators with respect to this matter, but I do 
feel that we should settle, hopefully to the satisfaction of 
everyone, whether in fact the rules do state what Senator 
McElman says they do, namely, that this matter comes 
under the list of subjects with which a committee may 
deal. I do not consider that to be the case at all. 


Senator Godfrey: Honourable senators, I suppose I 
should make some comment upon the verbal spanking I 
received from Senator McElman a few moments ago. 


Senator Flynn: If I may intervene, I am not sure wheth- 
er Senator Neiman raised a point of order. It seemed to me 
that she did not, but I think it should be decided before we 
proceed. 


Senator Croll: I do not think she raised a point of order. 


Senator Flynn: I think the point Senator Neiman raised 
is a matter for argument, and not a point of order. 


Senator Godfrey: I would think so, and I was also going 
to comment on Senator Neiman’s remarks. 


I should explain that the committee met on Tuesday 
morning, and later, in camera, we discussed this question 
of televising our proceedings. When Dr. Bette Stephenson, 
President of the Canadian Medical Association, started to 
give her evidence in the morning, there was a crew of 
movie cameramen present, about eight or nine in number, 
who proceeded to record in a very noisy manner. I rose 
immediately to object, explaining that I could not hear 
what the witness was saying for the noise they were 
making. I asked whether the televising of proceedings was 
permitted, because, if it was, I was certainly against it—as 
much as I would be against the Toronto Symphony play- 
ing during the committee hearings while a witness was 
testifying. I was assured by the chairman that they were 
going to be allowed only 30 seconds which, so far as I was 
concerned, was 30 seconds too long. 


At any rate, when the committee was in camera the first 
questions I asked were: “Do television cameras make any 
noise? Will they disturb the witnesses? Can we carry on in 
an orderly fashion?” I was assured that they made no 
noise and would not disturb the witnesses, and on that 
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basis, and that basis alone, I then supported the idea of 
televising as an experiment. 


I believe, in spite of what Senator McElman says, that 
rule 73 is relevant, because otherwise the committee, so far 
as I was concerned, would certainly have ordered those 
members of the public, consisting of about 9 cameramen, 
who were making all the noise, to cease and desist and get 
out if they had remained for more than the 30 seconds 
allowed. 


I am slightly concerned that we are spending more time 
here wrangling about procedures than we should. I agree 
with Senator Neiman that this is a procedural question 
which does not go to the root of the references. But, so far 
as I am concerned, it is rather irrelevant at this time, and 
in my opinion Senator McElman’s amendment is accept- 
able. I say let us get down to it and decide the question on 
its merits, and not keep wrangling about what the proce- 
dure should be. 


The committee itself, having been advised that it had 
the legal power—and it was so advised by our own parlia- 
mentary counsel—realized that there could be some dis- 
pute about this matter, so right at the beginning it decided 
to officially notify the Senate so that if the Senate did not 
agree, or did not want the committee’s proceedings to be 
televised, it could, under the rules, instruct the committee 
not to permit such televising. The Senate has that power, 
so I say let us get on with it. As far as I am concerned, the 
one thing we should consider here is whether it is in the 
public interest to have these proceedings televised so that 
the public can see and hear what is going on in that 
committee. 


After hearing the evidence so far before the committee, I 
am most strongly of the opinion that the more widespread 
the publicity we give to the proceedings of the Standing 
Senate Committee on Legal and Constitutional Affairs, 
the better. But I am concerned that the truly interesting 
evidence we shall be hearing from now on will have been 
given without adequate coverage if there is any kind of 
filibuster or delay here. If that happens, then at least half 
of the purpose of televising these meetings would be 
defeated. 


I see no point in televising the proceedings of commit- 
tees which are considering ordinary bills, but the bill in 
question here is an extraordinary one that is attracting a 
great deal of public interest, and I think the proceedings 
should be televised. 


Senator Rowe: Honourable senators, I shall not debate 
at length the merits of whether or not television should be 
allowed in our committees. An important principle to 
emphasize here, however, is that any decision to televise 
the proceedings of any of our committees would create an 
important precedent. I have the utmost respect for the 
work of committees and for the tireless efforts of their 
chairmen, but no committee should have the right to make 
a decision of such significance on such an important 
matter without reference to the Senate as a whole. And if, 
as Senator Godfrey suggests, the parliamentary legal 
advisers have indicated that that right is deemed to be 
there already or is inherent in the terms of reference of 
committees, then I say that right should not be there. 
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The principal reason for my concern is that we are not 
dealing simply with one committee; we are dealing with 
several vitally important committees—committees which 
are important because of the importance of the matters 
with which they are concerned. To cite one example, the 
Standing Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs is meeting 
at least once a week, and sometimes more often, to consid- 
er relations between Canada and the United States. Obvi- 
ously, this is a most important topic, the discussion of 
which would be followed with a great deal of public 
interest. 


In my opinion, one committee, such as the Standing 
Senate Committee on Legal and Constitutional Affairs, 
should not be allowed to take a decision which would, in 
creating a precedent, have the effect of compromising or 
embarrassing the activities and proceedings of any other 
committee of the Senate—indeed, of all other committees 
of the Senate. In other words, in matters as important as 
whether or not a committee’s proceedings should be tele- 
vised, the decision should not be in the power of any 
committee, but should be made for the committee by the 
Senate as a whole. 


Senator Manning: Honourable senators, when this 
matter was first brought to the attention of the house 
many of us regarded it as a rather minor question: Should 
the committee, on its own initiative, make the decision 
involved or should it be a decision of the house? I certain- 
ly regard it as a rather trivial matter. Frankly, I am still 
puzzled as to why so many honourable senators feel it 
necessary to take so much time to debate a question 
which, in my view, is insignificant when compared with 
the many problems this country faces and which could 
more profitably be discussed in this chamber. 

@ (1450) 


As far as the amendment is concerned, I think it clari- 
fies, in a way that I assume most honourable senators 
would welcome, any ambiguity that may exist as to 
whether a committee, on its own initiative, can permit its 
hearings to be televised, or whether that should be a 
decision of the Senate at the request of the committee. 


Personally, I am quite in favour of the amendment, but I 
rise at this time to draw attention to another factor that is 
inherent in this subject, and certainly in the amendment, 
that I regard as more serious, or more important, than the 
technical, jurisdictional matter that has been debated. 


If any committee of this house decided that from the 
standpoint of public information it was desirable that its 
hearings on any subject be broadcast or televised, I think 
there would be very little objection from this house if such 
a request were made. What bothers me in this matter of 
precedent is that, as has been explained to the house, the 
televising of this particular hearing is not something ini- 
tiated by the committee. It came about, we have been told, 
as a result of a request from a member of the press 
gallery—in other words, a decision on the part of the 
electronic media that in their judgment it is desirable that 
this particular hearing should be televised. It is to that 
that I personally take the strongest objection. 

It seems to me that any decision to broadcast or televise 
the proceedings of this house or any of its committees 
should originate with the house or the committee itself. It 
should not be left to the media to decide that in one case 


(Senator Rowe.] 


they are interested in televising that particular hearing, 
and in another case they are not interested in televising it. 
I suggest that if we are going to consider televising com- 
mittee hearings on the basis of requests from the media, 
then we are accepting a precedent that is far more serious 
and far more important than the one we are discussing. 


I call the attention of the house to the fact that a 
number of Senate committees are considering legislation 
that is far more important to the Canadian people than 
these rather minor amendments to the Criminal Code and 
other statutes. 


Reference was made by my honourable colleague, Sena- 
tor Rowe, a moment ago to the Foreign Affairs Committee, 
which is discussing, or will be discussing, serious matters 
concerning the continuing relationships between our 
country and the United States. There is no request to 
televise those hearings. That is not a colourful thing that 
lends itself to emotionalism and sensationalism, and the 
media are not interested. 


The Banking, Trade and Commerce Committee has had 
under consideration legislation of great importance to the 
Canadian people. Certainly, amendments to the Income 
Tax Act, for example, legislation dealing with the control 
of corporations, and matters of this kind, affect almost 
every citizen of this country, but there are no requests 
from the CBC to televise those hearings. Why is it that 
this one particular bill becomes the subject of such a 
request? 

I think every honourable senator present knows that the 
concern of the media is to televise or broadcast that which 
lends itself to emotionalism and sensationalism. It helps 
their ratings, or increases the number of papers they sell, 
and so forth. That is the thing to which I take exception. I 
do not believe that this house should start on a course in 
which we are only going to consider television or broad- 
casting as a result of a request from the media. 


While I am quite in favour of the amendment, and while 
I am in favour of any committee having its hearings 
televised, if it decides and this house decides that that is 
important to the public of Canada, I am of the view that it 
should be a matter of the committee’s or the Senate’s, 
requesting the media to televise those particular hearings. 
It should not be the reverse process, where we merely 
become those who acquiesce in the televising of something 
which they select because it lends itself to their particular 
brand of emotionalism or sensationalism. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, we have lis- 
tened with great attention to the remarks of Senator 
Manning. He has made some interesting points. 


For clarification, however, let me tell you the sequence 
of events, because I do not want to be unfair to those 
whose responsibility it is to report the proceedings in this 
chamber and in the other place. 


I had a luncheon meeting with a prominent writer in the 
press gallery—one not associated with the electronic 
media—and he expressed the view on that occasion that 
some of the best work in Canada is being done by the 
Senate. He said, “It may be one of the most misunderstood 
bodies, at any level of government in this nation,” and 
went on to say, “I am one of those reporters who happen to 
read some of the reports of Senate committees.” In effect, 
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he said, “I am aware of the work going on in the Senate 
and, frankly, some of my associates have been less than 
fair in their treatment of the Senate and the senators. The 
trouble is that the Canadian people do not know enough 
about you, or about the important work you are doing.” 


He also said, “Take, for example, the current study of 
the subject of cannabis. That is a major bill before the 
Senate. You have done outstanding work in many areas. 
Look at the report on the mass media by the committee 
chaired by Senator Davey.” He talked about the reports 
produced by Senator Croll’s committees on poverty and 
aging, and suggested that it was incredible that so often 
the media are critical of the Senate and of senators. Some 
say how out of touch with everything the Senate is but, in 
fact, this body just happens to produce some of the best 
reports in this country today. ‘““As someone who has served 
at the provincial level, and in the other place,” I said, “I 
am consistently and continually impressed by the high 
standard of ability which exists in the Senate chamber.” 


He asked, “Mr.. Leader, why do you not do something 
about it? Why doesn’t the Senate communicate more effec- 
tively?” I answered, “Well, what do you suggest? It is your 
job to help explain the Senate better to the people of 
Canada.” 


In reply to this he said, “Let me be very frank with you. 
There are people who have been agonizing on Parliament 
Hill for years about whether or not the electronic media 
should be allowed in. They went through the same process 
years ago with respect to whether or not reporters could 
be trusted to report accurately, fairly and dispassionately 
the events in the house. But what do you do? Parliamen- 
tarians in both houses allow us to go to the galleries every 
day, and there we make arbitrary decisions with respect to 
those matters we believe to be matters of great public 
concern. Arbitrarily we choose not to write about other 
events. Take the discussions about the electronic media 
going on today. Why don’t you invite the television cam- 
eras in, even on an experimental basis, and let the Canadi- 
an people see the endeavour that goes into the work of 
your assembly? I refer, for example, to the current work 
regarding the cannabis bill.” 


It was after this meeting that I contacted Senator 
Goldenberg, and said, “Here is a suggestion from the 
parliamentary press gallery. What do you think of it?” It 
was not—and I want to be fair with the media here—a 
suggestion by anyone connected with the CBC, or any 
other television network. It was not a remark made along 
the lines of, “Look, it seems as though you are going to 
have some very interesting and controversial testimony on 
drugs. Let’s televise it!” 


It may be that the Foreign Affairs Committee, for exam- 
ple, will decide in the future that there is a matter involv- 
ing Canada’s relations with the United States, or the 
European Economic Community, which should be brought 
to the attention of the Canadian people, and will seek the 
support of this house for a proposal to televise certain of 
its hearings. This could apply equally to other questions 
involving other committees. 

I happen to think—and I know that most honourable 
senators believe this too—that the Canadian people do not 
properly understand the work done in this chamber, and 
so, perhaps, on this proposed experimental basis there 


should be an opportunity to show the citizens of this 
country some of the excellent and effective work being 
done here. 


That is the chronology of events. 


Senator Argue: Honourable senators, I was not in the 
chamber when this matter was first raised, but while 
listening to the debate today I wrote down one or two 
points—and I have them listed—before I heard the leader. 


@ (1500) 


As far as I am concerned, I congratulate the Leader of 
the Government in the Senate on taking the initiative in 
the way he did, to bring before this committee the televi- 
sion cameras. We complain all the time that the Senate is 
misunderstood and we complain that we are ignored, but 
so often when the press wishes to focus on us we become 
timid, frightened and worried about the press we are 
getting. Then a good deal of the time we also complain 
that we are not getting any press. 


Some of the discussions in this high-powered, high-level 
chamber do not impress me at all. I remember a discus- 
sion, one in which I took no part, as to whether we were 
invited to a reception arranged by the National Press 
Gallery. Apparently we found it difficult to decide wheth- 
er we should go or not go because we did not know 
whether we were included in the invitation. We spent a 
great deal of time in trying to decide that. 


I do not think the present question falls into that cate- 
gory at all. I think this is an important question. The 
House of Commons has been going from one side to the 
other on this very question and, apparently, they have not 
been able to make up their minds. I have no idea what 
they are going to do but, personally, I am very proud that 
the Senate is taking the initiative in being the first to have 
the television cameras in to publicize the proceedings of a 
Senate committee. 

What are honourable senators afraid of in having televi- 
sion cameras at Senate committee meetings? Are they 
afraid? If they are, then I don’t know what they are afraid 


- of. I am not a member of the committee in question but I 


certainly would not be afraid, if I were a member, to have 
them come in. 


When I sit in the gallery of the other place, or when I 
attend some of their committee meetings, and listen to the 
kind of shenanigans going on there and the mediocrity of 
their debates— 


Senator Walker: You should know. 


Senator Argue: I agree I took part in some of them, but 
they have got worse since Senator Walker and I left. I 
agree it was bad enough then. 


Honourable senators, we have nothing to fear and we 
should be pleased that the media has shown some inter- 
est—and I take it they have shown a great deal of inter- 
est—in this committee. 


Senator Manning, as is always the case, sounded very 
impressive to me, but I really could not see the logic of the 
point he was making. As I understand it, he was objecting 
to the method by which this was being brought about, 
namely, that the media had made a request. Well, I am 
glad that it has come about that way because it shows that 
the media is interested in something that is important. 
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As chairman of another committee I have quite a time in 
trying to get the media to think that some of the things the 
Standing Senate Committee on Agriculture is doing are 
important. Personally, I think its work is very important. 
When we bring a recommendation here on an important 
matter the chances very often are that the press will not 
give it any attention at all, although it may later get 
government action. On the other hand, if somebody some- 
where else raises the question, suddenly it becomes very 
important to the media. Certainly, in the past whenever 
such a thing was done in the Senate, it was not considered 
important by the media. 


Honourable senators, we should quit being so timid and 
so afraid. In this case the committee said, “We will let the 
television cameras in, and we will present a report to the 
Senate.” I think that was exceedingly responsible. I also 
think that the committee is master of its own destiny. 
Despite all the quotations from the books that have been 
put on the record today, I feel they have no bearing on the 
point unless the Senate itself decides it wants to lay down 
rules that the committees must follow. 


I was not a member of the Special Senate Committee on 
Poverty, chaired by Senator Croll, but I should be very 
much surprised if the television people did not get in on 
some of the meetings held by that committee in various 
places across this country. I am sure they did, and I think 
it was a good thing that they did. It showed good judg- 
ment on the part of the committee to allow them in, and so 
allow the public to see some of the proceedings of that 
committee. 


It is my view that the sooner this discussion is wound 
up and we decide that we are pleased to have the media 
come in and televise our proceedings, the better. The only 
thing I would say to the media is, “For God’s sake, don’t 
overlook the other important committees of the Senate 
and the work that is going on. Come around and see the 
rest of us work once in a while.” 


Senator Norrie: Honourable senators, I am getting a 
little bit worked up. I am not at all in agreement with the 
last speaker, although usually I am. I feel that if we bring 
in the media we are then intruding on the privacy of the 
witnesses, and we are intimidating them to a great extent. 
The witnesses, in many instances, may not be as free with 
their comments as they might otherwise be. I think Sena- 
tor McElman brought this point out very well, and I think 
it is an important one. 


Perhaps I am pessimistic but, in my view, the mood of 
the media is not always to be trusted, and I am very 
diffident about the parts of our debates that they are going 
to pick up and publicize. If they were to pick up the things 
that we treasure and love, and try to promote those, then 
that would be fine, but they can also pick up things that 
are not to our credit, and that is what I worry about. They 
may not be important things, but when shown on televi- 
sion screens they can look pretty bad. 


Those are the only comments I wish to make. 


Senator Goldenberg: Is Senator Norrie suggesting that 
we should also exclude the press? The press already 
attends the meetings of the committee, and it is free to 
report whatever it wants to report. 


(Senator Argue.] 


Senator Norrie: There is quite a difference between the 
two, in my experience. 


Senator Buckwold: Honourable senators, I should like 
to join the multitude of speakers in this deluge of advice. 
My own contribution is based on the fact that I personally 
have been involved in such a situation at a time when I 
was the mayor of a medium-sized city where meetings of 
the council were televised. In that small city council we 
heard many of the arguments that have been voiced here. 
However, eventually wisdom prevailed and we allowed 
the television cameras to come in. They were set up, and 
they did not interfere at all with our proceedings. All the 
warnings and grim forebodings that we heard today— 
selectivity, intimidation of speakers or witnesses, and all 
that sort of thing—turned out to be groundless. The fact is 
that after a very short period of time it seemed to be a 
quite natural thing. 


There was, of course, the odd person who liked to show 
off a little in front of the camera, but we get the same 
thing when it is known that the press is present. We have 
all seen it happen where the press has been present, and a 
certain type of person in political life has moved into the 
show, but that situation soon sorts itself out. In my view, 
warnings such as we have heard today really do not find 
justification in subsequent events. 


I consider that an elected city council is an important 
level of government, and by having its proceedings tele- 
vised a large number of citizens were given the opportu- 
nity to see and to hear what went on. Furthermore, they 
were given the opportunity to evaluate the performance of 
some of the people they had elected, and to judge the 
issues involved. In my experience this led to greater inter- 
est in civic affairs. 


Honourable senators, I pass that on for your consider- 
ation. It is a relatively small experience, but a good one. In 
my opinion, television would give the country the oppor- 
tunity to see the Senate in action. Whether that will be 
good or bad from our point of view is another matter. 


However, that is not my main reason for supporting the 
proposal of the committee. I do not care how it comes 
about. If we do not adopt the original motion then let us 
adopt Senator McElman’s amendment, because the public 
of Canada, on a major issue like this, is entitled to have as 
much information as possible. The subject is difficult and 
confusing and, at the same time, terribly important. For 
this reason I say that the easiest way to achieve what is 
proposed, and to avoid a procedural wrangle, is to support 
the amendment. Let us try it out. I am sure that after the 
experience we will agree that it is a major step forward in 
the political life of this country. 


@ (1510) 


Senator Denis: What was included in that program? 
Was it in toto, in extenso, or only in part? 


Senator Buckwold: It contained the items that were of 
interest to those who would be viewing it. In other words, 
it was not a continuous broadcast of the entire two-hour 
session. There was editoralizing, I suppose, from the point 
of view of the reporter and the television producer. We 
face that in any type of news report. Obviously, they will 
take items of the greatest interest and speakers who make 
the best impression—or the worst impression. 
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Senator Denis: Who chooses the parts of the proceed- 
ings to be shown? 


Senator Buckwold: The medium makes that choice. 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, it seems to me 
that the questions we have been debating are three in 
number. I do not know whether they are all related to the 
amendment before the house and I will not attempt to 
define what is or is not relevant to the debate. 


The first question put was whether a committee of this 
house has the right to permit the televising of its proceed- 
ings. This question is by no means resolved. I sense, 
however, that some senators have very definite views on 
the subject. Senator McElman is of the view that a com- 
mittee has not that power. I respect that opinion but do 
not intend to take sides. In my opinion the Senate should 
recognize, first, that this problem is far from resolved. It is 
a legal question and I do not believe that any decision we 
make by voting either for or against this amendment or 
the main motion will solve that legal question. 


The second question is, of course, whether it is desirable 
to have a committee televise or broadcast its meetings. 
This is a question of fact which can be ascertained by 
experience and debate. Again, however, no decision we 
might make on the motion or the amendment before the 
house would definitely resolve the question. If we decide 
finally that it would be desirable to televise committee 
meetings—and Senator Argue obviously has no doubt that 
it would be, but I am not prepared to follow him in this 
respect— 


Senator Langlois: He is an optimist. 


Senator Flynn: If we arrive at that conclusion, how 
should the committee proceed to have its sittings televised 
or broadcast? These are questions which go much beyond 
the amendment before the house. 


I will say, first, in order to clarify my position, that I 
was in committee when this matter was discussed and I 
wish to absolve the chairman of the committee from any 
responsibility in this respect. It is quite clear that we 
received advice that our rules do not prohibit a committee 
from deciding on such matters. However, since there was 
room for doubt, it was suggested that the committee 
inform the Senate, in order to enable this body to refuse 
permission if it did not wish the committee to proceed 
with the televising or broadcasting of its meetings. That 
was the only point, and I personally did not take sides. I 
did not know whether the opinion was right or wrong and 
I still do not know. Further, I do not believe I will form an 
opinion unless and until this matter receives much further 
study. 


I want to make it clear that I agreed that this was the 
manner in which to proceed, so that in the event the 
Senate was not in agreement it could so indicate. That is 
why I took the position that the manner in which we in 
the Senate could proceed, with respect to the information 
given to the Senate by Senator Goldenberg, was to say we 
did not wish the committee to proceed. Had we said no, 
that would have been the end of it and we could have 
considered the problem in another context than the pre- 
cise situation created by the information given to the 
Senate by the Chairman of the Standing Senate Commit- 
tee on Legal and Constitutional Affairs. 


It seems to me that we are now endeavouring to tackle 
the problem as a whole, whereas the idea is only to decide 
in this particular instance, which is the object of Senator 
McElman’s amendment. My only criticism is that Senator 
McElman backed his amendment by saying that he was 
against giving the impression that the committee could 
proceed in such a manner. I do not want this interpreta- 
tion to be given to this motion or his amendment. 


In conclusion, I would say that I would like to see this 
problem as a whole studied by the Standing Committee on 
Standing Rules and Orders, not merely this particular 
instance. But, in my opinion, the Senate as a body must 
not decide now on the entire merit of the question but 
rather must deal only with the particular instance with 
which we are presently faced. That is why I do not like the 
wording of Senator McElman’s amendment. I would not 
have wanted the amendment to indicate that we are 
empowering the committee, because we have not decided 
yet whether the committee had or had not the power to 
proceed as it did. My view at this time is that there is 
nothing in the rules to prevent a committee from having 
its sittings broadcast. 


As a matter of fact, as I remarked earlier, the Standing 
Senate Committee on Banking, Trade and Commerce, 
when it was considering fiscal reform, had part of one 
meeting televised without asking permission of the 
Senate. That committee was not criticized by the Senate 
for doing so. However, we should not make a final decision 
in this without having given it full study. 


Senator McElman cited that part of our rules which 
relates to usages and customs applicable in 1867. Of course, 
there was no television then, no automobiles, no printing 
as we know it today, or many other things, so it is out of 
context. 


Senator McElman: But there was privilege. 


Senator Flynn: There was privilege, of course, but it did 
not mean the same in those days as it does today. 


I have no objection to adopting Senator McElman’s 
amendment, except that I do not wish this motion in 
amendment to mean that we are deciding today that the 
committee did not have the power. If we come to the 
conclusion that it has not the power and we do not wish to 
grant that power to the committee in the future, that will 
be something for us to decide, but to decide in the proper 
context, not in the context of one instance. 


For these reasons, honourable senators, I would suggest 
that we adopt the motion in amendment as soon as possi- 
ble, with the understanding that a reference of the whole 
question will be made to the Standing Committee on 
Standing Rules and Orders. The reference should be, first, 
to determine whether the committee under our rules has 
the right to broadcast its sittings. The reference should 
call, secondly, for a study of whether it is or would be 
desirable for a committee to televise or broadcast its sit- 
tings. And, finally, if we come to the conclusion that it is 
desirable, the manner in which this right or procedure 
should be followed by committees in the future should be 
considered. With this understanding the Senate could 
adopt the motion without creating a precedent, reserving 
final decision for an occasion which may be more favour- 
able and, certainly, clearer than the present. 
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Senator Grosart: Honourable senators, in supporting 
the general position taken by the Leader of the Opposition 
I would, first of all, make the comment that everyone 
seems to want to conclude this debate after they have had 
their 15 minutes. I hope that some of the observations I 
may make will help clarify the situation. 


@ (1520) 


I agree with the Leader of the Opposition that we should 
not regard this as a precedent. We do not have to worry 
too much about that because, of course, the Senate can 
reverse its decision on such a matter at any time. Techni- 
cally, and probably, it is a precedent, because we have a 
motion of privilege. The matter was raised on a question 
of the privilege of the Senate, and the motion and amend- 
ment seem to me to be asserting that privilege. I do not 
think this is a terribly important matter. Had it been 
raised on another motion, the situation might have been 
different. 


My own position is the same as that of Senator Flynn. I 
have no definite opinion at the moment on either of the 
two questions which are before us, one of which is wheth- 
er the activities of a Senate committee should or should 
not be televised. 


My personal preference is to open up all our proceedings 
to all media. I have never been able to understand why a 
specific difference should be drawn between the various 
types of medium, particularly when they are together in 
the Press Gallery, all with the same basic privileges, the 
same rights of membership in the gallery, and the same 
rights to collect news and disseminate it as they see fit, 
subject to the normal rules relating to non-disturbance of 
proceedings, and so on. My own inclination is to come 
down very much in favour of that, because I think it is 
inevitable. 


As to the question whether the committee has the right 
to permit this, my own inclination is to say, “Yes, it has.” I 
am not arguing this didactically. I say that because there 
is no specific permission given to committees to admit the 
press. This is not specific. They can admit the press. It is 
not a very long jump to say they can also admit the radio 
and television people because, as a matter of fact, today, in 
normal conversation, when one says “the press,” one 
means the printed press, the magazine press, and radio 
and television. It is quite correct to say that when we 
mention “the press,” we include, in common language, all 
of those. 


I shall support the amendment, although I am not 
entirely satisfied with it. There has been criticism of our 
spending too much time here on procedure. I am all in 
favour of our trying to keep our activities in line with 
procedure, and I suggest to the chairman that had he done 
so in this case we would not have had all this long 
wrangling. When he made a statement purporting to be a 
report of the committee, there was in fact no report before 
the Senate. 


I shall not quote our rules too definitively, but we do 
have a rule which details the matters on which a senator 
may rise to speak, and it does not include a verbal report 
from a committee. That is rule 27. It is a quite specific rule. 
It would apply also to other irrelevancies which occur here 
from time to time. 


[Senator Flynn.] 


Secondly, our rules are quite specific in saying how a 
report of a committee shall be brought in. I refer to rule 78. 
Had Senator Goldenberg availed himself of it, there would 
have been no wrangling whatsoever, because that rule 
requires that a report be written. This rule refers specifi- 
cally to a committee report and one which is for informa- 
tion only. I will not read what the rule says, but that is the 
purport of it. 


This was a report of a committee for information only. 
The committee merely said: ‘“We have taken the decision.” 
Had Senator Goldenberg introduced it that way, under 
rule 78, he could have taken comfort from the fact that 
included in the rule is the statement that there shall be no 
debate, and he would have been home free, unless some 
honourable senator had read further into the rules and 
found that he had the right to refer the matter for con- 
sideration at a future date. I doubt whether that would 
have happened, and I am sure Senator Goldenberg would 
have been much happier had he followed this procedure. 


I suggest, as my defence of the comments I make from 
time to time on the rules, that if we keep to our rules we 
shall get through our proceedings much more simply. I am 
not myself a lawyer, but I am amazed that the many 
distinguished and eminent lawyers here, who have spent 
much of their lives reading and re-reading law, will not 
take the time to read the few simple rules of the Senate. 


Senator Croll: Who is paying for it? 
An Hon. Senator: They are too simple. 


Senator Grosart: With those reservations, it seems to 
me that the motion, as amended, takes care of the situa- 
tion generally. It speaks to both questions, and it does 
assert the right of the Senate—because it is a question of 
privilege—to empower the committee, and in this particu- 
lar case it approves the principle of televising the proceed- 
ings of the committee. 


This should satisfy all of us as being a way out of the 
impasse. We are in a complete impasse procedurally, 
because the matter would not be before us had it not been 
for Senator Molson’s motion, and it could only have been 
raised on a question of privilege. Personally, I commend 
the committee and the chairman on the decision to refer 
this matter to the Senate. In my opinion, it was a wise 
decision. 


I am not sure whether the Senate has the right to 
approve or disapprove the televising of committee pro- 
ceedings, but I do not think it is terribly important 
because, as I said earlier, it is inevitable that all proceed- 
ings of all committees of legislatures everywhere in the 
world will before long be opened up to television and 
other broadcasting media. 


I sympathize with some of the objections taken, but I 
would say also that if the worst happens, it probably will 
be no worse than what happens so often in the antecham- 
ber of the House of Commons when the television media 
intrude—if it is an intrusion—in a way that might not 
always contribute to the best interests of parliament. 
However, as the Leader of the Government and others 
have said, that is a risk we take, and we take the same risk 
with the press. 


I found it difficult to follow Senator Manning’s point, 
because clearly we are not going to decide what is of 
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interest to any media. They will decide that themselves. 
This has been going on from time immemorial. They are 
always deciding. It was nothing new that the press decid- 
ed that the Watergate affair was of general interest, or 
that the cost of ministers’ speeches—about which I read 
something yesterday— 


Senator Perrault: We would not have chosen that one. 


Senator Grosart: No. The press decided that the very 
large sums being paid for ministers’ speeches was a matter 
of interest to the public. I am sure it is. It was certainly 
interesting to me, because I have written a lot of speeches 
in my life but never received one cent for them. 


Senator Flynn: Be careful. 


Senator Grosart: The sensational one referred to cost a 
little under $2,000. 


Senator McDonald: I hope it made sense. 


Senator Grosart: I am surprised at that comment from 
Senator McDonald, because I understand the speech was 
from the side he generally supports. 


I support the stand taken by the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion, and I am of the opinion that we can resolve this 
matter, with the reservations I have made. 


Senator McDonald: Honourable senators, I had no 
intention originally of speaking in this debate, and after I 
resume my seat you may say that I should have kept to my 
original intention. 


The arguments which have been put forward appear to 
me to be somewhat ridiculous. Senator Grosart said he 
believes in television being brought into the Senate 
because it is inevitable. But so is death. I wonder what he 
will do on the way home. I do not know. Senator Argue 
said he believes in broadcasting, and the proceedings 
should be televised. 


@ (1530) 


We know that all the proceedings will not be televised. 
If television is allowed into meetings of committees of the 
Senate, or into this chamber, I am sure Senator Argue 
knows as well as I that the crew and the producer will 
editorialize. I am quite certain of the job they will do. We 
have already had some examples of the efforts of the 
media, including the electronic media, with respect to 
members of this chamber. If those are indications of what 
they propose to do in this committee, or any other commit- 
tee, or in this chamber, then God forbid, and I do not want 
any part of it. I would have no objection whatever to the 
media’s coming into this chamber, or into a committee of 
the Senate, to televise the proceedings, but that is not 
what they will do. They will televise only the spectacular 
and the ridiculous. 


Senator Grosart: Why not? 


Senator McDonald: It is the spectacular and the ridicu- 
lous that gets publicity. However, that is not the point I 
wanted to make. 


Senator Flynn: You are not the only one who has made 
other points. 


Senator McDonald: There are two points I want to 
make, one of them being as to whether a committee has 
the right to decide that television cameras will or will not 
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enter the committee room. In this connection, rule 73 has 
been referred to several times, and it reads as follows: 


Members of the public may attend any meeting of a 
committee of the Senate, unless the committee other- 
wise orders. 


That is true. Members of the public may attend in the 
galleries in this chamber at any time, unless this chamber 
decides otherwise. However, although members of the 
public are allowed in the galleries, they are not allowed to 
take notes, they are not allowed to talk, and they are not 
allowed to take pictures. There is a place in front of the 
bar, in both this chamber and the other house, and in the 
provincial legislatures, where the media—press, radio and 
television—are allowed to write. But rule 73 has nothing to 
do with the operation of the media in the chamber or in a 
committee of this house. 


Senator Flynn: Agreed. 


Senator McDonald: In my view, a committee of the 
Senate is a creature of the Senate, and the general rules 
which apply to attendance at committee meetings are the 
general rules which apply in this chamber. After 27 years 
of continuous service, in this house and the Saskatchewan 
Legislature, I am more convinced than ever that no com- 
mittee on its own has the right to decide to broadcast its 
proceedings, or have television cameras in the committee 
room. If that right does exist, it should be taken away. In 
my view, that is a decision which this chamber, and only 
this chamber, can make. 


Senator Flynn: And it will not make it today. 


Senator McDonald: No, and I do not think it should be 
made today. Whether we adopt the original motion, or the 
motion in amendment as proposed by Senator McElman— 
which is the one I prefer—I hope we will not make a final 
decision at this point in time. I agree with the Leader of 
the Opposition that this decision ought to be made, and 
probably will be made, at another time, or at least that a 
recommendation should be made to the chamber by the 
Rules Committee. I hope that procedure will automatically 
follow. 


I hope also that some day in the future, the privilege of 
informing the public in this manner will be extended to 
both radio and television. There is great benefit in this to 
the public, but there is also great danger, because the 
power of the media today, in my view, is even stronger 
than that of the Prime Minister. What individual in public 
life in Canada has daily contact with people from coast to 
coast by way of a syndicated column? No one. But the 
media has. The media has tremendous powers and, I sug- 
gest that because of those powers it has tremendous 
responsibilities. 

In my view, at least, one of the most irresponsible 
segments of society today is the press—written, spoken 
and visual. The press today is engaged in anything that is 
spectacular. If a bus runs off a cliff in Tanganyika today, 
the television news tonight will show the dead bodies at 
the bottom of the cliff. After viewing the late night news 
can you ever go to bed without risking a nightmare? 
Surely there are some happy happenings in this world that 
are newsworthy. Do we ever learn of them? 


Senator Grosart: Yes. 
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Senator McDonald: You must subscribe to some peri- 
odicals to which I do not have access. Do we ever see them 
on the news? Once in a while, but very rarely. I hope that 
when the privileges of the media, including radio and 
television, are extended to this chamber—and, I hope, the 
other place—more responsibility will be shown on their 
part to take the truth to the people of Canada, and not 
their version of the truth. 


Senator Cameron: Honourable senators, this is a discus- 
sion which is timely, and one that will continue—not this 
particular debate, but debate on this whole subject area. 
For that reason, it is important that we give some thought 
and time to laying down rules under which the proceed- 
ings of the Senate itself and of Senate committees will be 
covered by the broadcast media. We might very well give 
some consideration to asking the Rules Committee, as a 
special assignment, to discuss this matter and report back 
with a set of rules and guidelines for using the media 


effectively, or we might set up a special subcommittee to 
deal with the utilization of the media in broadcasting the 
proceedings of the Senate. 


An Hon. Senator: Question. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is it your pleasure, honourable 
senators, to adopt the motion in amendment? 


Some Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Senator Argue: Honourable senators, I was hoping that 
the amendment itself might be put. As far as I am con- 
cerned, I am opposed to the motion in amendment but in 
favour of the original motion. If the vote can be recorded 
on division, I am quite happy. 

Senator Flynn: On division. No “Argue-ment.” 

Motion in amendment agreed to, on division. 

The Hon. the Speaker: Is it your pleasure, honourable 
senators, to adopt the motion, as amended? 

Motion as amended, agreed to. 

The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 2 p.m. 
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Thursday, February 20, 1975 


The Senate met at 2 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 


Prayers. 


EMPLOYER-EMPLOYEE RELATIONS IN THE 
PUBLIC SERVICE 


SPECIAL JOINT COMMITTEE—CHANGE IN COMMONS 
MEMBERSHIP 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 
sage had been received from the House of Commons to 
acquaint the Senate that the name of Mr. Alexander has 
been substituted for that of Mr. McCleave on the list of 
members appointed to serve on the Special Joint Commit- 
tee on Employer-Employee Relations in the Public 
Service. 


VISITORS IN GALLERY 


Senator Fergusson: Honourable senators, I should like 
to draw your attention to a group of senior citizens in our 
gallery. They are from March Township and Kanata. They 
contacted me because they were most interested in seeing 
the Senate chamber at a time when the senators were in it. 
As the result of that contact they are here this afternoon 
to view our proceedings. 


DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Senator Perrault tabled: 


Copies of a Report entitled “Towards a Mineral 
Policy for Canada—Opportunities for Choice”, dated 
1974. 


Estimates for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1976. 


ELECTORAL BOUNDARIES READJUSTMENT ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—REPORT OF COMMITTEE 


Senator Goldenberg, Chairman of the Standing Senate 
Committee on Legal and Constitutional Affairs, reported 
that the committee had considered Bill C-370, to amend 
the Electoral Boundaries Readjustment Act, and had 
directed that the bill be reported without amendment. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the third time? 


Senator Goldenberg moved that the bill be placed on 
the Orders of the Day for third reading at the next sitting. 


Motion agreed to. 
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THE ESTIMATES 


NATIONAL FINANCE COMMITTEE AUTHORIZED TO EXAMINE 
AND REPORT 


Senator Langlois, with leave of the Senate and notwith- 
standing rule 45(1)(e), moved: 


That the Standing Senate Committee on National 
Finance be authorized to examine and report upon the 
expenditures proposed by the Estimates laid before 
Parliament for the fiscal year ending the 3lst March, 
1976, in advance of bills based upon the said Estimates 
reaching the Senate. 


The Hon. the Speaker: You have heard the motion, 
honourable senators. Is there unanimous consent? 


Senator Flynn: There is unanimous consent, but before 
the question is decided upon I should like to ask the 
Deputy Leader of the Government if this means that the 
bills which will confirm the estimates will be dealt with in 
the same way as any other ordinary bill, and may be 
referred to committee. 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, I can hardly 
give such an undertaking, because legislation is in the 
hands of the Senate, not in the hands of any individual 
member. I am afraid that the Senate is bound by its own 
rules, and that as usual this bill will be treated as a money 
bill and not as an ordinary bill. 


Senator Flynn: As a money bill? I was wondering 
whether the deputy leader had changed his perspective on 
such bills. 


Senator Langlois: I am afraid I cannot change the rules 
and practice of this house. 


Senator Flynn: You cannot change the rules, but you 
can change your own ways and means. 


Motion agreed to. 


EMPLOYER-EMPLOYEE RELATIONS IN THE 
PUBLIC SERVICE 


SPECIAL JOINT COMMITTEE—CHANGE IN SENATE 
MEMBERSHIP 


Senator Langlois, with leave of the Senate and notwith- 
standing rule 45(1)(i), moved: 

That the names of the Honourable Senators Cook 
and Stanbury be substituted for those of the Honour- 
able Senators Neiman and Riel on the list of senators 
serving on the Special Joint Committee on Employer- 
Employee Relations in the Public Service; and 

That a message be sent to the House of Commons to 
acquaint that house accordingly. 


Motion agreed to. 
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BUSINESS OF THE SENATE 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, with leave of 
the Senate and notwithstanding rule 45(1)(g), I move that 
when the Senate adjourns today it do stand adjourned 
until Tuesday, February 25, at 8 o’clock in the evening. 


Before the question is put, I should like as usual to give 
a brief outline of the work for the next week. The commit- 
tee schedule will be heavy. On Tuesday, the Joint Com- 
mittee on Regulations and other Statutory Instruments 
will meet at 9.30 a.m., and the Special Joint Committee on 
Employer-Employee Relations in the Public Service will 
meet at 11.00 am. The Standing Senate Committee on 
Legal and Constitutional Affairs will continue its study of 
Bill S-19, to amend the Food and Drugs Act, the Narcotic 
Control Act and the Criminal Code at 11.00 a.m. and also 
at 2.00 p.m. The Standing Senate Committee on Banking, 
Trade and Commerce will meet at 2.00 p.m. to continue its 
consideration of Bill C-40, to amend the Excise Tax Act 
and the Excise Act, and will then go on to deal with Bill 
C-29, respecting Canadian Business Corporations. In addi- 
tion, the Standing Senate Committee on Agriculture will 
hold an in camera meeting at 2 p.m. to complete its report 
on Bill S-10, to amend the Feeds Act. 


On Wednesday at 9.30 a.m. the Standing Senate Com- 
mittee on Banking, Trade and Commerce will resume its 
consideration of Bill C-29, and the Standing Senate Com- 
mittee on Legal and Constitutional Affairs will meet to 
hear the Minister of Indian Affairs and Northern Develop- 
ment on Bill S-20, to amend the Territorial Lands Act. 


On Thursday, the Joint Committee on Regulations and 
other Statutory Instruments will meet at 9.30 a.m., and the 
Joint Committee on Employer-Employee Relations in the 
Public Service will meet at 3.30 p.m. The Standing Senate 
Committee on National Finance will meet at 9.30 a.m. to 
continue with its examination of the estimates of the 
Manpower Division of the Department of Manpower and 
Immigration, and at the same hour, 9.30 a.m., the Standing 
Senate Committee on Banking, Trade and Commerce will 
again consider Bill C-29, and, time permitting, will then go 
on to consider Bill C-2, the Combines Investigation Act. 
That means there will be two committees meeting on 
Thursday morning. 


In the Senate we will continue to deal with the items on 
the Order Paper, and it is expected that the income tax bill 
will pass the Commons and reach us some time next week. 


Motion agreed to. 
@ (1410) 


TELEVISION 


COMMERCIAL ADVERTISING MESSAGE—USE OF PICTURE OF 
PARLIAMENT BUILDINGS—QUESTION 


Senator Davey: Honourable senators, I have a question 
for the Leader of the Government. On Friday, February 
14, at approximately 7.10 p.m., television station CBLT 
Toronto carried a commercial advertising message for 
Guaranty Trust. The commercial began with a full screen 
picture of the Parliament Buildings, which scene then 
dissolved into an office, purportedly inside these buildings 
and apparently an office of the Department of National 
Revenue. The tax collector, complete with green eye shade, 


{Senator Langlois.] 


sat at his roll-top desk and complained about tax revenue 
being less this year because so many Canadians are avail- 
ing themselves of a Guaranty Trust Retirement Savings 
Plan. The commercial closed with the sound of the clock of 
the Peace Tower striking in the background and, as I 
recall, another picture of the Parliament Buildings. I have 
a series of questions: 


1. Did Guaranty Trust receive permission from the Gov- 
ernment of Canada to use this picture of the Parliament 
Buildings in its advertising? 


2. Is such permission needed? 
3. If so, is such permission ever granted? 


4. Is permission needed from the Department of Nation- 
al Revenue for this kind of commercial approach and, if so, 
was such permission granted and why? 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, these questions 
are most appropriate and relevant, touching as they do 
possibly upon the privileges of Parliament. I have received 
representations from other sources with respect to this 
particular alleged commercial telecast. Apparently it is 
part of a campaign carried over a number of Canadian 
stations. Indeed, I understand that the same commercial 
message is being broadcast in the Ottawa area by one of 
the commercial stations here. While I do not have immedi- 
ate answers to the appropriate questions posed by our 
honourable colleague, I shall undertake to make immedi- 
ate inquiries and, hopefully, I shall have the answers early 
next week. 


WELFARE MINISTERS CONFERENCE 


STATEMENT BY MINISTER OF NATIONAL HEALTH AND 
WELFARE—QUESTION 


Senator Benidickson: Honourable senators, I would like 
to address a question to the Leader of the Government. We 
are all aware that in the last two days the Minister of 
National Health and Welfare has met with his counter- 
parts from the provinces. In my opinion the newspaper 
reports resulting from that conference are rather confus- 
ing. I find in checking Hansard of the other place that last 
Monday the minister promised to make available to mem- 
bers of that house the actual statement made by the 
federal Minister of National Health and Welfare to the 
conference, outlining up-to-date federal policy in the 
social welfare field. 


Will the Leader of the Government make an effort to see 
that members of this house are equally fully informed as 
to the policy outlined by the minister, particularly in view 
of the outstanding work carried out by the Special Senate 
Committee on Poverty a few years ago in the social wel- 
fare field and, in particular, the problems of the working 
poor? 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, I shall most 
certainly attempt to determine whether it would be possi- 
ble to have this document made available in some form to 
members of this assembly. It could be tabled here, or 
produced in some manner whereby the position of the 
minister can be made known to all senators. 
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STANDING RULES AND ORDERS 


APPOINTMENT OF COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN AND DEPUTY 
CHAIRMAN—QUESTION 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, may I ask the 
Deputy Leader of the Government if he would confirm the 
rumour that the Standing Committee on Standing Rules 
and Orders at its meeting today appointed Senator Molson 
as chairman and Senator Langlois as deputy chairman? 


Senator Langlois: It is not a rumour; it is a fact. 
Senator Flynn: About time. 


Senator Grosart: Honourable senators, as a supplemen- 
tary: were notices of that meeting distributed? 


Senator Benidickson: Yes, they were. I am not a 
member of the committee, but I received a copy. 


Senator Grosart: I am a member, but I did not receive a 
copy. 


Senator Perrault: Check your mail service. 
Senator Langlois: Do you have a strike in your office? 


Senator Walker: Honourable senators, I rise merely to 
state that a better choice of chairman could not have been 
made from the whole of the Senate. Senator Molson is one 
of the most distinguished men in Canada. We should feel 
proud to have him. 


CRIMINAL CODE (COMMUTATION OF DEATH 
SENTENCE) 


BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING—DEBATE CONTINUED 


On the Order: 


Resuming the debate on the motion of the Honour- 
able Senator Robichaud, P.C., seconded by the Hon- 
ourable Senator Eudes, for the second reading of the 
Bill S-21, intituled: “An Act to amend the Criminal 
Code (commutation of death sentence)’’.—(Honour- 
able Senator Bélisle). 


Senator Belisle: Honourable senators, Senator Hicks has 
informed me that he would like to speak today, and I am 
pleased to give way to him. I shall adjourn the debate after 
he has spoken. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, is it agreed 
that the Honourable Senator Hicks speak now instead of 
the Honourable Senator Bélisle? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Hon. Henry D. Hicks: Thank you, honourable senators. 


It is with some reluctance, but nevertheless a very 
sincere sense of duty and responsibility, that I rise to 
speak in support of Bill S-21, which, as you know, would 
have the effect of requiring a recommendation for clemen- 
cy before it would be possible for the Governor in Council 
to commute a death sentence. I should like succinctly and 
briefly, I hope, to state some of the reasons why I feel this 
bill should be supported. 


I start by saying that it has long seemed to me apparent 
that there are in our society some persons who by the 
monstrousness of their own actions forfeit their right to 
the protection of society, and I believe that society has the 


right to remove them. In early times, of course, the com- 
mission of murder brought forth acts of vengeance on the 
part of the relatives or dear ones of the person who was 
slain, and we have seen, in the evolution of human society, 
how public law has replaced private vengeance. That is as 
it should be. But I am not sure that it will continue to be 
so if the public law is not enforced strictly and if it does 
not, under some circumstances and in some instances, 
require the ultimate penalty of death to be exacted. 


This is even more true today in the enormous complexi- 
ty of modern society. With the rapidly increasing popula- 
tion, and particularly the agglomeration of people in large 
urban areas, the law must be firm and it must be 
respected. 


I am more concerned with preserving the quality of life 
for the vast majority of citizens who are law abiding and 
who want to pursue their own interest, happiness and the 
good life without being involved in criminal activities. 
Unfortunately, crime has existed in every society which 
man has known, and it seems to have become increasingly 
more violent in the decades since World War II. Iam more 
concerned, as I say, about the quality of human life than 
with the mere quantity of human life. I am also more 
concerned about the victims of criminal acts than with the 
criminals themselves. 


It is a strange thing indeed, when we are almost through 
the third quarter of the twentieth century that society 
pays little attention to persons who suffer as a result of 
the criminal acts of other people. There is no compensa- 
tion for a murdered man’s wife and children, who may be 
left without opportunities for education or security, or the 
services to which they should be entitled from society, and 
which had been provided for them by the head of the 
family whose life was taken by some person’s irrespon- 
sible and criminal act. 


Some societies today are beginning to look at means of 
compensating the victims of criminal acts. We should 
increase our endeavours to find ways of compensating 
victims of crimes, but at the same time I do not think we 
can afford to neglect punishment, even the ultimate pun- 
ishment of death, for the habitual murderer and the 
person who, as I say, by the monstrousness of his actions, 
forfeits his right to the protection of society. 


I know that those who oppose the death penalty under 
any circumstances arrogate to themselves a very special 
virtue, and suggest that anyone who questions the virt- 
uousness of their ideas is himself somehow or other lack- 
ing in feeling or sentiment, or is passionately concerned to 
see that the death penalty is exacted against someone else. 
I suggest that these people are themselves as highly emo- 
tional about their views as they accuse those who recog- 
nize the necessity of the death penalty under some circum- 
stances of being. 


@ (1420) 
Senator Flynn: Agreed. 


Senator Hicks: I am certainly not passionate about this. 
I am saddened by the necessity of expressing the views I 
have expressed here, and by the fact that there are mem- 
bers of our society who require us to take such an extreme 
measure. Nevertheless, I submit that my views are respon- 
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sible having regard to the necessity for an orderly society 
in the complexity of the late twentieth century. 


Furthermore, I suggest that those people who are 
categorically opposed to the death penalty under any cir- 
cumstances, even for those who have repeatedly, deliber- 
ately and viciously murdered—whether the victims be 
police officers, prison guards, or others—are persons who 
have had very little contact with the criminal element, 
particularly the habitual criminal. It may very well be 
that if they had a little more contact with such persons, 
they would find it necessary to alter their views. 


It will be gathered from what I have said that I am one 
who believes—reluctantly but, nevertheless, responsibly— 
that there are circumstances when the exacting of the 
death penalty is not only justified in the name of society 
but is necessary in order to preserve the stable society 
which supports the quality of life to which all of us aspire. 


I am not dealing with the question as to how the death 
penalty should be exacted, although I think in this day 
and age there ought to be a better method than the old- 
fashioned method of hanging. I think the law might very 
well be revised in that respect, and that some more 
humane method might be adopted in Canada for the 
taking of the life of the habitual criminal to whom I have 
been referring. 


But there is another reason why I would support this 
bill even if I did not hold the general views I have just 
expressed. I believe it to be essential for an orderly society 
that there be respect for the law. I think the law must be 
respected by persons in all walks of life, whether private 
citizens, people of influence, and even by members of Her 
Majesty’s Privy Council. I suggest that the way the Privy 
Council of Canada has been automatically commuting all 
death sentences in recent years is contrary to the spirit 
and intent of the law that is on our statute books today. If 
we believe that all death sentences should be commuted, 
then Parliament should face up to the subject squarely 
and amend the law so that the imposition of the death 
sentence is no longer possible in Canada. In the alterna- 
tive, we should not allow members of Her Majesty’s Privy 
Council to flout the law by automatically commuting all 
death sentences imposed by the courts. 


Senator Sparrow: Would the honourable senator permit 
a question? Are you suggesting that such action is against 
the law? You are not really suggesting that, are you? 


Senator Hicks: It is not against the law, but it is against 
the spirit and intent of the law. I am suggesting that if the 
Privy Council is automatically going to commute all death 
sentences, then we had better alter the law to eliminate 
the death penalty. 


I have already made it clear that I would not favour the 
abolition of the death penalty, but if that is the way we 
are going to act then I think that is the way in which we 
should do it, instead of going through the process of 
having judges and juries try persons, sentence them to 
death without any recommendation for clemency, know- 
ing full well that in every instance—and this has been the 
case for several years now in Canada—the death sentence 
will be commuted by the Privy Council to life imprison- 
ment, which normally amounts to a much shorter term of 


[Senator Hicks.] 


incarceration than the natural life of the person 


concerned. 


For those reasons, honourable senators, I regretfully 
believe that it is my duty to support Bill S-21, and I 
propose to do so. 


Senator Godfrey: Would the honourable senator permit 
a question? What would happen under this measure if 
circumstances came to light after the trial—evidence 
which was not available at the trial, and not disclosed at 
the trial—which would have resulted in a recommendation 
for clemency by the jury? Would you go ahead and hang 
the convicted person anyway? 


Senator Hicks: In that highly unlikely hypothetical 
case, it may very well be that there ought to be some other 
provision to enable the commutation of the death sen- 
tence. I think, however, that this is the same as the case of 
the innocent man who is actually found guilty and sen- 
tenced to death. That has only rarely happened in our 
history, as my honourable friend knows. 


Senator Thompson: Honourable senators, the honour- 
able senator has suggested in his remarks that those who 
are opposed to capital punishment really have very little 
knowledge of the criminal element. I think that is what he 
said. Surely he would not suggest that Arthur Maloney, 
one of our noted criminal lawyers, has less knowledge of 
the criminal element than honourable senators, and yet I 
understand that Arthur Maloney is one of the founders of 
the Canadian Society for the Abolition of the Death 
Penalty. 


Senator Hicks: There must be exceptions to the general 
statement that I made. I do not know the person to whom 
my honourable colleague has referred. My comment was 
certainly very general, and I recognize that there must be 
specific exceptions to it. 


Senator Walker: Honourable senators, that is a very 
good question. Knowing Arthur Maloney, one of the great- 
est of our criminal lawyers and a former colleague in the 
House of Commons, I know it is perfectly understandable 
why he should feel and think that way. Defending the 
alleged murderers, naturally he would feel the way he 
does, and so does any other criminal lawyer who is defend- 
ing alleged murderers. As Crown prosecutor over forty 
years ago, I saw the other side of it. These people would 
murder in cold blood, and when you saw the victim’s 
widow and children you got a different impression. That 
was the impression I got, the agony of a murder for those 
who are left behind. It is something that has always 
stayed with me, not to speak of course of losing the life of 
a good citizen as well. 


How anybody can say with finality that the death penal- 
ty is not a deterrent is beyond me. How do they find out? 
Is it by asking the people who have been found guilty of 
murder whether it would have made any difference to 
them, whether they would have committed the murder no 
matter the result? You might suggest to me that it does 
not make any great difference. You put yourself in that 
position: if you contemplated committing a murder— 
something that is unthinkable—would it not make an 
immense difference in your thinking as to whether or not 
you would go ahead with it? 
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This bill has a very limited application, limited to police 
officers. Every time a person is sentenced to death and the 
death sentence is commuted by the Cabinet, it has a tre- 
mendously demoralizing effect on the police officers, not 
only on the contemporaries of the police officer who has 
been murdered but on police officers across Canada. How 
can one expect a police officer to put his whole heart and 
soul into apprehending murderers and bringing them to 
justice, with all the months of work that involves, with all 
the risks they take in bringing it about, and finally having 
the person convicted, and then having our government 
commuting the death sentence? To me, it is ridiculous. If 
there is not a recommendation for mercy, for clemency, 
why shouldn’t the law of Canada be carried out? 


Senator Benidickson: Hear, hear! 


Senator Walker: Why shouldn’t it be carried out? Let us 
get away from sentimentality for a moment and consider 
the effect of this. 1 am not going to review it. I know there 
are those who will say it does not make any difference at 
all, but I say this is one instance, and it is the one 
remaining instance, of a death sentence that should be left 
on the statute books. This should be so, particularly 
because of the enormous increase in the number of mur- 
ders today in Canada. It is ever-increasing and ever- 
enlarging. Why? One of the chief reasons is that these 
murderers know that, come hell or high water, whether 
they kill or do not kill, they will be out of jail eventually, 
they will be out of penitentiary, and they can go on again 
to perform whatever other criminal acts they wish to 
perpetrate. 


Honourable senators, this is something we should take a 
stand on, not mixed with sentimentality. If you ever faced 
the problems that a Crown prosecutor or Crown attorney 
has to face, you would realize what this means. Do not go 
back on this. Do not go back on this last attempt to bring 
law and order to murderers. Do not demoralize the police 
any more than they have been demoralized already. I say 
to you, aside from whatever party you are in—this is 
something that transcends parties—this is something that 
should remain. I say that with the greatest sincerity of 
which I am capable. 


Senator Asselin: May I ask Senator Hicks a question? 
Senator Hicks: Certainly. 


Senator Asselin: This bill tends to limit the effect of the 
royal prerogative. Do you think this bill is legal constitu- 
tionally? I refer particularly to section 686 of the Criminal 
Code, which says: 


Nothing in this Act in any manner limits or affects 
Her Majesty’s royal prerogative of mercy. 


Senator Hicks: That question could more properly be 
addressed to the sponsor of the bill. I do not think I am 
competent to judge that at this time. I suspect, however, 
that even the royal prerogative, in the kind of society we 
live in in Canada, has to be exercised within the statute 
law of the country, and that, if we amend the Criminal 
Code to this effect and thus limit the royal prerogative of 
mercy by a specific wording of the section of the Criminal 
Code being amended, probably this will take precedence 
over the general statement to which my honourable friend 
has just referred. 
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Senator Connolly: Honourable senators, I believe there 
is a difference between the royal prerogative of mercy, the 
source for which I believe is the Articles of Appointment 
of the Governor General, and what is dealt with here, 
which appears to be merely a statutory power to commute 
the death penalty under section 684 of the Criminal Code. 
Presumably, that is a matter of criminal law and is within 
the jurisdiction of the federal Parliament. I understand 
that it is that section under which the Cabinet today 
commutes those sentences. 


As a matter of fact, I do not think the royal prerogative 
of mercy has been resorted to as such within this century. 
Senator Walker would know whether or not that is true, 
but I believe it to be the case. What is used today is the 
statutory power to commute under the Criminal Code, and 
for all practical purposes it does not really matter very 
much. It would not matter even if the statute were amend- 
ed as proposed, because the royal prerogative would prob- 
ably still apply. It would still exist. 


Senator Flynn: But would the power of commuting 
under the Criminal Code still be used in the same way as 
it is used today? 


Senator Connolly: I think it would depend entirely on 
the practice of the government of the day. 


Senator Grosart: May I point out to the honourable 
senator that the bill before us specifically refers to the 
prerogative. It says, “notwithstanding the prerogative.” 


Senator Asselin: Yes, it does. That is the main purpose 
of the bill. 


Senator Connolly: Then perhaps it is seeking to modify 
the prerogative as well. 


Senator Grosart: Yes, that is the purpose. 


Hon. Sidney L. Buckwold: Honourable senators, I 
happen to be one who supported the bill that was passed at 
the end of 1973. At that time we had a long and sometimes 
acrimonious debate in which the death penalty was thor- 
oughly discussed in every aspect. I am convinced that 
even if we were to hang every murderer, it would not 
make any substantial difference in the number of murders 
committed in the country. Certainly, the statistics are 
there to prove that, if statistics are to be used. On the 
other hand, there is no doubt that the present mood of the 
country is reflected in Bill S-21, sponsored by Senator 
Robichaud, and, personally, I am prepared to go as far as 
saying that I believe the time has come when, in general, 
the principles of the bill should be evoked; that it is time 
we asked the government to take a look at this whole 
situation. I have a feeling that this is what Senator Robi- 
chaud is really trying to accomplish. 


I should like to say to Senator Hicks that unfortunately 
there are many times when innocent men have been con- 
victed. I know that from my reading and from a recent 
discussion I had with a very good friend, although a 
colleague of my friends across the way, the former Prime 
Minister, the Right Honourable John Diefenbaker, who 
holds sincere and personal views on this matter. He 
indicated to me that it had happened that innocent men 
had been sent to the gallows, or otherwise executed, when 
evidence later proved that in fact they had not been guilty. 
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Indeed, Mr. Diefenbaker mentioned one particular case 
that he personally had lost. It was one of the few, by the 
way, in which this circumstance prevailed. 


Senator Bélisle: Honourable senators, may I speak on a 
point of order? I am always quite liberal in my views, but 
I should like to point out that I gave my place to Senator 
Hicks. Obviously, if honourable senators wish to ask ques- 
tions, that is their prerogative, but if they are going to 
make speeches, then I shall take my turn. I would remind 
the house that after Senator Hicks’ speech and the ques- 
tions put to him, I have adjourned the debate. 


Senator Buckwold: In this respect I am in your hands, 
honourable senators. I had no intention of interfering with 
the right of Senator Bélisle to hold the floor. As a matter 
of fact, I did not realize he intended to adjourn the debate 
at that moment. If I may be permitted to continue, I shall 
not be too long. 


Senator Walker: Continue. 
Senator Asselin: Go ahead. 


Senator Denis: You cannot adjourn a debate ahead of 
time. Carry on. 


Senator Buckwold: If you will allow me, I will continue. 
However, I have so much respect for Senator Bélisle that I 
hesitate to take away any of the things he might wish to 
say. 


Senator Bélisle: We shall no doubt be enriched by what 
you gentlemen may want to add. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, in my 
opinion we should let all those wishing to participate in 
the debate speak as they desire to, and if Senator Bélisle 
then wishes to move the adjournment of the debate he will 
be free to do so. 


Senator Bélisle: I thought, Madam Speaker, that I had 
done so after Senator Hicks was through. I moved the 
motion that the debate be adjourned. However, if my voice 
was not loud enough then, I am willing to do it again, and 
if anyone wants to ask questions, I welcome them, but not 
a speech. 


Senator Prowse: Honourable senators, with all due 
respect to the right of a senator to move the adjournment 
of a debate, I think the practice has always been that we 
are free to debate. Without intending to interfere with 
Senator Bélisle’s right to move the adjournment of the 
debate, I should like to give notice now that as soon as 
Senator Buckwold is finished, with your permission I 
intend to discuss the matter myself for a few moments. It 
is a most important question. 


Senator Buckwold: Honourable senators, if I may con- 
tinue, I had indicated that there have been times in the 
past when evidence has come to light, on the basis of 
which a very strict following of this particular bill would 
quite possibly result in an innocent man’s going to the 
gallows—I repeat “possibly.” I suggest that a hidebound 
following of this measure, even to the point, in my opin- 
ion, of eliminating the prerogative of mercy, would be to 
do something that is not in the British tradition of law, 
justice and mercy. In fact, the bill as we have it today 
dramatically draws to our attention the situation as it is 
developing, and I think that is a good thing in the sense 


[Senator Buckwold.] 


that it will point out to the people of Canada the concern 
of this particular body with respect to this whole business 
of commutation of death sentences. 


I should like to suggest that a more effective approach— 
an approach which might evoke a more direct response 
from the government—would be a resolution of the Senate 
to the following effect: We senators think that this should 
be the law, and we urge the Privy Council to carry out the 
terms of the present law within the limits of humanity 
and justice. I firmly believe a resolution of that nature 
would receive widespread support. It would be merely an 
address to the Privy Council suggesting that honourable 
senators feel it would be proper for the Privy Council to 
carry out the terms of the act, keeping in mind the bounds 
of justice and mercy that I suppose always have to be 
present in the administration of the Criminal Code. 


@ (1440) 


Therefore, I say that I cannot support this bill, because I 
think it is too strict. In fact, I think it would probably do 
more harm than good. I support the spirit, or the principle, 
of the bill, but I would hope that in due course a resolu- 
tion, or an address, will go forward to the Privy Council, 
suggesting that the terms of the law be carried out to the 
best of the ability of that body. 


Senator Flynn: May I put a question to Senator Buck- 
wold? Does he not believe that this warning to the govern- 
ment would have been more convincing if the Senate had 
voted down the last bill, to continue the five-year experi- 
ment, and returning thereby to the old distinction be- 
tween capital and non-capital murder? 


Senator Buckwold: I am not really prepared to accept 
that, because I think the people of Canada are not, at the 
present time, prepared to accept the complete abolition of 
capital punishment. I have said that I personally am now 
coming to the point at which I support the kind of things 
that Senator Robichaud is proposing in this bill, within 
the context of the limitations I have brought to the atten- 
tion of the house. 


Senator Flynn: You read my question tomorrow. 


Hon. J. Harper Prowse: Honourable senators, first of all, 
I would like to get certain things clear. I have the Crimi- 
nal Code in front of me. Section 684 is subject to section 
686, which provides: 
Nothing in this Act in any manner limits or affects 
Her Majesty’s royal prerogative of mercy. 
Section 684, therefore, is not talking about Her Majesty’s 
prerogative of mercy at all. It is talking about a responsi- 
bility which is placed by the code on the Cabinet of this 
country. 


Senator Flynn: No. 

Senator Prowse: Yes. Just so we do not have to argue 
unnecessarily, let me read this damned code to you. 

Senator Flynn: Which code? 

Senator Prowse: The Criminal Code. Section 671 reads: 


(1) A judge who sentences a person to death shall 
appoint a day for the execution of the sentence, and in 
appointing that day shall allow a period of time that, 
in his opinion is sufficient to enable the Governor 
General to signify his pleasure before that day, and 
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shall forthwith make a report of the case to the Solici- 
tor General of Canada for the information of the 
Governor General. 


(2) Where a judge who sentences a person to death 
or any judge who might have held or sat in the same 
court considers 


(a) that the person should be recommended for the 
royal mercy, or 


(b) that, for any reason, it is necessary to delay the 
execution of the sentence, 


the judge may, at any time, reprieve the person for 
any period that is necessary for the purpose. 


Then, before the sentence can be carried out, these 
certificates are sent. The Governor in Council then either 
gives permission for the execution of the sentence, or stops 
it. 

I do not want to bore you with figures—they are of no 
use here at all—but in each of the past two years there 
have been three cases where people have been sentenced 
to death and where the sentence has been commuted. In 
each year in two out of those three cases there was a 
recommendation of mercy from either the judge or the 
jury, or both, so that in each year there was one person, 
and one person alone, who would have been affected by 
this bill. 


The reason for this debate, and the reason this subject 
has been raised—it is an understandable one, it is a human 
one, and God forgive us all for our feelings—is that some 
heinous things have been happening. But nothing that we 
do here can undo what has been done. If you think the 
monsters who killed those policemen in Moncton would 
have been stopped, or deterred for a moment, by any kind 
of legislation, you are living in a dream world. 


I do not for a moment claim for myself the ability to see 
truth. I see truth as best I am able to see it, and I grant to 
everyone else in this chamber the same capacity. I admit 
that I may be wrong, and I believe that you may be wrong. 
There is no way by which any of us can know if we are 
right. However, let me tell you of something that hap- 
pened not so long ago. 


At the end of the Second World War we had a series of 
trials at Nuremberg where we brought before the court 
men who were charged with ordering people to be killed 
for certain things done during the war. Person after 
person came forward and said, “I was a servant of my 
country, and I obeyed my country’s laws.” The principle 
was laid down at Nuremberg, for whatever it may be 
worth, that a soldier in battle—surely under greater stress 
than civilians in ordinary life—who gets an order from his 
commanding officer to do something to somebody, but 
whose conscience tells him, or ought to tell him, that the 
thing he is being ordered to do is wrong, cannot say, when 
he is brought before the courts, “I was the instrument of 
my government.” He stands there as an individual to 
answer for his actions. 


I happen to have had the responsibility twice in my 
life—and God knows that was often enough—of having on 
my back and in my hands the lives of two men, when I 
pleaded for them before the court. Neither of those men 
was hanged, but let me assure you that unless you have 
had that experience you just cannot know how difficult it 


is. Nor can you know how much more difficult it would be 
if you were the Solicitor General, and you believed with 
all your heart and soul that it is wrong to take a life under 
any circumstances, and because of an act like this you 
were forced to sign the papers. True, you could resign your 
post, but let me tell you something of our history. 


There was a person called Thomas Scott, and there was 
another person called Louis Riel. Thomas Scott was tried 
by a court of the de facto government set up during the 
1870 disturbances in Manitoba, and sentenced to death by 
that court. Louis Riel did not know whether to let the 
sentence be carried out or not, but among the people who 
supported him feeling was running so high in favour of 
the death of this person that he let the law take its course, 
and Thomas Scott was shot. 


In 1885 Louis Riel was found guilty of treason, and 
sentenced to be hanged. There were voices that cried out 
for clemency; there were voices that cried out for ven- 
geance. The government in the end yielded to pressure, as 
Louis Riel, ironically, had yielded to the political pressure 
exerted on him in his own day, and permitted the law to 
take its course. Louis Riel was hanged, and I do not think 
that any objective student of our history today will view 
that incident with any pride at all. It was a straight case of 
political pressure interfering with the actions of ministers 
of the Crown. How different are we today? 


A juror who tried Louis Riel later said, “We tried Louis 
Riel for treason, but we sentenced him to hang for the 
murder of Thomas Scott.” If that is something that we as 
Canadians should take pride in, then I don’t know what 
we have to do to be ashamed. 


@ (1450) 


I believe that it is completely wrong to take a life, and in 
that belief I am in good company. Clarence Darrow, who 
was possibly the greatest pleader we have had on this 
continent, talked of “judicial murder.” You can talk about 
cold-blooded murder all you want, but what can be more 


‘cold-blooded than the judicial murder that takes place 


when a man is executed; where people sit quietly around a 
table and say, “Let it go,” and where someone signs a 
document and somebody else hires someone to do the 
deed? Would any one of you be prepared to be the hang- 
man or the executioner? What kind of people do they get? 
As I say, honourable senators, there is nothing more cold- 
blooded than judicial murder. 


I have no brief for these people who are properly called 
monsters. But then I come to the one thing that concerns 
me, which is that unless the policemen feel they are doing 
a job which needs to be done, unless the policemen can 
feel that the public values them, and unless we can let the 
policemen do their job with peace of mind, they are not 
going to be as effective as they should be. And so I find 
myself now in the terrible position where I have to say, 
“Must I risk Nuremberg, must I risk my soul, must I 
outrage my conscience, in order to allow the police to do 
their job?” I do not believe that in a democracy we really 
have the right to give people what we are sure is good for 
them, whether they want it or not. I think we have the 
responsibility to try to get them to agree with us, and 
when it comes to the taking of a human life let us be sure 
we know what we are doing. 
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After all the court procedures have been completed, the 
law requires the Cabinet to study the whole record. Of 
course, it is done for them because the ministers do not 
have the time to do it themselves. They are not entitled 
legally to substitute their judgment for that of the judge, 
because the judge is not given any alternative but to 
sentence an accused to death if the jury finds him guilty. 


Senator Robichaud: That is not so. 


Senator Prowse: I beg your pardon, it is so. The judge 
has no alternative but to impose sentence of death if a 
jury brings in a verdict of guilty. The jury may add a 
recommendation for mercy or clemency, and if they do not 
the judge may ask them if they wish to do so. But once a 
verdict of guilty is returned, either with or without a 
recommendation for mercy, the judge can do one thing 
and one thing only under the statute, and that is sentence 
the man to be hanged, and set the date. 


The documents have to go to the Governor in Council, 
and the Governor in Council has to have time to go over 
the whole case. Under our system of law, no reviewing 
court has the right to substitute its judgment for that of 
the court it is reviewing. It can find fault in the procedure 
or in the reasoning of the judge, and order a new trial, but 
it cannot simply substitute its own judgment. At the 
present time, unless there is something that appears to the 
Cabinet not to have been properly considered by those 
who have dealt with the case previously, or further infor- 
mation is brought forward, they cannot say, “You made 
the wrong decision; the guy was not guilty.” They cannot 
do that; they are simply given the right, which the judge is 
not given, of varying the sentence. 


So when you say they are breaking the law, you are 
publicly confessing that you do not know, and have not 
taken the trouble to find out, what the law is. In fact, all 
they are doing is carrying out the law—perhaps in a way 
that you do not agree with. 


If you want to change this, you can change it. But I 
submit to you what has happened following Nuremberg. 
The Americans have had all the trouble they had with the 
Vietnam war because it was a war that was not important 
enough for their government to formally declare war. On 
the basis of the Nuremberg decision, thousands of young 
Americans said, “If it is not important enough for my 
country to declare war, then it is not important enough for 
me to go out and commit murder,” and so they would not 
join their armed forces. 


The question we have to consider is this: Just how upset 
are the police? How far are the law-enforcement agencies 
actually being interfered with? The point that worries me 
more than anything else is that if they feel they are being 
interfered with, we are almost inviting them to take the 
law into their own hands to bring us back bodies, and not 
people who are charged and accused, when they go looking 
for criminals. Let us not confuse vengeance with justice, 
honourable senators, because vengeance and justice are as 
opposed as the poles. 


It is said that this will deter killers. If you look at the 
evidence in any one of these cases where there has been a 
murder, particularly those cases where there has been a 
killing that results in what we call capital murder, I 
warrant that you will not honestly say to yourself that 
the murderer for one moment considered the possibility of 
being hanged. That person either did not care, or more 
probably in his arrogance—because these people take to 
themselves the right to take life—he took it for granted 
that he was not going to be caught. 


We are not moving into a more civilized world; we are 
not moving into a world of greater justice. So the one 
thing we have to do—and God help us, we do have to do 
it—is consider carefully how we do the greatest harm. If 
you were in the Cabinet now, would you hang this one 
person, who is now sitting in a prison cell, waiting, 
because every vengeful voice in the country is yelling for 
vengeance? Or would you coolly and dispassionately ask 
yourself, ‘““‘How do I serve my conscience, my God and my 
country?” 


That is our responsibility, honourable senators. And the 
way I must discharge my responsibility is to vote against 
this bill, which interferes far more than it appears to do 
with a right that has been exercised for more than 500 
years, the constitutional right of the Governor in Council 
to exercise the prerogative of mercy. In any event, I do not 
think we have the right to pass this bill. I am not at all 
sure how we can change the Constitution and interfere 
with that royal prerogative which has always existed. 


Honourable senators, I hope what I have said will help 
you to come to your own decision on this very serious and 
important matter. 


@ (1500) 


Senator Bélisle: Honourable senators, before moving the 
adjournment of the debate I would like to make a correc- 
tion. The sponsor of the bill was quite clear when he said 
that he wished this debate to be rational and unemotional. 
It is quite obvious that we are debating the whole spec- 
trum of capital punishment, which you, Senator Prowse, 
said we should. I am already on record as saying that I am 
a liberal-minded person when it comes to assistance. I am 
also on record as saying that anything said today by 
honourable senators would enhance the debate, and we 
would be enriched by it. My correction is this. I must 
exclude from that statement the words of the honourable 
gentleman who just damned our Criminal Code. I feel that 
if we permit one of our colleagues in this house to use the 
word “damned,” a word which is uncalled for in this 
chamber, then we permit disrespect for one of our most 
important statutes. 


Senator Prowse asked what we have to do to be 


ashamed? We can be ashamed of the word he pronounced. 
I shall not repeat it. 


Senator Prowse: If the honourable senator will permit, I 
apologize for an unfortunate slip of the tongue. That is all 
it was, a careless slip of the tongue, and I am sorry. 

On motion of Senator Bélisle, debate adjourned. 

The Senate adjourned until Tuesday, February 25 at 8 
p.m. 
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Tuesday, February 25, 1975 


The Senate met at 8 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 
Prayers. 


DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Senator Perrault tabled: 


Lists of shareholders in the Chartered Banks of 
Canada as at the end of the financial years ended in 
1974, pursuant to section 119(1) of the Bank Act, Chap- 
ter B-1, R.S.C., 1970. 


List of shareholders in the Montreal City and Dis- 
trict Savings Bank as at October 31, 1974, pursuant to 
section 101(1) of the Quebec Savings Banks Act, Chap- 
ter B-4, R.S.C., 1970. 


Report of the Ministry of State for Urban Affairs for 
the fiscal year ended March 31, 1974, pursuant to 
section 22 of the Ministries and Ministers of State Act, 
Part IV of Chapter 42, Statutes of Canada, 1970-71-72. 


Copies of Statement made by the Minister of Trans- 
port on February 20, 1975, respecting the new Toronto 
International Airport at Pickering. 


Report on operations under the Regional Develop- 
ment Incentives Act for the month of November 1974, 
pursuant to section 16 of the said Act, Chapter R-3, 
R.S.C., 1970. 


BANKING, TRADE AND COMMERCE 


COMMITTEE AUTHORIZED TO MEET DURING SITTING OF 
SENATE 


Senator Langlois, with leave of the Senate and notwith- 
standing rule 45(1)(a), moved: 


That the Standing Senate Committee on Banking, 
Trade and Commerce have power to sit while the 
Senate is sitting tomorrow, Wednesday, February 26, 
1975, and that rule 76(4) be suspended in relation 
thereto. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, you have 
heard the motion. Is there unanimous consent? 


Senator Grosart: Explain. 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, before the ques- 
tion is put I will ask the chairman of this committee to 
explain the reason for this motion. 


Senator Hayden: Honourable senators, the Committee 
on Banking, Trade and Commerce has a large amount of 
work to do, and insofar as the committee is concerned we 
do not want any suggestion made that we are losing time 
in dealing with the legislation referred to us. In order to 
expedite it we should sit tomorrow afternoon as well as 
tomorrow morning. 


Motion agreed to. 


THE RIGHT HONOURABLE ARTHUR MEIGHEN 
PORTRAIT—QUESTION 


Senator Forsey: Honourable senators, I am sorry to rise 
again to ask a question which I have asked of the Leader 
of the Government before and to which I got an answer at 
the time which seemed satisfactory but which seems less 
satisfactory now. It has to do with the missing portrait of 
the Right Honourable Arthur Meighen outside the Com- 
mons chamber. That portrait was defaced or damaged on 
or about June 21, 1973, and I asked a question about it on 
March 26, 1974 and was informed that the people who did 
the restoring or repairing of such defaced portraits were 
very scarce and very, very busy and that they had a long 
backlog and so had not been able to get at it. But the then 
Leader of the Government hoped that something would be 
done about it within a reasonable length of time, or words 
to that effect. 


I drew attention to the matter again in the debate on the 
Address in reply to the Speech from the Throne early in 
this session. I might have allowed the thing to rest there 
except that I notice now outside here that the portrait of 
Queen Charlotte has been removed from the wall, and 
there is a very appropriate and loyal explanation that it 
has been taken away for the purpose of being restored. I 
cannot help asking why, if the government has now got 
round to dealing with Queen Charlotte, it has not 
managed in the course of nearly two years to get round to 
dealing with the portrait of Arthur Meighen. If it makes 
haste as slowly over poor Queen Charlotte as it has over 
Mr. Meighen, nobody in this place will live to see the 
portrait of Queen Charlotte restored. The last time I 
referred to this—and I am coming to my question in a 
moment; I am sorry to delay, I am afraid I will be called to 
order—but the last time I referred to this I said that I 
cherished what was perhaps an unworthy suspicion that if 
the eccentric character who damaged the portrait of Mr. 
Meighen had damaged the portrait of Mr. Mackenzie King 
instead, the portrait of Mr. Mackenzie King would long 
since have been restored and replaced in all its glory. That 
suspicion has now, I am afraid, deepened to a certainty. I 
don’t know whether there is some dyed-in-the-wool Grit 
roosting in the Department of Public Works or the Art 
Gallery, or wherever it is, who is determined to do this 
and to see that the portrait is not restored within a 
reasonable length of time. But I should really like to ask 
the Leader of the Government to look into this and to find 
out whether there is any prospect of this situation being 
dealt with within any measurable length of time. I have 
only four more years in this chamber and I should like to 
see that picture back before I go. I cannot help feeling that 
if it turns out to be impossible to restore it an appeal to the 
Meighen family would produce a fresh copy of the original 
portrait, which I know exists in Toronto. 
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Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, I wish to assure 
you that nothing improper should be read into the disap- 
pearance of Queen Charlotte and the former Prime Minis- 
ter of Canada, the Right Honourable Arthur Meighen. The 
disappearances are readily explicable in logical, defensible 
technical terms. Queen Charlotte, of course, is in the 
process of being restored. 


Some hon. Senators: Her portrait. 


Senator Flynn: Yes. You don’t need to do that with 
Arthur Meighen, but you do need to do it with Mackenzie 
King. 


Senator Perrault: The portrait of Queen Charlotte is in 
the process of being restored, and I understand that a 
particularly painstaking restoration is under way with 
respect to the portrait of the former Prime Minister, the 
Right Honourable Arthur Meighen. 


TELEVISION 


COMMERCIAL ADVERTISING MESSAGE—USE OF PICTURE OF 
PARLIAMENT BUILDINGS—STATEMENT 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, before I resume 
my seat may I make reference to two questions which 
were directed in the chamber on Thursday last, February 
20. It will be recalled that Senator Davey made reference 
to an alleged commercial advertising message by Guaran- 
ty Trust, the commercial allegedly beginning with a pic- 
ture of the Parliament Buildings and later purporting to 
feature a member of the Department of National Revenue 
inside the buildings with a part of the commercial appar- 
ently filmed within the precincts of Parliament Hill. I 
undertook to provide honourable senators an early answer 
to this question. I have determined that it may be impos- 
sible to obtain any kind of definitive ruling or opinion 
before this time next week. Apparently adequate prece- 
dents do not exist for alleged incidents of the kind cited by 
Senator Davey. Thus I must ask the indulgence of the 
house for a few more days. 


WELFARE MINISTERS CONFERENCE 


STATEMENT BY MINISTER OF NATIONAL HEALTH AND 
WELFARE—QUESTION ANSWERED 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, a question was 
directed by the Honourable Senator Benidickson, who 
requested that a copy of the statement of the Minister of 
National Health and Welfare made in the other place 
regarding the social security system in Canada— 


Senator Flynn: Is it the 45-minute speech that cost 
$2,000? 


Senator Perrault: Whatever amount was paid, if any, it 
is a very fine speech, I say in a very non-partisan way. 


Senator Flynn: That is quite obvious. 


Senator Perrault: But may I say that the suggestion 
was directed to this side that copies of the statement, 
which outlines up-to-date federal policy in the social wel- 
fare field, be made available to members of the Senate. I 
have since ascertained that a copy of the statement was to 
have been sent to every member of this chamber and every 


{Senator Forsey.] 


member of the other place. I would appreciate it if any 
member who has not received a copy of the statement 
would inform me at the earliest convenience, whereupon I 
will ensure that copies are provided. 


ELECTORAL BOUNDARIES READJUSTMENT ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—THIRD READING 


Senator Goldenberg moved the third reading of Bill 
C-370, to amend the Electoral Boundaries Readjustment 
Act. 

Motion agreed to and bill read third time and passed. 

@ (2010) 


CRIMINAL CODE (COMMUTATION OF DEATH 
SENTENCE) 


BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING—DEBATE CONTINUED 


The Senate resumed from Thursday, February 20, the 
debate on the motion of Senator Robichaud for second 
reading of Bill S-21, to amend the Criminal Code (commu- 
tation of death sentence). 


[Translation] 


Hon. Rhéal Belisle: Honourable senators, first of all 
allow me to express my sincerest thanks to Senator Robi- 
chaud for having, in introducing Bill S-21 to the Senate, 
stirred the conscience of the Senate to a matter which is 
certainly foremost in current interest across Canada 
today. Those of my honourable colleagues who have 
spoken before me in this debate certainly have, through 
their remarks, brought a wealth of opinion to the delibera- 
tions of the Senate which professes to have the maturity 
and the seriousness required to study, at greater leisure 
and with more wisdom, the bills passed by the other place 
which can also, on various occasions, claim to reflect the 
conscience of the Canadian people. 


Allow me also to express my wholehearted agreement 
with the deep concern of the Senate about capital punish- 
ment and, above all, about the high rate of crime and 
repeated murders in Canada in the last few years as well 
as today. 

[English] 

The honourable senators who have preceded me in this 
debate have underlined the seriousness of the problems 
that confront us in Canada today. While not wanting to 
duplicate or repeat what my honourable colleagues have 
said, I would like to place in perspective the questions 
which we are asked to ponder and analyze today. 


First, it has been expressed by one of my honourable 
colleagues that the widow and children of the victim have 
not been compensated in the past for such atrocious 
crimes. If the federal Parliament is to be the legislative 
body with respect to the criminal law, and if the criminal 
law has visited the consequences of a crime upon a 
Canadian citizen, should it not be equally true that the 
criminal law should make compensation to the victims of 
crimes which deprive a widow or children of the liveli- 
hood to which they are entitled? Schemes have evolved in 
some provinces, but such schemes can never replace the 
concern of the federal Parliament and the federal govern- 
ment in this regard. As long as the inequities of such 
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injustice are repeated across Canada, it shall be the pur- 
pose of this house to express concern for the victims of 
such grave and serious circumstances that follow the 
murder of a loved one. 


Another colleague has expressed his concern in another 
area. It is the possibility that a person might be hanged 
and subsequently found to be innocent after new evidence 
has been discovered. To suggest that my concern does not 
extend to such circumstances would be incorrect. In fact, I 
am deeply concerned about the question, and would sug- 
gest that certain steps be taken to avoid such conse- 
quences, should this bill ever be implemented. I am of the 
opinion, however, that the entire debate should not be 
curtailed by the insertion of a grave and serious detail but, 
nonetheless, a detail which would obscure the real purpose 
of this bill. 


May I respectfully suggest to my honourable colleagues 
that if there is a danger of such incidents occurring, then 
that danger could perhaps be foreseen and alleviated by 
providing a further amendment to the Criminal Code to 
the effect that a conviction of murder should immediately 
be the subject of an appeal without the necessity of the 
accused having to file the appeal himself. If necessary, an 
accused who has been convicted of the crime of murder 
should be provided, at the state’s expense, with counsel to 
enable an appeal to the provincial court of appeal in the 
jurisdiction where the conviction occurs, and subsequent- 
ly to the Supreme Court of Canada. 


This would avoid the tragedy which has been alluded to 
by my honourable colleague, and which I am sure he 
raised dutifully in conscience, as I would too. Neverthe- 
less, I believe that the avenue of appeal should be com- 
pletely exhausted before the matters of sentence and com- 
mutation of sentence arise. Perhaps there should be that 
further assurance and satisfaction that society will not 
exact the punishment when it is not fit or necessary. 


A previous speaker in this debate alluded vaguely to the 
point that justice is not always perfect and impartial and, 
accordingly, in order to prevent the imperfection or the 
defect resulting in the death of an innocent person, per- 
haps the death penalty ought not to exist in this country. 
May I suggest to my honourable colleague who raised this 
matter, which is also a concern of mine, that because 
judges are independent, have security of tenure, and, in 
this country, have won a reputation equal to none across 
the world, perhaps we ought to entrust to them our system 
of criminal justice with greater faith than we have. 


Who in this house would impeach the impartiality of 12 
men and/or women, and judges who have been chosen by 
merit, whose sagacity is applied to a set of circumstances 
with impartiality? I doubt that anyone in this house 
would, for one moment, suggest that 12 men and/or women 
who have been called to decide whether or not an odious 
crime has been committed do not apply themselves proper- 
ly to the case presented to them. Indeed, they give the 
accused every possible safeguard in the trial, and it is 
perhaps because such a safeguard is built into our system 
of criminal justice that we cannot afford to disregard the 
verdict of 12 men and/or women, good and honest, when 
they do not, themselves, suggest clemency or leniency for 
the convicted person. 
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It can be said, of course, that there is no alternative on 
conviction but for the judge to impose a sentence of life 
imprisonment without necessarily accepting that an eye 
for an eye is the proper principle. One has to wonder 
whether or not 12 men and/or women in their wisdom 
cannot convict an individual who has taken a life, and 
then leave it to the judge to pass sentence. Is that not 
democracy? I must ask you to consider, in your true 
conscience, whether there is a better system to determine 
guilt or innocence in such a serious matter. 


There is another serious matter which I should like to 
consider, that being the duration of a life sentence. Our 
system of criminal justice has to provide for jail and 
parole to prevent the repetition of crime. The emotion 
which now runs high in this country, particularly among 
police officers, prison guards, and innocent citizens, would 
be substantially reduced if we knew that a life sentence 
meant imprisonment for life, or at least 25 years, and not a 
short-lived vacation at the expense of the Canadian 
taxpayer. 

Several times, honourable senators, we have heard in 
this house the issue of deterrence, and whether or not 
deterrence prevents the commission of further similar 
crimes. However, no one has placed in perspective the fact 
that this house has the responsibility of the protection of 
all citizens. While deterrence is certainly our concern, 
protection of the people of this country is paramount. If 
we cannot assure protection to the public who use our 
streets, then we cannot proudly say that we have assisted 
in protecting them. Deterrence is certainly paramount, but 
to suggest that deterrence alone is the sole purpose of 
capital punishment, one would have to forget and com- 
pletely ignore the responsibility with which this house is 
charged and, indeed, sworn to uphold, that being the 
protection of the public at all costs. We should give both 
factors, deterrence and the protection of the public, equal 
status in this debate. It is not at the cost of ignoring one 
that we will do justice to the other. 


Having addressed myself to the question of the protec- 
tion of the public and having discussed the matter of 
deterrence, I feel duty bound to look at the possibility of 
rehabilitation of those who have been convicted of com- 
mitting a cold and calculated act of murder. Can these 
persons be rehabilitated? That is the question I put to 
honourable senators, and which Senator Robichaud has so 
eloquently discussed in this debate. Senator Robichaud 
suggested that there have been many instances of suicide 
by persons convicted of capital murder and sentenced to 
life imprisonment. 


Suppose we look at the question of rehabilitation and 
conclude that rehabilitation is so impossible, even in the 
minds of those who have committed these cold, calculated 
murders, that they would rather not live with their con- 
sciences. That is at least one conclusion that could be 
reached. It certainly leads me to suggest that the maturity 
of our thinking could be brought to bear on this question, 
and perhaps we should re-examine the question of 
rehabilitation for these people. 


@ (2020) 
The government is deliberately flouting the will of Par- 


liament. In 1967, and again in 1973, Parliament voted to 
suspend the death penalty for a period of five years. But— 
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and this was at the request of the government which 
presented the bill—it made an exception in the case of 
prison guards and police officers. We are informed by 
Senator Robichaud—and I! have the material to prove it— 
that as many as 25 police officers and two prison guards 
have been murdered while on duty since 1967. Yet the 
same government which asked that the death penalty be 
retained for the murderers of police officers and prison 
guards has been automatically commuting with undue 
haste all sentences of death in those cases. 


If in 1967 and 1973 it was the intention of the govern- 
ment never again to hang anyone for capital murder, then 
why did they not make that very clear so that Parliament 
might have known exactly what it was voting for? Parlia- 
ment was misled by the government on this question, and 
it continues to be misled. 


The government has, in effect, without the benefit of 
statute, altered Canadian law as regards capital punish- 
ment, and that is dangerous business. If the Government 
of Canada can disregard the spirit of the law, so may we 
all, and the sort of chaotic situation that an attitude like 
that might lead to, were it to become widespread, is fright- 
ening to contemplate. 


So, I fully agree with Senator Robichaud when he sets 
out to insure against the federal government’s abuse of its 
statutory power in the matter of commuting death sen- 
tences. I am, however, not at all convinced that his bill 
will really solve the problem which we face—the problem 
of a government determined not to be bound by an act of 
Parliament which that government itself sought. 


This bill, as I read it, would only limit the government’s 
statutory power to commute death sentences. But what 
would happen in those cases where there was no recom- 
mendation of clemency by judge or jury, or where the jury 
could not agree on whether or not clemency should be 
recommended? What would happen in those cases? Sena- 
tor Robichaud, since he has not sought to amend any other 
part of the code, obviously thinks those people would be 
put to death. I do not think that is so. The statutory power 
of the government will be limited by his amendment, but 
the royal prerogative of mercy will remain intact. 


Section 686 of the Criminal Code reads: 


Nothing in this Act in any manner limits or affects 
Her Majesty’s royal prerogative of mercy. 


So, if the government could not commute a death sentence 
on account of the restrictions placed upon it by Senator 
Robichaud’s amendment to the code, it could petition the 
Crown and use the royal prerogative to commute the 
death sentence. 


The bill before us now does not in any way, as much as 
it may have been the sponsor’s intention to do so, ensure 
that murderers of police officers and prison guards, for 
whom no clemency has been recommended by judge or 
jury, will be executed. The royal prerogative can still be 
used. Section 686 of the Criminal Code is still there. The 
bill does not seek to amend the code by striking out 
section 686. 

To place restrictions on the Governor in Council is not 
to place restrictions on the Crown in the right of Canada. 
But even if that were the case, the sponsor would still 
have to move an amendment to the code by striking out 


(Senator Bélisle.] 


section 686. I say that because section 686, which follows 
section 684, would govern, and the prerogative of mercy 
would remain untouched. The accepted rules of statutory 
interpretation dictate that. It would make no difference if 
Senator Robichaud had commenced his amendment with 
the words “Notwithstanding anything in this Act...” The 
royal prerogative of mercy would still be there. Nothing 
but an act expressing such desire in clear and calculated 
language could accomplish that. 


The situation is that if Senator Robichaud is to achieve 
his ultimate purpose, he must seek to limit the royal 
prerogative of mercy—that is, the natural, inherent pre- 
rogative of mercy. 


Section 16 of the Interpretation Act states: 


No enactment is binding on Her Majesty or affects 
Her Majesty or Her Majesty’s rights or prerogatives in 
any manner, except only as therein mentioned or 
referred to. 


To me, this means that if this house intends to limit the 
natural prerogative of the Crown in any way, then it will 
be compelled to be very clear and explicit in the way it 
approaches the problem. Any attempt to limit the inherent 
prerogative of the Crown must be a conscious, deliberate 
and explicit act. 


This bill, in other words, would have to amend the code 
further by repealing section 686 and further amending 
section 684(1) to read “Governor General” instead of 
“Governor in Council.” It would then be clear that the 
intention is to limit the royal prerogative of mercy. 


But, even if all this is done, there is still a problem. 
Parliament cannot restrict a natural prerogative of the 
Crown without consent. So consent would have to be 
sought, and that, in my opinion, would have to be done by 
the Prime Minister, because the privilege of dealing with 
the Crown in matters as sensitive as that is a privilege 
reserved to the Prime Minister. 


In the 17th Edition of May’s Parliamentary Practice at 
page 615, under the heading ‘“‘Queen’s consent to bills,” one 
can read the following passage: 


In the case of bills which affect the royal preroga- 
tives a more complicated formula is employed, vary- 
ing slightly to suit the circumstances of each case, and 
including the statement that the Queen places her 
interests at the disposal of Parliament. The Queen’s 
consent is signified by a Privy Councillor, but the 
communication of the fact that the Queen has placed 
her interests at the disposal of Parliament is made 
orally, generally by a Minister of the Crown. 


This, May tells us, can be done at any stage of a bill’s 
progress. 


A bill to limit the royal prerogative of mercy would 
more appropriately be a government bill initiated in the 
other place. Thus, if we intend to protect against the 
government’s flouting the law as regards capital punish- 
ment, this bill will have to be reworded and consent will 
have to be sought and granted. 


The limiting of a royal prerogative is a serious matter. 
The course to be followed is a very complicated one. There 
are formalities which must be rigorously adhered to. The 
reason we make the process so difficult and involved is 
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that we do not want lightly to limit inherent royal pre- 
rogatives. It is the Crown, with its prerogatives, which 
ultimately protects some of our most basic freedoms and 
privileges. For example, and as all of you know, it is the 
fact that the Crown has the prerogative of dissolving 
Parliament that assures us of elections once every five 
years, thus protecting us against “long Parliaments” and 
dictatorships. 

@ (2030) 


The royal prerogative is part of our Constitution. To 
ignore it could lead to grave constitutional abuses. We are 
not, therefore, to treat the matter of limiting the royal 
prerogative of mercy, so as to forbid commutation of death 
sentences where clemency has not been recommended by 
judge or jury, or where there has been no agreement 
among the jury on whether or not to recommend clemen- 
cy, as a light matter. 


This is a serious constitutional matter. While I am in 
agreement with Senator Robichaud’s goal, and am of the 
opinion that we would be justified in seeking to limit the 
royal prerogative of mercy in the matter of commuting 
death sentences, I want to see this bill sent to committee 
where our constitutional experts can discuss fully: 1. 
Whether or not I am correct when I say that this bill 
would only limit the statutory prerogative of the Governor 
in Council and leave intact the royal prerogative of mercy. 
2. How we should go about seeking to limit the inherent 
royal prerogative of mercy, if this is what we must do to 
make sure that the government respects, in future, the 
spirit of our law with regard to the commutation of death 
sentences. 

[Translation | 


Honourables senators, I suggest that when this bill is 
returned to us, following serious and thorough study by 
the committee, we should have another look at it. I feel 
very strongly that it should be read the third time, so that 
once it has been sent to and adopted by the House of 
Commons, it may hopefully become an act which will 
reflect the aspirations of the Canadian people and bear 
witness to the serious climate of uncertainty which pre- 
vails throughout this country as to whether the legislation 
will apply to some people only and not to others. If our 
Upper Chamber wishes to deserve the confidence of the 
Canadian people, its conscience must reflect the climate of 
uncertainty which we have been made aware of and which 
you, honourable senators, have been the interpreters over 
the past few days of debate. 

[English] 
On motion of Senator Heath, debate adjourned. 


QUEBEC PROVINCIAL POLICE 


FINANCIAL COMPENSATION FOR MAINTENANCE—DEBATE 
CONTINUED 


The Senate resumed from Tuesday, February 18, the 
debate on the inquiry of Senator Deschatelets, P.C., call- 
ing the attention of the Senate to the claim, made by the 
Minister of Justice of the Province of Quebec for financial 
compensation from the federal government with respect to 
the Quebec Provincial Police Force and to the ever- 
increasing costs of maintaining the various police forces in 
Canada. 
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[Translation] 


Hon. Paul Desruisseaux: Honourable senators, I shall 
not be long. I feel, however, that the matter on which I 
intend to speak is important. 


Last week Senator Jean-Paul Deschatelets dealt very 
intelligently with an important issue arising from the 
application for compensation for the services of provincial 
police forces which the federal government received first 
from the Quebec government and later from the Ontario 
government. 


Thanks to Senator Deschatelets’ clear and precise 
remarks, we are now in a position to see the problem in its 
proper perspective. Senator Asselin’s exposition has also 
been highly appreciated. 


I do not wish to go over again such a well presented 
exposition or the “ad rem” remarks made to date. These 
are events which are beyond dispute in the minds of 
Quebecers. Tonight, I shall deal briefly with one or two 
points which will serve me as a base for my own position. 
[English] 

The federal law enforcement facilities and the federal 
police services are used by eight participating provinces 
under an agreement that provides for the partial payment 
of its costs by the participating and agreeing provinces. 


In the Yukon Territory and Northwest Territories, this 
law enforcement service is also provided under contracts 
to these territorial governments. The force is still called 
the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, a federal civic force 
responsible for enforcing federal laws throughout Canada. 
This 14,000 strong central police force is organized in three 
groups: The federal force, which is the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police; the provincial police forces in all prov- 
inces except Quebec and Ontario; a number of municipal 
police forces. 


As we know, the force celebrated its centennial in 1973, 
but since its inception it has expanded, in 1918 to assume 
law enforcement throughout the Canadian West, and in 
1920 to absorb the Dominion Police and transfer its head- 
quarters from Regina to Ottawa, from where it now serves 
eight provinces and territories and over 170 municipalities. 
It has liaison offices in Hong Kong, Paris, London and 
Washington, and it represents Canada in the International 
Criminal Police Organization. Its directorate of laborato- 
ries and identifications has been a focal point of criminal 
investigation work. Its five crime detection laboratories, 
and its remarkable duplexed computer system, connected 
by remote terminals with many other police forces, are 
also made available to all police forces in Canada. It is 
recognized as one of the world’s best and most efficient 
law enforcement organizations. 


Historically, arrangements with provinces and territo- 
ries have been made since 1905 for full law enforcement 
services. The last contracted arrangement, made in 1966, 
will expire in 1976. It was made under the provisions of 
section 20 of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police Act, 
chapter R-9 of the Revised Statutes of Canada, 1970. This 
section pertains to the use of the services of the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police of Canada in the provinces. It 
authorizes the Solicitor General of Canada to conclude 
arrangements with the government of any province or 
municipality for the total use of the RCMP in their prov- 
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inces and municipalities to help the administration of 
justice and to assume the responsibility for the enforce- 
ment of the Criminal Code, the federal laws, the provin- 
cial laws and even the municipal bylaws. 


The Quebec and Ontario governments, for a number of 
reasons, abstained in the past, as allowed, from any agree- 
ment with the federal government for the use of the 
federal law enforcement services. Since 1905, because it 
abstained, Quebec has had to pay in excess of $360 million 
for its police services, and Ontario has had to pay much 
much more. In 1975, 52 per cent of the cost of the service 
will be paid for by our central government for the eight 
participating provinces. In 1976, the yearly cost to the 
participants will be 50 per cent. 


@ (2040) 


As they are now drafted, these arrangements result in 
an unequal treatment of the non-participating provinces. 
Quebec and Ontario object to paying the total cost of their 
own law enforcement services and at the same time, in- 
directly, because of the agreement, a good part of the cost 
of the law enforcement services in eight of the other 
provinces. In 1973, Quebec decided to put in a claim 
against the federal government for compensation for that 
share of the extra costs they had to fork out because they 
had not joined the club and because they had not signed a 
participating agreement. 

It is to be noted that the law itself allows the opting out 
of any province. It is contractual and constitutional but 
non-obligatory. Hence the present problem of inequality 
of treatment in the field of shared costs. 


Early last year we became alerted to this problem when 
the question of the cost of civic protection services in 
cases of emergency was being reconsidered as between 
Ottawa and Quebec. Arrangements between member prov- 
inces should not involve unequal or unfair treatment in 
the sharing of the costs of any federal law enforcement 
services by the provinces. In our case the pertinent facts 
do point to an actual unequal sharing of costs for services. 
The federal authorities argue that the opted-out provinces 
can join in to take advantage of the formula of equal 
sharing of the costs of these services. 


The study of a new agreement with the provinces who 
want to participate from 1976 on is, I believe, a good 
opportunity to rectify our federal law enforcement ser- 
vices policy and to establish more equitable rules for all 
provinces, rules that will not cause dissension because of 
the opting out of some, and rules that will not twist the 
arms, so to speak, of those opting out since that is allowed 
under our system. 


We have a federal government, a central government, to 
help in the development of all member provinces. Each 
province is a federated member which benefits from a 
great many centralized services and takes advantage of 
the central government’s excellent protective facilities 
and assistance. This, in the final analysis, contributes to 
strengthening both the members and the central or federal 
government. 

Although the federal law enforcement services in 
Canada were reviewed and expanded in 1918 and 1920, the 
system needs to be reviewed again and, where the situa- 
tion demands, to be overhauled and strengthened. It 


[Senator Desruisseaux.] 


should now be made operative with power, authority and 
efficiency equally applied everywhere at any time and 
under any conditions. 

[Translation] 


Although remarkably efficient, the present system of 
federal-provincial arrangements, with or without inter- 
government consultation at the provincial level, and with 
participation on a partial cost compensation basis by the 
central government, is not in my opinion the fair and ideal 
arrangement doing justice to Canada, by reason especially 
of important regional developments, international ramifi- 
cations of tracking illegal domestic and international traf- 
ficking of all kinds, and opportunities for fast travel be- 
tween each of the different areas of Canada and abroad. 


Surely each developed province—and they are all devel- 
oped in Canada—must or should have an adequate police 
system of its own, as indeed every federated state in this 
modern world. I also believe in the transcendence, the 
priority and major importance to be given a national 
police system recognized by everyone, an unfragmented 
system operating in the same way and with the same 
impact, without territorial weaknesses. 


Since the federal-provincial arrangements for the par- 
ticipating provinces will terminate in 1976, we should, in 
my opinion, restate the framework of rented assistance 
services, to ensure efficiency in meeting every modern 
Canadian requirement, in order that they truly reflect a 
spirit of fairness in our well developed and well estab- 
lished federal state. 


Surely a Senate committee could examine the situation 
in this area, not only to correct differences now existing 
between the federal government and a few provincial 
governments that do not participate in the program, but 
also to initiate new expansion concepts for our federal 
police services and also to increase their cooperative 
actions. 

[English] 

Hon. Ernest C. Manning: Honourable senators, I did 
not have the opportunity of hearing all the debate on this 
inquiry. It is possible that the two or three points that I 
should like to draw to your attention have already been 
referred to, and if that is the case I hope you will pardon 
the repetition. I should like to point to one particular 
aspect of the current agreement between the participating 
provinces and the Government of Canada whereby the 
RCMP carry out police work which otherwise would be 
undertaken by a provincial police force. 


@ (2050) 


In the early days of those arrangements it is true that 
the provinces paid little more than a token payment 
toward the cost of the services of the RCMP, and this 
situation is one that has changed gradually over the years. 
There was a time when both British Columbia and Alberta 
had their own police forces, but later they felt it was 
advantageous to disband the provincial forces and enter 
into an agreement with the federal government to use the 
services of the RCMP. 


In the early days of this type of agreement, the prov- 
inces which did not participate could argue with validity 
that they were contributing substantially toward the cost 
of police services in those provinces that were served by 
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the federal force. However, with the revision of the con- 
tracts which took place some years ago—and this is really 
the point to which I wish to draw your attention—that 
situation underwent a fundamental change. 


I happen to have had the opportunity to participate in a 
series of conferences between the provinces and the feder- 
al government. The provinces that initially were using 
RCMP were quite perturbed when the federal government 
announced that they had decided there should be a sub- 
stantial increase in the amount paid toward the cost of 
those police services by the participating provinces. How- 
ever, when the basis of the federal government’s argument 
was understood, I think it was eminently fair. They point- 
ed out that because the RCMP was a national force and 
had to be preserved, whether the provinces used its ser- 
vices or not, there were fixed costs, such as the training of 
men, administration, recruitment, and all the other aspects 
of the mobilization and maintenance of a strong national 
force, which would continue whether the provinces chose 
to use the services of the RCMP or to have their own 
forces. 


The federal government was asking the participating 
provinces in the revised agreement to pay enough based 
upon so much per man. The number of personnel was 
fixed by agreement between each province and the RCMP, 
but the provinces were asked to pay a sufficient amount 
per man that would, if not entirely, largely offset the 
additional cost that would be incurred by the federal 
treasury by reason of the necessity of having a number of 
additional men to serve in those provinces that were 
participants to the agreements. 


I submit that if you look at the data that was produced 
at the time of the discussions, that proposition can be 
understood. If that is a correct premise, then it is not 
correct to say that the non-participating provinces today 
are paying any significant amount toward the cost of the 
police services provided those provinces which are under 
an agreement. 


At the same time as these revisions were made in the 
arrangements between the federal government and the 
governments of the participating provinces, another fea- 
ture was introduced under which a municipality that had 
its own force could enter into a specific contract with the 
RCMP for so many police personnel to carry out police 
work for that municipality. Here was an additional 
amount paid by the municipality over and above that 
contained in the agreement between a participating prov- 
ince and the federal government. Many municipalities in 
the West—I cannot speak for the other parts of Canada— 
took advantage of that offer, because it enabled them in 
most instances to obtain more highly trained men, mem- 
bers of a national force who had the advantages of liaison 
with the national crime detection agencies, exchange of 
information, and so on, at a lower cost than that for which 
they could have recruited and trained those men 
themselves. 


I mention the second feature because it came in at the 
same time as the revised federal-provincial arrangements 
with the RCMP and became another source of revenue to 
offset to some degree the cost of the additional personnel 
recruited by the RCMP to provide not only the national 
service but services for the participating provinces, plus 


additional service where there was a specific contract 
between the municipality and the RCMP. 


I am not discussing the merits of the various points 
raised in this debate. I think they are understandable and 
proper. My purpose in making these comments is to draw 
attention to what is really a matter of history. An interest- 
ing series of conferences led to a substantial increase in 
the charge per man that was levied against the praticipat- 
ing provinces on the basis that the amount would be 
approximately sufficient to offset the difference in cost 
incurred by the federal treasury by reason of taking on 
that provincial service. 


If that premise is correct, there is really not much 
argument for saying that the non-participating provinces 
are being discriminated against and paying for the ser- 
vices of police forces in other provinces. I submit that if 
you examine the financial facts of the existing agreements 
you will find that that is not the case. 


Senator Buckwold: Would the honourable senator allow 
a question? Do the provinces pay the RCMP for personnel 
who carry out their national duties? Is that included in the 
overall provincial payments? 


Senator Manning: No. I say this subject to any change 
which has taken place in the last few years, because I have 
not been in touch. It is still the same, my colleague says. 
Each participating province requisitioned a_ specific 
number of RCMP personnel. These personnel included not 
only the men carrying out the actual police work, but also 
whatever administrative personnel were required in that 
province by the RCMP because they were serving the 
province as a police force of that province. However, it had 
nothing to do with the members of the force stationed in 
that province to carry out their regular duties. 


Senator Prowse: That included the cost of vehicles and 
equipment, in addition to the men. 


Senator Manning: Yes, that is right. There was a whole 
formula. The price of the equipment and cars they needed, 
and everything else, was all included. 


On motion of Senator Flynn, debate adjourned. 


INDIAN AND NORTHERN AFFAIRS 


INDIAN AND ESKIMO RECRUITMENT DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAM—INQUIRY ANSWERED 
Senator Fergusson inquired of the government pursu- 
ant to notice: 
Under the Indian and Eskimo Recruitment Develop- 
ment Program 
(a) How many native students were employed in 
the summer of 1974; 
(b) How many were male; and 
(c) How many were female? 


Senator Perrault: Answered. 


There were 96 native students employed in the 
Indian and Eskimo Affairs program during the 
summer of 1974. 

As information about the sex of an applicant is not 
shown on the application form, it is not possible to 
provide the exact breakdown. It is estimated, how- 
ever, that 44 of the students were male and 52 were 
female. 


The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 2 p.m. 
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The Senate met at 2 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 
Prayers. 


EMPLOYER-EMPLOYEE RELATIONS IN THE 
PUBLIC SERVICE 


SPECIAL JOINT COMMITTEE—CHANGE IN COMMONS 
MEMBERSHIP 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 
sage had been received from the House of Commons to 
acquaint the Senate that the name of Mr. Fraser has been 
substituted for that of Mr. Dinsdale on the list of members 
appointed to serve on the Special Joint Committee on 
Employer-Employee Relations in the Public Service. 


EXCISE TAX ACT AND EXCISE ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—REPORT OF COMMITTEE 


Senator Hayden, Chairman of the Standing Senate 
Committee on Banking, Trade and Commerce, to which 
was referred Bill C-40, to amend the Excise Tax Act and 
the Excise Act, presented the following report. 


WEDNESDAY, February 26, 1975. 


The Standing Senate Committee on Banking, Trade 
and Commerce, to which was referred Bill C-40, 
intituled: “An Act to amend the Excise Tax Act and 
the Excise Act’, has in obedience to the order of 
reference of Wednesday, February 12, 1975, examined 
the said bill and now reports the same without 
amendment. 


Your committee, however, considers it important 
that the following observations be made. 


It appears that some unlicensed wholesalers of con- 
struction type equipment have been refused sales tax 
refunds although the government has seen fit to grant 
such refunds for the distributors of transportation 
equipment who are in an identical position. As well, 
such wholesalers are unlicensed for sales tax pur- 
poses, which means they must pay sales tax on the 
importation or purchase of such construction type 
equipment whereas competitors who are licensed for 
sales tax purposes pay such tax only at the time of the 
sale of such equipment. This situation arises in the 
administration of the sales tax by reason of the fact 
that competitors who can show that at least 50 per 
cent of their business over a specified period has been 
with tax exempt end users have an advantage. 


The result of being in the position of unlicensed 
wholesalers because they cannot meet the above test 
is that on budget night, November 18, 1974, these 
unlicensed wholesalers had substantial tax-paid 
inventories for which the sales tax could not be recov- 
ered from customers when on that night such con- 


struction type equipment became exempt from sales 
tax. Their competition, namely, licensed wholesalers, 
had little or no tax-paid inventory on hand. To be 
competitive, these licensed wholesalers must absorb 
the amount of tax or lose substantial sales. 


Your committee considered that it did not have 
clear authority to amend the Bill being reported on to 
correct this situation. However, your committee con- 
sidered that this situation should be called to the 
attention of the Senate. 


Your committee further considers that the same 
relief should be granted to those unlicensed whole- 
salers as was extended to the distributors of transpor- 
tation equipment. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Salter A. Hayden, 


Chairman. 


THIRD READING 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the third time? 


Senator Macnaughton: Honourable senators, with 
leave of the Senate and notwithstanding rule 45(1) (b), I 
move that the bill be read the third time now. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, it is moved 
by the Honourable Senator Macnaughton, P.C., seconded 
by the Honourable Senator Fournier (de Lanaudiére), that 
this bill be now read the third time. Is it your pleasure, 
honourable senators, to adopt the motion? 


Hon. Jacques Flynn: Honourable senators, I do not 
object to third reading being moved now, if some senators 
would rather speak on third reading today than tomorrow. 
The report tabled by the Committee on Banking, Trade 
and Commerce speaks for itself. Honourable senators may 
recall that when I spoke on second reading of this bill I 
raised the matter of the plight faced by unlicensed dis- 
tributors of construction equipment who were caught with 
tax-paid inventories on budget night, November 18. They 
were in a rather difficult position, because they had paid 
the sales tax and had to face the competition of the 
licensed dealers, who had not been obliged, because of the 
system, to pay that tax in advance and had inventories on 
which no sales tax had been paid. 


If I may explain further, these dealers sell pieces of 
equipment which are frequently valued at well in excess 
of $75,000, and the tax of 12 per cent on such an amount 
represents a significant sum. Dealers who have to sell in 
competition with others who have not paid the sales tax 
find themselves in a very difficult situation. The same 
problem was encountered by dealers in transportation 
equipment. The minister has seen fit, as was mentioned by 
the sponsor of the bill, Senator Macnaughton, to grant 
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relief to these dealers, making use of certain provisions of 
the Financial Administration Act to achieve their end. The 
question was whether the same relief should be granted 
the dealers in construction equipment. That question was 
raised on second reading, and we in committee examined 
the position. The minister appeared before us and 
announced that he was not prepared to grant the same 
treatment to these unlicensed dealers in construction 
equipment. His reason, generally speaking, was that when 
the sales tax increases the dealers are left with tax-paid 
inventories at a lower sales-tax rate and, hence, benefit. 
Consequently they should be prepared to absorb the 
burden when the situation is reversed and the tax is 
lowered. But this argument was not very convincing and 
the committee failed to see why the same remedy should 
not apply to the group I have mentioned. Of course, there 
were other groups similar to dealers in building materials 
who were caught with tax-paid inventories on budget 
night, but their problem is not as easily solved. 


So, in these circumstances the committee felt that if 
some remedy were to be granted, it would have to be 
either by way of amendment to the bill or by the minis- 
ter’s using the provisions of the Financial Administration 
Act. 


The question of an amendment was difficult, because we 
were not sure whether the Senate, or even the House of 
Commons, had the power to adopt a provision which 
would have the effect of providing a refund in taxes, 
which is something different from providing a decrease in 
tax. Were we to provide for a refund, we would be inter- 
fering with ways and means. Were we to decrease the tax, 
we would be doing something which has been accepted as 
being within the competence of the House of Commons 
and certainly of the Senate. 


Because of this doubt, the committee felt that the bill 
should be reported without amendment, but that it should 
be mentioned that in the committee’s opinion the minister 
should grant to the distributors of construction equip- 
ment, who were unlicensed and had tax-paid inventories 
on budget night, November 18, the same remedy as that 
provided for dealers in transportation equipment. 


That is the meaning of the report before the Senate. It 
does not, of course, affect the bill in itself, but these facts 
should be drawn to the attention of the Senate, as its 
attention had been drawn to the recommendation con- 
tained in the report. I for one would certainly urge the 
Minister of Finance to accept the recommendation of the 
committee, which I trust will become the recommendation 
of the Senate. 


Hon. Eric Cook: Honourable senators, I should like to 
make a few remarks in support of the recommendation 
made in the report of the Standing Senate Committee on 
Banking, Trade and Commerce on Bill C-40. 


I attended all meetings of the committee during which 
Bill C-40 was considered, and I have carefully reviewed all 
the correspondence and supporting data. As a result, I 
have no hesitation in respectfully urging the minister to 
review this application. I feel sure that if the minister and 
his officials permit these taxpayers a fresh opportunity to 
outline the facts surrounding their case, the minister will 
find himself able to grant the relief suggested by the 
committee. Otherwise, I fear a grave injustice will be 


done, and a small number of taxpayers will suffer hard- 
ship while other taxpayers in exactly the same line of 
business will escape all liability in respect of this 12 per 
cent tax reduction. 


I do not wish in any way to say anything provocative, 
because I am sure the minister is a fair-minded man, as 
are his officials, and if this matter is reconsidered, making 
a fresh start and bringing a completely open mind to bear 
on the problem, the merits of the request will be apparent 
and the prayer for relief will be granted. 


Let me briefly outline the situation as I see it. The 
equipment distributors request a refund of the 12 per cent 
excise tax they paid to the government on inventory they 
had on hand unsold on the date of the budget, November 
18, 1974. The main merit of this application rests on the 
fact that there are two classes of equipment distributors 
doing business in Canada, both classes handling exactly 
the same equipment. One class is the licensed equipment 
dealer, and the other is the unlicensed dealer. The licensed 
dealer sells over 51 per cent of his turnover to users in 
Canada who are exempt from having to pay the 12 per cent 
tax, examples being provinces or municipalities. There- 
fore, rather than the licensed dealer paying the tax at the 
time he imports the equipment, he only pays it at the time 
he sells the equipment to consumers who are not exempt, 
such consumers as contractors in the ordinary course of 
business. 


@ (1410) 


On the other hand, the unlicensed distributor sells over 
50 per cent to non-exempt consumers, and he pays the tax 
in respect of most of his sales or turnover at the time he 
buys the equipment. In the event that he sells equipment 
to an exempt consumer, he claims a refund. 


The licensed distributor and the unlicensed distributor 
are in direct competition, one with the other. They sell the 
same type of equipment to, if possible, the same consumer. 
However, the inventory of the licensed distributor is tax- 
free—that is, the licensed distributor has paid no tax on 
his inventory—whereas the unlicensed distributor paid 12 
per cent tax on the inventory he had on hand as of 
November 18, 1974. The unlicensed wholesaler or distribu- 
tor could not escape having some tax-paid inventory on 
hand as at that date. In order not to have had tax-paid 
inventory on hand as at November 18, 1974, he would have 
had to voluntarily cease to do business after July 8, 1974, 
until after the budget date, whenever that might have 
been. By doing that, he would have surrendered his cus- 
tomers to the licensed wholesalers during this undeter- 
mined period. 


Unless the department intends to benefit the licensed 
wholesaler at the expense of the unlicensed wholesaler, 
clearly refunds should be made for the following and, no 
doubt, other reasons: 

(1) The application has great merit, and there has been 
no bad faith whatsoever. 

(2) It is quite feasible to make refunds, taking into 
consideration the number of distributors and the nature 
and value of the separate pieces of equipment. There are 
no insurmountable difficulties. There are only 60 distribu- 
tors involved, and the total amount of the refunds would 
be $3,500,000, which is not a large sum as far as the 
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government is concerned. Indeed, a similar application 
was granted in the case of distributors of transportation 
equipment. 


(3) Making the refunds asked for would not create a 
precedent, because the refunds in this case are necessary 
to put two classes of taxpayers in the same line of business 
on an equal tax footing. In all other cases, clothing dealers 
and dealers in that class of goods are already on an equal 
footing, and will continue to be so, irrespective of an 
increase or decrease in taxes. Therefore, there is no inequi- 
ty as between taxpayers in the same class. 


(4) The argument that the distributor receives the ben- 
efit when the tax is increased is true, but it carries little 
weight in this particular case. The distributors are being 
asked now to absorb a reduction in the tax of the full 12 
per cent. On the other hand, in the last 25 years the tax 
was increased by only 2 per cent in 1951, by only 1 per cent 
in 1959, and by only 1 per cent in 1967. 


Hon. Sidney L. Buckwold: Honourable senators, I was 
one member of the committee who had some doubts about 
the recommendations that have been made in the report of 
the committee. I am not in any way trying to deny the 
construction equipment dealers what they feel is their 
right in having a very substantial amount of money, $3.5 
million, returned to them. One of my major points was 
that they are in the same position as literally thousands of 
other businesses of very substantial value that will get no 
refunds. The sales tax was dropped on building equipment 
to the extent of 6 per cent, involving inventories of literal- 
ly millions of dollars. The sales tax was dropped on foot- 
wear to the extent of 12 per cent, and the wholesalers and 
retail distributors who had very large inventories and 
stocks on hand on which tax was paid took that loss. The 
tax was dropped on all clothing, and again those who had 
substantial investments in those lines found themselves 
taking the loss. 


My point is that I do not know where we can draw the 
line. Is it fair to say, “We are going to give back to the 
construction equipment dealers the loss they have taken 
in the decline of inventory value because of the drop in 
tax,” and let all the other people who have taken a similar 
kind of loss bear the entire burden? To me this seems 
blatantly unfair. 


I know the argument has been put forward that there is 
competition between licensed and unlicensed wholesalers 
or distributors, but this is also true of other lines. There 
are licensed distributors of a variety of commodities 
where the same situation applies. There might also be 
some argument about whether the relationship of trans- 
portation equipment to construction equipment is quite as 
similar as has been indicated. 


I only pass on this information to show that, while it is 
true these people have taken a loss and there may have 
been unfair competition in some way or another, there are, 
on the other hand, I suppose, hundreds of occasions 
involving larger amounts with respect to a wide variety of 
items that have had tax removed from them, and the loss 
has been borne by those who owned those inventories, yet 
there is no recommendation for relief. I just draw this to 
the attention of the house. 


(Senator Cook.] 


Hon. Salter A. Hayden: Honourable senators, I do not 
propose to go over the ground that has already been 
developed. I rise only to correct one statement made by my 
friend Senator Buckwold in referring to the clothing and 
shoe industries. Those industries had these problems 
immediately the May budget was defeated, and they made 
representations to the government, as a result of which an 
order in council was passed, under the authority of the 
Financial Administration Act, remitting those duties, on 
the basis that at some time, if the government were 
returned, the budget of May 8 would be reinstated in these 
respects. Therefore, Senator Buckwold was in error in his 
reference to the unfortunate position of the clothing and 
shoe industries. 


In addition, the revision of the Financial Administration 
Act for remission of duties, which can be done by the 
Governor in Council, has been applied in the case of the 
transportation equipment industry. This means that, not- 
withstanding the fact that they had accumulated tax-paid 
inventories by the time the budget became effective on 
November 18, 1974, after which date, of course, they were 
tax exempt, there was an order in council for remission of 
those duties on tax-paid inventories that had accumulated 
at that time. 


These three instances, quite apart from what Senator 
Cook said, indicate that recognition has been given to the 
situation in respect of certain taxpayers. I am not ques- 
tioning the motive or the reason for it. I think in the case 
of clothing and shoes the reason was a good one, that there 
are many people employed in the clothing industry and 
there are seasonal changes in the preparation of clothing 
and materials and getting it into the market. The clothing 
people in the state of their industry were not prepared to 
carry on in an if-as-and-when basis and be subject to a 12 
per cent tax added to the price at which they might try to 
sell their merchandise. 


@ (1420) 


That was the position of the shoe people as well. But so 
far as the transportation equipment people are concerned, 
they have come more lately into the picture and their 
position has been recognized on the basis that their equip- 
ment was of large structure and involved substantial cost, 
with a selling price up to $150,000 per unit. But the order 
in council on the minimum side provides for remission of 
duty on transportation equipment, which includes three- 
ton trucks in which case the cost factor might be between 
$5,000 and $10,000. On the other hand, with respect to the 
construction type of equipment, which involves steam 
shovels and equipment of that kind, there are units which 
have a cost in excess of $150,000. So, you have a paralleling 
of position there. In one instance the situation has been 
recognized, and remission has been granted; in the other, 
it has not. To say that there are other people in the same 
situation adds little to the argument; undoubtedly, there 
are. 


There is to be a reduction in duty from 12 to 6 per cent 
in the sales tax on construction material, but the problem 
there was indicated to be a difficult administrative one. 
With such quantities of construction materials held in so 
many different places, the department felt it presented too 
large an administrative problem. 
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In this case we were told by the witnesses that there is 
not that difficulty in administration. There is a record of 
every sale, and therefore there is the identity of the 
person; moreover, the number of persons involved is not 
substantial. The administrative problem is of much sim- 
pler proportions. 


This was the view of the committee. When a motion was 
made to amend the bill, I felt as chairman that there was 
not any authority in the committee, or at least it was 
doubtful whether there was, to amend the bill in this 
regard. I therefore refused to accept the amendment and it 
was not pressed. I also reinforced myself by getting the 
opinion of our law clerk. On that basis we took the next 
best course and included in our report a statement of the 
situation. 


I must say that this has been described here by several 
of the speakers as being a recommendation. If it were a 
recommendation, we would not be engaged on third read- 
ing at this time. We would be debating the report. This is 
not a recommendation. We are calling to your attention a 
situation which was disclosed in the course of the hearing. 
We are then suggesting that the government should give 
serious thought to these representations with a view to 
improving the position of these people. 


Hon. Ernest Manning: Honourable senators, I am not 
going to repeat the points which already have been well 


made. I wholeheartedly endorse the hope that has been: 


expressed that the minister will give favourable consider- 
ation to the relief sought by the distributors of construc- 
tion equipment. 


On the occasion when the minister was before the com- 
mittee he emphasized quite strongly, as one of his reasons 
for maintaining that this relief was not warranted, the 
fact that ample notice had been given to these people by 
virtue of a press release following the first budget. During 
the past weekend I took the opportunity to discuss this 
problem with some of these construction equipment deal- 
ers. They pointed out that there is a very long lead time 
between the time they place orders and the time that this 
equipment can be delivered. They said if they cancelled 
orders and started over again they would not only be faced 
with quite severe penalties but also with the probability of 
not being able to get the inventory equipment in time to 
keep their operation going. For this reason they say this 
notice factor, on which a lot of emphasis was placed by the 
minister, is in fact not realistic as far as this type of 
equipment is concerned. 


I agree fully that there is a close parallel between heavy 
construction equipment and the trucking vehicles for 
which provision has already been made by order in coun- 
cil. In fairness to the construction equipment dealers, I do 
not think that it should stand that they had ample time to 
make the adjustments which would have protected them 
from the taxes in question. I wholeheartedly endorse the 
idea that the minister give favourable consideration to 
their request for tax relief. 


Senator Buckwold: Honourable senators, I am not 
speaking twice in the debate. I rise on a question of 
privilege to correct the distinguished chairman of the 
committee. He said I was in error in my reference to the 
clothing and footwear inventories not being relieved of 
tax because of the order in council, and that arrangements 


had been made, because of the type of industry, for the 
remission of the tax. The Leader of the Opposition shakes 
his head, but this is what I got from what the chairman 
said. 


Senator Flynn: I am shaking my head because I think 
you are using the word “privilege” for providing a debat- 
ing point. 

Senator Grosart: It is not a privilege, and you are 
speaking twice. 

Senator Flynn: You cannot speak twice on the motion. 
You may feel somewhat frustrated by what has been said, 
but that is something else. 


Senator Buckwold: I wanted to correct the error. I can 
only speak from personal experience, because I happen to 
be involved in the same kind of operations, and I know 
that for the period from May 8 to July 8 full sales taxes 
were paid on those items by the company I represent. I am 
very glad to hear that there may be a way of getting some 
of that back. Therefore, I would also say that I do not 
really feel that my statement was in error. 


Motion agreed to and bill read third time and passed. 


THE HONOURABLE JEAN MARCHAND, P.C. 


RUMOUR OF RESIGNATION OF MINISTER OF TRANSPORT— 
QUESTION 

Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, I want to ask the 
Leader of the Government if there is any truth to the 
rumour that the Honourable Jean Marchand has resigned 
as Minister of Transport. If this is true, could the leader 
tell us why Mr. Marchand resigned? 
@ (1430) 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, there is no 
validity to that rumour. The minister in the other place is 
going to remain an active member of Her Majesty’s Privy 
Council. 


Senator Flynn: But has he resigned his office as Minis- 
ter of Transport? You say he is remaining in the Cabinet, 
but that is a different matter. 


Senator Perrault: No. 


Senator Flynn: You have said that he is remaining in 
the Cabinet, but has he resigned as Minister of Transport? 
Has there been any change at all? I would like the honour- 
able leader to state bluntly if Mr. Marchand is still the 
Minister of Transport or if he has resigned that office. 


Senator Perrault: I think that question should be more 
properly directed in the other place. However, I want to 
assure all honourable senators that Canada will continue 
to be served superbly well by the minister in his present 
portfolio. 


Senator Flynn: I certainly wasn’t trying to suggest that 
he is doing anything less than a superb job. 


CONFLICT OF INTEREST 


REFERENCE OF GREEN PAPER TO COMMONS COMMITTEE— 
FURTHER QUESTION 
Senator Croll: Honourable senators, on December 11, 
1974, I asked a question. I take the liberty of reading the 
following from page 373 of Hansard of that day: 
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SENATOR CROLL: Honourable senators, the House of 
Commons endorsed the following resolution and passed 
it, and I quote: 


That the Green Paper entitled “Members of Parlia- 
ment and Conflict of Interest” tabled on November 27, 
1974, be referred to the Standing Committee on Privi- 
leges and Elections; and 


That, after the Committee has concluded its deliber- 
ations and submitted its report on the aforementioned 
matter, it be authorized to consider and make recom- 
mendations upon the subject-matter of Ministers and 
conflict of interest and Public Servants and conflict of 
interest. 


My question is, what provision is being made, or has 
been made, for our participation in a matter which 
affects senators equally with members of the House of 
Commons? 


SENATOR LANGLOIS: The only thing I can say at this 
stage is that consideration is being given to this subject, 
and that the matter will be referred to this house in due 
course. 


By my calculation 77 days have passed since December 
11, so nobody can say that I have not been patient. As a 
matter of fact, I think I must now say that my patience is 
wearing a little thin. I am told that a statement made by 
Mr. Reid in the other place is to the effect that all ques- 
tions on matters of policy should be answered within a 
week. In that case my question should have been 
answered a long time ago, because it was evident that the 
Commons was not going to join with us in the consider- 
ation of any such question as conflict of interest. They 
feel—and surely it must have been known on this side— 
that questions of conflict of interest in that house can be 
settled by guidelines sufficiently strong to apply to minis- 
ters as well as members, and they have indicated that they 
want no part of us in connection with any inquiry; that 
our situation is a different one; and that what is needed 
here is some deep, serious, political surgery. 


Senator Grosart: Is this a question? 


Senator Croll: This is leading up to the question I want 
to ask. I had a hard enough time getting an answer to my 
other question, so I thought that perhaps I should make 
this one plainer. 


Senator Argue: You are quite in order. 


Senator Croll: It appears to me that the leader must 
have known some time ago what the answer would be. I 
have made inquiries from time to time, and I would have 
thought that he would have told me, because it would have 
been the courteous thing to do when he first knew about 
it. But what do we find now? We find that the Green 
Paper, “Members of Parliament and Conflict of Interest,” 
is being considered by the House of Commons. I read from 
the Globe and Mail of this date where it says: 

He was commenting during committee debate on a 
Government green paper setting out proposed conflict 
of interest legislation for MPs and senators. 

Are they going to deal with it insofar as it affects us as 
well as themselves, honourable senators? I ask that 
because nothing, to my knowledge, has been done on this 

(Senator Croll.] 


side. Do we have to wait for the answers from the House of 
Commons? 


But there is something here more serious than that. It 
had been rumoured on the other side for a long time that 
they would not join with us. Another rumour to be heard 
on the other side is that there are ten vacancies in the 
Senate, and they will not be filled until such time as we 
make some reasonable and meaningful reforms, particu- 
larly where conflict of interest is concerned. Whether that 
rumour is true or not, I do not know, but it may be just as 
true as the first one which, in fact, is turning out to be 
quite true. 


The question I want to ask now—and I am sure every 
senator understands what it should be—is this: What is 
being done, or what is going to be done? I think I have a 
right to ask that question again after 77 days. 


Senator Perrault: I should like to remind honourable 
senators that if rumours on Parliament Hill could be 
converted into power, we would see a very power-rich 
country indeed. I do not think it serves much purpose to 
cite rumours—some of which I have not encountered— 
regarding appointments to the Senate. 

As far as the other question is concerned, the Deputy 
Leader of the Government in this house indicated approx- 
imately two weeks ago that we have yet to receive a 
response from the other place with respect to a matter 
which, of course, touches on the rights and privileges of 
members of the Senate. I shall undertake personally to see 
if we can achieve a comprehension of the attitude of the 
other place towards the idea of conflict of interest as it 
affects both the House of Commons and the Senate. It 
seems to me that this might indeed be a useful area for 
joint committee activity. 


Senator Desruisseaux: May I ask the government leader 
a question? Will he define “conflict of interest”? 


Senator Perrault: That is one of the tasks of the com- 
mittee, but if the honourable senator has a useful defini- 
tion that might assist all of us, then I hope he will be good 
enough to tell us. 


Senator Desruisseaux: If I had one I would have given 
it. 


CRIMINAL CODE (COMMUTATION OF DEATH 
SENTENCE) 


BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING—DEBATE CONTINUED 


The Senate resumed from yesterday the debate on the 
motion of Senator Robichaud for second reading of Bill 
S-21, to amend the Criminal Code (commutation of death 
sentence). 


Hon. A. E. Haddon Heath: Honourable senators, I read 
my horoscope in the Montreal Gazette this morning, and it 
said to keep a low profile. I am here to speak to Bill S-21, 
to amend the Criminal Code, and so you will see that I 
shall have some difficulty in keeping a low profile. How- 
ever, it seems we do-not believe all we read in the papers— 
even in the Montreal Gazette. 

Perhaps an important thing to keep in mind in dealing 
with Bill S-21 is that it is not legislation where it matters 
whether one is an abolitionist or a retentionist as far as 
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capital punishment is concerned. We debated this in 1973 
and, previously, in 1968. 


@ (1440) 


It may be important to note that we passed an amend- 
ment to the Criminal Code in 1973, in all good faith that 
its provisions would be carried out; but apparently they 
have not been. The modest amendment we are discussing 
today is surely not unreasonable. We are simply being 
asked to amend the code to the extent of ensuring that the 
wishes of Parliament are carried out. 


It is perhaps good to dust off some first principles at this 
time. Legislators define crime and prescribe certain conse- 
quences, as we did in 1968 and again in 1973. Courts decide 
whether or not crime has occurred, and impose suitable 
sanctions within the law. In the matter of punishing those 
convicted, we might take an historical approach. It is a 
broad problem and, as legislators, we probably should take 
a long approach—which, with respect, should be the way 
of the legislator. Crimes and offences were originally 
breaches of the King’s peace. At least, that has been so 
since Saxon times. The sovereign was, and still is, the 
father and protector of the people and the fountain of 
justice. It was his duty to see that his people were free to 
go about their business unhindered by the activities of the 
anti-social. We now have the citizen and the state, but the 


same principles apply. A crime is a matter of public inter- . 


est, an offence of such gravity as to require the application 
of public justice. 


We come, therefore, to the object of criminal law, which 
is simply to preserve the public peace. How to do it? By 
ascertaining the culpability of suspected offenders and 
then punishing them, the cardinal object of punishment 
being the protection of the public. 


The basics of criminal justice are simple enough, but 
their application is infinitely difficult. So we return to the 
initial hypothesis, that legislators define crime and pre- 
scribe certain consequences. Courts decide whether it has 
occurred, and impose suitable sanctions within the law. 
We might well ask who is charged with the duty of 
imposing suitable sanctions under the Constitution, and 
better equipped to carry out this sovereign duty? Wicked 
old judges, that’s who! 


Have the judges and juries since 1968 been one hundred 
per cent wrong? If the executive—that is, the Governor in 
Council—can literally dismember the orders and judg- 
ments of the courts, the impression that the courts do not 
know what they are doing is fortified in the mind of the 
public. The danger is that the impeachment of the credibil- 
ity of the courts may well result in massive disobedience 
of judicial orders. How then will government govern? By 
means of troops and bayonets? 


The result of interference with the judicial function will 
be much more serious than those who have encouraged or 
permitted it ever imagined. 


Parliament, the executive and the courts have their 
respective powers, which we attempt to keep in balance. 
On this solid base rests all our hope of good governance. If 
two of these three elements are being emasculated, this 
bill is a modest step in restoring the necessary balance. It 
seems reasonable that Bill S-21 will be a constructive 


element in restoring both the effectiveness of Parliament 
and of our judicial system. 


Hon. John Morrow Godfrey: Honourable senators, as 
everyone is probably well aware, I am unalterably opposed 
to capital punishment in any form, and was one of eight 
senators who voted against capital punishment with 
respect to the murder of police officers. The reason, very 
simply, is that it appeared to me to be illogical that if 
someone murdered the Prime Minister of Canada, his 
wife, or his child, he would be sent to jail for life, or for a 
certain number of years. On the other hand, if he mur- 
dered the RCMP officer guarding the Prime Minister, he 
would be executed. 


The public have the idea, in my opinion, that this prob- 
lem is greater than it actually is. In Toronto last week I 
was being attacked by several of my friends with respect 
to the action of the government in commuting these death 
sentences. I therefore asked one of them for his estimate 
as to the average number of policemen murdered in 
Canada each year, and he replied 25. We have had the 
figures from Senator Robichaud, and I will just remind 
you of them. In 1968 the number was five; in 1969 it was 
five; then it dropped for three years in a row to only three 
each year, and increased to five in 1973. Therefore, the 
problem is actually not as great as it is considered to be by 
the public. 


We also heard from Senator Prowse, who pointed out 
that in the last two years there has been only one murder 
of a policeman in each year with respect to which there 
was no recommendation for mercy by the judge or jury, 
and the Cabinet commuted the death sentence. However, I 
am sympathetic to the viewpoint that the Cabinet should 
not automatically commute all death sentences. It is 
wrong if they are allowing their personal opposition to 
capital punishment to influence their decisions. 


As far as I am concerned, there is no way I could support 
Senator Robichaud’s bill. This could result in a person 
being executed because evidence that would have resulted 
in a recommendation for mercy by the judge or jury came 
to light after the trial rather than before it. Also, there 
may be relevant evidence that would not be placed before 
the judge and jury, although available, because it would 
not be the type of evidence adduced at a murder trial, 
although it might be pertinent to this question of 
commutation. 


Senator Hicks asserts that this is a highly unlikely 
hypothetical case. I can simply say that I do not agree. I 
am sure that there have been many cases in which commu- 
tation has been granted based upon information and evi- 
dence not available to either the judge or jury. 


However, as I say, I sympathize with the view that the 
government should obey the spirit as well as the letter of 
the law. Might I suggest that this object to a certain extent 
might be accomplished by requiring the government, 
when there have not been recommendations for mercy by 
the judge or jury, to give detailed reasons for their deci- 
sion if they decide to commute the death penalty. 


On motion of Senator Petten, for Senator Michaud, 
debate adjourned. 
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SENATE (INTERSESSIONAL AUTHORITY) BILL 
SECOND READING—DEBATE ADJOURNED 


Hon. Jacques Flynn moved the second reading of Bill 
S-22, to provide for the internal economy and administra- 
tion of the Senate between sessions of Parliament and 
between Parliaments. 

[Translation] 


He said: Honourable senators, I have been waiting for an 
opportunity when our program would not be too heavy to 
introduce this bill which is in no way dramatic and which 
I bring to you very simply. 

It represents the result of the experience I have acquired 
since I came to the Senate over 12 years ago, and especial- 
ly since I have become Leader of the Opposition in the 
Senate. I am in the process of establishing a record here. It 
is not my fault but that of the Canadian electorate. 


Senator Fournier (de Lanaudiére): And you will keep it 
up. 

Senator Flynn: I beg your pardon? Is the interpretation 
system not working? 


[English] 
Senator Croll: Madam Speaker, the interpretation 


system is not working, and we would like to hear the 
Leader of the Opposition. 


Senator Flynn: If it is not working I shall speak in 
English. 

This bill is not one which is necessarily endorsed by the 
party to which I belong. It merely comes as a result of 
some of the experience I have acquired since I entered the 
Senate some 12 years ago, but more particularly since I 
became Leader of the Opposition over seven years ago. I 
may very well establish a record in this post of Leader of 
the Opposition, not because I wish to do so but because of 
various decisions made by the electorate of Canada. Sena- 
tor Fournier suggests that the situation is not about to 
change. He has been here for such a long time that he 
should know what he is talking about. 


I am not so lacking in humility as to suggest that it is 
necessarily in the interests of Canada that I should remain 
in this post. Nor am I suggesting that I should take over 
the responsibilities of the Leader of the Government. I do 
not envy him, I can assure you. 


The bill I am proposing for your consideration hopefully 
will give rise to a debate as to what we should do concern- 
ing certain problems. Some of these are minor, while 
others are becoming more important because of the evolu- 
tion of responsibilities taken over by the Senate in recent 
years, particularly in the investigations conducted by our 
committees. This bill is an attempt at a solution to these 
problems. 


As honourable senators know, when there is a dissolu- 
tion, the Senate is in no way changed as a result. We all 
remain members of the Senate. The same does not obtain 
in the other place. Dissolution there means that those 
people are no longer members of the House of Commons. 
But, because of the legislation which provided that their 
indemnity should be paid on a monthly basis and until the 


{Senator Godfrey. ] 


date of the election following a dissolution, this concept of 
ceasing to be a member of the House of Commons upon 
the day of dissolution has become clouded. 


The same situation is not to be found in the Senate. We 
remain senators, but, as has been said by legal experts, we 
are discharged from our duties. Therefore there is a sort of 
hiatus created. 


Could we not allow for senators to undertake some work 
during the period of dissolution—that is, from the date of 
dissolution until the date when Parliament reconvenes? 
Sometimes that period is quite lengthy. That is one ques- 
tion, and the most important one with regard to the duties 
that might be undertaken during such periods. 


I shall deal with the minor matters in a moment. I wish 
to place on record the various periods during which Par- 
liament did not sit following a dissolution. The periods 
vary from 100 to 150 days, which is over five months. 


In the House of Commons, the only problem between 
Parliaments is that of internal economy, which is solved 
by the House of Commons Act, giving authority to the 
Speaker to deal with problems of staff, and so on. 


There are no other problems in the other place, at least 
from the date of dissolution until the date of the election, 
because following the date of election the new members, 
or re-elected members, are sworn in and arrangements are 
made for their travelling expenses, the hiring of staff, and 
so on, which are confirmed when the house reconvenes for 
the first session. 


The following are the number of days involved in the 
periods of dissolution between the Twenty-fifth and Thir- 
tieth Parliaments: between the Twenty-fifth and Twenty- 
sixth Parliaments, February 6, 1963 to May 16, 1963, 99 
days; between the Twenty-sixth and Twenty-seventh Par- 
liaments, September 18, 1965 to January 18, 1966, 132 days; 
between the Twenty-seventh and Twenty-eighth Parlia- 
ments, April 23, 1968 to September 9, 1968, 138 days; be- 
tween the Twenty-eighth and Twenty-ninth Parliaments, 
September 1, 1972 to January 4, 1973, 125 days; and, finally, 
between the Twenty-ninth and Thirtieth Parliaments, 
May 18, 1974 to September 30, 1974, 143 days. 


In the Senate, the problem of hiring staff, of providing 
travelling expenses, and so on, during a dissolution, is 
dealt with by adopting the following resolution after each 
Parliament has reconvened for the first session: 


That during any period between sessions of Parlia- 
ment or between Parliaments, the Leader of the Gov- 
ernment in the Senate and a senator to be named by 
him from time to time and the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion in the Senate, or a senator to be named by him 
from time to time, be authorized to act for and on 
behalf of the Senate in all matters relating to the 
internal economy of the Senate; and 


That within fifteen days of the commencement of 
the next ensuing session there shall be laid on the 
Table by or on behalf of the Leader of the Govern- 
ment in the Senate, a report covering in reasonable 
detail all matters relating to the internal economy of 
the Senate arising during any such period. 

@ (1500) 


This problem is theoretical with respect to the period 
between sessions of Parliament, because the custom over 
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the last ten years has been to prorogue the session on the 
day prior to the commencement of the new session. There- 
fore, the Senate is merely adjourned. There is no problem 
in that respect. If there were, I suggest we would have 
been able to deal with it by a resolution of the Senate 
giving the necessary authority. 


This authority has not been challenged either for the 
period between sessions of Parliament or between Parlia- 
ments. Yet it covers, as I mentioned, only trivial matters. I 
have a lot of the minutes of this committee that we 
appoint from time to time to deal with problems between 
Parliaments, and these indicate that the matters dealt 
with were such things as travelling expenses for members 
attending parliamentary association meetings, use of 
credit cards for making telephone calls from outside 
Ottawa, temporary staff during the period between Parlia- 
ments, and things of that nature. 


I think it would be useful to have the proposals embod- 
ied in Bill S-22 to deal with these matters in a more 
comprehensive and certainly a more standard way than 
has been the case in the past. My main concern, however, 
is not so much with such matters as I have outlined, but 
rather the problems encountered by Senate committees 
which are investigating certain matters that have been 
referred to them by the Senate. The moment Parliament is 
dissolved, investigations by Senate committees come to an 


immediate standstill. Yet the fact is that these committees’ 


could continue to hold hearings for at least a month, and 
perhaps even a month and a half after dissolution of 
Parliament. Also, they could reconvene shortly after the 
election, and sit from that time up to the beginning of the 
first session of the new Parliament. 


When it is not a question of legislation, it seems to me 
that the Senate should provide authority for its commit- 
tees, to which have been referred certain matters for 
investigation, to continue their hearings. I am quite sure 
Senator Croll will agree with me on that point. 


The most striking example of what I am dealing with 
here concerns the Special Senate Committee on Science 
Policy which encountered delays amounting to at least 
three months in completing its study because of dissolu- 
tions of Parliament. In May of 1974 the Foreign Affairs 
Committee had arranged for five or six sittings with very 
important witnesses which, again, could not be held 
because of the dissolution of Parliament. Had we had the 
provisions which are embodied in Bill S-22 at that time, 
the Foreign Affairs Committee would have been able to 
continue for at least a month and would have been able to 
reconvene right after the election. As a result, it would 
probably be much further advanced than it now is in its 
study of relations between Canada and the United States. 


Honourable senators, I am sure, are not always busy 
during the entire period between Parliaments. Not too 
many senators are heavily involved in the entire election 
campaign, and there are not too many who could not come 
back fairly soon after the election itself to resume their 
duties as members of such committees. 


For those reasons, honourable senators, I suggest that 
Bill S-22 would solve our problems in this respect. The 
only objective I have in presenting it is to correct this 
unfortunate situation and, at the same time, provide for a 


solution for the other minor problems which I have 
outlined. 


Perhaps I could take a moment to draw to your atten- 
tion the main clause of the bill, that being clause 3. Clause 
2 deals with the committee that would be appointed to 
deal with these problems, and it would be much the same 
as the one which is presently established by resolution; 
that is, one made up of the Leader of the Government in 
the Senate or a senator acting for him, and a senator to be 
named by the leader or, in his absence, by the Acting 
Leader of the Government; and the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion in the Senate or a senator acting for him, or a senator 
to be named by the Leader of the Opposition or, in his 
absence, by the Acting Leader of the Opposition. That 
committee would cover all the situations which might 
arise and may act for and on behalf of the Senate in all 
matters relating to the internal economy or administration 
of the Senate, and would report to the Senate within 15 
days of the commencement of the next session. 


The main point of this bill is to be found in clause 3, 
which states: 


(1) Notwithstanding anything in the Rules of the 
Senate or in any other law or authority, any Senate 
committee in existence immediately prior to the ter- 
mination of a session, and the members thereof, may 
be authorized by the Senate prior to dissolution or 
prorogation, or by the Senate Intersessional Authority 
between sessions of Parliament and between Parlia- 
ments, to sit and continue any investigation previous- 
ly entrusted to it by the Senate, for the duration or 
any part of any such period, and shall be deemed to 
have been reconstituted accordingly. 


And subclause (2) is: 


Notwithstanding subsection (1), the powers of a 
Senate committee authorized to function between ses- 
sions of Parliament or between Parliaments are lim- 
ited to the taking of evidence unless otherwise author- 
ized by the Senate Intersessional Authority on the 
recommendation of the committee. 


The “unless” clause provides for the situation where the 
Senate might authorize a committee to proceed with the 
preparation of a report, and this has been the case on 
previous occasions. 


Subclause (3) provides: 


The evidence given before any such committee be- 
tween sessions of Parliament or between Parliaments 
shall form part of the records of its successor commit- 
tee, if any, when it is established following the com- 
mencement of the next ensuing session of Parliament. 


Whether the formula embodied in this bill will provide 
the ideal solution to the problems I have in mind, I do not 
know. I think it is a good solution. My main objective, as I 
said, is to draw the attention of the Senate to the necessity 
of providing a solution to these problems, and I hope that 
the debate on this bill will bring about either the endorsa- 
tion of the bill I am presenting or the introduction of a bill 
by the Leader of the Government, or any other honourable 
senator, which might more effectively solve the problems I 
have described. 


On motion of Senator Perrault, debate adjourned. 
The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 2 p.m. 
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THE SENATE 


Thursday, February 27, 1975 


The Senate met at 2 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 
Prayers. 


ALASKA BOUNDARY TREATY OF 1825 


150TH ANNIVERSARY OF ESTABLISHMENT OF CANADA’S 
WESTERN BOUNDARIES 


Hon. Paul Yuzyk: Honourable senators, with leave, I 
should like to impart to the house what I consider to be 
some important and worthwhile information. 


Tomorrow, February 28, 1975, marks the 150th anniver- 
sary of the establishment of Canada’s western borders, 
accomplished by the signing of the Alaska Boundary 
Treaty of 1825, by which Great Britain and the Russian 
Empire demarcated their boundaries on the northwest 
coast of North America. Territories assigned by this treaty 
to Great Britain later became the Province of British 
Columbia, the Yukon Territory, and part of the Northwest 
Territories of Canada. Alaska was purchased by the 
United States in 1867. Thus were established Canada’s 
western boundaries, which have remained to the present 
day, thereby extending her territories from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific and to the Arctic in the North. 


Signing for Great Britain was her plenipotentiary, 
Stratford Canning. The co-signatories for the Russian 
Empire were Count Charles Nesselrode and Pierre de 
Poletica, former Ambassador to the United States. In 1923, 
by resolution of the Government of the United States and 
the Government of Canada, mountains on the Alaska-Brit- 
ish Columbia boundary were named in honour of Nessel- 
rode and Poletica, as well as the British negotiators 
George Canning and Sir Charles Bagot, and the American 
negotiators Henry Middleton and John Quincy Adams. 


Since the negotiators of the Alaska Boundary Treaty of 
1825 on the Russian side are considered to have been quite 
fair and even generous, I am drawing attention to Pierre 
de (Petro) Poletica, who was a Ukrainian. This should be 
of interest to Canadians, because over 600,000 citizens of 
Ukrainian ancestry live in this country and have made 
significant contributions in all walks of Canadian life. A 
prominent diplomat in the Tsar Alexander I’s service, 
Poletica, after the treaty, was appointed Privy Councillor 
and senator. The role of Poletica is fully presented in a 
well-documented book by Mykhaylo Huculak, entitled 
When Russia was in America, published in 1971 by Mitchell 
Press Limited, Vancouver. 


A Committee for the 150th Anniversary of the Demarca- 
tion of Canada’s Western Boundary was established last 
year. The Right Honourable John G. Diefenbaker is the 
Honorary President. Among the honorary members are 
Premier Robert Bourassa of Quebec, Premier Peter Lough- 
eed of Alberta, Premier Richard Hatfield of New Bruns- 
wick, Premier Alexander Campbell of Prince Edward 
Island, Commissioner S. M. Hodgson of the Northwest 


Territories, Commissioner J. Smith of the Yukon, and 
others. Dr. M. Huculak, the author of the aforementioned 
book, is president of the Executive. 


This committee has achieved the following. Mayor 
Arthur Phillips of Vancouver has undertaken to designate 
three streets of that city as Canning, Nesselrode and 
Poletica; Mayor Peter Pollen of Victoria has offered a site 
in the Inner Harbour Park for the erection of a com- 
memorative obelisk. A commemorative plaque is planned 
to be erected in the Parliament Buildings or the National 
Library in Ottawa. 


ROYAL ASSENT 
NOTICE 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that the 
following communication had been received: 


GOVERNMENT HOUSE 
OTTAWA 


February 27, 1975 
Madam, 


I have the honour to inform you that the Right 
Honourable Bora Laskin, P.C., Chief Justice of 
Canada, in his capacity of Deputy Governor General 
of Canada, will proceed to the Senate Chamber today, 
the 27th day of February at 5.45 p.m. for the purpose of 
giving Royal Assent to certain bills. 


I have the honour to be, 
Madam, 

Your obedient servant, 
André Garneau 
Brigadier General 
Administrative Secretary to the 
Governor General. 


The Honourable 
The Speaker of the Senate, 
Ottawa. 


DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Senator Perrault tabled: 


Reports respecting receipts and expenditures under 
Part V (Sick Mariners) of the Canada Shipping Act 
for the fiscal years ended March 31, 1973 and 1974, 
pursuant to section 306 of the said Act, Chapter S-9, 
R.S.C., 1970. Nil Return. 
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TERRITORIAL LANDS ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—REPORT OF COMMITTEE ADOPTED 
Senator Goldenberg, Chairman of the Standing Senate 
Committee on Legal and Constitutional Affairs, reported 
that the committee had considered Bill S-20, to amend the 


Territorial Lands Act, and had directed that the bill be 
reported with the following amendment: 


Page 1: In the French version strike out lines 7 and 8 
and substitute therefor the following: 

“24. (1) Un fonctionnaire ou employé du gouverne- 
ment du Canada, ou en relevant, ne peut, directe-” 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this report be taken into consideration? 


Senator Goldenberg: With leave, now. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators have heard 
the motion. Is there unanimous consent? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Senator Goldenberg: Honourable senators, perhaps I 
should explain the amendment. It is a very simple correc- 
tion in the French text so that both the English and 
French texts say the same thing. 

Senator Flynn: That is a very laudable purpose. 

Motion agreed to and report adopted. 


THIRD READING 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the third time? 


Senator Goldenberg: With leave, now. 

Senator Flynn: I have no objection. 

Senator Denis: For once. Congratulations. You are 
improving. 
[Translation] 


Senator Cété: I do not recognize Senator Flynn since he 
is so agreeable today. He has changed a lot. 


@ (1410) 
[English] 

Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, Senator Denis 
says that for once I have given consent. Perhaps I should 
explain, since I would not want his remark to stand 
unanswered on the record. This bill is not a simple one, 
but I am afraid it is a very trivial one and I do not want to 
keep it here any longer. 


Motion agreed to and bill read third time and passed. 


LEGAL AND CONSTITUTIONAL AFFAIRS 


COMMITTEE AUTHORIZED TO MEET DURING SITTING OF 
SENATE 


Senator Langlois, with leave of the Senate and notwith- 
standing rule 45(1)(a), moved: 

That the Standing Senate Committee on Legal and 

Constitutional Affairs have power to sit while the 


Senate is sitting on Wednesday next, March 5, 1975, 
and that rule 76(4) be suspended in relation thereto. 


28299—-41% 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, you have 
heard the motion. Is there unanimous consent? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 
Motion agreed to. 


BUSINESS OF THE SENATE 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, with leave of 
the Senate and notwithstanding rule 45(1)(g), I move that 
when the Senate adjourns today it do stand adjourned 
until Tuesday, March 4, at 8 o’clock in the evening. 


Before the question is put, I should like to give a brief 
outline of what we can expect for next week. When we 
return on Tuesday evening we should have before us Bill 
C-49, an act to amend the statute law relating to income 
tax. This is an important bill and one that will require 
careful consideration, both in the Senate and in the com- 
mittee. The Standing Senate Committee on Banking, 
Trade and Commerce was authorized on November 21 last 
to examine any bill based on the budget resolutions relat- 
ing to income tax in advance of any such bill coming 
before the Senate. That committee has already done a 
great deal of work on this bill, but in view of the substan- 
tial amendments made in the other place, the legislation 
will require further careful study by the committee. 


On Tuesday, the Joint Committee on Regulations and 
other Statutory Instruments will meet at 9.30 a.m. The 
Standing Senate Committee on Legal and Constitutional 
Affairs will meet at 11 a.m. and again at 2.30 p.m. to hear 
witnesses on Bill S-19, and arrangements have been made 
to televise the proceedings both in the morning and after- 
noon. The Standing Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs 
will continue its study of Canada’s relations with the 
United States at 2.30 p.m., and the Special Joint Commit- 
tee on Employer-Employee Relations in the Public Service 
will meet at 8 p.m. 


On Wednesday, the Banking, Trade and Commerce 
Committee will continue its examination of Bill C-29, an 
act respecting Canadian business corporations, and the 
Legal and Constitutional Affairs Committee will hold a 
meeting at 2 p.m. to continue its examination of Bill S-19. 


On Thursday at 9.00 a.m., the Foreign Affairs Committee 
will hold another meeting on Canadian relations with the 
United States. The Joint Committee on Regulations and 
other Statutory Instruments will meet at 9:30 a.m., and the 
Special Joint Committee on Employer-Employee Relations 
in the Public Service will meet at the same time. Also at 
9:30, the National Finance Committee will continue with 
its examination of the Manpower Division of the Depart- 
ment of Manpower and Immigration. At 11:30 a.m., the 
Special Committee on Science Policy will hold an in 
camera meeting. 


Motion agreed to. 


EUROPEAN ECONOMIC COMMUNITY 
CANADA’S CLAIM FOR COMPENSATION—QUESTION 


Senator Grosart: Honourable senators, I wish to direct a 
question to the Leader of the Government. 
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In view of the impending deadline and the possibility of 
a failure of negotiations resulting in retaliatory trade 
measures between Canada and the European Community, 
would he inform the Senate as soon as possible of the 
status of the negotiations being carried on between 
Canada and the European Community in respect of the 
compensation demanded by Canada, under article 26.4 of 
GATT, in the matter of the loss of preferential access of 
certain Canadian commodities to the British market under 
the former British Preferential Tariff as it applied prior to 
the entry of Britain into the community. Particularly, 
would he inform the Senate as to the amount, in dollar 
terms, claimed by Canada in compensation. 


I ask the question because the negotiations, understand- 
ably, are being carried on without very much information 
being given to Parliament, and it seems to me that it is 
time we had some information because of the serious 
results which would come about if a trade war were 
started between Canada and the European Community. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, the question is 
most appropriate, indeed. The matter to which Senator 
Grosart has referred has been the subject of intensive 
discussion and negotiation, as the senator pointed out, 
over many weeks and, indeed, months. 


I shall undertake to obtain a report for the Senate. I 
hope to be able to present that report next week. Honour- 
able senators are aware, of course, of the current visit to 
Europe of the Right Honourable the Prime Minister of 
Canada, and some of the matters to which the senator has 
referred are items which most probably will be on the 
agenda. 


CONFLICT OF INTEREST 


REFERENCE OF GREEN PAPER TO COMMONS COMMITTEE— 
QUESTION ANSWERED 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, I should like to 
make reference to an inquiry directed to me by Senator 
Croll yesterday with respect to the matter of conflict of 
interest among parliamentarians. In his remarks Senator 
Croll made reference to the fact that the subject of con- 
flict of interest is now under consideration by a committee 
of the other place. I undertook to obtain further informa- 
tion with respect to the attitude of that place toward this 
subject and toward the participation of members of this 
place in any kind of joint committee. 


It is the opinion of the house leader in the other place 
that the Commons committee is dealing with the question 
of conflict of interest only as it applies to members of the 
House of Commons. Because it is not the intention of the 
Commons committee to consider the matter of possible 
conflict of interest in this chamber, they feel a joint 
committee on this particular subject is inappropriate at 
this time. I think it remains, then, for the Senate, when 
our schedule permits, to strike a committee to examine the 
question as it affects the Senate. 


@ (1420) 
There is no inclination on the part of members of the 
other place to enter into any kind of joint committee 


arrangement to discuss the question. I am advised that it 
is felt on the other side that it would be inappropriate for 


{Senator Grosart.] 


members of this place to discuss possible conflicts of 
interest in the Commons, just as it would be inappropriate 
for members of that house to discuss alleged conflict of 
interest in the Senate. 


CRIMINAL CODE (COMMUTATION OF DEATH 
SENTENCE) 


BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING—DEBATE CONTINUED 


The Senate resumed from yesterday the debate on the 
motion of Senator Robichaud for second reading of Bill 
S-21, to amend the Criminal Code (commutation of death 
sentence). 


[Translation] 


Hon. Hervé J. Michaud: Honourable senators, because 
the deliberations now in progress in the Senate could have 
serious consequences, it is imperative, according to those 
who have until now taken part in the debate, that the 
discussion take place with the greatest objectivity, and 
consequently be devoid of any political consideration or 
partisanship, and that it should reflect the dictates of 
individual consciences. 


To eliminate all glaring manifestations of violence in 
society, or so they claim, some have seen fit to suggest that 
we do away, straight off, with those who are found guilty 
of violent criminal acts, thus, we are told, ensuring a 
lasting peace to our even otherwise troubled world. Were 
we to give credence to such a merciless concept, then 
perhaps we should extend it to its extreme limits in order 
to finally achieve the perfect society that would guarantee 
each one of us a life free of burdens and useless worries. 


To do away with the hardships of poverty, why not get 
rid of all the poor, who have become far too cumbersome? 
To do away with the burdens and troubles of sickness, 
why not get rid of all the sick whose needs seem too 
onerous? To do away with the many obligations the old 
and the lame impose upon society, why not get rid of those 
who cannot be self-sufficient? Obviously, to do so is repul- 
sive to the conscience of a society such as ours and, rightly 
so, all its citizens would reprove such measures. Yet are 
not a great number of those violent individuals who live 
among us above all a product of our own unbalanced 
society? 

Therefore, it would not be without failing in its serious 
duties that society could deny its responsibilities towards 
those of its members who are affected by the confusion in 
which we are all caught. It is everybody’s responsibility to 
look for the causes of this new outbreak of violence. 
Degrading living conditions, social alienation and dismem- 
berment, exploitation of the underprivileged by the privi- 
leged, oppression, restraint, all these form the breeding 
ground for the frustration which often leads to the out- 
burst of violent tragedies for which each one of us, to- 
gether with society, is responsible. 


If there is physical violence, there is also moral violence. 
Is it not everybody’s duty to be more merciful, more 
compassionate toward the victims of social injustice? 
Moreover, how could we excuse any kind of intransigence 
toward the authors of these violent actions when we know 
that very often it is on the screen of our public television 
corporation that they have learned their trade. We are 
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aware of the horrors of the films that are shown, apparent- 
ly with the consent of responsible authorities, before the 
eyes of both young and adults. They show in the tiniest 
detail the most horrible crimes, despite, for that matter, 
the repeated protests of numerous citizens whose con- 
sciences are offended. Do we want to curb excessive vio- 
lence in our society? Let us then begin by fighting its 
causes. 


Those who believe in capital punishment, and quite 
sincerely so I agree, will try to convince the rest of us that 
such a brutal measure will have a deterrent effect on those 
who might be tempted to commit murder. 


And yet, we have under our eyes a perfect example of a 
society in which the death penalty is a rule that applies to 
all its members. It is the organized crime society. Woe to 
those who interfere with the progress or counteract the 
efforts of the underworld in carrying out its harmful 
schemes: police officers, unwilling witnesses, rivals of 
today who no later than yesterday were partners—every 
one of them will be mercilessly slaughtered. He who kills 
today will be shot tomorrow. Such is the death penalty 
rule in its broadest sense. But the number of criminals 
keeps growing in spite of those dangers which they con- 
stantly have to face. There is no need reminding them of 
those dangers; their insensitive minds will not listen to 


any warning. They will give up their lives rather than | 


their schemes, as we can learn everyday from their accom- 
plishments. Such is the deterrent effect of the death penal- 
ty, as applied in their own personal way, on crime addicts. 


When introducing this bill, the mover said, as reported 
in the Senate Hansard of February 13, and I quote: 


Honourable senators will have noticed the number of 
suicides. 


He was speaking of suspects arrested for murder. 


When society refused to play its role, some of the 
accused committed suicide because they had accepted 
the consequences of their act at the time they commit- 
ted the murder. 


Then what about the deterrent effect of the death penal- 
ty on those who committed suicide in those circumstances 
if they did not fear to take their own lives by their own 
hands and of their own volition? 


According to the figures supplied by the mover of this 
bill, eight suspects arrested for the murder of policemen 
since 1967 in Canada were convicted by the courts and 
given the death sentence—eight people, over a period of 
eight years, whose sentences were later commuted. 


Honourable senators, I ask—how many murders were 
committed within the framework of organized crime 


where, as we have seen, the law of capital punishment is 
the only valid one? How many murders were committed, 
not in the last eight years but in the last eight weeks, in 
Canada? 

For all those reasons, honourable senators, I am con- 
vinced that capital punishment does not have the deter- 
rent effect that some of us, as well as people in other parts 
of this country, would like to think. The Government of 
Canada, for its part, has taken on that issue a position that 
is based on clemency rather than merely punitive grounds. 
The rehabilitation of inmates becomes the priority of the 
government. The government may want to take a harder 
stand towards paroles for inmates; that is one thing, but I 
cannot accept that the royal prerogative as specifically set 
out in the Statutes of Canada should be impaired. 
[English] 
© (1430) 


On motion of Senator Flynn, for Senator Asselin, debate 
adjourned. 


The Senate adjourned during pleasure. 


At 5.45 p.m. the sitting was resumed. 
The Senate adjourned during pleasure. 


‘ROYAL ASSENT 


The Right Honourable Bora Laskin, P.C., Chief Justice 
of Canada, Deputy of His Excellency the Governor Gener- 
al, having come and being seated at the foot of the Throne, 
and the House of Commons having been summoned, and 
being come with their Speaker, the Right Honourable the 
Deputy of His Excellency the Governor General was 
pleased to give Royal Assent to the following bills: 

An Act to amend the Customs Tariff, (No. 2). 

An Act to amend the Excise Tax Act and the Excise 
Act. 

An Act to amend the Electoral Boundaries Read- 
justment Act. 

An Act respecting International Air Transport 
Association. 

The House of Commons withdrew. 

The Right Honourable the Deputy of His Excellency the 
Governor General was pleased to retire. 


The sitting of the Senate was resumed. 
The Senate adjourned until Tuesday, March 4, at 8 p.m. 
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Tuesday, March 4, 1975 


The Senate met at 8 p.m., Honourable Muriel McQueen 
Fergusson, P.C., Speaker pro tem in the Chair. 


Prayers. 


PUBLISHING INDUSTRY 


NEWSPAPER ARTICLE AND CORRESPONDENCE—QUESTION OF 
PRIVILEGE 


Senator Davey: Honourable senators, I rise on a ques- 
tion of privilege. Recently I wrote a letter to the editor of 
the Toronto Globe and Mail in response to an editorial 
which appeared in that newspaper on Monday, February 
24, entitled “Whittling Down a Freedom.” Most but not 
all—I repeat, most but not all—of my letter appeared in 
the Globe and Mail on Saturday, March 1. It may be helpful 
if I took a moment to read my letter to the editor, which is 
more or less self-explanatory. The following is part of the 
letter which I sent to the editor: 


Because The Globe and Mail has well earned its 
reputation of having the best written and most per- 
ceptive editorial page in the country, I was more than 
a little surprised to read your recent editorial Whit- 
tling Down a Freedom (Feb. 24). You accuse the gov- 
ernment of censorship because after more than 30 
years of inactivity it has had the courage to tackle 
head-on the unfair competition of the so-called 
Canadian editions of Time and Reader’s Digest with 
the Canadian periodical industry. 


Although the Canadian managers of both these pub- 
lications have tried hard to foster the impression that 
their Canadian readers will be deprived of their maga- 
zines, in fact, they will be no more excluded than are 
Newsweek, Playboy or Sexology Today. Time will still 
be able to carry as much Canadian news as it thinks 
worth printing. 

The only restriction proposed is directed against a 
form of commercial dumping which both the O’Leary 
Commission and the Senate Committee I headed 
found to be unique in all the world. This is the dump- 
ing of costly editorial material, virtually free of 
charge, as a means of selling advertising space and 
depriving Canadian magazines of about half their 
potential revenues. 


To compare this, as you do, to the government 
moving in to regulate how much New York Times wire 
service copy should be carried in the pages of the 
Globe is simply absurd. The two situations have noth- 
ing in common. A truer comparison would be if The 
Wall Street Journal had decided to launch a daily to 
compete with your Report on Business, threw in four 
or five Canadian stories, but took away half your 
advertising. I wonder if your editorial would have 
taken a different line in such circumstances. 


When our Senate Report on the Mass Media was 
published, you supported our recommendation that 
Time and the Digest be deprived of their special privi- 
leges. Now, you have made a 180-degree switch. 


Curiously, honourable senators, that version of my 
letter, which appeared in last Saturday’s edition of the 
Globe and Mail, was followed by an editorial note in italics 
which was, in fact, longer than my letter to the Globe and 
Mail. The final sentence of my letter was omitted 
completely. 


Incidentally, it might be worth pointing out that by 
some coincidence the editorial cartoon which appeared in 
the Globe and Mail of the same date depicted two citizens 
standing in front of the Peace Tower with, apparently, 
some dirty laundry hanging out to dry, and the caption 
was: “We seem to be in a period of letting it all hang out.” 


I share that exact sentiment, and I propose, for just a 
moment or two, to let it all hang out. The final sentence of 
my letter which the Globe and Mail omitted is as follows: 


Perhaps your about-face on the issue may have some 
connection with the arrival of Globe publisher Briga- 
dier Richard Malone, who announced earlier this week 
that FP Publications had abandoned its attempt to 
negotiate a deal with Time. 


Honourable senators, my authority for that assertion is 
impeccable. It is the Globe and Mail’s own Report on 
Business. That story appeared in the Globe and Mail’s 
Report on Business on Wednesday, February 26, the 
editorial having appeared on February 24 and my letter 
having been published on Saturday, March 1. 


It is an Ottawa by-line by Jeff Carruthers, the headline 
of which is: “FP abandons plans for Time share.” Let me 
read it in part: 


FP Publications Ltd. of Toronto has abandoned any 
plan to acquire an interest in the Canadian edition of 
Time magazine and perhaps use Time as the basis for a 
new weekly news magazine with greater Canadian 
content. 


R. S. Malone, president of FP Publications, said the 
federal. government’s latest proposals concerning the 
content required for Time to remain classified as a 
Canadian publication under the Income Tax Act has 
killed FP’s interest in the news magazine. 


“Tt’s a dead issue as far as we are concerned,” said 
Mr. Malone, who is also publisher of the Globe and 
Mail. 


FP had preliminary discussions with Time officials 
last year on the subject, but no such negotiations or 
discussions are under way or contemplated, Mr. 
Malone said. 


“The terms just aren’t acceptable. The government 
would be controlling the news content and telling 
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people what they can read in the magazine, something 
that would not bode well for the Canadian publishing 
industry generally,” he said. 


The latest government proposals, which would be in 
addition to the previously proposed 75 per cent 
Canadian ownership, “will destroy the magazine 
(Time Canada)” he said. 


Honourable senators, let me make it clear that I have no 
quarrel with either Time or the Globe and Mail negotiating 
a deal. That, of course, is their respective business. But 
surely the Globe and Mail, unwilling or unable in its 
editorial to declare its own conflict of interest on this 
proposed magazine legislation, should have published my 
letter in its entirety. There are perhaps two conclusions. A 
senator who is aggrieved is indeed fortunate. He can rise 
in this place and air his complaint. But what of ordinary 
Canadian citizens in comparable situations? In the case of 
the Globe and Mail they cannot even appeal to the Ontario 
Press Council because, of course, the Globe and Mail does 
not belong to the Press Council. The Globe and Mail has 
opposed, from the beginning, the very concept of a press 
council. 


Finally, it may be time in this country for us to require 
most newspapers to publish on their editorial page or 
masthead the names of their real owners. The Globe and 
Mail is, of course, an FP publication, whose publisher, R. S. 
Malone, is also president of FP Publications. But neither 
this fact nor, indeed, the fact that the Globe and Mail is an 
FP publication is even mentioned on the Globe and Mail 
editorial page masthead. 


EMPLOYER-EMPLOYEE RELATIONS IN THE 
PUBLIC SERVICE 


SPECIAL JOINT COMMITTEE—CHANGE IN COMMONS 
MEMBERSHIP 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tem informed the Senate that 
messages had been received from the House of Commons 
to acquaint the Senate that the name of Mr. Dinsdale has 
been substituted for that of Mr. Fraser, that the names of 
Messrs. Fraser and Isabelle have been substituted for 
those of Messrs. Alexander and Clermont, and that the 
name of Mr. Clermont has been substituted for that of Mr. 
Isabelle on the list of members appointed to serve on the 
Special Joint Committee on Employer-Employee Relations 
in the Public Service. 


INCOME TAX ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—FIRST READING 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tem informed the Senate that 
a message had been received from the House of Commons 
with Bill C-49, to amend the statute law relating to income 
tax. 


Bill read first time. 


Senator Langlois moved that the bill be placed on the 
Orders of the Day for second reading on Thursday next. 


Motion agreed to. 


NORTHWEST TERRITORIES REPRESENTATION 
BILL 
FIRST READING 

The Hon. the Speaker pro tem informed the Senate that 
a message had been received from the House of Commons 
with Bill C-51, to increase the representation of the North- 
west Territories in the House of Commons and to establish 
a commission to readjust the electoral boundaries of the 
Northwest Territories. 


Bill read first time. 
Senator Langlois moved that the bill be placed on the 
Orders of the Day for second reading on Thursday next. 
Motion agreed to. 
@ (2010) 


PRAIRIE GRAIN ADVANCE PAYMENTS ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—FIRST READING 
The Hon. the Speaker pro tem informed the Senate that 
a message had been received from the House of Commons 


with Bill C-10, to amend the Prairie Grain Advance Pay- 
ments Act. 


Bill read first time. 

Senator Langlois moved that the bill be placed on the 
Orders of the Day for second reading on Thursday next. 

Motion agreed to. 


LAW REFORM COMMISSION ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—FIRST READING 
The Hon. the Speaker pro tem informed the Senate that 


a message had been received from the House of Commons 
with Bill C-43, to amend the Law Reform Commission Act. 


Bill read first time. 

Senator Langlois moved that the bill be placed on the 
Orders of the Day for second reading on Thursday next. 

Motion agreed to. 


ELECTORAL BOUNDARIES READJUSTMENT ACT 
BILL C-228 (BRUCE)—FIRST READING 
The Hon. the Speaker pro tem informed the Senate that 
a message had been received from the House of Commons 


with Bill C-228, respecting the Electoral Boundaries Read- 
justment Act. 


Bill read first time. 

Senator McDonald moved that the bill be placed on the 
Orders of the Day for second reading on Thursday next. 

Motion agreed to. 


BILL C-229 (LAFONTAINE)—FIRST READING 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tem informed the Senate that 
a message had been received from the House of Commons 
with Bill C-229, respecting the Electoral Boundaries Read- 
justment Act. 


Bill read first time. 
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Senator McDonald moved that the bill be placed on the 
Orders of the Day for second reading on Thursday next. 


Senator Choquette: May I ask if we will be sitting from 
9 o’clock on that morning? 


Senator Langlois: All night. 
Motion agreed to. 


BILL C-365 (BERTHIER)—FIRST READING 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tem informed the Senate that 
a message had been received from the House of Commons 
with Bill C-365, respecting the Electoral Boundaries Read- 
justment Act. 


Bill read first time. 


Senator McDonald moved that the bill be placed on the 
Orders of the Day for second reading on Thursday next. 


Motion agreed to. 


IMMIGRATION POLICY 


PROPOSED SPECIAL JOINT COMMITTEE TO CONSIDER GREEN 
PAPER 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tem: Honourable senators, the 
following message has been received from the House of 
Commons: 


Resolved,—That a Special Joint Committee of the 
Senate and of the House of Commons be appointed to 
consider the Green Paper on immigration policy 
tabled by the Minister of Manpower and Immigration 
in the House of Commons on February 3, 1975; and to 
invite the views of the public on the issues raised 
therein; 


That 15 Members of the House of Commons to be 
designated at a later date be members on the part of 
this House on the Special Joint Committee; 


That the committee have power to appoint from 
among its members such subcommittees as may be 
deemed advisable and necessary and to delegate to 
such subcommittees all or any of their powers except 
the power to report directly to the House; 


That the committee have power to sit during sit- 
tings and adjournments of the House of Commons; 


That the committee have power to send for persons, 
papers and records, and to examine witnesses and to 


print such papers and evidence from day to day as 


may be ordered by the committee; 


That the committee have power to adjourn from 
place to place within Canada; 


That the committee be empowered to retain the 
services of advisers to assist in its work; and that it 
also be empowered to retain the professional, clerical 
and stenographic help as may be required; 


That the committee submit their report not later 
than July 31, 1975; 


That the quorum of the committee be 12 members, 
whenever a vote, resolution or other decision is taken, 
so long as both Houses are represented and that the 
Joint Chairmen be authorized to hold meetings, to 
receive evidence and authorize the printing thereof, 


[The Hon. the Speaker. ] 


when 6 members are present so long as both Houses 
are represented; and 


Ordered: That a message be sent to the Senate 
requesting that House to unite with this House for the 
above purpose, and to select, if the Senate deems it to 
be advisable, members to act on the proposed Special 
Joint Committee. 


Attest 
Alistair Fraser, 
The Clerk of the House of Commons. 


DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Senator Langlois tabled: 


Report of temporary loans made to the Old Age 
Security Fund for the fiscal year ended March 31, 
1974, pursuant to section 25(4) of the Old Age Security 
Act, Chapter O-6, R.S.C., 1970. 


Report on the administration of the Canada Pension 
Plan for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1974, pursuant 
to section 118, Chapter C-5, R.S.C., 1970. 


Supplementary Estimates (D) for the fiscal year 
ending March 31, 1975. 


Copies of text of resolutions adopted by the House 
of Representatives of the Republic of Cyprus, January 
16 and 23, 1975, relating to the Cyprus situation (Eng- 
lish text). 


@ (2020) 


FEEDS ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—REPORT OF COMMITTEE PRESENTED 


Senator Argue, Chairman of the Standing Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, to which was referred Bill S-10, to 
amend the Feeds Act, presented the following report: 


Tuesday, March 4, 1975. 


The Standing Senate Committee on Agriculture to 
which was referred Bill S-10, intituled: “An Act to 
amend the Feeds Act” has, in obedience to the order of 
reference of Wednesday, October 23, 1974, examined 
the said bill and now reports the same with the fol- 
lowing amendment: 


1. (a) Page 3: Strike out line 1 and substitute there- 
for the following: 


“10. (1) Every natural person who contravenes” 


(b) Page 3: Immediately after line 11 add the 
following: 


“(1.1) Every corporation that contravenes any 
provision of this Act or the Regulations is guilty 
of an indictable offence. 


(1.2) Where a corporation has been convicted of 
an offence under this Act, the chief executive 
officer of the corporation shall be presumed to be 
guilty of an offence under subsection 10(1) unless 
he establishes that the offence was committed 
without his knowledge or consent and that he 
exercised all due diligence to prevent its 
commission.” 
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In addition, your committee desires to make three 
recommendations arising out of its discussion of the 
bill and the briefs presented to it. 


First, the question of whether dogs and cats should 
be defined as livestock for the purpose of regulating 
the manufacture of pet foods was raised by witnesses 
appearing before the committee. The Canadian Feed 
Manufacturers’ Association, which represents many 
pet food manufacturers, requested that the manufac- 
ture of pet foods be regulated under the Feeds Act. 
The Pet Food Manufacturers Association of Canada 
expressed the opposite in its written brief. 


Two groups not associated with the manufacturing 
of pet foods, the Consumers’ Association of Canada 
and the Canadian Veterinary Medical Association, 
expressed their concern about the quality of the prod- 
uct. It was brought to the committee’s attention that 
there are no required nutritional standards for pet 
food in Canada and that these products can contain 
dead or diseased animals or protein and other nutri- 
ents in non-digestible form. These products are only 
required to be correctly packaged, labelled, weighed 
and to be free of bacteria. 


The pet food industry is of considerable size; gross 
sales in 1974 were over one hundred and twenty mil- 
lion dollars and growing at 10-20 per cent per annum. 
Pet owners are spending considerable sums on prod- 
ucts, the nutritional quality of which your committee 
believes to be irregular. 


After considering the evidence presented to it, your 
committee concluded that the problem of the nutri- 
tional quality of pet foods warranted further study. 
Your committee therefore recommends: 


That the government give serious consideration to 
regulation of the nutritional quality of pet foods for 
the protection of the consumers of these products, 
their owners, and the health of the population in 
general. 


Second, your committee investigated the question of 
whether the additional responsibilities that the 
Department of Agriculture will have.as a result of Bill 
S-10 would decrease the capability of that department 
to carry out its current responsibilities under the 
Feeds Act. These additional duties include the inspec- 
tion of “integrated feed manufacturing-livestock pro- 
duction” enterprises and of “customer formulae” 
mobile feed mills. The department could not supply 
information on the number of units of each type but 
they are significant. The mobile feed mills will be a 
special problem for inspectors simply because they are 
mobile. 


The ability of the department to fulfill its current 
responsibilities appears to be stretched to the limit, 
with the result that inspections of manufacturers are 
infrequent. Each feed manufacturing location is 
inspected on an average of only ten times per annum. 
However, these infrequent inspections uncover a sig- 
nificant number of violations of the Act and regula- 
tions—4,650 in 1972-73 and 4,438 in 1973-74. 


Your committee is concerned that the purchasers of 
livestock feeds are not now receiving the protection 
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they expect from the Act and that with the increase in 
duties the level of protection will decline. Your com- 
mittee has decided that the resolution of this problem 
can be initiated by two actions on its part. It has 
amended clause 3 of the bill to encourage corporations 
to be more concerned about their manufacturing pro- 
cesses and your committee, as a second step, 
recommends: 


That the government review the effectiveness of the 
feed inspection program and give serious consider- 
ation to increasing the inspection and technical 
staff in light of the new and more difficult respon- 
sibilities being given the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

Third, as the legislation extends the provisions of 
the Feeds Act to cover all feed manufactured in 
Canada, it will include many more manufacturers 
under the regulations. These newly regulated manu- 
facturers will be, for the most part, farmers of both 
large and small scale. Your committee and some of the 
witnesses that appeared before it, particularly the 
Consumers’ Association of Canada, are concerned 
about the control of ingredients, especially medica- 
ments, that are added to livestock feed, at both the 
farm and commercial levels. 


These ingredients, which can have a considerable 
impact on animal and human health and on the envi- 
ronment, are regulated by both the Feeds Act and the 
Food and Drugs Act. However, your committee is 
concerned that the technical information about these 
ingredients may not be reaching the farmer. Your 
committee therefore recommends: 


That the government, through the Department of 
Agriculture and in cooperation with the provincial 
departments of agriculture, undertake a campaign 
to disseminate in a suitable form the technical 
information concerning the use of these ingredients, 
especially medicaments. 


Your committee believes that such a campaign 
would benefit producers and consumers. 


Your committee met seven times to consider this 
bill and heard the following witnesses: 


Mr. C. R. Phillips, 

Director General, 

Production and Marketing Branch, 
Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. C. H. Jefferson, 

Director, Plant Products Division, 

Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. C. L. Stevenson, 

Chief, Feed and Fertilizer Section, 
Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. J. A. Scollin, 


Assistant Deputy Attorney General (Criminal 
Law), 


Department of Justice: 
Mr. W. G. Johnson, 
Legislation Section, 
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Department of Justice. 

Mr. C. M. Bolger, 

Acting Assistant Deputy Minister, 
Department of Consumer and Corporate Affairs. 
Mr. H. W. Wagner, 

Director, Consumer Fraud Protection Division, 
Department of Consumer and Corporate Affairs. 
Dr. D. G. Chapman, 

Assistant Director General, 

Food Directorate, 

Department of National Health and Welfare. 
Mr. D. Burvill, 

Compliance Office, 

Department of National Health and Welfare. 
Mr. R. L. Gamelin, 

President, 

Canadian Feed Manufacturers’ Association. 
‘Mr. C. L. Friend, 

Executive Secretary, 

Canadian Feed Manufacturers’ Association. 
Mrs. Maryon Brechin, 

Past President, 

Consumers’ Association of Canada. 


Briefs were received from the Pet Food Manufactur- 
ers Association of Canada and the Canadian Veteri- 
nary Medical Association. 


Respectfully submitted. 
Hazen Argue, 
Chairman. 
The Hon. the Speaker pro tem:Honourable senators, 
when shall this report be taken into consideration? 


Senator Argue moved that the report be placed on the 
Orders of the Day for consideration at the next sitting of 
the Senate. 


Motion agreed to. 


@ (2030) 


LEGAL AND CONSTITUTIONAL AFFAIRS 
CHANGE IN COMMITTEE MEMBERSHIP 
Senator Macdonald, with leave of the Senate and not- 
withstanding rule 45(1) (i), moved: 


That the name of the Honourable Senator Cho- 
quette be substituted for that of the Honourable Sena- 
tor Sullivan on the list of senators serving on the 
Standing Senate Committee on Legal and Constitu- 
tional Affairs. 


Motion agreed to. 


BANKING, TRADE AND COMMERCE 
CHANGE IN COMMITTEE MEMBERSHIP 


Senator Grosart, with leave of the Senate and notwith- 
standing rule 45(1)(i), moved: 


{Senator Argue.] 


That the name of the Honourable Senator Mac- 
donald be substituted for that of the Honourable 
Senator Blois on the list of senators serving on the 
Standing Senate Committee on Banking, Trade and 
Commerce. 


Motion agreed to. 


THE ESTIMATES 


SUPPLEMENTARY ESTIMATES (D) REFERRED TO NATIONAL 
FINANCE COMMITTEE 


Senator Langlois, with leave of the Senate and notwith- 
standing rule 45(1)(e), moved: 


That the Standing Senate Committee on National 
Finance be authorized to examine and report upon the 
expenditures set out in the Supplementary Estimates 
(D) laid before Parliament for the fiscal year ending 
the 31st March, 1975. 


Motion agreed to. 


HEALTH AND WELFARE 
CONNAUGHT LABORATORIES LTD.—QUESTION 


Senator Sullivan: Honourable senators, I have three 
related questions for the Acting Leader of the Govern- 
ment arising out of the extraordinary statement by the 
Minister of National Health and Welfare, Mr. Lalonde, last 
Friday, indicating that he was satisfied with the perform- 
ance and policies of the Connaught Laboratories of 
Toronto since they were taken over by the Canadian 
Development Corporation. I ask them as one who was for 
some years prior to that the medical member of the Con- 
naught Committee of the Board of Governors of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, and who has for some time shared with 
others great concern about the laboratories under this 
management. 


I ask, therefore, the following questions: 


1. Does the government approve of the proposed sale 
of land by Connaught Laboratories Ltd. for a housing 
development? 


2. Is the government aware that the proposed resi- 
dential development would be close to isolation areas 
where many dangerous micro-organisms and infected 
animals are kept for the production and testing of 
vaccines and antisera? 


3. Does the government realize that natural fears of 
local residents, even if not entirely justified, could 
embarrass the laboratories and might even force them 
to close? 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, considering the 
complex nature of those questions and the necessity for 
obtaining information from outside the precincts of this 
house, may I take this question as notice and endeavour to 
obtain the information as soon as possible? 


Senator Sullivan: Thank you. 
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CRIMINAL CODE (COMMUTATION OF DEATH 
SENTENCE) 


BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING—DEBATE CONTINUED 


The Senate resumed from Thursday, February 27, the 
debate on the motion of Senator Robichaud for second 
reading of Bill S-21, to amend the Criminal Code (commu- 
tation of death sentence). 


[Translation] 


Hon. Martial Asselin: Honourable senators, I shall take 
only a few minutes to express my views on the bill on the 
commuting of the death penalty by the Governor in Coun- 
cil which was introduced by Senator Robichaud. I have 
followed with interest the speeches which have been made 
on this subject. I understand that Senator Robichaud 
introduced his bill dispassionately and I am convinced of 
it because at that time we were aware of the terrible 
tragedy which had occurred in Moncton when two police- 
men were shot while on duty. But Senator Robichaud told 
us that this was not why he wanted to introduce this bill 
and, as a parliamentarian, I must accept his statement. I 
must say that the purpose of his bill is certainly to call the 
attention of Parliament to an extremely important prob- 
lem, that of commuting the death penalty, but it may aim 
at satisfying also the Canadian public who, in general, is 
starting to worry about the countless number of crimes 
committed throughout the country. I believe that this is 


not the time to start all over again the debate on the death 


penalty. In my opinion, that debate is closed. 


First of all, in 1967, if my memory serves me right, the 
Canadian Parliament voted a five-year moratorium on the 
death penalty. According to this moratorium, the capital 
penalty was reserved for the killers of policemen and 
prison guards. 


In 1972, this moratorium was extended for another five 
years, which will bring us to 1977. 


In my opinion, then, although we may make speeches 
for or against capital punishment, I think it would be a 
sterile debate, because in itself this bill does not intend to 
change the present legislation, which was adopted by 
Parliament in 1972, but has only one purpose: to limit the 
royal prerogative of the Governor General in Council. 
Therefore, I shall not linger on the pros and cons of capital 
punishment. I repeat that this question has been settled. 
We could make long speeches saying that we are opposed 
to capital punishment or that all murderers and all those 
convicted of capital murder should be put to death. 

@ (2040) 


Again, I think that such is not basically the point of this 
debate. The point of this discussion and of this bill is 
whether we can reduce through legislation the royal pre- 
rogative of the Governor General in Council. 


I submit, honourable senators, that this is a legal and 
consitutional matter of extreme importance. We know that 
historically Parliament wished and very often attempted 
to reduce the power of pardon and the prerogatives of the 
Governor General in Council. The main reason given then 
for the control by the legislator over the prerogative of the 
executive was that Parliament is the supreme authority 
and is above all other institutions. 


So, it is true then—and I am not telling you anything 
new—that, in the course of our Canadian history, we have 
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sometimes seen prerogatives of the executive limited and 
withdrawn by Parliament, by the legislative authority. 
With this argument, I am referring directly to the bill 
before us, and I have serious doubts about the constitu- 
tionality and legality of this bill, considering its terms. 


Looking at the bill, here is what clause 1 says: 


1. The Criminal Code is amended by repealing sub- 
section 684(1) of the said Act and substituting 
therefor: 


“684. (1) Notwithstanding anything in this Act or 
in any other law or prerogative,— 


And I repeat. 


—or in any other law or prerogative, the Governor in 
Council may commute a sentence of death to impris- 
onment in the penitentiary for life, or for any term of 
years not less than two years, or to imprisonment ina 
prison other than a penitentiary for a period of less 
than two years, where, but only where, 


(a) the jury or the judge, if so authorized by law, 
has made a recommendation that the accused be 
granted clemency, or 


(b) the jury has reported to the judge that it was 
unable to agree upon a recommendation either in 
favour of clemency or against it.” 


This, in fact, is the purpose of the bill. The bill is to limit 
the royal prerogative of the Governor in Council empow- 
ering him to commute a death sentence into imprisonment 
for life. But, in order to follow this argument, I think we 
should look at section 684 of the Criminal Code, the 
section to which the sponsor of the bill referred and which 
amends subsection 684(1). That subsection presently reads 
as follows: 


The Governor in Council may commute a sentence of 
death to imprisonment in the penitentiary for life, or 
for any term of years not less than two years, or to 
imprisonment in a prison other than a penitentiary for 
a period of less than two years. 


Section 684 of the Criminal Code is the section which the 
sponsor of the bill claims the Governor in Council must 
refer to when he decides to commute a death sentence to 
imprisonment for life. The mover of the bill refers only to 
one section of the act. He states that section 684 of the 
Criminal Code, which I have just quoted, is abrogated on 
two occasions: when the jury or the judge, who are legally 
authorized to do so, recommend clemency, or when the 
jury reports to the judge that it could not agree on a 
recommendation for or against clemency. 


So, according to him—and I do not say this to oppose the 
bill but because I have doubts as to its constitutionality, 
its legality—the Governor in Council commutes the death 
penalty to life imprisonment pursuant to section 684 only. 
There is also section 686 of the Criminal Code. 


This is where I find it difficult to follow the mover of 
the bill in his presentation. I brought up this question 
when Senator Hicks made his speech on the matter, last 
week, I believe. Senator Prowse as well as Senator Bélisle 
spoke about it in their presentations to the Senate; still, to 
my mind, the matter is not clear enough. That is why, 
tonight, I take the liberty to quote section 686 of the 
Criminal Code, which says: 
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Nothing in this Act in any manner limits or affects 
Her Majesty’s royal prerogative of mercy. 

Thus, if the sponsor of the bill, in proposing it, sug- 
gests—and it might be his point—that the Governor in 
Council, when he commutes a death sentence to imprison- 
ment for life, does so pursuant to section 684—if this is 
true, then section 686 should also be amended. If section 
684 remains as amended under this bill, and if section 686 
is maintained in the statute books, I think section 686 
should also be amended in this bill, because—if I am not 
mistaken, since I am not an expert in constitutional law— 
reference should also be made to the effect that it abro- 
gates section 684 and 686. Now, the sponsor of the bill 
might say, as Senator Connolly did, that there was a 
difference between the royal prerogative on the appeal of 
mercy, given by letters of appointment from the Governor 
General, and the one of commutation of the death penalty, 
given by the Governor in Council under section 684. I do 
not see any difference. I know that the royal prerogative is 
given by letters of appointment from the Governor in 
Council; I know that, but there is no distinction in the 
code. 


In his desire to amend section 684, is the sponsor of the 
bill pursuing the aim of the bill he introduced? 


Would it not have been better to amend also section 684, 
as well as section 686, since I think that section 686 is 
extremely clear: 


Nothing in this Act in any manner limits or affects 
Her Majesty’s royal prerogative of mercy. 


The royal prerogative still appears in this section. Sena- 
tor Connolly maintains that this is not the section dealing 
with the royal prerogative but that it is section 686 that 
defines the royal prerogative. However, in his bill, Senator 
Robichaud deals precisely with the royal prerogative. He 
did not realise that the royal prerogative was included in 
section 686 of the code, when he said: 


Notwithstanding anything in this Act or in any other 
law or prerogative. 


Taking the word “prerogative” in its context, I believe 
the prerogative has to do with the royal prerogative. If it is 
the royal prerogative that is to be limited, we should 
amend section 686, because I believe section 686 precisely 
grants the Governor in Council the royal prerogative, as 
provided for in section 686, which reads as follows: 


Nothing in this Act in any manner limits or affects 
Her Majesty’s royal prerogative of mercy. 


Well, obviously, I have doubts, as I said, about the 
constitutional and legal aspects. Knowing whether I am 
right or not is no concern of mine, I may be completely 
wrong. Therefore, I think it would be extremely impor- 
tant, once the debate on second reading of this bill is over, 
to refer this bill to the Senate Committee on Legal and 
Constitutional Affairs to get legal advice from Depart- 
ment of Justice officials, who might explain some appar- 
ent inconsistencies which I suggest can be found in this 
bill, as I just mentioned. 

@ (2050) 

Finally, from a practical point of view, is it a good thing 
to introduce a bill to restrict the royal prerogative of the 
Governor General in Council? And more specifically, with 
respect to commuting death sentences to life imprison- 


(Senator Asselin.] 


ment when dealing with the murders of prison guards and 
police officers, would these be the only two cases 
involved? With respect to every other kind of capital 
murder mentioned in the Criminal Code, our legislators 
have already decided that the sentence would be life 
imprisonment. The only exception is for police officers 
and prison wardens; and I still wonder: is Parliament right 
in restricting now the prerogative of the Governor in 
Council through legislation? 


Let me say, honourable senators, that I do not think so. 
Here is why: I have frequently acted in the past on behalf 
of the accused in a criminal case. I have acted on behalf of 
alleged capital murderers. Fortunately, we were lucky 
with the outcome of those trials. 


Senator Fournier (de Lanaudiére): Did you act on 
behalf of the Crown or did you put the case for the 
defence? 


Senator Asselin: I was the defence lawyer, senator. 
Senator Langlois: Your clients were lucky. 


Senator Asselin: Thank you. Now, I said I had doubts 
because what always worried me when I was a counsel for 
the defence, for I was almost always a counsel for the 
defence when I used to practise law—what always worried 
me was the possibility of a miscarriage of justice. People 
who have had the experience of criminal courts, who have 
been defence counsel for people who were accused of such 
heinous crimes as murder, capital murder, knew that there 
was no remission, that the judge had to hand down a death 
sentence if the accused was found guilty, and that is what 
always haunted defence counsel—and if you read speeches 
made in the House of Commons and the Senate in 1967 and 
1972, you will find that the possibility of a miscarriage of 
justice was always suggested. 


It is my contention that the royal prerogative prevents a 
miscarriage of justice in the last resort. 


Some will say that the accused was tried before his 
twelve peers, and then appealed to the Court of Appeal in 
his province; that he also went to the Supreme Court. That 
is all very well, but so many things happen in a trial that 
everything cannot be controlled. Miscarriages of justice 
can happen, not voluntarily but rather indirectly. 


If, for instance, the defence counsel is not very 
experienced, either a young lawyer or one who never 
argued before a criminal court, he might let objectionable 
evidence go before the jury, resulting in the accused being 
found guilty. 


This also applies in the case where a counsel is not able 
to fully test the credibility of witnesses giving evidence in 
a trial by jury, which I submit is not possible in 1975. 
Sometimes it comes out several years after the trial that 
someone did not tell the truth, and that had he done so 
possibly the outcome of the trial might have been quite 
different. 


The judge in a trial by jury does not interfere in the case 
put either for the Crown or for the accused. He has no role 
in the presentation of evidence by the Crown or the 
defence. He has, however, the right to inform the jury, in 
his address, of his interpretation of the facts brought 
forward by the Crown or by the defence. 
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Let us imagine, honourable senators, the consequences 
of an important point being forgotten by the defence. It 
may be fatal to the accused’s case and lead to his being 
found guilty. 

I submit there are so many intangibles that it would not 
be wise, in my view, to remove the royal prerogative from 
the Governor General in Council, especially when we 
realize that after all appeals by the accused, up to the 
Court of Appeals and the Supreme Court, there remain 
people who had no part in the trial process but who will be 
called upon to render judgment, since a file will be sent to 
the Solicitor General, with copies going to each minister of 
the Crown. 


Each minister is then briefed—as they say in English— 
by the legal advisers of the Department of Justice. In 
addition, an inter-ministerial committee is set up to study 
the trial, to review the whole thing. It is only after that 
review that the Governor in Council reaches a decision. I 
could say, without being mistaken— 


Senator Lamontagne: Is the procedure the senator has 
just described fairly recent? 


Senator Asselin: No; when I was in the cabinet, that was 
the procedure. I do not know whether it was used in your 
time: perhaps not. It may be that you were not a member 
of the inter-ministerial committee which had to present 


the case to the cabinet. But, as far as I know, that is how © 


things were done. I am not revealing cabinet secrets, but 
that is how it must be done. I do not know whether you 
were a member of the interministerial committee which 
made the recommendation to the cabinet, but that is what 
I know about the matter and I have no more to add. 
However, I do feel that there is some solace for the con- 
demned to death in having as objective a review of his 
case by people who took no part in the trial. Those people 
and the legal advisers of the Department of Justice must 
make an objective study of the case before making their 
recommendations to the cabinet. I feel this is a protection 
against miscarriages of justice. Such is my view. Of 
course, I am not saying that I will vote against the bill, but 
before its third reading I hope it will be referred to the 
proper Senate committee where my doubts as to its consti- 
tutionality and its legality will be cleared up. Also on 
third reading, perhaps we could consider more thoroughly 
the case of a miscarriage of justice which in my opinion is 
well protected whenever the royal prerogative of the Gov- 
ernor in Council, who can commute a death penalty to life 
imprisonment, is maintained. 


Senator Choquette: I would like to ask a question. In 
the bill under consideration, there is a reference to the 
recommendation of clemency made by the jury when the 
accused is found guilty. Is there a clause in the Criminal 
Code which provides that in his charge or instructions to 
the jury the judge must say that if the accused is found- 
guilty they can return with a recommendation of clemen- 
cy, but such recommendation must be unanimous. I have 
never heard of such an instruction which a judge must 
give to a jury, and if there is no such provision we would 
have to draw up another amendment. 


Senator Asselin: Is the question directed to me? I think 
the jury must come back before the judge after having 
considered its verdict and must have agreed unanimously 
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on the sentence; but as far as clemency is concerned, I do 
not know of any pertinent provision in the law. 


@ (2100) 


[English] 
Senator Prowse: Honourable senators, if I may be per- 
mitted to interject, I believe I can answer the question. 


Senator Choquette: Go ahead. 


Senator Prowse: The answer is, if the jury comes into 
court with no recommendation, the judge must then ask 
them if they have considered it. If the jury has not con- 
sidered it, then the judge instructs them to retire and 
consider it and then return and let him know what their 
opinion, if any, is. 


Senator Choquette: Consider what? 


Senator Prowse: Whether they recommend clemency or 
mercy. 


Senator Choquette: I have never heard of it. 


Senator Prowse: Well, there is a provision in the code 
for it. 


Senator Choquette: And I am asking where that provi- 
sion is in the code? 


Senator Prowse: There is a provision in the code under 
which the judge may ask the jury to consider the question 
of clemency, if they have brought in a verdict without 
having done so. 


Senator Choquette: Well, I hope you can tell us tomor- 
row what that section is. 


Senator Prowse: I can get it for you tonight, if you want 
it. 
[Translation ] 


Hon. Sarto Fournier: Honourable senators, I had not 
intended to speak on this matter tonight, but the honour- 
able senator who preceded me sort of inspired me and I 
feel compelled to say a few words. 


He told us about the obsession of a lawyer acting as 
counsel for someone accused of murder. In all the time I 
practised law, I did not have the privilege of defending 
many persons accused of murder, but I had one such case. 
I must admit that the obsession of the lawyer acting as 
counsel for a person accused of murder is the miscarriage 
of justice. The honourable senator and myself have never 
talked about our cases. We have never exchanged views on 
the subject. He has practised law in the area of Quebec 
City and I in another area for awhile, and the obsession he 
described as his own and that of other lawyers is exactly 
what I felt. I was afraid. I was afraid the members of the 
jury would make a mistake that would leave no choice to 
the judge. However, the situation today is entirely differ- 
ent. Even if the accused is poor, destitute, not only is an 
appeal possible but it is automatically heard by five 
judges. From one appeal to the next, the case can reach the 
Cabinet. 


If I may, honourable senators, I should like to relate the 
experience of a Solicitor General who had to decide on a 
case of miscarriage of justice. The former Solicitor Gener- 
al concerned is the Honourable Joseph Jean. 
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We were both practising in the same lawyers’ office in 
Montreal. He told me that while he was Solicitor General, 
he had to report once to the Cabinet on a case of a death 
sentence. The defendant had killed somebody with an axe. 
He explained that he had used the axe to defend himself 
and that he had made the axe turn in the air and, at some 
moment, the sharp part—I do not know if that is the right 
word, but in my region, the Beauce, we called it the sharp 
part of the axe— 

Senator Langlois: The head. 


Senator Fournier: The head of the axe broke loose from 
the handle and hit the victim on the forehead and killed 
him. 

So, during the hearing of the case, the head of the axe— 
thank you for correcting me—was brought in, with the 
same handle and it did not work. The head would not 

“come off the handle. So, the death sentence was main- 
tained. But, when the case came to the Cabinet, the Solici- 
tor General, the Honourable Joseph Jean, had the axe, the 
head and the handle, brought to his office, and it worked, 
because when the instrument was kept in the basement of 
the Court, where it was humid, the wooden part had 
enlarged and could not come off. But after the trial it had 
been placed in a dry room and it worked, I could not say 
perfectly, but according to the story of the defendant. His 
sentence was then not only commuted, but he was released 
immediately because his defence made sense. 


So, there are things like that which, by themselves, may 
not tell the truth, reflect the truth, just as there are people 
who, when speaking, when bearing witness, even with the 
greatest honesty in the world, may be wrong and poles 
apart from the truth, while believing they are telling it. 
They are honest. It is not a lie, but it is not the truth 
either. So, there is a way out. When the death penalty is to 
be enforced, there must not subsist any possible doubt. 
That is theory. But, in practice, it is not so easy, and that is 
why miscarriages of justice might have taken place. 


As the honourable senator pointed out, the bill before us 
does not deal precisely with capital punishment. Should 
we or should we not enforce capital punishment? How- 
ever, I hope I will not be out of order expressing my views 
on capital punishment. With all the necessary precautions, 
justice can only be made by reason of the rights and 
powers of everyone. I am against capital punishment, 
beginning with the one murderers inflict upon their vic- 
tims. I am against it. In order that justice be fair, punish- 
ment must be in proportion to the offence and when 
someone kills someone else, in a ruthless, unlawful, cold- 
blooded and premeditated way by committing a crime and 
foreseeing he could kill, using a firearm or any other 
weapon, when he is seen, caught, when the crime is ascer- 
tained de visu, there is absolutely no doubt. 
® (2110) 


Justice then calls for the penalty to be proportionate to 
the crime. Otherwise, there is no justice. Therefore, he 
who kills must know in advance that, in these circum- 
stances, he will himself lose his right to live. He will not 
be taken by surprise, he will know it in advance, knowing 
that he was killing to commit a theft or something else. 
This does not include accidental crimes, but premeditated 
crimes, crimes of jealousy. For instance, two men are 
fighting in a tavern and one of them punches one of his 


{Senator Fournier (de Lanaudiére).] 


friends on the jaw. His friend falls on the cement floor, 
fractures his skull and dies an hour later; there is no 
murder involved, but involuntary homicide. An accident 
in a hospital or on the road is not murder. But we should 
not have to live with murderers. Society should not be 
penalized by allowing murderers to live until they can 
escape from prison to kill two, three, four, five, six or a 
dozen more people. 


These people are not needed. They are professional kill- 
ers. If we have to protect them and treat them fairly, we 
must also treat society fairly. But once again, we can 
never be too careful. We must take every precaution. A 
human being is involved. The capital penalty is involved, 
and before ordering it we must be absolutely sure that it is 
justified. And when a man deserves it, when he has 
become an undesirable element in society, when he is a 
threat to someone else, I think we should take away his 
life. In any case, he is doomed to die. It is a question of 
protecting other people by having him die a little sooner. 
That is the only difference. 


In my mind—I would not like to repeat myself and I 
apologize as I had not intended to speak so long—I still 
think that the obsession of a miscarriage of justice really 
exists as you have said, honourable senators. It exists and 
I did realize it when once I had to defend a man charged 
with murder. I was obsessed. 


Senator Bourget: Did you save him? 


Senator Fournier: He did not even need me, being so 
innocent. I was just there to watch over the members of 
the jury and the court in order to prevent any judicial 
error. I thank you for your question. When a speaker is 
asked a question at the end of his speech it is because the 
questioner has listened to him from the beginning to the 
end and because he has shown interest. 

@ (2120) 
[English] 

Senator Choquette: Honourable senators, to the credit 
of Senator Prowse, I must say that he has found the 
section in question, and he was right. It is section 670(1)— 
a new section, apparently—and this is why the sponsor 
has worded his bill the way he has. 


I should like to put section 670(1) of the Criminal Code 
on the record, because I think it should be there: 


Where a jury finds an accused guilty of an offence 
punishable by death, the judge who presides at the 
trial shall, before discharging the jury, put to them 
the following question: 


You have found the accused guilty and the law 
requires that I now pronounce sentence of death 
against him (or “the law provides that he may be 
sentenced to death”, as the case may be). Do you 
wish to make any recommendation as to whether or 
not he should be granted clemency? You are not 
required to make any recommendation but if you do 
make a recommendation either in favour of clemen- 
cy or against it, your recommendation will be 
included in the report that I am required to make of 
this case to the Solicitor General of Canada and will 
be given due consideration. 


With regard to the question of unanimity, there is sub- 
section (2): 
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If the jury reports to the judge that it is unable to 
agree upon a recommendation, either in favour of 
clemency or against it, and the judge is satisfied that 
further retention of the jury would not lead to agree- 
ment, he shall ascertain the number of jurors who are 
in favour of making a recommendation for clemency 
and the number of jurors who are against making 
such a recommendation and shall include such infor- 
mation in the report required by subsection 671(1). 


So, it can be seen that there is no mention of unanimity. 

Senator Langlois: Does it say it should be done by 
polling the jurors? 

Senator Choquette: No. 


Senator Langlois: But I imagine the judge would have 
to poll the jurors. 


Senator Choquette: That would seem to be the only 
way to ascertain the situation. In my view, the bill should 
go to a committee on the strength of this. 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, if no other hon- 
ourable senator wishes to speak at this time, I move, on 
behalf of Senator McElman, that the debate be adjourned. 


On motion of Senator Langlois, for Senator McElman, 
debate adjourned. 


AGRICULTURE 
COMMITTEE MEMBERSHIP 


Senator Langlois, with leave of the Senate and notwith- 
standing rule 45(1) (i), moved: 


That the name of Senator Duggan be added to the 
list of senators serving on the Standing Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 


Senator Argue: Honourable senators, I find it difficult 
to say what I should say at this time, namely, that the 
contents of this motion were discussed between the Whip 
and myself a few days ago and I am surprised that this 
particular motion is being put forward. In private conver- 
sations, Senator McDonald expressed a wish to be on this 
committee. Furthermore, Senator Joe Greene, a former 
federal Minister of Agriculture, has been active in com- 
mittee but not as a member. I have no objection to Senator 
Duggan, obviously. I am sure that he would play a useful 
role, but because of these conversations I think the motion 
should have been presented after agreement and not in 
this way. 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, normally the 
Whip moves such motions. I am doing this under his 
instructions. 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tem: Honourable senators, 
you have heard the motion, which cannot be proceeded 
with without unanimous consent. Is there unanimous 
consent? 


Senator Argue: Honourable senators, if the motion 
requires unanimous consent, I do not give it at this time, 
and it will be subject to further discussion. 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tem: There being no unani- 
mous consent, the question cannot be put. 


The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 2 p.m. 
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THE SENATE 


Wednesday, March 5, 1975 


The Senate met at 2 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 


Prayers. 


DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Senator Langlois tabled: 


Copies of a contract between the Government of 
Canada and the Municipality of Cap-Pelé, New Bruns- 
wick, for the use or employment of the Royal Canadi- 
an Mounted Police, pursuant to section 20(3) of the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police Act, Chapter R-9, 
R.S.C., 1970 (French text). 


FEEDS ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—REPORT OF COMMITTEE ADOPTED 


The Senate proceeded to consideration of the report of 
the Standing Senate Committee on Agriculture on Bill 
S-10, to amend the Feeds Act, which was presented 
yesterday. 


Senator Argue: Honourable senators, I move that the 
report be adopted now. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, it is moved 
by the Honourable Senator Argue, seconded by the Hon- 
ourable Senator O’Leary, that this report be now adopted. 
Is it your pleasure, honourable senators, to adopt the 
motion? Senator Argue? 


Senator Argue: Honourable senators, unless there is any 
comment, the report can be adopted now. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is it your pleasure, honourable 
senators, to adopt the motion? 

Hon. Senators: Agreed. 

Motion agreed to and report adopted. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the third time? 


Senator Argue moved that the bill be placed on the 
Orders of the Day for third reading at the next sitting. 


Motion agreed to. 


IMMIGRATION POLICY 


APPOINTMENT OF SENATE MEMBERS TO SPECIAL JOINT 
COMMITTEE 


The Senate proceeded to consideration of the message 
from the House of Commons requesting that a Special 
Joint Committee of the Senate and the House of Commons 
be appointed to consider the Green Paper on immigration 
policy. 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, I move, second- 
ed by the Honourable Senator Bourget, P.C.: 


That the Senate do unite with the House of Com- 
mons in the appointment of a Special Joint Committee 
of both Houses of Parliament to consider the Green 
Paper on immigration policy tabled by the Leader of 
the Government in the Senate on February 4, 1975; 
and to invite the views of the public on the issues 
raised therein; 


That eight members of the Senate, to be designated 
at a later date, act on behalf of the Senate as members 
of the said Special Joint Committee; 


That the committee have power to appoint from 
among its members such subcommittees as may be 
deemed advisable and necessary and to delegate to 
such subcommittees all or any of its powers except the 
power to report directly to the Senate; 


That the committee have power to send for persons, 
papers and records, to examine witnesses and to print 
such papers and evidence from day to day as may be 
ordered by the committee; 


That the committee have power to adjourn from 
place to place within Canada; 


That the committee be empowered to retain the 
services of advisers to assist in its work; and that it 
also be empowered to retain such professional, clerical 
and stenographic help as may be required; 


That the committee submit its report not later than 
July 31, 1975; 


That the quorum of the committee be twelve mem- 
bers, whenever a vote, resolution or other decision is 
taken, so long as both Houses are represented and that 
the Joint Chairmen be authorized to hold meetings, to 
receive evidence and authorize the printing thereof, 
when six members are present so long as both Houses 
are represented; and 


That a message be sent to the House of Commons to 
inform that House accordingly. 
Motion agreed to. 


@ (1410) 


BUSINESS OF THE SENATE 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, I move that the 
Senate do now adjourn. 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, before the ques- 
tion is put, may I say that the Deputy Leader of the 
Government should have mentioned it was by agreement 
that we dispensed with most of the items on the Orders of 
the Day. It was to allow two committees to sit this 
afternoon. 
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Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, I was about to and the Legal and Constitutional Affairs Committee. 
make that announcement. The two committees scheduled Motion agreed to. 
to sit are the Banking, Trade and Commerce Committee The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 2 p.m. 
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THE SENATE 


Thursday, March 6, 1975 


The Senate met at 2 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 


Prayers. 


DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Senator Langlois tabled: 


Report of operations under the Export and Import 
Permits Act for the year ended December 31, 1974, 
pursuant to section 26 of the said Act, Chapter E-17, 
Ris: C., 1970: 


BUSINESS OF THE SENATE 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, with leave of 
the Senate and notwithstanding rule 45(1)(g), I move that 
when the Senate adjourns today it do stand adjourned 
until Monday, March 10, 1975, at 8 o’clock in the evening. 


Before the question is put, I should like to say that in 
moving that we adjourn until Monday next at 8 o’clock in 
the evening, I have taken into consideration the number of 
bills now on the Order Paper for second reading and, in 
particular, Bill C-49, to amend the statute law relating to 
income tax, as well as the large number of committee 
meetings already scheduled for next week. 


On Monday night we will first deal with second reading 
of Bill C-49, and then with such other items on the Order 
Paper as time permits. I think it will be necessary, 
although it is not quite settled at present, for the Senate to 
sit on Friday of next week to deal with legislation now 
before us, as well as with bills that come to us from the 
other place. 


On Tuesday, the Standing Senate Committee on Legal 
and Constitutional Affairs will meet at 11 a.m. to hear 
witnesses on Bill S-19, to amend the Food and Drugs Act, 
the Narcotic Control Act and the Criminal Code. The 
Special Joint Committee on Employer-Employee Relations 
in the Public Service will meet at the same hour. The Joint 
Committee on Regulations and other Statutory Instru- 
ments will hold a meeting at 8 p.m. The Standing Senate 
Committee on Banking, Trade and Commerce has a meet- 
ing scheduled for 9:30 a.m. on the same day. 

On Wednesday, the Banking, Trade and Commerce 
Committee has a meeting set down for 9:30 a.m., when it 
will commence its consideration of Bill C-49— 


Senator Flynn: Oh! 
Senator Langlois: —should the bill have been referred 
to it. I said that in time. 


The Standing Senate Committee on Transport and Com- 
munications will meet at 9:30 a.m. to hear witnesses on 
Bill S-5, the Aircraft Registry Act. Also at 9:30 a.m. the 
Standing Senate Committee on National Finance will 


examine supplementary estimates (D) for the fiscal year 
ending March 31, 1975. 


On Thursday, the Banking, Trade and Commerce Com- 
mittee has a meeting set down for 9:30 a.m., and at the 
same time the National Finance Committee will meet to 
continue its examination of the Manpower Division of the 
Department of Manpower and Immigration. The Regula- 
tions and other Statutory Instruments Committee will 
meet at 11 a.m., and the Special Joint Committee on 
Employer-Employee Relations in the Public Service will 
meet at 3:30 p.m. 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, I would suggest 
that next time Senator Langlois has a problem like the one 
he had with regard to Bill C-49, he should start the phrase, 
“If the Senate passes the bill, the Banking, Trade and 
Commerce Committee will be ready to start consideration 
thereof,” rather than say that the committee will consider 
the bill— 


Senator Langlois: If. 


Senator Flynn: Yes. I would assert that “if” is too 
suggestive and perhaps even imperative. 


Senator Langlois: I just wanted to give my friend a 
chance to say something. 


Senator Flynn: You always do and I am always most 
obliged. 


Senator Quart: You never miss. 
Motion agreed to. 


FEEDS ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—THIRD READING 


Senator Argue moved the third reading of Bill S-10, to 
amend the Feeds Act. 


Motion agreed to and bill read third time and passed. 


NORTHWEST TERRITORIES REPRESENTATION 
BILL 


SECOND READING—DEBATE ADJOURNED 


Hon. J. Harper Prowse moved the second reading of Bill 
C-51, to increase the representation of the Northwest Ter- 
ritories in the House of Commons and to establish a 
commission to readjust the electoral boundaries of the 
Northwest Territories. 


He said: Honourable senators, my remarks with respect 
to this bill will be brief. I believe you are aware that at the 
present time there is only one member of Parliament in 
the House of Commons representing the Northwest Terri- 
tories. That one man represents a territory of one and a 
third million square miles, a territory comprising approxi- 
mately one third of the area occupied by the Dominion of 
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Canada. Naturally, because of the distances which have to 
be travelled by this representative, and often because of 
the complete difference in interest as between those who 
live in the eastern Arctic region and those who live in the 
western Arctic region, this single representation is tan- 
tamount to a farcical tokenism. How could any one 
member be expected to give, or to be able to give, the kind 
of representation which is necessary to such a vast and 
diversified area, the interests of the population of which 
are also diverse? Because of proposals to develop what are 
apparently substantial natural resources in that area, it is 
considered desirable that there should be two electoral 
districts established and that provision should be made for 
two members of Parliament to represent that area which 
is now represented, with great difficulty, by one member. 


@ (1410) 


In brief, that is the purpose of the bill. But once you 
accept the principle of having two members and two 
electoral districts, it then becomes necessary to delineate 
the boundaries of those electoral districts. Here it is pro- 
posed that we adopt the procedure followed by the rest of 
the country and establish an independent commission. In 
this case, the Chief Justice of the Court of Appeal for the 
Northwest Territories, who in practice is the Chief Justice 
of the Court of Appeal of the Supreme Court of Alberta, 
will appoint the chairman of the commission responsible 
for the establishment of those boundaries, and the com- 
mission will proceed to function in exactly the same way 
as the other electoral boundaries commissions in Canada. 


I do not think it is necessary to discuss all the points 
raised in the past when attempts have been made to do 
this. The population of the Northwest Territories, as of the 
1971 census, was estimated to be in excess of 38,000. Today 
it would be between 40,000 to 50,000, and before we get 
around to another election, particularly if some of the 
things that are forecast take place, the population may be 
in excess of 50,000. 


Following the principle of giving to these areas greater 
control over their local government, and consequently a 
better opportunity of seeing to it that they are properly 
represented in the central government, which has so much 
to do with their affairs at the present time, it is the 
purpose of the bill to provide the kind of legislation that 
will achieve this result. 


Honourable senators, I think that is all I need say by 
way of explanation at this time. If any senator has any 
questions, I am not sure that I have all the answers but I 
have a black book here which purports to have a large 
number of answers. An attempt has been made to provide 
me with information, and I would be happy to attempt to 
answer any questions. 


Senator Grosart: Honourable senators, I wonder if I 
might ask the sponsor of the bill a question? Would he be 
prepared to lend the black book? 


Senator Prowse: I would be prepared even to lend you 
the black book. Having read it carefully I am sure there is 
nothing in it that would cause any of us, or anyone 
associated with the preparation of the book, any embar- 
rassment not even those in the government who seem to 
be particularly prone to being embarrassed. 


Senator Grosart: Unless there are any questions, hon- 
ourable senators, I move that the debate be adjourned. 


On motion of Senator Grosart, debate adjourned. 


PRAIRIE GRAIN ADVANCE PAYMENTS ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING—DEBATE ADJOURNED 


Hon. A. Hamilton McDonald moved the second reading 
of Bill C-10, to amend the Prairie Grain Advance Pay- 
ments Act. 


He said: Honourable senators, before dealing with the 
purpose of this bill, I should like to take a moment to 
review the Prairie Grain Advance Payments legislation, 
which was placed on the statute books in November of 
1957, some 18 years ago. It came into being after many 
years of agitation on the part of Prairie farmers for some 
system of advance payments in those years when sales of 
grain were limited in their total, and when quotas on 
which they could deliver grain were very, very small, 
especially in the fall. This problem began shortly after the 
last World War. Up until then Prairie farmers had virtual- 
ly been able to deliver all the grain they could produce 
almost any time they wanted to, but not too long after the 
war a surplus of grain products was built up in the Prairie 
region of Canada, and the Canadian Wheat Board brought 
in a system of rationing the sales of grain that the farmers 
could make. This was done to give each Prairie farmer an 
opportunity to deliver his fair share of the total deliveries 
that could be purchased by the Canadian Wheat Board for 
sale either domestically or abroad. 


Unfortunately, as we all know, foreign markets became 
restricted and in some years the total volume of sales in 
relation to the amount of grain produced was limited 
indeed. In some instances farmers found that, despite the 
fact they had harvested their crop in September, they 
might have had to go until Christmas and only have a 
two-bushel quota per seeded acre to sell their grain on. 
Because of this they were desperately short of cash, 
although they had huge quantities of grain stored on their 
farms. So the system of cash advances was brought in, as I 
mentioned a moment ago, in 1957. 


Senator Grosart: That was a good year. 


Senator McDonald: It was a good year for the western 
grain producer in that this legislation was beneficial to 
him, and it is beneficial to him today. But because of 
changed conditions since 1957, it has been found that the 
legislation is not adequate today. 


The original legislation made provision for a maximum 
advance payment of $3,000 per farm. Several years later—I 
do not remember when—the maximum advance payment 
was increased to $6,000 per farm. The first amendment in 
Bill C-10 increases the maximum advance payments to 
$15,000 per permit holder. The need for this increase is 
obvious. The price of grain on the world market is much 
higher today than it was when the ceiling was set at 
$6,000. The cost of producing a bushel of wheat, or of any 
grain, is much greater today than it was when the ceiling 
was set at $6,000. 

The second reason for the increase to $15,000 is that the 
western producer has the option to deliver his grain 
through the Canadian Wheat Board on a quota system or 
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to offboard sales without the quota system. If he delivers 
his grain to the country elevator and sells it to the Canadi- 
an Wheat Board, he receives an initial payment, and the 
initial payment varies in its amount. But it is a long way 
from what the Canadian Wheat Board hopes to realize as a 
final price when that grain is disposed of either on the 
domestic or on the world market. In some instances a 
further payment, known as an interim payment, is made 
during the year. This happens when the initial payment 
has been very low and the demand on the world market 
has been high and at a much better price than was 
anticipated when the initial payment was set. In those 
cases there is often an interim payment of from 10 cents to 
50 cents per bushel, paid some time between August 1 and 
July 31 of the crop year. 


@ (1420) 


This final payment is made when the books have been 
closed on the different grades and varieties of grain which 
have been handled by the Canadian Wheat Board. The 
difference between the initial payment, together with the 
interim payment and the final realized price that the 
board has received on closing its pool for that year on 
wheat or barley, whatever the case may be, is paid in the 
final payment. 


I notice that sometimes when these final payments are 
made, references in the press and media generally would 
lead one to think that this money, which sometimes is in 
the hundreds of millions of dollars, paid to our Prairie 
producers, is a subsidy from the Government of Canada. I 
wish to point out that the final payment contains not one 
nickel that is not the farmers to begin with. 


Senator Flynn: Who would be interested in leading the 
farmers to believe it was coming from the government? 


Senator McDonald: It escapes me, as many items I read 
or view on the television screen today escape me. In my 
opinion, it is unfair. It is wise for all Canadians to recog- 
nize that this is the farmers’ own money. 


Senator Flynn: Agreed. 


Senator McDonald: The second proposal in Bill C-10 
makes provision for corporate farms, partnerships, cooper- 
atives, or any farming enterprise in which there is more 
than one individual making his chief source of income out 
of a farm. Up until this year and the introduction of Bill 
C-10, it has been possible for a cooperative in which, for 
instance, there may be three, four, five or six members 
involved, to receive only one cash advance. Under the 
present legislation they can receive a maximum of only 
$6,000. If they are a corporate farm or partnership, they 
have only one permit book and can only obtain a cash 
advance payment up to $6,000. This bill makes provision 
for situations in which there is an association—whether a 
partnership, corporation or cooperative—to obtain two or 
three cash advances. In other words, it is possible under 
this legislation for a corporation, partnership or coopera- 
tive to obtain a cash advance up to $45,000. This is a step in 
the right direction. Undoubtedly there are companies with 
more than three shareholders, and cooperatives with more 
than three members. However, $45,000 is a considerable 
amount of money and will meet the needs of the majority 
of corporate or cooperative farms in the Prairie region. 


(Senator McDonald.] 


I note that the elevator companies on the Prairies who 
are involved in administering the cash advance payment 
system—incidentally, they are responsible for part of the 
losses that may accrue—feel that they should be paid some 
commission for carrying out this work. There is no provi- 
sion in the bill for this. I simply draw this fact to your 
attention. There has been some representation made, I 
presume on behalf of the elevator companies, bringing this 
to the attention of Parliament. I pass it on to you for what 
it is worth. 


I also note that with some people, who are perhaps not 
as aware of this program, how it is administered, and the 
need for it, as are most of us who come from the Prairies, 
there seems to be some misunderstanding of how an 
individual can get an interest-free loan of up to $15,000, or 
a group of individuals can get loans up to a maximum of 
$45,000. There are considerable restrictions. 


One will see from the repayment of these loans that they 
have an excellent record. I want to point out why I think 
that the repayment of the loans has been as high as it has 
been over the years, and the reason for it. Over the years 
farmers, on the average, have paid about 99.9 per cent of 
their loans, which is an excellent record. 


When one looks at the security which the government 
has in advancing these loans, we can dispel any worry 
from our minds that the loans will not be repaid in the 
future, even when they are increased, as I hope they will 
be when this legislation is passed. For instance, the quan- 
tity of grain per quota acre on which a cash advance can 
be made appears in the regulations under the present act, 
and similarly will be in the regulations under Bill C-10 
when it is passed. 


The quantity of wheat on which one can get a cash 
advance is 10 bushels per quota acre. That is not a very big 
profit. The quantity of oats and barley for which one can 
obtain a loan is 20 bushels per quota acre. I suggest that is 
a small portion of the total average crop. 


In the year 1974, the amount of money, as a cash 
advance, that one can get per quota acre for wheat is $1.50 
per bushel. For barley it is $1 a bushel, and for oats it is 70 
cents a bushel. This means that the maximum payment 
per quota acre for wheat is $15; for barley, $20; and for 
oats, $20. 


If we look at the various sizes of farms on the Prairies, 
we see how much an individual farmer will receive under 
this legislation. Some people think that every farmer in 
the West will receive $15,000. That is not so. If a farmer on 
the Prairies has an excellent half section of land, of which 
300 acres are cultivated—that is nowhere near the average, 
which would be much less; however, I shall take the best 
land—he will have 100 acres in summer fallow, 100 acres 
in wheat and 100 acres in barley. His land will have 
disappeared and he will have qualified for a $3,500 max- 
imum cash advance. 


Using the same arithmetic, a farmer having one section 
of land would qualify for a cash advance of approximately 
$7,000; a farmer having a section and a half of land—that 
is, 960 acres—would qualify for $10,500; and a farmer with 
two sections of land—that is, 1,280 acres—would qualify 
for the maximum cash advance. 
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But how much has been invested by a farmer who has a 
two-section operation? I suggest that his land today is 
worth about $250,000. He probably has buildings valued at 
$100,000, he has at least $100,000 invested in equipment, 
and a total investment of at least $500,000. He can get a 
cash advance of $15,000, which is 3 per cent of his total 
investment. Is it any wonder that there is an excellent 
record of repayment? 


This legislation has been good legislation in the past, 
and it is good legislation today. I believe the amendment 
for which we are asking meets the needs and the times in 
1975, and I recommend it for the approval of honourable 
senators. If the bill receives second reading, it is my 
intention to refer it to the Standing Senate Committee on 
Agriculture. 


Hon. Hazen Argue: Honourable senators, I wish to say a 
few words at this time. Senator Yuzyk has suggested that 
I go ahead, and afterwards he will adjourn the debate. 


@ (1430) 


Senator McDonald has certainly covered this subject 
very well and has given us an accurate history of the 
program and its accomplishments. 


In introducing this bill in the other place, the minister 
in charge of the Canadian Wheat Board, the Honourable 
Otto Lang, not only explained the benefits of this legisla- 
tion but went somewhat farther afield and put on record 


some of the other programs and accomplishments of the’ 


government in relation to the general grain industry. Bill 
C-10, to amend the Prairie Grain Advance Payments Act, 
is a further indication that the Honourable Otto Lang is 
putting forward programs that are definitely in the eco- 
nomic interests of Western Canada, and this bill in itself is 
an important advance in that direction. 


When it comes to a stabilization program, Mr. Lang has 
made marked progress. The bill before us fits in with a 
stabilization program. We have seen the development of 
special care for the hauling of grain, hopper cars, and that, 
too, is a good development. When one is considering inno- 
vation in the grain business, one should look at the system 
as it exists today to determine what is valuable in that 
system and what has been accomplished. 


Senator McNamara was Chairman of the Canadian 
Wheat Board for many years. He was Chief Commissioner 
of the Canadian Wheat Board when it implemented the 
system of providing and administering cash advances, and 
it is my view that the general pattern of administering 
those cash advances that he developed in those days 
should be continued. Some people may say the elevator 
companies are doing a lot of paperwork in providing cash 
advances without being paid for it, but it is my opinion 
that this is a service they are very well able to render to 
the producers in the normal course of business, and for 
which they should not look for an additional fee. 


Senator McDonald knows, as other honourable senators 
who have knowledge of the grain business know, that 
when farmers are lining up for cash advances, grain is not 
being moved, and neither the elevator companies nor the 
farmers are busy hauling grain. In those circumstances, it 
is no hardship for the elevator companies to take a few 
minutes in order to provide the cash advances. I should 
think the paperwork involved at the time of application 


would probably take 15 minutes. I am sure there is much 
more paperwork involved at other stages, but the initial 
paperwork of getting the information from the farmer as 
to the number of bins, and so forth, is a matter of simple 
multiplication, filling out the cash ticket for the grain and 
handing it to the farmer. That, surely, is a service that 
elevator companies can well afford to provide without the 
necessity of imposing a fixed cost in relation to it. 


We have in Canada something of a mixed system for the 
handling of grain. We have the Canadian Wheat Board 
itself, the farmer-owned local elevators, and the privately 
owned system in the grain gathering business. Farmer- 
owned producer systems are becoming more and more 
powerful. The Canadian Wheat Board is supported by the 
producers. On any occasion when there has been a vote on 
the question of handling wheat, it has been demonstrated 
that 90 per cent of the farmers vote in favour of the 
Canadian Wheat Board system, with not more than 10 per 
cent opposing it. 

I think we are very fortunate in Canada in having been 
able to develop this kind of system. I have in my hand 
today’s Montreal Gazette which shows the Canadian 
Wheat Board export price for No. 1 Canadian wheat, 13.5 
per cent protein, is $5.13 a bushel; in the United States, the 
price for No. 2 soft red wheat at Chicago is $3.49 a bushel. 


I had occasion to meet with the Secretary of Agriculture 
of the United States about a year ago in Washington, at 
which time we discussed the prices of wheat in the United 
States. At about that time, or shortly after, the price of 
wheat in the United States was approximately $6 a bushel. 
The Canadian Wheat Board export price compared favour- 
ably at around $5.60 or $5.70 a bushel. But since that time 
the speculative market, the open exchange market in the 
United States, which is the only market they have, has had 
a speculative field day. Some of the speculative field days 
resulted in the commodity market going up; others result- 
ed in it going down. 

I should think that while supply and demand is obvious- 
ly a very important factor, one of the most important 
factors in the huge increase in commodity prices a year or 
two ago was that speculative money, not finding it possi- 
ble to realize a profit in the general stock market, was 
directed into the commodity markets. Such speculators 
had a wonderful time while the prices went up. I do not 
know whether they had as good a time when prices began 
to go down, but for those who were knowledgeable enough 
and knew what they were doing, there was just as much 
money to be made on the way down. The grain producer, 
however, is in a very difficult position. If he is lucky 
enough to haul his grain at $6 a bushel, obviously he will 
do very well; if, on the other hand, he holds it back or is 
unable to move it, and the price drops to $3 or $3.50 a 
bushel, then he will obviously lose a lot of money. 


So, I am confident that the system we now have, sup- 
ported by the majority of producers, will continue to be 
supported by the Canadian government in the interests of 
Canadian grain producers. It has been built up by some 
effort and much care. Today it is proving its worth. 


I seeded flax last spring. I was able to get my seed flax 
at a fairly reasonable price in relation to the market at the 
time. I paid $14 a bushel for it, and today the price of flax 
is around $7 a bushel. There is simply no way any farmer 
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can stay in business with that kind of wild fluctuation in 
prices. If we have a Canadian Wheat Board that is able to 
continue to get good prices for our grains in the export 
market in relation to prevailing conditions, as well as 
providing a system of cash advances and some stability, I 
think that is a good system and one which we should 
continue. 


@ (1440) 


Honourable senators, there is much afoot in the grain 
business in Canada today. Much has been accomplished 
with the building of our elevator system, the establish- 
ment of railway branch lines, a network on the Prairies, 
the establishment of the Canadian Wheat Board system, 
terminal elevators and so on. But there are those around 
who say that system is antiquated, that it is out of date, 
that we should scrap it. 


There are those who say that we should get rid of the 
Crowsnest Pass agreement. I want to say from my position 
in the Senate that I am 100 per cent in favour of the 
Crowsnest Pass rates on grain, and 100 per cent in favour 
of keeping them. I hope that no farmer in Western 
Canada, and that none of the so-called farm organizations 
in Western Canada, will ever suggest that these rates 
should be removed. They argue that it may help the cattle 
producers. I do not know how it will help the cattle 
producer in my part of the country, who sells perhaps 5,000 
bushels of wheat and 100 head of cattle in a year, if you 
take $1 a bushel off his price for wheat and tell him, “You 
can make money from your cattle; you can feed your 
wheat to your cattle.” What would happen would be that 
he would lose $5,000; that would be the total result. I think 
the first thing to support is the Crowsnest Pass rates on 
grain. 


Senator Flynn: How do you relate that to the bill? 
Senator Argue: It is not too directly related to the bill. 
Senator Grosart: Let us keep to the rules. 


Senator Argue: I know Senator Grosart gets very wor- 
ried about the rules, but I have watched him operate in 
this house and he is not always strictly in order. He may 
say he is, but I have heard him refer to things that have 
gone on in the other place; I have heard him say that 
something has been happening in the government lobby. I 
think, therefore, that on an important bill such as this, on 
which the debate in the other place was completely wide- 
ranging, it is a service to the Senate to bring out some of 
the important problems that affect the grain business. 


Senator McDonald: Keep on going. 


Senator Argue: The second thing a lot of people are out 
to do is to remove the branch lines, the branch lines on 
which elevators are situated, and where managers operate 
and pay cash advances to the farmers. They want to 
abandon them. They say, “We are going to allow so many 
to remain, but we are not going to protect them on another 
4,000 miles.” So everybody gets excited, and they should 
get excited, along these lines, and they start putting pres- 
sure on the government to keep the lines. Then the gov- 
ernment says, “We really do not intend to have that many 
abandoned and we are going to protect them all for a 
year.” 


(Senator Argue. ] 


Senator Sparrow: Could I ask the honourable senator a 
question? 


Senator Argue: Surely. 


Senator Sparrow: When you refer to “a lot of people’, to 
whom are you referring? You say a lot of people are 
interested in tearing up branch lines. Would you mind 
being specific and name these organizations or people? 


Senator Argue: The railways would like to get the 
branch lines torn up. There is a group in Western Canada 
called the Palliser Wheat Growers’ Association who say 
there should be centralization, and they have come out in 
favour of terminals, which means that branch lines obvi- 
ously are coming up. 


Senator Langlois: They are producers, are they not? 


Senator Argue: Oh, yes. They are a group of producers, 
some 2,000 to 3,000 members out of a total of 160,000 
producers on the Prairies. However, if a vote were taken I 
am sure that 90 or 95 per cent of the farmers would be 
opposed to any wholesale branch line abandonment, as I 
am opposed to it. 


Senator Sparrow: Are you talking about government 
policy or federal government representatives who may be 
interested in doing that? Are you talking of specific gov- 
ernment representatives who may be interested in doing 
away with the Crowsnest Pass rates? This is, I think, a 
very important discussion, and I appreciate what you are 
saying. I think it is a very crucial issue in Western 
Canada. However, if criticism is due, then I think we 
should know the positions of those who are interested in 
doing away with those branch lines to which you refer and 
the Crowsnest Pass rates. 


Senator Argue: That is what I am trying to do. 
Senator Flynn: Are you coming back to the bill now? 


Senator Argue: I thank the honourable senator for his 
interruption, but I make no apology for what I am doing. 


Senator Langlois: You have been side-tracked. 
Senator Flynn: You are really branching. 


Senator Argue: I am branching, but I am trying to 
protect these branches. 


There are organizations, the railway companies and 
others, who would like to get rid of all the branch lines. 
There are many organizations, including the wheat pools, 
that would like to reduce the number of branch lines. 
What I am saying is that a very substantial number of 
those branch lines that appear on the map for removal 
should not be removed, and my forecast is that history 
will show in the coming years that they are not going to be 
removed. 


They want to remove all branch lines from where I farm 
to the United States border, a distance of 54 miles. It 
makes no sense whatsoever. The member of Parliament 
for that constituency, Mr. Ralph Goodale, has said that it 
makes no sense, so the people who want to get rid of those 
branch lines will, I think, fail. We should be careful, too, 
that we do not blindly follow the road of centralization— 
and big centralization. 


There is a group that wants to put together a terminal in 
the city of Weyburn. They have gotten quite a bit of 
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support, and they have travelled around. They got a grant 
from the federal government of $42,000. 


Senator Flynn: Is that a point in favour of the bill, or 
are you intending to move an amendment? 


Senator Argue: Perhaps we should move an amendment 
at some time. This organization has received a grant from 
the government. 


Senator Benidickson: From what 


government? 


department of 


Senator Argue: I think the first grant came from the 
Grains Council—from a department of the federal govern- 
ment in any case. There were two grants; there was a 
second grant that was given. 


Senator Sparrow: I would suggest that perhaps the 
honourable senator is talking about a loan through DREE, 
not a grant. Are you talking about the Weyburn terminal 
loan, which any industry would be entitled to receive and 
which is not specifically a grant? They are entitled to it 
under the DREE program and it happens to be a loan, not a 
grant. Would you agree with that? 


Senator Argue: No, I do not agree with that. It was a 
subsidy of $42,000. That was a grant, a gift. That is the way 
it was. 


Senator Sparrow: A loan? 


Senator Argue: Not a loan, a gift; a free gift without any 
strings attached and without any repayment being due or 
called to be made. 


Senator Benidickson: Under what legislation? 


Senator Argue: I am not an authority on that. I did not 
bring in all the statutes. I am just telling you it is a fact 
that these grants and subsidies have been made. I am 
willing to take that question as notice, and bring the name 
of the precise department to my honourable friend. Never- 
theless, it is still a fact. Senator Sparrow infers that they 
want something from DREE. As I understand it, they want 
a guarantee from DREHE, the Department of Regional Eco- 
nomic Expansion. 


Senator Flynn: If the honourable senator is going to 
conclude his speech soon I will let him go on. But I do not 
like the idea of dealing with all the problems of Western 
Canada, having Senator Sparrow and Senator Benidickson 
jump in, too, discussing rail transportation, branch lines 
and everything else imaginable under the guise of a debate 
on this bill. I think it is unfair to the Senate as a whole to 
exaggerate in the way Senator Argue has in this particular 
instance. He has wandered very far from the subject 
matter of the bill, and it is unfair. Generally we are not 
too strict about our rules, but I think in this particular 
instance he is going a little too far, and I suggest that he 
closes his speech pretty soon. 


Senator Langlois: Or get back to the subject. 
@ (1450) 


Senator Argue: I like my honourable friend Senator 
Flynn. I think he is one of the best senators we have. He is 
most logical. He is nearly always right. When he spoke 
just now he was almost entirely right, but not entirely, 
because I do not think anything I have said is, in fact, 
exaggerated. 


Senator Flynn: I meant that you were going far beyond 
the scope of the bill, not that you were exaggerating the 
facts. 


Senator Argue: The facts are not exaggerated. In 
making this kind of statement, which I hope I will draw to 
a conclusion soon, I am on the side of the evolutionist and 
I am opposed to the revolutionist in the grain business. 


I believe we have a good, sound grain business now. It 
will evolve. It is evolving. There will be some consolida- 
tion. There will be some abandonment of certain branch 
lines. But my plea is that these things be done gradually, 
that they be done in consultation with the existing farm 
organizations. I suggest that a guarantee by DREE to put 
forward a terminal elevator sponsored by a minority 
group—an elevator which, if it is successful, will do untold 
damage to surrounding communities within 50 or 60 
miles—would not be economic expansion, which DREE 
and its guarantees are designed to accomplish. I suggest 
with sincerity that for each job produced in Weyburn by 
the establishment of this elevator, four jobs within the 
surrounding area will be removed. If this elevator is built 
and is successful, it will be on the basis of government 
money, which will cause economic contraction in that area 
and will help bring about a withering away of the com- 
munities within the area. That would be nothing more 
than a misappropriation of government effort. 


I certainly hope that DREE does not take sides, because 
that terminal will not be there—will never be there as I 
see it—without the initial grant and gift of $42,000 and 
without a DREE guarantee with which they can go to the 
bank and get millions of dollars. 


I am hopeful that in evolving today’s grain policy and in 
bringing about this important, necessary and unanimously 
supported increase in cash advances, those in authority 
will consult with those who have been established in the 
grain business for many years. I suggest that the best 
people to work with are the cooperatives, the wheat pro- 
ducers’ own organizations, the wheat pools, United Grain 
Growers, and others in the grain business. In my opinion, 
the concern of government should be to evolve, in consul- 
tation with these people, a policy that will result in effi- 
cient and improved elevator facilities and improved trans- 
portation facilities. But that will not be brought about by 
undoing the accomplishments of the past, or by tearing 
down the many things which producers have for two 
generations struggled to build. 


Senator Flynn: Shades of Paul Martin’s irrelevancies in 
the House of Commons. 


Hon. Sidney L. Buckwold: Honourable senators, this 
afternoon would seem to be Saskatchewan’s afternoon. It 
is almost like the MacDonald Brier in curling—the Sas- 
katchewan rink usually ends up on top. 


Senator Flynn: Are you speaking to the bill? 


Senator Buckwold: I hope the Leader of the Opposition 
will allow me to speak briefly on the importance of the 
bill. 


Senator Flynn: If it is on the bill, I have no objection. 
However, if you wish to follow along the lines of the 
speech just made by Senator Argue, you will be complete- 
ly out of order. 
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Senator Buckwold: The honourable Leader of the Oppo- 
sition can tell me if I am out of order, but I should like to 
draw to the attention of the Senate that the importance of 
this bill, and the reason for my support of it, is that it 
relates to the current labour problems in Vancouver and 
their effect on the wheat industry and the farm industry. I 
believe my remarks will be relevant to the importance of 
improving these farm advances, because we will need 
them in that part of the world as a result of what is going 
on in the labour front there. 


Am I being denied the right to speak? 


Senator Flynn: I will not object, but I should point out 
that you are doing exactly what Senator Argue was doing. 


Senator Buckwold: Well— 


Senator Flynn: Let me finish and then you can reply. I 
remember when I was in the other place—and I alluded to 
this a moment ago—that Mr. Paul Martin’s remarks used 
to be exactly like those of Senator Argue—irrelevant. One 
can always say, “Well, what I am saying is related to the 
bill because, as I see it, it’s related.” With that kind of 
logic, you can speak of the moon when you are dealing 
with an arithmetic problem and there is an obvious rela- 
tionship. That is what Senator Argue has been doing, and I 
see that you intend to emulate him by talking about the 
strike at the Vancouver Harbour, a subject entirely out- 
side the scope of this bill. If I heard the sponsor correctly, 
the real purpose of this bill is to increase the amount of 
the advance payments from $6,000 to $15,000. It is quite an 
accomplishment, if you can relate that to the strike at 
Vancouver Harbour. 


Senator Argue: Honourable senators, may I add just one 
remark? 


Senator Grosart: No. You have said quite enough. 


Senator Buckwold: May I be allowed to speak, honour- 
able senators? If we cannot move grain, then we certainly 
need these advances. That is why I am supporting this bill. 
We are faced with a particular crisis right now which is a 
dramatic illustration of the plight of western farmers 
owing to the vagaries of the market and, in this particular 
case, to the labour position on the West Coast. I feel it is 
important that this body should have these facts drawn to 
its attention, not only in relation to this bill but in relation 
to the entire farm economy. 


Senator Flynn: If it is the wish of the Senate to allow 
you to speak on that subject, I shall not object. 


Senator Buckwold: But I should like to have your 
approval. I should like to have the approval of the Leader 
of the Opposition, because I know that he is such a friend 
of the western farmers. 


Senator Flynn: I am probably more of a friend to these 
people than some of you are. I am suggesting that senators 
should deal with the subject before us, and stop dealing in 
irrelevancies so we can get on with the bill and pass it if it 
deserves being passed. 


Senator Buckwold: I would not doubt for one minute 
that you are a friend of the western farmers, in spite of the 
opposition which you seem to be putting up. In any event, 
I should like to draw to the attention of the Senate the 
problems created by the unrest, the strikes, and the tur- 


(Senator Flynn.] 


moil in the labour front on the West Coast. There are over 
30 vessels— 


Senator Flynn: What has that to do with this bill? 


Senator Buckwold: I suggest it does have something to 
do with it, because it is an indication of why we need this 
bill. There is a major crisis in Western Canada in the farm 
economy today. I do think the people who sit here enjoy- 
ing the prosperity of Eastern Canada are able to appreci- 
ate fully what is going on in the farm front today. The 
problems they are having are, as I have said, related 
directly to this bill. 


I just want to express on behalf of the people in the 
areas which I represent, my home, that as soon as possible 
the government will, if necessary, move in and settle this 
strike. I want to stress that some order must be brought 
out of the present chaos. At the moment it is an impossible 
situation. The farmers are now unable to sell grain 
through their elevator companies. They are unable to dis- 
pose of their product. The whole system is backing up. 
There are tens of thousands of boxcars uselessly tied up. 
There are dozens of ocean-going vessels standing idly by 
in Vancouver Harbour. Because the grain weighers—just a 
handful of people, relatively speaking—are out on strike, 
the entire waterfront of Vancouver is closed. And I say 
that we cannot sit idly by heedless of this situation, 
especially as it relates to this bill. I draw this to the 
attention of honourable senators because it is a major 
Canadian crisis. 


Just this past year alone the Saskatchewan farmers 
produced $2 billion worth of wealth from their agricultur- 
al products. That was not from a depleting resource. They 
did not take out of the ground oil, which is consumed; they 
did not take out of the ground minerals, which disappear; 
and they did not chop down trees. They produced new 
wealth, which went into the economy of this country, and 
it is a very important contribution to the prosperity of 
Canada. 


@ (1500) 


I suggest it is important that all of us, in every way we 
can, should do whatever is possible to get these strikes 
settled and get some kind of peace on the labour front, or 
we will be losing our markets. The prices that Senator 
Argue mentioned, and which, thanks to the Wheat Board, 
are being easily maintained—although they are dropping, 
too, because of the problems of the world economy—will 
in fact disappear at the high levels if we lose our best 
customers because we cannot deliver the goods as, tradi- 
tionally, we have been able to do. 


I say that this is of prime importance. I urge the mem- 
bers of this house to support this bill, and to do whatever 
they can to get the people involved in these disputes, 
which have played havoc with the agricultural economy, 
back to work. 


Senator Argue: On the point of order that has been 
raised— 


Senator Flynn: It is not disposed of. 


Senator Argue: I think one can speak on the whole 
question of procedure. Another senator could also speak 
on the question of procedure. 


Senator Flynn: It was abandoned. 
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Senator Argue: I want to point out to honourable sena- 
tors that the rules that govern the Senate are the rules 
that are in the Senate rule book, plus the usages and 
practices of the other place and the parliamentary system. 
I noticed that when this very bill was debated in the other 
place, where the rules are quite similar to ours, the debate 
was far more wide-ranging than it has been here today. 
They talked about the Crowsnest Pass rates; they talked 
about stabilization; they talked about the two price 
system; they talked about farm machinery prices; they 
talked about the federal budget; and they talked about the 
new hopper cars. They went, in fact, very far afield. I 
think Senator Buckwold did a service this afternoon in 
pointing out to the Senate and to the country one of our 
big problems, namely, that of moving our grain now so 
that we may keep our customers, and so that the farmers 
may get some money rather than having to use the provi- 
sions of this bill to the extent that they might otherwise 
have to do. 


All I am pointing out is that in the other place promi- 
nent members of each of the political parties, including 
the Hamiltons of the Conservative Party, ranged widely in 
the debate, and I think wisely, so that they made a contri- 
bution to their constituencies and to the country. As far as 
I can tell—and Senator McDonald, I know, has the record 
in front of him—no point of order was raised in the other 
place. 


Senator Choquette: They have to be re-elected. 


Senator Yuzyk: Honourable senators, following this 
battery of agricultural experts from Saskatchewan—and 
we still have to hear from Senator Sparrow—as is expect- 
ed now on both sides of the house, I move that the debate 
on Bill C-10 be adjourned. I will try to keep on the main 
track. 


On motion of Senator Yuzyk, debate adjourned. 


ELECTORAL BOUNDARIES READJUSTMENT ACT 
BILL C-228 (BRUCE)—SECOND READING 


Hon. A. Hamilton McDonald moved the second reading 
of Bill C-228, respecting the Electoral Boundaries Read- 
justment Act. 


He said: Honourable senators, I do not know whether I 
should do this again or not. 


Senator Flynn: Oh, yes. You were relevant before, and I 
know you are going to be so again. 


Senator McDonald: I can certainly be relevant as far as 
Bill C-228 is concerned. I think it would be safe to call it a 
simple bill, since all it does is change the name of a federal 
electoral constituency in the province of Ontario from 
Bruce to Bruce-Grey. 


The reason for this change, as I understand it, is that 50 
per cent of the constituency is located in the county of 
Bruce, and the other 50 per cent in the county of Grey. It is 
the feeling of the sitting member, Mr. C. Douglas, and also, 
I understand, of his constituents, that they would like the 
name to be double-barrelled in the future, and for the 
constituency to be known as Bruce-Grey rather than 
Bruce. 


[Translation] 


Hon. Paul C. Lafond: Honourable senators, with all due 
respect to the mover and seconder of this bill and the 
others that follow, I shall not speak at length on this 
matter. 


It seems to me these bills are becoming increasingly 
frivolous the closer we get to the readjustment of electoral 
boundaries. In fact, the commissions assigned this read- 
justment are now at work so that the purpose of these bills 
is totally useless, inefficient—the commissions are in no 
way bound to take them into account, nor will they, in all 
probability. Therefore, if the Senate deems it advisable to 
pass this bill, let it do so, but on division. 


Hon. Jacques Flynn: Senator Lafond has just expressed 
my own views on the matter. However, there is one point 
he made when similar bills were brought before us: he 
pointed out that we are going against the rule adopted by 
the commissions whereby single names should be adopted 
instead of hyphenated ones such as “Bruce-Grey” and 
others. This seems absolutely pointless, to my mind, seen 
from here. But if the House of Commons has deemed it 
proper to pass these bills, I feel all we can do is protest and 
say that they are in bad taste. 

[English] 
Motion agreed to and bill read second time, on division. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the third time? 


Senator McDonald moved that the bill be placed on the 
Orders of the Day for third reading at the next sitting. 


Motion agreed to. 


BILL C-229 (LAFONTAINE)—SECOND READING 


Hon. Azellus Denis moved the second reading of Bill 
C-229, respecting the Electoral Boundaries Readjustment 
Act. 


He said: 
[Translation] 


Honourable senators, it is a nice opportunity for us to 
pay tribute and please an important group in this country; 
I am talking about people in the ward of Rosemont in the 
beautiful city of Montreal. 


Senator Langlois: In la belle province! 


Senator Denis: The ward of Rosemont includes about 
half the ward of Lafontaine, and being proud of their 
name and their identity I think it would please them if we 
added the name of Rosemont to that of Lafontaine, which 
is the name of the riding. 


With all due respect to the honourable Leader of the 
Opposition in the Senate, I think it is a nice thing to please 
those who are proud of their place and want its name to 
appear in the title. 


As to my honourable friend, Senator Lafond, I think 
that whatever happens or if by chance there should be an 
election we would always be prepared to proceed under 
the new name. I think it is a very good thing, and on 
behalf of the people of Rosemont I submit it to honourable 
senators. 
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Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, I want the record 
to show that the remarks made by Senator Lafond as well 
as mine on the previous bill also apply to this one. 


Senator Denis: Honourable senators, it is as nice and 
interesting to bear the name “Lafontaine-Rosemont” as 
the name “Progressive Conservative”. 


Senator Langlois: I would like to know from the spon- 
sor of this bill which Lafontaine he is talking about? Is he 
talking about the former Prime Minister, or the current 
member of the other place? 


Senator Denis: It is not the fountain of youth, Senator 
Langlois! 


Senator Langlois: Thank you very much for the 
compliment. 


@ (1510) 
[English] 
Motion agreed to and bill read second time, on division. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the third time? 


Senator Flynn: After the next election! 
Senator Denis: At the next sitting. 


Senator Denis moved that the bill be placed on the 
Orders of the Day for third reading at the next sitting. 


Motion agreed to. 


BILL C-365 (BERTHIER)—SECOND READING 


Hon. Sarto Fournier moved the second reading of Bill 
C-365, respecting the Electoral Boundaries Readjustment 
Act. 


He said: 
[Translation] 


Honourable senators, I feel there is very little to say on 
such a trivial matter. However, I think it is the wish of the 
people of Quebec in this area known as “Maskinonge’”, as 
expressed to their member of Parliament, that the geo- 
graphic expression be included in the definition of this 
electoral body. In order to comply with the wishes of the 
people and the law, the law being as it is and as long as it 
is the law, so be it. 


However, I feel that the Senate should be pleased to 
comply, not with the will, but with the wishes of the 
people of one of the most beautiful areas of the province of 
Quebec. 


Hon. Jacques Flynn: Honourable senators, the com- 
ments I made also apply to this bill, but I should like to 
add something. 


Senator Fournier suggested that this bill results from 
the will of the people of the county of Berthier. 


I dispute this statement for, unless I am mistaken, there 
has not been any referendum or request in that county. It 
is only a habit of old to try and describe every area of a 
constituency, habit which the last review of electoral 
boundaries tried, apparently in vain, to get rid of. 


I understand the reaction of members in the other place 
who want to please every little community. The practice 
detracts in no way from the present names, and to those 


(Senator Denis.] 


whose names they wish to see appear, they say. “We will 
mention your county as well as the other.” 


However, I would like to make another comment on this 
bill. 


Formerly, that riding was named “Berthier-Mas- 
kinongé”, as they are now proposing to do. At a given time, 
the very nice name of “de Lanaudiére” was added, which 
is the name of the area represented here by our great 
friend, Senator Sarto Fournier, the co-dean of Parliament 
and co-dean of the Senate, with Senator Denis. 


Senator Langlois: Both in the same corner! 


Senator Flynn: So, this is small-scale history; we are 
told that it was the representative at that time who, to get 
rid of the returning officer, proposed this bill, replacing 
the name of “Berthier” by “Berthier-Maskinongé”; when 
“de Lanaudiére” was added, we got the longest name of all 
ridings in Canada. At the last review of electoral bound- 
aries, the nice name “de Lanaudiére” and the name “Mas- 


kinongé” were dropped to leave only “Berthier”. 


If I had had my say in the matter, I would have suggest- 
ed to simply keep the name “de Lanaudiére”, which covers 
more or less the district represented by our excellent 
friend Senator Fournier. The name “Berthier” was 
preferred. 


However, here we are doing the same thing again; we 
are lapsing back into the same mistake, by adding “Mas- 
kinongé’”’. Perhaps next year, or after the next election, we 
shall revert to the previous choice and say that because 
the people in a part of the constituency like the name “de 
Lanaudiére”, it will be better to add “de Lanaudiére”’, with 
the result that we shall have the longest description of a 
constituency in all Canada, “Berthier-Maskinongé-de 
Lanaudiére”, and perhaps shall we add “Fournier”! 


Senator Lafond: Honourable senators, Senator Flynn 
brought to our attention the fact that at some time the 
name “de Lanaudiére” had been added to the name of the 
constituency, probably because they wanted to change the 
returning officer, as the act requires. 


Senator Flynn: At that time. 


Senator Lafond: That may be so, but I must point out 
that changing the name of an electoral district should not 
necessarily mean changing the returning officer of that 
constituency. 


So, if that is the purpose of the bill, as I said earlier, it is 
still inefficient, useless and has no effect whatsoever. 
Senator Flynn: Agreed. 


Senator Fournier (de Lanaudiére): If you allow me, 
honourable senators, I do not wish to miss this 
opportunity. 


Senator Langlois: Is the honourable senator closing the 
debate? 


Senator Fournier (de Lanaudiére): I hope so. 


I do not wish to let the opportunity pass without grate- 
fully thanking my honourable friend, the Leader of the 
Opposition, for his almost affectionate and very flattering 
remarks about me. 


In connection with the change of name, the following 
occurred: the member for Berthier informed me that he 
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had received representations from distinguished persons 
and citizens of that area of his constituency called Mas- 
kinongé who would like to have that name appear in the 
traditional definition. He has complied with their request. 
He cannot be blamed; he has to do it. We do not need a 
referendum as suggested by the Leader of the Opposition. 
We do not have to consult everybody when we are sure 
that those who made the representations are making a 
reasonable and sensible request about something to which 
they are entitled. It rests with Parliament and especially 
the Senate—we so seldom have the opportunity—to be 
agreeable to the people. We should not miss this opportu- 
nity of satisfying a legitimate need of a very large group 
of Canadians. 


Senator Denis: Very well. 
@ (1520) 


[English] 
Motion agreed to and bill read second time, on division. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the third time? 


Senator Flynn moved that the bill be placed on the 
Orders of the Day for third reading at the next sitting. 


Motion agreed to. 


QUEBEC PROVINCIAL POLICE 


FINANCIAL COMPENSATION FOR MAINTENANCE—DEBATE 
CONTINUED 


The Senate resumed from Tuesday, February 25, the 
debate on the inquiry of Senator Deschatelets, P.C., call- 
ing the attention of the Senate to the claim made by the 
Minister of Justice of the Province of Quebec for financial 
compensation from the federal government with respect to 
the Quebec Provincial Police Force and to the ever- 
increasing costs of maintaining the various police forces in 
Canada. 


[Translation] 


Hon. Jacques Flynn: Honourable senators, when I 
spoke today it was not for very long. I might have spoken 
often, but not to any length and I have no intention of 
doing so now either. 


I simply want to say that I have found this debate on 
financial compensation for maintaining a police force in 
Quebec interesting and that, in a way and to a degree, I 
have found it useful. I therefore congratulate Senator 
Deschatelets and those who have taken part in this debate, 
especially Senator Asselin and Senator Desruisseaux, who 
supported the views of Senator Deschatelets. I also con- 
gratulate Senator Manning and Senator Hicks, two former 
provincial premiers, who expressed their doubts about the 
validity of the claim made by Quebec and even of that 
made by Ontario, which was not directly involved in the 
debate but is concerned with this issue. 


I certainly do not take the floor in an effort to take a 
stand between the opposing viewpoints which have been 
expressed. I simply want to indicate that if this debate 
were to end as debates of this nature often do, it would not 
be of much use. It seems to me that if the Senate must 
really study this issue, it must do so a bit more realistical- 
ly. For this reason, at the first opportunity, once the 
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debate is over and when Madam Speaker has stated that 
the issue is deemed to have been discussed, I intend to 
suggest that this same issue, as well as the problem of the 
claim of Ontario, be referred to the Committee on Legal 
and Constitutional Affairs. Without looking at him, I 
know that Senator Goldenberg is happy at the thought 
that he will have something else to do. 


Senator Lamontagne: On French television. 


Senator Flynn: On French television. Such debate 
might be televised and might perhaps stir up a bit more 
interest than the sittings of the committee on cannabis 
seem to do. They don’t seem to work out so well. I think 
that it is a subject which is a bit too complex for televi- 
sion. It is said generally that television viewers are inter- 
ested in programs suitable for the eleven-year-old age 
group on the average. We would think that at that age 
cannabis is not yet a problem, and that later on, once on it, 
the complexity of the problem is of no interest anymore. 
[English] 

So, for the reasons I have just explained, I submit, when 
the discussion is terminated, that this matter should not 
be simply left as a subject that has been debated. If we are 
to do something useful with respect to this problem, the 
matter should be referred to the Standing Senate Commit- 
tee on Legal and Constitutional Affairs. I have been 
informed that the Minister of Justice for the Province of 
Quebec, Mr. Jér6me Choquette, would be willing to appear 
before the committee headed by Senator Goldenberg. I 
have received the same sort of information with regard to 
the Honourable John T. Clement, the Attorney General 
for the Province of Ontario. I do not doubt for a moment 
that the Solicitor General, the Honourable Warren All- 
mand, would similarly be extremely pleased to appear 
before this committee of the Senate to express his view- 
point. We would also have the advantage of the experience 
and knowledge of Senator Hicks and Senator Manning, 
two former premiers of provinces which were parties to 
the agreement—which the provinces of Quebec and 
Ontario were not—with regard to the maintenance of 
police forces. 


For that reason, I give notice that when this debate is 
concluded I will move that the Standing Senate Commit- 
tee on Legal and Constitutional Affairs be authorized to 
consider the question of financial compensation by the 
federal government for the maintenance by the provinces 
of Ontario and Quebec of their own police forces. I hope 
that in due course that motion will receive the favourable 
consideration of the Senate. 


[Translation] 

Senator Goldenberg: Honorable senators, I have just 
one question for Senator Flynn. Would he be prepared to 
become deputy chairman of a subcommittee of my com- 
mittee which could study this question? 


Senator Flynn: If it is the only problem faced by the 
chairman of the committee, I would be pleased to accept 
and I would find someone to preside over such a 
subcommittee. 


Senator Goldenberg: No, I offered you the position. 
[English] 
On motion of Senator Langlois, debate adjourned. 
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BUSINESS OF THE SENATE 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, before moving 
that the Senate do now adjourn, I should like to ask that 
the second reading of Bill C-49 be moved to the head of the 
Orders of the Day, after third readings, if any. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is it agreed, honourable 
senators? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


The Senate adjourned until Monday, March 10, at 8 p.m. 
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THE SENATE 


Monday, March 10, 1975 


The Senate met at 8 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 


Prayers. 


DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Senator Perrault tabled: 


Copies of News Release, dated March 6, 1975, relat- 
ing to statement made by the Minister of Industry, 
Trade and Commerce on the primary textile industry. 


Report of the Textile and Clothing Board, dated 
January 22, 1975, relative to an inquiry respecting 
sheets and pillowcases, pursuant to section 9 of the 
Textile and Clothing Board Act, Chapter 39, Statutes 
of Canada, 1970-71-72. 


Report of the Textile and Clothing Board, dated 
February 6, 1975, to the Minister of Industry, Trade 


and Commerce, pursuant to section 19 of the Textile. 


and Clothing Board Act, Chapter 39, Statutes of 
Canada, 1970-71-72, respecting broadwoven fabrics of 
filament nylon, broadwoven fabrics of filament 
polyester and double-knit and warp-knit fabrics. 


Report of the Textile and Clothing Board, dated 
February 14, 1975, relative to an inquiry respecting 
polyester filament yarn, pursuant to section 9 of the 
Textile and Clothing Board Act, Chapter 39, Statutes 
of Canada, 1970-71-72. 


Report of the Textile and Clothing Board, dated 
February 14, 1975, relative to an inquiry respecting 
worsted fabrics, pursuant to section 9 of the Textile 
and Clothing Board Act, Chapter 39, Statutes of 
Canada, 1970-71-72. 


Report of the Textile and Clothing Board, dated 
February 14, 1975, relative to an inquiry respecting 
polyester-cotton fabrics, pursuant to section 9 of the 
Textile and Clothing Board Act, Chapter 39, Statutes 
of Canada, 1970-71-72. 


Copies of a statement showing the proposed initial 
prices for wheat, barley and oats for the next crop 
year, issued by the Minister responsible for The 
Canadian Wheat Board. 


ENERGY 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF OIL-PRODUCING AND 
OIL-CONSUMING COUNTRIES—QUESTION 


Senator Desruisseaux: Honourable senators, I have read 
with some concern an item of news that appeared in the 
Financial Times of March 10. Before I go into this and put 
my questions, I want to say that I have had no opportunity 
to speak to the Leader of the Government about these 
questions that I wish to put, nor do I feel that there is any 
urgency in answering them. 


The article is written by Peter Cook and it is entitled, 
“Canada left out—Crucial oil meeting next month.” It 
reads as follows: 


In a major political rebuff, Canada has been exclud- 
ed from crucial world meetings between the oil-pro- 
ducing and oil-consuming countries to open in Paris 
on April 7. 


External Affairs Department officials last week 
were pressing the Canadian case for a seat at the talks 
which are reckoned to be the most important interna- 
tional discussions to be held this year. They will cover 
not just future oil-pricing policies but also trade in 
key raw materials in which Canada is vitally 
interested. 


Canada had hoped that at least it could make its 
views known through the International Energy 
Agency (IEA), which represents the oil-consuming 
countries, by being awarded observer status at the 
talks. 


But the IEA has been kept out, too. Consumer coun- 
tries invited to attend the first meeting by the French 
government include the U.S., Japan and nine Euro- 
pean Economic Community (EEC) members. 


Canada is the only one among the big seven world 
economies not asked to attend. 


The meetings will be a face-off between the indus- 
trial world, the oil-producing countries represented by 
Saudi Arabia, Venezuela, Iran and Algeria, and the 
poorer developing countries, represented by Brazil, 
India and Zaire. 


External Affairs officials last week maintained 
Canada had “very strong claims indeed on individual 
representation.” Says one spokesman: “We have made 
our views clear on this. We are a strong economic 
power in our own right and one of the most important 
trading countries in the world.” 


We do not have to emphasize these points here, but it 
seemed to me I should refer to this matter because a 
comparison is being made in the U. S. News & World Report 
between nations. As to total output of goods and services, 
of all the countries in the world Canada rates eighth. We 
are close to Italy. Among the oil-producing countries, 
according to the figures I have here, Canada rates ninth, 
preceded by Iraq and followed by Libya, who are repre- 
sented at this conference. 


In view of the importance of this situation, and the 
effect it may have on general trading for Canada with 
some of these countries, I would like to put to the leader 
the following questions, to enable us to air the subject as 
much as we can: 


1. Is the published report of the Financial Times of 
March 10, 1975, by Peter Cook, to the effect that 
Canada has just received a major political rebuff by 
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being officially excluded “from crucial world-meet- 
ings between the oil-producing and oil-consuming 
countries to open in Paris on April 7’, correct and 
true? 


2. What official protest is intended by Canada? 


3. Because of its importance to Canada, what coun- 
teraction can be taken by Canada so as to somehow 
also participate in the stabilizing of world trade in 
raw materials, and general trade? 


Honourable senators, this is a subject of great concern to 
Canada. I do not want to go any further. These are simple 
questions. They are meant, really, to try to open up the 
minds of all of us on this subject. The article I referred to 
may have passed unnoticed by some. I believe that we 
should attach the greatest importance to this matter, 
which in my view transcends many other things we have 
to deal with. 


@ (2010) 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, these questions 
are very important and they are complicated, as you can 
appreciate. I shall undertake to obtain a complete answer 
to the questions which Senator Desruisseaux has posed. 
There are some preliminary indications, however, that 
Canada, in fact, will be a participant in the full conference 
involving the major oil-producing and oil-consuming 
nations. The article to which the senator has referred may 
pertain to a preliminary meeting which, I understand, is to 
precede the full conference at which Canada is to be a 
participant. However, this is a speculation, and, as I stated 
earlier, I will undertake to obtain a full and factual reply. 


Senator Desruisseaux: Would our leader know whether 
we have to take the published report by Peter Cook in the 
Financial Times as incorrect in some substance? 


Senator Perrault: It is not for me to comment on the 
quality or accuracy of the article by Mr. Cook. However, it 
may be that the assumptions that appear to be drawn from 
the article may be incorrect. Perhaps its judgments are 
premature. That is all I am suggesting. 


LIGHTING OF FEDERAL GOVERNMENT BUILDINGS— 
QUESTION 


Senator Forsey: Honourable senators, I would like to 
ask the Leader of the Government what progress the 
government is making with its program for the conserva- 
tion of energy by cutting down lighting of government 
buildings. I notice that today the Globe and Mail made a 
very vainglorious announcement, illustrated, of the reduc- 
tion made in the lighting of one of the buildings down on 
Booth Street. But when I passed the Department of Exter- 
nal Affairs building the other night I felt that Solomon in 
all his glory could not have been more resplendent than it 
was. Every single floor of the building was brilliantly 
illuminated. I could not help wondering whether the 
announcement by the minister in the other house on the 
subject of conserving energy by cutting down lighting in 
government buildings had reached the exalted and rare- 
fied heights of the Department of External Affairs. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, apart altogether 
from the fact that the Department of External Affairs and 
its personnel are working overtime these days— 


[Senator Desruisseaux.] 


Some Hon. Senators: Oh, oh. 


Senator Perrault: —is the fact that there is a certain 
type of lighting which I am given to understand is more 
economic to leave on twenty-four hours a day than to turn 
on and off. But I shall make the appropriate inquiries. 


Senator Forsey: Honourable senators, I read very care- 
fully what the minister said in the other place. He strongly 
discounted that particular argument. As I recall it, he 
admitted that there were some of these buildings so con- 
structed that there was apparently only one switch per 
floor, perhaps one switch per building, and said that this 
would have to be changed. This is why I am asking the 
question. Are they getting down to doing something about 
it, or is this something that is just going to go on, with 
pious hopes and exhortations and admonitions to the gen- 
eral public, with an occasional beautiful illustration of a 
building in almost total darkness, with just one floor lit up 
where the cleaning staff is at work? I hope this will be 
taken very seriously, because it seems to me a very impor- 
tant matter. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, may I suggest 
that the inquiry will be pursued with energy and I hope 
we can cast some light on it in a few days. 


Senator Argue: Install some switches. 


ELECTORAL BOUNDARIES READJUSTMENT ACT 
BILL C-228 (BRUCE)—THIRD READING 
Senator McDonald moved the third reading of Bill 


C-228, respecting the Electoral Boundaries Readjustment 
Act. 


Motion agreed to and bill read third time and passed. 


BILL C-229 (LAFONTAINE)—THIRD READING 
Senator Denis moved the third reading of Bill C-229, 
respecting the Electoral Boundaries Readjustment Act. 
Motion agreed to and bill read third time and passed. 


BILL C-365 (BERTHIER)—THIRD READING 


Senator Fournier (de Lanaudiére) moved the third 
reading of Bill C-365, respecting the Electoral Boundaries 
Readjustment Act. 


Motion agreed to and bill read third time and passed. 


INCOME TAX ACT 
BILL TO AMEND SECOND READING—DEBATE ADJOURNED 


Hon. Salter A. Hayden moved the second reading of Bill 
C-49, to amend the statute law relating to income tax. 


He said: Honourable senators, Bill C-49, if you take even 
a quick look at it, is terrifying in its proportions, and when 
it is read it does not improve very much. The complexities 
are extraordinary. When we embarked on tax reform in 
1970 we had a whole new world of taxation opened up 
before our eyes—an area in which everything would say 
what it meant, and mean everything it said. 


Since that time many things have happened. The trans- 
lation of the White Paper, the position paper of 1970, into 
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an income tax act, Bill C-259 in 1971, occupied 707 pages. 
Since that time the Department of National Revenue has 
been busy issuing interpretation bulletins, which have 
now reached quite substantial proportions. The length of 
each sheet is approximately a foolscap page, and as to 
volume they would easily outrival the bill presently before 
us. Of course, we have had regulations, we have had 
rulings, and now we have Bill C-49, consisting of 303 
pages. 

@ (2020) 


We are told, in this bill, that its purpose is mainly 
relieving and clarifying. There are some positive features 
where benefits are granted to individuals and penalties 
are imposed on corporations, but by and large the bill 
becomes more and more complex. I would defy any hon- 
ourable senator to turn to any part of the bill, read two or 
three pages and then sit back and reflect on what he or she 
had read. You would certainly have read a lot of English 
words, but the big problem is how to put them together. 


The Financial Times seems to be one of the most quo- 
table sources this evening. In an article on the front page 
of the issue of March 3 entitled “Not so funny,” it says: 


The complexity of Canada’s tax system now verges 
on the ridiculous. 


It goes on to cite about three different instances which 
have developed, reflections in the courts, and a studied 
analysis by some of the people on the staff of the Financial 
Times, and continues: 


Lawyers and tax collectors may delight in these 
complications, but for the rest of us the system is 
becoming a heavy burden. Too many people now have 
to spend too much time to figure out the financial 
consequences of what they do. It is high time we 
simplified the rules. 


My comment in relation to that is that we have had a 
fair run at the complex system which was held out to us in 
1970 and 1971 as being really the introduction to a simpli- 
fied era of tax reform and simplicity in taxation. There 
was no undertaking that it would not be voluminous, but 
at least it was implied—there was even an undertaking— 
that it could be easily read. If one examines the amend- 
ments contained in Bill C-49, one will find that the majori- 
ty of them arise from failure to put in Bill C-259—the bill 
of 1971—the real intent of that particular enactment in 
clear language and, therefore, we were faced with amend- 
ment after amendment. 


If we reverted to a system that was more general in the 
enactment of tax legislation, we could not make any more 
mistakes than are apparently made in following this very 
complex system, and I am sure that more people would 
understand it. Whether any attention will be paid to this, I 
do not know. Perhaps the little drops of water will gradu- 
ally produce enough erosion. 


In the meantime, the Revenue Department goes on its 
way, issuing interpretation bulletins and rules, making 
regulations and amending regulations. So the story runs. 


The trial and error method is not a good way to get good 
tax law. When we go into the field of legislating in a 
particular way and try to cover every point that may 
develop under the one subject matter, we are not likely to 
cover them all, no matter how we may anticipate problems 
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which might develop. If we take a general approach, it 
may work out better. Perhaps I should be kind and say I 
wonder if it will work out less well than it does because, in 
the order of things, there are amendments each year. 
Having said that, realizing how complex and difficult this 
bill is, I propose to confine myself to certain subject 
matters in it. 


I hope my judgment as to what subject matters might be 
of greatest interest to you will meet with your approval, 
and will be in line with what you are thinking about. One 
could not deal with all that is contained in this bill. First 
of all, a clause-by-clause review is not the purpose on 
second reading. This is when we discuss the principle of 
the bill. It is difficult to enunciate a principle in a tax bill, 
except that tax bills either give you money by way of 
rebates and refunds, or they take it away by way of 
heavier taxes. Those are principles that we understand. It 
may well be that the mineral resource taxation measure, 
being a policy decision, might have a principle, and I will 
discuss that a little later on. 


I have worked out what I call an order of presentation. I 
am not really going formal on you, but I thought I would 
develop these points. I will watch the clock, and if at any 
time I think the clock has run its course as far as I am 
concerned and as far as your patience is concerned, why, I 
will just cut off the list and that will be the end of it for 


. this evening. 


In accordance with what I usually do, I should like to 
tell you about the carrots. “Carrots” is the expression I use 
for the goodies in the bill. 


The first item is the reduction in taxes made available 
under this bill in respect of individual taxpayers. For 
instance, we know that in 1973 there was a 5 per cent 
reduction in tax payable as far as individuals were con- 
cerned, with a minimum reduction of $100 and a maximum 
of $500. In 1974, under this bill, the 5 per cent tax reduction 
will remain, but the minimum will be $150 and the max- 
imum will remain at $500. In 1975 the tax reduction is 
increased from 5 per cent to 8 per cent, with the minimum 
reduction being $200 and the maximum $750. 


I should tell you that in 1974, as a result of this change, 
Canadian taxpayers will save $380 million by the elevation 
in the minimum amount of the reduction from $100 to 
$150. Also, in 1975 Canadian taxpayers will save $615 
million by the increase in the reduction from 5 per cent to 
8 per cent, with the maximum being $750. 


The next item of interest is clause 70 of the bill, at page 
189, which deals with the deduction of interest and divi- 
dends in respect of individual taxpayers. In 1974 this 
deduction is restricted to net interest earned to a max- 
imum of $1,000, but one could deduct only earned interest 
actually received up to $1,000. In 1975 this deduction will 
be extended to include grossed-up dividends, so that the 
taxpayer may use either interest or grossed-up dividend 
deduction from income, or both if they were of value to 
him. The use of this deduction—that is, the $1,000—in 
respect of dividend income does not affect the right of the 
taxpayer to claim a dividend tax credit. 


It is interesting to note that in 1974 the provisions relate 
only to net interest. The effect of that is that if you 
borrowed money on which you had to pay interest, and 
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then used that borrowed money to acquire bonds or divi- 
dend paying shares, you could not in 1974 do an offset in 
respect of that interest. That is, you could not deduct the 
interest you paid on borrowed money to the bank and then 
use the $1,000 to reduce your income from the bonds or 
securities. That has not been carried through into 1975. I 
do not know what the reason for it is, but there would 
appear to be this exposed area, shall I call it, which may 
come into use to some extent. I should tell you that 
dividends received from your private company—and I am 
sure all senators will perk up when I say that!—are not 
subject to this interest exemption. It is estimated that 
taxpayers will save $230 million in 1974, and an additional 
$10 million in 1975. 


@ (2030) 


Then, on what is called the bonus on Canada Savings 
Bonds, the taxpayer has a choice of treating the bonus 
either as income received during the year or as a capital 
gain. The advantages are that he may treat the $1,000 of 
bonus as exempt interest and balance his capital gain; that 
is, if his interest requirement or interest payment does not 
run to $1,000. The advantage of going the capital gain 
route may well be that only 50 per cent of that is taxable 
as a capital gain. He will have to decide which course is 
preferable for him. Of course, he could take the whole 
thing by way of the capital gain route, if it is available to 
him and if it is to his interest to do so. 


The next is the pension deduction. An allowance of 
$1,000 may be deducted at age 65 from a pension payment 
that is received by a person in that age group. There are 
certain exclusions—old age security and supplemental 
payments, federal or Quebec pensions, retirement allow- 
ances received—so that this right to deduct this $1,000, 
which is called a deduction from pension income, is really 
confined to private pension plans or to pensions received 
from an employer’s plan. In other words, a superannuated 


pensioner can deduct up to $1,000 from income in addition 


to the $1,000 interest exemption. 


All private and government pension plans, except the 
ones I have mentioned—that is, old age security payments, 
the guaranteed income supplement, benefits under the 
Canada Pension Plan and the Quebec Pension Plan—will 
be treated as pension income eligible for deduction. These 
include payments from a deferred profit-sharing plan, the 
taxable portion of annuity payments, and payments from a 
registered retirement savings plan received by a person 65 
years of age or over. 


It should be noted, too, that a pension received in conse- 
quence of the death of a spouse will be reduced by a 


maximum amount of $1,000 to arrive at taxable income. On. 


that particular item there is no age limitation. In 1975 it is 
estimated that the taxpayers’ savings will be at least $55 
million. 


Then there is what they call an age exemption for the 
benefit of older married couples, beginning in 1975. At 
present each taxpayer 65 years or over may use this only 
to reduce his own income for tax purposes. But the bill 
proposes that to the extent that an individual of 65 or over 
does not use the exemption, it may be transferred to his or 
her spouse. In 1975 the estimated saving by the ability to 
transfer to the spouse the unused portion of this age 
exemption is estimated at $35 million. 


[Senator Hayden] 


Now we come to a very interesting subject matter, and 
in order to be accurate about it I have made an enumera- 
tion of the qualifications for entitlement to a registered 
home ownership savings plan. Since we are great for the 
alphabetical descriptions of these things, you will find this 
called in many places the RHOP. 


The date for the coming into force was 60 days after the 
end of the taxation year 1974. That date has now been 
extended to April 1. If you qualify by that time, your plan 
will bear date January 1, 1975. Here is an enumeration of 
your entitlement if you decide to have such a plan . It 
allows a deduction of $1,000 in a taxation year, or actual 
contribution up to $1,000 in a taxation year, or if you pay it 
within 60 days after that. The maximum that may be 
contributed is $1,000. If the maximum of $10,000 is not 
reached in ten years, you may continue your contributions 
until the maximum of $10,000 is reached. It is available 
only to residents of Canada 18 years old or over, and it 
applies only to those Canadians who do not own a home in 
Canada. If a resident of Canada owns a home outside 
Canada he could still use the plan. 


The contributions in the plan, when they are being paid 
up, must be applied on the purchase of a home and/or 
furnishings. Thus, a wife could use this plan if she does 
not own a home or furnishings. Withdrawals from the 
fund are taxable unless used to purchase a home. 


While the trust administers the plan, no tax is payable. 
That means the accumulation of interest in the plan is not 
taxable. If money in trust is not used for the permitted 
purposes, it is taxable but subject to roll-overs. That 
means a method by which you can defer the payment or 
the incidence of tax. You can pay into other plans, like a 
registered retirement savings plan, or you can purchase an 
income averaging annuity. If the fund receives a gift it 
must divest itself of that right away, and while the income 
is in the fund all that income is subject to tax. Loans to 
the fund must be repaid, and there is a time limit, but 
while the loans are in the fund the income is subject to 
tax. As I said before, appreciation of the fund is not 
taxable. 


An amount of contribution in excess of $1,000 a year 
must be reimbursed within 120 days from the end of the 
year or be taxable in the hands of the contributor, plus any 
earnings thereon. 


The husband and wife may each have a plan. At death 
any fund not transferred to the wife within 15 months 
from the date of death of a spouse is taxable in the hands 
of the deceased. I had better add some more words to that 
in a hurry, because you will wonder how you can do that. 
It says, he shall be deemed to have received that money 
immediately prior to his death. On transfer to the wife, the 
roll-overs available to deferred tax are the same as I 
indicated before. If the beneficiary of a trust, or a con- 
tributor, ceases to be a resident while contributing, he is 
subject to a withholding tax of 15 per cent. The money will 
be deemed to be a pension. The United States would 
appear to be a favourite country for any person who 
enjoys such a plan and was going to move away, because 
he could escape tax, even withholding tax, by virtue of the 
Canada-U.S.A. Tax Convention. If you pick on another 
country you would not be so fortunate. 
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The husband and wife can get together and jointly buy a 
home, and they can pool their contributions. Each one can 
have a plan. So in that way they could have up to $20,000 
plus the income earnings from that money to make use of 
as and when they decide to buy a home. It should be noted 
that they would not have to buy a home, because there is 
no limit as to the length of time within which this money 
may run, but until they used it to buy a home the only 
comfort and consolation they could enjoy would be in 
contemplation of the fund and the increasing size of it 
each year as the earnings accumulated, because if they 
were to take any part of it out they would have to pay 
income tax on it. 


@ (2040) 


The next series I should like to refer to is that of mineral 
resources taxation. This is one of the principal aspects of 
the bill. It may take me a few minutes to deal with this 
subject, but I want to proceed very carefully because it 
has to do with the subject matter described as “Taxation 
of production income of petroleum and mining industries,” 
and it is a subject which has occupied public attention and 
the public press over a long period of time. It is a subject 
matter which has created many strong differences of opin- 
ion as to the actions taken by the provincial authorities 
and the actions taken by the federal authorities. But in the 
last analysis the thing really boils down to a matter of 
dollars. The real issue, as I see it, is what constitutes a fair 
sharing of revenue from petroleum and mining as between 
industry, the provinces and the federal government. 


I will now tell you what the relevant provisions in this 
bill are. In particular, clause 7(1) of Bill C-49 would 
amend section 18 of the act so as to prevent taxpayers in 
the petroleum, natural gas and mining industry from 
deducting from their income—and now listen to this enu- 
meration: any royalty, tax, rental, bonus, levy or other 
payment made by them to the Crown in the right of 
Canada or a province or to a Crown corporation or body in 
relation to the acquisition, development or ownership of a 
Canadian resource property or to the production in 
Canada of petroleum, natural gas or minerals from a well 
or mine in which the taxpayer had a right to remove 
petroleum, natural gas or minerals. 


While in ordinary discussion the subject has been dis- 
cussed as “royalties,” nevertheless, it is really much 
broader in its aspects, as you can see from the enumera- 
tion which I have given you. 


As a parallel measure, clause 4(2) of the bill would 
amend section 12 of the act so as to add to a taxpayer’s 
income any amounts, other than those just mentioned, or 
the value of any property receivable by the Crown in the 
right of Canada or a province or by a Crown corporation 
or body as royalties, tax, rental, bonus, levy or otherwise 
in relation to the acquisition, development or ownership 
by a taxpayer of a Canadian resource property or to the 
production in Canada of petroleum, natural gas or miner- 
als from a well or mine in which the taxpayer had a right 
to remove petroleum, natural gas or minerals. 


Honourable senators, I have stuck quite close to the 
wording of the provisions of the bill in making this enu- 
meration because even if I were to change a word or so it 
might change the intent or the interpretation. 
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In addition, clause 37 of the bill would amend section 69 
of the act so as to deem sales of petroleum, natural gas or 
minerals between taxpayers and the Crown to have been 
made at fair market value. 


The problems created by these provisions may well be 
illustrated as follows. First, where royalties are payable to 
a freeholder in Alberta, the additional royalty payable to 
the province will be that much less than on a Crown lease. 
Since the above provisions only affect Crown royalties, 
the taxpayer paying a royalty to a freeholder will be able 
to deduct that royalty and so will be less heavily taxed 
than other taxpayers holding Crown leases. This is a far 
cry from the ideal of equality as between taxpayers, which 
was a cornerstone of tax reform hardly three years ago. 


Second, provincial royalties are sometimes paid in kind 
rather than in cash. In such a case a part of the production 
from an oil or gas well never actually belongs to the 
taxpayer-producer, but rather remains the property of the 
province. Nonetheless, the proposed legislation would 
include the value of this production in the taxpayer’s 
income, thereby violating the principle likewise espoused 
by tax reform—that income tax should be levied in accord- 
ance with the taxpayer’s ability to pay. 


The object of these provisions was clearly expressed by 
the Minister of Finance in his budget speech which he 
delivered on November 18, 1974, and which is to be found 
at page 12. The minister stated that, traditionally, provin- 
cial royalties had been deductible as business expenses, 
but that with the tax reform in 1972 Canada had begun the 
process of cutting back the deductibility of these royalties 
and, at the same time, had begun increasing provincial 
abatements so that the provinces could enjoy a greater 
share of the taxation of resource profits through income 
taxes. However, with the dramatic increase in provincial 
royalties in 1973-74 in such provinces as Alberta, Sas- 
katchewan and British Columbia, notably in connection 
with petroleum and natural gas but also in certain 
instances in connection with minerals, a direct challenge 
had been posed to the federal authorities over the sharing 
of the resource taxation field. The minister expressed the 
view that the royalties levied by the provinces—and again 
I would recall to your mind the enumeration which I gave 
a little while ago—had risen in certain instances to such a 
high level that they were in reality disguised income 
taxes. 


Let me say a word with respect to just what the prov- 
inces had done. Alberta introduced an incremental royalty 
which averages 65 per cent of the increased price of oil; 
Saskatchewan introduced a royalty equivalent to 100 per 
cent of the increased price; British Columbia proposed 
new and heavy royalties on oil, and B.C. Petroleum, which 
I believe is a provincial Crown company, announced that 
it would appropriate most of any increase in the price of 
gas. In the last nine months of 1974, the federal share of 
petroleum was cut from about 13 per cent to 6 per cent; the 
provincial share went up from 36 per cent to 42 per cent. 


What is fair? I suppose that is a judgment which has to 
be made. It is certainly a judgment of prime importance, 
and the prime importance is the fact that it is essential to 
Canada that we should maintain strong and viable 
resource industries. 
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While the minister conceded that the petroleum and 
mining industries would be overtaxed as a result of the 
government’s proposals, he felt that the overtaxation was 
not the fault of the federal government but rather that of 
the provincial governments. Of course, that is the way 
most debates go when controversies develop at that level. 


Notwithstanding this, the minister did estimate that, 
taken as a whole, the changes wrought by the budget in 
the field of resource taxation would increase federal reve- 
nues in 1974 by an estimated $335 million. 


As part of the changes in resource taxation, clause 78 of 
the bill would add section 123.3 to the act, establishing the 
standard corporate rate of tax applicable to resource 
income at 50 per cent. Clause 79 would amend section 124 
of the act so that, in addition to the present 10 per cent 
corporate tax abatement, further abatements would bring 
federal taxes on petroleum and natural gas profits down to 
30 per cent in 1974, to 28 per cent in 1975 and 25 per cent in 
1976 and following year, and on mining profits to 25 per 
cent in 1974 and subsequent years. 


I suppose the switch from the abatement method in 
disallowing the royalty deductions was part of a plan to 
increase the participation of the provinces in the equaliza- 
tion payments, or something of that kind. The end result is 
that the resources industries are being made to bear an 
intolerable fiscal burden as a result of the failure of the 
federal and provincial governments to reach a sensible 
compromise in this field. 


@ (2050) 


I have some figures which show the division of the 
income from an existing barrel of domestic oil in Alberta, 
based on figures provided by the Canadian Petroleum 
Association. There are four checks in connection with 
these figures. The item in question is the retention per 
barrel of oil by the industry, existing before the prices 
were raised, of 53 cents. When the price was raised under 
the existing tax system it was $1.17. Before the Alberta 
offsets in the November 18 budget, it was 13 cents; after 
the Alberta offsets it was 47 cents. 


I have a few observations of my own that I would like to 
add. The measures which are proposed in clauses 4(2) and 
7(1) of the bill appear to be predicated on the assumption 
that whereas in the past provincial royalties were levied at 
a reasonable level, so that their deduction as an ordinary 
cost of doing business could be allowed, they have now 
reached such proportions as to be a disguised form of 
income tax. It appears that the point in time at which 
provincial royalties may have risen above a reasonable 
level was December 31, 1973, after which royalty rates 
payable to the Crown in the right of Alberta rose from an 
industry average of 22.8 per cent, as compared to custom- 
ary freehold royalty of up to 16 per cent, to their present 
level—of approximately 65 per cent—that is, during the 
year 1974. 


It therefore appears that in the interests of preserving a 
viable oil and gas industry in Canada, as a matter of 
simple justice and equity, and as a step towards a compro- 
mise with the provinces in this area, the proposed legisla- 
tion might either be changed so as to restrict the add-back 
to Crown royalties levied in excess of the royalty rates 
prevailing at December 31, 1973, or suspended in its 


(Senator Hayden] 


application until after April 15, 1975, at which time further 
federal-provincial talks are scheduled. 


I am putting forward only my own thoughts and views, 
as sponsor of the bill, because overall the advantages of 
having the bill are greater than the disadvantages of some 
of the provisions in it, although these provisions with 
respect to resource industries are very serious, and are 
vital to the contingent prosperity, I would say, of Canada. 


There is something more I want to add. In the late fall of 
last year Alberta, as a concession to producers, reduced the 
royalty payable to it by the producers in Alberta by 25 
cents per barrel. The second thing they did was to state 
that they would not, in respect of tax payments under the 
Alberta Income Tax Act, follow Ottawa and disallow 
deductions as to royalties disallowed by Ottawa. I do not 
know whether they had their tongues in their cheeks 
when they made that provision but, in any event, it was a 
gesture of some kind. Thirdly—and this is more impor- 
tant—they said that they would compensate small explor- 
ers for taxes paid to Ottawa by reason of non-deductibility 
of royalties paid to Alberta, to a maximum of $1 million. 


Under this bill we have a change in the depletion allow- 
ances. They have been changed from 33% per cent auto- 
matic, as it is called, to 25 per cent earned depletion. To get 
earned depletion the explorer has to spend money so there 
is income from which to deduct depletion or, indeed, to 
reimburse himself for exploration expenses. At the present 
time there is a great demand in the United States for 
drilling rigs and equipment, and the prices for new oil are 
much higher than in Canada. Hence the exodus of drillers. 


New oil in the United States, contrary to a definition we 
have in Canada, simply means that if you drill a wellina 
proven area it is a new well, and therefore it is new oil. We 
take a different view of this in Canada. The main problem 
of the industry is that it must earn the money and spend it 
on drilling in order to get the benefit of these write-offs. 
The sources from which the industry may get the money 
are its own operations, or the market place, where it may 
borrow or engage in equity financing, but this requires 
that confidence must be generated in the investors. The 
climate must be made favourable; incentives to attract 
investors should be developed. The total deductions, both 
federal and provincial, are a heavy hand on the ability of 
companies to generate a good cash flow and retained 
earnings. The activities of both governments, federal and 
provincial, are not at all reassuring in the face of the 
situation as it exists at this time. I think that is a fair 
assessment of the situation. 


It is true that the companies are given, as it were, 
depletion allowances, and I shall just mention what else 
they are given under this bill. They are given a write-off 
on exploration expenses of 100 per cent, and they are given 
a write-off on development expenses of 30 per cent, but the 
way in which they can use these is as a deduction from 
their income before it becomes taxable income—before 
what is left becomes taxable income. But if they do not 
have the earnings, although they have a right to a deduc- 
tion, they have no way by which they can recover it. This 
is a problem that should be clear to everybody. It is a real 
difficulty in the way of giving the right to write off 
expenses. 
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The question of what is a development expense, as 
against what is an exploration expense, presents a prob- 
lem too. The view most often expressed is that exploration 
will include certain expenses incurred in drilling oil or gas 
wells in Canada, building temporary access roads, and site 
preparation in respect to the well, but in that connection 
all this wording seems to be based on onshore drilling. 
What is the position with respect to offshore drilling, 
which is being tested, tried out and developed in a very 
extensive way, and if it is successful will be a great boon 
to Canada on the East Coast. You can imagine the East 
Coast, if there is a viable oil development through offshore 
drilling. The whole picture of the Maritime provinces will 
change completely. 


I should say that in resource taxation there is an abate- 
ment of 15 points of federal tax for mining industry profits 
which, as applied to 1974, result in a net federal rate of 25 
per cent. That is for the mining industry. The new ten- 
point abatement for petroleum profits was introduced in 
1974, increased to 12 points in 1975, and to 15 points for 
1976 and subsequent years. The exploration expenditures, 
after May 6, 1974, will be 100 per cent of the expenditures. 
The development expenditures, after May 6, 1974, will be 
30 per cent of the expenditures. 


I have tried to summarize as best I can. I can tell you, if 
you went through this bill and read it as I had to read it in 
order to extract this information, you would find it is not 
easily done. 


The next thing I want to deal with is the deduction for 
incorporated small businesses. The bill proposes to 
increase the annual limits on profits taxed at the low 
small business rates from $50,000 to $100,000 and the 
cumulative limit—that is the maximum—from $400,000 to 
$500,000. You will find that in clause 81 of the bill at pages 
219 and 220. 


@® (2100) 


The entitlement: A corporation that throughout the year 
was a Canadian-controlled private corporation is allowed 
the lowest rate of tax so long as it does not accumulate 
surplus income any more than $500,000. This applies to 
1974 and subsequent years. Such corporations will have 
the benefit of the special 25 per cent rate on the first 
$100,000 of annual business income, and 25 per cent is the 
deduction in rate. However, the corporation rates go down 
to 50 per cent in 1972 by one per cent per year up to and 
including 1976 and remain constant thereafter. This 
change will cause corporation tax payments in respect of 
taxation years ending in 1974 and subsequent years to be 
reduced by $95 million. This is an effort to appease the 
small business company, which certainly was not satis- 
fied. They accepted the treatment which they received in 
1971, but they were not satisfied with it. In my opinion it 
is a view that was generally accepted, so this change 
should be of some value. 


I then come to a point in respect of which I may quickly 
have to make some decisions. I will deal with this subject 
and then exercise my elections. This is known as FAPI. 
You will remember that in 1970 and 1971 we discussed 
FAPI in a very learned manner. FAPI means Foreign 
Accrual Property Income, which is a situation in which a 
parent or senior company in Canada has operating sub- 
sidiaries or affiliates in various places in the world. These 
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provisions of FAPI, as they were incorporated in Bill 
C-259 in 1971, included rules that were not intended to 
become effective until 1976. So, while we challenged the 
sufficiency and fairness of the rules at that time, the 
answer was obvious. It was that we would have a long 
time to catch up with it, until 1976. However, now the day 
approaches. This is the way in this bill, in clauses 55 to 58 
inclusive, starting at page 152 and going through to page 
158, Canada intends to start in 1976 to tax earnings of 
Canadian taxpayers offshore. 


The original rules have been watered down a lot and 
also tightened up a lot. Changes in the May, 1974, budget 
were significant. To summarize the FAPI rules as they are 
now: first, FAPI means income other than income from an 
active business, which would include investment income 
or income from anything other than a really active busi- 
ness. Accordingly, in the case of a Canadian taxpayer, 
whether an individual or a corporation, if he or the corpo- 
ration has an interest in a company or a trust resident 
outside Canada, it must first be determined whether it is a 
controlled foreign affiliate. In the case of a company, is 
there a 51 per cent or more share ownership? Therefore, in 
cases in which there is that controlled foreign affiliate its 
investment type income will be attributed to the Canadian 
taxpayer and deemed to have been.income of that Canadi- 
an taxpayer in the year in which it was earned by the 
foreign affiliate. 


There are an infinite variety of ways in which that can 
be done, using different companies in different parts of 
the world. First, however, we have what is known as a de 
minimis rule. I do not know how you would rate the 
generosity of those who drafted this de minimis rule, but if 
the income is under $5,000, FAPI does not apply. 


Next, if the foreign affiliate has earned dividends from 
other affiliates, if in turn these other affiliates own a 
number of operating companies around the world, the 
payment of dividends by the operating companies to the 
holding company of such affiliate will not generate 
income or FAPI which would be attributable to the top 
corporation in Canada so as to be taxable in Canada. In 
such circumstances FAPI will not include inter-affiliate 
dividends. 


FAPI will not include dividends received from taxable 
Canadian corporations. This could happen if a foreign 
company were used to earn income in Canada, or in the 
case of an inherited estate, which may be deemed to be a 
foreign affiliate, from a father, for instance, living in 
another country and having Canadian investments. 


FAPI will not include active business income pertaining 
to an active business, such as a refinery abroad. FAPI will 
not include amounts deductible by other affiliates from 
their active business income. FAPI will not include capital 
gains from disposition of property used principally in an 
active business. 

Now, that is the good side of the coin. There is another 
side to the coin. FAPI will be deemed to arise where a 
taxpayer has income from property—which means rent, to 
illustrate—or has income from a business other than an 
active business, or has capital gains other than from dispo- 
sitions of properties used principally in an active business. 
As an illustration, for one holding securities all his capital 
gains would be subject to FAPI rules. 
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Payment for services which are deductible by related 
Canadian taxpayers are subject to FAPI. Service income 
for services performed by a related individual resident in 
Canada are subject to FAPI. FAPI rules are designed to 
give appropriate relief to any foreign tax suffered by an 
affiliate. It applies to 1972 and subsequent taxation years. 


One problem I perceive in this respect is the ability to 
obtain all the accounting and reporting necessary from all 
these operations abroad and to obtain it within time limits 
provided for making returns and filing them. In my opin- 
ion this would develop so quickly when these particular 
provisions are applicable that we would immediately have 
more amendments, if we were still pursuing the same form 
of legislation for income tax. 


The next item I wish to discuss is registered retirement 
savings plans, which we discussed extensively in 1970 and 
1971. This is only one angle of it. Clause 99(3) has been 
amended in this respect to permit a taxpayer in respect of 
his 1974 and subsequent taxation years to make contribu- 
tions not exceeding his annual limit to either his own plan, 
or that of his spouse, or both. So this is relieving. 


I developed one section, which I believe I could exclude 
tonight. It is in relation to the provision for partnerships 
and is highly technical, clarifying and, I would say, reliev- 
ing. Therefore I would propose not to proceed with that. 


I wish to make a brief comment when I speak of another 
group of sections. With respect to the White Paper report 
and in our consideration of the tax bill in 1971 implement- 
ing the White Paper proposals, our committee raised stren- 
uous objection to the proposals and to the bill, in that 
roll-over provisions were too restrictive on share-for-share 
exchanges, and section 85, transfer of properties and take- 
over bids and statutory amalgamations, which also widen 
roll-over provisions, are all consistent with our earlier 
recommendation. These were aspects of the legislation to 
which we forcefully called attention at that time. There 
has been a development of the extension of the roll-over 
provisions. Now, those are mysterious-sounding words but 
all they mean is that a transaction may be carried out 
without attracting tax. Up to the present time when two 
corporations amalgamated, only if the shareholders of the 
particular predecessor corporation obtained 25 per cent of 
the shares of the amalgamated company was the roll-over 
available. This bill removes the 25 per cent limitation. 


@ (2110) 


With respect to the transfer of all property to a Canadi- 
an corporation by a shareholder, clause 48, section 85, is 
one of those roll-over and transfer of property clauses, and 
has been repealed in part. This enables a taxpayer to 
transfer property under the tax-free roll-over provisions. 


The limitations which are in the act as it now stands— 
which require that a taxpayer, after the disposition had 
been made, must have not less than 80 per cent of the 
issued shares of each class of stock in the corporation— 
have been done away with. The list of property has also 
been extended to include inventory. 


I come now to the elections which one has to make in 
order to be able to operate under these provisions for 
roll-over—in other words, the ability to pay dividends 
without attracting tax. Section 83 of the act deals with an 
election in order to declare a non-taxable dividend out of 
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1971 capital surplus or tax paid undistributed income on 
hand. Section 85 deals with election for roll-over treat- 
ment on transfer of property to a corporation. 


As I have said, the limitations which exist in order to 
qualify for entitlement have been altered substantially. 
There was a very substantial penalty if one did not make 
this election within a certain limited period. Due time for 
filing this election is before the dividend becomes payable. 
That is being substantially reduced. If one is late in filing, 
it is a very small percentage figure. 


In the transfer to a Canadian corporation from a part- 
nership, the treatment is the same as if the taxpayer, 
resident in Canada, had disposed of all his property to a 
corporation. He also enjoys a roll-over or transfer from a 
partnership to a corporation. 


In the winding up of a Canadian corporation, there is 
the distribution of substantially all property to sharehold- 
ers deemed to have been disposed of by the corporation 
immediately before the end of the taxation year so deemed 
to have ended for proceeds equal to the fair market value 
thereof immediately before that particular time. Share- 
holders are deemed to have acquired the property at an 
amount equal to its fair market value, which is exactly the 
same figure as the corporation is deemed to have received 
on the winding up. So no tax problem is presented by this. 


I am beginning to realize that I have talked long enough. 
However, there are one or two points that I should touch 
on briefly. One is the question of fast write-offs. 


Tax cuts effective January 1, 1973. reduced the prevail- 
ing general corporate tax rate on Canadian manufacturing 
and processing income from 49 per cent to 40 per cent, and 
on small businesses from 25 per cent to 20 per cent. 
Assets—being manufacturing and processing machinery 
and equipment acquired for use in Canada after May 8, 
1972, and before the end of 1974—can be written off in two 
years. There is a proposal in the bill to remove the Decem- 
ber 31, 1974 deadline. 


I have figures to show how these changes will affect 
corporations. It would be a fair comment to make that in 
many of the provisions which relate to corporations there 
is an increase in the corporate tax recoveries by the gov- 
ernment as a result of the changes which have been made, 
and to that extent there is an offsetting of some of the 
concessions which they have made to individuals. 


Notwithstanding that, there is a substantial amount of 
benefit, over what the situation was before, to individuals, 
and there is a substantial benefit to the provinces. Under 
the equalization payments, allocations proceed on a higher 
base and therefore produce more money for the provinces. 


Heretofore financial companies were entitled to report 
their interest income on a cash or accrual basis. In 1975 
and thereafter they will have to report on an accrual basis. 


There are other provisions, but I shall not go into them 
at this time. I shall refer to only one, which is the aid to 
the construction industry. The November budget permits a 
loss created by the claiming of capital cost allowances to 
be deductible against other income. Heretofore loss had to 
be added to the capital cost of the property. The period 
applicable, November 18, 1974 to December 31, 1975, applies 
only to construction commenced during that period, and 
further, it applies only in respect to multiple-unit residen- 
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tial buildings for rent or unit housing. No other type of 
loss is allowed arising from depreciation. 


That pretty well covers the area on which I had planned 
to speak. Although there may be other points which might 
contribute to my providing information for honourable 
senators, I should like to close by saying—and I may be in 
order in saying this—that the Banking, Trade and Com- 
merce Committee held hearings in connection with the 
subject matter of Bill C-49, and heard witnesses. The 
committee reached some conclusions, and formulated 
them under headings. However, since the bill was on its 
way to us, it was felt that the committee could not proper- 
ly make an interim report to the Senate on the subject 
matter. I discussed the matter—and advised the committee 
of my action—with officials of the Department of Finance. 
I arranged an appointment so that our staff and the senior 
members of the Finance Department who work in the field 
would have an opportunity of seeing what we were 
proposing, and to study it. The appointment was made for 
10 a.m. I thought the meeting would last about an hour. I 
was unable to attend, but our chartered accountant and 
legal counsel were present, and the conference continued 
until approximately 5 p.m. Therefore, there was complete 
understanding on what the proposals were. It appeared 
from that discussion that some of the proposals were 
certainly clarifying, and the question would be one of 
what risk there would be if we did not deal with those 
clarifications right away and say, “This is on our platter 
for dealing with technical matters in the next series of 
amendments.” Some of them could have been dealt with 
administratively. 


The question I was concerned about and which I shall be 
concerned with when officials appear before the commit- 
tee and we obtain their views, is whether any hurt is 
sustained by any person in the period before that clarifica- 
tion fully develops by way of amendment. 


What is the best way of dealing with the matter? If 
administratively they can deal with these as matters of 
interpretation, it would appear to me, at least—this is in 
the hands of the committee—that there is not a real or 
substantial basis for saying, “No, you must do it now,” as 
long as the net result produces a result which is very close. 
I think if we are going to have differences, the differences 
should be substantial. 


@ (2120) 


Honourable senators, I am sorry I have taken so long. I 
have been an hour at this, but I did not feel I could shorten 
it any more than I have. I hope you have picked up 
something from what I have said. 


Senator Grosart: Honourable senators, I wonder if I 
could ask the sponsor of the bill one question? It rises out 
of the latter part of his remarks when he was referring to 
the recommendations, if there are recommendations, that 
the committee felt it should pass on to the officials. 


Is it the intention of the committee to report these to the 
Senate in due course so that we will know exactly what it 
is that the committee had in mind to propose if there had 
been time? 


Senator Hayden: I think it will work out in this fashion: 
once the bill is referred to committee and the departmen- 
tal officials are in attendance—they have all this material 
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and have had an opportunity to study it—we will question 
them. Our course of action thereafter will depend on 
whether or not we are satisfied with their explanations. 


Certainly, if we are not satisfied it may mean a report 
with amendments. If we are satisfied, I would certainly 
support the position that in the report there should be a 
recital, such as we have had in the past, to indicate those 
matters which were developed and the answers which 
were given and any undertakings as to how they would be 
handled. All of that should be recited in the report of the 
committee, even though it is a report without amendment. 
Those observations would not be recommendations. In my 
view, to have them as recommendations would be tan- 
tamount to a report with amendments. 


The value I see in exploring this area lies in being able 
to resolve the differences that exist, if they are non-sub- 
stantial and simply of a clarifying nature. The incidence of 
tax is not such that there is likely to be any great hurt if 
they are not done right away, particularly if methods are 
suggested when these things are brought to the notice of 
the department and undertakings are given to find a way 
to deal with them. 


Senator Benidickson: Honourable senators, may I ask a 
question of the sponsor of the bill? First of all, I want to 
compliment Senator Hayden for his well-known, unique 
and admirable way of explaining a very complicated piece 
of legislation. I am not one who has been able to take his 
preliminary course respecting this bill, as the powers that 
be have not seen fit to grant mv request, made several 
times over the last few years, to be a member of this 
committee. However, I did hear the Minister of Finance 
deliver his budget speech upon which this bill is founded. 


My recollection is that when he compared his proposals 
of November 18 with the proposals contained in the May 6 
budget, which was defeated, he said he had backed off 
with respect to taxation of petroleum resources to the 
extent, I think, of about 20 per cent. I believe he said that 
if the provinces were to do something along similar lines 
there would be considerable relief to that industry. My 
recollection is that Alberta also did something subsequent 
to the November 18, 1974, revised federal budget. Perhaps 
Senator Hayden could explain in percentage points, or in 
some way, just how less onerous the taxation on 
petroleum resource industries is now as compared to what 
it might have been had the provisions of the May 6 budget 
prevailed. 


Senator Hayden: I did give some figures. While I do not 
have additional figures here, they are readily available. I 
discussed the industry retention as it is under the existing 
tax system, which would be prior to the budget of Novem- 
ber 18 and prior to the time Alberta made any change or 
reduction in its position, but after it raised the royalty rate 
to 65 per cent. I said that under the existing tax system, 
the industry retention was 53 cents per barrel prior to the 
November budget, and in November, before Alberta intro- 
duced certain offsets, the industry retention was 13 cents 
per barrel. After the Alberta offsets, the industry reten- 
tion was 47 cents. 

There is a further calculation. If the December 31, 1973 
figure of the average of royalty payments is taken as an 
acceptable figure—and that would be the traditional 
figure based on the position of the government over the 
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years in allowing royalty deductions—that being 22.8 per 
cent, it would produce another 39 cents per barrel. Taking 
into account the Alberta and federal positions, the indus- 
try retention would be 86 cents per barrel. You also have 
other factors by way of expense allowances, but you have 
to spend money. First you have to find it in order to have 
something that you may deduct from. 


Senator Benidickson: That is not really my question, 
Senator Hayden. I did hear you compare the rates of 
taxation as of December 31, 1973, and as of today and 
under this bill. 1 am wondering whether your committee 
has any figures to indicate what the taxation will be under 
this bill as compared with the rates proposed in the May 6 
budget and as a result of some further adjustments which 
I believe were made by Alberta, for example, after the 
November 18 federal budget. 


Senator Hayden: We have those figures, but I do not 
have them here tonight. 


Senator Buckwold: May I ask the honourable senator a 
question? You have quoted some adjustments in the 
Alberta rate which indicate a cooperation on the part of 
that province to meet the problems that have been created. 
Have there been similar adjustments on the part of Sas- 
katchewan, which is also a major producer? 


Senator Hayden: I am not aware of any. 
On motion of Senator Flynn, debate adjourned. 


PRAIRIE GRAIN ADVANCE PAYMENTS ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING—DEBATE CONTINUED 


The Senate resumed from Thursday, March 6, the debate 
on the motion of Senator McDonald, for second reading of 
Bill C-10, to amend the Prairie Grain Advance Payments 
Act. 


Hon. Paul Yuzyk: Honourable senators, the government - 


has given low priority to this bill. Bill C-10 was introduced 
and given first reading in the other house on October 4, 
1974. Second reading and debate took place on November 
18 and 19, and it was discussed in committee for about a 
half an hour on Febraury 4 of this year, with the Honour- 
able Otto Lang, the minister responsible for the Canadian 
Wheat Board, as the sole witness. 


Third reading with a short debate took place a month 
later on March 3. It took five months for the minister to 
process this short bill, which had received the approval of 
all parties. I am sure that the Senate will give the bill 
much faster passage after full consideration of the terms 
and implications. 


@ (2130) 


I should like to commend Senator McDonald for his 
lucid presentation of this bill in this chamber on March 6. 
The main clauses were adequately explained and the argu- 
ments for their implementation were convincing. This 
makes my task, therefore, rather an easy one, particularly 
because we on this side of the house support the bill in 
principle. 

I am glad that Senator McDonald mentioned that this 
legislation has been in effect for about 17 years and 
amended only once, in 1968, when the maximum was 


(Senator Hayden.] 


raised to $6,000. In this respect he was much fairer than 
the Honourable Otto Lang who, as the minister respon- 
sible for this act, made no reference at all to the original 
legislation. Since the minister must have been aware that 
this bill was an amendment of the earlier act, it appears 
that he must have political motives for not referring to the 
original legislation. Apparently he is so partisan that he 
cannot give credit to his opponents, even when their meas- 
ures are good. 


The first cash advance legislation was drafted in the fall 
of 1957 by the Honourable Alvin Hamilton of Saskatche- 
wan, minister in the Diefenbaker government. At that 
time farmers all across the country were in a desperate 
situation. Large reserves of grain were piled in the eleva- 
tors and on the farms. Many hunger-stricken regions 
throughout the world were in need of our grain, but the 
market arrangements were slow. The Diefenbaker govern- 
ment decided that it was not the fault of the farmers that 
the grain could not be sold rapidly. The farmer had the 
right to get cash advances on the grain that he produced, 
obligating himself to pay back these advances, without 
burdening the federal taxpayer. The Liberal opposition of 
the day, however, vehemently opposed this measure and 
voted against it. 


In the meantime, the Liberals have undergone a conver- 
sion, a change of heart. The world is going through 
another cycle of great food shortages and suddenly the 
government becomes interested in the world food problem. 
Realizing that grain shipments may be slow in the wake of 
strikes, and that farmers were reasonably happy with the 
legislation of the former Diefenbaker administration, the 
present government turns full cycle. It now is sponsoring 
cash advance payments to farmers, making necessary 
changes to meet the current needs by taking into account 
the rapidly rising costs of production and spiralling infla- 
tion, which are undermining the agricuiture industry and 
the living standards of the Canadian people. 


The Conservatives welcome this change of heart on the 
part of the Liberals. Experience is a great teacher, and we 
want to believe that the Liberal government is learning 
from experience. 


We in the opposition believe that Bill C-10 is in the best 
interests of the grain producers and the country. This is a 
good piece of legislation, the principle of which we fully 
endorse, and we shall have carefully to take into consider- 
ation the changes that have taken place in agriculture in 
the last 20 years. 


Let us review the main thrust of Bill C-10. The max- 
imum amount paid to a producer as advance payments in 
respect of grain to be delivered under a permit book would 
increase, first from $6,000 per farm to $15,000; secondly, 
where the producer under the permit book is a corpora- 
tion, partnership or a cooperative, to $30,000, where two 
shareholder partners or members of 18 years or over are 
principally occupied in the farming operations of the 
actual producer; and thirdly, to $45,000 for three or more 
shareholder partners or members. 


I agree with Senator McDonald and Senator Argue that 
this is a step in he right direction, and that it will tem- 
porarily meet the needs of the vast majority of farmers 
and the corporate or cooperative farms on the Prairies. 
The prices of grain are at a high peak now but the costs of 
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production are rising very rapidly. The prices may fall 
drastically in the future, but production costs seldom go 
down. This situation would be catastrophic to agriculture. 
To avoid such an undesirable conjuncture of circum- 
stances, the government must take measures to stabilize 
the farm industry very soon. 


It has been emphasized that these loans are not a hand- 
out by the federal taxpayer to the western farmer. The 
record to date of the repayment of these loans has indeed 
been an excellent one. We learn that the farmers have paid 
about 99.9 per cent average of cash advances throughout 
the past years. Honourable senators can see from this 
outstanding record that farmers can be fully trusted to 
cooperate in plans which they regard to be of benefit to 
themselves. 


It should be noted that the sponsor of this bill in the 
other house is Mr. Otto Lang, the minister responsible for 
the Canadian Wheat Board. Under this bill the govern- 
ment wishes to encourage farmers to sell through the 
Wheat Board and not on the open market. It is apparent 
that many farmers are not delivering their grain to the 
Wheat Board. There are probably many reasons for farm- 
ers to behave in this manner. It may be that they are 
seeking a better price on the open market because they are 
unable to get sufficient cash from the Wheat Board, or 
they are considering income tax benefits. 


With the proposed cash advances, the farmer can now 
probably make a sounder judgment with respect to these 
alternatives, as this would offset the cash pressure in time 
of his greatest need, if he still desired to deliver to the 
Canadian Wheat Board. If, according to Senator Argue, it 
is true that at least 90 per cent of the farmers vote for the 
Wheat Board system, then this legislation goes a long way 
to strengthening the advantages of this system for the 
benefit of the farmer. 


It is the Canadian Wheat Board that has been assigned 
the responsibility of administering this act, now in exist- 
ence for 18 years. The grain companies act as agents of the 
government. These elevator agents must have consider- 
able paperwork in handling the administration involved in 
these cash advances to farmers. I would like to know how 
and how much these agents are compensated for their time 
and work in administering these transactions for the gov- 
ernment. I would like to know more about the respon- 
sibilities of these agents in assessing the amounts of the 
cash advances to the farmer as well as their liabilities in 
the collection of accounts. I think that an agent is in a 
very difficult position, trying to satisfy the government 
through the Wheat Board on the one hand, and the cus- 
tomers with whom he lives in the community on the other 
hand. Since the agent performs the most important role in 
administering the act, I would suggest that one or two of 
these functionaries appear before the Standing Senate 
Committee on Agriculture when it will be dealing with 
this bill. 


It is difficult to forecast the real effect of this legislation 
on the economic situation in the Prairie provinces. In 1969 
farmers borrowed some $272 million in cash advances, a 
very high amount, but that was the year of operation 
LIFT, when there was plenty of grain in the bins but the 
producer was short of cash. In the crop year 1972-73, 
however, only $20 million was borrowed under this legisla- 
tion and this is a low figure. It appears obvious that cash 
advances are not the solution to the problem of marketing 
but only a factor. 


@ (2140) 


I am wondering about the possible abuses that could be 
practised under this legislation. What would prevent 
farmers from taking interest-free cash advances and 
investing them for a short term at a high rate and thus 
make money on the deal? This would be good business, if 
it could be done. 


Senator Argue: Some do it. 


Senator Yuzyk: Could not a farm corporation or large 
partnership borrow the maximum of $45,000 interest-free 
and then invest this sum for a year, and at today’s rates 
reap a profit of at least $4,500? Have there been any such 
cases in the past? 


I am glad that the sponsor of Bill C-10 in the Senate 
intends to refer it to committee. In that case the minister 
responsible for the Canadian Wheat Board should appear 
as a witness. I should like the minister to explain the 
advantages of elevator agents acting on behalf of the 
government, and also to show that farmers would get 
better returns if they delivered to the Wheat Board for 
export purposes rather than selling on the open market. 


Senator McDonald: Honourable senators— 


The Hon. the Speaker: I wish to inform the Senate that 
if the Honourable Senator McDonald speaks now his 
speech will have the effect of closing the debate on the 
motion for second reading of this bill. 


Senator Benidickson: Honourable senators, I may be 
completely wrong and misleading the house in what I am 
about to say—if so, I will apologize tomorrow—but I think 
I heard on the radio during the supper hour that today bill 
number two, to amend the Prairie Grain Advance Pay- 
ments Act, was introduced in the other place. It was 
described as bill number two because the bill presently 
before us is bill number one. If I am right in what I think I 
heard, I do not think we should proceed with this debate. 


Senator Grosart: It is a separate bill. 


Senator Benidickson: Yes, but it might have a bearing 
on our study of this bill. I would, therefore, move the 
adjournment of the debate. 


Senator Grosart: Perhaps the sponsor of the bill, who 
was about to speak, could deal with that point. Can we 
conclude our debate on this bill without waiting for 
another bill to come before us? 


Senator McDonald: Honourable senators, I have no 
information about a bill in the other place. The honourable 
senator mentioned this to me earlier in the evening, but I 
have not been able to obtain any information. 

Perhaps I might be allowed to answer one question that 
was put by Senator Yuzyk. Senator Yuzyk wanted to 
know if it was possible for a farmer to borrow $15,000, or 
for a corporate farm to borrow $45,000, and invest that 
money. 


Senator Choquette: Excuse me, but is the debate 
adjourned or is it not adjourned? 


Senator Grosart: Senator McDonald is only answering a 
question. 


Senator McDonald: I am not closing the debate; I am 
just answering a question. 

On motion of Senator Benidickson, debate adjourned. 

The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 2 p.m. 
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The Senate met at 2 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 


Prayers. 


DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Senator Perrault tabled: 


Copies of Report on Uranium Enrichment, dated 
September 3, 1971, issued by the Department of 
Energy, Mines and Resources. 


Report of the Department of Regional Economic 
Expansion for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1974, 
pursuant to section 22 of the Department of Regional 
Economic Expansion Act, Chapter R-4, R.S.C., 1970. 


Report on operations under the Regional Develop- 
ment Incentives Act for the month of December 1974, 
pursuant to section 16 of the said Act, Chapter R-3, 
R.S.C., 1970. 


HEALTH AND WELFARE 
CONNAUGHT LABORATORIES LTD._QUESTION ANSWERED 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, I am pleased to 
bring to the attention of this house information regarding 
the activities of Connaught Laboratories Ltd. in reply to 
the questions raised by the Honourable Senator Sullivan 
last week. 


Connaught Laboratories Limited is owned by Connlab 
Holdings Limited which hold the different interests of the 
Canada Development Corporation in the health care field. 
The CDC in turn is owned by the Government of Canada. 
Connaught, Connlab and the CDC all have their own 
boards of directors, which have full responsibility for the 
operation of these companies. Two senior government offi- 
cials are ex officio members of the CDC board of directors, 
and the Minister of Finance currently elects the balance of 
the board at the annual shareholders’ meeting. As can be 
seen, although the government has the ability to ensure 
that longer term policy objectives are adhered to, it has 
deliberately placed itself in the position of not having to 
be responsible for the day-to-day operations of the CDC 
and its subsidiaries. This allows the CDC to operate like a 
private sector company, in line with the provisions of the 
CDC Act. 


The Honourable Senator Sullivan asked a question 
about a proposed land sale by Connaught Laboratories. 
The question was: 


Does the government approve of the proposed sale for 
a housing development? 
I have to say that this is a matter which, because of the 


explanation I have given, does not come under the pur- 
view of the Department of National Health and Welfare. 


The honourable senator’s other questions related to the 
possible danger of micro-organisms and infected animals 
being kept at the laboratory for the production and testing 
of vaccines and antisera. Dangerous micro-organisms are 
handled in many institutions, such as hospitals and uni- 
versities, which are located in residential areas. The types 
of facilities and methods employed in these institutions to 
control the spread of micro-organisms are well established 
and, I have been informed, have been proven not to 
present a health hazard. The procedures employed by 
Connaught Laboratories Ltd., and the precautions taken 
to segregate potentially dangerous micro-organisms and 
infected animals, are such that there is no cause for con- 
cern by local residents. 


INCOME TAX ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING—DEBATE CONTINUED 


On the Order: 


Resuming the debate on the motion of the Honour- 
able Senator Hayden, seconded by the Honourable 
Senator Bourget, P.C., for the second reading of the 
Bill C-49, intituled: “An Act to amend the statute law 
relating to income tax”.—(Honourable Senator Flynn, 
PCs) 


Hon. J. Harper Prowse: Honourable senators— 


The Hon. the Speaker: Has the Honourable Senator 
Prowse leave to proceed in the place of the Honourable 
Senator Flynn? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Senator Prowse: Honourable senators, I notice that you 
look a little worried, but it is not my intention to speak for 
four hours without notes. It is my intention, however, to 
say a few things which I think should be said and which 
have not been said up to this time by anybody. It looked 
for a while as though there might be an opportunity to do 
so on an inquiry placed on the Order Paper by Senator 
Manning, but he has not proceeded with it, and I under- 
stand he may not proceed with it. 


I think it is time that certain information is placed 
before this house and, it is to be hoped, before many of 
those Canadians who have been just as confused about the 
current oil situation and government action as they ever 
have been with regard to anything that has happened in 
this country. I do not think anyone is particularly to 
blame, but neither do I think that anyone is blameless. I 
believe that all levels of government—the Government of 
Canada, the Government of Alberta, and the other provin- 
cial governments—were acting in what they each believed 
to be the best interests of the Canadian people. That they 
happened to come into conflict merely results from the 
fact that if you try to serve the interests of one province it 
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is not unusual to find yourself in conflict with the inter- 
ests of another province. 


One of the bases for our continuing complaint in west- 
ern Canada arises from the simple fact that if a political 
party hopes to form the government of this country, its 
platform must be designed to attract the majority vote in 
the central provinces. Otherwise, it will not form the 
government. But if the platform is so designed, it ought 
not to surprise anyone if it does not suit as well as we 
might like the extremities of this large and diversified 
dominion of ours. This applies to our oil policy as well as 
to anything else. 


Another problem we faced in my province of Alberta is 
that our premier and the other provincial premiers and the 
Prime Minister of Canada agreed to a price of $6.50 per 
barrel for oil last year, and they all thought they were 
acting in a statesman-like way. But there is no way in the 
world that the Premier of Alberta or the Prime Minister of 
Canada or myself or anyone else, or any combination of 
us, could convince the people of Alberta, or of any western 
province for that matter, that if it had been Ontario or 
Quebec oil, we in Alberta would be getting only $6.50 for 
our oil when the world price was $11. There is just no way 
that westerners could be convinced of that. I am not 
criticizing Ontario and I am not suggesting that they 
would not have done it; Iam simply saying that that is one 
of the facts of life that we have to live with out there. 


To go beyond that, I think that as far as Alberta is 
concerned—in spite of all the things that have been said 
by the media generally and by a whole lot of people who 
do not have too much information and background on the 
subject—the producing companies are reasonably well sat- 
isfied with the arrangement that now has been reached 
between the oil companies and Alberta and with the legis- 
lation which we hope to pass at the present time. 


@ (1410) 


One action on the part of the Government of Canada 
which resulted in a great deal of misunderstanding was 
that all of a sudden they changed what everyone had 
considered to be the basic rules of oil development financ- 
ing arrangements for the last 50 years or so. It has certain- 
ly been so since 1947, when it became important in this 
country that royalties be approximately 12% per cent. 
That was the original figure suggested by our friends in 
the oil companies, who undertook to advise us, I must 
admit, to our advantage. This amount increased and has 
always been a deductible expense, together with depletion 
allowances and other items. I must admit that I could 
never quite figure out why an oil company using up 
Alberta’s oil should be given special tax concessions and 
then be allowed to take that money to go and obtain oil 
from elsewhere in the world when all we would have left 
would be empty holes. It seems to me that the government 
and the property owners, rather than the exploiters of the 
property, should have been receiving the depletion 
allowances. 


At the time of the change of that rule, as obviously it 
was a bargaining point, I am sure the government did not 
take the oil companies into their confidence. It would have 
been wrong for them to do so when discussing budgetary 
matters. However, with the change the oil companies and 
those involved in the oil investment business suddenly 
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found themselves with a whole new set of rules. They 
simply felt helpless, exposed and naked to an unkind 
chance, without a star to guide them or anything to float 
on, not even waterwings. This caused a great deal of the 
problem. 


At first it looked as though the Province of Alberta 
would receive approximately 60 per cent of the oil profits, 
with the federal government, through its export tax and 
proposed income tax, receiving approximately 30 per cent, 
leaving the oil companies with approximately 20 per cent. 
As a matter of fact, in the application of this arrangement, 
Alberta has reduced its take and allowed the oil companies 
room to live, because the cost of producing Alberta oil is 
not all that great. They were making money on oil at less 
than $3 per barrel, so it is pretty hard to explain to the 
public that the oil companies are hard done by when 
allowed $6.50 per barrel. 


In Saskatchewan the oil companies under existing com- 
bined federal and provincial taxes are producing at a loss 
of eight cents per barrel on the average. That situation 
will continue for I do not know how long. It may be that 
Saskatchewan, in its particular philosophy, wishes the 
companies to abandon their leases and go out of business. 
It could be. I do not intend to comment on the situation in 
British Columbia, because I do not think even the premier 
of that province could explain what they are doing there. 


Now we have a basis for operating in Alberta, but one of 
the points still misunderstood is the export tax applied by 
the federal government. It is not a tax on Alberta oil, but a 
tax applied by the federal government on oil which has 
been collected in and separated from Alberta and now is 
the property of oil companies, or those in the oil business. 
Government really has no interest in that at all. It applies 
not only to oil companies which originally paid tax to the 
federal and provincial governments under a related 
system, but also to people who paid practically no tax at 
all because they were getting their oil from land acquired 
on a freehold basis, which brings in another situation. 


The biggest thing of all—this is something which this 
chamber should look at—is that as we watch this play go 
on it becomes obvious, when we talk about a fair division 
of the spoils, fair shares and reasonable profit, that we are 
talking in terms of the public utility principle. Everyone 
in this country, from government officials—by that I mean 
elected government officials—to public servants, members 
of all political parties, newspaper columnists and the pub- 
lishers of newspapers, and certainly editorial writers, 
seem to have taken for granted the fact that oil is now a 
public utility. If we want to make it a public utility, I 
would be inclined to go along with that, and consider it a 
good idea. But there is something wrong, particularly 
when government proceeds as though a decision has been 
made when the subject matter of the decision has never 
been the subject of public discussion, as is the case here. 


I had the opportunity of being the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion in the Alberta Legislature for much of the time that 
Senator Manning was premier of that province. Someone 
in another place has been described as being the secret 
weapon of the Liberal Party and the basic cause of their 
success at the polls. I suppose I might be described as 
Senator Manning’s great weapon and the basis of his 
success at the polls, because I helped him to establish his 
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record of remaining in power longer than any other 
premier of any government in the history of the British 
Empire. While he did not always take my advice—some- 
times he did not take it at all—from time to time he did 
take some of it after he had figured that the people had 
forgotten that I had offered it. I told him that it was all 
right, that none of it was patented, and if it worked out to 
everyone’s benefit that would be fine. 


If I ask honourable senators, ‘What is the purpose, the 
function, of an oil company?” you would answer, “The 
same as that of any other business corporation,” and you 
would follow that up by saying, “To maximize profits.” 
You would be wrong, but you do not have to take my word 
for it. 


I have a sneaky idea that some members of this honour- 
able house might like to have something better than my 
word for some of these statements, which they might not 
have heard before. I have here a book which I obtained 
from the Library of Parliament. It came into the posses- 
sion of the library on May 1, 1974, but no one borrowed it 
until I did on September 6, 1974. I have had my hot little 
hands on it ever since. It costs $22.50, but this way I get to 
keep it for nothing. It is called The Pricing of Crude Oil: 
Economic and Strategic Guidelines for an International 
Energy Policy. 


I would have thought that someone on Parliament Hill 
would have been looking for this book. I was surprised to 
find that my curiosity seemed to have exceeded that of 
others. I also received a shock when I looked for one or 
two other books, and found that they had not been 
borrowed. 


This book is written by a man named Taki Rafai, and I 
shall give honourable senators an idea of his qualifica- 
tions. If I did not offer to do so, I am sure that Senator 
Croll would want to know. I shall not read the whole of 
his qualifications, but simply say that Dr. Rafal worked 
for over eight years with the Institut Francais du Pétrole, 
and the book represents his ideas on oil research and 
development. The views and opinions expressed in the 
book are strictly personal, and do not affect the formal 
thinking of the institute. 


The book has some bearing on the discussion we have 
had involving producing countries and consuming coun- 
tries. The author has made some statements regarding the 
purposes of oil companies. This is the type of thing I think 
you will be interested in, and about which I started out to 
tell you. He writes: 
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The basic strategy governing the international 
petroleum industry and commanding the plans and 
action of the majors is a strategy of power, not of 
profit. It is obvious that once you have acquired 
power, you not only get profits but also the assurance 
of their permanence and continuity. The strategy of 
the majors is articulated upon long-term universal 
objectives, and within such a framework partial, 
short-term plans are drawn up and optimized through 
the multitude of affiliates making up the group. 
Should any conflict of interest arise between strategic 
objectives and occasional short-term plans or objec- 
tives, the latter are generally sacrificed. 


(Senator Prowse.] 


And he goes on. 


The oil companies have been managing for many years 
the international price of oil and the price we actually pay 
for the gasoline and petroleum products we use, not only 
here, but in all parts of the world. In fairness, it has to be 
said that they have exercised this power with almost 
incomprehensible reasonableness. That might arise out of 
the fact that they had their properties taken away from 
them in Mexico, and they got into trouble with the govern- 
ment of the United States as well. 


But they do it pretty well. Their operations in the 
Middle East have been tied in closely with the external 
affairs departments of all the major powers in the world, 
except Russia. At times, it has been impossible to be sure 
whether the Department of the Secretary of State of the 
United States was a branch of one of the major oil compa- 
nies, or whether the oil companies were branches of the 
Department of the Secretary of State. They were that 
close. Who actually made the decisions, I do not know, but 
I would bet on the oil companies. 


The Province of Alberta set up an oil and gas conserva- 
tion board. From where does that board get its informa- 
tion? From the oil companies. We have a National Energy 
Board in Canada. From where does that board get its 
information? The only place where it is available—the oil 
companies. 


How do they handle things, and how do they work? 
They don’t hit people over the head. I was giving them a 
bad time in Alberta, and I got a phone call one day from a 
fellow with whom I went to school. He was enrolled in 
engineering at the time I first met him, and I was enrolled 
in an arts program. In any event, he called me one day and 
asked whether I was willing to meet with him and a 
couple of other chaps. I was. When we met I found out he 
was one of the vice-presidents of Imperial Oil. He 
explained the situation to me. At that time I was trying to 
persuade people that we in Canada would be well advised 
to have a pipeline to Montreal so that we would not be 
dependent on oil from foreign sources being shipped via 
tankers—a supply that could be easily cut off by a subma- 
rine fleet in the event of hostilities. I was trying to per- 
suade people that we should be a self-contained unit. We 
had a market in Canada. All we had to do was drop the 
price of oil by 10 cents a barrel in Alberta, thereby making 
us competitive in the Quebec market. In other words, we 
could have done it without petroleum products costing a 
cent more in the province of Quebec. 


In any event, this chap’s reply to that was, “Well, the 
trouble is, Harper, we can go down 10 cents here, but the 
fellows on the other side of the ocean can go down 60 
cents.”’ But guess who owns the oil that could go down by 
60 cents? The same company that owns the oil in western 
Canada which could go down by only 10 cents. In other 
words, a different branch of the same company was 
manipulating the prices to the benefit of the company. _ 


I found this a reasonable explanation, and this chap is a 
nice guy. I am sure he is not a crook. If any person told me 
that man is a crook, I would say he was lying. He may 
have been a little overcome by his continual exposure to a 
particular line of thought, but he is certainly no crook. 
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We increased our production in the province of Alberta 
to the point I am talking about now. The reason I say we 
would have been able to afford to reduce the price by 10 
cents a barrel is because our conservation board was only 
allowing the producers to produce about 50 per cent of 
what would have been the safe geologically determined 
capacity. Why was that? Because that was the amount of 
oil necessary to meet the nominations for oil from the 
pipelines that carried it from Alberta and from local 
sources. Who controlled those local sources? There were a 
lot of independents. This was felt to be a good thing, this 
kind of arrangement, where the pricing was arranged, set 
and agreed to, because you cannot say how much of any- 
thing you can sell until you have agreed what the price 
will be. If you change the price you are going to vary the 
demand for the quantity. 


This sounded like a reasonable deal, and it was 
explained to the independent oil men that this was a really 
good thing for them, because it assured them that there 
would be a market for the products of their wells in the 
major refineries, and even down into the States, where we 
went, because this allowance would be allocated between 
the fields and pools and down into individual wells; the 
little guy would get the same chance to sell it as the big 
guy. 

There was only one thing I did not like about that kind 
of arrangement; there was no competition. There was no 
way there could be competition for a market. It gave the 
little guy just enough to keep him quiet, and it ensured 
that he could never get enough to become sufficiently 
large to get his own refinery so that he could get into 
competition with the big boys. 


Those are the kinds of things that were going on, and 
God help us all if the governments of Alberta and Canada, 
and the people who are representing us in all of their 
arrangements, do not keep this in mind in what they are 
doing. 

We are told that with the tar sands business right now 
we are getting a really good deal from the two companies 
there. I will not bother naming them. Between the differ- 
ent levels of governments involved we are going to put up 
about $600 million. The other fellows will presumably put 
in $1 billion. Could be. They, it is said, have the know- 
how. To hell they have the know-how. The only body that 
comes close to having a little bit of know-how is the Great 
Canadian Oil Sands, who have now been operating for six, 
seven or eight years. They are operating on a process that 
was developed during the war by Abasands under C. D. 
Howe. At that time the oil that was produced from the 
sands was put on tank cars at Fort McMurray, and by the 
time it got to the closest refinery they could not get 
enough for it to pay the cost of taking it that far. 


These fellows in Great Canadian Oil Sands have got the 
best piece of the sands, because they have got the least 
overlay. The one with the next best has got a little more 
overlay. Great Canadian Oil Sands are having a lot of 
trouble with the sand, but they have pretty well got hold 
of that; they know what it costs them, and at present 
prices they can break about even and perhaps make a little 
money. I am sure they could have expanded or doubled 
their process for less than $1.5 billion. After all, they do 
know how to do it because they have been doing it. If the 
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other companies happen to run into some clay with the 
stuff they are working with, heaven alone knows how long 
it will be before we get production from whatever it is 
they are after. 


It has been said that eventually we will have to depend 
on in situ, which means leaving the oil in the ground and 
producing it that way. This could be the answer. These 
fellows have been working on this for 14 years. They have 
the know-how, and the know-how they have is that they 
don’t know how to do it! To date all their experiments 
have indicated that there is no way they have yet come up 
with that enables them to recover, with the super-heated 
steam injection method, oil from the oil sands on a basis 
that stands any chance of being commercially feasible. 


Going on from there, let me tell you something else, 
because there are things we ought to be thinking about. 
When everybody starts to talk about oil, saying that we 
are going to be short of oil, I remember that when I went 
to school I was told we had a lot of coal in this country. I 
come from the southern part of Alberta. I was born and 
brought up in a little town, which was part mining town. 
It was actually a dried-out district until they brought 
irrigation along. However, I did learn a little bit about coal 
and a little bit about oil. 


It was thought that Hitler would not be able to wage 
war at all because he had no oil, but he did wage a war 
pretty successfully for five years without any particular 
supplies of oil, because he did not get all that much out of 
Rumania even when he over-ran it. He used substitutes 
made from coal, and our planes had trouble keeping up 
with the Focke-Wulf fighters. 
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Now they say, “Well, there are one or two things to be 
worked out yet.” Sure there are. There will always be one 
or two things to be worked out until all of the convention- 
al wells have been drained dry. But I will tell you this: a 
report went out from the federal government 18 months 
ago pointing out that if oil should ever rise to the 
astronomical height of somewhere between $5 and $6, it 
would then become reasonable to expect to provide refin- 
ery liquified feed stock from coal and competitive prices— 
somewhere between $5 and $6. At 65 cents per m.c.f. for 
methane, which is CH,, which is the gas you put into the 
pipe line, you can make it out of coal and get all of the 
by-products as well. 


If you think I am “whistling Dixie,” and that this is still 
just an innovator’s dream, you can do what I did: a little 
research. I looked through some of the literature from 
South Africa one day and discovered they had something 
going with coal. I suggest that you have a look at the 
South African Coal, Oil and Gas Corporation’s Annual 
Report, 1974. In 1955 they started to produce petrol from 
coal. That was at a time when they were competing with 
Iranian oil which they were getting for about $1.80 a 
barrel f.o.b. the Gulf. And that involves far less transpor- 
tation than for Iranian oil to go to northwest Europe or to 
come here. By the end of this year they hope to be provid- 
ing about 30 per cent of their needs of petrol. Then they 
are going on to natural gas. 

I will not bore you with all the details, but I am telling 
you that the processes have been worked out. They are 
German processes which have been worked on there. They 
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have done some refining. Certainly, the processes are 
there and can be used. 


My guess is that all these fellows at the top, who are 
giving the government advice, have been oil oriented, 
because either we had to borrow them or we rented them 
from an oil company or we let an oil company give them to 
us for $1 a year or we got them from geological depart- 
ments which hoped that there would be jobs in oil compa- 
nies for all their students. They are all completely 
petroleum oriented. 


I certainly think someone should have been looking at 
coal before this, because I have an idea that for the 
amount of money which is going to be put into that second 
tar sands plant we could build four plants able to produce 
probably one million barrels of oil per day, or sufficient 
gas to meet a year’s supply—certainly into the export 
market. Whether we ought to be doing the oil first or the 
tar sands first, I do not know, but I think we should be 
discussing it on that basis. We should be discussing this 
whole business of energy, to see if it has not become too 
big to be run under the public utility principle, whether it 
becomes publicly owned or not. These are the types of 
problems which I think we owe it to the people of Canada 
to become informed about. There has been no way we 
could be informed up until now. 


There will. be some research going on. The big problem 
between Alberta and the government officials here—with 
the two young ministers and the young Premier of Alber- 
ta, who have all been suspected of having had ambitions in 
respect of becoming the Prime Minister of Canada—the 
big problem is that they were in competition with one 
another. The Premier of Alberta, Mr. Lougheed, felt that it 
was his responsibility to get the best possible deal he could 
for Alberta. I cannot fault him for that. I remember that I 
took the stand—and I did not win any elections on the 
stand, which probably speaks more for the Canadian out- 
look of Albertans than it does for me—that if anyone 
wanted to use our gas and oil all he had to do was come to 
Alberta and use it. I took that stand because, in looking at 
history, I found that the basis for Britain’s becoming the 
greatest trading nation in the world was that she used 
cheap coal, which was power. What was all the fighting in 
the Saar Basin in Europe for? Cheap coal, which was 
power. What have we now in Alberta? We have the only 
power that is left. 


Let me tell you something about the tar sands about 
which nobody else has bothered to say anything. The 
supposition is that two barrels of tar sands have to be 
burned to provide the necessary energy to produce one 
barrel of the synthetic product which they finish up with. 
Maybe what we should do is build our next atomic plant 
right up next to the tar sands and use that cheap power to 
provide the necessary energy so that we can use all three 
barrels, because the tar sands are useful not only as a 
source of energy but as the basis of all the chemicals in the 
petro-chemical industry, producing all of the things you 
could want or could dream of. 


Honourable senators, I have abused your patience long 
enough. I hope you will agree with me that I have brought 
to your attention, perhaps in a manner not too well organ- 
ized, a number of questions which are of the utmost 
importance to the people of Canada and which ought to be 
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a matter for deep and careful study and consideration by 
all of us to whom the people of Canada look for leadership, 
guidance and care. 


Hon. Harry Hays: Honourable senators, I should like to 
make a small contribution to this debate. First, I should 
like to commend the mover of the bill on the excellent job 
he did last night in explaining a most complicated bill. 


The few observations I have to make are the result of 
my experience, and I make my remarks because I think it 
will be well to know exactly what oil companies are going 
through now. I speak as one sitting on the executive of one 
of the largest independent oil companies of Canada. 


Today we sold oil in Chicago at $12.65 a barrel. That is 
what we were paid. Of that, 65 cents was used for trans- 
portation, which left $12. The federal government took off 
the top $5.50 plus $1.64 for income tax. The Government of 
Alberta—because most of our production is in Alberta— 
received $2.34 for royalties and 39 cents for income tax. 
Our operating costs were 65 cents to produce one barrel, to 
get it from the well head to the pipe line. This left us with 
$1.48 per barrel out of the $12.65. Out of the $1.48 it is 
expected that we will look after all of our administration 
costs. In addition to that we are supposed to find new oil. 


Since 1969 our company has spent over $100 million 
looking for oil. Not all but a great part of it has been in 
Canada. Almost every month I have sat at a table and 
watched our geologists, young, brilliant men, grow old 
bringing back reports on their findings. I believe these 
people are competent and efficient. Certainly their work 
in finding structures is competent. 
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Often we had partners. Sometimes our partners were 
large oil companies, sometimes they were small; some- 
times we had 10 per cent of the action, sometimes we had 
60 per cent; sometimes we had all of the action. In any 
event, we were generally associated with good companies 
but, in spite of that, we did not find enough oil with that 
amount of $100 million to grease Senator Forsey’s car. 
That is how difficult it is to find oil. 


My colleague from Alberta spoke about coal. At the time 
he was arguing with Senator Manning about things in the 
legislature, I owned a piece of a coal mine under the city of 
Edmonton. We were down there shovelling it, so I really 
know what coal is all about. My best friend drilled the 
Leduc well that opened the Leduc field. This was a great 
breakthrough insofar as oil is concerned. One of our con- 
tracts was to supply the University of Alberta with coal. I 
remember that famous well. I was there several days after 
it was discovered. It was drilled by General Petroleums, 
and the friend I mentioned was Cody Spencer. I remember 
that he was instructed to put 600 feet of casing in the well. 
When the well blew, it blew the casing out and twisted it 
like a wire. There was so much pressure. A million barrels 
of oil were on the ground, but fortunately it did not catch 
fire. They were able to pick up the oil and Senator Man- 
ning, who was the premier at the time, permitted the 
people who owned it to go ahead and sell it. They had all 
the wells screwed down to the extent that they would only 
produce about 30 per cent, but they made something over 
$1 million by selling the oil. That was the beginning of the 
Leduc field. These people did the offsetting of this field. 
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After that I remember that we kept shipping coal, 
although it was not long before they had a pipeline to 
Edmonton. Then we had a strike at our mine. The miners 
decided that they wanted coffee down in the mine. At this 
time we were losing a considerable amount of money, and 
we never opened up the mine after the strike. We pulled 
down the tipple, and filled in the hole. I remember very 
well that we left two cutters that cost $15,000 in the 
ground, and they are still in there. I hope Senator Prowse 
is right about coal. We can soon open up the hole and use 
the cutters again, because the mine was dry when we 
covered them up. 


It matters little whether it is a question of an American 
company or a Canadian company. If all you are going to 
leave these people to enable them to produce and find new 
oil is $1.48 a barrel, then they have an impossible task. 


We have been drilling wells in the United States, on the 
gulf coast, in the North Sea, and in the Mediterranean. If 
we drill a well in the United States, and it is new oil—of 
course, it is touch and go, as Senator Hayden said last 
night, as to whether it is a new field or an old field, insofar 
as old and new oil are concerned—we get $12 a barrel for 
that oil, but only $1.48 in Canada. People say, “Well, you 
go to the United States to drill your wells.” But what else 
can the oil people do? 


I think Canada is exporting something like 814,000 bar- 
rels a day, and we import about the same amount. We pay 
about the same amount for a barrel of imported oil as we 
receive for a barrel of exported oil. Remember that for the 
last five years we have not been finding as much oil as we 
have been using. We are losing ground every day. People 
say, “Well, perhaps all of the fields have been drilled out.” 
I cannot subscribe to this. 


I remember the Turner Valley field well. I do not 
remember the dates too well, but I think it was in 1912 or 
1914 that they drilled the first well in the Turner Valley. 
They got down to within 400 feet of oil and they could no 
longer finance it, so they abandoned the well. This was in 
the old days of tool equipment. Ten, or possibly 15 years 
later they came back, the Royal Bank having put up the 
money, and they went down another 400 feet and got oil. 
That was the beginning of the Turner Valley field, which 
extended from there all the way to the American border. 
You never know where these structures are; you may find 
them anywhere. However, you have to keep looking for 
them. 


Certainly, when we consider this bill in committee, we 
should look at it very closely, and I do not think we should 
be in all that big a hurry to pass it, because it is very 
important. After all, the government was defeated on the 
budget. It is almost a year since it was first introduced, 
and I think we should take a long look at it. I think the oil 
people really have a point when they say, “We cannot find 
oil with this sort of money.” Indeed, I do not think they 
can. 


Honourable senators, I thought you would be interested 
in knowing the breakdown of the expense of producing a 
barrel of oil. 


Senator Grosart: Honourable senators, on behalf of 
Senator Flynn, I move that the debate be adjourned until 
later this day. 


Motion agreed to. 


PRAIRIE GRAIN ADVANCE PAYMENTS ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING 


The Senate resumed from yesterday the debate on the 
motion of Senator McDonald for second reading of Bill 
C-10, to amend the Prairie Grain Advance Payments Act. 


Hon. W. M. Benidickson: Honourable senators will 
recall that I adjourned this debate, not being certain that I 
had heard correctly that there had been introduced in the 
House of Commons yesterday a “Mark II” bill, or a second 
version of an amendment to the Prairie Grain Advance 
Payments Act. I have ascertained that that is correct, so I 
do not make the apology that I said I might have to make 
to the house today. Perhaps the sponsor of the bill has 
something to say with respect to this second bill. 


Hon. A. Hamilton McDonald: Honourable senators— 


The Hon. the Speaker: I wish to inform the Senate that 
if the Honourable Senator McDonald speaks now his 
speech will have the effect of closing the debate on the 
motion for second reading of this bill. 


Senator McDonald: Honourable senators, last night 
when Senator Benidickson adjourned the debate and 
made the remarks he did, he was referring to the Prairie 
Grain Advance Payments Act, No. 2, which will be pre- 
sented to this house as Bill C-53 at some later date. The 
bill was given first reading last night, it will be printed, 
and will eventually come to this chamber. In reality, 
however, it has nothing to do with Bill C-10 that is before 
us at the moment. 


The only comment that I want to make is in answer to a 
question that Senator Yuzyk asked last night. If I under- 
stood his inquiry properly, he was wondering if it was 
possible for a farmer, or a group of farmers, to take 
advance payments, or to take the opportunity of advance 
payments, under this act, and to use that money as an 
investment. The answer to that question is yes. There is 
nothing to prevent an individual or group of individuals 
from taking a loan under this act and, if they are fortunate 
enough not to have any debts, they may invest that money 
in Canada Savings Bonds or any other security. However, 
I am sure Senator Yuzyk is already aware, although other 
members of this house may not be, that the number of 
farmers in western Canada who would be in that position 
is very limited. Very few farmers are going to take a cash 
advance, which is interest free, invest it even at 10 per 
cent interest, and continue to pay up to 24 per cent in 
interest on their debts. And I can assure you that the vast 
majority of prairie farmers today have debts incurred by 
reason of land, equipment, livestock or some other 
purpose. 
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Apart from that the only reason for cash advances is 
that on some occasions the Canadian Wheat Board has not 
found it possible to sell the farmer’s product, namely, 
grain, on the markets of the world in order to give the 
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farmer some income. I suggest to you that on those occa- 
sions when the farmer is not able to sell sufficient grain to 
meet his operating costs and to continue his activities as a 
grain farmer, then this legislation is desperately needed. 
To those people who have been fortunate enough to be 
able to take a loan and invest it, I say God bless them. 


Motion agreed and bill read second time. 


REFERRED TO COMMITTEE 


On motion of Senator McDonald, bill referred to the 
Standing Senate Committee on Agriculture. 


NORTHWEST TERRITORIES REPRESENTATION 
BILL 


SECOND READING 


The Senate resumed from Thursday, March 6, the debate 
on the motion of Senator Prowse, for the second reading of 
Bill C-51, to increase the representation of the Northwest 
Territories in the House of Commons and to establish a 
commission to readjust the electoral boundaries of the 
Northwest Territories. 


Hon. Allister Grosart: Honourable senators, Senator 
Prowse, the sponsor of the bill, did not say this was a 
simple bill, but on the other hand its passage through the 
other house, and up until now, through this house, has 
certainly been very speedy. There is an understandable 
reason for this in that I am quite sure the purpose of this 
bill is agreed to by all members of both houses, that 
purpose being, as was indicated by Senator Prowse, to 
provide for an additional member of the House of Com- 
mons from the Northwest Territories. 


At the outset of my remarks I should like once again to 
draw the attention of the Senate to the difference between 
bills as they come to us, that is to say, the printed bills as 
passed by the House of Commons, compared to the same 
bills when presented for first reading in the House of 
Commons. I feel that this is a pity because we are all 
aware that for some reason, which has never been 
explained to me, we do not find carried through in the 
bills when they come to the Senate the draftsman’s com- 
ments, and in this bill the draftsman’s comments would 
probably amount to about half as much as the bill itself 
and would be very useful. I am going to suggest to the 
Leader of the Government that, unless there is some good 
reason why it should not be our practice, we should 
include the draftsman’s comments on the bill when it 
comes to us from the other place. I know it is always 
possible to go back and get the bill as it was presented to 
the House of Commons, but it would be much easier and 
much simpler to follow a debate if the draftsman’s nota- 
tions were still in the bill when it is presented to us. 


The bill we are discussing is in two parts: the first part 
deals with the addition of one Commons member for the 
Northwest Territories, and the second part deals with the 
necessary arrangements to set up boundaries for what 
would be the two new constituencies in the Northwest 
Territories. 


Part I, of course, is an amendment to the British North 
America Act. Constitutionally it is rather interesting for 
the reason that it amends the act of 1867 as amended by 


(Senator McDonald.] 


subsection 51.(2) as enacted by the British North America 
Act, 1952. The reason this amendment is necessary is that 
section 51.(2) of the act of 1952 provided for the first 
member from the Northwest Territories and described the 
boundaries of the Yukon and then said: 


—and such other part of Canada not comprised 
within a province as may from time to time be defined 
by the Parliament of Canada shall be entitled to one 
member. 


So the entitlement in that act was as “a part of Canada not 
comprised within a province.” It is significant, of course, 
that the Northwest Territories have moved along from 
that rather indefinite definition to the status today where 
they are now entitled, or will be when this bill is passed, 
to two members in the House of Commons. Of course, this 
means that the British North America Act will now be 
cited as the British North America Acts, 1867 to 1975. 


It is a bit difficult to understand the delay in bringing 
this reform about. A similar bill was before the House of 
Commons in 1963 but died on the Order Paper when the 
election was called in that year, and the incoming govern- 
ment did not pick it up again. Now, some 12 years later, we 
are finally coming around to it. 


Senator Lamontagne: It did not fall within the 60 days 
of decision. 


Senator Grosart: I do not think it was included in the 
program for the 60 days. 


Instead of the definitive measure proposed in 1963, I 
believe the decision was then to appoint a commission, 
which may be typical of the differences between the two 
administrations. In that connection it is perhaps worth 
pointing out that Senator Prowse omitted—and he tells me 
it was a lapse of memory, and I am sure it was—he omitted 
to say that our native Indians received the federal fran- 
chise for the first time in 1959, and our Eskimo population 
for the first time in 1962. It is sometimes well to remember 
some of the achievements of those days because there is a 
tendency to forget them in the subsequent era of much 
less achievement. 


Senator Prowse: I can assure the honourable senator 
that I did not forget it just because it was Mr. Diefenbak- 
er’s government which did it. 


Senator Grosart: I am quite sure that if Senator Prowse 
did forget, then that fact would be the last reason to make 
him forget. 


Perhaps I should also refer to another delay that I find 
difficult to understand. It relates to representation of the 
Northwest Territories in the Senate. There is a bill, C-3, 
printed, but it has not come before us and I do not think it 
has even come before the other place on second reading 
yet. It deals with the summoning of a senator from the 
Territories. I hope I will not be accused of being immodest 
if I recall that two years ago I introduced a bill in this 
chamber, Bill S-3, which would have provided for the 
appointment of a senator from the Northwest Territories. 
One would hope that there would be more speed in dealing 
with that matter now that we are granting the Northwest 
Territories a second member in the House of Commons. 

Mention was made of the population covered by this 
measure. Senator Prowse worked from a basic 38,000 but 
felt that it might possibly be 50,000. I think it is rather less 
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than that, somewhere in the region of 40,000, with the 
result that we will have two new constituencies, each with 
a population of approximately 20,000 people. This will 
make them, of course, possibly the smallest constituencies 
in Canada, although the Yukon has about the same popu- 
lation as either one of these new constituencies will have. 


@ (1500) 


There has been some question of the names of the new 
constituencies. Mackenzie has been suggested, which of 
course was the old name of the constituency before it 
became the Northwest Territories. It has been suggested 
that one constituency be Mackenzie and the other Frank- 
lin. On second thought, Mr. Wally Firth, M.P., who is, if I 
may use the term, a native Canadian and the member for 
the Northwest Territories, suggested that East Arctic and 
West Arctic might be appropriate designations for the 
constituencies. Personally, I would hope that it might bea 
little more romantic than East Arctic and West Arctic. The 
Eskimo name Innusiaq has been suggested for one of the 
constituencies, and certainly we can look forward to a 
little more imagination than might be indicated by such 
designations as East Arctic and West Arctic. After all, we 
have done rather well in Canada by using our native 
names, such as Quebec, Toronto, Saskatchewan, et cetera, 
which in my opinion are rather more typical of Canada 
than some of the other names which refer to cities else- 
where in the world. 


Part II, which amends the Electoral Boundaries Read- 
justment Act, as Senator Prowse pointed out, has the 
useful distinction of making it fairly certain that the 
commission to be appointed will be fully representative of 
the Territories or of people who have a first-hand know]l- 
edge of the Territories. The appointment of the chairman 
will be at the discretion of the Chief Justice of the North- 
west Territories from judges of the territorial courts. 
Appointments will also be made from among persons resi- 
dent in the Northwest Territories. As to the other mem- 
bers, I was a little confused at first by clause 6, which 
provides that: 


The chairman of the commission for a province 
other than the Northwest Territories shall be appoint- 
ed by the chief justice of that province from among 
the judges— 

And so on. Clause 6.(3) provides that: 


The two members of the commission for a province 
other than the chairman and the Representation Com- 
missioner shall be appointed by the Speaker of the 
House of Commons from among such persons resident 
in that province as he deems suitable. 


I wondered how that could apply to the Northwest Terri- 
tories, because it says distinctly “The two members of the 
commission for a province other than...’ Then I find, 
interestingly, that in clause 4.(2) it is provided that: 


In this Act, a reference to a province or to provinces 
does not include the Yukon Territory but does, unless 
otherwise provided, include the Northwest Territories. 


It is a rather strange way to my mind of enacting this, 
but it might give some hope to the people of the Northwest 
Territories that they are now finally approaching provin- 
cial status. Here, for the first time in any legislation that I 
know of, it is said that the word provinces now applies to 


the Northwest Territories. Many of us are aware of the 
unhappy situation in which we Canadians find ourselves 
in holding two territories (the Yukon and the Northwest 
Territories), actually close to half of our whole land area, 
under what is “neo-colonialism”. We have this large 
number of Canadians and this large area, perhaps a half of 
the total land area of Canada, without the benefits of 
representative responsible government as enjoyed by 
Canadians in the provinces. 


The reason given, of course, is the usual one, that it is a 
very small population. However, the real reason is that 
this small population has the largest share of Canadian 
resources. We are therefore reluctant to advance them, for 
this and other reasons, including the historical reason of 
all colonial powers, that of having a vested financial inter- 
est in keeping them as they are. Of course, this is perhaps 
emphasized by the situation in the matter of resources, of 
which Senator Prowse and Senator Hays have just spoken, 
that, in fact, it is in these areas that many of our resources 
of the future are to be found. If this reference means that 
slowly, and I am not suggesting that it should happen 
tomorrow, both these territories, the Yukon and the 
Northwest Territories, are moving towards the full citi- 
zenship rights enjoyed by other Canadians, it will be 
welcome. 


There has been discussion here from time to time with 
regard to the Electoral Boundaries Act and continual revi- 
sions, certainly of names and suggested revisions of 
boundaries. It is interesting that contained in this bill, 
again for the first time, is a definition of the consider- 
ations to be taken into account by the Boundary Commis- 
sion. It has been suggested that it would be an excellent 
thing and would satisfy a great many members of Parlia- 
ment if the same conditions were applied to the boundary 
commissioners who will decide the new boundaries of 
House of Commons constituencies. They are: 


(i) ease of transportation and communication within 
the electoral districts; 


(ii) geographical size and shape of the electoral dis- 
tricts relative to one another; and 


(iii) any community or diversity of interests of the 
inhabitants of various regions of the Northwest 
Territories. 


We have heard members of the House of Commons com- 
plain on many occasions that these basic considerations 
are often ignored by commissioners in delineating 
boundaries. 


Finally, honourable senators, clause 10 might be predic- 
tive in another respect. It sets the date when the boundary 
commissioners must report. It was said in the other place 
that this legislation will apply only to the next Parlia- 
ment. The deadline for the report is the first day of March, 
1976, which may or may not have some other significance. 


Motion agreed to and bill read second time. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the third time? 


Senator Prowse moved that the bill be placed on the 
Orders of the Day for third reading at the next sitting. 


Motion agreed to. 
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LAW REFORM COMMISSION ACT 


BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING—DEBATE ADJOURNED 


Hon. W. M. Benidickson moved the second reading of 
Bill C-43, to amend the Law Reform Commission Act. 


He said: Honourable senators, the Law Reform Commis- 
sion of Canada was established about four or five years 
ago. The Minister of Justice at that time was the Honour- 
able John Turner, who spoke very enthusiastically on the 
rights and future use of this commission. This bill pro- 
poses a slight change in the format of the personnel which 
compose the commission. 


The act provides for a commission consisting of a chair- 
man, vice-chairman, two other full-time members, plus 
two part-time members appointed by the Governor in 
Council. I am told that based on actual experience the 
concept of part-time membership has not worked very 
effectively. While the part-time members have regularly 
attended meetings and have kept abreast of proceedings, 
they are, however, limited during periods between meet- 
ings because of other activities associated with their pri- 
vate professions and commitments. Those activities and 
commitments have hindered their effectiveness, particu- 
larly in their contribution to the ongoing research of the 
commission. 


Consequently, the purpose of this amending bill is to 
eliminate the positions of the two part-time members of 
the commission, and to increase the number of full-time 
members by one. 


The term of one of the part-time members expired last 
November, and the term of the second will expire in May. 
However, clause 7 of the amending bill provides for the 
continuation in office of that second member. 


The present members of the commission are Mr. Justice 
Patrick Hartt of Ontario, chairman; Mr. Justice Lamer, 
vice-chairman; Mr. Gerald Laforest and Dr. Hans Mohr, 
full-time members. The continuing part-time member is 
Madam Claire Joncas. 


It is interesting to note that while the work of this 
commission has not received the public interest which I 
think it deserves, the front pages of the local press last 
night reported on the latest working paper to emanate 
from the commission. It is most appropriate that this 
working paper has been presented in International 
Women’s Year, because it deals with the controversial 
subject of family property and, in particular, the sharing 
of marital assets in the event of separation and divorce. 


While there is a recommendation in respect of joint 
property for spouses of both sexes, it is anticipated that in 
most instances, if this recommendation eventually 
becomes law, it will be of particular benefit to wives. As 
honourable senators know, there have been vigorous pro- 
tests against recent judgments under which wives, who 
had worked on farms, say, all their lives and had made a 
tremendous contribution to the development and improve- 
ment of the farm property, were adjudged, on separation, 
to have no claim to that wealth which in a practical way 


(Senator Prowse. ] 


most of us would conclude had been achieved by joint 
effort. 


Then again, while the work of this commission during 
its four years of existence has not attracted the public 
attention which I think it deserves, it is interesting to note 
that within the past week the Montreal Gazette carried 
two very interesting stories relating to the work of the 
commission, written by Professor Philip Slayton of McGill 
University. I commend the reading of those articles to 
members of the Senate, because they review and praise 
the work undertaken so far by this commission. 


I did not come here with one of those black books, but I 
did ask the commission to give me an indication of some of 
the work it had done in the past four years. 


I read the proceedings of the committee of the other 
place to which the bill was referred after it passed second 
reading. During the debate on second reading, a member 
of the Opposition challenged the Minister of Justice, and 
said: 

This has been operating for four years. What law has 
been changed in consequence of the setting up of this 
reform commission? 


The Minister of Justice, when examined in committee, 
reported that so far everything that had come from the 
Law Reform Commission had been by way of a working 
paper without recommendations, which it was hoped 
would be circulated and result in a fair amount of public 
comment. 


For some members of the commission this has been 
rather slender hope and disappointing results. On the 
other hand, when I asked for some of this material, I was 
presented with a carton of publications which I would 
estimate to be roughly two feet square, and one and a half 
feet high. 


The topics on which the commission has been working 
are varied and exceedingly interesting. I asked what their 
program is for the current fiscal year, and was informed 
that they would continue with their working papers—not 
the ones published, but those which they will continue to 
work on and hopefully present to the public—on such 
subjects of the law as maintenance, divorce, imprison- 
ment, mental illness, limits of criminal law, corporate 
criminal responsibility, code of evidence—they have 
already produced several expansive volumes on evidence, 
which I have seen—pre-trial procedure, the Criminal 
Code, principles, guidelines and structures thereof, et 
cetera. 


We then reach the point of asking when we are going to 
have recommendations which will place some additional 
onus and responsibility on legislators to act in amending 
laws which have become antiquated. I am told that for the 
forthcoming year their objective is to make recommenda- 
tions in the field of substantive criminal law, family law, 
code of sentencing, and expropriation. In addition there 
would be the continuing study of 11 papers and back- 
ground papers which are of great interest, and the publica- 
tion of an informative annual report. 


Honourable senators, while I have not been an active 
practising lawyer, I keep clippings and other material on 
subjects in which I have a personal interest. When I was 
asked to sponsor this bill, I looked up my file on the 
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subject of law and lawyers, and was quite shocked to be 
reminded that I had put aside for an appropriate inquiry 
an article headlined: “Over Half Fail Quebec’s Final Bar 
Examinations,” which was written in 1972. I thought that 
surely the basis of law reform would be an adequate basic 
law educational system. The situation has probably 
improved in the province of Quebec, but certainly as of 
now some findings respecting law education would be of 
interest. I repeat, surely an adequate educational system 
in law is the basis of good law. 

@ (1520) 


Members of the legal profession in the province of 
Ontario now total about 10,000. That gives a ratio of one 
lawyer to roughly 860 persons; ten years ago the ratio was 
one to 1,170. In 1964 there were 233 students serving under 
articles in Ontario, whereas in 1974-75 there were 850 
entering articles pending bar admission courses.In 1963-64 
the bar admission course in Ontario cost $833. It does not 
cost much more now; in 1974-75 the cost is $1,083. 


I referred earlier to the surprising number of failures a 
few years ago in the province of Quebec. I find that in 
1973-74, out of a class of 719, only 15 failed. Either the 
teaching is appropriate to the taxpayers’ expenditures on 
schools, or we have far better application on the part of 
the students to take advantage of the opportunities 
offered. 


Senator Langlois: Or fewer strikes. 
Senator Grosart: Perhaps the lawyers are getting worse. 


Senator Benidickson: To point out some of the difficul- 
ties of those seeking entrance to professional schools, of 
1,800 applicants for the law course offered at the Universi- 
ty of Ottawa last year only 180 were accepted. This, I 
imagine, is applicable to other areas. 


Another subject which has given me cause for concern, 
and one which I thought should be drawn to the attention 
of my colleagues at an appropriate time, concerns the 
governing bodies of our professions. The governing bodies 
of the medical and legal professions control, to a very 
large extent, the education, recruitment, income, disci- 
pline, and so forth, of members of those professions. That, 
again, has improved in the last few years. There are now 
representatives of the public at large on those boards. This 
change came about, of course, as a result of provincial 
legislation, and I think it is a healthy step. 


Before I take my seat, I would suggest to the Minister of 
Justice that in respect of this particular commission law- 
yers should not occupy as many as seven seats out of eight. 
We have thinkers and people qualified in various other 
walks of life who have opinions on the operation of our 
laws, which should be considered as well as those of 
legally trained people who are inclined to “clubbiness” 
and self-protection, or a little bit of elitism. As I have 
already said, there is one non-lawyer on this commission, 
a sociologist, and he is making a contribution of conse- 
quence to its work. 


In effect, honourable senators, this bill increases the 
number of board members by one, and eliminates the 
part-time members. We have the assurance that during the 
course of the coming fiscal year a good many of these 
valuable working papers which have been widely circulat- 
ed will be put in the form of formal recommendations to 
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the Minister of Justice. It will then be up to parliament- 
arians to act on such recommendations. 


On motion of Senator Choquette, debate adjourned. 


POVERTY 


REPORT BY THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF WELFARE ON 
CHILDREN IN POVERTY IN CANADA 


Hon. David A. Croll: Honourable senators, if you can 
spare me ten minutes, I should like to bring a document to 
your attention. I think you will find it of interest. May I 
have your permission to proceed? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Senator Croll: This document is entitled, Poor Kids, and 
is a report by the National Council of Welfare on Children 
in Poverty in Canada. 


The National Council of Welfare is a national body, on 
which all provinces are represented. It has an office in 
Ottawa, and has operated over a period of time. 


What struck me in this report was the introduction, and 
some of the particulars which normally would not be 
brought to your attention. I think you will be interested in 
hearing them. I liked what I read, and thought you ought 
to share it. I quote from the introduction as follows: 


Canadians like to believe that ours is a society in 
which all children are born with equal chance to rise 
as far as their abilities will carry them. Though they 
begin their lives in very disparate circumstances, we 
comfort ourselves with the belief that success is as 
attainable for the child of humblest origins as the 
most affluent. The facts, however, are otherwise. To 
be born poor in Canada does not make it a certainty 
that you will live poor and die poor—but it makes it 
very likely. 

To be born poor is to face a greater likelihood of ill 
health—in infancy, in childhood and throughout your 
adult life. To be born poor is to face a lesser likelihood 
that you will finish high school; lesser still that you 
will attend university. To be born poor is to face a 
greater likelihood that you will be judged a delin- 
quent in adolescence and, if so, a greater likelihood 
that you will be sent to a “correctional institution.” To 
be born poor is to have the deck stacked against you at 
birth, to find life an uphill struggle ever after. To be 
born poor is unfair to kids. 


Of the 6.76 million kids under the age of 16 in 
Canada at the time of the 1971 census, 1.66 million 
were poor. This report is about those kids. It is about 
the lives they are living today and the prospects for 
the years that lie ahead of them. It is about growing 
up without—without as much food as other kids get, 
without the toys, the clothes and the outings that 
other kids get. And it is about growing up marked 
with the stigma of poverty instead. 


@ (1530) 


It is important that we, as Canadians, understand 
the effects of the present inequitable distribution of 
national income on those who suffer the misfortune of 
being born to families living below the poverty line. It 
is important that we understand as well that the 
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thousand cruelties that poverty visits on the children 
of the poor can be ended. Children need not grow up 
in poverty in Canada because there need not be pover- 
ty in Canada. 


Then it makes a very interesting point: 


The tax system and the income security system 
together determine the patterns of income redistribu- 
tion in this country. The changes that are made in 
these systems as a result of the present federal-pro- 
vincial review will affect the lives of every one of 
Canada’s poor kids. New programs that are adequate 
to raise Canada’s poverty families out of poverty will 
transform the futures of these poor kids. Inadequate 
programs will leave them facing the grim prospects 
that mark the landscape of their lives today. 


There are a few facts in this report that will interest 
you, such as these: 


The census found substantial numbers of children 
living in poverty in every region and province in 
Canada. The highest proportion was in Newfoundland 
where almost half of the province’s children (45.3 per 
cent) were in families with incomes below the poverty 
line. More than a third of the children in Saskatche- 
wan (38.4 per cent), Prince Edward Island (37.3 per 
cent) and New Brunswick (34.9 per cent) were like- 
wise living in poverty. Even in the “rich” provinces of 
Ontario and British Columbia... more than one child 
in six was living in a family with less than a poverty 
level income. 


The poverty level income that they speak of is the 
poverty level that I would ask honourable senators to 
allow me to put on the record, a copy of which was sent to 
you a few days ago. May I have permission to do that? 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is that agreed, honourable 
senators? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Senate Report on Poverty 


Poverty Line Updated —1974 


Statistics 
Canada 
Poverty Poverty Poverty Poverty Poverty 
Family Line Line Line Line Line 
Size 1971 1972 1973 1974 1974 
(nearest (nearest (nearest 
$10) $10) $10) 
1 $ 2,430 $ 2,700 $ 2,990 $ 3, 100 $ 2,518 
2 4,040 4,500 4,990 5,130 4,196 
3 4,860 5,390 5, 990 6,145 5,034 
4 5, 660 6, 290 6,990 7,200 5,872 
5 6,470 7,190 7,970 8, 200 6,713 
6 7,270 8,090 8,970 9,970 
7 8,090 8,990 9,970 10,970 
8 
9 
10 10,510 11,690 12,960 14, 000 


Senate Report: Poverty level set at 50% of average Canadian family 
income adjusted to family size, making provision for inflation and gross 
national product. 


{Senator Croll.] 


Sraristics CanapA: Minimum income needed by a family which has 
to spend 62% or more of its income on basic necessities: food, shelter 
and clothing. 


Senator Croll: These are interesting statistics: 


Among children in two-parent families across 
Canada, 21.2 per cent were in poverty; among those in 
male-headed single-parent families, 33.7 per cent were 
in poverty; among those in female-headed single-par- 
ent families, an incredible 69.1 per cent were in 
poverty. 


That is the kind of deal some of the women get. 


There is just one other point they make that I think is 
well worth repeating. Talking about welfare, they say: 


After almost two years of working parties and task 
forces the federal-provincial social security review 
has reached the point where the value choices must 
now be made. This was spelled out quite clearly by the 
Minister of National Health and Welfare in a recent 
speech: “Income Redistribution: A Question of Com- 
munity Ethics’. The politicians will make their 
choices based on what they believe to be the com- 
munity’s choices. 


There can be no hiding behind myths that we can’t 
afford to ensure income adequacy to all Canadians. 
The recent federal budget proved that. The Minister of 
Finance redistributed $1.75 billion for the 1975-76 
fiscal year through reductions in the personal income 
tax alone. He redistributed another $885 million of the 
1975-76 national income by changes in sales tax and 
tariff provisions, more than half of this—$450 mil- 
lion—through reduction of the sales tax on building 
materials. 


All of this $2.6 billion that the government has 
chosen not to collect represents a redistribution in the 
national income. But in what direction? The personal 
income tax cuts range from $200 for those in the 
lowest tax bracket to $750 for those in the highest. In 
other words, if you were too poor to pay taxes you got 
nothing; if you were a low-income taxpayer you got 
$200; but if you were already rich enough to be in the 
top tax bracket you got $750. The rich got most, pre- 
sumably because they needed it least. Are these our 
values? 


What brought me to this, and what bothered me a great 
deal, was the fact that we were talking about $2.5 billion. I 
will not take an oath that these figures are accurate, but 
yesterday I sat down to work something out. If you took 
into account the wildcat and illegal strikes, and the conse- 
quent loss of production and wages in Canada this year, 
you would have enough to finance the basic guaranteed 
income for one year at the present time. 


These people, of course, again recommend the guaran- 
teed income. We did not invent it. What we in this cham- 
ber did was to get it off the ground as a social and political 
movement. We made the idea of it respected, practical and 
acceptable. 
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I ask honourable senators to take the opportunity to 
read this booklet. It was carefully done; it was done in a 
humane fashion; it is well written. It will give you an 
insight into Canada that you do not get at the present 
time. 


Thank you very much for giving me your attention. 


Senator Benidickson: May I ask the honourable senator 
a question? Two or three days ago I read a press report, 
presumably based on this publication of the National 
Council of Welfare. I believe the National Council of 
Welfare is funded by governments, and the appointments 
are mostly made by governments. Has the honourable 
senator made any inquiries as to why we as parliamentari- 
ans did not get this report, when we get so many other 
publications that we do not need in our mail? 


Senator Croll: All I can say is that when I heard about 
this report I called the department and asked them to send 
me over some copies, and they sent me two copies. I cannot 
answer that question. Perhaps the Leader of the Govern- 
ment could answer it. 


The Senate adjourned during pleasure. 


At 8.15 the sitting was resumed. 


IMMIGRATION POLICY 
SPECIAL JOINT COMMITTEE—COMMONS MEMBERS 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that the 
following message had been received from the House of 
Commons: 


Ordered,—That a Message be sent to the Senate to 
acquaint Their Honours that Messrs. Alexander and 
Beaudoin, Miss Bégin, Messrs. Brewin, Daudlin, Epp, 
Friesen, Guay (St. Boniface), La Salle, Lee and Mac- 
Donald (Egmont), Miss Nicholson and Messrs. O’Con- 
nell, Prud’>homme and Rompkey have been appointed 
a committee to act on behalf of this House as members 
of a Special Joint Committee of both Houses on Immi- 
gration Policy. 


Attest 


Alistair Fraser 
The Clerk of the House of Commons 


INCOME TAX ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING 


The Senate resumed from earlier this day the debate on 
on the motion of Senator Hayden for second reading of 
Bill C-49, to amend the statute law relating to income tax. 


Hon. Jacques Flynn: Honourable senators, when I first 
read Bill C-49 my reaction was quite the same as Senator 
Hayden’s. My memory went back to 1970 and to 1971 when 
we dealt with the White Paper on fiscal reform and the 
bill based on it. That bill was a tome of 700 pages, and it 
was meant to clarify, simplify, and substantially reform 
our income tax laws. 


Three years have passed and we have acquired some 
experience. If they demonstrate anything, those years 
demonstrate irrefutably that, if we ever managed to get 
out, we are now back in the same jungle. In fact, I would 
say we are into an even worse jungle than that which we 
were supposed to be getting out of by means of this 
legislation. Three years have passed and we now have 
before us for consideration the fourth bill to amend that 
1971 legislation. The three previous bills cover 180 pages in 
the statutes, and this Bill C-49 runs over 300 pages. And, as 
Senator Hayden mentioned, that does not in the least take 
into account the thousands of pages of regulations, direc- 
tives, and opinions put out by the revenue department. 


When we were considering the 1971 bill, if memory 
serves me correctly, I expressed grave doubts as to the 
value of the method which the government planned to use 
at the time; that is, an overall reform as compared to a 
step-by-step or subject-by-subject reform. It seems to me 
now that experience proves that we did not accomplish 
much, that the reform was less than a huge success. Of 
course, apart from clarifications and corrections in adjust- 
ments, the present bill deals with problems of substances, 
to which I will refer later. At this time I merely wish to 
fill in the background of this legislation which, after all, is 
merely intended to continue the so-called reform of 1971. 


Now, I agree with what Senator Benidickson said yes- 
terday about the sponsor of the bill. I think no one else in 
this place would be able to explain a bill of that complexi- 
ty in as lucid a manner as Senator Hayden, and we are 
most grateful to him for that. For the sake of personal 
experience, I tried to read some of these provisions to see 
if I could understand what they meant. Quite frankly, I 
was not able to understand anything from reading them. 
The only way I can understand anything like this is when 
the department, or the minister, in the budget speech, 
says, “I want to amend the law in order to achieve such 
and such a thing.” Of course, the draftsmen have to 
express the minister’s opinion, or the views of the depart- 
ment, in matters of corrections and clarifications, but they 
certainly do not succeed in producing anything easily 
comprehensible. I very much doubt that anyone could 
understand this bill from simply reading it. You would 
have to have examples for each of the numerous clauses in 
this “brick,” as Senator Hayden called it, if I am not 
mistaken. 


This afternoon I was reading in Maclean’s about Tommy 
Douglas, and about how Stanley Knowles used to boast of 
Mr. Douglas’s being able to read an editorial twice and 
have it memorized word for word. He would probably be 
able to memorize any section of this bill after reading it 
twice, but I bet he wouldn’t understand it or be able to 
explain it. 


Honourable senators, the most important part of this bill 
is, of course, based on the budget speech the Minister of 
Finance made last November. At that time the minister 
claimed that the measures contained in this piece of legis- 
lation (a), would bring an end to both rampant inflation 
and slow economic growth by stimulating increased 
output and productive capacity; (b), would sustain eco- 
nomic growth by moderating the prices of certain prod- 
ucts, maintaining real incomes and stemming the erosion 
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of the value of savings; and (c), would decrease personal 
income taxes by about 15 per cent. 


That, of course, was before the minister was rudely 
awakened to the economic facts of life. Now, even he has 
been admitting for the past month that the assumptions 
upon which he based his November 18 budget are no 
longer valid. New realities are upon us. The November 
budget was based on the prediction of a four per cent real 
economic growth rate this year, and the creation of 250,000 
new jobs. We know now that neither of these figures will 
be attained, and we know a few other things all of them 
equally pertinent and all equally depressing. Our economy 
has not been in worse shape since the recession of 1957. 
How is that for a statistical starter? 


In the last quarter of 1974 the real growth in the GNP 
fell at an annual rate of 5.2 per cent. There was a slower 
rate of growth in labour income, a decline in corporate 
profits, a record trade deficit, and a serious slowdown in 
the growth of consumer expenditures. Real growth in the 
GNP was not what had been anticipated. It was far from 
the six to seven per cent once predicted by the govern- 
ment. It was not even the revised four per cent prediction 
of late 1974. In fact, it was 3.7 per cent. Worse than that, if 
anything could be worse than that, is the fact that econo- 
mists are now expecting a real advance in the GNP in 1975 
of no more than 3.5 per cent. 


From November 1974 to February 1975, the seasonally 
adjusted unemployment rate jumped from 5.5 per cent to 
6.8 per cent. The unadjusted figure rose from 6.1 per cent 
to 8.6 per cent. In the month of February alone the total 
number of Canadians out of work rose from 817,000 to 
893,000. I am not imitating Paul Martin now, I am basing 
these facts on real verifiable statistics. 


Even though he admits—and I am now speaking of the 
minister, not Paul Martin—that the November budget is 
no longer valid, the minister still wants this bill passed. 
He realizes that the measures contained in it are insuffi- 
cient, but he wants them anyway. His department brought 
in a whole carload of amendments when this bill was in 
the other place but none of them was of any great sub- 
stance. So we are placed in the ludicrous position of 
having to discuss legislation that the minister admits will 
be ineffective in achieving the goals which he has set out. 
The arguments suggested for not making significant and 
fundamental changes in this bill are that such changes 
should come in a new budget. But we have no commitment 
that a new budget will be brought down in the near future. 
This is orchestrated nonsense, and our efforts here will be 
of no value because there is nothing in the bill which will 
make any significant difference in the economic problems 
that presently beset us. 


@ (2000) 


Our most serious problem remains—and I am sure 
everybody here will admit it—inflation. I feel that I must 
remind you of that because some Canadians are becoming 
so accustomed to having inflation around that they are 
learning to co-exist peacefully with it. The federal govern- 
ment’s attitude continues to be that inflation is somebody 
else’s fault, and with that sort of facile and spurious 
reasoning they have succeeded in anaesthetizing their 
consciences and justifying their scandalous inaction. 


[Senator Flynn.] 


Inflation is essentially the result of excessive govern- 
ment spending—not entirely, but mostly. The government 
becomes involved, for the sake of continued electoral sup- 
port, I suggest, in all sorts of new hand-out programs 
which the country cannot really afford at this time. In 
order to finance these programs it, in effect, waters down 
the currency. It is as simple as that. It is an old practice— 
as old practically as recorded history. 


Inflation is a tax—there is no doubt about that—and a 
very insidious tax which provides the government with 
the huge sums necessary to buy support without their 
having to add to the burden of direct taxes. It is sly and 
underhanded, but, apparently, successful. 


One of the classical ways of fighting inflation is for 
governments to exercise restraint in their spending. So 
what does this government do? It preaches restraint, but 
then proceeds to set records for government spending. In 
the years since they came to power in 1968 this adminis- 
tration has increased government spending by close to 150 
per cent. Using national accounts as a guide, we find that 
government expenditures will rise from $23.7 billion in the 
fiscal year 1973-74 to $34.9 billion in the fiscal year 1975-76. 
That is a 47 per cent increase. And this is done by a 
government that continues to claim that it exercises 
restraint in spending. National accounts figures differ 
from those contained in the estimates because they take 
into consideration money spent financing pension plans 
such as old age pensions and the Canada Pension Plan. 
Again, according to the national accounts figures, direct 
personal income taxes from the taxpayers of Canada will 
rise from the $11 billion that they were in 1973-74 to $15.9 
billion in 1975-76, an increase of 44 per cent. 


The minister also forecasts in his own budget that per- 
sonal income taxes will skyrocket from the $7.9 billion 
they were in 1973-74 to $11.35 billion in 1975-76, an increase 
of 43 per cent over two years and an increase of 105 per 
cent as compared to the fiscal year 1972-73. 


Senator Hayden spoke convincingly last night, but not 
convincingly enough. He spoke of reductions in taxes in 
this area amounting to hundreds of millions of dollars. But 
I should point out that he mentioned the figures not by 

-way of praising the government or by way of supporting 
the reductions, but simply to inform the Senate. 
@ (2010) 


However, what he did not say was that these reductions 
notwithstanding, the total amounts raised by the federal 
government in taxes have continued to rise unabated. Let 
us not try to snow the Canadian people. That is not what 
we are here for. The plain fact of the matter is that 
Canadians will be paying more taxes this year than last 
year, and will pay even more in 1976 than in 1975. The 
figures are there to prove it, and they are the govern- 
ment’s own figures. Direct personal income taxes will rise 
from $7.9 billion, as I said, in 1973-74 to $11.35 billion in 
1975-76—an increase of 43 per cent in only two years. So, 
in spite of what the government says, taxes are rising. 


Now, what about the number of actual taxpayers? This 
government has in recent years made pious noises about 
how it is cutting all kinds of people from the tax rolls. 
Well, let us look at the figures. In 1971, 7,372,571 Canadians 
paid taxes; in 1972, 8,081,015; and in 1973, 8,495,000. This 
represents a constant increase—an increase, in fact, of 
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15.23 per cent in the number of people paying taxes while 
over the same period the population of Canada increased 
from 21,568,311 to 22,095,000, or only 2.44 per cent. So there 
you have it; not only are taxes rising, but the number of 
actual taxpayers has also increased. 


This government claims it is trying to stimulate growth 
in the economy by reducing personal income and sales 
taxes, and cutting back on government spending. The facts 
tell a completely different and a very sad economic story. 
This bill certainly will not diminish the total amounts 
raised in taxes. Therefore a means must be found to force 
this spendthrift government to stop wasting. One of the 
easiest, and, of course, most effective, means would be to 
deny them tax dollars. The Progressive Conservative 
Party has suggested that personal income tax be lowered 
for a start. The 3 per cent provided in this bill is not 
sufficient. It should have been reduced by a further 5 per 
cent. That idea, however, was defeated in the other place. 


The warnings by various responsible and objective 
bodies engaged in economic research are worrisome 
indeed. They predict that the 1975 growth in real GNP will 
be marginal, approximately 3.5 per cent, which is about 
half of our real capacity. Our economy needs a better tax 
break, but I do not see it in this bill. Tax monies should be 
returned, to a minor extent, to the individual taxpayer to 
generate demand. But to a major extent it must be 
returned to business. We must increase corporate spending 
power, and give back to producers more of the savings 
now being taxed away from them so that they can be 
re-invested in more efficient and expansive growth. The 
government did this for some manufacturers by reducing 
the rate they must pay on income and by increasing their 
capacity to write off new capital investment. Why not 
extend this, or equivalent relief, to other forms of produc- 
tion, more particularly resources production, when its ben- 
efits have been so clearly demonstrated in the new 
employment created? 


Honourable senators, let me turn now to the problem of 
resource taxation. The Minister of Finance says that the 
crux of the problem is: What constitutes a fair sharing of 
revenue from petroleum and mining, as among industry, 
the provinces and the federal government? 


All other considerations—for example, consultation 
instead of confrontation with the provinces; maintaining a 
viable oil and gas industry; security of oil supplies for 
Canadians; jobs for Canadians—all these factors, so far as 
the government is concerned, are of secondary importance, 
if one can believe the Minister of Energy, Mines and 
Resources, and the Minister of Finance. 


All that this government is really interested in is how 
big a share it will get of the resource profits. 


The government argues that in January 1974 it suggest- 
ed sharing these revenues with the provincial govern- 
ments of British Columbia, Alberta and Saskatchewan, 
and it was because the provinces refused that in May, and 
again in November, the government brought in budgets 
that would no longer permit royalties paid to provincial 
governments as deductions against federal income tax. 


A document was presented at that January 1974 meeting 
of first ministers by the Minister of Energy, Mines and 
Resources. It suggested a percentage distribution of reve- 


nues. It stated that, with a wellhead price of $6 per barrel, 
it would be reasonable for the oil producing provinces to 
receive 28 per cent of the total revenues and the federal 
government 6.6 per cent. If the price were $7, the percent- 
age suggested was 33.5 per cent for the provinces, and 8.9 
per cent for itself. Remember, this was a breakdown sug- 
gested by the federal government itself, and these figures 
were to include export tax. 


Finally, a wellhead price of $6.50 was agreed upon in 
March 1974. The government’s figures from the January 
meeting would indicate that the province’s share should 
have been 30.75 per cent. 


The Alberta government introduced a royalty scheme 
which brought it 23 per cent of the total revenue from 
natural resource exploitation. This was 7.75 per cent less 
than the federal government felt in January the province 
was entitled to. 


In May the budget came down and it called for the 
non-deductibility of royalties. The reason given was that 
the provinces had acted in bad faith, that they were being 
greedy. Alberta was taking less than had been offered, yet 
the federal government considered them greedy. It is 
unreal. That is the sort of nonsense which has the prov- 
inces up in arms. 


The federal government brought in a budget in May, and 
repeated it in November, that would give it 23 per cent of 
the revenue from natural resources. This was 16 per cent 
more than the 7 per cent it was willing to accept in March. 
So who was being greedy? 


All of this was done unilaterally. There was no consulta- 
tion with the provinces about making royalties non- 
deductible. Suddenly, it was there, an arrogant provision 
in the federal budget—confiscation by executive fiat, 
confiscation without consultation or compensation. They 
confiscated not only a huge share of royalties belonging to 
the provinces, but the provinces’ rights to develop their 
resources according to their own needs and priorities. 


Without the right to deduct provincial royalties, 
resource companies may find themselves taxed at a rate of 
more than 100 per cent. In fact, if it is unlucky, a mining 
company might find that it has to pay taxes even when it 
incurs a loss in its financial year. 


So the provinces were forced either to cut back on the 
royalties or sit back and watch while the resource indus- 
try pulled up stakes and rode out of the West at a gallop. 
Alberta immediately cut its share of the royalty take, and 
called for another increase in prices to help the companies. 
But the federal government made no concessions. 


By the stance it has taken, the federal government has 
destroyed the royalty leverage by which the provinces 
could direct the industry’s development. Unfortunately, it 
has supplied no new guidelines of its own. 


@ (2020) 


I do not know precisely how the provisions of this bill 
will affect the mining industry, but that is a question I 
intend to put in committee. 


Another matter that must be borne in mind in all of this 
is the constitutional positions of the parties involved. 
What does our Constitution say with regard to the taxing 
of profits raised as a result of the exploitation of our 
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natural resources? The British North America Act is per- 
fectly clear on this subject. Section 109 states: 


All Lands, Mines, Minerals, and Royalties belonging 
to the several Provinces of Canada... and all Sums 
then due or payable for such Lands, Mines, Minerals, 
or Royalties, shall belong to the several Provinces— 


In other words, it was decided at the time of Confedera- 
tion that the provinces would be permitted to retain their 
resources and any income therefrom. The four western 
provinces were placed in the same position by a 1930 
amendment to the BNA Act. 


This federal government has been incredibly inept in 
dealing with the petroleum producing provinces. It has 
made all the mistakes of the vain individual who does not 
have a good grasp of the problem but who is too proud to 
admit it. The government seemingly has no idea where it 
is going; it has no well-defined energy policy. It is stum- 
bling from one makeshift policy to another, trying to cope 
as best it can with events as they occur. 


In September 1973 the federal government unilaterally, 
without consultation and as a result of pressure, imposed a 
price freeze on Canadian crude oil. Later, an export tax 
was imposed, again without consultation with the prov- 
inces. Then the freeze was going to be lifted on January 
31; then it was the end of the heating season. Also, there 
was the business of how prices would be allowed to rise 
and then how they would not be allowed to rise. 


It is small wonder that relations are now strained be- 
tween Ottawa and the producing provinces. The federal 
government is no longer trusted. 


The third party in this horrible mess, and one that must 
not be forgotten, is the industry itself. The position taken 
by the federal government with regard to the non-deducti- 
bility of royalties will cause serious hardship. It will drive 
capital flow, the personnel who have the know-how, the 
technology, and the tools and equipment out of Canada to 
explore and develop petroleum elsewhere. We will be 
forced to live on our proven reserves until those run out, 
which will be in about five or six years’ time. 


Unless something is done, the petroleum industry in 
Canada will die and we will be faced with having to 
import oil and gas which we could otherwise produce for 
ourselves, and this will cause even more serious economic 
hardship. 


As far as the other provisions of this bill are concerned, 
I think I need not say anything at this time. Many of them 
were mentioned last evening by the sponsor of the bill. 
Most of them are of a technical nature and the committee 
will deal with them in due course. 


To summarize, then, it is my view that this bill is totally 
inadequate as a measure to solve the problems besetting 
the petroleum industry and, in fact, creates other prob- 
lems. It gives effect to a budget based on a number of 
misconceptions such as, for example, that the American 
recession would not be as deep or prolonged as it has been; 
that there would be a continuing strong rise in capital 
investment by business to take up the slack in consumer 
spending; and that we would experience significant real 
growth in our economy. 


The measures contained in this bill are tailored to an 
expanding economy—which ours, sure as hell, is not. The 


(Senator Flynn.] 


incentives are all wrong. Consumer spending dropped in 
the last quarter of 1974 by 7 per cent. That was something 
to worry about. The tax relief provided in this bill will not 
do anything to reverse that. The relief is not substantial 
enough, nor is enough of it going to those who would use it 
to help reverse the economic tide. 


The Progressive Conservative Opposition in the other 
place tried to amend this bill in a way that would provide 
some relief for the Canadian taxpayers, but without 
success. 


In my view, this bill is very dangerous, especially with 
regard to the constitutional problem and the practical 
problems of royalties with regard to the petroleum-pro- 
ducing provinces. 


Before I conclude in this matter, I want to refer to what 
Senator Hayden said as a personal opinion, as reported at 
page 610 of Hansard of yesterday: 


It therefore appears that in the interests of preserv- 
ing a viable oil and gas industry in Canada, as a 
matter of simple justice and equity, and as a step 
towards a compromise with the provinces in this area, 
the proposed legislation might either be changed so as 
to restrict the add-back to Crown royalties levied in 
excess of the royalty rates prevailing at December 31, 
1973, or suspended in its application until after April 
15, 1975, at which time further federal-provincial talks 
are scheduled. 


I think this alternative is an excellent one, and I hope that 
we will examine it in committee and do something about 
it. 


Hon. Ernest C. Manning: Honourable senators, I did 
not have the privilege of being in the house when this bill 
was introduced, or this afternoon, and I have not had the 
benefit of the wisdom I know has been expressed by those 
who have participated in this debate thus far. I have 
carefully read the Hansard record of the speech made by 
Senator Hayden when he introduced the bill. I commend 
him on once more making an enlightening and intelligent 
presentation of a piece of legislation that, to say the least, 
is complicated and exhaustive. 


We have 300 pages of amendments in the bill before us. 
A great deal could be said about many of its provisions. 
Certainly many of them are beneficial from the standpoint 
of the Canadian taxpayer. I should like to confine my 
remarks to some provisions which I am convinced will, in 
the long run, have a serious, detrimental effect on the 
people of this country. I am referring particularly to the 
impact of the change in the matter of royalties and other 
charges collected by provincial governments in the de- 
velopment of energy resources. 


The amendments proposed prevent taxpayers in the 
petroleum, natural gas and mining industries from deduct- 
ing from their income any royalty, tax, rental, bonus, levy, 
or other payment made by them to the Crown in right of 
Canada or a province or to a crown corporation or body in 
relation to the acquisition, development or ownership of a 
Canadian resource property, or to the production in 
Canada of petroleum, natural gas or minerals. 


In discussing this issue, it is first necessary to dispel the 
widespread misinterpretation that is so often placed on 
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the remarks of anyone who warns of the danger of exces- 
sive taxation on corporations. 


@ (2030) 


The socialistic mind, particularly, and a significant sec- 
tion of the media today, has as an obsession the idea that 
corporations are evil creations; that profit is evil, and that 
the more governments tax business enterprises the more 
they are to be commended. Anyone who speaks against 
excessive taxation on business enterprises is accused at 
once of being a champion of multinational corporations 
and, therefore, indifferent to the interests of the rank and 
file of Canadian taxpayers. That, honourable senators, is a 
serious and dangerous fallacy. 


The points I want to discuss tonight I raise not out of 
concern for the multinational companies or for the 
Canadian oil companies. Certainly, they are going to be 
hurt financially, but they are not going to be put out of 
business. They have the capacity to look after themselves 
without any defence from honourable members of this 
house. What I am concerned about, and what every par- 
liamentarian should be concerned about, is that down the 
road in another six, seven or eight years the average 
Canadian citizen, who may cheer today to see increased 
taxation levied on multinational corporations, is going to 
be paying a severe price for the folly that is being perpe- 
trated by governments today. 


We have a responsibility to try to help the Canadian 


people realize that in the long run the social and economic 
well-being of every citizen in some degree is bound up 
with the economic health of the industrial and commercial 
enterprises of this country. 


It is business enterprise which produces over 80 per cent 
of the job opportunities in Canada, the payrolls on which 
our people depend for their livelihood. The production of 
the vast quantity and great variety of products, which 
make it possible for Canadians to enjoy one of the highest 
standards of living in the world, is the result of Canadian 
industrial and commercial enterprise. For this reason, any- 
thing done by governments to impair the economic health 
of business, particularly in the field of energy resource 
development, ultimately reacts against the best interests 
of the rank and file of citizens. 


In Canada today we are faced with a most ironic situa- 
tion. We are one of the few industrial nations of the 
modern world which could be self-sufficient for decades to 
come insofar as energy resources are concerned. Surely we 
do not have to argue that in an industrialized nation an 
adequate supply of energy resources is a matter of eco- 
nomic life or death. Yet here we are, one of the few 
countries with the potential to be self-sufficient in energy, 
heading into a serious shortfall within the next seven or 
eight years. 


We need to address ourselves to the question: Why is 
this so? I offer for your consideration four reasons why 
this is so. One of these reasons is geographic and economic, 
but three are political, and, because they are political and 
created by governments, we can take some encouragement 
from the fact that it is therefore possible for governments 
to correct them, if they have the will and the initiative to 
do so. 
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Let us take a moment on the one cause of the problem 
which is geographic and economic. The governments of 
this country, provincial and federal, and for that matter 
the Canadian people, must be made to realize that from 
here on in the cost of developing energy resources in 
Canada is going to be very much higher than it has been in 
the past. 


So many of the statistics used today, the assumptions 
that are made, are based on the fallacious idea that the 
production costs of the past ten or twenty years have some 
application to what is going to take place in the future. I 
submit that they have very little application. 


Canada’s three main sources of potential future oil 
supply are offshore drilling, development in the Canadian 
Arctic, and development of the Athabaska tar sands. In 
the matter of cost, not one of these can be compared with 
development in the plains of western Canada, where you 
could drill a producing well for $100,000 to $200,000. Com- 
pare that with wells being drilled in the Arctic today and 
on the north slope of Alaska which run as high as $6 
million a well—and a great many of them dry holes. Arctic 
development is extremely costly, but it is an area in which 
we have to look for oil in the future. The same is true of 
offshore drilling. 


The Athabaska tar sands are in the same category. We 
are fortunate in Canada to have a known oil reserve of at 
least 300 billion barrels which makes it the largest single 
known oil deposit in the world. But, honourable senators, 
you are not going to develop Athabaska tar sand oil at 
$6.50 a barrel. That development is going to be extremely 
costly. 


For these reasons, from this point on those engaged in 
oil development must be assured of a far higher return on 
their production than anything we have known in the 
past, if we are going to make financially viable the de- 
velopment of oil from offshore drilling, from the Arctic or 
from the Athabaska tar sands. 


It may be asked why that should be a problem, when 
world oil prices today are three times as much as they 
were less than two years ago. Surely this increase in the 
market value of the product is sufficient to offset the 
higher development costs in these three areas to which I 
have referred. 


Such is not the case, because of the three political 
factors mentioned. The first of these was the introduction 
of political price determination. 

There are four ways in which you can determine the 
market price of a product. One is the competition in the 
market place. That is the ideal situation. A second way of 
arriving at prices is the method used in the case of public 
utilities where regulatory bodies arrive at a cost of service 
plus a reasonable return on investment. I hope our oil 
industry never becomes a public utility, but that is one 
method of regulating prices. 


@ (2040) 


A third way is by the action of monopolies. You will 
find many people who believe that multinational oil com- 
panies get together to connive and plan what the price of 
their products will be. I doubt if any of us are in a position 
to say if there is any truth to that assumption or not. I do 
call your attention to one fact that is pertinent. As long as 
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petroleum prices were fixed by the oil companies, we 
enjoyed prices which were relatively low. It was only 
when we moved, in the last 18 months, into political price 
determination, that we saw prices skyrocket, not only in 
this country and the United States but all over the world. 


When OPEC—the oil producing nations of the Middle 
East—discovered the potency of economic blackmail as a 
means of attaining their political goals, they were the first 
to resort to political price determination. The $11 to $12 
per barrel charged for Mid-East oil has nothing whatever 
to do with the cost of production or marketing. It is a price 
fixed entirely on the basis of political considerations. 


We in Canada followed suit. The $6.50 a barrel crude oil 
price of today has nothing to do with the cost of produc- 
tion. It is a politically determined price. It was arrived at 
by a conference between the provinces and the Govern- 
ment of Canada. I have some doubts as to whether it can 
properly be called an agreement, because I am confident 
that the federal government held over the heads of the 
provinces what has now been translated into legislation, 
namely, a federal authorization to fix prices. The prov- 
inces had little or no alternative but to agree, in this case, 
to a price of $6.50 a barrel. That is political price determi- 
nation and is one of the obstacles retarding further 
exploration and development of oil in Canada today. It is 
not merely a question of whether the $6.50 a barrel is a 
price that makes development from more costly areas 
financially viable but once you adopt political price deter- 
mination, no investor, no development company, can know 
from one month to the next what oil prices are going to be 
three months or six months or a year from now. The price 
is no longer a matter of competition in the marketplace 
but is subject to the whims of parliaments and legisla- 
tures, and even may be decided by governments far 
beyond the borders of this country. 


Once that element of uncertainty was interjected, it is 
no wonder many development companies have been draw- 
ing back and saying, “We are going to sit it out for a while 
and see what comes of this political price determination 
before we commit millions of dollars for further explora- 
tion and development.” 


This leads me to the second political factor, the problem 
of uncertainty, which I have already touched upon. Let me 
amplify. Canadian industry, especially during the last 
World War, demonstrated a tremendous capacity to adapt 
to adverse conditions once it knew the problems it had to 
face. Canadian business can do the same today, but one 
thing business cannot do is to adapt to conditions which it 
does not know. In the petroleum industry there is so much 
uncertainty because nobody knows what the governments 
of this country are going to do next. 


To be fair, I must say that the provinces are as much to 
blame for this situation as the federal government. But 
let’s take a moment to deal with the federal situation. 
Some years ago the Government of Canada produced regu- 
lations for oil and gas development in the Northwest 
Territories and the Canadian Arctic. Four years ago many 
of those regulations were suspended, largely as a result of 
pressures brought to bear on the government by conserva- 
tionists and environmentalist groups. The regulations 
were suspended until environmental and other studies 
were made. Oil companies have been coming to Ottawa for 


{Senator Manning.] 


the last four years, asking the Government of Canada to 
tell them what the ground rules are going to be for de- 
velopment in the Northwest Territories and the Arctic. 
The only answer they can get is that the matter is still 
under consideration. Some of these companies have spent 
millions of dollars without knowing what the final ground 
rules are going to be, and they are reaching the point now, 
with the tremendous inflation of costs, where they are 
saying, “Look! Until we know what the ground rules are 
going to be we simply cannot go on making these tremen- 
dous expenditures when down the road we may find our- 
selves faced with a set of government regulations or legis- 
lation with which we cannot live.” 


The same thing has happened in the provinces. In my 
own province, for many years at the time of the great 
development of our oil resources, we had a statutory limit 
on the amount of royalty that could be imposed. It was 
changed from time to time by the legislature. Three years 
ago, with the change of government, this statutory limit 
was wiped out. This means that during any session of the 
legislature, existing royalties can be increased. Put your- 
selves in the place of an oil company trying to raise $100, 
$200, $300 millions for development when you know that 
any month your royalty rates may be changed at the whim 
of a government. 


In Alberta in the earlier days of development we had an 
understanding that the rate of oil royalties would be 
revised once every ten years. This was done to create the 
stability necessary to attract capital for development. Oil 
leases, which at one time ran for 21 years, were shortened 
to ten years, with a firm commitment to the developers 
that once they took out a lease with a fixed royalty rate 
embodied in it, even if a change was made in royalties, its 
terms would be respected. All of that is gone. I would like 
to come back to this in a few minutes, with respect to this 
legislation, because one of the serious obstacles in the way 
of oil and gas development is the element of uncertainty 
which now prevails and which this legislation will make 
worse. 


This brings me to my third point, which is directly 
related to this particular bill. I refer to the excessive 
royalties and corporation taxes levied jointly by the pro- 
vincial and federal governments on resource development 
companies. 


Let me take the provincial situation first of all. In 
Alberta there have been three increases in royalties in the 
past 18 months. I am not saying that none of these 
increases were justified; I am pointing out that the royal- 
ties have been going up and up with no assurance that 
they are not going to go up again. When the $6.50 a barrel 
wellhead price was fixed, the Government of Alberta 
imposed a 65 per cent incremental royalty, which meant 65 
per cent of the difference between the old selling price of 
$3.80 a barrel and the new selling price of $6.50. In Sas- 
katchewan they imposed a 100 per cent incremental royal- 
ty. Then, the federal budget came out with the provision 
wiping out the right of producing companies to deduct the 
royalties they paid to the provinces before they computed 
their income for federal corporate tax purposes. The net 
result of these excessive provincial royalties plus the 
original federal budget proposals was that, if there had 
been an increase in crude oil prices in the western prov- 
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inces, for every dollar of additional income the oil compa- 
nies took they would have had to pay out more than a 
dollar in royalties and provincial and federal corporation 
taxes. This was particularly true in Saskatchewan where 
the incremental royalty was 100 per cent of the difference 
between the old price of $3.80 and the new price of $6.50 a 
barrel. No wonder oil exploration in that region stopped 
almost completely. 


@ (2050) 


In fairness I should point out something that was done 
by the Governments of Alberta and Saskatchewan, which 
undoubtedly was one reason why the federal government 
moved in the direction of this legislation. Up until the 
time of the incremental royalites the relationship between 
the provincial governments and oil developers was a rela- 
tionship of landlord and tenant. In other words, when the 
provinces, as the landlord who owned the oil resources, 
leased them to a company for development, the province 
leased only a percentage of the resource. The balance was 
retained by the province as its royalty. It is true that they 
made an arrangement with the developer to develop the 
province’s retained portion along with what had been 
leased and to pay it back to the province usually in cash, 
although there is a provision for the royalties to be paid in 
kind. The important point is that as long as the landlord- 
tenant relationship prevailed the developer never acquired 
the ownership of that percentage of the resource that was 
retained by the province as its share. As long as that 
position was maintained it would be almost impossible for 
the federal government to say, “You cannot deduct that 
royalty from your income when computing your federal 
corporation tax,” because it never belonged to the develop- 
er. He never owned it. He never got a cent from it. He 
simply developed it under an agreement with the owner 
who had retained title to that portion of the resource. 
When the incremental royalty was introduced, it was nota 
percentage of the product retained by the Crown but a 
percentage of the difference between the $3.80 a barrel it 
was sold for before and the $6.50 a barrel that it was sold 
for after the new federal-provincial price arrangement. In 
the case of Alberta the province now collected 65 per cent 
of that price differential, and Saskatchewan collected 100 
per cent. The important thing was that it shifted the basis 
of royalties from a percentage of the product retained by 
the province to a percentage of the selling price of the 
product, and it was at that stage that the federal Finance 
Department stepped in and said, “That is no longer a 
royalty; it is the equivalent of a sales tax,” and so they 
wiped out the provision of many years’ standing that 
afforded the developer the right to deduct royalty pay- 
ments before he computed his federal corporation tax. 


The federal government perhaps has a case in the matter 
of the incremental royalties, but I do not believe they have 
any case in respect of the basic royalties which are a 
percentage of the product retained by the owner. I hope 
that before this legislation is finally implemented there 
will be a recognition of this fundamental difference, and a 
proper amendment made to the act to correct the present 
injustice. 

This provision respecting royalties combined with 
excessive royalty rates now imposed at provincial levels is 
imposing a financial burden on the resource development 


industries that is stifling further growth. Perhaps of even 
greater concern is the fact that it is inviting a very serious 
constitutional confrontation between Ottawa and the 
provinces. I only speak of Alberta, and to some extent of 
Saskatchewan, because they both became provinces in the 
same year, 1905. When they became provinces the federal 
government retained jurisdiction over the natural 
resources for 25 years. It was not until 1930, after long 
negotiations, that the Natural Resources Transfer Agree- 
ments between the Government of Canada and the Gov- 
ernment of Saskatchewan and the Government of Alberta 
were finally implemented. 


Under those agreements the federal government trans- 
ferred to the Crown in the right of the provinces the 
complete ownership and control of natural resources. 
Alberta and Saskatchewan, therefore, have a valid consti- 
tutional argument not only under the British North 
America Act but particularly in the light of the Natural 
Resources Transfer Agreements of 1930. When the govern- 
ment of Canada now says, “The resources then transferred 
are no longer resources of the province, but belong to all of 
Canada,” it is negating the terms of the Natural Resources 
Transfer Agreements, and in my view that will invite, and 
almost guarantee, a very serious constitutional confronta- 
tion between the provincial governments and the Govern- 
ment of Canada. 


Constitutional issues of that magnitude are not settled 
overnight. If that kind of confrontation develops Canada 
will go through prolonged period of even worse uncertain- 
ty as to what the ultimate position will be in the matter of 
who is going to have control over royalty rates and the 
allocation of revenues from the resource development in 
the years ahead. Here we are, honourable senators, at a 
most crucial period in our history as far as resource de- 
velopment is concerned, when development should be at 
an all-time high but instead it is going down and down 
because of these political factors resulting from unwise 
government decisions. 


In Alberta oil development today is at the lowest point 
in the last twelve years. In the last 18 months, 90 drilling 
rigs have left western Canada. Most have gone back to the 
United States and some have gone as far as the Middle 
East. Over 30 geophysical crews have left and gone to the 
United States. When you lose these highly trained techni- 
cal men you do not get them back overnight. There is no 
way that you can measure the extent of that kind of loss to 
the country as a whole. 


@® (2100) 


In considering the effects of these situations it is perti- 
nent to say a word with respect to the tar sands. You have 
read a great deal recently about the Syncrude project. In 
my view the governments had to rescue the Syncrude 
project because it is essential to Canada’s future energy 
supply that there be another major development of the tar 
sands, both for the oil produced and to gain the additional 
technological information necessary for still further and, 
hopefully, less costly development in the future. However, 
what happened was one of the most ironic situations we 
have had in this country in a long time. The Syncrude 
project could have been developed without one single 
dollar of taxpayers’ money had it not been for the created 
problems to which I have referred which made it impos- 
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sible to finance the project in the private sector. After the 
governments, provincial and federal, created the situation 
that made it impossible to finance the project in the 
private sector, they then used the impasse as justification 
for moving in and saving the project by investing $600 
million of the taxpayers’ money. 


Why do the people of Canada not rise up in indignation 
over this type of folly? Perhaps the answer is rather 
obvious. If the effect were immediate, they would, but the 
adverse effect of what is happening today will not be felt 
by the rank and file of Canadian people until six or seven 
years down the road, when we will have moved from the 
position in which we are exporters of some 800,000 barrels 
of oil per day, on which the Government of Canada col- 
lects $5 per barrel. We will have moved from that position 
to the place where we will be a large net importer of crude 
oil, and we will not be getting it for $6.50 per barrel but 
paying $11.50 or $12 per barrel. 


Think what this will mean to Canada’s balance of pay- 
ments. Already we are in a severe deficit position. When 
we start importing one or two million barrels of oil per 
day at $11 or $12 per barrel, we will be piling up $22 
million to $24 million a day of trade deficit, with no more 
export of oil from Western Canada to offset any part of it. 


But that is not all. Once we become a net importer of oil 
at these higher world prices the cost of every single prod- 
uct produced in this country will be increased. Every 
product contains an energy factor. So often when people 
discuss this problem they talk about the price of gasoline 
for their cars. That is one of the minor factors. Far more 
serious to the standard of living of the Canadian people 
will be the net impact of higher energy costs throughout 
our entire Canadian industry, which will increase the 
price of every product bought in Canada. 


I make so bold, honourable senators, as to predict that if 
this folly is permitted to continue much longer, six or 
seven years from now, perhaps sooner, the people of this 
country will realize the folly that was committed during 
this crucial period in our national history. I would not 
wish to be in the position of the people whose names will 
come to mind at that time, the political leaders, who will 
be blamed and held responsible for creating the situation 
for which the rank and file of Canadian people will then 
be paying, and paying dearly. 


I see one ray of hope in this situation, and with this I 
close. The three political factors with which I have dealt— 
the element of uncertainty, the excessive taxes and royal- 
ties, and political price determination—are all problems 
created by governments. They, therefore, can be corrected 
by the governments which created them, if there is the 
will to do so. If ever this Senate had an opportunity to give 
leadership, it has it in this issue. I hope that when this bill 
is referred to committee it will return with a very clear 
and firm recommendation, if not actual amendments, that 
this royalty provision be removed before even more 
damage is done than has already been done. 


Thank you for your attention. 


Senator Graham: Will the honourable senator permit a 
question? 


Senator Manning: Certainly. 


(Senator Manning.] 


Senator Graham: With respect to the control of natural 
resources, Senator Manning, you spoke of a 25-year agree- 
ment between the Government of Canada and the Prov- 
inces of Alberta and Saskatchewan, which I believe you 
said was entered into in 1905, when Alberta and Saskatch- 
ewan entered Confederation, and extended to 1930. Did 
that agreement also apply to the other provinces of 
Canada? 


Senator Manning: First, allow me to correct your 
assumption. Perhaps I did not make the position clear. 
There was no 25-year agreement. Alberta and Saskatche- 
wan were incorporated as provinces in 1905. The federal 
government retained the administration of the resources 
of both provinces until 1930. In 1930 the Natural Resources 
Transfer Agreements came into effect, which transferred 
all natural resources to those two provinces in perpetuity. 


Senator Flynn: But at the same level as the other 
provinces. 


Senator Manning: The other provinces were not in the 
same position, because they entered Confederation under 
the BNA Act, and Alberta and Saskatchewan were new 
provinces, incorporated in 1905. 


Senator Prowse: The other provinces had the legal right. 
Senator Flynn: That is right. 


Hon. Allister Grosart: Honourable senators, I must say 
that I share with Senator Flynn and others some grave 
concerns with respect to the bill before us. I will say that 
when we hear a speech such as we have just heard from 
Senator Manning, one wonders what the Senate is to do in 
relation to this bill. Are we going to consider it in commit- 
tee, and then report it without amendment, or is Senator 
Manning, for example, right or is he wrong? He has made a 
powerful speech, predicting dire consequences due to the 
legislation before us. I for one hope that in committee that 
position will be clearly put and that whatever cross- 
examination is necessary and available at that time will be 
put against it. It is essential that we have answers to the 
serious criticisms that have been levelled at this bill, not 
only by Senator Manning and Senator Flynn but by other 
speakers. For my part, I find it difficult, in fact impossible, 
to reconcile the stated objectives of the spokesmen for the 
government in the other place with the bill itself. 


The Minister, Mr. Turner, has said that the purpose of 
this bill is “to deal simultaneously with the twin problems 
of inflation and slow growth.” He also said, somewhat less 
than a year ago, that he would be proceeding in the 
budgets on which this bill is based by “cutting taxes 
rather than increasing government spending.” That was 
the statement Mr. Turner made before the Canadian Club 
in Toronto on May 27, and for the life of me I cannot 
reconcile this bill or anything in it with those two stated 
objectives. 


@ (2110) 


When I read carefully Senator Hayden’s excellent expla- 
nation—and it was excellent—I was struck immediately 
by the fact that he had very serious doubts about certain 
aspects of this bill. He found the bill itself “terrifying” in 
its proportions and in contradiction with the earlier assur- 
ances that were given at the time of the predecessor bill 
that, if I may quote him, it would be: 
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—an area in which everything would say what it 
meant, and mean everything it said. 


He had serious doubts whether this bill accomplished that 
purpose, and I share those doubts. 


In looking over the sponsor’s speech, I added up a total 
of 13 major divisions in it. He selected 13 aspects of the bill 
which he felt should be drawn to the attention of the 
Senate, and he made it clear that there were others which, 
for time and other reasons, he was not dealing with. As I 
added up those 13 items, I reached the general conclusion 
that 10 of them offered some tax relief and three did not. 
The 10 were: reductions in the personal income tax, the 
clause relating to interest in dividend deductibility and 
pension deductibility, the new aspects of the RHOP—that 
is the housing bill—the extension of the limits for the low 
rate of income tax deduction for small businesses, the 
retirement saving plan improvements, and some relief in 
the partnership legislation, in the transfer roll-overs, in 
the fast write-offs, and for the construction industry. 


In view of the general statement that the purpose of this 
legislation was to tackle the problems of inflation, unem- 
ployment, and slow growth, I began to wonder to myself if 
there was significant tax relief in this balance, taking 
Senator Hayden’s main point, or whether this bill might 
eventually be increasing the tax load. 


I do not know the answer, because the three areas in 
which there seems to be an increase in the tax burden are, 
of course, the petroleum and mineral resource productivi- 
ty taxation—which has been the main subject of debate on 
this bill both here and elsewhere—the FAPI, which is the 
foreign accrual property income—I do not know why it is 
called “property.” It seems to me to deal with more than 
property. I am speaking of FAPI. The “P” is for “proper- 
ty,” but it seems to deal with more than property. Property 
is a rather incidental aspect of FAPI. There is also the 
compulsory reporting by corporations on an accrual basis. 


I hope that Senator Hayden will add up the pluses and 
minuses. He hinted that he might be able to do this, when, 
on page 612, he said: 


I have figures to show how these changes will affect 
corporations. It would be a fair comment to make that 
in many of the provisions which relate to corporations 
there is an increase in the corporate tax recoveries by 
the government as a result of the changes which have 
been made, and to that extent there is an offsetting of 
some of the concessions which they have made to 
individuals. 


It will be interesting to note what is the nature of the 
offsetting. Is the new tax burden higher than the tax 
relief? What generally is the relation between the two? 
One would hope that the numbers would come down on 
the side of tax relief rather than on the other side. 


One wonders about the statement that in implementing 
the two budgets the government would go in the direction 
of cutting taxes rather than increasing expenditures. How 
do we reconcile this with the fact that again we are faced 
with the largest increase in federal government expendi- 
tures in history—a rise from $22 billion to $28 billion? 
How do we reconcile the emphasis on reduction in person- 
al income taxes with the fact that personal income taxes 
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are increasing? They have increased 40 per cent in two 
years. I am speaking now of the collective burden. 


Will we have what I can only call the charade of saying 
that the government is actually cutting personal income 
tax? Clearly it is not. In four years the government take 
from personal income tax has gone up 100 per cent— 
slightly more in four years. Is this cutting taxes? Is there 
some criterion by which this should be judged other than 
by what I would call the government “take”? It seems to 
me that the government take is the important thing, as 
speakers have pointed out. 


Senator Manning used the figure of 80 per cent of the 
productivity, or rather of employment, in Canada—it is 
almost the same thing—as the contribution of corporate 
expenditure and expansion. How do we reconcile those 
two? We were told also by Senator Hayden that the com- 
mittee had spent some time examining the substance of 
the bill and had reached certain conclusions. I asked him 
last night if it was the intention of the committee in due 
course to let us have the benefit of those conclusions. I 
think his answer was that in general this would probably 
happen, because there would be a report depending on the 
subsequent hearings and the report might or might not 
suggest amendments. He said that we might have the 
report with amendments but not with recommendations, 
because he felt that recommendations were de facto 
amendments. 


Senator Hayden: I know my honourable friend is inter- 
ested in telling the house what I said. When I talked about 
recommendations, I indicated what the result*would be. I 
was discussing the various courses that the committee 
might take. If the report reads differently, then I should 
say that it is not my policy to read the “blues.” If I am not 
reported correctly, it is just too bad. I am not going to 
spend time rereading my speech. What I was saying, and I 
was reading from my notes, was what the effect would be 
if we made recommendations. On the question of the 
consideration which we had given the legislation, and 
possible amendments, I said that these would be con- 
sidered in committee. It depends on what the committee 
decides, whether these are incorporated in any report that 
comes forward. It does not depend on something that I do. 
It is what the committee does. In the ordinary course of 
events, if the committee says, ‘““These amendments should 
go forward as such,” that will be the report of the commit- 
tee. But do not attribute any of these things to me. I was 
explaining possible courses of action. 


Senator Grosart: I am sure I was misunderstood, or 
perhaps I did not say what I meant to say. Certainly my 
intention was not to say that Senator Hayden himself was 
doing these things. Perhaps Hansard will show that I did 
say that the committee might take this action. In any case, 
I do not think that I attributed any prospective action to 
the chairman of the committee. If I did, it was certainly a 
slip of the tongue. 


I again quote Senator Hayden: The committee 
reached some conclusions, and formulated them under 
headings. However, since the bill was on its way to us, 
it was felt that the committee could not properly make 
an interim report to the Senate on the subject matter. 
I discussed the matter—and advised the committee of 
my action—with officials of the Department of 
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Finance. I arranged an appointment so that our staff 
and the senior members of the Finance Department 
who work in the field would have an opportunity of 
seeing what we were proposing, and to study it. 


He went on to say that the appointment was made for 10 
o’clock and lasted all day. That is an obvious indication of 
the importance attached by the officials of the Department 
of Finance to the points put forward by the committee. 


@ (2120) 


Senator Hayden went on to say: 


Therefore, there was complete understanding on what 
the proposals were. It appeared from that discussion 
that some of the proposals were certainly clarifying, 
and the question would be one of what risk there 
would be if we did not deal with those clarifications 
right away and say, “This is on our platter for dealing 
with technical matters in the next series of amend- 
ments.” Some of them could have been dealt with 
administratively. 


I raise this point because of some of the criticisms that 
have been made. Some of them are more telling, in my 
view, than those that have been made elsewhere. I would 
hope that the committee will not proceed on any assump- 
tion that the essential ways in which the Senate might 
amend this bill will be on mere technicalities. I believe it 
has been made clear that there are fundamental proposi- 
tions in this bill that may be very definitely not in the 
public interest. 


Having said that, I might say I have every confidence in 
the committee. I am one of those who have said on more 
than one occasion that in my time in this place nothing 
has been more to the credit of this house than the work of 
the Banking, Trade and Commerce Committee on Bill 
C-259. It is my view—and I believe Senator Hayden sug- 
gested this also—that had the government listened a little 
more carefully and taken more action in respect of the 
proposals and amendments put forward by the committee 
in respect of Bill C-259, we would not have as many 
amendments in this bill, and particularly as many amend- 
ments as there were while this bill was being considered 
in the other place. I doubt that there has been a bill 
containing so many amendments made by the government 
while it was being considered in the House of Commons 
than this one. 


I was one to criticize the fact that the Senate, in respect 
of Bill C-259, at the last moment, in effect, abandoned the 
committee, the committee having actually made recom- 
mendations and proposed amendments, saying they were 
priority amendments. As honourable senators will recall, 
because of the time factor and the pressures to get the bill 
passed, the Senate, in effect, abandoned the committee in 
that it did not insist on those amendments going through. 


I am certainly not competent to say whether or not the 
views which have been expressed during the course of this 
debate are correct, but certainly the fact that they have 
been raised with such emphasis would indicate to me that, 
as Senator Manning said in his concluding remarks, we 
might be on the eve of another great opportunity for the 
Senate. 


Hon. Paul Desruisseaux: Honourable senators, I shall 
try to be as brief a possible, but I want to say a few things 


{Senator Grosart.] 


which I think should be said. My first words, of course, are 
to praise the sponsor of the bill for the clarity and bril- 
liance with which it was presented. 


This is a very confusing bill. It contains 303 pages in all. 
It received third reading in the other place in the late 
afternoon of Thursday, February 27, and was introduced 
in the Senate on Tuesday, March 4. 


I have been informed of a news item delivered over 
radio and television blaming the Senate for sitting only 
three hours and some minutes last week. I have also read a 
Canadian press release in this morning’s Montreal Gazette, 
following the opening of second reading debate in the 
Senate last evening headed, “Tax bill debate begins in 
Senate after week’s delay.” The article goes on to say: 


After more than a week’s delay, the Senate started 
debate last night on the massive income tax bill which 
is holding up rebates to taxpayers. 


It implies, of course, that we are not helping the taxpay- 
ers. This, to me, is as close as one can get to a dishonest 
statement made by people who would be expected to 
report the news exactly as it happens. The article could 
well have been prefaced with the fact that this bill was 
discussed in the other place over a period of months—I 
believe four months—at the end of which it was referred 
to the Senate, where it will be considered in an absurdly 
much shorter time. There is something wrong when people 
criticize the Senate freely without going into a deeper 
study in order to obtain the facts. Instead, the Senate is 
reported—and I say it quite frankly—as being lazy and 
indifferent for not dealing with this bill promptly. I 
believe the author of this news release should answer for 
his peculiar behaviour. 


It is impossible, I believe, to comment on every clause of 
this voluminous bill. That will soon become the work of 
the Standing Senate Committee on Banking, Trade and 
Commerce. This is an important bill and one which will 
leave its imprint on commerce, the natural resource indus- 
try, oil research, producers, and all Canadians. It is of that 
amplitude. 


There is an intent on the part of some to blame the 
Senate for any delay in the processing of the rebate 
cheques. Again, this appears to be unjust. The Senate has 
a job to do and, as in all other matters, it will do its job 
diligently. Bill C-49 will be referred to committee after 
honourable senators have expressed their views on it, and 
given their recommendations during debate on second 
reading. 


@ (2130) 


If the Canadian public had been well informed of the 
content of this bill and its consequences, it would not 
want the committee to proceed lightly with some conse- 
quential amendments. We have no alternative in the 
Senate but to consider fully the objections and the reasons 
for them, and I am sure that those who take the time to 
read some clauses of this bill will agree that much of the 
confusion that exists must be clarified and made 
understandable. 


There is much work to be done on this bill but, thanks to 
the “Hayden formula,” considerable time has already been 
saved. But let no one be fooled. It is not a one-night, 
one-meeting job that is before the Senate and its Banking, 
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Trade and Commerce Committee. It is to be hoped that the 
media will properly inform the public if it wants to fulfil 
its ethical duty. 

[Translation | 


Honourable senators, a few of those who have had the 
floor before me—and here I shall take a few seconds to 
congratulate particularly the previous speakers for their 
speeches, and especially Senator Manning for his very 
relevant remarks—several speakers dealt with the matter 
of oil production and the amendments which will affect its 
price. I had the privilege to hear witnesses, and I was 
impressed by the relevance of some of the arguments put 
forward to the Committee. 


In the last few years, a few federal and provincial 
departments have brought about through their actions 
some uncertainty, as Senator Manning said so well, and 
some difficulty into the consideration of the progress of 
many a development. 


I will at once stress that I am quite at ease to talk about 
it, since I have no interest in oil production, except as a 
Canadian consumer like most of us here, and I am not the 
manager of any oil company, although I do not disregard 
them. 


It has always surprised me to be able to buy in our 
supermarkets bottled spring water, on which there are no 
taxes, at 42% cents to 49% cents a gallon, and to buy gas at 
the gas station at between 68 cents and 72 cents a gallon, 
which amount includes a federal sales tax estimated at 
some 3% cents to 3% cents, plus a provincial tax varying 
from 19 cents to 25 cents—taxes totalling between 23 cents 
and 30 cents per gallon—and to realize at the same time 
that the price of gas includes, in addition, a share of the 
cost of the federal and provincial royalties, plus some costs 
for its distribution and refining. Gas, without taxes and 
royalties, sells at roughly the price of spring water. I find 
it astonishing. 


The oil must be extracted from the soil, then it must be 
refined. Considering that the price of two gallons of oil 
includes the federal sales tax, the provincial tax, that it 
includes provincial and federal royalties, considering the 
long distances it must travel to my tank, oil really does not 
cost much in Canada. Truly, we are privileged. 


Is there anyone who does not know what the cost is in 
European countries which lie much closer than we do to 
oil producing countries? It might be well to remind our- 
selves that those amounts vary from $1.92 a gallon in 
Portugal, $1.60 a gallon in Morocco—which is an Arab 
country—$1.45 in France, $1.67 in Italy, $1.33 in Sweden to 
$1.43 in England. Those figures are dated February 10, 
1975. 


Our oil companies have done more for Canada than, 
unfortunately, we are willing to admit. For almost forty 
years, the stability of which Senator Manning spoke has 
been possible precisely because of the basic rules adopted 
in Canada. But the instability and the systematic harass- 
ment we witness in far too many cases—for success breeds 
envy—are gradually eroding the advantages the consumer, 
especially, enjoyed. I dare say we are unwittingly creating 
oil shortages. 


We treat oil development companies badly. We have 
already seen, as stated by Senator Manning, some rigging 


outfits leave. I am told that in the past year, scores of them 
have left and others have announced their departure. 
Why? Development is more stable and more profitable 
elsewhere. Canada will perhaps allege that we must pre- 
serve our oil deposits. Well, since exploration is slowed 
down, our oil production will be reduced accordingly. 


You may think that I am wandering from the object of 
Bill C-49. Not at all, since it is one of its aspects. There are 
others that are quite important. We cannot overlook its 
implications in such cases, even though we are being 
pressed to railroad the bill and give the taxpayers some 
hope that they will soon receive an income tax rebate 
which, unfortunately, will no doubt be recovered in a 
month or two. 


I think I have said enough about that. I merely want the 
Senate Committee on Banking, Trade and Commerce to 
look fully into this bill so that the Senate may cooperate 
with the Canadian government and pass the best possible 
bill under the circumstances. 


@ (2140) 


[English] 

Hon. Léopold Langlois: Honourable senators, I shall 
take only a few minutes of your time to add a few com- 
ments to those of my honourable colleague, Senator Des- 
ruisseaux. One of the dispatches that he mentioned was a 
news item appearing this morning in the Montreal Gazette, 
in which my name was mentioned. Over last weekend I 
received two telephone calls from members of the Press 
Gallery inquiring as to the reason for the so-called delay 
in the handling of this bill in this house. I informed those 
callers that although the message from the House of Com- 
mons with this bill had been received in this house on 
Tuesday evening, the Senate had not been prepared to deal 
with it last week for several reasons, the first and most 
important being that this is a complex bill of over 300 
pages containing important amendments to our present 
tax law which could not be dealt with on the spur of the 
moment; much preparatory work was necessary before we 
could refer it to the Committee on Banking, Trade and 
Commerce. I insisted that, although the Senate was not 
proceeding with second reading, it did not mean that the 
Senate was not dealing with the bill at all, since this 
preparatory work was done outside the chamber. 


I also added that there was a second reason for the 
actions of the Senate, which was the fact that at least one 
important witness, who had taken an active part in the 
pre-study that had been carried out by the Banking, Trade 
and Commerce Committee prior to the bill’s coming to us, 
was not available and would not likely be available to 
testify before Monday, March 17, and that therefore there 
would have been nothing to be gained by dealing with this 
bill in the house last week. 


Before I made these remarks to members of the Press 
Gallery I had discussed the matter with the chairman of 
the committee, Senator Hayden, who had given me most of 
the information that I relayed to the press. I also called 
the Minister of Finance to explain the situation to him. I 
must say that although Mr. Turner was somewhat disap- 
pointed at the delay, he understood perfectly the situation 
with which we were faced in this chamber. 
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Unfortunately, in the press this morning no mention 
was made of this second reason, or any of the reasons that 
I had given, and it was a straight case of blame being laid 
on the Senate for not dealing with this bill as speedily as 
the Press Gallery would like. 


I do not wish to use unparliamentary language, but this 
reminds me of the old saying, “You are ‘blamed’ if you do, 
and ‘blamed’ if you don’t.” I think that is the situation the 
Senate must face with regard to the Press Gallery. Not 
only do I have no apologies to voice in this respect, but I 
affirm that the Senate is doing its job as it feels it should 
be doing it, and will give good and due consideration to 
this important piece of legislation. 


Hon. Salter A. Hayden: Honourable senators— 


The Hon. the Speaker: I wish to inform the Senate that 
if the Honourable Senator Hayden speaks now, his speech 
will have the effect of closing the debate on the motion for 
second reading of this bill. 


Senator Hayden: Honourable senators, this has devel- 
oped into a very interesting debate, with special emphasis 
on the mineral resources taxation provisions. In all, I do 
not expect to take very much time, but before I reply to 
that phase of the debate, and since it seems to be a time for 
relating experiences with reporters, I should like to men- 
tion one that I have had. 


I had a telephone call from a CTV reporter last Friday, 
and his first question was, “When will the income tax bill 
go to the finance committee of the Senate?” My answer 
was very brief—“Never.” I said, “It will go to the Banking, 
Trade and Commerce Committee. Perhaps you should 
keep more up to date.” There were due apologies, and a 
very curt conversation. 


I had a telephone call yesterday morning from a reporter 
in Ottawa asking me some questions, and I thought the 


language that I used in describing what I thought the 


progress might be was very simple. He asked me for an 
explanation, and said, “You know, I am not very familiar 
with the Ottawa situation because I have been here only 
three weeks.” So, honourable senators, when you start 
measuring what you read in the papers, written by people 
who are alleged to be reporters, and which the papers 
accept and report as being quality material, you must 
always bear this in mind. 


If I were ever to let myself become upset by the things 
that people have said about me, I think I would have been 
a nervous wreck a long time ago. I suppose the appropriate 
motto is, “Where ignorance is bliss it is folly to be wise,” 
and it is easier to write about a subject when you know 
nothing about it than it is when you know something. 


Having said that, my answer to Senator Grosart with 
respect to the reduction in personal income taxes is that I 
estimate the minus to the federal treasury for 1974-75 at 
$415 million, and for 1975-76 at $1,750 million. As far as 
corporations are concerned, the increase in tax revenues 
for the government in 1974-75 is $755 million, and in 
1975-76 it is $425 million. It is obvious from the most casual 
glance at those figures that what I said as to there being 
some offsetting items is correct, and that on the whole the 
reduction in income tax payments by individuals is great- 
er than the increase in amounts collected from corpora- 


(Senator Langlois. ] 


tions by the government. To that extent, if there is an 
argument on figures, you can draw your own conclusions. 


Then Senator Flynn enlarged the scope of the debate. I 
concede that my duty in sponsoring this bill on second 
reading was to explain it. I did that as shortly as I felt it 
could be dealt with, and gave clear explanations. Obvious- 
ly—and I stated this—I did not intend to discuss every 
clause in the bill. I selected the headings which I thought 
might be interesting. As a matter of fact, in my index, 
which I still have before me and on which I tick off each 
item as I discuss it, I had 17 items, and last night I dealt 
with 14 of them. One of those which I did not deal with 
was the one about which Senator Grosart asked his ques- 
tion this evening. At that time I said to myself that I 
would not mention it because I was sure somebody would 
be bound to ask a question about it. Sure enough, Senator 
Grosart did. 


Senator Flynn, in the course of his excellent discussion 
of this bill, said that the measure is totally inadequate. I 
have just one brief comment to make on that point. I 
would suggest that he ask the individuals who in the year 
1974, by reason of the increase in the minimum deduction 
from tax from $100 to $150, will be saved $380 million, if 
they think that the bill as a whole can properly be 
described as totally inadequate. 


@ (2150) 
Senator Flynn: Oh, yes, I would ask them. 
Senator Choquette: He would still ask them. 


Senator Flynn: They do not get as much for their money 
now as they did in former years. 


Senator Hayden: I enjoy interjections, but when my 
friend was speaking, in order to keep his temperature 
from rising, I sat still and listened. Perhaps he will con- 
tent himself for a few minutes until I finish the answer to 
that particular statement. That is only part of it. 


Senator Flynn: You were putting a question to me. 


Senator Hayden: The new deduction of up to $1,000 of 
interest income in 1974 will result in a saving of $230 
million which individuals might otherwise pay. The tax- 
payers’ tax advantage on the registered home ownership 
savings plan will be an estimated $100 million in 1974. In 
1975 the increase in the federal tax cut from 5 per cent to 8 
per cent, with a maximum of $750 and the increase in the 
minimum from $150 to $200, will save $615 million. The 
extension of the interest deduction to include dividend 
income will save taxpayers an additional $10 million. The 
new deduction of $1,000 of pension income will save per- 
sons in receipt of such income an estimated $55 million. 
The ability to transfer to a spouse the unused portion of 
the age exemption will result in a saving for taxpayers of 
$35 million. 


I am sure if we were to ask all those concerned whether 
they would describe this bill as being totally rap aati 
the answer would be a very vociferous no. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear. 
Senator Flynn: It is a good joke. 


Senator Hayden: I wish that in the days when I was in 
closer touch with the people I had as strong a point to 
make to gain favour with them. If I were in that position 
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today, and had to meet an allegation that this bill is totally 
inadequate, I could not ask for a stronger point. I believe 
my honourable friend was referring to the manner in 
which the bill deals with mineral resources taxation, and 
the general discussion of the way in which the govern- 
ment is handling the budgets and spending increasing 
amounts of money on public business. However, so far as 
this bill is concerned, it is only one arm of the whole 
program of the business of government, for which the 
government obtains some of its revenue. Therefore, I con- 
ceive it to be my duty not to address myself to all the 
budgetary policies of the government, but to address 
myself to the policies indicated in this bill. In my opinion, 
that is the right position for me to take. 


Senator Flynn: I do not blame you. 


Senator Hayden: Having said that, I must commend 
Senator Manning on his excellent analysis of the whole 
position in relation to the oil industry in Canada. Much of 
it, but in a less informed and less emphatic manner, I 
stated last night. I said we must maintain a viable 
petroleum and oil industry, or Canada will suffer very 
materially. Senator Manning said the same thing in much 
better words tonight. Senator Manning also said that the 
mineral resource taxation provided by way of non-deduct- 
ibility of royalties—which in the bill is described in very 
broad terms—at this time, and having regard to the course 
of action taken by the provinces, is the expected thing to 
do. When children become bold, rough and unreasoning, 
relevancy does not become very important. It is simply 
that one person makes a move on one side, as the prov- 
inces did, and then there is a counter move made by the 
federal authority that is affected. 


This is the inevitable method, I suppose, that we have to 
accept in political bargaining. The persons who suffer in 
this method of bargaining are the people. In the middle of 
it all are the corporations, the oil companies, which are put 
in the position of determining whether it may be impracti- 
cable for them to make any reasonable exploration 
because they cannot develop enough cashflow and retain 
sufficient earnings to finance exploration. The money 
markets do not present any hopeful way by which they 
can raise money at this time. As Senator Hays said this 
afternoon, drillers from Canada are moving in large num- 
bers to the United States because the price they can get 
there for oil, $10 per barrel, is much higher than anything 
they can get in Canada. 


Also, the method of assessment of what is new oil is 
entirely different in the United States from what it is in 
Canada. You can develop new oil in the United States by 
moving into a proven oil field, whereas in Canada the oil 
which would be entitled to an exploration expense deduc- 
tion must be in an area which has not been developed. 


Honourable senators can therefore see that with all 
these disadvantages at this time, plus the unreasoning and 
unreasonable attitudes of the governments involved on 
this question, the market people who provide the money 
say, “This is a place which we should not go into until 
these problems are resolved.” 


That does not mean that we do not need these provisions 
disallowing royalty payments at this time. This may well 
be said to be part of the squeeze. But as part of the process 
of political bargaining I can only hope that the realization 


will come quickly as to where it is heading. I hope it will 
not be six or seven years, as Senator Manning indicated he 
thought it would be. I would hope that realism might take 
over much more quickly, and that there may come a time 
when the people will see the unreasonableness of the 
attitudes in relation to dealing with oil. If we are going to 
be prosperous in Canada, we must have a good, strong, 
viable petroleum and gas industry operating in this 
country. 


It is all very well to rail at the corporations. I think that 
politicians, many of the people, and at least one political 
party, think that corporations have private gold mines 
tucked away in their backyards, and every time money is 
needed they simply dig some out; that there is an inhaust- 
ible supply. Sooner or later they will have to learn, and 
perhaps learn the hard way, that corporations have to 
have earnings, and the only way they can obtain earnings 
in this area is by exploration and development. Otherwise, 
we are faced with the prospect of reduced production, and 
substantially reduced production, each year; and the 
people of Canada, particularly in the Eastern provinces 
may well be forced into the situation where the govern- 
ment will have to provide subsidies substantially in excess 
of what it is able to get from the export tax imposed at the 
present time. We must remember that the export tax 
which the government imposes at this time is simply a 
levy on oil which is exported to the United States, and the 
transfer of that money to pay for the higher cost oil that is 
delivered to the Eastern provinces and certain portions of 
the province of Quebec. That is the way in which the level 
of cost of oil is maintained at a lower level than it would 
otherwise be. That is a benefit we should weigh for the 
people of Canada. 


@ (2200) 


I am just as anxious as Senator Flynn, Senator Man- 
ning, Senator Grosart and others to know when the real- 
ism is going to come. I do not know how we can contribute 
to it, except by expressing our views in our report that it is 
now time that realism should take over. We can incorpo- 
rate that in our report—the committee can, I should add, 
for the benefit of Senator Grosart. I am merely indicating 
the way it can be done. It does not form part of the bill, so 
we cannot make a recommendation in connection with it. 
We can make observations, which should have great 
public appeal and support. The present situation is utterly 
impossible. The provincial authorities and the federal gov- 
ernment are like kids just let out of school. Suddenly they 
become wild and free and irrational, and one action begets 
a counteraction. 


We are in a position of stalemate now. The provinces of 
Alberta and Saskatchewan and, to some extent, British 
Columbia, have moved in the area of upping very substan- 
tially their royalty payments on the incremental value of 
the oil—that is, on any price increase over the base figure. 
If they increase that more without the positions being 
resolved, nothing is going to be accomplished. There will 
be no deductibility in respect of royalties paid by corpora- 
tions so far as the federal government is concerned. All 
that would be accomplished would be a hastening of the 
day when corporations engaged in this business will have 
to cut down their operations and employment, resulting in 
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a bad economic situation, and possibly at the same time 
more inflation. 


In my view, the criticism of what is going on and the 
rivalry, or whatever you want to call it, between the 
attitudes of the provincial and federal authorities is justi- 
fied. I hope that when the mineral resource taxation provi- 
sion in this bill becomes law, it will have the effect of 
bringing realism to the fore. 


As Senator Flynn and Senator Manning have said—and 
as I have said—there is some cost element in royalties. If I 
have to prove it, my first witness would be the govern- 
ment itself, because it has allowed it over a great many 
years. If we took that cost element as it was in 1973 before 
these various gyrations developed between the provincial 
and federal authorities—that is, 22.8 per cent—as being a 
deductible figure, that would improve the position of the 
oil companies somewhat. It would bring them up with the 
Alberta changes and reductions, and it would give them 
about 86 cents a barrel for oil. That is not a lot of money, 
but as was indicated in committee, a lot of exploration and 
development can be done with even that amount, with the 
expectation that as time goes on there may be light in a lot 
of places where it does not seem to exist at the present 
time. 


Regardless of the criticisms of the bill, it has many 
excellent features, one of which, I think, is the treatment 
of mineral resource taxation, having regard to the end for 
which it was brought in, not in itself for the blanket 
disallowance in royalties. There should be some reason 
applied in that, but I suppose when you are resisting some 
person, whether it is a fight in a hockey game or anything 


else, you give your opponent everything you can, and it 
may be the beginning of a better relationship. 

I intend that everybody be given an opportunity to 
express his views in committee, and whatever the commit- 
tee decides is what will be reported back to the Senate. 


Motion agreed to and bill read second time. 


REFERRED TO COMMITTEE 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the third time? 


Senator Hayden: Honourable senators, I move that the 
bill be referred to the Standing Senate Committee on 
Banking, Trade and Commerce. 


May I just make an announcement? The committee is 
meeting to consider this bill at 9.30 tomorrow morning, 
and we will have the departmental representatives 
present. 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, may I add to 
that announcement? The Senate will meet tomorrow at 2 
o’clock in the afternoon, but in view of the widespread 
interest of honourable senators in this piece of legislation, 
and in order not to cause any interference with the work 
of the committee and allow as many senators as possible to 
attend this important meeting, it is proposed to move the 
adjournment of the Senate early tomorrow afternoon. 


Senator Flynn: At 2.30? 

Senator Langlois: The Senate will adjourn at 2.30, or 
shortly after that. 

Motion agreed to. 

The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 2 p.m. 
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The Senate met at 2 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 
Prayers. 


PUBLISHING INDUSTRY 


NEWSPAPER ARTICLE AND CORRESPONDENCE—FURTHER 
QUESTION OF PRIVILEGE 


Senator Davey: Honourable senators, I rise on a ques- 
tion of privilege. I ask the indulgence of the Senate to 
return just for a moment or two to the matter I raised here 
last week. Honourable senators will recall that the Globe 
and Mail had published a letter to the editor from me 
which had been carefully edited to exclude this important 
sentence: 


Perhaps your about-face on the issue may have some 
connection with the arrival of Globe publisher Briga- 
dier Richard Malone, who announced earlier this week 
that FP Publications had abandoned its attempt to 
negotiate a deal with Time. 


Honourable senators will be interested to know how the 
press of Canada, particularly the Globe and Mail, followed 
up on that story. There was nothing in the Globe and Mail 
that I received here in Ottawa the next morning. However, 
there was a story in the Toronto Star of that evening. It 
was headed, “Globe didn’t show conflict of interest Davey 
Charges”—that is presumably the Star heading, the story 
being by Canadian Press—and I would like to quote the 
statements attributed to Mr. Malone. 


Malone today called Davey’s statements “crazy”. 


Then again Mr. Malone, in a quotation as it appeared in 
the Toronto Star—and I would ask you to mark his words 
carefully—said: 


First of all, we have never had any intentions or 
made any attempts to buy Time magazine or to buy 
into Time. 


A further quotation from Mr. Malone: 


Davey is also well aware that the Globe and Mail is a 
member of the FP group. It is a matter of corporate 
record in Ottawa and it is stated in all our 
advertisements. 


Then, further on in the same article: 


Malone said that the Globe deleted part of Davey’s 
letter “because it was false.” 


Then two days after I raised my point of privilege 
here—this would be the Thursday after I spoke—the Globe 
and Mail finally got around, to the best of my knowledge, 
to dealing with the matter. The heading for this story is, 
“Davey remarks irresponsible, Malone says.” This is not a 
CP story; this is presumably done by a writer at the Globe 
and Mail. 


Again I want to give you a sample of the quotations. One 
was that I was “quite false and irresponsible.” Then: 


28299—45 


Mr. Malone said in a statement— 


And here I am quoting Mr. Malone in his own paper, the 
Globe and Mail. 


—We (FP Publications) have no plans and never had 
any plans for purchasing any interest in Time 
magazine. 


Referring to me, Mr. Malone went on to say: 


He is fully aware that the Globe and Mail has been a 
member of the FP Publications group for many years. 


The article goes on: 


Mr. Malone said this fact is shown on all FP letter- 
heads, rate cards and brochures and is recorded in the 
report of Senator Davey’s committee on the mass 
media. 


Well, honourable senators, I should perhaps be gratified 
that my statement described as crazy one day had become 
simply irresponsible the next. 


I want to repeat and underline two of Mr. Malone’s 
quotations. The first is from the Toronto Star: 


—we have never had any intentions or made any 
attempts to buy Time magazine or buy into Time.” 


And then in the Globe and Mail: 


We (FP Publications) have no plans and never had 
any plans for purchasing any interest in Time 
magazine. 


Honourable senators will appreciate that I want to be 
fair and I want to be reasonable and I also want to ask a 
series of questions of Mr. Malone. 


First of all, did the Globe and Mail, or did it not, carry 
this article on February 25—that is, just three days before 
my letter appeared in the Globe and Mail? The heading on 
this article carried on February 25 in the Report on Busi- 
ness is: “FP abandons plans for Time share.” Now I want 
to read it again and I would ask you to note the present 
tense of the verb. “FP abandons plans for Time share.” 


Senator Molson: What page was this on? 


Senator Davey: This is the Globe and Mail’s Report on 
Business, Senator Molson, three days prior to my letter 
appearing. It says: “FP abandons plans for Time share.” 
Contrast this with his statement “we have never had any 
intentions or made any attempts to buy Time.” 


@ (1410) 


This clipping from the Globe and Mail is available in the 
reading room, and senators can study it. Mr. Malone is 
quoted at some length. The story said: 


FP Publications Ltd. of Toronto has abandoned any 
plan to acquire an interest in the Canadian edition of 
Time magazine and perhaps use Time as the basis for a 
new weekly news magazine with greater Canadian 
content. 
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R. S. Malone, president of FP Publications, said the 
federal government’s latest proposals concerning the 
content required for Time to remain classified as a 
Canadian publication under the Income Tax Act has 
killed FP’s interest in the news magazine. 


And so on. 


The point, of course, is that if the statements contained 
in my letter were either crazy or irresponsible, then what 
about Mr. Malone’s statement in his own newspaper in the 
Report on Business section of the Globe and Mail of Febru- 
ary 25? 


Incidentally, honourable senators, it is a sad fact that 
the grievance I put before you received dramatically less 
attention in the newspapers throughout the country than 
did Mr. Malone’s reply. I continue to believe that if FP 
attempted to make any kind of a deal with Time then that 
fact should have been stated in the Globe and Mail editori- 
al opposing the proposed legislation. 


I wish now to return very briefly to the public’s right to 
know who owns or controls the various media outlets in 
this country. Quoting from the story in the Globe and Mail 
two days after I spoke here, Mr. Malone said, referring to 
me, “He is fully aware that the Globe and Mail has been a 
member of FP publications.” That, of course, is hardly the 
point. Certainly I am aware that the Globe and Mail is an 
FP publication. My concern is that the overwhelming 
majority of readers of the Globe and Mail are not aware of 
the fact that the Globe and Mail is an FP publication and 
that its publisher, R. S. Malone, is also the President of FP 
publications. Mr. Malone, in the Toronto Star, is quoted as 
saying again that I am well aware that they are a member 
of the FP group. “It is a matter of corporate record.” Then 
he says, “It is stated in all our advertisements.” Of course, 
that statement is at variance with the facts. I do not think 
the fact that the Globe and Mail is a member of FP publica- 
tions is stated in all Globe and Mail advertising. I was 
prepared to raise that point, but Mr. Malone qualified his 
statement the next day when he said it is shown on all FP 
letterheads, rate cards and brochures. The point, of course, 
is that the fact that the Globe and Mail is an FP publication 
is not contained in advertising to the public at large; it is 
contained in advertising directed to the advertising 
industry. 


I am not interested in whether FP publications lists the 
Globe and Mail on its letterhead, but I am extremely 
interested in why the Globe and Mail does not list on its 
letterhead, or on its masthead carried every day in the 
newspaper, the fact that it is an FP publication. 


Honourable senators, the Globe and Mail editorials on 
this particular issue are suspect for an altogether different 
reason and one which again, in my opinion, smacks of a 
conflict of interest. Remember that the publisher of the 
Globe and Mail, R. S. Malone, is also the President of FP 
publications. Time Canada and Reader’s Digest are printed 
by Ronalds Federated Limited and its wholly-owned sub- 
sidiary, Evergreen Press. Who owns Ronalds Federated 
Limited? Well, just under 24 per cent of the company is 
owned by FP publications. That kind of percentage is 


sometimes considered sufficient for effective control, and 
if it is not then it is certainly enough for a forceful voice in 
the company’s direction and profitability. R.S. Malone is a 
director of Ronalds Federated Limited and so is Bruce 
Rudd, the publisher of the Calgary Albertan, another FP 
publication. 


I want to make it quite clear that I do not quarrel with 
the fact that Ronalds Federated Limited prints Time. I do 
suggest, however, that the Globe and Mail readers should 
be apprised of this fact when that paper editorializes on a 
matter which is of such obvious self-interest to its 
publisher. 


I wish to apologize for taking up the time of the Senate. 
I would have preferred to have dealt with this matter in 
the pages of the Globe and Mail, but that, apparently, is not 
possible because letters to the editor of the Globe and Mail 
are edited to suit the convenience of that paper’s 
publisher. 


PUBLIC SERVICE 


STRIKE OF GENERAL LABOUR AND TRADES GROUP— 
QUESTION 


Senator Asselin: Honourable senators, I direct a ques- 
tion to the Leader of the Government. I should like to 
know if the government is ready to introduce in the other 
place legislation to end the strike of the general labour 
and trades group of the Public Service Alliance, which has 
now been under way for a few weeks. The President of the 
Treasury Board said two days ago that the government is 
about to present legislation. Can the leader inform the 
Senate as to when that legislation is likely to be 
introduced? 


Senator Perrault: I wish to assure the honourable sena- 
tor that this matter is one of urgent concern to the govern- 
ment, but for a number of reasons I am unable to state 
whether the government is in fact about to initiate early 
action to bring the dispute to an end. 


NORTHWEST TERRITORIES REPRESENTATION 
BILL 


THIRD READING 


Senator Langlois, for Senator Prowse, moved the third 
reading of Bill C-51, to increase the representation of the 
Northwest Territories in the House of Commons and to 
establish a commission to readjust the electoral bound- 
aries of the Northwest Territories. 


Motion agreed to and bill read third time and passed. 
@ (1420) 

Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, I move that the 
Senate do now adjourn until tomorrow at 2 p.m. 


I wish to remind honourable senators that the Standing 
Senate Committee on Banking, Trade and Commerce will 
meet to continue its consideration of Bill C-49 as soon as 
the Senate rises. 

Motion agreed to. 


The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 2 p.m. 
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The Senate met at 2 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 


Prayers. 


IMMIGRATION POLICY 
SPECIAL JOINT COMMITTEE—SENATE MEMBERS 


Senator Langlois, with leave of the Senate and notwith- 
standing rule 45(1) (i), moved: 

That the following senators be appointed to act on 
behalf of the Senate on the Special Joint Committee 
on Immigration Policy, namely, the Honourable Sena- 
tors Benidickson, Cété, Fergusson, Heath, Quart, Riel, 
Stanbury and Yuzyk; 

That the committee have power to sit during sit- 
tings and adjournments of the Senate; and 

That a message be sent to the House of Commons to 
acquaint that House accordingly. 


The Hon. the Speaker: The house has heard the motion, 
which cannot be proceeded with without unanimous con- 
sent. Is there unanimous consent? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 
Motion agreed to. 


NATIONAL DEFENCE ACT AND CRIMINAL CODE 
(TOTAL ABOLITION OF CAPITAL PUNISHMENT) 


BILL TO AMEND—FIRST READING 


Hon. Hazen Argue presented Bill S-23, to amend the 
National Defence Act and the Criminal Code (total aboli- 
tion of capital punishment). 


Bill read first time. 


Senator Argue moved that the bill be placed on the 
Orders of the Day for second reading on Tuesday next. 


Motion agreed to. 


LAW REFORM COMMISSION ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING—DEBATE CONTINUED 


The Senate resumed from Tuesday, March 11, the debate 
on the motion of the Honourable Senator Benidickson for 
second reading of Bill C-43, to amend the Law Reform 
Commission Act. 


Hon. Lionel Choquette: Honourable senators, Senator 
Benidickson certainly went out of his way to find the 
necessary material to enlighten us on this bill. I am sure 
we are all indebted to him for his explanation of this piece 
of legislation. Although it is not a complicated bill, Sena- 
tor Benidickson made it most interesting and I will not 
add too much to what he has already said. 


28299—45% 


The Law Reform Commission, as he has explained, is 
presently made up of a chairman, vice-chairman, two 
other full-time members and two part-time members. The 
bill before us would amend the membership of this com- 
mission to do away with the two part-time members and 
replace them with one extra full-time commissioner. The 
net result would be to increase the full-time membership 
from four to five, but to decrease the total membership of 


the commission from six to five. 
@ (1410) 


It is apparently thought that one full-time member 
would be more useful than two part-time members. Pre- 
sumably, this bill comes as a result of a request by Mr. 
Justice Hartt for additional full-time help. I hope this is 
enough. Mr. Justice Hartt’s commission has done valuable 
work over the past four years. The working papers it has 
produced are of excellent quality. They are refreshingly 
clear and well written. Their recommendations have also 
been characterized by perspicacity and eminent good 
sense. 


Reference to one of the latest recommendations of the 
commission was made in the newspapers from Monday 
until this date, and in the Ottawa Journal of last Monday, 
March 10, we have the following title: “Equal share urged 
for split couples.” I shall read a few lines from the news 
item: 

The Law Reform Commission of Canada said today 
there must be equal sharing of family property—from 
furniture to business assets—upon termination of a 
marriage. The paper calls for a new system which 
would acknowledge that each spouse makes an equal 
contribution to the family fortunes, whether at home 
or in the office, and that each should share in the 
property when the marriage ends. 


That sounds very easy, honourable senators. I can see a 
spouse saying to her husband, “You have $100,000 in the 
bank. I want $50,000 of that $100,000. You also have 10 nice 
houses. I want five of them. Let’s sign a document, and 
that should be the end of it.” It will not be that easy, I am 
sure, and the courts will be called upon to examine many, 
many factors. 


I am sure these will not be all amicable separations. 
There will be divorces, and the courts will have to take 
many factors into consideration, such as the number of 
years the spouses were married, the number of years they 
lived together, the contribution each spouse made to the 
acquisition of assets, the reason for their separation, and 
the grounds for divorce, et cetera, et cetera. 


So if it were as easy as it looks, upon reading some of 
the articles, I could picture some of the girls marrying a 
well to do man and, after a year or two, saying, “Well, 
now, let’s split, and split it right down the middle.” I do 
not think it will be done that way. 


Senator Bourget: Why not? 
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Senator Choquette: The only unfortunate aspect of all 
of this is that the government has not yet seen fit to act 
upon most of the recommendations of the commission. It is 
surely not because they are too busy wrestling inflation to 
the ground. The explanation the Minister of Justice gives 
for his inaction to date is that the commission has pro- 
vided him with no final recommendations. All they have 
put out, says the minister, are working papers which are 
meant to be discussion documents. 


I think it might be interesting to hear both the minister 
and Mr. Justice Hartt when the bill is sent to committee. 
We would want to know from Mr. Justice Hartt if he 
anticipates giving the government any final reports with 
recommendations that are any more specific than the ones 
contained in the already published reports. 


If it is his intention to do so, we would then want to 
know when he considers these final reports might be 
forthcoming. From the Minister of Justice we would want 
to know what he meant when he said that if the govern- 
ment were to work at full speed implementing the ideas 
for change contained in the reports that have already been 
brought out by the commission, “We would be in advance 
of what the public and the interested parties want.” 


Was he saying that the commission’s recommendations 
are impractical, too avant-garde, that the government 
could not really think seriously of implementing them for 
several years? We do not know. If that is the case, we want 
to know. 


If the minister looks upon what is being done by the 
commission as a mere academic exercise, we should all be 
made aware of his attitude, Mr. Justice Hartt included, 
right now. 


Far too many of the studies commissioned by the federal 
government bear no fruit, and that is under any govern- 
ment. The reports lie around in some ministerial or depart- 
mental office gathering dust. The taxpayers’ dollars 
should be treated with greater respect and used more 
wisely. I, for one, consider the work done by the Law 
Reform Commission of great value. I want to see the fruits 
of its efforts translated into law as soon as possible. 


Clause 4 of this bill allows for the chairman or vice- 
chairman and at least one of the other members of the 
commission to be appointed from among judges of the 
Superior Court of Quebec or members of the bar of that 
province. I am not a practitioner in the province of 
Quebec, but I want to add this. A provision of this type 
appeared in the original act. I thought it an eminently 
good idea then, and I still do. 


Honourable senators should be reminded that the Law 
Reform Commission is not only studying criminal law. Its 
first report was on family law, and there are to be others 
on administrative law, expropriation, and commercial law. 
It is imperative, therefore, that there be adequate 
representation from Quebec which operates, in civil mat- 
ters, under a civil as compared to common-law system. 
That two of the five members of the commission be 
experts in civil law constitutes fair and necessary 
representation. 


Clause 7 of the bill causes me some slight concern. The 
purpose of the bill is, in part, to do away with part-time 


{Senator Bourget. ] 


commissioners. I can understand, however, that we might 
want to keep those who are there presently until the term 
for which they were appointed has expired. That, I think, 
is the intent of this clause, but it could be made clearer. 
We could indicate that a person who is presently a part- 
time member of the commission may continue in that 
capacity, but only until the expiration of the term for 
which he or she was appointed. In other words, I want to 
make sure that the present part-time members are not 
permitted to carry on indefinitely. 


All in all, this bill is a good idea. The work of this 
commission is potentially very valuable. Any help we can 
give it so that it can bring its projects to a speedy and 
successful conclusion is to be encouraged. 


On motion of Senator Smith, debate adjourned. 


THE SENATE 


DISTRIBUTION OF DOCUMENT IN CHAMBER—QUESTION OF 
PRIVILEGE 


Senator Lafond: Honourable senators, may I be permit- 
ted to raise a question of privilege at this stage? 


Senator Flynn: You are always entitled to. 


Senator Lafond: As the Orders of the Day were called a 
sheet of paper was placed on our desks. I had not at that 
point an opportunity of being acquainted with its con- 
tents, and I would not quarrel with its contents or other- 
wise. This sheet of paper was placed on our desks by 
personnel of the chamber. There is no indication of the 
source or the origin, and I would like to have an explana- 
tion of its source and the authority for the distribution of 
this document. 


Senator Prowse: Honourable senators, I can solve this 
problem. I hope I have not abused my privileges in this 
respect. I received a copy of the document through the 
mail and I thought it would be of interest to honourable 
senators. I had it duplicated and I arranged for its distri- 
bution. That is as far as I intend to go. I thought honour- 
able senators might be interested in knowing how things 
had been done in other places at other times. If I have 
given offence to anyone, I apologize. 


@ (1420) 


Senator Grosart: Honourable senators, as the question 
of distribution of materials in the Senate has been raised, I 
might say that if the Senate is sitting on Monday next it 
will be my intention to seek permission to place sham- 
rocks on the desks of honourable senators. 


Senator Lafond: So long as we are satisfied as to their 
source—which I am sure we are in the case of Senator 
Grosart. 


BUSINESS OF THE SENATE 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, I move that we 
now adjourn during pleasure to reassemble at the call of 
the bell at approximately 4 o’clock this afternoon. I should 
like to add that the reason for this short recess is to allow 
the Standing Senate Committee on Banking, Trade and 
Commerce to continue its consideration of Bill C-49, to 
amend the statute law relating to income tax, in the 
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expectation that that bill will be reported back to this 
house later this afternoon for further consideration. 


Motion agreed to. 
The Senate adjourned during pleasure. 


At 4 p.m. the sitting was resumed. 


INCOME TAX ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—REPORT OF COMMITTEE 


Hon. Salter A. Hayden, Chairman of the Standing Com- 
mittee on Banking, Trade and Commerce, reported that 
the committee had considered Bill C-49, to amend the 
statute law relating to income tax, and had directed that 
the bill be reported without amendment. 


THIRD READING 


The Hon. the Acting Speaker (Senator Deschatelets): 
Honourable senators, when shall this bill be read the third 
time? 

Senator Hayden: Honourable senators, with leave of the 
Senate, I move that this bill be now read the third time. 


Honourable Senators, I should like to add a few words at 
this time. I am prompted to do so because of the alarming 
and astounding ignorance which exists in portions of the 
public, whose job it is to know what they are talking about 
and to talk about things in a proper way having regard to 
the facts. 


Comment has been going on for some time about the ill 
consideration that we give to bills, and particularly to tax 
bills. In order to refresh the memories of news reporters, 
columnists and announcers—whether they will read it or 
not I do not know—and in order to make it a matter of 
record, I should like to state that this committee and the 
Senate have been living in the area of taxation since 1970. 
We had the consideration of the White Paper which took 
almost three months of study. We wrote a report. We got 
our report out at a substantially earlier time than the 
report of the corresponding committee in the House of 
Commons. Then, when Bill C-259 was introduced in 1971, 
we immediately set up our Banking, Trade and Commerce 
Committee to study the subject matter of the bill. We 
started our hearings in September of 1971 and we con- 
tinued them until December 13, 1971. We heard many, 
many public bodies. We received submissions from many 
more than those who appeared. In the course of our con- 
sideration of that bill we submitted at least three interim 
reports and made many recommended changes, and so on. 


So, when some ill-informed columnist or reporter or 
announcer makes statements to the public in the press or 
on television that we were shirking our duties because we 
only considered the tax bill for three days, in the light of 
these facts you can see how wrong it was and particularly 
so that during that period, in order to help out the mem- 
bers of the public organizations, corporations, et cetera, 
who had difficulties in fitting their times of appearance to 
our time schedule, and in some cases where we were not 
able to finish hearing all the submissions that were sched- 


uled for a day, we would sit in the evenings, many, many 
times. We did that not because we were looking for praise 
or acknowledgment or recognition of any kind from the 
public; we did it because we felt that we had a job to do. 
That is the responsibility I feel, and I have tried to exer- 
cise that responsibility in the Committee on Banking, 
Trade and Commerce. In that regard I have at all times the 
full support of the members of that committee. 


It is most disturbing to find information going out to the 
public at this time by people who were perhaps too young 
even to vote when we dealt with these things. But whether 
they were too young in age or not, obviously today when 
they make statements of that kind they are too immature 
in their thinking and are too lacking in knowledge of what 
is actually the situation. 


I have to make use of an expression I used the other 
night, although I will vary it slightly. It appears that it 
pays to be ignorant so long as you can say something 
which the people will have no way of checking and know- 
ing whether you are right or wrong. But the position that 
you occupy in making such statements is the thing which 
gives a sort of credibility to those statements. I think that 
is unfair. It can be most strongly criticized. But the only 
way that we can do anything about it is by seizing on 
every opportunity to point out what the facts are. 


The other point I wanted to make was that in the course 
of the inquiry in 1971 there was one criticism that we took 
only three days to deal with the bill. So, we were criticized 
for not taking long enough at that time. On this occasion 
the criticism is exactly the opposite, that the bill received 
first reading on Tuesday evening last week but that the 
Senate was not going to consider it until Monday evening 
of this week. This was a terrible faux pas on the part of 
the Senate. We should have been digging into it the next 
day. And yet if you presented the bill to these very people 
who talk so loudly and so senselessly in that fashion, if 
you presented that bill to them, I am sure they could read 
the title and could read the number of pages and would 
understand many of the individual words, but they would 
not be able to stand up in public and make any sense in 
talking about the bill if they had to figure it out for 
themselves. Therefore, I say it pays to try to do some 
research and to educate yourself a bit so that you will be 
able to give informed consideration to a subject matter as 
important as this, one involving subject matters as this 
bill does, many of them in which the public are greatly 
interested. 


Having said that, I want to point out one thing we did 
this time. In the course of preparing for the eventual 
arrival of this bill, immediately after the budget of 
November 18 I made a motion here to refer to committee 
the subject matter of the budget proposals in relation to 
income tax, and any resolutions, bills or drafts of bills 
implementing the budget proposals. 


We commenced as early as December 4. On that day we 
had our first hearing in committee, which was really in 
the nature of a seminar. Our experts were there, and for a 
day, with projectors and slides, they demonstrated to the 
members of the committee the pertinent provisions of the 
bill and what effect they had on individuals and 
corporations. 
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We then went on and heard witnesses. Still in Decem- 
ber, we heard the Canadian Chamber of Commerce and 
the Canadian Petroleum Association. This was at a time 
before Alberta made its concessions to afford some relief, 
as they thought, to the petroleum, oil and mining indus- 
tries, from the provisions in the budget which dealt with 
the non-deductibility of royalties, et cetera. We spent most 
of one day considering all the material which was present- 
ed, much of which was on slides which were projected, 
and we had speakers who illustrated the various points. 


When the Alberta proposals by way of concessions came 
out I invited those people in the Chamber of Commerce 
who had appeared on the earlier occasion to update their 
material and to relate the effect on the conclusions they 
had stated to us to explain what the effects would be, what 
the changes would be, and whether those changes would 
alter the situation in relation to corporations, the federal 
authorities and the provinces. They appeared again at a 
later date in 1975, and made a further submission. We have 
had all this information and these briefs submitted to us 
on Bill C-49. 


We gave full consideration to all of these things, and 
now we have spent a most useful two days with officials 
of the Department of Finance and the Department of 
National Revenue. Before that, in our preparation—that is, 
the preparation the chairman was making with the com- 
mittee’s staff—and while we were analyzing the bill, we 
seized on about 30 points, five of them being points that 
were in the existing law, having been put there in 1971. We 
felt that these things should have been reviewed before 
this time. The rest of them were points that we isolated in 
the bill. 


We prepared a statement of those points, and I then 
arranged a conference with the officials of the Department 
of Finance, to which also were invited officials from the 
Department of National Revenue. Our staff, counsel and 
the accountants, spent a whole day with all those depart- 
mental officials going over all these points, because we 
felt that if we could resolve them in any way it would be 
helpful when we came to consider the bill. 


Having done this, we also acquainted those officials 
with the fact that in committee they would be asked, in 
relation to these points that we would develop, what their 
position was and how they proposed to deal with the 
matters that we raised. 


During the course of the committee’s proceedings, as 
various sections of the subject matters in the bill were 
being discussed, some of these points leaned on those 
particular phases of the bill, and those questions were put 
to the officials. I remember a point that we raised in 1971 
on designated surplus. We put this question: Is it not time 
that we had some definite position in relation to desig- 
nated surplus? The explanation we got, which I thought 
was a reasonable explanation—and which put the case ina 
position where we just could not refuse to pass a bill 
because they did not deal with this particular thing right 
away—was that this was a most complex problem, dealing 
with all the aspects of designated surplus. They said, ““We 
have been studying this matter for at least two years. We 
have not resolved it as yet. Our position vis-a-vis the 
public, vis-a-vis the taxpayers and vis-a-vis the effect of 
foreign income is that we are getting closer to being able 


[Senator Hayden.] 


to deal with it. We do have an understanding of the 
problems, and we can tell you that we are not losing any 
time in trying to understand the matter fully.” 


Other questions that we put to them were on matters of 
interpretation. In some instances we found that the inter- 
pretation which we thought was the intent of the govern- 
ment when the bill was framed in that fashion, but which 
we thought was not clear, was, we were assured, in fact 
the interpretation. I remember the head of the particular 
branch in the Department of Finance which deals with 
corporation taxes giving a definite answer to one question 
respecting a point where there seemed to be a weakness, 
and where there should have been a cross-reference to 
limit the scope of the application of the particular part of 
the bill. He answered frankly, “Yes, a cross-reference 
would facilitate an understanding of the section.” Then I 
asked the official from National Revenue who is charged 
with the duty of administering the act, “Having heard the 
opinion expressed by the head of this particular service in 
the Department of Finance, are you prepared, if this ques- 
tion arises for administrative action in the department, to 
accept his statement?” and he said, “Certainly, that is 
what I would act on.” 


@ (1610) 


This is the kind of co-operation we were getting from 
these witnesses in the last two days, and it marks a 
singular change from the attitude displayed by them in 
1971 when we had to fight every inch of the way and, ina 
number of instances, had to proceed on our own basis. 
Furthermore, when we were considering the legislation in 
1971 it was only in late December, perhaps a week or so 
before we got the bill, that we heard any of the witnesses 
from the Income Tax Division at all because they were 
tied up in the committee of the House of Commons. 


So we have concluded, in relation to these points that 
we developed, that there is good will in the department. If 
there are matters of interpretation, they indicated what 
their attitude would be administratively. One official 
indicated how he would interpret, depending on instruc- 
tions as to intent from the Department of Finance. In some 
instances they went so far as to indicate that these things 
were on their platter, if I can could put it that way. In 
other words, they have certain headings and they said, “In 
this year these are the technical things we are going to 
deal with for clarification in relation to others.” The word 
“platter” is mine, not theirs, but in effect, they said, 
“These are on our platter for the next round of amend- 
ments on the technical aspects of this bill where clarifica- 
tion is needed”. 


We felt in relation to this that we had gone as far as we 
should, and as far as it was necessary to go, to ensure that 
the public was not going to be unduly disturbed if they 
were not dealt with until the next round of income tax 
changes. Furthermore, we did not regard these points as 
being of such substance that we should insist on amend- 
ments at this stage, and delay the passage of the bill. 


I thought that this should be said, honourable senators, 
for those members of the public who are uninformed or 
who do not wish to be informed, but who find it easier to 
formulate their own ideas and who find that there is 
benefit in not thinking and, perhaps, in not being able to 
think as long as they are paid to say some words over 
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television or radio which may be attractive to some of 
their listeners. This is why I have taken a little time to 
give an explanation, and I know that the committee in its 
work carries the approval and confidence of the members 
of the Senate. We operate in such a way as to give as 
honest, capable, adequate and understanding consider- 
ation to all these matters as we feel is humanly possible. 


Hon. Jacques Flynn: Honourable senators, first I would 
like to say that I support the remarks made by Senator 
Hayden in relation to the work of the Standing Senate 
Committee on Banking, Trade and Commerce with respect 
to this bill. I am also satisfied that the committee did as 
good a job as it could in its consideration of the bill, and 
any criticism that may be, or may have been, levelled at us 
in the press is totally unjustified. It has been my experi- 
ence since I came to the Senate that its worst critics have 
usually been appallingly ignorant of the work done by this 
house. 


I have spoken about the Senate on many occasions, 
especially to students. My first question has always been, 
“What do you know about the Senate?” Invariably, the 
answer has been, “Nothing.” So I suppose those who write 
in the style mentioned by Senator Hayden belong to that 
group of people who are easily critical of the Senate 
because they really do not know what goes on here. 


As far as fiscal bills are concerned, in connection with 
which very often the main problems are technical, I know 
that the Senate, and especially the Standing Senate Com- 
mittee on Banking, Trade and Commerce, does an essen- 
tial job, which very often the other place is unable to 
accomplish because of other considerations to which they 
must give priority. As I was going to say yesterday, or the 
day before, although I would not have been speaking of 
the same subject, “Bien faire et laisser braire.” That is a 
French proverb which translates “Let them complain, but 
let us do our job the best way we can.” 


I will not say that I always agree with the manner in 
which the Senate dispatches bills. I merely say with 
respect to this particular bill that I am satisfied that we 
have done what we should. I reserve my right of criticism 
on other occasions, because I am not always in agreement 
with the huge majority in this chamber, which very often 
supports the government a little too—I will not say blind- 
ly—readily and confidently. 


With respect to Bill C-49, the committee held many 
sittings before the bill reached us. After receiving it, and 
after its having been referred to the committee, four sit- 
tings were held. The time that elapsed between the time 
the bill passed the other place and was referred to our 
committee was used specifically to prepare the committee, 
to have our advisers work on the bill on our behalf so that 
we would be well informed before discussing its various 
provisions. 


@ (1620) 


In my opinion, we have done a good job. We are satisfied 
that no amendments are needed at this time. We are 
satisfied that some changes were made in the other place 
which were inspired by some of the recommendations— 
not officially but unofficially—made by the committee 
and its advisers. 


Concerning the general provisions of the bill dealing 
with individuals, I was told by Senator Hayden the other 
day that I was rather harsh in saying it was totally 
inadequate. I meant that it was totally inadequate in that 
the measures laid down by the Minister of Finance to deal 
with inflation would not achieve the purpose. Those meas- 
ures would not relaunch the economy. Yet, at this time 
when we are in a recession and faced with a possible 
depression, such measures are called for. 


I do not disagree that some of the provisions dealing 
with individuals are worthwhile, and I am quite sure that 
half a carrot is better than no carrot at all. The carrots in 
this bill, as have been described by Senator Hayden, are 
welcome. 


Had we delayed passage of this bill for a few more days, 
I doubt whether the refund cheques would have been 
delayed to any great extent. However, in order to avoid 
that criticism, which I consider unfair, unjustified and 
unwarranted, we on this side of the house gave leave to 
proceed with third reading at this time. But I doubt 
whether it would make that much difference whether we 
pass the bill tonight or next week. 


The main problem in the bill does not really concern the 
relieving provisions, the tax concessions provided in the 
bill, because we are all in favour of those. No one is likely 
to oppose a reduction in tax. We are suggesting, however, 
that the reductions are not sufficient. 


The main problem of the bill, as was indicated during 
the second reading debate, is that of disallowance of pro- 
vincial royalties to the petroleum, oil and mining indus- 
tries. That is the big problem with which we have had to 
deal. The others were technical problems, and, as I have 
said, I think we have dealt with them adequately, and 
probably better than could have been done in the other 
place. 


We are now faced with the crux of the problem, of the 
confrontation which exists between the provincial govern- 
ments and the federal government following the energy 
crisis. 

The Minister of Finance, appearing before the commit- 
tee this morning, made some interesting comments. We 
had an interesting discussion. I would describe him as 
being one of the best story tellers I have met, and a very 
good bargainer. There is no doubt about that. 


In explaining the situation, he said that before the 
energy crisis arose the share of the federal government 
and of the provincial governments in the field of resources 
was approximately one to 11—that the federal government 
was gathering about $400 million and the provinces $5 
billion, which is a ratio of about one to 11. He said he was 
not satisfied with that and whether or not the situation 
had arisen, he was hoping there would be a narrowing of 
the gap between the federal government’s share and the 
share of the provincial governments; that he was hoping to 
achieve a ratio of something like one to two and a half, or 
one to three. 


I would qualify that as being hindsight, because I 
cannot see what he would have done if the crisis had not 
arisen or if the provinces of British Columbia, Alberta and 
Saskatchewan had done nothing about the increase in 
petroleum or mining royalties. In any event, he said he 
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considered it essential that the federal government should 
have a bigger share of the revenues from these resources. 


He also said the provinces took unilateral action in this 
regard by increasing royalties, and added that they were 
too greedy. However, it has to be remembered that only 
three provinces could be found guilty of that. The decision 
of the federal government affected all provinces in the 
same way, and to my thinking there was no justification, 
as far as the mining industry was concerned, to act as the 
government did. Whether the decisions of Alberta and 
Saskatchewan with regard to oil were justified, whether 
they went too far, whether they were too greedy, is a 
problem that can be discussed, and I do not see that the 
viewpoint of the federal government is necessarily entire- 
ly correct. 


As was pointed out by Senator Hayden, I do not see why 
the federal government did not consider the level of the 
provincial royalties that existed prior to the crisis, prior to 
the increases made by Alberta, British Columbia and Sas- 
katchewan, as justified, since it had considered them as 
justified until that time. 


With regard to this problem, I should like to remind 
honourable senators of what Senator Hayden said in his 
speech when he sponsored the bill. As reported at page 610 
of Hansard he said something which I quoted when I spoke 
on second reading, but which I want to repeat now: 


It therefore appears that in the interests of preserv- 
ing a viable oil and gas industry in Canada, as a 
matter of simple justice and equity, and as a step 
towards a compromise with the provinces in this area, 
the proposed legislation might either be changed so as 
to restrict the add-back to Crown royalties levied in 
excess of the royalty rates prevailing at December 31, 
1973, or suspended in its application until after April 
15, 1975, at which time further federal-provincial talks 
are scheduled. 


I now want to remind honourable senators of the views 
expressed by Senator Manning, a former premier of Alber- 
ta, when he spoke on Tuesday. At page 634 of Hansard, 
after discussing all the implications of the decision of the 
federal government, he said: 


If ever this Senate had an opportunity to give lead- 
ership, it has it in this issue. I hope that when this bill 
is referred to committee it will return with a very 
clear and firm recommendation, if not actual amend- 
ments, that this royalty provision will be removed 
before even more damage is done than has already 
been done. 


Need I remind honourable senators that Senator Hays 
and Senator Prowse, when speaking on the same matter, 
expressed views in the same vein. I have not heard a word 
in this chamber supporting the decision of the 
government. 


Senator Perrault: You will. 


Senator Flynn: From you? Well, it’s about time. I 
thought you would have come to the rescue much sooner. 
In any event, if it is only to rally the troops it is not very 
useful. It may be very practical, but it is not very useful to 
the debate. 


(Senator Flynn.] 


@ (1630) 


In any event, I say that the result of this decision, as 
was shown in committee, is that the industry is one suffer- 
ing from an unfortunate confrontation between the feder- 
al government and the provincial governments. There is 
no denying that fact. Fears have been expressed by Sena- 
tor Prowse, Senator Manning, Senator Hays, Senator 
Hayden and others that in the present situation if nothing 
is done in the near future the uncertainty will make a 
viable oil industry an absolute impossibility, and will 
destroy our hopes for adding to our proven reserves which 
apparently will last for only six or seven years. 


I see that Senator Lamontagne doubts the validity of 
what I have just said. Nevertheless, everyone seems to 
agree that we have only six or seven years left. If that is 
not his view, I would certainly agree to hearing him 
express his views. 


Senator Lamontagne: We have insufficient reserves to 
meet our requirements, but that does not mean we will not 
have any oil eight years from now. 


Senator Flynn: The point is that if we are not able to 
gather the necessary money to explore for any new oil, 
that will be the case. If we are to continue using the 
proven resources because the climate does not favour 
expansion or exploration, then that will be the case. That 
is what I am suggesting to you, nothing else. 


The only way to encourage exploration is to end the 
feud between the federal and provincial governments. 
Surely, there is no doubt about that. 


The minister said this morning that the provinces had 
taken unilateral action. I say that that is true possibly for 
Alberta, Saskatchewan and British Columbia, but that is 
not true for the other provinces. In any event, it is certain- 
ly not true as far as the mining industry is concerned. But 
what is true is that the federal government has taken 
unilateral action in deciding to disallow royalties. After 
all, this is an area of provincial competence. There is no 
doubt that under the Constitution the resources belong to 
the provinces and that the rights related to resources 
belong to the provinces. It is all very well to say that the 
provinces should not try to circumvent the limitations 
entailed in strict “royalties,” but what is the federal gov- 
ernment doing now by proposing the disallowance of the 
royalties as a federal tax deduction, if not circumventing 
the spirit of the Constitution? It does not suppress provin- 
cial royalties. What it does is to say to the industry, 
“Because the provinces are asking you for more, we are 
asking you for more.” So it is on the back of industry that 
the battle is to be fought. It is not against the province 
directly that the federal government is acting. It is against 
the taxpayer; it is against the corporation engaged in the 
mining, petroleum and oil industries. That is what the 
government is doing, and it has been expressed very well 
and very clearly by Senator Hayden that the government 
is not really sincere. It is only trying to give itself a strong 
bargaining position. That is its principal purpose in this 
exercise. 

I for one do not think that that is the proper way for a 
matter of this importance to be dealt with. It is for these 
reasons that I think it belongs to the Senate, which has a 
special responsibility so far as the Constitution is con- 
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cerned and so far as the rights of the provinces are con- 
cerned, to try to attenuate the position of the federal 
government. We should tell the federal government not to 
be so inflexible. We should urge it to be ready to compro- 
mise. It is for this reason that I think the idea which was 
expressed in the other place, and repeated by Senator 
Hayden in particular, should be acceptable to the Senate, 
namely, that these provisions should not be proclaimed 
before the federal-provincial conference takes place. 


If we were to add to the bill a provision which would 
say that the provisions dealing with deductibility will not 
come into force before April 15, 1975—that is, five days 
after the federal-provincial conference—then I think the 
provinces could come to Ottawa with more hope, and 
probably the federal government would be inclined to be 
more conciliatory with regard to the viewpoints of the 
provinces. 


For these reasons, which should appeal to all members 
here, and which do not complicate, I suggest, the problem 
of the federal government, I think such amendment 
should be made. 


If in the end the federal government thinks it has to act 
as is proposed in this bill, it will still have the right to do 
so on April 15. But, at least, it will have had in the 
meantime the opportunity to consider the full weight of 
its decision. Nothing will be complicated if the act is 
amended by suspending the coming into force of these 
provisions until April 15. 


MOTION IN AMENDMENT NEGATIVED 


Senator Flynn: Therefore, I move, seconded by Senator 
Grosart, that the bill be not now read the third time but 
that it be referred back to the Standing Senate Committee 
on Banking, Trade and Commerce with the instruction: 


That clause 4 of the bill be amended by adding 
thereto, next after line 8 on page 7, the following: 


“(6) Subsections 4(2) and (5) and subsections 7(1) 
and (5) and any other provision of this Act to the 
extent that it is necessary and incidental to or 
consequential upon those subsections or any of 
them shall not come into force and have effect as 
law except upon proclamation of the Governor in 
Council following upon the expiration of the 15th 
day of April 1975.” 


I have several copies of this amendment, which I would 
like to distribute to all members of the Senate who desire 
to read it. It is quite clear that the effect would be salu- 
tary. The federal government would cease to look uncom- 
promising, and therefore would afford a ray of hope to the 
provincial governments as they look forward to the con- 
ference in Ottawa on April 9 and 10. 


I think this is the occasion which Senator Manning said 
the Senate should not miss. 

The Hon. the Acting Speaker (Senator Deschatelets): 
Honourable senators, with leave of the Senate, it is moved 
by the Honourable Senator Hayden, seconded by the Hon- 
ourable Senator Langlois, that this bill be now read a third 
time. 

In amendment to the motion, it is moved by the Honour- 
able Senator Flynn, seconded by the Honourable Grosart, 
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that Bill C-49 be not now read a third time, but that it be 
referred back to the Standing Senate Committee on Bank- 
ing, Trade and Commerce with the instruction: 


That clause 4 of the Bill be amended by adding 
thereto, next after line 8 on page 7, the following: 


“(6) Subsections 4(2) and (5) and subsections 7(1) 
and (5) and any other provision of this Act to the 
extent that it is necessary and incidental to or 
consequential upon those subsections er any of 
them shall not come into force and have effect as 
law except upon proclamation of the Governor in 
Council following upon the expiration of the 15th 
day of April 1975.” 


Is it your pleasure, honourable senators, to adopt the 
motion in amendment? 

Some Hon. Senators: Agreed. 

@ (1640) 

Senator Lamontagne: Honourable senators, I just want 
to ask a question of the Leader of the Opposition. I am 
sure he is aware of the round of discussions and consulta- 
tions which was conducted between May and November of 
last year by the Minister of Finance with all the provinces 
separately. While we have heard during this debate about 
the concession which has been made since then by the 
Alberta government, we have not heard very much about 
the concessions made by the federal government between 
the budget of May last year and the November budget. 
Could the Leader of the Opposition explain to us the 
concessions made by the federal government between the 
May budget and the November budget? 


Senator Flynn: Well, the concessions made by the feder- 
al government are about the same as those made by the 
provincial government—that is, from a practical or arith- 
metical point of view—but the problem constitutionally 
and practically, as far as confrontation is concerned, posed 
by the adoption of this bill remains the same. 


Hon. Raymond Perrault: Honourable senators, frankly 
I had not expected to see resurrected from the grave an 
amendment that had already been defeated in committee. 
This proposal which was first advanced in the committee 
study has risen like a phoenix from the ashes. 


First of all, I think we should attempt to establish what 
we have here in this discussion, this dialogue, that some 
have even described as a “confrontation” between the 
provincial governments and the federal government. I 
think we all agree that there is a necessity to establish in 
this country a good base, a positive base, for the establish- 
ment of the resource industries wherever they may be. 
There is no question about our belief as Canadians that we 
want to see viable oil-producing and mining companies in 
our nation. We want to achieve objectives such as self-suf- 
ficiency insofar as it is possible in the matter of develop- 
ing oil and natural gas resources. We want to see a maxim- 
ization of the mineral resources which we have in this 
nation for the benefit of all Canadians, and fundamentally 
we are interested in the employment and prosperity which 
these industries offer. 

I think it should be made very clear that the position of 
the federal government—not only the present government 
but preceding governments of other political persua- 
sions—has been to encourage the orderly development of 
these industries. 
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Canadians who remember the early 1960s will recall that 
the western provinces—and I come from a western prov- 
ince—approached the federal government in 1961, when 
the government in power was not of the same political 
persuasion as are most of the members of this house, and 
said, ‘We require more than the world price for our oil in 
order to achieve and establish a viable oil industry in 
Canada. We need help; we need assistance in the matter of 
merchandising and marketing that oil in other parts of the 
country.” That assistance was given to the oil industry by 
the taxpayers of Canada, and it was continued despite a 
change in government which occurred later in the 1960s. It 
was continued because the new government also recog- 
nized the desirability of establishing and developing a 
strong oil and energy industry in this nation. 


We have heard a remarkable speech by the Leader of the 
Opposition this afternoon. 


Some Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


Senator Perrault: But really—and incredibly—it urged 
a one-way “ceasefire.” It echoed the position of some 
provincial governments that “heads we win, tails you lose” 
as far as the federal government is concerned. I am con- 
cerned however, about Senator Flynn’s ideological purity 
in view of the great testament of faith by the leader of his 
party on June 29 of last year, when he said that the federal 
government has a responsibility to take action “if some 
provinces are trying to take too much or are eroding in a 
significant, or improper, way the tax revenues of the 
federal government or the right of the federal government 
to share in the profits of those corporations.” 


Now, the word “royalty” has been bandied around this 
house with great free feeling and passion this afternoon. It 
has been discussed as a word—a concept—which is almost 
enshrined in federal tax deduction agreements with the 
provinces, that there is something almost sacred about 
so-called “royalties,” and their deductibility, which have 
existed for a number of years and not recognized until 
relatively recent months. And now the federal government 
has been condemned for, supposedly, disallowing certain 
“royalties” imposed by certain brave little provinces. 


In April of 1974 the price of Canadian oil was increased 
from $3.80 a barrel to $6.50 a barrel as a result of the 
conference of first ministers on March 27, 1974. If existing 
provincial royalty systems—these royalties about which 
we have heard so much from the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion—had remained unchanged, the percentage of revenue 
going to provincial governments would have increased by 
31 per cent and the federal share would have increased by 
13 per cent. 


Senator Flynn: From what? 


Senator Perrault: As a result of the increase in oil 
prices from the existing scale. 

Senator Flynn: But 13 per cent from what? 

Senator Perrault: I am simply setting forth the figures 
which would have prevailed on a percentage basis of 
division with the advancement from $3.80 to $6.50 per 
barrel—presumably, percentages which would have been 
in the same general area as before. 


Senator Flynn: The federal share would have more than 
doubled. 


[Senator Perrault.] 


Senator Perrault: We are talking about percentages. 
Senator Flynn: Yes. 


Senator Perrault: But a new development occurred, and 
what we saw after that date, when the energy crisis began 
to develop in earnest, was that several provinces moved to 
increase substantially their taxes, royalties and other 
levies. Some of them saw, in the increased price of oil 
throughout the world, an opportunity for a vast increase 
in their provincial coffers. This was a human reaction on 
their part. They saw a way to bring many millions of 
dollars into their provincial coffers. But at that point, this 
system of so-called “royalties” became something quite 
different from mere royalties. Through an elaborate 
system of royalties, imposts and other charges—perhaps a 
different system of royalty deduction in Saskatchewan 
and socialist British Columbia than in Alberta—there was 
a “variation on a theme” from place to place. 


@ (1650) 
Senator Flynn: We did not say socialist Alberta. 


Senator Perrault: I did not say socialist Alberta—but at 
times they seem to have some socialist ideas. 


Senator Asselin: It is a good government. 


Senator Perrault: What we saw—and the Leader of the 
Opposition is realistic enough to admit this—was the prov- 
inces sitting down, and collectively and individually 
working out various schemes and ways to increase their 
share of oil revenues. They said, ‘We will broaden the 
concept of ‘royalties,’ and thereby get more money, and 
Ottawa’s share will be reduced.” That is the simple fact of 
the matter. 

As a matter of fact, the efforts of the provinces in 1974 to 
find ways to increase their take from oil established a new 
record in Canadian ingenuity. The provinces developed 
more ways to get money out of the federal government 
than Heinz has invented pickles. 


For example, the province of Alberta, which is governed 


‘by a party of the same political persuasion as the honour- 


able Leader of the Opposition, established a so-called 
“incremental royalty.” This “incremental royalty” ave- 
raged 65 per cent of the increased price of oil. In Saskatch- 
ewan, the royalty was equivalent to 100 per cent of the 
increased price. In British Columbia, new and heavy roy- 
alties on oil announced by the B.C. Petroleum Corpora- 
tion, a governmental entity, proposed to appropriate most 
of any increase in the price of gas. 


Is the Leader of the Opposition seriously suggesting 
that all of these huge increases should have been fully 
deductible from federal taxes to be paid? Of course he is 
not. I notice that he is not even listening. 


Senator Flynn: Oh yes, I am. I was trying to calculate 
the figures you are throwing at us. 


Senator Perrault: I hope the honourable Leader of the 
Opposition jots them down, and recants what he said 
earlier. But the result of the new provincial actions would 
have been, even according to conservative mathemati- 
cians—with a small “c” and a capital “C”—a disastrous 
erosion of the federal corporate tax base. 


Senator Flynn: What would you have lost? Not a cent. 
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Senator Perrault: The Leader of the Conservative Party 
in November 1963, when he was Premier of Nova Scotia—I 
hope his words will be noted—said this: 

The federal government must retain a sufficient por- 
tion— 
A sufficient portion. 


—of the tax fields in Canada to enable it to discharge 
its direct constitutional responsibilities, and to assist 
provinces with low tax potential so as to enable them 
to furnish a national standard of service to the 
Canadian citizen residing within their boundaries. 


Of course, that is a good, Canadian, realistic, and eminent- 
ly fair statement. Yet this afternoon the Leader of the 
Opposition argues against his own leader’s outspoken 
philosophical dissertation of 1963. 


Senator Flynn: You always get more in taxes. 


Senator Perrault: What would happen to the federal 
share of revenue? The royalties which you ask Parliament 
to, in effect, reject, even for a limited period of time, 
would have done this to federal revenues: the federal 
share of petroleum production revenue would have gone 
from 13 per cent to 6 per cent. In the last nine months of 
1974 alone the provincial share would have gone from 31 
per cent to 42 per cent, at a time when more and more of 
the provinces are asking for more and more assistance 
from the federal government—a government which is 
being attacked by the party on the other side of the house 
as being allegedly “profligate” and “wasteful” in its ex- 
penditures because it has had to increase its budget in 
great measure to help the provinces. By the end of the 
decade the federal share would have gone down to 8 per 
cent, the provincial share would have gone to 47 per cent, 
and the industry’s share would have been 45 per cent. 


Despite all this, the federal government has been 
described this afternoon as the entity which is attempting 
to discourage the development of a viable oil industry in 
Canada. The figures show that the honourable Leader of 
the Opposition would have the provincial governments get 
47 per cent, industry 45 per cent and the federal govern- 
ment only to 8 per cent. Yet his own Leader says that the 
government must retain a sufficient portion of tax fields 
in Canada to assist the provinces of this country. 


Senator Flynn: Did you need more last year? 


Senator Perrault: If we had continued the deductibility 
of these so-called provincial revenues or provincial royal- 
ties—and remember, they now come in a number of new 
guises—and if we had foolishly abolished all other tax 
incentives extended to the petroleum industry and had 
taxed companies at the standard corporate rate, we would 
still be far short of achieving a fair share of reasonable tax 
revenue. In these circumstances, leaving royalties deduct- 
ible but ending all other incentives to industry, the federal 
share of income earned in Alberta would be only 12 per 
cent, and in Saskatchewan 3 per cent or 4 per cent. 

Is this seriously the kind of thing that eventually we 
want to occur? No one denies the fact that on April 15, or 
in early April, there will be a conference held at which 
there will be differences of opinion between the provinces 
and the federal government. After all, the people at vari-- 
ous levels of government at sessions of this kind meet 
together to attempt to achieve good solutions. In saying 
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this, no one can seriously argue that the federal govern- 
ment does not have a valid case, in view of what almost 
constitutes a royalty revenue raiding operation by some 
provinces on the federal treasury. 


Senator Flynn: Because someone acts improperly do 
you think the federal government should do the same? 


Senator Perrault: I would ask the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion how he can possibly say that the federal government 
is guilty of unilateral action in disallowing royalties—and 
I took down his words, delivered with great passion—in 
view of the unilateral action taken by the provinces to 
decimate the federal tax base at a time when more and 
more below-income Canadians urgently require federal 
programs to bring them up to a decent living level. 


Then we heard the words, “a viable oil industry will be 
made impossible.” A viable oil industry is not being made 
impossible at all. Indeed, it has been the federal govern- 
ment which has undertaken all of the useful initiatives to 
this time, although admittedly there has been some coun- 
terpart action recently in the province of Alberta. 


Senator Flynn: Syncrude? 


Senator Perrault: A number of initiatives have been 
commenced by the federal government to make it possible 
for the oil industry and mining companies of our nation to 
be prosperous and viable. 


We have been asked by the Leader of the Opposition for 
a postponement. I want to repeat what I said earlier. This 
would be a one-way ceasefire by the federal government, 
with that same government cast as the victim on barbed 
wire in no-man’s land. The provinces have already had in 
place for some time higher royalty provisions. The prov- 
inces have been pulling in that money for several months. 
The provinces acted unilaterally and without consultation 
with the federal government, and those of us who serve in 
Parliament, the national forum in this country, must take 
responsible action to protect the best interests of the 
Canadian people. The federal position is not new, not 
unknown to the Canadian people. Indeed, they had a 
chance to consider it well before the last election. The 
federal position regarding non-deductibility was made 
clear in the Minister of Finance’s budget of May 6, 1974, 
and, encouragingly enough, it was endorsed by the 
Canadian people in the July federal election. 


@ (1700) 
Senator Flynn: Certainly not by the Western provinces. 


Senator Perrault: And the election saw a heartening 
result. 

The provision in this measure before the house is not a 
surprise to anybody. In addition, there are important reve- 
nue considerations. If there were a delay in implementing 
these provisions for the fiscal year 1974-1975— 


Senator Flynn: That is not the case. 


Senator Perrault: It is estimated that there would be a 
$300 million loss in revenue if there were to be a postpone- 
ment. That revenue loss would be not to the provinces— 
not to Alberta, British Columbia or Saskatchewan—but to 
the federal government. That would be a loss to all of the 
humane programs which parliamentarians here have 
voted on in recent weeks and months. 
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Senator Flynn: I deny that. 
Senator Lamontagne: Including the oil companies. 


Senator Perrault: The Leader of the Opposition says he 
denies that, but he has not produced any statistics or facts 
to prove otherwise. 


Senator Flynn: If the act comes into force on April 15, 
what difference will it make? 


Senator Prowse: If it makes no difference, why worry 
about it? 


Senator Perrault: As Senator Prowse has asked: If it 
makes no difference, why is the Leader of the Opposition 
concerned? 

Senator Flynn: Because Senator Prowse is concerned. I 
was trying to share his concern. If he is not, that is 
another thing. 


Senator Perrault: In the November budget, the Minister 
of Finance indicated that the federal government’s readi- 
ness to pull back significantly was a valid, sincere offer to 
help resource industries in this country. He proposed a 
two-stage reduction in the federal corporate tax on 
petroleum companies from 30 per cent to 25 per cent by 
1976, and restoration of the 100 per cent write-off for 
exploration expenditures incurred by mining and 
petroleum companies from the 30 per cent rate proposed in 
May. 

By comparison with the May budget, honourable sena- 
tors should recall, these measures would improve the posi- 
tion of the oil and gas companies in 1974 by about $100 
million, and that of the mining companies by $15 million. 
On balance, the resource industries would be about 25 per 
cent better off in 1974 than would be the case under the 
May measures. 


Over the period from 1974 te 1979, the effect of these 
November measures would be to reduce the federal share 
of petroleum production income to 18 per cent, from the 23 
per cent share which would have resulted from the May 
proposals. The industry share of production income would 
increase from around 24 per cent to 29 per cent, and the 
provincial share would remain unchanged at around 53 per 
cent. 


That appears, I think, to most of us in this house, to be 
an eminently fair proposal. Over the six-year period the 
federal share of revenues would be reduced from the $9.5 
billion, that would have resulted from the May measures, 
to $7.5 billion, a decrease of $2 billion. It should be appar- 
ent, therefore, that in both relative and absolute terms the 
federal government has moved back very substantially. 
Yet we hear the federal government accused of a “unilat- 
eral action” which is “going to destroy”, a viable oil indus- 
try. Well, those remarks are totally fallacious, and are 
simply not supported by any evidence at hand. 


Honourable senators, I want to conclude by saying that 
the federal government has undertaken almost all of the 
initiatives to help the resource industries in this country 
since the beginning of this dialogue with the provinces 
about resource taxation. An important meeting is going to 
be held on April 15—a first ministers’ conference. It is 
impossible and, in my view, indefensible, to have the 
federal government go into those negotiations with the 
provinces with both hands tied behind its back. These are 


(Senator Perrault. ] 


fair and equitable tax measures for the good of the people 
of Canada, and I would ask all members of the Senate— 


Senator Asselin: Of your party. 


Senator Perrault: —to reject this amendment, because 
it has no justification in reason or good common sense. 


Hon. J. Harper Prowse: Honourable senators, I do not 
propose to delay you very long, but what we are talking 
about here is holding up a bill in a way that is just going 
to gum up everything. 

Senator Flynn: We are not holding up a bill. 


Senator Prowse: Let us pass it. For how long would we 
hold it up anyway? Six weeks. There are going to be 
negotiations; there are going to be continual negotiations. 
If those negotiations come off well, then when they are 
finished everybody who took part in them is going to be 
disappointed. The only way anyone can be satisfied with 
the negotiations is if he gets everything he asked for. If I 
go into a series of negotiations and get everything I ask 
for, then I know I have been a damn fool because I should 
have asked for more. That is what is going on between the 
federal government, the provinces and the oil companies, 
except that the oil companies scream the loudest. 


The best example of this was provided by my good 
friend, Senator Hays, the other afternoon. As reported at 
page 620 of Hansard, he said, “Today we sold oil in Chicago 
at $12.65 a barrel.” I do not think they sold oil in Chicago 
at that price, but perhaps they did. They paid the five 
bucks to the federal government out of it. The same 
honourable senator went on to say that that left them, 
when all was finished, with $1.48 per barrel. 


What he did not tell us was that over the past 20 years 
they have been making money by selling oil at less than $3 
a barrel. All of a sudden, because the people in the Gulf 
states got smart and realized it was their oil, and that they 
had a right to set a price on it instead of the oil companies, 
the price was bumped up all around the world. This was 
not just because they were going to need more. 


The honourable senator also said that his company had 
spent $100 million looking for oil, and had done very well. 
From where did they get the $100 million? They got it 
from selling Canadian oil at less than $3 a barrel. Every 
one of the oil companies that are screaming their ears off 
about being wrung dry is reporting profits that are about 
200 per cent more than those in any other year in their 
history. 

When you have had something to do with these oil 
companies you watch them, you do not pay too much 
attention to what they tell you; you just write down the 
figures, go to a good accountant, and check them out, and 
make up your own mind. Because of the laws of libel you 
do not say what you think. 


Senator Manning told a sad story about what was going 
on with regard to the poor oil companies. He had nerve 
enough to stand in this house and say that we have had in 
Canada an oil price that has been set by free competition 
in the world market. If you suggested to one of the major 
oil companies that for one short week they might have to 
operate under a system of full and free competition, they 
would all die of heart attacks. They have never competed 
in their lives. They do not know what the word means. 
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The price has been manipulated and set by them. With a 
great respect for them and the reasonableness they have 
shown, I must say I think it was because they had sense 
enough to know that if they did not do so someone else 
would do it for them. 


@ (1710) 


Let us not cry for the oil companies here. They are quite 
capable of crying for themselves. They have been doing so 
for years. They have been leading governments around by 
the nose, who all the time thought they were being taken 
quietly to a picnic. The oil companies have done fine. 


Senator Manning said we must not have politically set 
prices. Will he tell me what the dickens is the difference 
between the price set by the oil companies in combination, 
which is permitted and approved by government, and the 
price which is set by government itself? The difference is 
that in the second case you have to go back and justify 
before the people why you have done it, but when the 
price is set by the companies, with your quiet and under- 
the-table approval, you can pretend that you do not know 
a thing about it, that it was set by the market. 


So far as Alberta is concerned, I should like to see that 
province getting a little more, but we have to be fair. Up 
until this year, as an Albertan I paid the highest rate of 
income tax in the Dominion of Canada. Our provincial 
income tax has been the highest of any province in 
Canada. Next year it is going to be 5 per cent lower—in 
fact, it will be the lowest in Canada; 10 per cent or even 11 
per cent lower than it has been. I am not sure that that is 
the right use for the money, but I can argue about that 
somewhere else. 


Alberta has $1.5 billion flowing out of its ears from an 
arrangement under which it says it has been robbed by the 
federal government. I do not think that that is really so 
bad. Anyway, the federal government is going to that 
meeting knowing a lot more than they have in the past— 
and if they listen to me they will know an awful lot more. 
The provincial governments are going to go there, and 
they are going to know what it is all about. I suggest that 
we should let negotiations take place between the govern- 
ment of Canada and the governments of the provinces, 
that we get on with our business, and that we pass this bill 
so that the people who are waiting for their refunds can 
get them. 


Hon. Allister Grosart: Honourable senators, I rise, of 
course, to support the amendment moved by the Leader of 
the Opposition. Perhaps I should immediately dispose of 
one argument against it. I do not know whether it was 
meant to be a serious argument against it or not, but it is 
one that holds little water anyway. I am referring now to 
Senator Prowse’s suggestion that if this amendment were 
passed by the Senate it would hold up the bill. Perhaps he 
did not read the amendment too closely, but it makes it 
very clear that if it were passed it would not hold up this 
bill for one minute. 

As I have said, I support the position taken by the 
Leader of the Opposition, and I support the “phoenix 
rising from the ashes.” I think that if the Leader of the 
Government looks up that allusion he will perhaps think 
it was not the most appropriate. The phoenix is up from 
the ashes, and very much in a hurry. It was only buried in 


the ashes a few hours ago, and is now up and challenging 
again. 

Senator Perrault: I said the amendment was for the 
birds. 


Senator Grosart: The suggestion of the Leader of the 
Government that the amendment is “for the birds” is 
somewhat in line with some of the extravagant language 
he has been using, some of which will haunt him, particu- 
larly one phrase—his satirical reference to the “brave 
little provinces.” I was amazed to hear the Leader of the 
Government using such a phrase, because it is the kind 
that has returned to haunt politicians before this. We all 
remember “supermen” and “not one five-cent piece.”” Why 
in this debate the Leader of the Government would choose 
to take that satirical attitude towards provinces which are 
trying to increase their revenues is beyond me. 


He suggested satirically that this might be a “one-way 
ceasefire”. I would remind him that this is the way many a 
confrontation has been ended, and if there was ever a time 
when the federal government would be completely justi- 
fied in ending this confrontation by proposing a one-way 
ceasefire, it is in this particular area of federal-provincial 
relations. 


Over the years the provinces have complained, and have 
been supported by the evidence of commentators, academ- 
ic and political, that most of the difficulties that have 
arisen and plagued this country in the matter of federal- 
provincial relations have been the “take it or leave it” 
attitude with which the federal government has, year after 
year, decade after decade, approached the question of 
federal-provincial relations. Here is another example of 
exactly that attitude. The federal government says, ‘““‘We 
want this act passed as it stands; we want the ‘take it or 
leave it’ position of the federal government in respect to 
these relations on the record, in the law of Canada, before 
we negotiate.” Surely, this makes no sense. Surely, the 
federal government should resolve this confrontation in 
the interests of the public, which is all that concerns me. I 
am not concerned about the revenues—the federal reve- 
nues, the provincial revenues or the oil companies. I am 
concerned about the public interest. That was why I was 
so impressed by the speech made by Senator Manning on 
March 11. 


If I need a text for my remarks today—and a text is 
usually a fairly mild appeal often used against exaggerat- 
ed rhetoric—I would find it in Hansard of March 10, at 
page 610. It was referred to by Senator Flynn, and I cannot 
give a better answer to the statements made by the Leader 
of the Government than these words of Senator Hayden in 
reporting to the Senate. I think they should be on the 
record at this time: 


It therefore appears that in the interests of preserv- 
ing a viable oil and gas industry in Canada, as a 
matter of simple justice and equity, and as a step 
towards a compromise with the provinces in this area, 
the proposed legislation might either be changed so as 


to restrict the add-back to Crown royalties levied in 
excess of the royalty rates prevailing at December 31, 
1973,.or suspended in its application until after April 
15, 1975, at which time further federal-provincial talks 
are scheduled. 
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That was the statement made by a member of this house 
who, in my judgment at least, is more informed with 
respect to this whole matter than any other senator. This 
is the distinguished senator who presented the report of 
the Standing Senate Committee on Banking, Trade and 
Commerce without amendment. I do not say that he did 
that personally. Obviously, he was reporting for the com- 
mittee, which I acknowledge, but, as one who before the 
bill was referred to the committee made it clear that he 
hoped the committee would not report this bill without 
amendment, I welcome the amendment moved by the 
Leader of the Opposition. 


I agree entirely with the statements made by Senator 
Hayden regarding the work done by the Senate in examin- 
ing this bill and its predecessors, to which it is so closely 
linked. However, I am somewhat surprised to find, from 
the information given us today, that apparently the com- 
mittee decided there were 30 points in which this bill 
might merit amendment. 


@ (1720) 


Senator Hayden: If my friend would permit a correc- 
tion, I did not say there were 30 points which required 
amendment; I said there were 30 points which required 
consideration. 


Senator Grosart: I accept Senator Hayden’s statement, 
but, so far as I am concerned, it amounts almost to the 
same thing. Of the 30 points, he named five which were 
substantive, on which I suggest amendments might have 
been made had there been time, and had the Senate com- 
mittee considered them at greater length than it was able 
to do in the circumstances. 


Senator Hayden: May I bring my friend to task? When I 
spoke about five points, I said those points had existed 
since Bill C-259 was introduced, and they were points 
which should be considered. I did not speak about 
amendments. 


Senator Grosart: I do not want to stress the fact that in 
rising Senator Hayden made a slip of the tongue by refer- 
ring to five “amendments”. I refer to them in terms of 
“amendments” because otherwise there was no point in 
the committee putting a finger on the 30 points and saying 
“These should be considered.” The only reason for consid- 
ering them would be to consider whether they might be 
the subject of amendment. 


I say that merely because we went through exactly the 
same procedure with Bill C-259, where the committee 
brought forward amendments which they said were priori- 
ties, but which were not in the report of the committee. 
Senator Hayden was not there at the time that decision 
was taken by the committee, or I think the result might 
have been different. That is the reason why I say I am 
disappointed that the committee has reported the bill 
without amendment. I believe there are amendments 
which should have been made. 

I agree with the Leader of the Government that had 
there been incorporated in the bill some of the amend- 
ments which we on our side of the house might have 
wished to see, the bill might have been delayed. The 
amendment proposed by the Leader of the Opposition will 
not delay the bill. In my view, it will clarify the whole 
situation. It will certainly make the possibility of success, 


[Senator Grosart.] 


in the negotiations next week between the federal govern- 
ment and the provinces, much more likely. If the amend- 
ment is defeated, it is my fear that it will greatly constrain 
the possibility of the success of those negotiations. 


There are other matters which are difficult to under- 
stand. I know that explanations have been given. I am 
sure the provinces are concerned about the fact that not 
only have the increased royalties been ruled against as 
deductions from federal income tax, but so have the origi- 
nal royalties that were always there. 


There are many such matters. I would like to make the 
following suggestion. I have spoken often in Parliament of 
what I call “the Hayden formula.” It is a formula invented 
by Senator Hayden of referring the subject matter of 
papers and bills in advance to the committee in order that 
they might receive the thorough consideration traditional- 
ly given by the Banking, Trade and Commerce Committee, 
particularly to complex bills of this kind. I suggest, there- 
fore, regardless of the fate of Senator Flynn’s amendment, 
that the government, and Senator Hayden, consider the 
application of the Hayden formula in reverse. I say to him, 
“Do not stop now, do not give up. You have suggestions to 
make. You have those 30 points which, so far as I know, 
have not yet been disclosed to the Senate. Keep on with 
the formula.” I shall not attempt to describe the procedure, 
but I think it would be quite possible for a motion to be 
put before the Senate again referring the subject matter of 
this bill to the committee de novo. I would then ask just 
one question: Is it the intention of the committee to dis- 
close the 30 points to the Senate at any time in the 
immediate future? 


With that, I commend Senator Flynn’s amendment to 
the affirmative consideration of the Senate. 


Senator Hayden: Honourable senators, my friend Sena- 
tor Grosart seemed to expend a lot of words to describe a 
situation about which I may say, with the greatest kind- 
ness, he knows nothing. He has not read these 30 points. 


Senator Grosart: No, I have not seen them. 


Senator Hayden: He can, therefore, talk with more 
freedom. I can tell my friend that in committee, as I stated 
earlier tonight—he was here, so he must have heard me 
say it—all these points were put in the form of questions 
to the officials who were there, and we got their answers. 
In addition, at the end of the proceedings today, before we 
decided on what kind of report we would make, I got the 
agreement of the committee to incorporate these 30 points 
in the Hansard report of today’s committee proceedings, 
and also to incorporate in summary form the answers that 
were made by those officials who were there. So for those 
who want to read them, they are there. 


There is a big difference between points, and material 
for amendments. The first thing you have to find out is 
whether what you—you, myself or any member of the 
committee—think is the interpretation is one that is going 
to be recognized by the department? If their interpretation 


and their expression of the intent of a particular clause is 
not in agreement with the fear that you have as to what it 


might mean, why do you pursue it further? It is quite 
unnecessary to do that. 


My friend could have taken the time to inform himself 
as to what these things are. He had the same opportunity 
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as any other senator to attend the committee meetings, 
although I know he was busy elsewhere. He now criticizes 
the committee for not making amendments. However, I 
tell him that so far as the committee was concerned today 
the only thing they considered was an amendment pro- 
posed by Senator Flynn. It was agreed by the committee, 
by all the members of the committee, that these points 
which had been discussed, and the answers which were 
given, were not of a substance that at this time we should 
deal with by proposing anything in the way of an 
amendment. 


Without that material my friend quite nonchalantly 
discusses the 30 points, assuming that they are amend- 
ments, or the next thing to amendments, and asks why we 
did not do something about them. All I can tell him is that 
we did everything that was sensible and reasonable, and 
we reached a conclusion. We had many lawyers on the 
committee. While my friend’s training is not that of law, I 
would say that he sometimes ventures a bit into the 
practice of law in expressing opinions here. However, in 
this connection I think perhaps the guidance of lawyers 
would be helpful to him, and he would not get into the 
position in which he now finds himself. 


Senator Grosart: Honourable senators, I am not rising 
to speak twice in the debate in contravention of our rules, 
but I am entitled to-rise to correct what, in my view, is a 
misunderstanding of what I said. In doing so, I first of all 
welcome Senator Hayden’s statement that the 30 points 
are now to be available to senators generally. I would 
remind him that in this particular case we have given 
leave for third reading for a particular purpose—to expe- 
dite the passage of this bill. That being so, I think it is a 
complete misunderstanding of the remarks I made to sug- 
gest that I would not have made them had I had today’s 
proceedings of the committee with these 30 points 
appended. 


@ (1730) 


This is one of the many reasons why on this side from 
time to time we hesitate to give leave to break our rules. If 
we had insisted on the rule’s being adhered to, I would 
have been informed about those 30 points. 


I congratulate Senator Hayden on the decision now to 
make these 30 points available. I will not apologize for 
venturing into the field of law at any time. I am perfectly 
entitled to do that. Otherwise the discussion of any bill 
here, where we are dealing with laws, would be left to 
lawyers and that, in my view, would be a tragedy. I think 
there are times when it is important to the lawyers them- 
selves to have some laymen venture into the field of law. 
We had an example of that here only yesterday when we 
were discussing the Law Reform Commission bill, and 
there was insistence that there be some on that commis- 
sion who are not lawyers. 


I do not want to argue that particular point with Sena- 
tor Hayden, but I do want to make it clear that he com- 
pletely misunderstood me if he thought I was saying that 
all of these 30 points were amendments. I merely said, if 
there were 30 points raised by the committee, it was my 
view, from the information I had in the Senate, that it was 
most likely that on examination they would lead to some 
amendments. And I stay with that position. 


Senator Hayden: I will just remind my friend of what I 
said before. They did not lead to amendments because the 
Senate committee decided that it was not going to proceed 
with them. 


The Hon. the Acting Speaker (Senator Deschatelets): 
Honourable senators, it is moved by the Honourable Sena- 
tor Hayden, seconded by the Honourable Senator Lan- 
glois, that this bill be now read the third time. 

In amendment it is moved by the Honourable Senator 
Flynn, seconded by the Honourable Senator Grosart, that 
Bill C-49 be not now read the third time but that it be 
referred back to the Standing Senate Committee on Bank- 
ing, Trade and Commerce with instructions— 


Senator Langlois: Dispense. 
The Hon. the Acting Speaker (Senator Deschatelets): Is 


it your pleasure, honourable senators, to adopt the motion 
in amendment? 


Some Hon. Senators: Yes. 
Some Hon. Senators: No. 


The Hon. the Acting Speaker (Senator Deschatelets): As 
there is uncertainty, will those honourable senators who 
are in favour of Senator Flynn’s motion in amendment 
please say “‘yea’’? 


Some Hon. Senators: Yea. 


The Hon. the Acting Speaker (Senator Deschatelets): 
Will those honourable senators who are against Senator 
Flynn’s motion in amendment please say “nay”? 


Some Hon. Senators: Nay. 


The Hon. the Acting Speaker (Senator Deschatelets): In 
my opinion the “nays” have it. 
And more than two honourable senators having risen. 


The Hon. the Acting Speaker (Senator Deschatelets): 
Please call in the senators. 


Motion in amendment of Senator Flynn negatived on 
the following division: 


YEAS 


The Honourable Senators 


Choquette O’Leary 
Flynn Phillips 
Grosart Quart 
Macdonald WuzvK—oe 
NAYS 

The Honourable Senators 
Benidickson Fournier (Restigouche- 
Burchill Gloucester) 
Carter Godfrey 
Cottreau Graham 
Eudes Hayden 
Everett Inman 
Forsey Lafond 
Fournier (de Lanaudieére) Lamontagne 
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Langlois Norrie 

McDonald Perrault The Honourable Wishart F. Spence, O.B.E., Puisne 
McElman Petten Judge of the Supreme Court of Canada, Deputy of His 
McGrand Prowse Excellency the Governor General, having come and being 
Mcllraith Robichaud seated at the foot of the Throne, and the House of Com- 
McNamara Rowe mons having been summoned, and being come with their 
Wehatd Smith=-20. Speaker, the Honourable the Deputy of His Excellency the 
Neiman Governor General was pleased to give Royal Assent to the 


The Hon. the Acting Speaker (Senator Deschatelets): I 
declare the motion in amendment lost. 


Motion agreed to and bill read third time and passed, on 
division. 
ROYAL ASSENT 
NOTICE 


The Hon. the Acting Speaker (Senator Deschatelets) 
informed the Senate that the following communication 
had been received: 


GOVERNMENT HOUSE 
OTTAWA 


March 13, 1975 
Madam, 


I have the honour to inform you that the Honour- 
able Wishart F. Spence, O.B.E., Puisne Judge of the 
Supreme Court of Canada, in his capacity as Deputy 
Governor General, will proceed to the Senate Cham- 
ber today, the 13th March, at 5.45 p.m. for the purpose 
of giving Royal Assent to certain bills. 


I have the honour to be, 
Madam, 

Your obedient servant, 
André Garneau 
Brigadier General 
Administrative Secretary to the 
Governor General. 


The Honourable 
The Speaker of the Senate, 
Ottawa. 


The Senate adjourned during pleasure. 


At 5.45 p.m. the sitting was resumed. 


The Senate adjourned during pleasure. 


following bills: 


An Act to amend the statute law relating to income 
tax. 


An Act to amend the Canadian Wheat Board Act. 


An Act to increase the representation of the North- 
west Territories in the House of Commons and to 
establish a commission to readjust the electoral 
boundaries of the Northwest Territories. 


An Act respecting the Electoral Boundaries Read- 
justment Act. 


An Act respecting the Electoral Boundaries Read- 
justment Act. 


An Act respecting the Electoral Boundaries Read- 
justment Act. 


The House of Commons withdrew. 


The Honourable the Deputy of His Excellency the Gov- 
ernor General was pleased to retire. 


The sitting of the Senate was resumed. 
@ (1820) 


BUSINESS OF THE SENATE 


Leave having been given to revert to Notices of Motions: 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, with leave of 
the Senate and notwithstanding rule 45(1)(g), I move that 
when the Senate adjourns today it do stand adjourned 
until Tuesday, March 18, 1975, at 8 o’clock in the evening. 


Before the question is put, I should like to give the usual 
outline of the anticipated legislative program for next 
week. 


On Tuesday, the Standing Senate Committee on Bank- 
ing, Trade and Commerce will meet at 9:30 a.m. to consider 
Bill C-29, respecting Canadian business corporations. At 
the same hour there will be a meeting of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Regulations and Other Statutory Instruments. 
At 11 a.m. on Tuesday, the Standing Senate Committee on 
Legal and Constitutional Affairs will meet to hear wit- 
nesses on Bill S-19, to amend the Food and Drugs Act, the 
Narcotic Control Act and the Criminal Code. 


The Foreign Affairs Committee has a meeting scheduled 
for 2:30 p.m. on Tuesday and the Special Joint Committee 
on Employer-Employee Relations in the Public Service 
will meet at 8 p.m. Also, the Special Joint Committee on 
Immigration Policy is planning to meet on Tuesday, but 
the time has not yet been set. 

There will be a meeting of the Banking, Trade and 
Commerce Committee at 9:30 a.m. on Wednesday. Also at 
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9:30 a.m. on Wednesday, the National Finance Committee 
will meet to give further consideration to supplementary 
estimates (D), at which time the Honourable Donald Mac- 
donald, Minister of Energy, Mines and Resources, will 
appear before the committe. 


On Thursday, the Standing Senate Committee on 
Agriculture will hold a meeting at 10 a.m. on Bill C-10, to 
amend the Prairie Grain Advance Payments Act. The 
National Finance Committee will meet at 9:30 a.m. to 
continue its study of the Manpower Division of the 
Department of Manpower and Immigration. The Honour- 
able Robert Andras, Minister of Transport and Immigra- 
tion, will be in attendance. 


The Special Joint Committee on Employer-Employee 
Relations in the Public Service will meet at 9:30 a.m. on 
Thursday. The Joint Committee on Regulations and Other 
Statutory Instruments also plans to meet on Thursday but, 
again, the time has not yet been set. 


In addition to the foregoing, we will, of course, continue 
with the items now on the Order Paper, and it is expected 
that we will have at least two more bills sent to us by the 
other place on Tuesday. 

It is also expected that a supply bill respecting supple- 
mentary estimates (D), as well as an interim supply bill, 
will come to us from the other place late next week which 
will, in all probability, make it necessary for the Senate to 
sit next Friday. 

Motion agreed to. 

The Senate adjourned until Tuesday, March 18, at 8 p.m. 
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The Senate met at 8 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 
Prayers. 


DOCUMENTS TABLED 


‘Senator Langlois tabled: 


Report on the administration of the Members of 
Parliament Retiring Allowances Act for the fiscal year 
ended March 31, 1974, pursuant to section 35 of the 
said Act, Chapter 25 (1st Supplement), R.S.C., 1970. 


Report of the Minister of Industry, Trade and Com- 
merce under the Corporations and Labour Unions 
Returns Act (Part I, Corporations) for the fiscal peri- 
ods ended in 1972, pursuant to section 18(1) of the said 
Act, Chapter C-31, R.S.C., 1970. 


Report of the Department of Consumer and Corpo- 
rate Affairs for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1974, 
pursuant to section 10 of the Department of Consumer 
and Corporate Affairs Act, Chapter C-27, R.S.C., 1970. 


Copies of Program of Guideline dates for metric 
conversion, issued by the Department of Industry, 
Trade and Commerce. 


Report on Prairie Farm Rehabilitation and Related 
Activities for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1974, 
pursuant to section 10 of the Prairie Farm Rehabilita- 
tion Act, Chapter P-17, R.S.C., 1970. 


THE HONOURABLE PAUL MARTIN, P.C. 
GREETINGS TO THE SENATE 


Hon. Henry D. Hicks: Honourable senators, before the 
Orders of the Day are called, may I rise for a moment to 
say that I was absent last week, attending a meeting of 
UNESCO in Paris. On my way I stopped over in London 
and attended a reception at which the Prime Minister was 
the guest of honour. The reason I rise is that our new High 
Commissioner in London, the Honourable Paul Martin, 
the former Leader of the Government in the Senate, 
stopped me at the reception and made me solemnly prom- 
ise that as soon as I re-appeared in this chamber I would 
rise on an occasion such as this and extend his greetings to 
all his colleagues in the chamber. He seemed to be enjoy- 
ing himself very well, and he wished to identify himself 
with us once again. 


LAW REFORM COMMISSION ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—ORDER STANDS UNTIL LATER THIS DAY 
On the Order: 


Resuming the debate on the motion of the Honour- 
able Senator Benidickson, P.C., seconded by the Hon- 
ourable Senator Langlois, for the second reading of 


Bill C-43, intituled: “An Act to amend the Law Reform 
Commission Act”.—(Honourable Senator Smith). 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, I would ask 
that this order stand until later this day. 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


CRIMINAL CODE (COMMUTATION OF DEATH 
SENTENCE) 


BILL TO AMEND—DEBATE CONTINUED 


On the Order: 


Resuming the debate on the motion of the Honour- 
able Senator Robichaud, P.C., seconded by the Hon- 
ourable Senator Eudes, for the second reading of Bill 
S-21, intituled: “An Act to amend the Criminal Code 
(commutation of death sentence)”.—(Honourable 
Senator McElman). 


Hon. Paul Desruisseaux: Honourable senators, I under- 
stand that Senator McElman will not speak this evening 
on Bill S-21. I have prepared some notes, and would like to 
participate in the debate at this time. 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


[Translation] 


Senator Desruisseaux: Honourable senators, no matter 
what views I express here on capital punishment, no 
matter what my personal opinions are on Bill S-11 on 
capital punishment, which Senator Robichaud introduced, 
or, if I may say so, no matter what remarks my colleagues 
make on the subject, they will in no way change our 
respective positions and philosophies when the vote 
comes. 


Personally, I doubt that any one of us will be influenced 
in any way by our representations on the various aspects 
of capital punishment. I will therefore refrain from ad- 
dressing you in the hope of influencing you. 


The sole purpose of Bill S-21 is to restrict the power 
invested in the Governor in Council to commute the death 
penalty strictly to those cases where clemency was recom- 
mended and those where the jury failed to agree on a 
recommendation for clemency. 


We have heard several senators make excellent contri- 
butions to this debate. I agree with Senator Asselin that 
the subject has just about been exhausted. During his 
remarks, Senator Asselin dealt first with sections 684 and 
686 of the Criminal Code, as well as with the issue of royal 
prerogative, and then questioned the very constitutional- 
ity of Bill S-21. 

Senator Sarto Fournier, in support of Senator Asselin, 
insisted in particular on the dangers of a miscarriage of 
justice in the case of capital punishment, on the impossi- 
bility to correct a miscarriage of justice once the sentence 
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has been carried out, as well as on the obsession of the 
lawyer who acted as counsel for someone accused of 
murder. 


The arguments put forward on this issue are quite valid. 
First in 1968, and later in 1972, when the issue of capital 
punishment was passionately discussed throughout 
Canada, we were told that our conscience should bring us 
to refuse our support for capital punishment in any shape 
and form, since it implies taking the life of a human being, 
and that such corrective action was a worthless deterrent 
against murder, not the remedy expected by our society, 
and certainly unworthy of an informed and civilized socie- 
ty such as ours. 


We know that in the last resort, for a number of years, 
in spite of several death sentences passed against murder- 
ers by their equals and by courts—sentences confirmed by 
the highest appeal courts—there has been no execution, 
the Canadian cabinet having always under all circum- 
stances commuted the death sentence. 


We must not expect today a complete reversal of opinion 
among our senators who, in 1972, granted under a legisla- 
tion a five-year respite in all cases liable to the death 
penalty, except in cases of premeditated murders of police 
officers and prison guards on duty. Moreover, we know 
that even in the cases where the death penalty was 
indicated, the Governor in Council has always decided to 
commute death sentences. 

[English] 

Nevertheless, I believe we are now reaching an impor- 
tant crossroad in our thinking. With the constant and 
rapid increase in crime, including murders, across our 
nation and particularly in our metropolitan and urban 
centres, there is, among the Canadian people, a mounting 
wave of protest against, and evidence of disgust at, our 
legislative permissiveness. There is a return to basic logic, 
a demand for just and equitable punishment in cases of 
premeditated murder. There is a noticeable renewal of 
pressure on the government to do something urgently to 
curtail the present trend towards crime, particularly 
murder, and there is a general public disapproval of the 
use of only token deterrents. 
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We in the Parliament of Canada are expected to reflect 
in what we do here the thoughts, the views and the 
legislative and executive wishes of the people we repre- 
sent. That is something which I feel is too often forgotten. 
It is our obligation to provide the kind of government that 
can and will assure observance of, and respect for, our 
criminal and civil laws, and, in any event, give adequate 
protection to all Canadians. This is the wish and the 
expectation of Canadians. Theories of laissez faire and 
permissiveness as deterrents have never in the whole 
history of the world worked to stop crimes and murders. 
Their application has generally resulted in chaos. 


Should we be concerned with saving the lives of those 
who commit premeditated murder instead of opting for a 
just punishment for their crime when it is known, for 
instance, that those criminals already plan other multiple 
and wholesale murders and are known to contract, with- 
out remorse, a repeat of their murderous acts? Have those 
murderers a right to life when they are unremorsefully 


planning other bloodbaths while awaiting their trial and 
sentence? 


I believe our legislative obligation is to provide the 
fullest protection and the best deterrents possible against 
crime and murder by providing for equitable and just 
punishments. What better deterrent to murder can we find 
than capital punishment? I ask how we, the providers of 
justice, law and order for all, have come to conclude that 
we would also be murderers if we provide society with a 
deterrent commensurate with the act of premeditated 
murder. The large majority of Canadians find it unfair 
and unjust in our modern society to balance premeditated 
murder against a minimal token sentence of a few years’ 
imprisonment. 


I do not believe that the provision of strong protection 
and an effective deterrent against the crime of premeditat- 
ed murder is sadistic, perverse or moronic. Nor do I believe 
that defending our nation and its people, or other members 
of the world society, and going to war to protect them 
from wholesale and extreme violence, is wrong in the eyes 
of our Creator and our Judge. We make war against 
aggressor nations, not to kill but to preserve the lives of 
the innocents who are attacked, and to protect their prop- 
erty and children. It is the only way that has been found 
throughout world history to protect and defend the legacy 
of our God-given liberties and our democracies. Our con- 
sciences recognize as heroes, not as murderers, those who 
expose their lives in war to kill our enemies. 


Since 1962, with rehabilitation as the eventual goal, 
Canada has more or less adopted a system of lessening the 
punishment for all crimes in our society, including 
murder. If we were to analyze the available statistics, it 
would become immediately apparent that that experiment 
has been a total failure. In fact, if anything, it has resulted 
in a rapid increase in the number of massacres and mass 
murders. 


I am deeply concerned about the great increase in the 
number of murders, and in crime generally, in Canada. I 
am equally concerned about the apparent indifference in 
our society to its proper curtailment. When criminals take 
away life, the most treasured of our God-given gifts, and 
the only punishment we mete out is a mere few years in 
prison, what can there be but a negative result? Obviously, 
criminals will attach to life only an insignificant value, 
and that will be true for all members of our society. As a 
further consequence, even the slightest provocation may 
lead to all sorts of degrading retaliations, from mere loss 
of respect to the total destruction of our most valuable 
possession—life. 


As a nation, we can never hope to see our criminal laws 
observed unless the criminals who are convicted by our 
courts are given more severe, or at least more nearly 
adequate, and just sentences—sentences which can be 
accepted and respected by our governmental authorities, 
our legislators and cabinet ministers. 


Owing to our historical attitude towards the death 
penalty, I doubt that Senator Robichaud’s bill has much 
chance of passing. It may even be unconstitutional. Cer-: 
tainly, in my view, it is unsatisfactory and incomplete. As 
a remedy it will prove ineffectual because it applies only 
to a special category of murderer. To me, and I believe to 
many Canadians, Bill S-21 is an unacceptable and weak 
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compromise. It will not halt the epidemic of murders we 


are now experiencing in Canada. In fact, it does not even - 


provide basic justice because, essentially, it remains utter- 
ly unsatisfying as a deterrent. In terms of justice, when 
we consider the small number of premeditated murders 
with which this bill deals, we can see that it applies an 
uneven yardstick. 

To put it very simply, it is my opinion that capital 
punishment should be reinstated for all premeditated 
murders and for all acts of deliberate violence which 
result in murder. The premeditated killing of any member 
of society, be he a police officer, a prison guard or a 
member of the public at large, should be met with capital 
punishment. The prerogative of commuting a death sen- 
tence should not be used, as it is now, as a constant and 
indiscriminately applied technique of repealing the death 
sentence in every case. 

@ (2020) 


In my opinion, the five-year trial, commenced in 1972, of 
the abolition of the death penalty will be disastrous. I 
would rather justify my being here by advocating and 
supporting, without any reservations, an amendment to 
Senator Robichaud’s bill to simply reinstate capital pun- 
ishment for premeditated murder, since I can find no 
alternative effective solution that would curb the murders 
and crime waves we now have in Canada. In my view, we 
have a duty to correct the permissive legislation that 
ignores and prevents other equitable corrective measures 
that would be more apt to discourage the crime of murder. 


[Translation] 


Hon. Azellus Denis: Honourable senators, I do not have 
much to add to the interesting speech of my honourable 
friend, Senator Desruisseaux. 


When a proposal for partial abolition of the death penal- 
ty was passed by the House of Commons, I spoke on that 
matter and voted against the bill. 


When a proposed amendment seeking the extension of 
partial abolition was once more brought before the Senate, 
I spoke again on the matter and also voted against this 
new bill. That means that I have always remained in 
favour of capital punishment. I entirely support the 
suggestion of my honourable colleague, Senator Robi- 
chaud, and I think it is regrettable that all murders are no 
longer punishable by death. 


Unfortunately I believe that the bill now before us is 
unconstitutional and we do not have the power to abolish 
the prerogative of the Crown. Moreover, I fear that even if 
it were passed in the Senate, disallowance procedures 
would prove it to have been a waste of time. 


If I have a suggestion to make, it is because I agree with 
the idea of punishing severely those who are guilty of 
murder; I agree with maintaining the death penalty. Sena- 
tor Robichaud was probably thinking of what happened in 
New Brunswick where two _ police officers were 
assassinated. 


However, if procedures allow it, and if Senator Robi- 
chaud were willing to withdraw his bill and, for instance, 
to address a request or recommendation to the Cabinet on 
behalf of the Senate, I believe the latter would support his 
recommendation that no death penalty be commuted 
unless there was a plea for clemency on the part of the 


(Senator Desruisseaux. ] 


jurors. I believe that such a recommendation would have 
the support of the Senate. 


[English] 
Senator Petten: Honourable senators, if no other sena- 


tor wishes to take part in the debate at this time, I would 
move the adjournment in the name of Senator McEl]man. 


On motion of Senator Petten, for Senator McElman, 
debate adjourned. 


LAW REFORM COMMISSION ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING 


The Senate resumed from Thursday, March 13, the 
debate on the motion of Senator Benidickson for second 
reading of Bill C-43, to amend the Law Reform Commis- 
sion Act. 


Hon. W. M. Benidickson: Honourable senators, if no 
other honourable senator proposes to contribute to this 
debate, I would rise to close the debate on the second 
reading of this bill. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, I must 
inform the Senate that if the honourable senator speaks 
now, his speech will have the effect of closing the debate 
on the motion for second reading of this bill. 


Senator Benidickson: Honourable senators, I anticipate 
from the most interesting and helpful remarks of Senator 
Choquette that he expects that this bill will be referred to 
the Standing Senate Committee on Legal and Constitu- 
tional Affairs. I, too, would anticipate that it should be 
referred to that committee. I know how industriously this 
committee has been working on Bill S-19, to amend the 
Criminal Code in relation to cannabis, and that during 
this session it has had a fairly heavy workload. Neverthe- 
less, following discussion with the leaders, I feel that 
attention of this committee should be directed to this bill. 


There are, of course, countless fields for discussion in 
connection with this, but in particular I think that such an 
examination as Senator Choquette has suggested might 
enable us to find the number of study papers that have 
been made available since the constitution of this commit- 
tee. Senator Choquette felt that the Minister of Justice 
perhaps had not acted adequately on the study papers. 


When I explained this bill on second reading, honour- 
able senators, I pointed out that while there were working 
papers, so far there were no firm recommendations. I also 
attempted to explain that in the course of the next fiscal 
year it had been reported to me that very definite recom- 
mendations in at least four fields would be forthcoming. I 
feel that the Standing Senate Committee on Legal and 
Constitutional Affairs might like to have this confirmed 
by some inquiry of Mr. Justice Patrick Hartt, the distin- 
guished chairman of the commission, and perhaps from 
other witnesses also. 


Since the bill came before us, a couple of interesting 
events have come to my attention. I was listening to the 
radio the other evening—probably the only time I listen to 
the radio is in the early morning for the newscasts or 
when I am driving my automobile—I think it was last 
Thursday evening. The discussion to which I listened 
impressed me greatly in that it dealt with the benefits of 
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the law which are available to the poor. I was persuaded 
by the discussion that the poor indeed are generally short- 
changed under our legal process. Whether this is through 
ignorance, although we do have legal aid in practically 
every province, or through inability to get appointments 
with the most effective counsel that should be available to 
them, I do not know. I think this is a matter that could be 
inquired into. 

In addition, since I spoke to you last on this bill I read a 
most interesting article in the July-August 1974 issue of 
Canadian Welfare, by Professor Martin L. Friedland, Dean 
of the Faculty of Law of the University of Toronto. For 
those of you who may be interested, the article is entitled: 
“Law for the Layman.” One of the interesting things 
Professor Friedland pointed out was that, in his opinion, 
the state has an obligation to ensure that its laws are 
available in an understandable fashion to the layman. He 
said that very little attention has been given toward 
making our laws comprehensible even to lawyers. Some- 
times lawyers are particularly “learned” only as to where 
to find the law, and many lawyers are specialists, of 
course, in a very narrow range of subjects. However, an 
interesting section related to members of Parliament, who 
have much responsibility in establishing and making the 
laws. I would like to quote what the dean of the law school 
had to say in that respect: 


@ (2030) 


—Members of Parliament look at a bill having had the 
assistance of the minister’s speech on the second read- 
ing of the bill as well as explanations and comments 
on each page opposite the draft of the bill. Even the 
minister has assistance in understanding the bill: he 
has a Black Book— 


About which we have been making some jest recently. 


—prepared for him explaining each section of the bill. 
But when the bill is passed and becomes an act of 
Parliament, all these explanations and comments are 
lost. They do not accompany the act into the statute 
book. Indeed, the law is that a judge has to interpret 
the law without using these explanations. 


How true that is. The tenor of this most interesting article 
is: should we not be making law more available for under- 
standing by laymen, and should there not be greater avail- 
ability to the law for particularly those who are least 
prepared to take care of themselves in this world when 
conflicts arise? 


In the radio discussion to which I referred, it was stat- 
ed—and I think it was never adequately denied—that 
basically our laws are established to protect property. 
Anyone who has any accusation of interfering with prop- 
erty rights, and so on, has the weaker end of the argument. 
In that line I think there is a great deal for investigation 
by this committee, on which there are many distinguished 
members. 


I myself on a couple of occasions, while I have not 
practised law here, have been implored by members of our 
staff who were deep in debt to appear without fee on their 
behalf at something which I suggest would be useful for 
lawyers and non-lawyers to visit. I refer to the judgment 
summons day for judgment debtors. I appeared on a 
couple of occasions, and I found the surroundings to be 
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woeful and unhappy. On one date more than 80 per cent of 
the items on the judge’s agenda came from what I would 
describe as one money-grubbing doctor. He was not repre- 
sented by counsel but by a very experienced representa- 
tive of a collection agency. I suppose that he had been in 
court frequently at this type of hearing, and the undefend- 
ed judgment debtors were facing—probably it is not 
always the case—rather grim and obviously bored judges. 
I felt they were rather rude to me in my attempt to have 
outlined to the judgment debtors their opportunities to 
consolidate their debts for regular payment. There is no 
court officer available to explain to them the laws which 
we have recently passed under which poor people can have 
a poor man’s bankruptcy for a relatively small fee. Most of 
those who get into financial difficulty by accumulating 
debts have no knowledge that not long ago we made 
provision that they can have their assets distributed 
through “bankruptcy” in an orderly fashion for a fee of 
$50. These are items of interest to the Law Reform Com- 
mission itself. Some of their studies which affect the 
public, particularly the unprotected public, would be high 
on the list of inquiries which the committee under Senator 
Goldenberg would, I think, wish to make. 


When I have the opportunity I will move that this bill be 
referred to the Standing Senate Committee on Legal and 
Constitutional Affairs. 


Motion agreed to and bill read second time. 


REFERRED TO COMMITTEE 


Senator Benidickson moved that the bill referred to the 
Standing Senate Committee on Legal and Constitutional 
Affairs. 


Motion agreed to. 


FEDERAL-PROVINCIAL RELATIONS 


DISPUTE OVER RESOURCE REVENUE TAXATION—INQUIRY 
WITHDRAWN 
On the Inquiry of Senator Manning: 
That he will call the attention of the Senate to the 
serious national consequences of the current federal- 
provincial dispute over resource revenue taxation. 


Senator Manning: Honourable senators, with respect to 
this inquiry, most of the subject matter that I had intend- 
ed to discuss has been fully covered in the debate that 
took place in this house on Bill C-49, to amend the statute 
law relating to income tax. For that reason, with the 
consent of the Senate, I would ask to withdraw the 
inquiry. 

Hon. Senators: Agreed. 

Inquiry withdrawn. 


EUROPEAN ECONOMIC COMMUNITY 
CANADA’S CLAIM FOR COMPENSATION—FURTHER QUESTION 
Leave having been given to revert to Question Period: 
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Senator Grosart: Honourable senators, the question I 
direct to the Leader of the Government refers to a ques- 


tion I asked on February 27 about Canada’s claim for 
compensation following the entry of Great Britain and 


other countries into the European Community. The leader 
agreed at that time that the question was appropriate, and 
said he would endeavour to give me an answer within a 
week. More than a week has elapsed, and I have since read 
what purports to be an answer in the daily press. 


I wonder if the Leader of the Government would let me 
know if it is his intention to answer my question in the 
chamber? 


Senator Perrault: The Right Honourable the Prime 
Minister, of course, has been on an extended and produc- 
tive visit to Europe, and questions relating to Canada’s 
position vis-a-vis the Common Market have been an 
important subject on all the agenda. I shall undertake to 
obtain from the Prime Minister’s office as accurate a 
report as possible to deliver to the Senate at the earliest 
possible opportunity. 


The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 2 p.m. 
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The Senate met at 2 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 


Prayers. 
IMMIGRATION POLICY 
SPECIAL JOINT COMMITTEE—CHANGE IN COMMONS 
MEMBERSHIP 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 
sage had been received from the House of Commons to 
acquaint the Senate that the names of Messrs. Orlikow 
and Caccia have been substituted for those of Messrs. 
Brewin and Daudlin on the list of members appointed to 
serve on the Special Joint Committee on Immigration 
Policy. 


CRIMINAL CODE (THE NATIONAL FLAG OF 
CANADA) 


BILL TO AMEND—FIRST READING 
The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 
sage had been received from the House of Commons with 


Bill C-223, to amend the Criminal Code (the National Flag 
of Canada). 


Bill read first time. 

Senator Petten moved that the bill be placed on the 
Orders of the Day for second reading on Friday next. 

Motion agreed to. 


CANADIAN SOVEREIGNTY SYMBOL BILL 
FIRST READING 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 
sage had been received from the House of Commons with 
Bill C-373, to provide for the recognition of the Beaver 
(Castor canadensis) as a symbol of the sovereignty of 
Canada. 

Bill read first time. 

Senator Fergusson moved, with leave of the Senate and 
notwithstanding rule 44(1)(f), that the bill be placed on 
the Orders of the Day for second reading at the next 
sitting. 

Motion agreed to. 


COMPETITION POLICY 


INTERIM REPORT OF BANKING, TRADE AND COMMERCE 
COMMITTEE TABLED AND PRINTED AS AN APPENDIX 


Hon. Salter A. Hayden: Honourable senators, I desire to 
table an interim report of the Standing Senate Committee 
on Banking, Trade and Commerce to which was referred, 
for examination and report, the subject matter of new 


proposals for competition policy in Canada, and for the 
consideration of any implementing legislation. I would ask 
that this interim report be printed as an appendix to the 
Debates of the Senate and to the Minutes of the Proceedings 
of the Senate of this day, and form part of the permanent 
record of this house. 


The Hon. the 
senators? 


Speaker: Is it agreed, honourable 
Hon. Senators: Agreed. 

[For text of report see appendix, pp. 675-683. | 

Senator Grosart: Explain. 


Senator Hayden: With leave of the Senate, I should like 
to give some explanation of the contents of this report. 


The Hon. the 
senators? 


Speaker: Is it agreed, honourable 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Senator Hayden: Honourable senators, the study of this 
subject proceeded quite some distance with respect to the 
hearing of submissions and witnesses before the actual 
bill received first reading in the House of Commons. 
Following that, when the bill was referred to the corre- 
sponding committee in the Commons, there was tabled 
with the bill before that committee a substantial number 
of minister’s amendments. There were 30 such amend- 
ments, and we had the benefit of those in our consider- 
ation of the bill. 


I can tell you that during the course of our hearings 
representatives from the department concerned, the 
Department of Consumer and Corporate Affairs, were 
present, and they also had the opportunity of considering 
the nature of the evidence and the course of the examina- 
tion of witnesses. 


Of the 30 amendments proposed by the minister, some 19 
are amendments that, in our opinion, deal satisfactorily 
with the problems that were exposed to us by the wit- 
nesses and in the submissions that came to us. You will 
find the list of amendments on page 3 of the report that I 
have just tabled. You will find a list of the amendments, 
on which we offer no comment, and we are of the opinion 
that they deal satisfactorily with the particular subjects, 
all of which were giving some concern. 


There are some other items that I should like to mention 
very briefly. One subject arose because services were 
included in combines legislation for the first time. The 
inclusion of services, of course, caused great concern to 
many different types of people, not only in trade and 
industry but also in the professions. In our view, as you 
will see in the report and our reasons, where professions, 
industry and trade are regulated by legislation in the 
provinces they should not also be included within the 
scope of services in this bill, and some activities possibly 
given the character of criminal offences. If any criminality 
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is involved in what has been given as a service there 
would, of course, be cause of action in any event. 


Take, for instance, lawyers. In Ontario their charges in 
matters of litigation are regulated under the Ontario 
Judicature Act by a panel of judges who fix the scale of 
fees. There is also maintained in Ontario a taxing officer, 
and any client who is dissatisfied with a bill that he 
receives may go before the taxing officer and have the bill 
taxed. Whatever the taxing officer settles on as the proper 
quantum of the fees to be charged is what the client is 
obligated to pay. There is, of course, a right of appeal if the 
findings of the taxing officer are questioned. I understand 
that in other provinces conditions of this kind prevail, so 
that you could easily refer to the professions—law, 
accountancy, and medicine to a very considerable extent— 
as being regulated services and regulated professions. 


In trade and industry one could take, for instance, a 
telephone company, whose fees are regulated. There are 
other instances, such as in the case of In Re The Farm 
Products Marketing Act, in respect of which the Supreme 
Court of Canada in 1957 held that these regulatory 
schemes provided adequate protection and that where you 
had such regulated schemes it could not be held that those 
proceedings would be “to the detriment or against the 
interests of the public.” 
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There was another case, the famous Canadian Breweries 
case, which involved the question of monopoly. Mr. Jus- 
tice McRuer, in his judgment in that case, held that this 
industry was definitely and substantially regulated in the 
province, and, therefore, with that regulation it could not 
be said that there was anything detrimental to the public. 


So, on balance, we have stipulated that there should be 
an exemption of these activities of a trade, industry or a 
profession which are regulated by some other law, that 
they should be exempt from the scope of Bill C-2; that is, 
the legislation dealing with competition. 


Then, in dealing with due diligence as a matter of 
defence, there are many provisions in the bill which pro- 
vide strict liability, what we call per se liability. That is, if 
you have done what the statute says you cannot do, then, 
no matter what the reason may have been, you have no 
defence. If it turns out that your reason is a mitigating 
one, it might be an element in mitigation of damages. 


In that connection I should like to refer to an editorial 
which appeared in the Toronto Star on this very subject 
matter. I do not intend to read the whole editorial, but 
what they had to say was interesting. It had to do with 
these amendments. The Star said this: 


They allow too much discretion in some cases and 
none at all in others. 


In the latter category fall several offenses in the 
amended act which could send a man to jail even 
though he had no criminal knowledge or intent, and 
even though he had made every reasonable effort to be 
sure he was acting legally. In law, such statutory 
rigidity is called ‘strict liability’. 

The House of Commons Finance Committee, which 
is currently studying the proposed amendments, 
should remove the strict liability provisions and allow 
the courts more discretion in deciding whether a busi- 


(Senator Hayden.] 


nessman was trying to trick the public or whether he 
himself was duped by someone else. 


We have considered this and all submissions which were 
made. There were many submissions made on strict liabili- 
ty offences. We finally decided to recommend that a new 
section be added to the act similar to that contained in 
section 25 of the English Fair Trading Act, which is found 
in the English Statutes, 1973, chapter 41. The gist is that in 
proceedings for certain offences it would be a defence for 
the person charged to prove that commission of the 
offence was due to reliance on information supplied or 
some cause beyond his control, and that due diligence to 
avoid commission of the offence was exercised. Where the 
accused invokes the defence that he relied on information 
supplied, he must notify the prosecutor before trial of the 
name of the person who supplied the information. A news- 
paper publisher who published a misleading advertise- 
ment in good faith would also have a defence. Therefore, 
we recommend that this “due diligence” clause, which is 
another way of saying, “with a reasonable cause,” be 
added to the clauses of the bill which deal with promotion- 
al allowances, misleading advertising and representation, 
representations as to reasonable tests and testimonials, 
double ticketing, sale above advertised price, promotional 
contests, and resale price maintenance. 


It is not often my privilege to be able to quote as an 
authority, in support of what I have to say, an editorial 
from the Toronto Star. 


Now I come to another aspect of this bill, professional 
and amateur sport. There is a provision in the bill which 
deals with professional and amateur sport, and in the 
amendments put forward by the minister it was proposed 
that amateur sport be excluded. However, the draftsmen 
proceeded to define amateur sport in such terms as to 
make it, I think, practically impossible for an amateur, as 
we know amateurs today, to qualify for this exclusion, 
because in the first paragraph of the amendment, while 
amateur sport is excluded, there is a second subclause 
which defines amateur sport. It says, “Sport in which the 
participants receive no remuneration for their services as 
a participant.” 


We know that in amateur sport today, athletes remain 
amateurs even though they are remunerated for their 
services. There seems to be two classes: the well-acknowl- 
edged professional sports and amateur sports. We think 
that we should live with the realities of the situation. 
Although on occasion some athletes receive compensation 
or remuneration, we feel that this should not qualify them 
as professional athletes. We therefore recommend that the 
definition of amateur sports should be removed from the 
minister’s amendment and that it be left to the courts to 
interpret, according to the customs of the trade and the 
usages in the world of sport, who shall be classified as 
amateurs. This would be a much better way of dealing 
with the situation than is offered by this amendment, 
which would seem to give with one hand and take away 
with the other. 


We recommend, however, that professional sports 
should be excluded too. We do not think that the criminal 
provisions of the combines investigation law should relate 
to any sports. The President of the National Hockey 
League appeared before the committee, as did representa- 
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tives of most amateur sport bodies in Canada. The Execu- 
tive Director of the National Hockey League Players’ 
Association also appeared. That organization was opposed 
to being included in this category of a combines law which 
had all the features of investigation and prosecution. For 
instance, one provision would permit six dissatisfied 
people to launch a petition to the minister to start an 
investigation under the Combines Investigation Act. The 
National Hockey League Players’ Association did not 
approve of the inclusion of professional sports in this 
legislation because of this aspect of criminal proceedings. 
They did say, however, that until some better way is found 
to deal with the problem, it may as well remain in the bill. 


Another aspect that you might be interested in is the 
civil damages provisions, which are new. A provision in 
the bill gives a person, who can demonstrate that he has 
been hurt directly by the failure of some person to comply 
with an order which the Restrictive Trade Practices Com- 
mission might make under Part IV.1 of the bill, the right 
to sue for damages when those proceedings fall in the 
category of civil proceedings. They only reach the stage of 
criminal proceedings when, after an order is made, there is 
a disobedience of the order. 
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Civil damages may also be claimed by a person who 
alleges he has been hurt, and when he can establish that 
the person who he alleges has hurt him has been convicted 
of an offence under Part V of Bill C-2, or under the section 
which provides for an order to be made by the Restrictive 
Trade Practices Commission. Then it goes on to provide 
that there may also be a right of action in any person to 
sue for damages in the case where there has been no 
conviction, and where there have been no proceedings 
under the combines law against any person for a violation 
of the criminal provisions of the particular bill, but where 
it appears from the evidence that might be put before the 
civil judge that this is likely to or does constitute an 
offence. The effect of what you are doing there, of course, 
is that you are setting up a civil judge to make a determi- 
nation as to whether or not a criminal offence has been 
committed by this person. We thought that to be a rather 
anomalous situation; so what we have said, first, is where 
there is no doubt that in principle a person who has been 
hurt by some individual or corporation which has violated 
the criminal law as set forth in the combines legislation, 
and where such a person or corporation has been convict- 
ed, that must be the basis, or the threshold of entry, to the 
assertion of this right. Where such a person has been hurt 
we do not think there should be the right to sue for civil 
damages if no criminal prosecution has been commenced, 
and no action of such kind taken. We do not feel it should 
be left to the judgment of a court in a civil action to decide 
that there has been an offence, or that what is done is 
likely to lead to an offence. So we recommend that the 
conviction must be the basis of the right of action of any 
person for civil damages, and also a violation of the order 
of the commission under Part IV.1. 


We have said, however, that, notwithstanding the provi- 
sions in the bill, the record of proceedings and the tran- 
script of evidence taken, where there has been a convic- 
tion, should not constitute proof in a civil action. The 
qualification for entitlement should be that the person can 


show, or produce a certificate to show, that there has been 
a conviction, and the onus of proof is on the person suing 
for damages to establish by whom he was hurt. He must 
establish that the person he is suing has been convicted. 
He must directly relate that offence for which this person 
was convicted to the damage which he has suffered, or 
which he says he has suffered, and that must be directly 
by evidence and not by the reading of a transcript of the 
criminal proceedings. 


I should call attention to one of the others. We were 
much concerned—when I say “we,” I mean the commit- 
tee—about the doubtful constitutionality in relation to the 
proceedings under Part IV.1. This was also mentioned in 
submissions, including that of the Canadian Bar Associa- 
tion. We term these reviewable transactions. It is provided 
in that section of the bill that on the application of the 
director—that is the Director of Investigation and 
Research—and if certain points are established, the com- 
mission may make an order subject to whatever the guide- 
lines and limitations are in that Part. We have added 
more, and amended some, guidelines. The commission, 
after hearing the supplier, may make an order that this 
supplier supply merchandise to this particular person. 


The director, in order to make this application to the 
commission, must be able to show that a person has been 
substantially affected in his business. The section also 
goes on to say, “or is precluded from carrying on business 
due to his inability to obtain adequate supplies.” 


We felt that there are two different categories there. 
One is that of a man who is carrying on his business and 
who is not able to obtain supplies on the usual trade terms, 
as it says in the bill. The other category is that of a man 
who is not in any business, but who, for example, wants to 
enter the camera business and sell, particularly, Kodak 
cameras, and who, when he attempts to buy supplies of 
Kodak cameras from a supplier, is refused. Under the bill 
as it is drawn he could apply to the commission for an 
order directing the supplier to supply this equipment to 
him. 

We have recommended the elimination of one part of 
this, namely, that part dealing with inability to obtain 
adequate supplies. In our opinion, if in his business a 
person is unable to obtain supplies then, subject to the 
terms and conditions of the bill, he should be able to go 
before the commission. However, we also felt that the onus 
should be on the director to prove the case. If he is the one 
who is instituting the proceedings, he should prove the 
case. The supplier who is affected by the application 
would then have the right to appear, defend, and avail 
himself of all the facilities, such as examination and cross- 
examination, production of documents, et cetera. 


We deal with many other subjects, but there is possibly 
only one other to which I should refer, and that is the 
subject under the heading of “Interim Injunction.” This 
refers to cases in which the Crown is given the right to 
apply for an interim injunction when it appears that a 
person is about to commit an offence under Part V, which 
is the criminal part of the Combines Investigation Act. In 
a civil case the usual procedure, certainly in some prov- 
inces, is that a person taking such an action for an interim 
injunction must give security for costs. One would not 
think of requiring that the Crown should give security for 
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costs. However, we do think that the Crown should be 
exposed to the same right to claim damages as any other 
person would be in an action in which an interim injunc- 
tion is obtained and the proceedings fail. In this case, if 
the Crown applies for an interim injunction on the basis 
of a potential offence and it fails, there should then be a 
right to maintain an action for damages against the 
Crown. 

@ (1430) 


There are many other sections in the report. We deal 
with the constitutional aspects, as to the questionable 
validity of using the Restrictive Trade Practices Commis- 
sion in these reviewable transactions. We think that 
before those sections are proclaimed, there should be a 
reference to the Supreme Court of Canada to determine 
their validity. The alternative to all that, of course, is to 
proceed on the basis that the bill is valid and constitution- 
al, and let the private litigants take the burden of contest- 
ing the validity of the bill at some future time. 


The other subject matters are such things as the juris- 
diction of the Federal Court in criminal matters, and the 
indictment and summary procedure provisions. In the bill 
there is a provision in the sections dealing with offences 
where you may proceed by way of indictment, and there 
are certain penal consequences if there is a conviction. The 
penalty may be a fine and/or imprisonment. 


Alternatively there is a procedure by way of summary 
conviction where there is provision for a fine. The limita- 
tion on the summary proceeding is that the action must be 
commenced within six months. The amendment proposed 
by the minister extended that period from six to 12 
months. The committee felt that because the Crown may 
not be ready—these investigations preceding prosecution 
under a statute such as this take a long period of time— 
the time to take a summary proceeding may have run its 
course, and to take any action then would have to be by 
way of indictment; whereas, if the summary conviction 
procedures were open, and if the Crown so desired, they 
could proceed summarily where the penalty is lesser. We 
see no reason why there should be any time limitation at 
all, because so far as an indictment is concerned, you can 
take proceedings at any time. Therefore, if there is going 
to be a choice on even terms, there should be no limitation 
on the time in which you can proceed by way of summary 
conviction. 


This is only a slight run at the contents of the bill. I 
should say at this stage that it has not been the practice, 
when a report is tabled, to debate the report. There are 
many reasons for that. One is that we do not have the bill 
before us at this time. If it is desirable to debate the 
report, of course, a senator could make a motion calling 
the attention of the Senate to such and such a report, 
which was tabled on such and such a date, and a debate 
could or might then ensue. I have simply tabled the report 
so as not to provoke debate at this time, feeling that the 
opportunity for debate will come when the bill is before us 
for second reading. That is all I have to say at this time in 
connection with this report. 

Senator Benidickson: May I ask Senator Hayden two 
questions? First, was the report unanimously approved by 
the members of the Standing Senate Committee on Bank- 
ing, Trade and Commerce? 


{Senator Hayden.] 


Several times in his remarks he referred to recommen- 
dations of the committee, and my ear caught only once a 
reference to an amendment. My second question is: Did 
the committee actually amend the bill? 


Senator Hayden: First, for obvious reasons, the bill was 
not before us, and therefore we could not amend it. Our 
obligation was to study the new proposals for a competi- 
tion policy in Canada and any proposed implementing 
legislation. That is what we have done. When I used the 
word “amendment,” I was talking mainly and substantial- 
ly about the amendments which the minister proposed to 
the bill when it was in committee of the house following 
second reading in the House of Commons. 


If I inadvertently used the word “amendment” any- 
where in my remarks, I was not referring to an amend- 
ment of the bill. We were suggesting language of a change, 
vis-a-vis what the minister has proposed, or we were 
suggesting that at the proper time, on this particular point 
or that particular point, there should be some addition or 
change. That is all I was seeking to convey. 


At no time did we discuss, as such, an amendment of the 
bill. We did discuss, and the report discusses, places where 
the quality and beneficial effects of the bill, and the 
protection of the public, would be helped by some changes; 
but the merits of amending cannot come until the bill is 
before us for second reading, is referred to committee and 
we are then studying the bill itself. 


Senator Benidickson: I had overlooked that, honourable 
senators. My other question was: Is the report the unani- 
mous report of the committee? 


Senator Everett: Honourable senators, in reply to Sena- 
tor Benidickson’s question as to the unanimity of this 
report, I would say that I attended some of the meetings 
on the competition policy—but not all, due to meetings of 
the National Finance Committee—and, after looking over 
the report, I find myself in disagreement with some of its 
provisions. 


CANADIAN BUSINESS CORPORATIONS BILL 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE PRESENTED—MOTION FOR 
ADOPTION—DEBATE ADJOURNED 


Senator Hayden, Chairman of the Standing Senate 
Committee on Banking, Trade and Commerce, to which 
was referred Bill C-29, respecting Canadian business cor- 
porations, presented the following report: 


Wednesday, March 19, 1975. 


The Standing Senate Committee on Banking, Trade 
and Commerce to which was referred Bill C-29, 
intituled: “An Act respecting Canadian business corpo- 
rations” has, in obedience to the order of reference of 
Tuesday, February 4, 1975, examined the said Bill and 
now reports the same with the following amendments: 


1. Page 7: Strike out lines 17 and 18 and substitute 
therefor the following: 


“corporations incorporated to carry on business 
throughout Canada, to advance the cause of”. 


2. Page 10: Strike out lines 29 to 32, inclusive, and 
substitute therefor the following: 


“name it had before such continuance.” 
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3. Page 15: Strike out lines 24 to 27, inclusive, and 
substitute therefor the following: 


“(6) A corporation that, without reasonable cause, 
fails to comply with this section is guilty of an 
offence and liable on summary conviction to a fine 
not exceeding five thousand dollars.” 


4. Page 15: Strike out lines 34 and 35 and substitute 
therefor the following: 


“free of charge, and, where the corporation is a 
distributing corporation as defined in subsection 
121(1), any other person may do so upon payment of 
a reasonable fee.” 


5. Page 16: Strike out line 1 and substitute therefor the 
following: 


“(3) Shareholders and creditors, of a corporation, 
their agents and legal representatives, the Director 
and, where the corporation is a distributing corpora- 
tion as defined in subsection 121(1), any other 
person, upon payment of a”. 


6. Page 17: Strike out lines 24 and 25 and substitute 
therefor the following: 


“(10) A person who, without reasonable cause, con- 
travenes this section is guilty of an offence and 
liable on”. 


7. Page 63: Strike out line 19 and substitute therefor 
the following: 


“(6) A person who, without reasonable cause, con- 
travenes subsection”’. 


8. Page 75: Strike out line 13 and substitute therefor 
the following: 


“106. (1) Notwithstanding subsection 109(3), but 
subject to subsections (3) and”. 


9. Page 77: Renumber subsections 109(4) to 109(8), 
inclusive, as subsections 109(5) to 109(9), inclusive, 
and insert a new subsection 109(4), as follows: 


“(4) Notwithstanding subsection (3), directors may 
transact business at a meeting of directors where a 
majority of resident Canadian directors is not 
present if 


(a) a resident Canadian director who is unable to 
be present approves in writing or by telephone or 
other communications facilities the business tran- 
sacted at the meeting; and 


(b) a majority of resident Canadian directors 
would have been present had that director been 
present at the meeting.” 


10. Page 79: Strike out lines 1 to 4 inclusive. 
11. Page 85: Strike out lines 1 and 2 inclusive and 
substitute therefor the following: 


“duties and delegate to them powers to manage the 
business and affairs of the corporation, except 
powers to do anything referred to in subsection 
110(3);”. 

12. Page 92: Strike out line 36 and substitute therefor 
the following: 


“(9) A person who, without reasonable cause, fails 
to comply with”. 


13. Page 106: Strike out lines 41 and 42 and substitute 
therefor the following: 


“thereby relieved of their duties and liabilities to 
the same extent.” 


14. Page 109: Strike out line 22 and substitute therefor 
the following: 
“fails to comply, without reasonable cause, with 
subsection (1), the’. 

15. Page 116: Strike out line 4 and substitute therefor 
the following: 
“(2) A corporation that, without reasonable cause, 
fails to comply”. 

16. Page 136: Strike out lines 12 to 15 inclusive and 
substitute therefor the following: 
“may be continued to be prosecuted by or against 
the amalgamated corporation;”. 

17. Page 136: Strike out lines 18 to 21 inclusive and 
substitute therefor the following: 
“amalgamating corporation may be enforced by or 
against the amalgamated corporation; and”. 

18. Page 137: Strike out lines 29 to 32 inclusive, and 
substitute therefor the following: 
“against the body corporate may be continued to be 
prosecuted by or against the corporation; and”. 

19. Page 137: Strike out lines 35 to 37, inclusive, and 
substitute therefor the following: 
“body corporate may be enforced by or against the 
corporation.” 

20. Page 139: Strike out lines 40 to 43, inclusive, and 
substitute therefor the following: 
“against the corporation may be continued to be 
prosecuted by or against the body corporate; and”’. 
21. Page 140: Strike out lines 3 to 5, inclusive, and 
substitute therefor the following: 
“corporation may be enforced by or against the body 
corporate.” 

22. Page 154: Strike out line 27 and substitute therefor 
the following: 
“(1) An offeror who, without reasonable cause, fails 
to comply”. 

23. Page 176: Strike out line 24 and substitute therefor 
the following: 
“(2) A person who, without reasonable cause, con- 
travenes subsec-”’. 

24. Page 179: Amend clause 222 by adding thereto the 
following subclauses: 
“(5) An ex parte application under this section shall 
be heard in camera. 
(6) No person may publish anything relating to ex 
parte proceedings under this section except with the 
authorization of the court or the written consent of 
the corporation being investigated.” 

25. Page 191: Strike out line 33 and substitute therefor 
the following: 


“244. Every person who, without reasonable cause, 
contravenes a”. 
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26. Page 192: Delete subsection 245(2) and renumber 
subsections 245(3) and 245(4) as subsections 245(2) 
and 245(3). 


27. Page 206: Strike out clause 1 of Item 6 and substi- 
tute therefor the following: 


“1. The definition “company” in section 2 is repealed 
and the following substituted therefor: 
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company” includes 


(a) a person having authority under a special act 
to construct or operate a pipeline, and 


(b) a body corporate incorporated or continued 
under the Canada Business Corporations Act and 
not discontinued under that Act.” 


In addition to the specific amendments proposed, the 
Committee gave consideration to the question of corpo- 
rate reorganizations. Concern has been expressed that 
the failure to include reorganization provisions of the 
type contained in the Canada Corporations Act and in 
various provincial corporations acts will result in pre- 
venting certain reasonable types of business reorganiza- 
tions from being accomplished under this Act. The Min- 
istry of Consumer and Corporate Affairs points out that 
many of the business reorganizations of the type 
referred to have related to bankruptcy or insolvency 
situations and that these will be dealt with in a new 
federal bankruptcy act to be introduced shortly. 


In addition, the Ministry refers to the provisions of 
Part XIV of the Bill relating to Fundamental Changes 
and suggests that in the non-insolvency situations these 
provisions would permit any type of corporate reorgani- 
zation which heretofore could have been conducted 
under the reorganization provisions. Your Committee 
doubts that such is the case. In particular, the ability 
under court supervision to force an exchange of securi- 
ties in various circumstances seems to be lacking. On 
the other hand, the insertion of reorganization provi- 
sions into the Bill at this time would require careful 
consideration and a substantial change in the Bill. The 
Ministry has undertaken to give this matter careful 
consideration and, if desirable, include reorganization 
provisions in the first amending bill which is intro- 
duced. Your Committee recommends that this course of 
action be followed. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Salter A. Hayden, 
Chairman. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this report be taken into consideration? 


Senator Hayden: Honourable senators, with leave of the 
Senate, I move that the report be adopted now. 


The Hon. the Speaker: The house has heard the motion, 
which requires unanimous consent. Is there unanimous 
consent? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Senator Hayden: Honourable senators, the same ques- 
tion arises in connection with this bill as arose in connec- 
tion with the competition bill, namely, that there are 
many offences which provide a strict liability. We feel 


(Senator Hayden.] 


that is not in keeping with the trend of legislation, that in 
proper cases there should be basis of due diligence or 
reasonable cause that the thing that was done was done. 


@ (1440) 


During second reading debate on this bill, I referred to 
clause 4, which deals with the purposes of the act, and 
when Senator Walker spoke on second reading he raised 
the same objection to it. 


Clause 4 states: 


The purposes of this Act are to revise and reform 
the law applicable to business corporations incorpo- 
rated for objects other than provincial— 


What we found disturbing were the words, “for objects 
other than provincial.” The jurisdiction of the federal 
authority to legislate in the matter of corporations arises 
from the peace, order and good government section of the 
British North America Act, whereas the provincial juris- 
diction is based on the provincial authority under the 
Constitution to incorporate companies with provincial 
objects. 


We heard from Mr. Ryan of the Department of Justice 
on this question, and we had our own counsel as well. The 
committee’s proposal is that the words, “incorporated for 
objects other than provincial,’ be struck out and the 
words, “corporations incorporated to carry on business 
throughout Canada,” be substituted therefor. Both Mr. 
Ryan and the departmental officials agreed with the 
change the committee proposed. The proposed change is a 
clearer and constitutionally better concept of the purposes 
of the act. 


The committee also had some problems in connection 
with directors’ meetings. One of the provisions in the bill 
is that a quorum of resident Canadian directors is 
required before a meeting can be held. It is the commit- 
tee’s view that situations could arise where it would not be 
possible to have a quorum of resident Canadian directors. 
For example, if a resident Canadian director dies, thereby 
ceasing to be a director, a meeting of directors could not be 
convened to deal with that because it would not be possi- 
ble to have a quorum—that is, the majority of the direc- 
tors would not be resident Canadians. Also, if a resident 
Canadian director was absent due to illness, or otherwise, 
a meeting could not be convened. 


In dealing with the death of a resident Canadian direc- 
tor, the committee provided that notwithstanding the 
requirement of a majority of resident Canadian directors, 
and notwithstanding that the quorum has to be three of 
those resident Canadian directors, for the purpose of 
replacing a resident Canadian director who has died a 
quorum of the board is all that is needed. That would seem 
to be a simplified way of dealing with the situation. The 
proposed change would not in any way destroy the policy 
which appears to be in the bill, that a majority of the 
directors be resident Canadians. This is solely for the 
purpose of providing the machinery by which a resident 
Canadian director who has died can be replaced with 
another resident Canadian director. 


In the event of the absence of a Canadian resident 
director for any reason whatsoever, the committee has 
provided that through a telephonic communication, or any 
other method of communication, by which the absentee 
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director communicates to the secretary of the company, 
and into which other members of the board are hooked, 
that director can statutorily be treated as having been 
present at the meeting. The bill says that in part, so the 
committee has adopted it in this particular area. Alterna- 
tively, the absentee director could subsequently sign the 
minutes of the meeting, which would have the same effect 
as though he had been physically present at the meeting. 


I also dealt with the liability of directors during second 
reading debate on this bill. There is provision in the bill 
that any shareholder who has entered into an unanimous 
shareholder agreement would have the rights, duties and 
powers of a director, and, to the extent that was provided, 
the directors were relieved of their duties. The position 
which the committee took, and on which we had submis- 
sions, was that to relieve the directors of their duties is not 
enough. What happens with respect to directors’ liabilities 
to pay wages and liabilities in other directions? The com- 
mittee, therefore, felt that a director who has been shorn 
of all his rights, powers and responsibilities should not 
only be relieved of his duties, but also of his liabilities, and 
we have so provided. 


Provision was made for the inspection of records and 
shareholder lists. The bill started off by saying that any 
person, upon payment of a reasonable fee, might apply and 
be entitled to these things. The view of the committee was 
that this should not apply to corporations other than 
corporations whose shares are publicly distributed. That is 
the language that is in the Ontario Business Corporations 
Act, and in other provincial statutes. The view of the 
committee was that this should not apply to private com- 
panies. Honourable senators will note that it states “any 
person”—not necessarily a shareholder. We felt that that 
right should be confined to shareholders and creditors, 
and the committee also felt that any inspection of docu- 
ments and records should be confined to shareholders and 
directors of companies whose shares are_ publicly 
distributed. 


There was also some concern expressed over the powers 
of investigation. There is provision under which a share- 
holder or a director may apply ex parte to a court for an 
order to investigate the affairs of a company. 


In respect of all of the headings I have discussed, all 
these things were made known to the officials of the 
Department of Consumer and Corporate Affairs who 
appeared before us, and the language of the proposed 
amendments was approved by them. They had no objec- 
tion to the merits of the amendments, and that is recorded 
in the proceedings of the committee. The departmental 
officials did express their desire that the committee report 
the bill without amendment, and said that the department, 
in turn, would undertake to introduce amendments next 
year. After some debate, the committee finally decided 
that these amendments were important enough to go for- 
ward now. There was no public interest at stake, as is 
sometimes the case with an income tax bill in respect of 
refunds, and it was felt, therefore, that these amendments 
should be made to the bill now. 


With respect to the investigative procedure, the depart- 
ment’s position was that it did not wish to give notice 
before an inspector was appointed and had taken posses- 
sion of the assets of the company for fear that by the time 


an inspector was appointed, and did move to take posses- 
sion of the assets, the assets may have been moved out of 
the jurisdiction. Presumably, that does happen at times. 
The committee agreed in principle that there should not be 
this enlightening process by which the people who are 
involved might learn in advance of any investigation. The 
committee, therefore, took the position that there should 
be this right to an ex parte application for the appointment 
of an inspector, and so forth—and all the powers that he 
may exercise are set out in the bill—but we did say that 
the proceedings should be in camera. The department 
agreed with that. 


@ (1450) 


So far as notice to the company is concerned, our posi- 
tion is very simple. The company will get notice very 
quickly, because the moment the inspector arrives and 
takes possession of the assets they get that notice. He will 
move in very quickly. There is nothing to prevent a share- 
holder from taking action to challenge the authority to 
grant the appointment of the inspector because there are 
not sufficient grounds, or any such reasons as that. 


There is a provision in the bill that will be struck out, 
under which, if you were required to file a document by a 
certain date, then each day after that date on which you 
did not make a filing—it might be 30 days later when the 
filing is made—constitutes another offence. The penalty 
for the offence under the bill is a fine of $5,000 or, alterna- 
tively, imprisonment, for not filing that document or 
report on the specified date, so the judge would be able to 
levy a fine of any amount up to 30 times $5,000, which 
would be $150,000. That seems pretty heavy going for an 
offence of that kind. We could not see the purpose of 
making the offence a continuing one. If the offence has 
been committed, it is not a matter of life or death; it is a 
matter of commercial practice, and under this bill the 
directors would have other ways of dealing with the fail- 
ure to file in the proper time. 


We did deal with reorganization, which I think is impor- 
tant, and I should like, if I may, to take a minute to tell 
you about it. In the present Canada Corporations Act 
there are provisions concerning the reorganization of com- 
panies which are not extended into this bill. The kind of 
provision I refer to is where two corporations may get 
together and enter into an agreement, which might pro- 
vide for an exchange of shares by company A for shares in 
company B. Under the present law, if three-quarters of the 
shareholders approve, then whether or not the other share- 
holders or minority interests want to enter into the deal 
they are compulsorily in the deal. We looked at this for a 
long time. We discussed it with the departmental officers, 
and we agreed with their view, which seemed quite 
reasonable, that there would have to be a complete review 
of this bill in order to be sure that validating that kind of 
procedure in the bill in its present form might not create 
more harm than the effect conferred by adopting this 
suggested procedure. All we did was to make a comment at 
the end of our report. We said: 


Concern has been expressed that the failure to include 
reorganization provisions of the type contained in the 
Canada Corporations Act and in various provincial 
corporations acts, will result in preventing certain 
reasonable types of business reorganizations from 
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being accomplished under this Act. The Ministry of 
Consumer and Corporate Affairs points out that many 
of the business reorganizations of the type referred to 
have related to bankruptcy or insolvency situations 
and that these will be dealt with in a new federal 
bankruptcy act to be introduced shortly. 


We made a note of that. The department agreed they 
would work on this matter and review it. We felt that 
their explanation was reasonable, because in certain trans- 
actions where the majority is overruling the minority, 
under the bill the shareholder who dissents has a right to 
express his dissent and then demand from the company 
that they buy his shares. A compulsory method of putting 
through a plan for the exchange of shares would make a 
mess of some provisions of the bill, so we decided that that 
is also something they can mark on their calendar for a 
future date. 


There are other points, but I think what I have said is 
sufficient to indicate the reasons for the amendments, 
which are about ten in number, three or four of which deal 
with strict liability. 

I must say that at every step we took we worked with 
the departmental officers. Every time we indicated we 
could support a particular clause, there was full discussion 
with them; there was full discussion between them and 
our counsel. When we had completed our study of the bill 
we furnished them with a list of our proposals, indicating 
the route of amendment we were going to take. 


The parliamentary secretary was present at some of our 
hearings, as was the senior man of the team from the 
department, Mr. Howard, the Assistant Deputy Minister in 
the Department of Consumer and Corporate Affairs. They 
were given the opportunity to raise any question they 
wished. One thing they did say was that they did not 
disapprove of any particular change we were proposing. 
They were agreeable to the changes, they thought they 
were needed, but they did say, “We would prefer you to 
give us the opportunity to bring them in when a new bill 
comes forward next year rather than doing it in this bill.” 
They thought they might run into some controversy in the 
other place, which might delay passage of the bill. 


At one stage I was tempted to tell them, and did, that 
five years ago we had the bankruptcy bill before us, in 
which we inserted a provision providing for solicitor and 
client privilege, which was strenuously objected to by the 
then minister. The then minister appeared before us a 
number of times and gave reasonably valid reasons why 
that provision might at that time prove very embarrassing 
to their investigations. However, he did undertake that the 
following year there would be a new bankruptcy bill 
introduced, and that the provision we wanted to insert at 
that time would be inserted in that later bill. Five years 
have passed, and the other day we were told by repre- 
sentatives of the Department of Consumer and Corporate 
Affairs that a new bankruptcy bill has been almost fully 
drafted, and that we might expect it to come before us in 
the next couple of months. With the precedent we have, 
the answer the chairman made to them was not “We love 
you less,” but “We think these amendments are necessary 
now when we are sure they can be made.” 


There are instances where an undertaking has been 
given to amend a bill at the next session of Parliament in 


(Senator Hayden.] 


the way we suggest, and where there was substantial and 
material benefit flowing to the general public. We did not 
think that in this bill there was that kind of material 
benefit, and I told them that by using the words “material 
benefit” I meant a money benefit or a refund that would 
make us move quickly for the benefit of the public. 


I must commend the officers who appeared before the 
committee. They are most capable. They understood our 
position; they understood the bill. We tried to be helpful, 
and they tried to be helpful. I would say the amendments 
that we have proposed are amendments with which they 
concurred, and the only difference, as to whether we 
would report this bill with or without amendments, was in 
the time factor. 


@ (1500) 


We could not report it without amendment in any event, 
because there is an amendment proposed at page 206 of the 
bill, amending a reference in the schedule to the National 
Energy Board Act. The bill defines “company” in a par- 
ticular way, as a body corporate to which a certificate has 
been issued. 


Two companies appeared before us who were also in 
touch with the department. We had before us the Canadi- 
an Arctic Gas Pipeline Limited and the Foothills Pipe 
Lines Limited. Their representatives said that both com- 
panies had been incorporated under the provisions of the 
National Energy Board Act. They said that when they 
wish to begin constructing a pipeline—and they were 
referring to the Mackenzie Valley area—they will have to 
apply to the board under section 27 and section 28 of the 
National Energy Board Act. They said they had to apply 
for a certificate of necessity and convenience in order to 
proceed, but that with the definition of “company,” which 
it is being proposed to put in Bill C-29, they would be 
precluded from making the application. And yet their 
application is now pending before the National Energy 
Board. They pleaded with us to put them in a position 
where they could go ahead with their application and 
obtain their certificate so that they could start construc- 
tion work. 


Our counsel, in conference with the chairman and 
others, settled on a form of amendment. By a strange 
coincidence, the form of amendment was exactly the same 
as that proposed by the department. We were in agreement 
as to the change that was needed. The parties appeared 
before us and the position of Mr. Cafik, who is a parlia- 
mentary secretary, and Mr. Howard, and I presume others 
that they talked to, was that this amendment must be 
made. It was felt that we could not afford to let this bill 
pass without making that amendment. 


In any event, therefore, the bill was going to be reported 
with some amendment. So we made that amendment and 
we relieved a most awkward situation. We then decided 
that now is the time to put in these other amendments. . 


For example, can you imagine anything worse than the 
situation in which it is stipulated that a quorum of the 
directors must consist of the resident Canadian directors, 
and that a meeting cannot be constituted and held without 
a majority of the resident Canadian directors being 
present? 
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There is policy behind that, and I am not criticizing that 
policy at all. But the moment you do that, then, if by 
reason of death, unavoidable absence or strike, for 
instance, one resident Canadian director is unable to 
attend a meeting in which important business must be 
discussed, the meeting cannot be held. We just thought 
that was going a bit too far, and we could not be a party to 
a proposal that would have the effect of setting up a 
situation in which you could not hold a directors’ meeting 
to deal with important business. 


We moved on from that point to consider the other 
clauses which are relieving, and are for the protection of 
the shareholders and the corporations. They work no 
harm, and that was acknowledged by the officials who 
were before us. So we felt that the amendments were 
justified. We feel that they have to be made at this time, 
because otherwise we would live in expectation and hope, 
and who knows what may develop in a year. We felt the 
time to do it is now, and that is why we have done it. 


On motion of Senator Flynn, debate adjourned. 


IMMIGRATION POLICY 


SPECIAL JOINT COMMITTEE—CHANGE IN SENATE 
MEMBERSHIP 


Senator Langlois, with leave of the Senate and notwith- 
standing rule 45(1) (i), moved: 


That the name of the Honourable Senator Williams 
be substituted for that of the Honourable Senator 
Heath on the list of senators serving on the Special 
Joint Committee on Immigration Policy; and 


That a message be sent to the House of Commons to 
acquaint that House accordingly. 


Motion agreed to. 


EUROPEAN ECONOMIC COMMUNITY 


CANADA’S CLAIM FOR COMPENSATION—QUESTIONS 
ANSWERED 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, on February 27, 
and again yesterday, Senator Grosart directed questions to 
me with respect to Canada’s claim for compensation fol- 
lowing the entry of Great Britain and other countries into 
the European Economic Community. I am pleased to be 
able to provide some answers this afternoon. 


Negotiations leading to these agreements arose out of 
the accession of Britain, Ireland and Denmark to the EEC, 
as honourable senators know. The purpose of the negotia- 
tions, under Article XXIV:6 of the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade, better known as GATT, was to agree on 
a package of trade concessions to compensate Canada for 
the loss or impairment of certain of Canada’s GATT rights 
to previously negotiated tariff rates in Britain, Denmark 
and Ireland. These rates were in effect when these coun- 
tries adopted the Common Market’s tariff and other 
import regulations, including the Common Agricultural 
Policy. 

The negotiations, which began in Geneva more than two 
years ago, involved a number of other countries in addi- 
tion to Canada. Most of these countries, including the 
U.S.A., Japan, Australia and New Zealand, completed their 


negotiations in July 1974 on the basis of a global offer of 
trade concessions by the European Community. Although 
recognizing that the global offer contained a number of 
concessions of interest to Canada it did not, in the Canadi- 
an view, adequately safeguard our rights on wheat and 
barley or provide adequate terms of access for cheddar 
cheese. These issues have now been satisfactorily resolved. 


The earlier offer of the Common Market included 
concessions on some 30 products of which the main ones of 
interest to Canada were woodpulp, newsprint, kraft 
papers, coniferous plywood, and canned and frozen 
salmon. 


An important part of the Article XXIV:6 package is a 
special agreement on Canadian aged Cheddar cheese, a 
product which I am sure is regarded with enthusiasm by 
all members of this house. It will mean a major reduction 
in the levy charged on this product, which should make it 
possible for us to resume our traditional exports of it to 
Britain. Together these concessions cover more than one- 
quarter of a billion dollars worth of exports to the 
enlarged European Community. 


With respect to wheat and barley, it was agreed that 
both sides would continue discussions with a view to 
finding, through international negotiations, agreed solu- 
tions to problems of international trade in cereals. The 
question of liberalizing trade in these products has been 
identified as one to be pursued further in the multilateral 
trade negotiations which started in Geneva. In the mean- 
time, Canada’s GATT rights on these products will be 
preserved intact, to be invoked if necessary at a later date. 


@ (1510) 


It is the view of the government that the settlement 
finally reached as a result of these very long and difficult 
negotiations was essentially a good settlement for Canada. 
It represents a fair and, the government believes, a reason- 
able balance of trade concessions with our second largest 
trading partner. It will provide a major positive element in 
our objective of developing better trade and economic 
relations with the European Community, which is, of 
course, one of the principal reasons for the Right Honour- 
able the Prime Minister’s recent visit to five Common 
Market countries. 


While I have the opportunity, honourable senators, may 
I say that preparatory to the Easter recess a meeting of 
chairmen of special, joint and standing committees will be 
held in room 279-S after the house adjourns this afternoon. 
Leaders are invited to attend this meeting, as well as 
whips and deputy leaders, to discuss the scheduling of 
house activities between now and the recess. 


INTERNATIONAL WOMEN’S YEAR 
DEBATE ADJOURNED 

Hon. Josie D. Quart rose pursuant to notice: 

That she will call the attention of the Senate to 
International Women’s Year. 

She said: Honourable senators, the Senate of Canada got 
off to a good start for International Women’s Year, and 
can take pride in the fact that we have a woman, notre 
élégante sénateur Renaude Lapointe, as Speaker of this 
honourable chamber. Why Not? Pourquoi pas? 
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[Translation] 


Madam Speaker presides over the debates of the Senate 
with dignity and charm. She is totally impartial and very 
indulgent. 

[English] 

I am sure our male colleagues of the Senate cannot 
complain of discrimination because of their sex, and it is 
indeed comforting for our women senators to have a friend 
at court. Also, congratulations are in order to the Gover- 
nor General, His Excellency Jules Léger, for appointing 
the first woman honorary aide-de-camp, Colonel Mary 
Vallance, of Ottawa. 


Honourable senators, the United Nations has declared 
1975 to be International Women’s Year, and has awarded it 
an extremely generous budget. The resolution proclaiming 
International Women’s Year was adopted by the United 
Nations General Assembly on December 18, 1972. 


The aims of International Women’s Year are indeed 
excellent: 


To promote equality between men and women; to 
integrate women into the total social and economic 
development effort of nations; and to recognize 
women’s increasing contribution to strengthening 
world peace. 


In theory, that sounds great, but the fact is that the 
United Nations should practise what it preaches. The 
United Nations is still a man’s world. One ardent feminist 
on the staff of the United Nations labels 1975 “the year 
that will commit the United Nations to its hypocrisies.” 
For the bare facts show that the 29-year old United 
Nations has been guilty of scandalous disregard of 
women’s rights all these years by violating Article 8 of the 
Charter of the United Nations, which states: 


The United Nations shall place no restrictions on 
the eligibility of men and women to participate in any 
capacity and under conditions of equality in its princi- 
pal and subsidiary organs. 


In 1972 the United Nations Secretary General appointed 
Mrs. Helvi Sipila, a lawyer from Finland, as the United 
Nations’ first and only woman assistant secretary general, 
with 29 male colleagues. Also, of the United Nations 
professional staff of over 3,000 people less than 20 per cent 
are women. At the director level there are eight women 
compared to more than 200 men, and again only 40 per cent 
of the permanent missions there have even one woman 
diplomat in their set-up. I could cite many other instances 
of discrimination. 


It is obvious that the United Nations needs some prod- 
ding to set its own house in order, and to change its policy 
of “Don’t do as I do, but do as I say.” Women will, 
therefore, watch with interest the United Nations Confer- 
ence in Mexico City from June 26 to July 4 as a barometer. 
That will be the highlight of International Women’s Year. 
Margaret Bruce of the United Nations International 
Women’s Year secretariat is directing this event, and she 
predicts that the conference in Mexico City will make 
history. 

What about Canada’s commitments for International 
Women’s Year, apart from the battle of the buttons? I will 
come to “Why Not?” and “Pourquoi Pas?” later. However, 
in justice to the Honourable Marc Lalonde, the minister 


[Senator Quart] 


responsible for Canada’s contribution to International 
Women’s Year, there is no lack of publicity in an attempt 
to eradicate discrimination against women. He has 
appointed a small army of women to various posts in his 
department to help achieve these objectives. There is quite 
an impressive program of legislation before Parliament, 
but Mr. Lalonde admits: 


Legislation alone is not enough if women are to have 
true equality of opportunity. There must be a change 
in the way society sees the roles of men and women. 
Our society has still a long way to go in recognizing 
the equality of the sexes, in fact as in law. 


Last September, in Ottawa, delegates from 32 countries 
attended a seminar sponsored by the United Nations to 
study ways and means to end discrimination against 
women. Mrs. Helvi Sipila, the United Nations Assistant 
Secretary General for social development, who attended 
the conference, is quoted as saying: 


Each country must develop its own methods of giving 
women equality, taking into account its own socio- 
economic, historical and cultural background. 


Now, honourable senators, what about the Royal Com- 


mission on the Status of Women, which began in 1968 to 


elevate the status of Canadian women? It has a dismal 
record which shows that the royal commission spent too 
much time—four years—and spent too much money— 
nearly $2 million—ending with 167 recommendations. To 
date only 44 of these recommendations have been imple- 
mented by the government. This certainly is not a cause 
for rejoicing. Since then, in 1973, the government has set 
up a special task force, and an advisory council of 30 
women. Also, an interdepartmental co-ordinating commit- 
tee was formed. Apart from these committees the govern- 
ment provided funds to women’s organizations throughout 
Canada for special projects. Then, for Canada’s participa- 
tion in International Women’s Year, there is a five million 
dollar program, and the government’s additional programs 
include four major regional conferences costing approxi- 
mately $175,000 each. 


@ (1520) 


I agree with Doris Anderson, editor of Chatelaine maga- 
zine when she said, ‘Canadian women have been con- 
ferenced to death.” And at what price glory! 


But after all this window dressing and catering to 
women, did not a private member’s bill about the beaver 
receive priority recently in the House of Commons over 
bills dealing with equality of women? Is the government’s 
attitude “Why Not?” Honourable senators, the beaver does 
not even have a vote, but I am going to vote for that bill. 


I come now to the buttons: ‘Why Not?” “Pourquoi pas?” 
The minister defends the choice of the buttons, claiming 
that: 


A change in the status of women in Canada today 
requires a special thrust to broaden the base of aware- 
ness and support for equality in the minds of all 
Canadians—women and men. That is why the cam- 
paign was conceived. The slogan ‘Why Not?” refers to 
equality, and the female biological symbol is part of 
the phrase—a phrase which refers to our attitudes. 
The button “Why Not?” is the tool for this. It is a 
question, a challenge, a legitimate and natural 
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response—to be used when women and men will not 
accept those unstated attitudes as barriers to equality 
in their lives. 


Honourable senators, it is unfortunate that the minister 
did not consult with the women parliamentarians, sena- 
tors and members of the House of Commons, before adopt- 
ing the “Why Not?” “Pourquoi pas?” buttons. If it was 
publicity the minister wanted when he launched the “Why 
Not?” button, he certainly has achieved his purpose. 


Two women Liberal members of Parliament lost no time 
in telling Mr. Lalonde “why not”, and are fearlessly cam- 
paigning against the button. Mrs. Simma Holt objects to 
peddling the button to help liberate Canadian women— 
and in hardly polite parliamentary language she said: 


“It’s bloody degrading, and Mr. Lalonde had been 
misled into endorsing the button by his office force of 
surrogate wives.” 


Her description of Mr. Lalonde’s personnel sounds some- 
what like the description of a harem. 


Mrs. Iona Campagnolo from British Columbia, another 
Liberal member of Parliament, declared, “I consider it to 
be sexist in tone.” Well, honourable senators, that state- 
ment did it! Now more men than women want the buttons 
as souvenirs—or perhaps it is to tease their female 
employees! That’s my opinion, as I have had many more 
requests for buttons from men than from women. 


Senator Langlois: Why not? 


Senator Quart: Pourquoi pas? Perhaps the buttons 
“Why Not?’”, “Pourquoi pas?” will be a success despite 
criticism. These buttons have certainly made mileage. I 
quote Andrew Brewin of the NDP regarding criticism of 
the “Why Not?” button because of the suggestion that it 
has some sexist connotation: 


My answer to this would be in the words of Edward 
III of England, who said on a similar occasion in the 
year 1348 “Honi soit qui mal y pense.” 


With all this free publicity, why should the government 
continue to spend the taxpayer’s money on full-page 
advertisements sponsored by the Minister of National 
Health and Welfare, stating: 


During International Women’s Year women should 
tell ourselves and those around us that women will no 
longer settle for a secondary role in society. 


These advertisements urge women to stand up to male 
prejudice and when they are told they can’t be promoted, 
to ask, ‘““‘Why Not?”—“Pourquoi pas?” 

I read in the Gazette recently a “Why Not?” article in 
connection with the postal strike—Mr. Mackasey kindly 
take note—which contained this sentence: “Why not have 
women as posties, then there would be no more ‘male’ 
strikes!” 


Honourable senators, you may have heard that a ‘jolie 
Québecoise’, a chanteuse par excellence, Mademoiselle 
Jacqueline Lemay, was commissioned by the United 
Nations to compose a “song of equality” for International 
Women’s Year, and—imagine this—to compose the music 
and words within 24 hours. The song would then be used 
for the United Nations’ musical theme for International 
Women’s Year. She delivered the goods within 24 hours, 
and the song was recorded with Jacqueline Lemay’s 
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golden voice singing the song for equality. These are the 
words: 


Half the world is woman 

Even now does she really know 
That she has the right to live 
And love her way. 

That her burden is light, 

And she has nothing to pay. 

In the troubles of today, 

She will show the way 

Half the world is woman. 


What a relief it is to know that there is no bitterness or 
complaint about discrimination or male chauvinism in her 
song—merely simple optimism that in the troubles of 
today, women will show the way. Perhaps this mild, non- 
aggressive approach will succeed with men while the mili- 
tant women’s liberation tactics will further antagonize the 
men and women who disagree with their methods, and 
their thinly disguised hostility to men. 


Let us then during International Women’s Year call a 
truce in the battle of the sexes since, to use an old cliché, 
that’s a battle that neither side can win for there is so 
much delightful fraternizing with the enemy. Let us not 
spend this year repeating over and over old grievances like 
a broken record. It will hurt rather than help our cause. 
Let us get on with our job and profit from the new 
opportunities open to women, and then prave our worth. 
Let us stop acting like victims of male chauvinism and 
admit in the name of honesty that in many cases, due to 
family responsibilities, wives and mothers cannot follow a 
career or accept promotions that would disrupt their 
family life. Married women who work always have double 
priorities. Single women and widows, however, are as free 
as the air to follow a career in the professional or business 
world. 


This year let us ask men—and perhaps some women—to 
root out any underhand discrimination which prevents 
many women from making headway in their chosen 
careers. For despite rapid strides in the last decade there is 
still much to be accomplished. Women in politics or in top 
executive posts are still a novelty—Exhibit A. So when 
our laws have eventually eradicated all discrimination of 
any kind against any of the peoples in our society, then, 
and only then, will International Women’s Year or any 
future year be a complete success. 


Honourable senators, I conclude in a light vein. Women 
“libbers” claim that textbooks should be pruned of preju- 
dice concerning girls and boys, that even in fairy tales 
girls are playing second fiddle to boys. That has annoyed 
boys, and inspired one youngster to deliver a protest 
speech at a school public-speaking contest. I, for one, 
approve of his motion of protest, and shall read his speech: 


There is a song that goes like this: 
What are little girls made of? 
Sugar and spice, and everything nice, 
That’s what little girls are made of. 
Who wants to be full of sugar and spice? 
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I’d much prefer to be full of steak and apple pie. When the Beatles sing, are they squealing for a bunch 
(530) of snips and snails? 
Where would they be without our spare rib? 
Ge nny shapes have you ever heard the second verse We boys must stick together and stop the girls from 
of this song? It goes like this: taking over our jobs or there won’t be any use for us 
What are little boys made of? any more. 
Snips and snails and puppydogs’ tails, Let us put an end to songs like this or, better still, let 
That’s what little boys are made of. us make our own version. 
Of course, we all know it was a girl who made that up! In all humility, ladies and gentlemen, 
Well, in the name of boys all over the world, I would I would suggest the following: 
like to ask the composer of that song a few questions: What are little boys made of? 
When her confection of sugar and spice sees a mouse, Muscles and brain, 
who has to kill it? And everything sane; 
When “everything nice” can’t open the cover on a jar, That’s what little boys are made of! 
who gives it a little twist and it opens? Did you ever If you don’t believe me, just ask my best friend: 


see a girl make a forward tackle on a football field? Is Mv Moth 
there a girl anywhere who could get in the ring and y Gs te : 

beat Cassius Clay? When Yvan Cournoyer or Bobby On motion of Senator Fergusson, debate adjourned. 
Hull score, are the girls cheering for a puppydog’s tail? The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 2 p.m. 
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APPENDIX 
(See p. 663.) 


COMPETITION POLICY 
INTERIM REPORT OF THE STANDING SENATE COMMITTEE ON 
BANKING, TRADE AND COMMERCE 


INTRODUCTION 


On October 16, 1974, the following order of reference was 
made by the Senate: 


“That the Standing Senate Committee on Banking, 
Trade and Commerce be authorized to examine and 
report upon any bill relating to competition in Canada 
or to the Combines Investigation Act, in advance of 
the said bill coming before the Senate, or any matter 
relating thereto; 


That the Committee have power to engage the ser- 
vices of such counsel, staff and technical advisers as 
may be necessary for the purpose of the said examina- 
tion; and 


That the papers and evidence received and taken on 
the subject in the preceding session be referred to the 
Committee.” 


Pursuant to a similar order made in the preceding ses- 
sion, your Committee held three meetings prior to the 
dissolution of Parliament on May 9, 1974 for the purpose of 


Subclause 1(1) Section 2 
Clause 2 Section 4 
Clause 2 Section 4.1 
Clause 2 Section 4.2 
Clause 9 Section 27 
Clause 10 Section 29 
Clause 12 Section 31.2 
Clause 12 Section 31.3 
Clause 12 Section 31.4 
Clause 12 Section 31.5 
Clause 12 Section 31.6 
Subclause 14(3) Section 32 
Clause 15 Section 32.2 
Clause 15 Section 32.3 


Subclause 16(1) Section 34 
Subclause 16(2) 
Subclause 18(1) 
Subclause 18(1) 
Subclause 18(1) 
Subclause 18(1) 
Subsection 18(1) 
Subclause 18(1) 
Subclause 18(1) 
Subclause 18(1) 
Subclause 18(1) 
Subclause 18(1) 
Subclause 18(1) 


Section 36 


Section 36(4) 
Section 36.1(1) 
Section 36(2) 
Section 36.3 
Section 36.4 
Section 37.1 
Section 37(2) 
Section 37(3) 
Section 37.2(1) 


Subclause 18(1) Section 38 
Clause 19 Section 44 
Clause 22 Section 45.3 
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Sub-section 34(3) 


Section 36(2) (d) 


considering Bill C-7 entitled “An Act to amend the Com- 
bines Investigation Act and the Bank Act and to repeal an 
Act to amend an Act to amend the Combines Investigation 
Act and the Criminal Code”, which received first reading 
in the House of Commons on March 11, 1974. 


In the present session, Bill C-2, having the same title and 
which is in exactly the same form as Bill C-7, received 
second reading and reference to Committee in the House of 
Commons on October 28, 1974. 


Attached hereto as Schedule “A” is a complete list of 
briefs considered by your Committee in connection with 
the subject matter. Your Committee has held a total of 14 
meetings to date in the present session. 


MINISTER’S PROPOSED AMENDMENTS 


On December 3, 1974, the Hon. André Ouellet, Minister of 
Consumer and Corporate Affairs, tabled in the Commons 
Committee on Finance, Trade and Economic Affairs a 
series of proposed amendments and comments thereon to 
Bill C-2. The table of contents accompanying such amend- 
ments is reproduced as follows: 


Definition 

Collective Bargaining 
Underwriting of Securities 
Amateur Sport 

Proceedings before Commission 
Intellectual Property 

Refusal to Deal 

Consignment Selling 

Exclusive dealing, market restriction, etc. 
Foreign Judgment 

Foreign Laws 

Combination in restraint of trade 
Bid-rigging 

Professional Sport 

Price Discrimination 
Cooperatives 

Misleading Advertising 
Misleading Advertising 
Misleading Warranty or Guarantee 
Tests and Testimonials 

Double Ticketing 

Pyramid Selling 

Referral Selling 

Sales above Advertised Price 
Bait-and-Switch Selling 
Bait-and-Switch Selling 
Promotional Contests 

Price Maintenance 

Procedure 

Statistical Evidence 
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Your Committee’s study of these proposed amendments 
indicates that a reasonable attempt has been made to meet 
many of the criticisms of the proposed legislation which 
were indicated in various submissions. 


The Minister has indicated that he may propose further 
amendments in connection with new section 31.6, which 
deals with foreign laws and directives in their effect on 
business in Canada. 


With respect to the following amendments proposed by 
the Minister, your Committee either has no comment or is 
of the opinion that they are satisfactory and that no fur- 
ther changes to the sections to which they relate are 
required: 

Definition (tickets evidencing a right to transporta- 
tion included in definition of article) 
Collective Bargaining 

Underwriting of Securities 
Proceedings before Commission 
Intellectual Property 

Foreign Judgment 

Foreign Laws 

Combination in restraint of trade 
Price Discrimination 

Cooperatives 

Misleading Warranty or Guarantee 
Tests and Testimonials 

Double Ticketing 

Pyramid Selling 

Referral Selling ~ 

Sales above Advertised Price 
Bait-and-Switch Selling 
Promotional Contests 

Statistical Evidence 


It will be seen that the above list comprises over half of 
the Minister’s proposed amendments. In the case of most of 
those not included in the above list, your Committee con- 
siders that the proposed amendments, as far as they go, are 
satisfactory, but that redrafting or major changes for other 
reasons may be required in the sections to which they 
relate. Those proposed amendments of the Minister will 
therefore be commented on hereunder in the context of 
your Committee’s own observations on the sections. 


REGULATED TRADES, INDUSTRIES AND PROFESSIONS 


Bill C-2 would extend application of the Act to services. 
Because certain activities of the professions and service 
industries have been regulated by provincial law for many 
years, conflicts would undoubtedly arise where activities 
contemplated by provincial law nevertheless appear to 
constitute an offence under the amendments to the Act. 


The same problem has of course arisen in the past with 
respect to the activities of trades and industries (in rela- 
tion to their dealings with articles) which were regulated 


under provincial law and the courts have held that what 
might otherwise have constituted an offence under the Act 
could not be so considered where the activity was regulat- 
ed by provincial law. Apparently relying on this line of 
cases, no specific exclusion of regulated service industries 
from the application of the Act has been proposed in the 
Bill C-2 amendments. The Department of Consumer and 
Corporate Affairs explanatory booklet says at page 27: 
“Services such as telephone and other forms of com- 
munication, electrical power and the professions would 
continue to be immune from the legislation to the 
extent that their activities were regulated or were 
expressly authorized by law. This immunity is not 
stated in the Bill, but stems from _ judicial 
interpretation. 
“The leading case in this connection was In Re The 
Farm Products Marketing Act, where the Supreme 
Court of Canada in 1957 held that regulatory schemes 
based on valid legislation could not be held to be ‘to 
the detriment or against the interests of the public’ as 
the then Combines Investigation Act put it, nor could 
they be schemes to unduly limit or prevent competi- 
tion, within the meaning of the then section 411 of the 
Criminal Code.” 


Your Committee considers that it would be consistent 
with the law reform movement to embody the effect of 
these judicial decisions in the Act, the more so because 
failure to do so might lead a court to conclude that it was 
Parliament’s intention to override them with respect to 
activities to which application of the Act was extended 
subsequently. 


Concern was also expressed by the professions as to the 
possible effect on them of new Part IV.1 of the Act. In view 
of the special relationship of mutual confidence and trust 
which must exist between professional and client, your 
Committee considers that it would be inappropriate that a 
professional be forced to provide services to anyone. Also, 
for very good reasons, a professional entrusted with a 
mandate on behalf of a client may be directed by that 
client or he may feel himself that he must not act for other 
clients in the same line of business. Other matters dealt 
with in Part IV.1, i.e., consignment selling, market restric- 
tion, foreign judgments and foreign laws and directives, 
would appear inapplicable to professional services in any 
event. Your Committee therefore considers that there 
should be an amendment clarifying that Part IV.1 would 
not apply to the provision of professional services. 


Neither of the amendments recommended by your Com- 
mittee would leave the professions or service industries 
free to fix the fees for their services (or trades or indus- 
tries to fix prices) or to do anything else prohibited by the 
Act other than as might be permitted by another law. - 


EXEMPTION FOR AFFILIATES 


The Act as it stands does not specifically exempt 
arrangements or practices between affiliated companies 
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from the offences created therein although it could prob- 
ably be argued successfully that the Act was not intended 
to apply in such circumstances. 


Bill C-2 would add a new subsection 38(2) providing that 
the resale price maintenance provisions (which have them- 
selves been amended by the Bill) would not apply between 
affiliated companies and a new subsection (7) defining the 
circumstances in which a company is affiliated with 
another for the purposes of subsection (2). 


Similarly, with respect to the proposed new jurisdiction 
of the Commission to review exclusive dealing, market 
restriction and tied selling practices contained in new 
section 31.4, it is provided in subsection (4) that no order 
of the Commission applies in respect of such practices 
between affiliates. Subsection (5) contains exactly the 
same definition of affiliates as new subsection 38(7). 


Your Committee welcomes the inclusion of these specific 
statutory exemptions. However, the fact that they are 
provided only with respect to certain offences and review- 
able practices raises an implication that they are not 
intended to apply with respect to others. 


The purpose of the legislation is to prohibit in the public 
interest unlawful arrangements between parties from 
whom the benefits of independent action should be expect- 
ed. Since there is no reason to expect affiliated companies, 
which by definition have common control, to act independ- 
ently, it follows that arrangements of practices between 
them should not be prohibited any more than those be- 
tween departments of a single company. If a group of 
affiliates is so large that their common practices have an 
anti-competitive effect on the market, the monopoly provi- 
sions of the Act provide the remedy. 


Your Committee therefore recommends (1) that new 
provisions be inserted exempting arrangements or prac- 
tices between affiliates from the conspiracy provisions 
(section 32), the proposed new bid-rigging provisions (new 
section 32.2) and the price discrimination provisions (sec- 
tions 34 and 35) and (2) that the definition of affiliates 
proposed in new subsections 31.4(5) and 38(7) be included 
in the definition section of the Act (section 2). 


CONSTITUTIONAL 


Several of the new provisions which Bill C-2 would 
enact may rest on questionable constitutional ground. Ref- 
erence is made particularly (1) to the provision (new s. 
31.1) which would give to a person who has suffered loss or 
damage a civil right of action to recover damages for 
breach of any of the statutory offences under the Act or for 
failure to comply with an order of the Commission and (2) 
to the “civil jurisdiction” (new Part IV.1) given to the 
Commission which, in effect, enables it to look into a 
specific set of facts under very broad legal criteria and 
make an order affecting one or more named suppliers. 


Speaking of the civil damages provision, the explanatory 
booklet “Proposals for a New Competition Policy for Cana- 
da” published by the Department of Consumer and Corpo- 
rate Affairs says as follows at p. 67:— 

“While the constitutionality of new section 31.1 may be 
challenged as relating to property and civil rights or 
matters of a local or private nature which, under sec- 


tion 92 of the B.N.A. Act, are within provincial rather 
than federal, jurisdiction, it is nevertheless hoped that 
the section will be upheld* as a matter ancillary to the 
criminal law, or relating to trade and commerce, and 
therefore within federal jurisdiction under section 91 
of that Act.” 


Federal combines legislation to date has largely been 
upheld constitutionally on the basis of Parliament’s crimi- 
nal law power. Can the creation of a civil right of action be 
said to be ancillary to such powers? Can an order of an 
administrative tribunal which does not affect the entire 
population or even a particular class thereof but perhaps 
only one supplier be said to be a criminal law or is it the 
regulation of a trade, possibly within a province? 


In cases such as the Board of Commerce case, 1922 1 A.C. 
191 in which the Privy Council considered legislation not 
unlike Bill C-2, a court would find precedents for holding 
the above-mentioned provisions ultra vires. However, judi- 
cial interpretation of the Constitution is an evolving pro- 
cess and it is impossible to predict with any certainty what 
view of the legislation might be taken today by our highest 
court. Earlier cases can always be “distinguished” or 
“explained” as was done in respect of the Board of Com- 
merce case decision in the Proprietary Articles Trade Asso- 
ciation case, 1931 A.C. 310, where the constitutional validity 
of the predecessor of the present Combines Investigation 
Act was in issue and in Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. v. The 
Queen 1956 S.C.R. 303 where it was held that the provision 
of the Combines Investigation Act empowering a court to 
prohibit the continuation or repetition of an offence by 
injunction was a legitimate exercise of Parliament’s 
powers ancillary to criminal law. 


Parliament cannot be expected to refrain indefinitely 
from legislating in constitutionally grey areas on the 
chance that legislation may be declared ultra vires. On the 
other hand, it is unfair to citizens to expect them to 
reorganize their affairs both to comply with and to take 
advantage of provisions of legislation which may be ulti- 
mately declared invalid. 


The solution to these difficulties in the present case, in 
your Committee’s opinion, is to provide that section 31.1 
and Part IV.1 of the Act shall not be proclaimed into force 
until such time as the Supreme Court of Canada has had 
an opportunity to render its opinion on the constitutional- 
ity thereof pursuant to a reference to the Court by the 
Governor in Council and then only to the extent they have 
been upheld as valid. 


CIVIL DAMAGES (new section 31.1) 


The Bill would provide that a person aggrieved by a 
breach of the provisions of the Act by another person 
would have a right of action in the civil courts for the 
damages suffered as a result of such breach. While the 
position may be different under the civil law of Quebec, 
the leading jurisprudence under the common law leaves 
considerable doubt as to whether a party has such a right 
of action on the theory that the only sanctions intended are 


*In a later edition of the booklet, this phrase was changed 
to read “it is considered that the section is supportable”. 
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those provided in the Act itself, namely, fines and impris- 
onment. Thus, for the common law provinces at least, a 
statutorily created right would be required in order to 
ensure the right to claim damages. 


Your Committee sees no reason why someone who is 
guilty of an offence under the Act should not be required 
to make full compensation to all those who have suffered 
thereby. However, in your Committee’s opinion, the civil 
right to damages would be on firmer constitutional ground 
if it were limited to those cases in which there had been a 
conviction under the Act. The recommendation of your 
Committee accordingly is that the Bill be so amended and, 
as stated above, that the constitutionality of the provision 
be referred to the Supreme Court of Canada. 


The Bill provides that the aggrieved party may recover 
“an amount equal to the loss or damage proved to have 
been suffered by him”. Your Committee recommends that 
this should be clarified to ensure that only those damages 
which are the direct result of the acts complained of can be 
recovered. This would appear consistent with the ordinary 
rules relating to damage claims under provincial law and 
your Committee considers that there is no need to deviate 
from such rules in the present matter. 


Subsection 31.1(2) provides that, in any civil action, the 
record of proceedings in any court in which the defendant 
was convicted of an offence under the Act is, in the 
absence of any evidence to the contrary, proof that he 
engaged in the conduct complained of for purposes of the 
civil action. The subsection goes on to provide that any 
evidence given in the criminal proceedings as to the effect 
of such conduct on the plaintiff in the civil action is 
evidence thereof in the civil action. 


It is not clear what is meant by “record of proceedings”. 
If this is to include transcripts of evidence given in the 
criminal proceedings and exhibits filed therein, confusion 
and injustice would result, in your Committee’s opinion, in 
the conduct of the civil case. 


Your Committee considers therefore that this provision 
should be amended to make it clear that “record of pro- 
ceedings” is not to include transcripts of testimony given 
or documents or other exhibits produced in the criminal 
proceedings. 


The foregoing suggested amendments of your Committee 
would require consequential amendments to proposed sub- 
section (3). 


PRACTICES REVIEWABLE BY THE COMMISSION (NEW PART Iv.1) 


Bill C-2 proposes a new concept in the supervision of 
certain trade practices only considered undesirable in cer- 
tain circumstances. Under the Act as it stands, the sole 
approach is the creation of criminal offences. Charges are 
laid against the accused in the ordinary courts and the 
accused may be acquitted or convicted. If convicted, he is 
subject to the usual criminal penalties and to an injunction 
with respect to repetition or continuation of certain 
conduct. 


Under the reviewable practices jurisdiction, the Com- 
mission would be empowered to make specially tailored 
orders affecting particular suppliers and customers, breach 
of which would constitute a criminal offence; i.e., the 


supplier would not be punished for practices ante-dating 
the order. 


Your Committee in a previous section of this report has 
expressed doubts concerning the constitutionality of this 
proposed new jurisdiction of the Commission and made a 
recommendation that the question be referred to the 
Supreme Court of Canada. Even if this new jurisdiction is 
found to be constitutional in whole or in part, your Com- 
mittee has further concerns as to its desirability. While it 
agrees that the more flexible environment for settling 
questions affecting competition policy which the proposed 
powers of the Commission would provide may be more 
desirable than the criminal law approach, its concern is 
with the selection of subject matters for review proposed 
by the Bill. For example, it may be that certain aspects of 
what are now covered by the price discrimination sections 
of the Act (sections 34 and 35) or the resale price mainte- 
nance provisions (section 38) could be more suitably dealt 
with as reviewable practices than as per se offences. 


Your Committee particularly questions the desirability 
of the “refusal to deal’ provisions. Your Committee is 
concerned that the proposed new provisions are more 
likely to be invoked, not in the interests of the consumer, 
but in those of businesses that are in or, worse still, new 
businesses that simply wish to get into the distribution 
segment of the economy. 


In case there may be circumstances where an order is 
warranted, your Committee considers that its concerns can 
be overcome by amendments which would have the effect 
of raising the threshold of intervention by the Commis- 
sion, setting out more detailed guidelines as to the circum- 
stances in which the Commission may make an order and 
providing for a more substantive right of appeal from 
decisions of the Commission than would be afforded by the 
rudimentary jurisdiction contained in section 28 of the 
Federal Court Act. 


It has been suggested that the right of appeal from 
orders of the Commission should not be any more exten- 
sive than rights of appeal from decisions of other federal 
boards or tribunals. Your Committee points out, however, 
that in the case of several federal boards the Cabinet may 
exercise review powers on questions of fact or policy. 
Moreover, most of the parties affected by these tribunals 
have long since become accustomed to carrying on their 
activities in an atmosphere of heavy regulation. 


In contrast to this, new Part IV.1 of the Act would put 
under the possibility of extensive regulation long estab- 
lished business practices which have developed in accord- 
ance with the realities of a relatively free market. The 
sudden impact of an order by the Commission which may 
drastically change the manner in which certain business 
activities must be carried out could have adverse effects 
not only on that business but on the economy as a whole. 
For this reason, your Committee does not share the view 
that it would be inconsistent with the existing practices in 
respect of other tribunals to provide a more viable right of 
appeal to the courts from orders of the Commission. 


With the foregoing considerations in mind, your Com- 
mittee makes the following recommendations for amend- 
ment to the proposed provisions of new Part IV.1: 
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1. Your Committee concurs with the Minister’s proposed 
amendment to various sections whereby it would be made 
clear that no findings could be made by the Commission 
until after it had heard the parties against whom an order 
is sought. However, in the same vein, your Committee 
considers that the provisions should provide that the 
Director has the burden of proof in any proceedings before 
the Commission. In addition, in your Committee’s opinion, 
the words “and after affording every supplier ... a reason- 
able opportunity to be heard” are not a sufficient safe- 
guard of the suppliers’ rights. Further provisions should be 
added to make the Commission a court of record and “for 
greater certainty” clarifying the suppliers’ right to cross- 
examine witnesses produced by the Director and to call 
witnesses and produce documents on his own behalf in 
answer to any evidence made by the Director. 


2. Your Committee considers that mere insufficiency of 
competition as determined by the Commission will result 
in too low a threshold of intervention and that this should 
be changed so as to make it clear that the Commission 
cannot make an order where there is a substantial degree 
of competition in the market amongst suppliers of the 
product. 


3. To be enforceable, it would appear that an order of the 
Commission, especially under section 31.2 will have to 
specify at the least a period during which it is to remain in 
force. Your Committee considers that the supplier affected 
thereby should have the right to apply directly to the 
Commission to have the order repealed, amended or varied 
in the event that any of the circumstances present at the 
time the order was made have subsequently changed. 
While it may be that the Commission has such power 
without a specific provision in view of subsection 26(4) of 
the Interpretation Act, it would appear that a special provi- 
sion is required in order to permit the Commission to act 
on the application of the supplier himself since the original 
order can only be made on the application of the Director. 


4. Sections 31.2, 31.3 and 31.4 provide that the Commis- 
sion “may” make an order when certain factors have been 
established by the Director. The use of the permissive 
“may” implies that, even though the Commission con- 
sidered that the factors had been established, it could still, 
in its discretion, refuse to grant an order. Since the thrust 
of certain recommendations of your Committee is to spell 
out instances in which the Commission may not make an 
order, your Committee recommends that a provision be 
inserted clarifying that the Commission retains the free- 
dom to refuse to make an order where it considers for any 
reason deemed sufficient by it that no order should be 
made notwithstanding that the basic factors had been 
established. 


5. There has been considerable debate as to whether the 
Commission should make an order under the refusal to 
deal provisions with respect to a particular brand name 
product. The Minister’s position on this was clarified by 
one of his proposed amendments which would provide in 
effect that failure to obtain supplies of a single brand name 
product would not constitute grounds for an order under 
the refusal to deal provisions unless that particular brand 
name was so dominant in the market that failure to obtain 
it would substantially affect the ability of a person to carry 


on his business in that class of articles. While this clarifies 
the position, in your Committee’s opinion it does so in the 
wrong direction. Your Committee is particularly con- 
cerned with the suggestion that a person’s business in that 
class of articles is all that needs to be affected. Thus, failure 
to obtain, e.g., a particular brand of toothpaste by a retailer 
might result in an order being made (if the other require- 
ments of section 31.2 were met) notwithstanding that the 
retailer had access to other brands and that toothpaste 
sales accounted for only a minor part of his total opera- 
tions. Your Committee therefore recommends that the 
Minister’s proposed subsection 31.2(2) be discarded and 
that the definition of product in section 2 of the Act be 
amended as follows: 
‘product’ includes an article and a service and, unless 
the context shall otherwise require, all articles and ser- 
vices that are functionally competitive therewith or may 
be reasonably substituted therefor.” 


6. Your Committee agrees with the Minister’s proposal to 
change the word “adversely” to “substantially” in new 
paragraph 31.2(a). However, your Committee does not con- 
sider that the reviewable practices jurisdiction should be 
available to someone who has never been in business and 
consequently it recommends the deletion of the words “or 
is precluded from carrying on business” in that paragraph. 


7. One of the requirements that must be met by a person 
wishing to invoke the refusal to deal provisions is that he 
be “willing and able to meet the usual trade terms of the 
supplier... in respect of payment, units of purchase and 
otherwise”. In response to criticism that this might not 
include other reasonable requirements of the supplier, the 
Minister proposed a new subsection 31.2(3). This proposal 
represents a substantial improvement, in your Commit- 
tee’s opinion, but still is not sufficiently broad. Your Com- 
mittee therefore suggests that the new subsection read as 
follows: 

“For the purposes of this section, the expression ‘trade 
terms’ means terms in respect of payment, units of 
purchase and reasonable technical, servicing and mer- 
chandising requirements and otherwise.” 


8. In the provision dealing with exclusive dealing and 
tied selling, the Minister has proposed an amendment to 
new subsection 31.4(2) reading as follows: 

MoT fr oer ee because it is engaged in by a major 
supplier of a product in a market or because it is 
widespread in a market, is likely to lessen competition 
substantially by (a) impeding entry into or expansion 


” 


Ofastirmuinithesmarkety.cn ere occeiere-s oa , 


The Comment accompanying this proposal of the Minister 
indicates that the purpose was to raise the threshold of 
intervention by the Commission. While your Committee 
regards this purpose as commendable, it is concerned that 
the specific drafting technique used may have the reverse 
effect in that it implies that the mere “impeding” will 
constitute a substantial lessening of competition. Your 
Committee suggests the provision be reworded as follows: 
ipl ay pty ee because it is engaged in by a major 
supplier of a product in a market or because it is 
widespread in a market, is likely to 

(a) impede entry into or expansion of a firm in the 

market, or 
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(b) impede introduction of a product into or expan- 
sion of sales of a product in the market 
with the result that competition is likely to be lessened 
substantially ...” 


9. An important instrument in the life of the business 
community is the franchise agreement, e.g., an agreement 
whereby the supplier permits the customer to use his trade 
mark or trade name in connection with the customer’s 
business, on condition that certain standards with respect 
to the operation of such business designed to protect the 
goodwill associated with the trade mark or trade name are 
maintained. These arrangements permit a decentralization 
of economic activity which is in the interests of both the 
consumers and the small businessman. However, they may 
necessarily involve some degree of exclusive dealing, tied 
selling and market restriction practices. 


Your Committee recommends that an amendment be 
made to make it clear that no order under section 31.4 shall 
apply to such practices where they are carried on in 
accordance with a franchise agreement as described above. 


10. Your Committee recommends that an appeal should 
lie to the Federal Court of Canada from any order of the 
Commission on questions of fact or law or both and that 
the court be empowered to dispose of an appeal by dismiss- 
ing it or allowing it and vacating the order or referring the 
matter back to the Commission. 


BID-RIGGING (new section 32.2) 


Your Committee agrees that these new provisions are 
desirable but shares the concerns that, because of the 
manner in which they have been drafted, they may unwit- 
tingly prohibit bids by joint ventures and similar groups, 
the purposes of which may be entirely legitimate and 
beneficial to the economy. 


In recognition of this complaint, the Minister proposed 
an amendment which would, in effect, except bids by joint 
ventures from the prohibition provided the agreement or 
arrangement between the parties thereto was made known 
to and accepted by the person calling, for the bid before the 
bid was made. 


Your Committee considers that it would be unnecessari- 
ly complicated to have to obtain the consent of the person 
calling for the tenders prior to actual submission of the 
tender and that the concluding words of subsection (1) 
should therefore read simply as follows: 


“where the agreement or arrangement is not made 
known to the person calling for or requesting the bids 
or tenders at or prior to the time any bid or tender is 
made by any person who is a party to the agreement or 
arrangement.” 


AMATEUR AND PROFESSIONAL SPORT 


Subsection (1) of proposed new section 32.3 to the Act 
would make it an offence for anyone to conspire with 
another person to limit unreasonably opportunities to par- 
ticipate as a player in professional or amateur sport or 
limit unreasonably the opportunities for anyone to play for 
the team of his choice. Subsection (2) would direct the 
court, in a prosecution under subsection (1), to have regard 
to (a) whether the sport in question was organized on an 
international basis and whether for that reason it was 


necessary to accept certain limitations in Canada and (b) 
the desirability of maintaining a reasonable balance 
amongst the teams in the same league. 


Included in the Minister’s proposed amendments is an 
amendment for the purpose of removing amateur sport 
from the application of the Act. While your Committee 
supports this amendment, it is concerned that it may not 
have the desired effect in view of the restrictive definition 
which it provides for amateur sport, namely, “sport in 
which the participants receive no remuneration for their 
services as participants.” Your Committee understands 
that some amateurs do on occasion receive some compensa- 
tion or remuneration which should not, nevertheless, 
qualify them as professionals. It is therefore recommended 
that the definition found in subsection (2) of new section 
4.2 proposed by the Minister should be deleted. 


As far as professional sport is concerned, your Commit- 
tee heard representations from the National Hockey 
League and from the National Hockey League Players’ 
Association. The League was opposed to inclusion of 
professional sport in the Act. The Players’ Association 
agreed that the Combines Act was inappropriate legisla- 
tion to deal with the subject but was content to see the 
provisions remain until other legislation could be 
introduced. 


The gist of the offences created by the Combines Act, 
even as amended by Bill C-2, is the prevention of activity 
which is likely to increase the prices which the public is 
required to pay for goods and services. Provisions which 
single out a particular group of individuals with a view to 
regulating their relationship with their employers there- 
fore represent a new concept in this kind of legislation. 


Your Committee is in agreement with the representa- 
tions made both by the National Hockey League and by the 
Players’ Association to the effect that the criminal 
approach typical of the Combines Investigation Act is an 
inappropriate way of dealing with problems of this kind 
that may exist in professional sports. The provisions are 
framed in such a way that a criminal complaint would be 
laid against one or more clubs in the league and possibly 
against the league itself which could result in the imposi- 
tion of fines or imprisonment. The wide-ranging nature of 
the inquiry which the court would be required to conduct 
if the accused invoked one or other of the defences pro- 
vided by subsection 32.3(2) demonstrates, in your Commit- 
tee’s submission, that attempts to regulate this sphere of 
activity in what is essentially a criminal law statute are 
inappropriate. 


Your Committee is not aware of any evidence that the 
matters referred to in proposed new section 32.3 have 
reached such proportions in Canada that they should be 
dealt with as criminal law. Civil remedies are available to 
aggrieved players under the common law doctrine of 
restraint of trade. The fact that most of the few cases of 
this kind that there have been in Canada have supported 
the position of the team or the league as being reasonable 
merely tends to confirm that this is not a subject matter 
for criminal law. 


Your Committee therefore recommends that both profes- 
sional sport and amateur sport be exempted from the 
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purview of the Act. In any event, if the provisions affecting 
professional sport are to remain, your Committee recom- 
mends that such provisions be transferred from that part 
of the Act dealing with per se offences to the ‘“Reviewable 
Practices” Part of the Act which Bill C-2 would create. It 
appears to your Committee that the procedure to be fol- 
lowed by the Commission in dealing with matters under 
that Part of the Act is more suitable than the kind of 
inquiry which a criminal court judge would be directed to 
make under the provisions of proposed section 32.3. 


MISLEADING REPRESENTATIONS AND ADVERTISING (Section 36) 


Your Committee considers that the strengthening of 
these provisions which would result from the amendments 
proposed by Bill C-2 is commendable; nevertheless, the 
provisions are so widely drawn that it is possible that they 
could catch contractual representations between sophis- 
ticated parties whereas the intention surely is to protect 
the consumer. 


Your Committee therefore recommends that new para- 
graph 36(2)(b) be amended to provide that a representa- 
tion that is relied on solely in connection with the opera- 
tion of a business shall not be deemed to be made to the 
public. 


DEFENCE OF DUE DILIGENCE 


The Act as amended by the Bill would contain a number 
of strict liability offences, that is to say, offences in which 
it is unnecessary for the Crown to establish any guilty 
intent on the part of the accused. The mere fact that 
certain things have been done constitutes the elements 
necessary for conviction. 


The briefs submitted to your Committee have been vir- 
tually unanimous in recommending that a person should 
not be convicted of certain offences if he is able to estab- 
lish that he exercised due diligence to ensure that what 
was done did not violate the provisions of the Act. 


The Toronto Star in an editorial on February 14, 1975, 
speaking of the amendments to the Act proposed by Bill 
C-2, said as follows: 

machete as They allow too much discretion in some cases 
and none at all in others. 

“In the latter category fall several offences in the 
amended act which could send a man to jail even 
though he had no criminal knowledge or intent, and 
even though he had made every reasonable effort to be 
sure he was acting legally. In law, such statutory 
rigidity is called ‘strict liability.’ 

“The House of Commons Finance Committee, which is 
currently studying the proposed amendments, should 
remove the strict liability provisions and allow the 
courts more discretion in deciding whether a business- 
man was trying to trick the public or whether he 
himself was duped by someone else.” 


Your Committee recommends that a new section be 
added to the Act similar to that contained in Section 25 of 
the English Fair Trading Act, Statutes 1973, Chap. 41, the 
gist of which would be that in proceedings for certain 
offences it would be a defence for the person charged to 
prove that commission of the offence was due to reliance 
on information supplied or some cause beyond his control 
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and that due diligence to avoid commission of the offence 
was exercised. Where the accused invokes the defence that 
he relied on information supplied, he must notify the 
prosecutor before trial of the name of the person who 
supplied the information. A newspaper publisher who pub- 
lished a misleading advertisement in good faith would also 
have a defence. 


It is recommended that such new section apply to the 
offences created in the following sections of the Act as 
amended: 

Promotional allowances—subsection 35(2) 

Misleading advertising and representations—subsec- 
tion 36(6) 

Representations as to reasonable tests and testimoni- 
als—subsection 36.1(2) 

Double ticketing—subsection 36.2(2) 

Sale above advertised price—subsection 37.1(2) 
Promotional contests—subsection 37.2(2) 

Resale price maintenance—subsection 38(8) 


RESALE PRICE MAINTENANCE (Section 38) 


Subsection 38(3) of the Act provides in effect that where 
a supplier has been supplying a customer and subsequently 
refuses to supply him because the customer refuses to sell 
or has resold goods at a price lower than that specified by 
the supplier, the supplier is guilty of an offence. This 
offence would be retained under the Bill in new paragraph 
38(1)(b). 


However, under paragraph 38(5) of the Act a defence 
was provided where the supplier could establish that his 
refusal to sell was based on the supplier’s reasonable belief 
that his customer was using the product as a loss leader or 
for bait-and-switch selling practices or that the customer 
had engaged in misleading advertising in respect of the 
products or that he had not provided the proper level of 
servicing. These defences would be removed by Bill C-2. 


In the departmental explanatory booklet at page 16, it is 
stated as follows: 

“These defences are withdrawn by the amending Bill. 
Those concerning bait and sw:tch advertising and mis- 
leading advertising are no longer necessary in view of 
the new provisions making these practices offences 
under the Act. The defence concerning the provision of 
servicing is no longer of importance. It was placed in 
the Act at a time when servicing was the function of 
the retailer of appliances, but this function has largely 
passed to firms specializing in the servicing of appli- 
ances in general. The Economic Council of Canada 
recommended that these three defences be dropped. It 
was not favourable to the continuation of the loss 
leader defence, but felt that a separate inquiry should 
be undertaken and consideration given to the prohibi- 
tion of the practice of ‘loss leaders’. In the meantime, 
the defence would be retained. However, in the prepa- 
ration of the present Bill, it was felt that the Council 
did not take sufficient account of the thorough inquiry 
into loss leaders which the Restrictive Trade Practices 
Commission had already made.” 


Your Committee considers that the fact that certain 
practices are proposed to be made offences under the Act is 
not a sufficient reason for withdrawing the defences to the 
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supplier who refuses to continue to sell. Prosecution of the 
offender may be delayed or may never take place. Your 
Committee considers it illogical that a supplier should, in 
effect, be required to aid and abet a retailer in the commis- 
sion of an offence. 


As to the servicing requirement, it may have application 
in respect of goods other than appliances and there may 
still be cases where the retailer is expected to provide 
servicing. 

The explanation for removing the defence in relation to 
loss leader selling does not appear convincing to your 
Committee. 


On balance, your Committee considers that there is 
likely to be more harm in removing the defences than in 
retaining them and it is therefore your Committee’s recom- 
mendation that present subsection 38(5) be retained. 


INTERIM INJUNCTION (Section 29.1) 


Bill C-2 would add provisions to the Act permitting the 
Crown to obtain an interim injunction (even without 
notice in certain cases) against a person who appears to 
the court to have done or to be about to do something 
toward the commission of an offence under the Act. 


Your Committee received many representations that 
these provisions should be deleted on the grounds that (1) 
the commission of a crime should not be prejudged and (2) 
that grave injustice could result where someone was so 
restrained only to be acquitted later. 


In private law matters, injunctions can be obtained but 
the applicant runs the risk that, if he cannot ultimately 
prove his case on the merits, he may be liable in damages 
to the person against whom the injunction was directed. So 
important is the preservation of this right to claim dam- 
ages that in some jurisdictions interim or interlocutory 
injunctions will only be granted upon condition that the 
applicant put up security in an amount sufficient to satisfy 
such a damage claim by the other party. 


While your Committee does not suggest that the Crown 
need be obliged to put up security, it does consider that the 
Act should clearly provide that a person against whom an 
injunction is directed and who is later acquitted has a 
right of action against the Crown for any damages suffered 
as a result of the injunction. 


INDICTMENT/SUMMARY CONVICTION 


The Act provides that enforcement proceedings may be 
taken by way of summary conviction or indictment in 
many instances. The penalty which may be inflicted in a 
case where the summary conviction proceeding is used is 
less severe than where proceedings are by way of indict- 
ment. However, the Criminal Code provides that proceed- 
ings by way of summary conviction must be instituted 
within six months from the date of the offence. It does not 
seem reasonable that the degree of punishment should be 
dependent upon matters as uncontrollable as the date of 
institution of the proceedings. In other words, there could 
be cases where the Crown felt that imprisonment was not 


warranted yet because the delays for instituting proceed- 
ings by way of summary conviction had expired they were 
bound to proceed by way of indictment with the inevitable 
result that there would be imprisonment if the accused 
were convicted. This anomaly has been recognized by the 
Minister in his proposed amendment in which by new 
subsection 44(5) he would extend the delay for institution 
of summary conviction proceedings from six months to one 
year. 


In the opinion of your Committee any distinction based 
upon delays for institution of proceedings should be elimi- 
nated altogether so that the Crown may retain complete 
flexibility with respect to all cases. 


JURISDICTION OF FEDERAL COURT (Section 46) 


The Act provides that prosecutions shall be brought in 
the ordinary criminal courts in the provinces but that, with 
the consent of the accused, most offences may be prosecut- 
ed in the Federal Court—Trial Division. Bill C-2 would 
amend the relevant provisions so that a prosecution could 
be brought against a corporation in the Federal Court— 
Trial Division without obtaining its consent. A prosecution 
against an individual in that court would still require his 
consent. 


This is of doubtful constitutional validity since, although 
Parliament has jurisdiction in relation to criminal law, the 
provinces have jurisdiction in relation to the administra- 
tion of justice and the creation of criminal courts. Doubt- 
less this was the reason for making the jurisdiction of the 
Federal Court under the Act conditional upon the 
accused’s consent. 


Quite apart from the constitutional issue, your Commit- 
tee agrees with the concern expressed in many of the 
submissions made to it that the accused, even if it is a 
corporation, should have the right to be tried in the ordi- 
nary criminal courts by a judge familiar with the well 
settled rules as to burden of proof and other matters which 
distinguish criminal from civil trials. Your Committee 
accordingly recommends that the proposed amendments in 
this connection to subsection 46(4) be deleted. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The foregoing presents the recommendations of your 
Committee on Bill C-2 based on the representations made 
and its study of the Bill to date. Consideration of the Bill 
by your Committee will be continuing and, if necessary, 
additional recommendations made in a further report or 
reports. 


Your Committee’s staff is presently drafting the text of 
actual amendments to the Bill that would be required to 
express its recommendations. It is expected that these 
amendments will be available shortly for discussion 
purposes. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Salter A. Hayden, 


Chairman 
March 18, 1975 
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SCHEDULE “A” 


2nd Session—29th Parliament 
1974 


List of Briefs submitted with regard to Combines 
Investigation legislation 


Submissions Received 
Board of Trade of Metropolitan Toronto. 


. The Canadian Chamber of Commerce. 


Dominion Foundries and Steel Limited. 
Federation of Automobile Dealer Associations of Canada. 


. Imperial Oil Limited. 

. International Harvester Company of Canada Limited. 
. Investment Dealers Association of Canada. 

. The Canadian Manufacturers’ 
. The Canadian Real Estate Association. 

. The Honourable Robert Welch, Q.C., Ontario Provincial Secretary for 


Association. 


Justice. 


. Canadian Lumbermen’s Association. 
. Ontario Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
. Union Oil Company of Canada Limited. 


lst Session—30th Parliament 
1974-75 


. Association of Canadian Advertisers Incorporated 
. Allied Beauty Assoc. 
. Canadian Institute of Chartered Accountants. 


National Automotive Trades Association of Canada. 


. Blake, Cassels & Graydon. 


The Board of Trade of Metropolitan Toronto. 
The Canadian Chamber of Commerce. 
Coca-Cola Ltd. 


. The Canadian Bar Association. 

. Canadian Construction Association. 

. Consumers’ Association of Canada. 

. Canadian Amateur Hockey Association. 

. Canadian Lacrosse Association. 

. Dominion Dairies Limited. 

. Dominion Foundries and Steel, Limited. 

. The Federation of Automobile Dealers Associations of Canada. 

. National Hockey League Players’ Assoc. 

. Canadian Federation of Insurance Agents & Brokers Associations. 
. The Institute of Canadian Advertising. 

. Imperial Oil Limited. 

. Insurance Bureau of Canada. 

. International Harvester Company. 

. The Investment Dealers Association of Canada. 

. Canadian Manufacturers’ Association. 

. Ontario Road Builders’ 
. Patent and Trademark Institute of Canada. 

. The Canadian Petroleum Association. 

. The Canadian Real Estate Association. 

. Sun Oil Company Limited. 

. Canadian Trucking Assoc. 

. Union Oil Company of Canada Limited. 

. Grocery Products Manufacturers’ of Canada. 
. The Toronto Stock Exchange. 

. Canadian Institute of Plumbing & Heating. 


Association. 
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May 8, 1974 


May 1, 1974 
May 8, 1974 


1974 

1974 

1974 
1975 
1974 


December 18, 
November 27, 
December 18, 
February 12, 
November 13, 


February 26, 1975 


December 18, 1974 
November 20, 1974 
November 20, 1974 
February 26, 1973 


December 11, 1974 
December 11, 1974 
December 11, 1974 


November 27, 1974 


February 5, 1975 
November 27, 1974 
November 20, 1974 


February 5, 1975 
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THE SENATE 


Thursday, March 20, 1975 


The Senate met at 2 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 


Prayers. 


DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Senator Perrault tabled: 


Report of the Governor of the Bank of Canada, 
including statement of accounts certified by the audi- 
tors, for the year ended December 31, 1974, pursuant to 
section 26(3) of the Bank of Canada Act, Chapter B-2, 
R.S.C., 1970. 


Report of operations under the Municipal Improve- 
ments Assistance Act for the year ended December 31, 
1974, pursuant to section 11 of the said Act, Chapter 
M-16, R.S.C., 1970. 


PRAIRIE GRAIN ADVANCE PAYMENTS ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—REPORT OF COMMITTEE 


Senator Argue, Chairman of the Standing Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, reported that the committee had 
considered Bill C-10, to amend the Prairie Grain Advance 
Payments Act, and had directed that the bill be reported 
without amendment. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the third time? 


Senator McDonald moved that the bill be placed on the 
Orders of the Day for third reading at the next sitting. 


Motion agreed to. 


NATIONAL FINANCE 


COMMITTEE AUTHORIZED TO MEET DURING SITTING OF THE 
SENATE 


Senator Langlois, with leave of the Senate and notwith- 
standing rule 45(1)(a), moved: 


That the Standing Senate Committee on National 
Finance have power to sit while the Senate is sitting 
this afternoon and that rule 76(4) be suspended in 
relation thereto. 


Senator Flynn: Explain. 


Senator Langlois: If I might be permitted a word of 
explanation at this stage, the reason for this motion is to 
permit the Standing Senate Committee on National 
Finance to complete its report on supplementary estimates 
(D). It will be a very short meeting. If necessary, it is 
suggested that we adjourn during the committee meeting 
in order not to disrupt the work of this chamber. 


Senator Grosart: Honourable senators, could I ask for 
an explanation from the chairman of the committee? I 


think the purpose of the meeting is rather more than 
merely to complete the committee’s inquiries into supple- 
mentary estimates (D). 


Senator Everett: Honourable senators, at the committee 
meeting this morning there was raised a question of privi- 
lege in relation to an option agreement in respect of the 
purchase of Canadair Limited, and it is the committee’s 
wish to discuss that further. 


Senator Langlois: This is the tool to do the job that I 
was referring to. 


Senator Everett: Perhaps I might add that if the motion 
is agreed to the meeting will take place at 3 o’clock this 
afternoon. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, you have 
heard the motion. Is there unanimous consent? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Motion agreed to. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, with leave of 
the Senate and notwithstanding rule 45(1)(g), I move that 
when the Senate adjourns today it do stand adjourned 
until tomorrow, Friday, March 21, 1975, at 11 o’clock in the 
forenoon. 


Motion agreed to. 


BUSINESS OF THE SENATE 
On the Question Period: 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, in view of the fact 
that we are sitting tomorrow, may I ask the Leader of the 
Government when we will be sitting next week, and at 
what time the adjournment for the Easter recess is expect- 
ed to take place? 


I should also like to know what legislation we should 
expect to receive from the other place in the next few 
days. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, the present 
indications are that the Senate will be sitting Monday 
night. It is hoped that Parliament will be in a position to 
adjourn its activities for the Easter recess on Wednesday. 


Senator Flynn: Do you have any idea of what legisla- 
tion will be coming to us? 


Senator Perrault: I hope to have a better idea later 
today. 
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AGRICULTURE 
ANNUAL REPORT OF CANADIAN WHEAT BOARD—QUESTION 


Senator Argue: Honourable senators, I should like to 
direct a question to the Leader of the Government. Could 
he please inform the Senate when we might expect the 
Annual Report of the Canadian Wheat Board, Crop Year 
1973-1974, to be tabled? The accounts were closed out some 
months ago and the moneys have been paid to the pro- 
ducers. Moreover, the producers are at this time receiving 
through the mails an abbreviated version of the Canadian 
Wheat Board’s Annual Report, and it would seem to me 
that now is the time for that report to be tabled in the 
House of Commons and in the Senate. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, I hope to be 
able to report tomorrow on the matter queried by Senator 
Argue. 


Senator Argue: Thank you very much. 


CANADIAN BUSINESS CORPORATIONS BILL 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE ADOPTED 


The Senate resumed from yesterday the debate on the 
motion of Senator Hayden for the adoption of the Report 
of the Standing Senate Committee on Banking, Trade and 
Commerce on Bill C-29, respecting Canadian business 
corporations. 


Hon. Jacques Flynn: Honourable senators, basically, 
my remarks on this matter are two-fold and need not take 
much of your time. 


First, in the way it handles a complex new subject, the 
report in question is excellent. This bill is an interesting 
new overture in the field of business corporations in the 
federal domain. It is a departure from old ways which 
have become meaningless over the years. It is, of course, in 
large degree, a copy of the present Ontario legislation 
which, it has been said, the Ontario legislature is about to 
revamp. It may well be that this bill is, to some extent, 
already dépassé; but, in any event, it certainly constitutes 
a new departure, a new perspective, and it is indeed a 
welcome approach. I think, on the whole, it is an excellent 
bill. 


@ (1410) 


I must mention also the work done by the committee. 
The committee has displayed a great deal of wisdom and 
expertise in dealing with this bill. We heard several wit- 
nesses, we discussed the bill clause by clause, and the 
committee has come up with 27 amendments which in 
practical terms amount to 11, as has been indicated by the 
chairman of the committee, because some of them are 
repetitive or consequential. I think it has been accepted by 
the officials of the department and by the parliamentary 
secretary to the minister that our suggestions and amend- 
ments are all entirely acceptable and meaningful. Most of 
them are of some substance; some are merely by way of 
clarification; but, on the whole, they are all very useful. 


This experience proves once again that in matters of this 
kind, which are not politically contentious, the Senate and 
its committees can do a most useful job. This bill, as in the 
case of the Bankruptcy Act and other bills of the same 
nature, has been dealt with in the Senate in a manner 


which proves beyond question the usefulness of this 
chamber. 


The next point I want to raise is this: the parliamentary 
secretary to the minister would have preferred the com- 
mittee, and the Senate for that matter, not to bring in or 
adopt amendments to the bill except for one. He con- 
sidered that one, which is related to the energy board and 
which was explained by the chairman yesterday, essential, 
and would have accepted that it be brought in now. With 
regard to the others, he would have had us wait for a new 
bill, an amending bill, which would have been introduced 
either here or in the other place in the next session. I must 
say that I am very happy that the committee resisted the 
suggestion of the parliamentary secretary. I do not say 
that in all cases we should disregard such arguments, to 
the effect that by proposing amendments to a bill we run 
the risk of having the other place delay its passage, or 
perhaps refuse to adopt it during the current session, with 
resulting inconvenience. Some bills may require more pru- 
dence in this respect than others, but I doubt that in this 
case it would have been acceptable. I am happy that the 
committee resisted the invitation to confine itself to the 
amendment which I have just mentioned, but rather 
decided that it would bring in this report with all these 
amendments. If there is a danger for the Senate, it is in 
accepting this kind of suggestion, namely, that we should 
be here only to make recommendations and not amend- 
ments; that because the workload in the other place is so 
heavy, and because sometimes they can’t find the time to 
deal with our amendments we should be very careful not 
to express our views, not to make amendments that might 
inconvenience them. I think it would be very dangerous 
for us to start accepting that kind of notion. We have 
resisted in the present case, and I am convinced that they 
will have ample time in the other place to consider our 
amendments and adopt or reject them as they see fit. 


I hope the Senate will, generally speaking, continue to 
resist the invitation to make its views known only through 
recommendations. We are legislators, honourable senators, 
and we are here to legislate and amend bills if we think 
they need amending. This is what we have done in the 
present case and I am pleased. 


Motion agreed to, and report adopted. 


THIRD READING 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the third time, as amended? 


Senator Hayden: With leave of the Senate and notwith- 
standing rule 45(1)(b), I move third reading now. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is there unanimous consent, 
honourable senators? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Motion agreed to and bill, as amended, read third time 
and passed. 


CANADIAN SOVEREIGNTY SYMBOL BILL 
SECOND READING—DEBATE ADJOURNED 


Hon. Muriel McQueen Fergusson moved the second 
reading of Bill C-373, to provide for the recognition of the 
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Beaver (Castor canadensis) as a symbol of the sovereignty 
of Canada. 


She said: Honourable senators, the beaver has been 
considered a national symbol of Canada for many years, 
and Bill C-373 merely seeks to give official recognition to 
this fact. 


To New Brunswickers like myself the beaver has a very 
special significance. Max Aitken, one of New Brunswick’s 
famous sons and one of its greatest benefactors, was given 
a peerage in 1917. When he was looking for a distinctive 
Canadian title he chose the name Lord Beaverbrook from 
a stream in the province of New Brunswick where beavers 
abound. Beavers appear on a memorial to Lord Beaver- 
brook in a small park in the centre of Fredericton, our 
capital city. Lord Beaverbrook was and still is affection- 
ately and admiringly referred to in my province as “the 
Beaver.” 


Because the beaver was a clan sign for Indian tribes and 
can be seen carved on their totem poles; 


— because in the early days of Canada the Hudson Bay 
Company, as far back as 1632, used the beaver on its coat 
of arms; 


— because in 1851 the beaver appeared on the first 
Canadian stamp to carry a picture—which by the way isa 
fabulously valuable and famous stamp now; 


— because at least 14 regiments of the Canadian Armed 
Forces have the beaver as their insignia; 


— because the beaver was prominent on the posters 
urging Canadians to buy Victory Bonds in the First World 
War; and 


— because it has been used on many other occasions 
within Canada as a national design or emblem, Canadians 
have accepted the industrious beaver as a symbol of 
Canada and have come to love it. Also, because the beaver 
formed part of the ensign of the Canadian Marine Service, 


it has become recognized internationally as a Canadian. 


symbol. It was, therefore, a very great surprise to many 
Canadians to learn that the State of Oregon has formally 
adopted the beaver as its state animal and that the State of 
New York has a private bill before its legislature for the 
same purpose. It was also a great surprise to learn that 
Canada has never done anything to give Canadians a right 
to claim that the beaver represents Canada. Of course, we 
cannot prevent any country or state from adopting any 
animal, symbol or emblem it wishes, but we are really lax 
if we do not assert publicly, even at this late date, our 
claim to a symbol that for so many years has been con- 
sidered distinctively our own. 


@ (1420) 


The great importance of the beaver as a symbol does not 
lie really in its recognition internationally through its 
having been carried to far places on the ensign of the 
Canadian Marine Service. Its importance lies rather in the 
way it is regarded by Canadians living in every part of our 
land. We have concrete evidence that it is important to 
Canadians, because since this bill was introduced in the 
other place, and its progress reported through the press 
and other news media, more than 14,000 Canadians have 
taken the time and trouble to write endorsing this legisla- 
tion. These letters, which have been passed along to the 
Secretary of State, reflect the strong attachment which 


[Senator Fergusson] 


Canadians feel for the beaver. They have come from all 10 
provinces, from both the Yukon and Northwest Territories 
and also from all age groups. For example, within a few 
days after the bill was introduced in the other place, a 
petition in its support was circulated in Yellowknife 
which, although it is the capital of the Northwest Territo- 
ries, does not have a large population. That petition was 
signed by more than 200 people. 


The comments in other submissions range from succinct 
endorsation by those supporting the bill to at least one 
long, detailed treatise which expounds the virtues of this 
little animal. They point out that its pelt was responsible 
for the early discoveries and development of Canada and 
that its ingenuity and vigour remain as outstanding traits 
admired by many Canadians. Because they demonstrate 
the feelings of many Canadians about the beaver, I will 
give you a few quotations that I have picked out of the 
messages received. Students in Beaconsfield, Quebec, 
write: 


We believe that the Canadian federal government 
should officially adopt the beaver as it has played 
such an important part in the history of our country. 


From Willowdale, Ontario, comes a petition with the 
comment: 


The beaver has been on our nickel for years. We feel 
that Canadians have a right to keep their furry friend. 


Janice Newton of Halifax sends a letter that comes right 
to the point. She says: 


Keep the beaver Canadian—it is as Canadian as the 
maple leaf. Maybe even more! 


Her comment brings to mind those made by a very distin- 
guished former Prime Minister of Canada, the late Right 
Honourable Lester B. Pearson, who, when talking about 
his love of sport, and particularly the game of hockey, 
said: 
It is perhaps fitting that this fastest of all games has 
become almost as much a national symbol as the 
maple leaf or the beaver. 


The Grade 7 class at Buckingham Elementary School all 
signed a letter which begins: 


We love the beaver. Three cheers for the beaver. 


Even more dramatic are Rob and Jan Griesdale of Cal- 
gary, who proclaim in their letter: 


If the beaver goes, we go! 
Senator Flynn: Where? 


Senator Fergusson: A lady from Hastings, Ontario, was 
even willing to admit her age to give support to this cause. 
She wrote: 


I am sixty-five years old and as long back as I can 
remember the beaver has always been a Canadian 
emblem. 


Mrs. Constance McDermid of St. Catharines, Ontario, 
writes: 


Please add my name to your list of supporters in 
regard to our beaver as an emblem. Why don’t we use 
the emblem more? It stands for industry and faith. 
The little creatures build well. Somehow to me beav- 
ers mean Canada. 
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I am afraid Derek Hoskin of Lethbridge, Alberta, had his 
tongue in cheek when composing his letter, which reads in 
part: 


I was surprised to learn that the industrious little 
creature does not have our official recognition. Don’t 
the honourable members on the Hill work like beavers 
during their term of office? I believe they do. I look 
forward to them voting in favour of recognizing their 
model. 


The Grade 3 pupils of Beverly Central School in Troy, 
Ontario, note: 


We have studied animals and we think the beaver is 
the hardest worker and a great engineer. For this 
reason we would like to see him remain as one of 
Canada’s emblems. 


Honourable senators, these quotations could go on and 
on—there are a great many of them—but I wish to keep 
this speech as brief as possible. I believe that these few 
examples, taken from over 14,000 signatories in support, 
indicate the widespread and strong feelings of Canadians 
for the beaver. 


What I wish to make clear is that the bill in no way 
seeks to create a new national symbol or displace any 
existing ones. The maple leaf, the flag on which it appears, 
and the Canadian coat of arms retain their importance and 
preeminence. Quite simply, Bill C-373 corrects an over- 
sight of history by officially recognizing the beaver as a 
symbol of our great country, just as it has been regarded 
by generations of Canadians. 


Honourable senators, this bill received all-party support 
in the other place, and its unanimous adoption by their 
Standing Committee on Justice and Legal Affairs would, I 
hope, permit us to adopt this legislation as expeditiously 
as possible and without the need of taking the time of a 
Senate committee whose members are already faced with 
a considerable workload on more complicated legislation. 


Bill C-373 was introduced in the other place by an 
Opposition member, who deserves a great deal of credit for 
having done so, and it is my pleasure to sponsor it here as 
a member on the Government side of the Senate. This is 
truly a non-partisan bill which seeks to promote national 
unity, and I hope honourable senators will find it worthy 
of their support. 


Hon. Allister Grosart: Honourable senators, as Senator 
Fergusson has said, this is a unique bill and one which 
could be described as being non-partisan. 


Senator Fergusson did not, if I heard her correctly, 
mention the name of the member who introduced the bill 
as a private bill in the other house. It seems to me quite 
proper that Senator Fergusson, in moving second reading 
today, adorned herself in green. Perhaps it is a tribute to 
the fact that the name of the member who introduced the 
bill in the other place is Sean O’Sullivan. As it is only a 
few days after March 17, I thought I might draw attention 
to the appropriateness of this coincidence. We on this side, 
of course, support the bill. 

@ (1430) 


I should point out that the word “beaver” in the English 
language—I am not sure whether it is so in French—is 
sometimes a synonym for “beard,” so I am sure it will 
have the full consent of at least two members of the 


Senate, Senator Argue and Senator Deschatelets, who 
should appreciate having their adornments immortalized 
by this bill, which will make that particular adornment of 
theirs the symbol of Canada. I am not suggesting that we 
should all follow suit. 


Senator Flynn: It would not suit everybody as well. 


Senator Grosart: I would suggest leaving out, of course, 
members of the Senate on the distaff side, but there are 
some honourable senators whose general appearance 
might be improved by the adoption of the beaver on the 
chin; there are others whose appearance might not be 
improved. 


It is a particular tribute to Senator Fergusson that she 
was asked by a member of the Opposition in the other 
place to introduce this bill in the Senate. I am sure all 
honourable senators will agree that the chances that this 
bill will be passed expeditiously, as she suggests, are 
greatly enhanced by the fact that she was chosen to 
sponsor it here. 


Senator Flynn: May I ask the sponsor of the bill a 
question? If we adopt this bill, will we be restricting the 
use of the word “beaver,” or drawings depicting this par- 
ticular animal, for commercial purposes? The beaver is a 
symbol widely used across the country for commercial 
purposes. Will the adoption of this bill restrict such use in 
any way? You will recall that Senator MclIlraith some time 
ago had a bill with respect to restricting the use of the 
name “Parliament Hill.” 


Senator Fergusson: I do not have the bill in front of me, 
Senator Flynn, but as I understand it there is no restric- 
tion on the use of the beaver as a symbol. I think it is clear 
that the adoption of this bill would in no way restrict the 
use of the beaver symbol for commercial purposes. 


Senator Flynn: I was thinking of the effect of other 
legislation. 


Senator Quart: Honourable senators, a documentary 
film is presently being produced by the National Film 
Board on Grey Owl, and you all know of his love for the 
beaver. However, I understand that the producers could 
not find beavers in Canada to use in the documentary and 
had to get four beavers from Utah. I think it would be 
worthwhile investigating this. I do not remember the 
details, but at the time it appeared to be rather strange 
that they could not find beavers in Canada. Probably they 
did not look in New Brunswick where, I am told, there ar 
a great many of them. 


A short time before this bill was introduced in the other 
place, I recall that on the program As It Happens people 
were being asked what they thought of having the beaver 
as a symbol of Canada. I learned then, through an inter- 
view which Barbara Frum was conducting, that the Na- 
tional Film Board had to go to Utah to get four beavers to 
use in the documentary film on Grey Owl. I think it was a 
mistake for the National Film Board to have done that. 


Senator Choquette: Perhaps they required tame 


beavers. 
Senator Quart: As I understand it, these were wild. 


Senator Fergusson: I cannot answer your question, 
Senator Quart. I do not follow the particular program you 
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mentioned. All I know of the Grey Owl documentary is 
the little I have read in the press about it. I will make 
some inquiries and hopefully be in a position to answer 
your question when this bill next comes before the Senate. 


Senator Quart: Do not misunderstand me; I am in 
favour of the bill. 


On motion of Senator Petten, debate adjourned. 


CRIMINAL CODE (COMMUTATION OF DEATH 
SENTENCE) 


BILL TO AMEND—DEBATE CONTINUED 


The Senate resumed from Tuesday, March 18, the debate 
on the motion of Senator Robichaud for second reading of 
Bill S-21, to amend the Criminal Code (commutation of 
death sentence). 


Hon. Charles McElman: Honourable senators, when 
debate on the second reading of Bill S-21, to amend the 
Criminal Code (commutation of death sentence), was 
launched by the sponsor, Senator Robichaud, he made the 
mistake of duplicating an earlier mistake that might now 
be referred to as the “Senator Laird classic.” Senator 
Robichaud said that this bill “is simple in concept,” and, 
further, that “there is nothing complicated about it.” The 
ensuing debate and the questions that have been raised 
indicate that Bill S-21 is not as simple or as uncomplicated 
as the sponsor either believed or intended. 


To begin with, it has been said repeatedly by the spon- 
sor and others that capital punishment, the death penalty, 
now applies in Canada only in the case of convicted 
murderers of police officers and prison staff. That, of 
course, is not entirely accurate. As has been drawn to the 
attention of the Senate, there are two further sections of 
the Criminal Code which call for the death penalty, one 
being the offence of treason, section 47(1), and the second 
being the offence of murder while committing or attempt- 
ing to commit sea piracy, section 75(2). 


Bill C-168 of 1967 and Bill C-2 of 1973 did not amend the 
Criminal Code relating to treason and sea piracy, so the 
death penalty under those sections still applies. The 
Senate debate on this bill should record that fact. Senator 
Argue’s Bill S-23 draws attention to still further instances, 
under the National Defence Act, of where the death penal- 
ty can still be ordered. : 


Many specific concerns and objections with respect to 
this bill have already been raised by previous speakers in 
this debate, such as Senators Manning, Prowse, Asselin 
and Beélisle, including the question of its constitutionality. 
I share those concerns, and will also attempt to show that 
this bill is dangerous rather than “simple,” and that its 
effect would be to infuse new and unproductive complica- 
tions into an already complex and difficult process of law, 
justice and administration. Although not intended, I am 
sure, that would surely be the result of this proposed 
tampering with the existing discretionary power of cum- 
mutation and the unwise foisting-off upon jurors and 
juries of even a limited responsibility that would involve 
them, in effect, in the sentencing process, in addition to 
their already heavy duty and responsibility in deciding 
the guilt or innocence of the accused. 


[Senator Fergusson.] 


Honourable senators, the sponsor of this bill seeks to 
restrict the legal right of commutation of the death penal- 
ty by the Governor in Council to those cases where the 
presiding judge and jury recommend clemency or where 
the jury may be divided with respect to a recommendation 
either for or against clemency. In all other cases, this bill 
would take away from the Governor in Council the discre- 
tionary power to commute the death sentence. The sponsor 
of the bill has given what he considers to be valid reasons 
for such an extreme proposal. 


First, let me say that I do not accept the proposition that 
the Governor in Council disregards or flouts the law, or 
that commutation of the death sentence has become auto- 
matic. One section of the criminal law provides that cer- 
tain convicted murderers shall be sentenced to death, 
while a further section of the same code provides for 
commutation. Both are in the law, and they are not in 
conflict. I am satisfied that each case is considered on its 
own merits, and a decision reached in accordance with all 
of the facts available and the individual and collective 
consciences of those human individuals who are members 
of the cabinet. If that were not the case, it would seem 
rather pointless to go through the weeks of gathering 
every scrap of meaningful information in each case, brief- 
ing the committee of cabinet, then the full cabinet, prior to 
deciding whether there should or should not be clemency. 
@ (1440) 


There are numerous members of the Privy Council in 
this chamber who have experienced the trauma of that 
dreadful process. They must deeply resent the repeated 
inference that commutation is an automatic, even irre- 
sponsible and routine process. It is done seriously and in 
accordance with the law, contrary to the impression that 
those who favour capital punishment ceaselessly try to 
create. 


The sponsor and some of his supporters have stated in 
this debate, and elsewhere, that they have no argument 
with the law respecting capital punishment as it now 
stands. Their argument, they insist, is with the manner in 
which the law is being administered by the Governor in 
Council. Well, if that is truly the view of the sponsor and 
his supporters, it appears to me that they are taking a 
strange approach in trying to achieve their purpose, a 
purpose that has to be designed to force the state to take 
more human life. If one agrees with the law but disagrees 
with the administration of it, he surely does not try to 
change the law; he tries to change those who administer 
the law. He first tries to convince them to accept and 
follow his point of view. If he is unable to convince them 
and he still believes strongly enough in the issue con- 
cerned, he should then try to change the administrators at 
the next opportunity that presents itself under our demo- 
cratic process. 


Senator Flynn: Good idea. 


Senator McElman: If his case is strong enough, and if 
the issue is as urgent and important in the public mind as 
he believes it to be, then he should be capable of assem- 
bling a strong body of electoral support for any party that 
may publicly share his view on the issue, and against 
those who do not administer the law to his particular 
liking. In other words, he should attempt to ‘throw the 
rascals out.” 
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Senator Robichaud: No, I disagree. 
Senator Flynn: You would rather have the rascals. 


Senator McElman: If my memory serves me well, no 
major political party in Canada has attempted to make 
capital punishment, or the administration of this law, a 
major issue in any of the three elections that have been 
held since the current law first came into force in 1967. 
Perhaps that is because it is such an emotionally charged 
and unpredictable issue. Whatever the reason, it has not 
been made a major election issue. Perhaps it should be. 


However, there is a major political party in Canada that 
stands firmly and publicly on the record in favour of total 
abolition of capital punishment. That party is the Liberal 
Party, and I have no doubt that this policy has some 
influence on the thinking of those who are today charged 
with the terrible responsibility of commuting or not com- 
muting sentences of death. That policy decision of the 
party was not arrived at in the recent past, nor was the 
decision reached in secret, and it was not merely a one- 
shot aberration to be later forgotten, as sometimes 
happens. 


More than 10 years ago, in open national convention, 
with delegates present from every part of the nation, the 
Liberal Party debated the issue of capital punishment and 
reached its decision. It was not a unanimous decision, but 
abolition was favoured by an overwhelming majority of 
the delegates. That decision has been strongly reaffirmed 
by the several national conventions of the party that have 
since been held, up to the present time. 


Senator Robichaud and I attended those conventions 
together as delegates from New Brunswick. He was then 
Premier of New Brunswick, and one of the more influen- 
tial delegates and compelling speakers at those conven- 
tions. I cannot recall an occasion, until a few weeks ago, 
when he spoke against either the policy of total abolition 
or the manner in which the law has been administered. 


I am sure honourable senators will understand my refer- 
ence to the Liberal Party and conventions, and that it is 
not intended to be a partisan reference. These are merely 
facts that are most relevant to the subject matter of this 
debate, and as such they should be freely and openly 
discussed. 


During recent months the climate for public debate on 
this subject has become overheated and highly emotional. 
That is an entirely human and understandable reaction, a 
reaction to the killing of police officers in British 
Columbia, Alberta and, more recently, New Brunswick, 
not to mention those ghastly multiple murders that have 
taken place in Quebec. It was within that emotionally 
charged climate that the sponsor chose to introduce Bill 
S-21. Not only do I believe this bill to be ill-advised and 
ill-conceived, but also that the timing of its introduction 
could not have been more poorly chosen, if public con- 
sideration of the subject is to be unemotional and dispas- 
sionate, as the sponsor cautioned honourable senators to 
conduct themselves in this debate. 


I believe it is pertinent to this debate that honourable 
senators should know that in New Brunswick today there 
is a widely and, I suggest, sympathetically held miscon- 
ception that Senator Robichaud’s bill is a bill to restore 
capital punishment rather than merely to restrict the 


existing power of commutation. In recent weeks many 
New Brunswickers have come to regard him as one of the 
leading advocates of the restoration of capital punishment 
on a much broader scale than is now provided by the law. 
This impression has been created by public statements 
that the honourable senator has been making recently in 
our native province, and in various interviews with the 
media. Some of those statements were made at a meeting 
held in Moncton by the Atlantic provinces law enforce- 


' ment officers on February 8 of this year. Representatives 


of the penitentiaries’ staffs were also in attendance at that 
meeting, bringing the total attendance to something of the 
order of 300 persons. 


It will be recalled that Moncton was the site of the 
December murders of two city policemen who had been 
investigating the kidnapping of a teenaged boy. The trial 
of two men charged with the kidnapping and the murders 
began on Monday of this week in Moncton, so further 
specific reference to the case would be quite inappropriate 
and out of order at this time. However, honourable sena- 
tors will appreciate the charged atmosphere in which that 
police association meeting on February 8 was held. 


Honourables senators will also recall that the sponsor of 
this bill requested, and obtained, the permission of the 
Senate to delay his launching of the debate on second 
reading until he had the opportunity of attending that 
Moncton meeting as a guest panelist. He told the Senate 
that he might obtain there information useful in the 
debate on this bill. Honourable senators may further 
recall, when Senator Robichaud completed his remarks in 
opening this debate, that I asked him to tell the Senate 
about the meeting at Moncton, which he had not then 
done, and whether it had been a calm meeting—that is, a 
meeting without passion or emotion. 

@ (1450) 


Senator Robichaud informed the Senate that those in 
attendance were ‘unanimously in support” of his bill, and 
also that “they were unanimous in their support of capital 
punishment.” And that was not surprising. He added: 


I might say that in my estimation they are going too 
far in wanting capital punishment, period. Perhaps 
they, themselves, are a little too violent in their emo- 
tional reaction, and I told them so. 


There were several parliamentarians at the Moncton 
meeting in addition to Senator Robichaud. Among them 
were Michael Landers, the Liberal M.P. for Saint John- 
Lancaster in New Brunswick; Leonard Jones, the 
Independent M.P. for Moncton, who gained some national 
notoriety as the former mayor of that city; J. Michael 
Forrestall, the Conservative M.P. for Dartmouth-Halifax 
East; and Father Michael McKee, the Liberal Member of 
the Provincial Legislature for Moncton City. The involve- 
ment of parliamentarians in that meeting was reported by 
the media in considerably more detail than that given by 
Senator Robichaud. The reports in the press of that meet- 
ing, and the film clips that I saw personally on television 
some six times, were well summed up in the lead editorial 
of the Moncton Transcript of February 11 last. It was 
entitled: “Voices of Intemperance,” and in part, referring 
to the meeting, read as follows: 


—the most serious aspect was that elected representa- 
tives—lawyers, at that—stepped over the brink into 
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the area of irresponsibility in their approach to this 
matter. 


Senator Louis Robichaud, 
premier, a senator— 
And I could add to the words of the editorial, “a former 
attorney general.” 


a lawyer, a former 


—may have evoked an emotional response when he 
said that if his daughter was raped and murdered and 
the judicial system failed to take proper recourse, 
“then I will do it myself.” 


However, this was nothing more than an incitement 
to vigilante law, the law of the lynch mob. As such it 
is a shocking attitude, and ill-becomes a man who by 
profession and by past and present occupation has 
been charged with upholding the law. 


Then there was Saint John’s Michael Landers. He 
also demonstrated grave irresponsibility when he said 
that if the submission of the meeting’s resolution to 
the Cabinet didn’t bring the desired results, “I suggest 
you have a national police strike.” 


Moncton’s independent MP Leonard Jones, always 
so vociferous in condemning permissiveness, always 
so staunch a defender of law and order, also fell into 
this trap of wild talk. He was a little more restrained, 
but nevertheless, after having said he didn’t think “we 
should have to take the law into our own hands,” 
added, “... but it may come about if the government 
does not soon act.” 


If it is the rule of law that separates us from the 
jungle, then any advocacy of throwing out the rule of 
law, even temporarily, is to advocate a return to the 
jungle. 

Further on the editorial says: 


Moncton MLA Father Michael McKee and Dart- 
mouth-Halifax East MP Mike Forrestall exhibited 


great courage in putting the abolitionist viewpoint 


forward. And Springhill Mayor William Mont also was 
courageous in pointing out that some people were 
telling the police what they wanted to hear...Both 
Mr. Forrestall and Mr. Mont were booed and heckled. 


Honourable senators, after that meeting concluded, the 
chairman, who is also president of the New Brunswick 
Police Association, made a public statement in which he 
dissociated himself and his colleagues from some of the 
more extreme, emotional and passionate statements that 
were made by some of the parliamentarians. In doing so he 
displayed a considerable measure of responsibility. 


I attended a more recent meeting in Fredericton at the 
University of New Brunswick where the sponsor of this 
bill addressed a large group of students—a very different 
kind of audience and meeting than that in Moncton. He 
spoke extemporaneously and well. He handled a lengthy 
and probing question period with great skill and much 
good humour. As a fellow senator, I was proud to be there. 
In reply to a question, he stated that he had not yet made 
up his mind on the subject of capital punishment, and that 
he had introduced Bill S-21 for the purpose of initiating a 
useful and meaningful debate on a subject that is current- 
ly of deep concern to many Canadians. That was good to 
hear. It means there is still a chance, if only a minimal 


{Senator McElman.] 


one, that I may be able to convert him to the point of view 
that I hold on this subject. 


If this bill were to pass and become law there are several 
potentially undesirable results that could ensue. First of 
all, if the government of the day should be dedicated to the 
absolute prevention of capital punishment—as some con- 
tend the present government to be—it could circumvent 
the purpose of this bill. In that limited number of cases 
where the jury recommended against clemency, or made 
no recommendation, the direct power to commute would 
be withheld from the Governor in Council. But Her Majes- 
ty’s royal prerogative of mercy remains. The government 
need merely refer each such case to the Crown with the 
recommendation that the royal prerogative be exercised. 
There can be little doubt that it would be done, particular- 
ly in light of the fact that the United Kingdom itself 
abolished capital punishment some five years ago. That 
decision was debated and reaffirmed only last fall by an 
impressive majority in Parliament, in the very midst of 
the terrorist bombings and killings then occurring in the 
streets and shops of London, which brought with them a 
strong and emotional public demand for the revival of 
capital punishment. 


So, by exercise of the royal prerogative, the law as 
proposed by this bill would be circumvented and made 
impotent. It would be nothing more than a further 
administrative nuisance, and surely that is a poor basis for 
enacting law. Such a procedure would be humiliating to 
Canada as an independent nation. 


Senator Flynn: Why? Why would the exercise of the 
royal prerogative be against the sovereignty of Canada? 


Senator McElman: Why? 


Senator Flynn: Yes. You say that Canada as an 
independent nation would be humiliated. 


Senator McElman: I say it would be embarrassing, 
when we have a procedure within our own competence 
now in the law, if in order to achieve that purpose we had 
to go to our Queen—indeed, our Queen. 


Senator Flynn: Yes, she is our Queen. 


Senator McElman: That is right, but we do not now call 
her in to this sort of situation. I think it would be rather 
humiliating to draw Her Majesty into this procedure. I 
suggest it would be, to use the vernacular of the British, a 
vexing and ruddy nuisance to Her Majesty. As a matter of 
fact, I believe it is unthinkable that we should place 
ourselves in such a position. 


If this bill became law what would be its effect upon 
individual jurors? Many jurors, even under current law, 
find it most difficult psychologically to participate in 
reaching a decision of “guilty” for fear the convicted 
person may be hanged and become a lifetime weight upon 
their conscience. How much greater would become the 
mental anguish of the juror if, in addition to his duty to 
reach a decision of guilt or innocence, he should now 
become involved, in effect, in actually sentencing a fellow 
human being to the gallows? Such a juror, and like-mind- 
ed fellow jurors, would have an out. They could resort to 
the obvious avenues, to relieve themselves of that dreadful 
responsibility. Some jurors might prefer to see the accused 
go free, despite the weight of evidence, in order to over- 
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come their fear of being forced to participate in his actual- 
ly being sentenced to death. 


@ (1500) 


Hung juries, and other complications in the judicial 
process, could multiply rapidly. Think of the field day this 
would create for the shrewd or slick criminal lawyer 
acting for the accused. All he would need do would be to 
reach one juror by the persuasiveness of his argument, or 
otherwise, to ensure that there would be a recommenda- 
tion of clemency. Even though it may come from only one 
juror, without any recommendation from the remainder of 
the jury, it would be sufficient. Conversely, it would 
require only one juror to refrain adamantly from joining 
in any recommendation, either for or against clemency, to 
break the magic formula of absolute unanimity that 
appears to be implied in this bill. In each of those 
instances the shrewd defence lawyer would have taken his 
client over the second to last hurdle to save him from the 
noose. One must wonder if this is really the sort of mess 
that is intended to be inflicted on jurors, judges and the 
Governor in Council. 


There is at least one further possibility, and I find it 
abhorrent. If this bill became law, it is possible that a few, 
a very few, convicted persons would hang; but would it be 
because they, more than all the others whose sentence 
would be commuted, really should hang? Or would they 
hang, rather than others, due to the freakishness of a 
particular jury, or because they were unable to hire a 
capable lawyer, as could the others, or for a multiplicity of 
other reasons? And there always remains the remote poss- 
ibility that an innocent person will be hanged, as long as 
we continue to carry out capital punishment. It cannot be 
denied that the chances of hanging an innocent person 
will be increased if this bill should become law. 


One often hears the proposition that the jury, being 
composed of the peers of the accused and having heard all 
of the evidence and the facts, is more competent than any 
other body to determine whether or not leniency should be 
shown the convicted person. The sponsor of the bill 
repeated that time-worn argument. The truth of the 
matter is that facts and evidence are presented to jurors 
by two antagonists, the prosecutor and the defence coun- 
sel, and those facts and evidence are presented, challenged 
and argued in a different manner by each of those antago- 
nists, and never the twain appear to meet. Depending upon 
the professional brilliance, or lack of it, on the part of one 
or both counsel, a person could well wonder how the jury 
ever sorts out the true facts in the evidence, and arrives at 
a just decision. 


In criminal cases short of capital murder, one further 
element is injected into the process prior to the passing of 
sentence. This is the pre-sentence report, that has become 
commonplace in the judicial process. That report is the 
sum total of all information concerning the convicted 
person—his background, his family, his economic and all 
other circumstances—that could possibly be useful to a 
judge in arriving at a decision as to the severity or lenien- 
cy he should exercise in imposing a just sentence. The 
information is gathered and assembled by well-trained 
people. It is, more often than not, information that could 
not, or should not, be presented as evidence during the 
trial, simply because it has no bearing on the guilt or 
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innocence of the accused. It is information that is not 
made available to the jury, but only to the judge. 


The situation is quite different in a capital case. There is 
no gathering of such information. It is not available to the 
jury, nor is it available to the judge, and there is no reason 
why it should be. Once a verdict of guilty is rendered by 
the jury the judge has no option as to the severity or 
leniency of the sentence he may impose; he must impose 
the sentence of death by hanging. 


Under existing law there is a body that does have use for 
such information concerning the convicted person, and 
that information is gathered and assembled by competent 
people and presented to that body along with, and in 
addition to, all of the facts and evidence that form part of 
the court record. The body that receives this additional 
information—the equivalent of a pre-sentence report—is 
the Governor in Council, and only the Governor in Coun- 
cil. This additional information must, and does, influence 
the decision that only the Governor in Council can proper- 
ly reach—the decision as to whether or not the death 
sentence will be commuted. It is here that the ultimate 
decision should be reached, free from the conflicting emo- 
tional and passionate pleadings of counsel; free from the 
proddings and instructions of the judge; free from the 
public distractions of the court room. It is the Governor in 
Council, with all of the relevant information at his dispos- 
al, who must continue to have that awful final responsibil- 
ity, and not the jury. 


It is, in my view, a ghastly proposition to try to saddle 
jurors and juries with that final decision. Today a jury 
may remain silent on the subject of leniency in any capital 
case that it decides, and whatever it says is only a recom- 
mendation; no responsibility of finality rests with the 
jury. Under this bill the simple act of silence on that 
subject by the jury would constitute, in effect, its sentenc- 
ing of the accused to death—a final decision—and that is 
wrong. This is not, and should not be, the role of the jury. 


In the United States the law and the judicial system are 
currently embroiled in a dreadful mess involving capital 
punishment. I urge honourable senators to consider the 
fact of that predicament, because it came about as a result 
of circumstances such as this bill would create—that is, a 
mixing or sharing of responsibilities that, under tradition- 
al British criminal law, always have been kept distinctly 
separate. 


In Canada, following the British tradition, the Criminal 
Code and any revisions of it can be made or enacted only 
by the federal Parliament, and that law, including provi- 
sions for capital offences and their punishment, is the 
same for every Canadian, irrespective of the province or 
territory in which he may reside. Parliament, therefore, 
makes the law; the government administers the law; the 
police authorities enforce the law; the judiciary endeavour 
to ensure that there will be equal justice before the law; 
juries, as provided by the law, decide upon guilt or inno- 
cence; and the Governor in Council makes the final dread- 
ful decision in capital cases. It is a carefully designed and 
finely balanced system of law and justice, which should 
not be tampered with lightly or thoughtlessly. The system 
works well because these respective responsibilities are 
rather precisely separated. A mixing or sharing of those 
responsibilities is avoided, and should be avoided. 
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The United States does not enjoy such a precise and 
well-balanced system in respect to the criminal law. I am 
not competent—and, indeed, very few people would be 
competent—to describe the many areas in which respon- 
sibilities are mixed, matched, and shared between the 
federal and state authorities, but there is a very current 
example with respect to laws—plural—in the United 
States that relate to capital crime and capital punishment. 
@ (1510) 


In early 1972, 40 states of that union practised capital 
punishment under state law. There was also federal law 
providing for capital punishment. Furthermore, there 
were great variations, as between those states, of the types 
of crime designated as capital offences. The state laws also 
varied greatly in the powers and responsibilities given to 
juries in capital cases. 


The accused could not be given equality of justice 
within the nation, but only within the state where he 
happened to commit the crime. The whole matter came to 
a head in 1972 when the United States Supreme Court, ina 
split decision, ruled that capital punishment is unconstitu- 
tional. In consequence, no person has been executed in the 
United States since that ruling was handed down. In fact, 
due to clemency decisions and appeals, no one has been 
executed in the United States since 1967. 


The point that should be of vital interest to the Senate 
in this debate is the reason upon which the United States 
Supreme Court based its decision. The majority concensus 
in that decision was summed up by Justice Potter Stewart. 
I should like to read to you from a Canadian Press report 
of the whole matter, with a Washington dateline, as pub- 
lished in the Saint John Telegraph-Journal on Saturday, 
March 8, 1975—less than two weeks ago. That report 
states: 


Stewart found that because most juries had the 
discretion to vote clemency in capital offences, the 
death sentence was being “wantonly and freakishly 
imposed” on a “capriciously selected, random hand- 
ful” of defendants—and was therefore unconstitution- 
al as it was then applied. 


Let me repeat and stress the basis for that ruling; 


Stewart found that because most juries had the 
discretion to vote clemency in capital offences— 


That was the basis for it. Honourable senators, that is the 
very mess into which this bill seeks to lead us. Simple 
answers to complex questions! This is not a direction we 
should take in the amendment of our law—simply to 
resolve a grievance that Senator Robichaud and some 
others may have over the manner in which the law is 
being legally administered. 


There is another part of the Canadian Press article that 
should be read into the record of this debate. It is as 
follows: 


Prof. Charles Black of Yale, one of the most respect- 
ed constitutional scholars in the United States, argues 
in a recent book that the laws can never be explicit 
enough to make capital punishment fit the 
constitution. 


Noting that a prosecutor can choose to file a lesser 
charge than murder, a judge or jury can reduce the 
charge, a state governor or president— 


[Senator McElman.] 


Again mixing authority: 


—can grant clemency, Black argues that the official 
choices “that divided those who are going to die from 
those who are to live are on the whole not made, and 
cannot be made, under standards that are consistently 
meaningful and clear.” 


Without such standards, the poor and those from 
minority groups would continue to face death more 
often in future—as they have in the past—than those 
who can enlist expert lawyers and prominent charac- 
ter witnesses. 


Honourable senators, a great and emotional debate has 
followed the Supreme Court ruling. In the midst of the 
emotional debate, 31 of the states and the United States 
Congress have scrambled to enact new law on capital 
punishment, with a view to getting around the ruling of 
the Supreme Court, and a test appeal for the reinstitution 
of capital punishment is now before the court. 


The State of North Carolina has reacted somewhat vio- 
lently in its new legislation. That state has only 3 per cent 
of the total United States population, but about 30 per cent 
of the country’s condemned persons. That latter percent- 
age is likely to increase dramatically if the new state law 
is declared constitutional, because, according to this 
Canadian Press article, the State of North Carolina, in its 
new law, has made burglary and arson capital crimes. If 
that is true, they are walking a reactionary road that leads 
straight back to the jungle. 


When he initiated this debate, Senator Robichaud urged 
each and all of us to follow our own conscience and vote 
accordingly. In view of the current wave of public emo- 
tion, a situation that always arises in discussions such as 
this, let me add to the advice that he gave by quoting other 
advice that has been handed down to us from one of 
Britain’s great statesmen and parliamentarians, Edmund 
Burke. He said to the British people: 


Your representative owes you, not his industry only, 
but his judgment; and he betrays instead of serving 
you if he sacrifices it— 


That is, his own judgment. 
—to your opinion. 


I must say in closing, honourable senators, that my 
involvement in this debate has come as no surprise to 
Senator Robichaud. He discussed with me his intention to 
introduce this bill before he did so, and I told him— 
indeed, I promised him—that I would vigorously oppose it, 
because I am opposed in principle to that which the bill 
seeks to achieve. 


I shall vote against second reading of Bill S-21 because I 
believe it should not receive second reading. 


On motion of Senator Petten, for Senator Neiman, 
debate adjourned. 


The Senate adjourned during pleasure. 


At 5 p.m. the sitting was resumed. 
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THE ESTIMATES 


REPORT OF NATIONAL FINANCE COMMITTEE ON 
SUPPLEMENTARY ESTIMATES (D) PRESENTED AND ADOPTED 


Leave having been given to revert to Reports of 
Committees: 


Senator Everett, Chairman of the Standing Senate 
Committee on National Finance, to which was referred the 
supplementary estimates (D) laid before Parliament for 
the fiscal year ending March 31, 1975, presented the fol- 
lowing report: 

Thursday, March 20, 1975. 


The Standing Senate Committee on National 
Finance, to which the Supplementary Estimates (D) 
laid before Parliament for the fiscal year ending 
March 31, 1975 were referred, has in obedience to the 
order of reference of Thursday, March 4, 1975, exam- 
ined the said Estimates and reports as follows: 


1. In obedience to the foregoing, the Committee 
made a general examination of the Supplementary 
Estimates (D) and heard evidence from the Honour- 
able J. Chrétien, President of the Treasury Board, and 
from the Program Branch of Treasury Board, Mr. B. A. 
MacDonald, Deputy Secretary, and Mr. R. L. Richard- 
son, Assistant Secretary. Also the Honourable D. S. 
Macdonald, Minister of Energy, Mines and Resources, 
along with a number of his officials, appeared before 
the Committee to give evidence on government 
resource policy as reflected in these Estimates. 


2. The Supplementary Estimates (D) total $1,917 
million and bring the total Estimates tabled for the 
fiscal year ending March 31, 1975 to $28,233 million. It 
is noted that the Supplementary Estimates (A), (B), 
(C) and (D) total $4,936 million increasing the origi- 
nal Main Estimates from $23,297 million, which in 
percentage terms is an increase of 21 per cent. This 
increase in the size of Supplementary Estimates in 
relation to the original Main Estimates, which has 
been a matter of concern to your Committee because 
of its growth over the past few years, is approximately 
double the increase which took place in the fiscal year 
1973-74. 


3. Some of the largest items in the Supplementary 
Estimates in which your Committee showed particu- 
lar interest are as follows: 


a) payment to the Old Age Security Fund to make 
up the deficiency in the Fund—$700 million; 


b) payments in the 1974-75 and 1975-76 fiscal years 
in respect of Canada’s financial participation in the 
development and exploitation of the Athabaska Tar 
Sands—$138 million; 


c) operating and capital expenditures in the various 
transportation programs of the Department of 
Transport—$193 million; 


d) payment to the Canadian National Railway Com- 
pany for the deficit arising in the operations of the 
Canadian National Railways System in the calendar 
year 1974—$45 million; 

e) loans to Canadair Limited as approved by the 
Governor in Council, one without interest in con- 
nection with the Option Agreement to acquire the 


equity and notes of Canadair Limited for $3.3 mil- 
lion, and one for the financing of water bombing 
aircraft for $26 million—total $29.3 million; 


f) to increase from $40 million to $75 million the 
amount that may be outstanding at any time under 
the Supply Revolving Fund of the Department of 
Supply and Services—$35 million; and 


g) operating expenditures and grants for welfare 
services and for pensions in the Department of Vet- 
eran Affairs—$20 million. 


4. The Treasury Board has supplied your Committee 
with a list explaining the $1 items in the Supplemen- 
tary Estimates (D) which is attached as Appendix A 
to this report, as well as a document containing an 
explanation of various other items which is attached 
as Appendix B. 


5. Your Committee is of the opinion that it would be 
useful to have included in Supplementary Estimates a 
table which would show a breakdown of expenditures 
into operating, capital and grants and contributions as 
is done in the Main Estimates. The President of the 
Treasury Board assured the Committee that this 
would be done in respect of the next Supplementary 
Estimates. 


6. Your Committee also asked that it be provided 
with a list of items in these Supplementary Estimates 
where the Government may expect all or part of 
monies loaned or invested to be recovered and was 
told that this information could be provided. 


7. The Minister of Energy, Mines and Resources 
tabled three documents with your Committee which 
dealt with the following subjects: 


a) the option and the deficiency agreement between 
the Federal Government and Inter-Provincial Pipe 
Line Limited in connection with the Montreal 
extension of the Inter-Provincial Pipe Line System; 


b) a statement by the Honourable D. S. Macdonald 
regarding the Syncrude Project; and 


c) copies of studies relative to an evaluation of the 
Syncrude Project. 


8. These papers generated questions to which the 
Minister and his officials responded to the satisfaction 
of the members of your Committee. 


9. One area that concerns your Committee is the 
making of deficiency payments to the Inter-Provincial 
Pipe Line Limited in connection with the construction 
and operation of the Montreal extension, as it is 
understood that there is to be no monitoring of the 
pipeline’s construction. The Minister assured your 
Committee that the audit process, before payment is 
made, would apply the necessary safeguards to ensure 
that the pipeline would be constructed economically. 


Respectfully submitted. 
D. D. Everett, 
Chairman. 


(For text of Appendixes A and B to this report, see 
pp. 695-702.) 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this report be taken into consideration? 
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Senator Everett: Honourable senators, in view of the 
fact that we expect a supply bill tomorrow, I would 
request leave to have the report taken into consideration 
now. 


The Hon. the Speaker: The house has heard the motion, 
which requires unanimous consent. Is there unanimous 
consent? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, if there are no 
motions, I move that the Senate do now adjourn. 


Senator Grosart: We have before us only the motion to 
consider the report. The motion under rule 78(3), with 
leave, is merely to consider the report now, rather than on 
a future date. If it is the wish of the Senate to dispose of 
this item now, so that we can deal with the appropriation 
bill, perhaps there should be a motion to adopt the report. 


Senator Everett: In that case, honourable senators, may 
I have leave to revert to Motions? 


The Hon. the 


senators? 


Speaker: Is it agreed, honourable 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Senator Everett: Honourable senators, with leave of the 
Senate, I move that the report be adopted now. 


The Hon. the 
senators? 


Speaker: Is it agreed, honourable 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Senator Flynn: I understand that we will have an op- 
portunity to consider these estimates when we receive the 
appropriation bill. We will then be able to discuss the 
report. For those of us who were not in committee, it is a 
rather blind act of faith that you are asking of us. 


Senator Everett: Honourable senators, I would be glad 
to discuss the matter now, if that is your wish. 


Senator Flynn: No, it is all right. 


Senator Argue: Do you want the oil at the top, or do you 
not? 


Senator Flynn: I am not worried if the speech is to be 
made by Senator Everett rather than by Senator Argue. 


Senator Argue: In that case, why make your complaint? 
Senator Flynn: I was afraid you would follow. 


Senator Argue: You were complaining about nothing. 
Now you will get the speech. 


Senator Everett: Honourable senators, perhaps we 
should deal with the matter now. You will be pleased to 
know that my speech will not be a long one. 


Your committee heard evidence from the President of 
the Treasury Board in respect to supplementary estimates 
(D). We also took particular interest in some of the appro- 
priations which have been made to the Department of 
Energy, Mines and Resources, most specifically the terms 
of the Syncrude agreement and the agreement to extend 
the crude petroleum pipeline from Sarnia to Montreal. 


In addition, your committee took an interest in an agree- 
ment entered into between the Government of Canada 
and General Dynamics and Canadair for an option to 
purchase the shares of Canadair. Your committee saw the 
agreement and examined it, and it is satisfied as to its 
contents. 


Honourable senators, these supplementary estimates 
total $1,917,000,000 and bring the total estimates tabled for 
the fiscal year ending March 31, 1975 to $28,233,000,000. 


Senator Grosart: Honourable senators, it is perhaps 
worth while clarifying the position. According to our 
rules, a report from a committee is received without 
debate. However, there is general consensus that a report 
from the National Finance Committee on the estimates is 
in a somewhat different category from that of an ordinary 
report of a committee, because there is a resolution of the 
Senate which requires that there be a report from this 
committee before the Senate will consider an appropria- 
tion bill. Senator Everett was perhaps in order, therefore, 
in moving that we consider the report now, and adopt it, 
even though it is not the normal procedure with regard to 
a report from a committee which is not on a bill. 


Having attended the committee hearings, I shall have 
some comment to make on the report. However, the most 
appropriate time would be when the appropriation bill, 
which will contain exactly the same subject matter as the 
report, is before us. 


Senator Flynn: I hope it is exactly the same subject 
matter. On previous occasions we have had some differ- 
ences about that. 


Senator Langlois: We will deal with it tomorrow. 
Senator Flynn: We will see tomorrow. 


Senator Argue: Blind faith. 
Motion agreed to and report adopted. 
The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 11 a.m. 
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THE ESTIMATES 
(See p. 663.) 


APPENDIX “A” TO REPORT OF NATIONAL FINANCE 
COMMITTEE ON SUPPLEMENTARY ESTIMATES (D) 


EXPLANATION OF ONE DOLLAR ITEMS IN SUPPLEMENTARY 
ESTIMATES (D), 1974-75 


Summary 


The one dollar items included in these Estimates have 
been grouped in the attached schedules according to 
purpose. 


A. One Dollar items authorizing transfers from one vote 
to another—21 items. 


B. One Dollar items for grants—10 items. 


C. One Dollar items authorizing the deletion of debts due 
the Crown and the reimbursement of certain working 
Capital Advance Accounts—7 items. 


D. One Dollar items which authorize amendments to 
previous appropriation acts—3 items. 


E. Miscellaneous—to authorize a guarantee, to increase 
the financial limits in other legislation, and to extend the 
interpretation of certain legislation—6 items. 


SCHEDULE A 


ONE DOLLAR ITEMS AUTHORIZING TRANSFERS FROM ONE 
VOTE TO ANOTHER—21 ITEMS 


Agriculture 
Vote 5d—Amount of transfer to this Vote $189,299. 


Explanation—This additional amount is required to 
cover price increases for livestock feeds, fuel oil, electrici- 
ty, etc. 


Vote 20d—Amount of transfer to this Vote $346,118. 


Explanation—The additional funds will be required to 
provide for the following: 


(1) To provide for contributions of $96,119 to the 
Province of Quebec to cover a portion of the adminis- 
trative expenses and premiums paid under an Experi- 
mental Crop Insurance Program during the period 
April 1, 1973 to March 31, 1974. 


(2) To provide $250,000 for the federal share of pay- 
ments to producers in accordance with an agreement 
with the Province of Manitoba for the purchase and 
transportation of hay required as a result of crop 
losses due to adverse weather. 


Source of Funds—Vote 1—($535,417)—Administration ex- 
penditures for the Small Farm Development—Adjustment 
activity will be less than originally forecast. 

Consumer and Corporate Affairs 


Vote 1d—Amount of the transfer to this Vote $706,999. 


Explanation—The additional funds will be allocated as 
follows: 


(1) To cover the cost of furnishings and equipment 
for the departmental headquarters at Place du Portage, 
Hull, and also price increases for certain contracts 
awarded. The delivery of these furnishings and equip- 
ment was delayed resulting in a carryover of the 
account to the current fiscal year. ($164,000) 


(2) To provide for the cost of projects contracted out 
by the Policy Analysis Division. Due to difficulties in 
recruiting economic and policy analysis staff, work 
was commissioned to start required studies and a 
small research program. ($100,000) 


(3) To establish the Office of the Assistant Deputy 
Registrar General to administer the Conflict of Inter- 
est Guidelines. ($193,000) 


(4) To cover the cost of the transfer of the Registra- 
tion Division from the Corporate Affairs Program. 
($50,000) 


(5) To supplement the cost of a general advertising 
campaign involving T.V., radio and newspaper, to 
inform the public of services and programs provided 
by the Department. ($200,000) 


Source of Funds—Vote 5—($656,999)—Funds are avail- 
able due to a late start in the expansion of the Consumer 
Fraud and Consumer Consulting activities and difficulties 
in staff recruitment. 


—Vote 10—($50,000)—Funds are available due to trans- 
fer of the Registration Division from the Corporate Affairs 
Program. 


Vote 15d—Amount of transfer to this Vote $239,999. 


Explanation—The additional funds are required to cover 
a carryover of legal accounts and to cover fees and 
expenses incurred in the prosecution of sugar refineries 
under the Combines Investigation Act. 


Source of Funds—Vote 5—Funds are available due to a 
late start in the expansion of the Consumer Fraud and 
Consumer Consulting activities and difficulties in staff 
recruitment. 


Energy, Mines and Resources 


Vote 1d—Amount of transfer to this Vote $147,999. 


Explanation—These additional funds are required to 
meet increased costs of Department of Supply and Services 
services, regular stocked items and freight charges, costs 
relating to the purchase of equipment and material, and 
printing charges. 


Vote 15d—Amount of transfer to this Vote $627,999. 


Explanation—These additional funds will be required as 
follows: 


1. To cover the increase in aircraft operating costs 
and additional summer students hired under the air- 
borne survey program. ($277,000) 


2. To provide for the substantial increase in cost of 
lithographic materials. ($154,000) 
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3. To meet the cost of additional staff required to 
carry out special Terrain Analysis studies ($103,000) 


4. To meet increased costs for service charges for 
services provided by Department of Supply and Ser- 
vices, commissionaire salaries, etc. ($94,000) 


Source of Funds—Vote 5—($775,998)—Funds are avail- 


- able within the program due to delays in the recruitment 


of qualified staff. 


Environment 


Vote 1d—Amount of transfer to this Vote $82,999. 


Explanation—The additional funds are required to pro- 
vide for increases in Department of Supply and Services 
service charges ($50,000), Department of National Health 
and Welfare nursing services ($8,000) and Commissionaire 
Contract increases ($25,000). 


Vote 5d—Amount of transfer to this Vote $1,958,444. 


Explanation—The additional amounts will be used as 
follows: 


(1) To provide $1,159,445 for a deficit in salary funds 
arising from the requirement to hire Wardens and 
Guardians in the Fisheries Protection and Conserva- 
tion Activity. 


(2) To provide $400,000 to cover the deficit for the 
operation of the Newfoundland Bait Service. 


(3) To provide $188,000 for the additional contribu- 
tions required to meet Canada’s share of increased 
costs of operations incurred by international fisheries 
commissions. 


(4) To provide $210,999 for increases in service 
charges announced by the Department of Supply and 
Services. 


Vote 20d—Amount of transfer to this Vote $856,763. 


Explanation—Additional funds are required to meet 
unforeseen increased costs in the operation of weather 
forecasting and weather reporting services. 


Vote 30d—Amount of transfer to this Vote $659,999. In 
addition, authority is requested for the payment of a grant 
of $1,000. 


Explanation—Additional funds are required to cover the 
increased Federal share of losses by farmers for crops 
eaten by migrating waterfowl. The Main Estimates for the 
current year includes contributions to the Prairie prov- 
inces of $490,000 for this program. The increase is due to 
the late harvesting of cereal crops consequent upon the 
late spring and the crops being available to the migrating 
birds for a longer period. 


It is proposed to provide a grant of $1,000 to assist with 
the cost of a national symposium on the problems and 
opportunities generated by wildlife in urban areas. 


Source of Funds: 


Votes Votes Transferred from 
saiae Book Vote 10 Vote 25 
(@) ——S ee Ss ee, 
Vote id $ 82,999 
Vote 5d 1,958,444 
Vote 20d $856,763 
Vote 30d 659,999 
$2,041,443 $1,516,762 


Vote 10—Funds are available due to delays in certain 
major capital projects. 

Vote 25—Expenditures for various major capital projects 
within this program will be less than originally forecast. 


Justice 
Vote 15d—Amount of transfer to this Vote $114,999. 


Explanation—These additional funds are required to 
cover printing costs of reports and informational material, 
salaries and other operating expenditures. 


Vote 25d—Amount of transfer to this Vote $288,999. 


Explanation—Additional Funds are requested to cover 
the increased printing costs resulting from greater 
demands for Commission publications and the publishing 
of papers and studies which have been completed ahead of 
schedule. 


Source of Funds—Vote 10—($303,998)—Payments to the 
provinces to assist in the operation of legal aid systems 
will be less than was originally forecast. 


National Health and Welfare 
Vote 25d—Amount of transfer to this Vote $499,999. 


Explanation—Additional funds are requested to cover 
increased costs for goods and services including medical 
evacuations, drugs and goods. 


Source of Funds—Vote 45—Funds are available because 
of delays in project implementation and slow billings 
under the Guaranteed Income Experimental project. 


Privy Council—Canadian Intergovernmental Conference 
Secretariat 


Vote 5d—Amount of transfer to this Vote $399,999. 


Explanation—During 1974-75 there was a substantial 
increase in the demand for administrative support services 
which are provided by the Secretariat to various intergov- 
ernmental meetings. Additional funds are required to meet 
the cost of these services. 


Source of Funds—Vote 1—Grants to the Institute for 
Research on Public Policy will be less than originally 
forecast. 

Public Works 
Vote 1d—Amount of transfer to this Vote $795,999. 


Explanation—These additional amounts will be used as 
follows: 
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(1) To provide $180,000 for the costs of a Commission 
to review the present and future needs relative to the 
amount and type of accommodation and facilities that 
Parliament requires to operate. 

(2) To provide $616,000 to cover higher costs in the 
Administration Program to support the operational 
programs of the Department. 


Vote 5d—Amount of transfer to this Vote of $279,999. 

Explanation—To meet the cost of the development and 
maintenance of the Government of Canada Master Specifi- 
cations system for government departments. 

Vote 25d—Amount of transfer to this Vote $485,999. 

Explanation—It is proposed to carry out remedial work 


(shore protection) on the St. Lawrence River at Ste. Anne 
de Sorel, Matane and Champlain. 


Source of Funds: 


Votes Transferred Votes Transferred From 


To : Vote 10 Vote 15 Vote 35 
Vote ld $179,999 $339,000 $277,000 
Vote 5d 279,999 
Vote 25d 485,999 

$459,998 $824,999 $277,000 


Vote 10—Funds are available due to the receipt of higher 
than forecast revenues in the Accommodation Program. 


Vote 15—Funds are available due to delays in starting a 
number of capital projects. 


Vote 35—Funds are available in the Transportation and 
Other Engineering Services Program because greater use 
was made of central support services in the Departmental 
Administration and the Professional and Technical Ser- 
vices Programs. 


Regional Economic Expansion—Cape Breton Development 
Corporation 


Vote 30d—Amount of transfer to this Vote $12,099,999. 


Explanation—Funds are required to cover operating 
losses in the Coal Division of the Cape Breton Develop- 
ment Corporation due to an increase in operating costs and 
a reduction in coal production in relation to forecast levels. 


Source of Funds—Vote 10—Contributions under this pro- 
gram will be less than originally forecast. 


Secretary of State—Company of Young Canadians 
Vote 60d—Amount of transfer to this Vote $549,999. 


Explanation—The Company of Young Canadians in pre- 
paring its current budget did not provide for the Cost-of- 
Living increase nor for an increase in the number of 
volunteers. It is proposed to provide for these increased 
costs through a transfer of funds from the Arts and Cul- 
ture Program of the Department. 


Source of Funds—Vote 15—Due to delays in the Massey 
Hall project the total amount of the grant for this purpose 
will not be required. 


Transport 
Vote 45d—Amount of transfer to this Vote $310,748. 


Explanation—It is proposed to provide contributions to 
the Algoma Central Railway and the Toronto, Hamilton 
and Buffalo Railway Company as compensation to these 
two railway companies for freight rate increases foregone 
in 1973. These companies applied too late for payment to be 
made out of 1973-74 funds. 


Source of Funds—Vote 40—Funds are available due to 
delays in initiating several ferry service projects and in 
the site selection for the Motor Vehicle Test Centre. 


Vote 55d—Amount of transfer to this Vote $1,531,999. 


Explanation—The additional funds are required for the 
operating deficit and related expenses incurred by the 
STOL Demonstration Service. 


Source of Funds—Vote 1—Funds are available due to 
delays in the design and construction of the Transport 
Training Institute. 


SCHEDULE B 
ONE DOLLAR ITEMS FOR GRANTS (10 ITEMS) 


Consumer and Corporate Affairs 
Voted 5d—To authorize grants totalling $225,000. 


Explanation—It is proposed to provide assistance to con- 
sumer associations to enable them to provide a consumer 
advocacy role before federal regulatory and administrative 
tribunals. 


Source of Funds—Vote 5—Anticipated expenditures will 
be less than originally forecast since some of the funds 
originally allotted to the Consumer Help Office Project 
will not be required. 


Vote 25d—To authorize a grant of $15,000. 


Explanation—An additional grant is required for the 
World Intellectual Property Organization due to fluctuat- 
ing foreign exchange rates. A grant has already been pro- 
vided of $75,000 to this Organization. 


Source of Funds—Vote 25—Printing costs under this pro- 
gram will be less than originally forecast. 


External Affairs 
Vote 10d—To authorize a grant of $50,000. 
Explanation—As a result of increased costs for goods, 
services and utilities for La Maison canadienne of Paris 


will require a grant to meet its operating and maintenance 
deficit. 


Source of Funds—Vote 10—A portion of the grant of 
$268,000 to the St. Malo Cathedral will not be required in 
the current year. 


Justice 
Vote 10d—To authorize a grant of $500. 
/ 


Explanation—It is proposed to provide an additional 
grant of $500 to l’Institut international de droit d’expres- 
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sion francaise. The Main Estimates for the current fiscal 
year provided a grant of $1,500 to l'Institut; the additional 
amount is required to cover the cost of the annual review 
to be published by l'Institut. 


Source of Funds—Vote 10—Payments to the provinces for 
the operation of legal aid systems will be less than was 
originally forecast. 


Labour 
Vote 1d—To authorize grants totalling $50,000. 


Explanation—It is proposed to provide additional grants 
of $10,000 and $40,000 respectively to assist workers under 
the Transitional Assistance Benefits and Adjustment 
Assistance Benefits Programs. These additional grants will 
be used to meet increased demands for assistance due to a 
high level of unemployment. The original Estimates for the 
current year provided a sum of $50,000 for Transitional 
Assistance Benefits and $375,000 for Adjustment Assist- 
ance Benefits. 


Source of Funds—Vote 1—Forecast expenditures for 
administration will be less than originally expected. 


National Health and Welfare 
Vote 45d—To authorize grants totalling $15,000. 


Explanation—It is proposed to provide family assistance 
grants to children of immigrants and settlers on a retroac- 
tive basis. The new Family Allowance Act provides assist- 
ance to these children from January 1974. Some applica- 
tions have been received for benefits prior to that date and 
authority is now being sought to make these payments. 


Source of Funds—Vote 45—Funds are available because 
of delays in project implementation and slow billings 
under the Guaranteed Income Experimental project. 


Secretary of State 
Vote 15d—To authorize grants totalling $285,000. 


Explanation—The additional funds will be used for the 
following purposes: 

(1) To provide a further sustaining grant of $125,000 
to the Fathers of Confederation Building Trust, Char- 
lottetown, P.E.I. The original Estimates for the current 
fiscal year provided a grant of $500,000 for this 
purpose. 

(2) To provide a grant of $160,000 to the Canadian 
Publishers Project Coordinating Committee for the 
purpose of assisting in the promotion and distribution 
of Canadian books. 


Source of Funds—Vote 15—Forecast requirements for the 
Cultural Statistics Program will be less than was original- 
ly expected. 


Vote 20d—To authorize a grant of $150,000. 


Explanation—It is proposed to make a grant to support 
the work of the Canadian Studies Foundation. This grant 
is to be matched by an equal grant from the Canadian 
Council of Education Ministers. It will be used to develop 
curriculum material for the teaching of Canadian studies 
for use in elementary and secondary schools. 


Source of Funds—Vote 20—Funds are available due to 
delays in the recruitment of qualified staff for Policy 


Analysis Division and from research grants which will not 
be required in the current year. 


Vote 35d—To authorize grants totalling $481,000 as well 
as a transfer of $480,999 to this Vote. 


Explanation—The additional funds will be used for the 
following purposes: 

(1) To increase the grants allocated for the Interna- 
tional Women’s Year Program in order to assist organi- 
zations with the financing of projects or cultural 
events. ($415,000) 

(2) To increase the grants to the Institut canadien 
pour ]’Education des adultes and the Canadian Asso- 
ciation of Adult Education to $75,000 and $50,000 
respectively in support of their activities for the pro- 
motion of adult education and citizenship. ($66,000) 


Source of Funds—Vote 30—Funds were originally pro- 
vided for the International Women’s Year Program under 
the Operating Vote. It is now proposed to provide this 
assistance in the form of grants. In addition, a further 
$66,000 is also available due to under-expenditures for 
professional and special services. 


Secretary of State—National Museums of Canada 
Vote 90d—To authorize a grant of $4,000,000. 


Explanation—It is proposed to provide a grant to the Art 
Gallery of Ontario to assist in the construction of the next 
stage of their building program so as to enhance the educa- 
tion and information services to the public. 


Source of Funds—Vote 90—Funds will be available under 
the National Museums Policy Contribution Program 
because payments formerly paid in advance are now made 
on a progress basis. 


SCHEDULE C 


ONE DOLLAR ITEMS AUTHORIZING THE DELETION OF DEBTS 
DUE THE CROWN AND THE REIMBURSEMENT OF CERTAIN 
WORKING CAPITAL ADVANCE ACCOUNTS (7 ITEMS) 


Public Works 


Vote 20b—Authority is requested for the deletion of cer- 
tain debts totalling $8,982.41 and for the transfer to this 
vote of $349,999. 


Explanation—Additional funds are required for the 
repair of a ferry terminal wharf at Tadoussac, P.Q. 


It is proposed to write-off debts incurred by a shipbuild- 
ing company which has gone into receivership without 
sufficient resources to meet its outstanding debt. These 
services were provided in 1970 and the write-off of this 
debt has been approved by the Interdepartmental Commit- 
tee on Uncollectable Debts. 


Source of Funds—Vote 15—Funds are available due to 
delays in the commencement of a number of projects. 
Regional Economic Expansion 


Vote 1d—To authorize the reimbursement of the Prairie 
Farm Rehabilitation Stores Working Capital Advance 
Account in the amount of $10,342. 


Explanation—Authority is requested to reimburse the 
Working Capital Advance Account for the value of stores 
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which have been declared obsolete and transferred to the 
Crown Assets Disposal Corporation for disposal. 


Solicitor General 


Vote 5d—To authorize the reimbursement of certain 
Working Capital Advance Accounts for the value of stores 
which have become obsolete, unserviceable, lost or 
destroyed. 


Explanation—It is proposed to reimburse the Industrial 
and Stores Working Capital Advance Account in the 
amount of $1,023.12 for the value of stores lost by fire or 
declared as obsolete to the Crown Assets Disposal 
Corporation. 


It is also proposed to provide a reimbursement of 
$13,787.11 to the Operational Stores Working Capital 
Advance Account to cover the value of stores declared as 
obsolete to the Crown Assets Disposal Corporation, lost by 
fire or otherwise certified by Departmental Boards of 
Enquiry as being unserviceable, lost or destroyed. 


Solicitor General—Royal Canadian Mounted Police 


Vote 20d—To extend the purposes of this vote so as to 
reimburse the Royal Canadian Mounted Police Clothing 
and Kit Working Capital Advance Account in the amount 
of $4,488. 


Explanation—It is proposed to reimburse the Clothing 
and Kit Working Capital Advance Account for the value of 
unilingual shoulder badges which have become obsolete. 


Veterans Affairs 


Vote 5d—Authority is requested to delete debts totalling 
$78,294.91. 


Explanation—The Interdepartmental Committee on 
Uncollectable Debts has recommended the deletion of 
these debts classified as uncollectable. The debts arose 
mostly from overpayments resulting from undeclared 
income or the failure to advise of changed marital status. 
Of the twelve cases involved, two debtors have died with 
no known estate and balance are indigent. 


Vote 30d—Authority is requested to delete debts totalling 
$65,309.32. 


Explanation—It is proposed to delete debts which are 
considered to be uncollectable for some eight pension 
recipients. Of these cases, three of the debtors died with no 
known estate, two are indigent, one case is classified as a 
liability not admitted and successful collection proceed- 
ings are unlikely and the balance are cases where the 
existence of an enforceable debt cannot be readily estab- 
lished. These debts have been reviewed by the Interdepart- 
mental Committee on Uncollectable Debts and certified as 
being uncollectable by the Canadian Pension Commission. 
The debts have resulted mostly through overpayments 
resulting from undeclared income or the failure to advise 
of changes in marital status. 


Vote 45d—Authority is requested to delete debts totalling 
$61,192.33. 


Explanation—It is proposed to write-off the uncollectable 
portion of a debt for a veteran confined to mental hospitals 
from the time of his discharge from the Army in 1919 until 
his death in 1973. The Department has recovered wherever 


possible and it is now proposing with the approval of the 
Interdepartmental Committee on Uncollectable Debts to 
write-off the balance. The veteran was not eligible for 
treatment because the condition § pre-existed his 
enlistment. 


SCHEDULE D 


ONE DOLLAR ITEMS WHICH AUTHORIZE AMENDMENTS TO 
PREVIOUS APPROPRIATION ACTS (3 ITEMS) 


Agriculture 


Vote L26d—To extend the authority of the Racetrack 
Supervision Revolving Fund. 


Explanation—It is proposed to extend the activities 
within the Revolving Fund to include the carrying out of 
chemical research relating to the use of drugs on horses 
and for the development of improved techniques for race 
surveillance. 


Industry, Trade and Commerce 


Vote 1d—To extend the vote wording so as to insure 
loans by private lenders to Canadian manufacturers until 
January 1, 1979 and to transfer an amount of $299,999 to 
this vote. 


Explanation—It is proposed to extend the authority 
under the General Adjustment Assistance Program from 
January 1, 1976 to January 1, 1979, to insure loans by 
private lenders to Canadian manufacturers. These loans 
provide for the restructuring and modernization of 
facilities. 


In addition, a transfer of funds is requested to help meet 
the legal, accounting and appraisal fees incurred in nego- 
tiating the option agreements with Canadair and de Havil- 
land of Canada. These expenditures were not anticipated 
when the Main Estimates were prepared. 


Source of Funds—Vote 35—Funds are available due to 
delays in certain transportation studies. 


Manpower and Immigration 


Vote 10d—To extend the time limit for capital expendi- 
tures on Occupational Training facilities from 1975-76 to 
1980-81 inclusive. 


Explanation—It is proposed to extend the Capital Assist- 
ance Phase-Out Program for a further five years. This 
extension will permit the provinces and territories to 
account for funds provided to them under the program for 
the phase-out of federal payments following the termina- 
tion in 1967 of the Technical and Vocational Training Act. 


SCHEDULE E 


MISCELLANEOUS—TO AUTHORIZE A GUARANTEE, TO 
INCREASE THE FINANCIAL LIMITS IN OTHER LEGISLATION, 
AND TO EXTEND THE INTERPRETATION OF CERTAIN 
LEGISLATION (6 ITEMS) 


Energy, Mines and Resources 
Vote 5d—To authorize the entering into of an agreement 
with the Interprovincial Pipe Line Limited. 


Explanation—Authority is requested to enter into a Def- 
iciency Payments Agreement with Interprovincial Pipe 
Line Limited related to the construction and operation of 
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the Montreal extension of the Interprovincial Pipe Line 
system and to ensure that any tolls or tariffs allowed or 
prescribed by the National Energy Board in respect to this 
agreement shall be deemed not to make, contain or result 
in unjust discrimination within the meaning of the Nation- 
al Energy Board Act. 


Finance 


Vote 1d—To amend the Canada Student Loan Act and to 
authorize the deletion of debts totalling $75,087.18. 


Explanation—It is proposed to seek authority for the 
following purposes: 

(1) To increase the annual loan limit under the 
Canada Student Loans Act from $1,400 to $1,800 (from 
$700 to $900 for a semester). This increase is recom- 
mended in order to provide more aid to needy students 
to help cover increased educational costs. The current 
overall borrowing limit of $9,800 is not being changed. 


(2) To increase the basic loan provision so as to 
provide adequate funds to cover the increased borrow- 
ing which will follow the loan limit change. Under the 
current formula the basic loan provision plus the Sup- 
plementary Loan Provision for 1975-76 is estimated at 
$143,000,000, whereas, projections on the new loan 
limits indicate requirements of up to $175,000,000. The 
Estimates assume no change in current provincial 
practice respecting the loan to grant “mix” of provin- 
cial student aid plans. 


(3) To delete eight debts totalling $75,087.18 which 
have been approved as uncollectable by the Standing 
Interdepartmental Committee on Uncollectable Debts. 
Three of these relate to Farm Improvement Loans and 
five to Small Businesses Loans. 


Vote 17d—Authority is requested to provide for the 
transfer of certain Canada Savings Bonds between a trust 
governed by a Registered Retirement Savings Plan, a Pen- 
sion Fund or Plan or a Profit-Sharing Plan and a Benefici- 
ary thereof, and for the registration of the bond in the 
name of the Trust. 


Explanation—Provision does not exist for the transfer of 
Canada Savings Bonds to a Trustee of a Registered Retire- 
ment Savings Plan, Profit Sharing Plan or Pension Fund 
Plan. On February 7, 1975 the Minister of Finance 
announced that this restriction would be eliminated from 
those issues now outstanding and that any such bonds 
purported to have been paid at any time by a taxpayer as a 
premium under a Registered Retirement Savings Plan 
shall be deemed to have been acquired as a qualified 
investment by the Trust. This proposed vote wording will 
provide for the implementation of this announcement. 


Vote L18d—Authority is requested through this vote 
wording to clarify the meaning of the term “United States 
dollars” as it applies under section 5 of the Bretton Woods 


Agreements Act and under Finance Vote L37d, Appropria- 
tion Act No. 1, 1970. 


Explanation—Under the Articles of Agreement of the 
International Monetary Fund, Canada’s quota is stipulated 
in terms of Special Drawing Rights Units of Account. Until 
1971, one Special Drawing Rights Unit was equal in value 
to one United States dollar. As a result of the formal 
devaluations of the United States dollar, this identity was 
lost and the value of the Special Drawing Rights Unit in 
terms of United States dollars was increased, requiring 
Canada to make “maintenance of value” payments to keep 
the Fund’s holdings of Canadian dollars consistent with 
their value in Special Drawing Rights Unit. 


This obligation was met in 1972 and again in 1973 
through the use of special votes in Appropriation Acts. It is 
intended that the vote wording will clarify the technical 
definition of Canada’s International Monetary Fund obli- 
gation so that further maintenance of value payments can 
be made when required. 


Indian Affairs and Northern Development 


Vote 30d—To extend the purpose of this Vote so as to 
amend the Canada Mining Regulations in respect of the 
number of mineral claims staked by an individual and to 
authorize the deletion of debts totalling $76,802.14. 


Explanation—Authority is requested to amend the 
Canada Mining Regulations or any lease thereof so as to 
ensure that any claim shall not be held to be invalid by 
reason only that there are in excess of 36 mineral claims 
located within an area shown on a mineral claim staking 
sheet in a licence year by a person or someone on his 
behalf. 


In addition, authority is requested for the deletion from 
the Accounts of Canada of the Crown’s claim against a 
mining company which is now defunct. The debt amount- 
ing to $76,802.14 has been approved by the Interdepartmen- 
tal Committee on Uncollectable Debts. 


National Defence 


Vote 1d—To authorize an extension to the present Vote 
wording and to authorize the transfer of $6,999,999 to this 
Vote. 


Explanation—Authority is requested to extend the Na- 
tional Defence Act so as to provide for the inclusion of 
girls under the Cadet Training Program for 1975 and there- 
after and to provide them with the same allowances as 
boys. 


In addition authority is requested to transfer $6,999,999 
to cover increased operating expenditures to the Defence 
program. 


Source of Funds—Vote 5—Capital expenditures will be 
less than originally forecast due to the deferral of certain 
projects and delays in others. 
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APPENDIX “B” TO REPORT OF NATIONAL FINANCE COMMITTEE 
ON SUPPLEMENTARY ESTIMATES (D) 


Energy, Mines and Resources—Vote 47d 
Eldorado Nuclear Limited 
Pages 22 and 23—Supplementary Estimates (D) 1974-75 


In January, 1974 a $15 million five-year exploration pro- 
gram for Eldorado Nuclear Limited was announced. The 
program would be financed by the Federal Government, 
and this exploration for uranium ore would assist in estab- 
lishing and maintaining adequate Canadian uranium 
reserves which could be economically exploited under cur- 
rent and projected technology and market conditions. The 
$1.7 million covered by this Vote represents the financing 
for the first year of the exploration program. 


Environment—Vote 15d 
Fisheries and Marine Program 
Pages 26 and 27—Supplementary Estimates (D) 1974-75 


This Vote provides for two items: 


(1) Grants of $4 million to Canadian producers of 
frozen and canned groundfish, crab meat and lobster 
meat. 


(2) Contributions of $4 million to Canadian pro- 
ducers of groundfish products in order to maintain 
fishing operations during the months of January, Feb- 
ruary and March. 


The grants are to finance the extension of the cold 
storage assistance and inventory financing aspect of the 
groundfish price stabilization program from October 31, 
1974 to March 31, 1975. This program was originally sched- 
uled from July 31 to October 31, 1974, and was implement- 
ed last summer to assist fishermen who would have suf- 
fered a drop in prices due to the severely depressed U.S. 
groundfish market. The market conditions had resulted in 
a high inventory build-up and producers were offered 
storage assistance on the condition they would maintain 
prices to the fishermen. 


The contributions are to provide interim assistance to 
groundfish producers through deficiency payments to pro- 
ducers who continue production. This program was 
announced on December 20, 1974 and is part of a $21 
million program which also includes the purchasing and 
canning of frozen groundfish to be used in the World Food 
Program and the provision of working capital loans to fish 
processing plants in Newfoundland and Labrador that 
were affected by the severe ice conditions in May and 
June, 1974. This interim program will terminate on April 
30, 1975. 


External Affairs—VOTE 26d 
Canadian International Development Agency 
Pages 34 and 35—Supplementary Estimates (D) 1974-75 


The purpose of this Vote is twofold: 


(1) to forgive loans made by the Federal Govern- 
ment to the Export Development Corporation (EDC) 


for the purpose of financing agreements between the 
Corporation and the Government of Bangladesh; and 


(2) to authorize the EDC, in return, to forgive Ban- 
gladesh its obligations under those agreements. 


The debts being forgiven by the EDC relate to four loans 
made by the Corporation to Pakistan between 1962 and 
1969, for the purchase of power generation, paper mill and 
locomotive equipment for use in East Pakistan. These 
debts were taken over by the Government of Bangladesh 
upon the formation of that state, and are being forgiven in 
accordance with a decision of the Bangladesh Aid Group 
(an international aid consortium of which Canada is a 
member) to provide debt relief to that country. 


Since the EDC is writing off these debts at the request of 
the Government rather than at the direction of its Board, a 
compensatory adjustment is being made in the Corpora- 
tion’s debt to the Consolidated Revenue Fund. 


This item is in fact only an accounting adjustment which 
does not involve a new cash flow. It appears under CIDA’s 
Estimates because the action is being taken on develop- 
ment assistance grounds. 


Indian Affairs and Northern Development—VOTE 40d 
Northern Affairs Program 
Pages 48 and 49—Supplementary Estimates (D) 1974-75 


The major portion of this Vote is for a transfer payment 
to the Government of the Northwest Territories, to provide 
for salary and price increases during 1974-75 which could 
not be fully absorbed by the NWT Government. The $2 
million is essentially to assist the NWT Government in 
meeting the requirements of new salary settlements nego- 
tiated with the NWT Public Service Association and the 
NWT Teachers Association. Total wage settlements for 
these associations involved increases in the order of 15 
percent, as opposed to the 6 percent that had been provided 
for in Main Estimates. Similar assistance was given to the 
Government of the Yukon Territory through an item in 


- Supplementary Estimates (B) 1974-75. 


Another item covered by this Vote is a contribution to 
the NWT Government of $547 thousand for the develop- 
ment of a townsite at Strathcona Sound, NWT. In June, 
1974 the Federal Government entered into an agreement 
with a Canadian company, Mineral Resources Internation- 
al, concerning government assistance to the company for 
the development of a lead/zinc mine at Strathcona Sound. 
Under the agreement, the government would provide de- 
velopment assistance in the amount of $18.3 million over a 
three-year period commencing in 1974-75. The funds would 
be used for a dock, an airport, roads and townsite develop- 
ment. Appropriate amounts for 1975-76 and 1976-77 will be 
included in the Main Estimates of Transport and Indian 
Affairs accordingly. However, no funds were provided in 
1974-75 Estimates for this project. The NWT Government 
is acting as project manager for the townsite development, 
and this contribution would cover site planning, leasing 
and other pre-construction expenses. 
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Regional Economic Expansion—VOTE Ll12d 
Pages 92 and 93—Supplementary Estimates (D) 1974-75 

This Vote is to authorize a Working Capital Advance of 
$1.5 million that would allow the Prairie Farm Rehabilita- 
tion Administration (PFRA) to carry the recoverable por- 
tion of the costs of projects, pending repayment by the 
provinces, that are undertaken pursuant to federal-provin- 
cial agreements on Agricultural Service Centres and Com- 
munity Water Projects in the Prairie provinces. 


This Working Capital Advance is required because the 
payment terms of the agreements are such that provincial 
contributions to project costs are not usually available at 
the time the expenditures are being incurred, imposing a 
problem to PFRA of temporarily re-allocating available 
cash from within its overall program budget. 


Transport—Vote 20d 
Air Transportation Program 
Pages 114 and 115—Supplementary Estimates (D) 1974-75 


The major item within the total of $139,512,600 for this 
Vote is $136,279,600 for crediting to the Airports Revolving 
Fund. These costs were incurred through the acquisition of 
the peripheral lands for the new Montreal International 
Airport at Mirabel, Quebec, the development of the lands 
and interest on funds borrowed from the Federal Govern- 
ment. The credit reflects the transfer of these peripheral 
lands from the Ministry of Transport to the Department of 


Public Works on 1 April, 1975. An additional amount of 
$7,295,469 is credited in Transport Vote 15d for operating 
losses in a similar manner, bringing the total amount of the 
transfer to $143,575,069. This item is in fact only an 
accounting adjustment which does not involve a new cash 
flow. 


The remaining $3,233,000 is required for a number of 
capital projects in progress across Canada. In addition, 
$5,000,000 contained in Transport Vote 25 (Grants and 
Contributions) for payments to former owners of property 
expropriated in connection with the new airport at Mira- 
bel, Quebec, is expected to lapse due to the delay in settle- 
ments in this fiscal year. These funds are to be transferred 
into Vote 20 (Capital Expenditures). 


The additional capital funds will go toward the con- 
tinuation of various projects which include: land acquisi- 
tion for the Calgary International Airport expansion and 
the Vancouver International Airport; runways at Fort St. 
John, British Columbia and London, Ontario; airport de- 
velopment at La Ronge and Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, and 
St. John’s, Newfoundland; and the new air traffic control 
tower at Mirabel, Quebec. The escalation of construction 
costs and the rapid pace of construction on many projects 
has created the requirement for additional funds. 


NATIONAL HEALTH AND WELFARE—VOTE 46d 
Pages 70 and 71—Supplementary Estimates (D) 1974-75 


(millions of dollars) 


1970-71 1971-72 1972-73 1973-74 1974-75 
Receipts: 
From Taxes 1,914.2 2,118.0 2,219.0 2,496.5 2,740.0 
Credit from Appropriations — —— = 235.0) 700.0 
1,914.2 2,118.0 2,219.0 23731.5 3,440.0 
Payments 1,907.2 2,205.3 2,524.3 3,034.5 3,463.0 
Surplus/ (Deficit) 7.0 (87.3) (305.3) (303.0) (23.0) 
Deposits with Receiver General 7.0 (87.3) (305.3) (303.0) (23.0) 
Balance at beginning of year 721.4 728.4 641.1 335.8 32.8 
Balance at Close of Year 728.4 641.1 335.8 32.8 9.8 


1) Source for 1970-71 to 1973-74 is Public Accounts. 
Source for 1974-75 is Treasury Board estimate. 

2) Supplementary Estimates (B) 1973-74. 

3) Supplementary Estimates (D) 1974-75. 
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The Senate met at 11 a.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 


Prayers. 
IMMIGRATION POLICY 
SPECIAL JOINT COMMITTEE—CHANGE IN COMMONS 
MEMBERSHIP 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 
sage had been received from the House of Commons to 
acquaint the Senate that the name of Mr. Daudlin has 
been substituted for that of Mr. Caccia on the list of 
members appointed to serve on the Special Joint Commit- 
tee on Immigration Policy. 


APPROPRIATION BILL NO. 1, 1975 
FIRST READING 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 
sage had been received from the House of Commons with 
Bill C-54, for granting to Her Majesty certain sums of 
money for the public service for the financial year ending 
the 3lst March, 1975. 


Bill read first time. 


SECOND READING—DEBATE ADJOURNED 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the second time? 


Hon. Léopold Langlois: Honourable senators, with leave 
of the Senate, I move, seconded by the Honourable Senator 
Perrault, that the bill be read a second time now. 


The Hon. the Speaker: The house has heard the motion. 
Is there unanimous consent? 


Senator Benidickson: Honourable senators, I do not 
want to develop the reputation of being a curmudgeon 
around here, but I do have to complain that we are con- 
stantly abridging our rules. We did so with respect to the 
amendments to the Canadian Business Corporations Bill 
just the other day, and we do so frequently. 


I attempted to obtain today a copy of the proceedings of 
the meeting of the National Finance Committee which 
was the basis of the Senate study on the supplementary 
estimates (D). As you know, the study of supplementary 
estimates is a prior step to the presentation of an appro- 
priation bill. I was unable to obtain a copy of the proceed- 
ings. The chairman of the committee presented his report 
yesterday, but we do not have Hansard yet; nor do we have 
the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate containing that 
report and the two appendices. Of course, I am familiar 
with those because I attended the committee meeting 
yesterday, but I still have not received the committee 
evidence from a week ago and I did not take notes at the 


time. Furthermore, I understand that it is not the inten- 
tion of the deputy leader to do other than to explain the 
bill. 


Under our rules we could refuse consent so that he 
would not be able to proceed with second reading until 
another sitting, and perhaps that would give me the time 
to obtain the evidence and any other information I would 
wish to look at. But I do not propose to refuse consent. I 
simply want to draw to the attention of the Senate that we 
seem to be getting further behind with respect to the time 
it takes to receive the printed reports of our committee 
sittings. For example, seeing Senator Bourget reminds me 
that he sponsored a bill recently, and subsequently presid- 
ed over a meeting of the Transport and Communications 
Committee. We then passed that bill in the house before 
the evidence from that committee meeting was available. 
Indeed, I received it only this morning. For these reasons I 
suggest that something must be done to speed up the 
printing of the evidence of our meetings and our commit- 
tee reports. 


In so far as the supplementary estimates are concerned, 
in the other place they received the attention of six or 
even eight separate committees, and yet the evidence from 
those meetings was promptly printed. Indeed, at least one 
of those committees had three sittings before it completed 
its study with respect to the Department of Energy, Mines 
and Resources. Before we could deal with the subject, and 
before they could pass the supplementary estimates and 
have them advanced to this chamber, they had printed 
copies of the evidence of the committee studies. I think we 
should not be proceeding, as we do so often, without 
printed reports of the preliminary committee studies that 
are basic to the procedure and the bills that we are asked 
to advance. 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, if I may be 
allowed to comment on these remarks, I know we have 
beer. living with this perennial problem of delay in the 
printing of Senate deliberations, because for a long time it 
has been the practice that the printing of Senate prodeed- 
ings takes second place to the printing of House of Com- 
mons proceedings. I recently drew the attention of the 
Leader of the Government to this situation, and I am sure 
that he will do his best to try and have it corrected. 


As to the report of the National Finance Committee, 
which was presented in the house yesterday, I was 
informed at 10.30 last evening that copies of the appen- 
dixes to the report had not been supplied to the Debates 
office or to the Journals office. I do not know who is 
responsible for the omission, but I immediately tendered 
my own material to the Debates office. Subsequently, at 
about 11.30, I was informed that the printing of these 
appendixes might result in the Debates of the Senate and 
the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate not being 
available in time for this morning’s sitting. That is why 
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the first thing I did this morning on reaching my office 
was to have my own material photocopied, and I asked 
that this material be distributed to honourable senators at 
the commencement of this sitting. I hoped this would 
overcome our problem. 


In regard to our schedule of work for today, I have 
discussed this with the Leader of the Opposition and I am 
going to make my introductory speeches this morning on 
Appropriation Bill No. 1 and the interim supply bill. I 
understand that the debate will then be adjourned by the 
Opposition until Monday, at which time it will be given 
further consideration. 


The Hon. the Speaker: The house has heard the motion. 
Is there unanimous consent? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, before I begin 
my remarks on this legislation, I would like to call atten- 
tion to a typing error which was pointed out to me this 
morning, and which appeared in the report presented last 
night by the Chairman of the Standing Senate Committee 
on National Finance. Line 1 of paragraph 3 on page 1 
reads: “The supplementary estimates (D) total $1,197 mil- 
lion ...”. That figure should have been $1,917 million. 


Senator Flynn: Only a difference of $800 million. 


Senator Langlois: I would also like to draw attention to 
the fact that I had two tables photocopied and distributed. 
The first table relates the supplementary estimates (D) to 
the three previous supplementary estimates we had during 
the present fiscal year, and to the main estimates to be 
voted, giving in separate columns the statutory votes and 
the amounts. 


The second table sets out the details of the supplemen- 
tary estimates covered by Appropriation Acts Nos. 2, 3, 4 
and 5, giving the totals of these appropriation acts. I hope 
that this information will be of some assistance to honour- 
able senators in the appreciation of my remarks. Further- 
more as I have already stated, copies of the report of the 
National Finance Committee, including a summary of $1 
items and other information presented to the committee, 
have been distributed. I hope that this documentation will 
assist honourable senators in following my remarks. 


@ (1110) 


Senator Benidickson: That is what was omitted from 
the report last night? 


Senator Langlois: Yes, and that is why I am having 
these documents distributed now. 


The bill introduced today provides for full supply for 
the fourth and final supplementary estimates which total 
$1,917,165,212. These supplementary estimates (D) seek 
additional authority required to complete the fiscal year 
1974-75, and provide information on statutory costs which 
have exceeded earlier estimates. You will recall that royal 
assent has already been given to four supply bills covering 
estimates for the current fiscal year, the first providing 
interim supply for April, May and June. The second, 
agreed to on October 30, 1974, provided for full supply for 
the balance of the main estimates as well as full supply for 
the supplementary estimates. The third and fourth supply 
bills provide full supply for supplementaries (B) and (C) 
for 1974-75. The estimates on which the present bill is 


[Senator Langlois.]} 


based were tabled and referred to the Standing Senate 
Committee on National Finance on March 4. These esti- 
mates were discussed in committee on March 13 with the 
President of the Treasury Board and his officials, on 
March 19 with the Minister of Energy, Mines and 
Resources and his officials, and on March 20 with officials 
of the Department of Industry, Trade and Commerce. 


Full estimates tabled today for 1974-75 consist of budg- 
etary items of $26.530 billion and non-budgetary items of 
$1.703 billion giving a grand total of $28.233 billions. The 
main portion of these final supplementary estimates is due 
to revisions to statutory costs of $588 million, and adjust- 
ments to accounts of $860 million. The main reason for the 
revisions in the statutory costs is the increase in payments 
to provinces under the Federal-Provincial Fiscal Arrange- 
ments Act. The adjustments to accounts consist of three 
items: payment into the old age security fund to cover a 
deficit of some $700 million, the operating capital costs 
involved in the transfer from the Minister of Transport to 
the Department of Public Works of the peripheral lands at 
Mirabel Airport in the amount of $143.575 million, and 
finally the forgiveness of a loan to Bangladesh in the 
amount of $16,466,288. 


Honourable senators, the other major budgetary items 
are: 


(1) Items which arise from established commit- 
ments of the government, such as the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways deficit of $45 million. Deficits of East 
Coast ferry services of $33 million. 


(2) Programs of policies adopted during the year, 
such as Bill C-4, to extend veterans’ allowances, $20 
million; special program for milk subsidies, $4 million; 
groundfish stabilization, $5 million. 

(3) An additional $10 million requested for Treasury 
Board vote 5 to cover additional salary costs and the 
amounts provided in departmental estimates and the 
contingencies vote. 


On the non-budgetary side, $138 million is proposed for 
investment in the Athabaska Tar Sands. Most of the other 
non-budgetary items are to authorize increases in revolv- 
ing funds within several departments required to handle a 
larger volume of business at higher prices during the year. 


Given a higher level of inflation during 1974-75 than 
expected, the actual operating costs in excess of previous 
estimates have been absorbed, in whole or in part, in a 
number of departments by exercising restraint across a 
department so that over-runs in one program or vote can 
be met by transfers from another vote. 


These $1 items, which require parliamentary approval, 
have been grouped as follows: 


(1) $1 items authorizing transfers from one vote to 
another, 21 items in all; 

(2) $1 items for grants, 10 items in all; 

(3) $1 items authorized in the deletion of debts due 
the Crown and the reimbursement of certain working 
capital advance accounts, seven items; 


(4) $1 items which authorize amendments to previ- 
ous appropriation acts, three items in all; and 


(5) miscellaneous items to authorize a guarantee, to 
increase the financial limits in other legislation and to 
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extend an interpretation of certain legislation, six 
items. 


The list of these $1 items, as I have already said, has 
been prepared and distributed to the Standing Senate 
Committee on National Finance for their review, and to 
this house. 


I believe that I have covered the important features of 
this bill. If further explanations are deemed necessary, I 
will do my best to supply them to this house. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear. 


Hon. Allister Crosart: Honourable senators, I welcome 
the explanation of the appropriation bill given by the 
Deputy Leader of the Government. I have a few comments 
which perhaps should now be made. The first, of course, 
refers to the total amount of the estimates for the year, 
which is now $28 billion. I was glad to hear the deputy 
leader say that this is the last set of supplementary esti- 
mates we will receive this year. These are supplementary 
estimates (D), and it will be recalled that the committee in 
its report drew attention to this new fashion of under- 
estimating in the main estimates the requirements for the 
year, and the habit that has developed of saying, “Oh, well, 
if we need any more money we will get it by way of 
supplementary estimates.” All of us have probably heard 
senior officials say that this is almost a fashion now— 
“Why worry about the main estimates? We can get it 
later.” 
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Year by year we have these fantastic increases in the 
difference between the main estimates and the total 
spending of the government. I suggest the time has come 
for showing considerably more restraint in this practice. 


It is true, as the deputy leader has said, there are 
occasions when particular needs arise during the year, 
when it is quite necessary to ask for supplementaries. 
That was the original object of supplementaries, of course. 
But today, as I say, it has become just an easy way to get 
more money. 


Honourable senators will view with alarm these fantas- 
tic increases in government spending. We agree, of course, 
that there has been inflation. We are not talking about the 
same dollars from year to year. But, on the other hand, the 
fact of the matter is that by the time we have the main 
estimates and supplementaries for next year, total govern- 
ment spending, or the government “take” from the econo- 
my, will certainly be $30 billion or more. 


In 1968-69—about seven years ago—the total spending of 
the federal government was just over $10 billion. It has 
risen year by year. It was $10.8 billion in 1968-69; $12.1 
billion the next year; then $13.4 billion; then $15.1 billion; 
then $16.5 billion; then $20.4 billion; and now $28.2 billion. 
We have had a statement from the government that it will 
exercise restraint this year so that hopefully the total 
increase will not be more than 15 per cent. 


The deputy leader referred to what he spoke of as the 
restraint exercised by government departments this year. 
When it was found that total government spending was 
running to these astronomical heights, the Treasury Board 
apparently prevailed upon the departments to use 
restraint and see if they could not meet some of their new 
and extra requirements by transfers from existing votes. 
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One has to wonder why, if they could do it in those 
circumstances, they could not do it all the time. It is an 
extraordinary thing to have the government now coming 
to us and actually boasting that in an emergency situation 
they were able to exercise restraint. I am sure we would 
all hope that the government would make it more than a 
pro tem practice to exercise restraint in their spending. 


Some of the items which are referred to in the report of 
the committee are understandable, of course. The item of 
$700 million to meet the deficit in the old age security fund 
is a comparatively new item of expenditure. We are told, 
and I am quite sure it is true, that this is entirely due to 
the indexing of the old age pensions which came into 
effect in 1972. The fund was just in balance in 1970. In 
1971-72 it had a deficit of $87 million, and in 1972-73 a 
deficit of $300 million. We are now asked to vote an 
additional $700 million to make up the deficit. 


The fund, of course, has come a long way from quite 
modest beginnings. Back in 1951, as honourable senators 
will recall, the old age pension was $40, payable at age 70. 
As a result of a recommendation by a committee of this 
house, the guaranteed income supplement was added to 
take care of the needs of those who had an income less 
than what the committee at that time decided was the 
minimum level of subsistence. Both the basic pension and 
the supplement are now subject to indexing. It was sug- 
gested by a member of the committee that perhaps the 
time had come to look at this indexing of the basic pension 
to see if it was absolutely necessary. There was no objec- 
tion raised to the indexing of the supplement. 


I mention this because there was a report of the discus- 
sion which took place in committee in the Globe and Mail, 
and some of us have received quite a number of letters 
from old age pensioners and those interested in the sub- 
ject complaining about this suggestion. I can only say that 
the report in the Globe and Mail was not entirely accurate. 
In the case of myself, the Globe and Mail reported that I 
had agreed to it, when the fact of the matter is that I and 
others in committee had said we should not take any 
action on it until we had more information. It is obvious 
that there is a problem. Unquestionably, there are those in 
receipt of the old age pension for whom indexing is not 
necessary, but there is obviously a fairly large group of old 
age pension recipients who fall between the two extremes. 
In other words, they may have fairly adequate assets—a 
house, for example—which do not yield income, but which 
would disqualify them from receiving the supplement 
because of the needs test involved. This fact was recog- 
nized by the committee and the chairman commented on 
it. It was the view of the committee that we should take no 
action on this suggestion until further information was 
acquired. I can quite see that when we have all the infor- 
mation there will be complete recognition of the needs of 
those in the intermediate class, those who are not in 
receipt of the supplement but who certainly appear to be 
entitled to the indexing of the basic pension. 


On the matter of the very high level of government 
spending in this fiscal year just ending, I am concerned 
about the amount of the federal government’s “take”, and, 
indeed, the “take” of all levels of government, from the 
GNP. Surely, there must be a point at which the stop sign 
should go up. It is only two years since the suggestion was 
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made that all levels of government might be taking—and I 
use that word deliberately—for their purposes 40 per cent 
of the total productivity of Canada. I shall be very sur- 
prised if the figure is not close to 50 per cent when this 
fiscal year is out. 


I hope there will be a careful examination of the impact 
of this huge “take” by all levels of governments from the 
GNP and, therefore, the well-being of all Canadians. I 
have seen no indication of such a study. There was one 
made many years ago, but none recently. I hope the gov- 
ernment will take under advisement such a study so that 
we may be informed as to the government’s attitude 
towards this heavy “take” by all levels of government 
from the gross national product. 


Senator Benidickson, on a point of privilege in the 
committee, raised the matter of a government loan to 
Canadair. I am sure he will be speaking on it; I shall 
merely summarize it. There is an item in supplementary 
estimates (D) to provide a loan to Canadair Limited. 
Canadair is a limited corporation fully owned by General 
Dynamics, an American company. Because it is in the 
position of having only one shareholder, its annual state- 
ment is not published. It is, however, lodged with the 
Department of Consumer and Corporate Affairs and, 
therefore, is available to anyone who wishes to examine it. 
The purpose of this loan item is to provide for an option 
agreement on the purchase of that company, and instead 
of making some payment in respect of that option agree- 
ment, the contractual arrangment is that the government 
will loan Canadair Limited $3.3 million interest free over 
the term of the option agreement. 
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That seemed to the committee to be a peculiar way of 
going about this sort of transaction—lending a company, 
which you are thinking of taking over, money without 
interest to carry on their affairs in the meantime. We 
inquired into that and asked to see a copy of the option 
agreement. At first the department refused. On the insist- 
ence of the committee, the department agreed to make the 
option agreement available to the committee on a confi- 
dential basis. We had some doubts about that, wondering 
why 11 or 12 senators, representing the public, should be 
allowed to have this information on condition that they 
will not tell the public. However, finally we got to the 
bottom of it, and found that there was a formal undertak- 
ing by the federal government that this option agreement 
would remain confidential. 


One wonders why the Department of Industry, Trade 
and Commerce did not tell us that when we made our first 
request. It would have saved us a few hours of discussion, 
because if they had said, “This is a contractual obligation 
undertaken by the government,” I am sure that would 
have been the end of it; we would have said, “We under- 
stand that.” Instead of that, we spent a couple of hours 
trying to find out why. Naturally some members of the 
committee assumed that this was another of these Air 
Canada-CN cases in which, when information was asked 
for, the reply by the government was that they would not 
like us to have that information because—the old excuse— 
it was competitive information. We thought this was that 
kind of case, but it turned out not to be. 


[Senator Grosart.] 


Reference was made to the appearance of the Honour- 
able D. S. Macdonald, Minister of Energy, Mines and 
Resources, before the committee, where he gave us some 
evidence and full information on the participation by the 
federal government and some provincial governments in 
the Syncrude project on the Athabaska tar sands. I must 
say that personally I had some grave doubts about the 
wisdom of that government participation, but the informa- 
tion given us, and Mr. Macdonald’s explanation, complete- 
ly persuaded me, at least, that the government was taking 
an important and progressive step in rescuing—if I may 
use that term—the Syncrude project. 


In committee we objected to the form in which the 
supplementary estimates were being presented to us, as 
they have been over the years, in that they do not show a 
breakdown of expenditures into operating costs, capital 
grants and contributions, as is done in the main estimates. 
We were not able to find out why a different form of 
breakdown is given. However, I am glad to say the depart- 
ment has agreed, on this initiative of the National Finance 
Committee, that future supplementary estimates will con- 
tain this breakdown. 


I mention that because, as we look back over the years, 
the National Finance Committee, under a series of hard- 
working and distinguished chairmen, has introduced some 
important innovations into the presentation of the esti- 
mates. We are sometimes asked what the Senate does in 
these committees and in this chamber, and I think it is 
worth mentioning that we have made these very impor- 
tant contributions. One, of course, was a written explana- 
tion of the $1 items for the first time. The committee 
insisted on them. After we had been given explanations of 
the $1 items for two or three years we asked the deputy 
minister if they were being given to the Commons. He told 
us they were not, and when we asked why he said that the 
Commons had never asked for them. The Commons have 
now discovered them, and are spending a great deal of 
time requiring explanations of the $1 items. 


Senator Langlois: Once more the Senate led the way. 


Senator Grosart: Once more the Senate led the way. 
The chairman of the National Finance Committee is not 
here, but I am quite sure he will be sympathetic to my 
suggestion that the time may have come when the commit- 
tee should perhaps spend even more time on this general 
overview of the estimates presented by the government. I 
suggest that because, without in any way criticizing the 
practices of the other place, it is true that in considering 
the estimates as they do now under the change in rules, 
committee by committee, there may be a gap in this matter 
of a complete overview of the estimates, main and supple- 
mentary, as a whole. 


Another matter which was discussed, which I think is of 
some importance, was the deficiency agreement entered 
into by the federal government and the pipeline company 
which is undertaking to build a pipeline from Sarnia to 
Montreal. A rather unusual agreement has been entered 
into by which the federal government undertakes, in cer- 
tain circumstances, to pay any deficiencies in the capital 
cost of this huge undertaking that may arise from time to 
time. The method is a fairly simple one on the surface. Of 
course, the pipeline company must present an audited 
statement of its costs. If there is any difference of opinion 
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as to the validity of that statement, the federal govern- 
ment may then call in a group of independent auditors, 
and if there is no agreement at that level the matter may 
go to the Federal Court. 


Senator Langlois: Or arbitration as to the difference. 


Senator Grosart: Arbitration would be part of the pro- 
cess between the two audits, and then I believe it could go 
to the Federal Court. 


Senator Langlois: You are quite right. 


Senator Grosart: What we questioned was whether 
there were sufficient guarantees in the document on the 
matter of the efficiency of the spending. It was quite clear 
that the audit would be directed mainly to seeing whether 
this money was spent, which is the normal function of an 
audit. We questioned whether, in either of these two types 
of audit, in the normal practice of auditing they would go 
beyond that. We asked the minister directly if he was 
satisfied in his own mind that in the event of a difference 
of opinion about the efficiency of the spending the agree- 
ment as it stood would entitle the federal government to 
go behind the audit. I have read the agreement two or 
three times. It can be said, if you read the agreement 
overall, that the government has that authority, but in my 
own mind I am not entirely sure. First, I hope the problem 
does not arise; secondly, if it does arise, I hope the minis- 
ter is correct in his reading of the agreement. 


In respect to construction, there does not seem to be any 
provision for the federal government to monitor construc- 
tion as it proceeds. Senator Carter had some pungent 
remarks to make on that. I am not sure whether he was 
entirely satisfied, or whether we might not be running 
into the problem that has been run into before with these 
open-end type of agreements. We all remember the prob- 
lem with the winter works program, where the govern- 
ment was in the position of having to accept the provincial 
government audit and not being able to go behind it. For 
that reason, I think there has been a general agreement 
amongst those responsible in these matters that open-end 
agreements are generally not the best ways of achieving 
certain purposes. 


Honourable senators, there are more comments to be 
made on the report, because other matters of importance 
were raised by senators in committee. However, I am quite 
sure they will be dealt with as the debate proceeds. There- 
fore, I conclude my remarks by congratulating Senator 
Langlois for the great care he has gone to in giving us this 
information in the difficult circumstances referred to by 
Senator Benidickson. I am sure we all appreciate that the 
deputy leader does make an effort to overcome this prob- 
lem of delays in printing, and so on. 


On motion of Senator Flynn, debate adjourned. 
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APPROPRIATION BILL NO. 2, 1975 
FIRST READING 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 
sage had been received from the House of Commons with 
Bill C-55, for granting to Her Majesty certain sums of 
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money for the public service for the financial year ending 
the 3lst March, 1976. 


Bill read first time. 


SECOND READING—DEBATE ADJOURNED 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the second time? 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, with leave of 
the Senate, I move that this bill be read the second time 
now. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, you have 
heard the motion. Is there unanimous consent? 


Senator Flynn: On the same understanding as for the 
previous bill. 


Hon. Léopold Langlois: Of course. 


Honourable senators, the main estimates for 1975-76 on 
which this bill is based were tabled in the Senate, and 
referred to the Standing Senate Committee on National 
Finance on February 20, 1975. These estimates have not as 
yet been discussed in committee. However, before we are 
called upon to give final approval of the 1975-76 estimates, 
the National Finance Committee will have ample opportu- 
nity to discuss them and report to the Senate thereon. 


The 1975-76 estimates total $29,585 million, consisting of 
budgetary expenditures of $28,242 million and non-budge- 
tary expenditures of $1,343 million. The bill now before us 
is the first interim supply bill for the 1975-76 fiscal year, 
and will release a general proportion of 3/12ths of the 
votes in these estimates. There are, however, additional 
proportions for 27 special items to which I will refer later. 
The total expenditure proposed by this bill is 
$4,603,596,900.59. 


The proportions requested in this bill are intended to 
provide for all necessary requirements of the public ser- 
vice to June 30, 1975. This bill is in the usual form of 
interim supply bills, and in no instance does it request 
release of the total amount of any item. 

In general, the 27 votes which require additional propor- 
tions may be put into four groups. First are those votes 
from which it is necessary to pay grants early in the fiscal 
year. They are: Energy, Mines and Resources, vote 30; 
Finance, vote 5; and Urban Affairs, vote 15. 

Second are those votes for which additional sums are 
required to finance programs until forecast revenues are 
received later in the fiscal year, and they are: Finance, 
vote 20; and Supply and Services, votes 1 and 15. 

Third are those votes which provide payments required 
to cover accounts maintained on a calendar rather than 
fiscal year basis. They are: Transport, votes 40, 50 and L70; 
and Urban Affairs, vote 10. 

Fourth are the votes for which additional portions are 
required for other specific purposes, and they are: 

Agriculture—Vote L30 

Consumer and Corporate Affairs—Vote 30 

Energy, Mines and Resources—Vote L50 and 65 
Environment—Vote 15 

Indian Affairs and Northern Development—Vote L80 
Labour—Vote 1 
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Manpower and Immigration—Vote 10 
National Health and Welfare—Vote 40 
Privy Council—Vote 5 

Secretary of State—Votes 10 and 15 
Transport—Votes L75 and L100 
Treasury Board—Votes 5 and 10 
Veterans Affairs—Vote 1 


Honourable senators, clause 5 of this bill would grant 
borrowing authority for $4 billion, and would provide for 
the cancellation of all outstanding and unused borrowing 
authority from previous appropriation acts for the fiscal 
year 1974-75. This borrowing authority has been included 
in the bill, as usual, to authorize the issuance of Treasury 
bills, marketable bonds and non-marketable bonds— 
including Canada Savings Bonds—for the financing of the 
ordinary operations of the government including non- 
budgetary cash requirements, such as loans and advances 
to Crown corporations, and to meet requirements of the 
Exchange Fund Account. On the question of borrowing 
authority, I should like to add for your additional informa- 
tion that section 36 of the Financial Administration Act 
requires that: 


No money shall be borrowed or security issued by or 
on behalf of Her Majesty without the authority of 
Parliament. 


The authority to borrow for the purpose of refunding 
maturing issues is section 38 of the Financial Administra- 
tion Act. This section provides that the Governor in Coun- 
cil may authorize the minister to borrow such sums of 
money as are required for the payment of any securities 
that were issued under the authority of Parliament and 
are maturing or have been called for redemption. Section 
39 provides for authorization by the Governor in Council 
of temporary short-term borrowing by the minister in 
special circumstances. 


The authority for the government to raise new money 


through the issue of securities is usually obtained annual- 
ly. At about the beginning of each fiscal year an appro- 
priation bill seeks new authority for the Minister of 
Finance to raise new money by the issue of securities, and 
it provides for cancellation of unused borrowing authority 
under previous appropriation acts. Additional borrowing 
authority is sought, if necessary, later in the year. 


The terms and conditions for such borrowing are 
authorized by the Governor in Council. Section 37 of the 
Financial Administration Act, in part, reads as follows: 


Where authority is conferred by Parliament to 
borrow money on behalf of Her Majesty, the Governor 
in Council, subject to the Act authorizing the borrow- 
ing, may authorize the Minister 


(a) to borrow the money by the issue and sale of 
securities in such form... as the Governor in Coun- 
cil may approve; and 
(b) to enter into such contracts... relating to the 
borrowing... as the Governor in Council may 
approve. 
New money raised through the issue of securities is used 
in the financing of the ordinary operations of the govern- 
ment, including non-budgetary cash requirements, such as 
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loans and advances to Crown corporations, and to meet 
the requirements of the Exchange Fund Account. 


The types of securities issued by the government 
include Treasury bills, marketable bonds denominated in 
Canadian dollars or foreign currency, and non-marketable 
bonds including Canada Savings Bonds. 
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The total borrowing authorized annually by Parliament 
in the last few years has been as follows: for the fiscal 
years 1964-65 to 1967-68 inclusive, $1,750 million; 1968-69 
and 1969-70, both inclusive, $2,000 million; 1970-71 to 1973- 
74 inclusive, $3,000 million; and 1974-75, $5,500 million. By 
the end of the fiscal year 1974-75 the authority to borrow 
$5,500 million will have been used to the extent of an 
estimated $3,900 million. The major portion of the cash 
requirements for 1974-75 were met through the Canada 
Savings Bond campaign in October and November last. 


In the coming fiscal year, as in other years, the full 
amount of borrowing authority should not be required. 
However, it is important for the government to have 
flexibility in its debt management planning and opera- 
tions. For example, the government’s practice is to have 
available at all times sufficient unused borrowing author- 
ity against which to charge net new borrowing by means 
of Canada Savings Bonds, which peak at the time of the 
new campaign but diminish thereafter, and to enable it to 
finance the unpredictable requirements of the Exchange 
Fund Account. 


It is customary for one of the first appropriation bills of 
each new fiscal year to request net new borrowing author- 
ity. Accordingly, this bill now before you incorporates a 
request for $4,000 million. 


The wording of this bill provides that its coming into 
force cancels only that portion of the outstanding and 
unused borrowing power in respect of which no action has 
been taken by the Governor in Council pursuant to section 
37 of the Financial Administration Act. 


Before closing my remarks, honourable senators, I 
should like to assure you that the passing of this bill will 
not prejudice the rights and privileges of members of this 
house to criticize any item in the estimates when it comes 
up for consideration in committee. The usual undertaking 
is hereby given that such rights and privileges will be 
respected, and will not be curtailed in any way, as a result 
of the passing of this measure. 


Finally, I draw the attention of honourable senators to 
the documentation that I have caused to be photocopied 
and distributed. I hope each of you have received it by 
now. There is, first, a table, consisting of two pages, giving 
a summary of the items covered by this interim supply 
measure. There is a second table giving a summary of the 
statutory items and voted items, together with both budg- 
etary and non-budgetary items of the main estimates. It is 
a very short resumé, but the information may be of some 
use to members of this house in their consideration of this 
bill. y 


Senator Grosart: Honourable senators, I move the 
adjournment of the debate in the name of Senator Flynn. 

On motion of Senator Grosart, for Senator Flynn, debate 
adjourned. 
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DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Senator Perrault tabled: 


Report on the operations of the Shipping Conferences 
Exemption Act for the year ended December 31, 1974, 
pursuant to section 12 of the said Act, Chapter 39 (1st 
Supplement), R.S.C., 1970. 


Report of the Canadian Transport Commission for 
the year ended December 31, 1974, pursuant to section 
28(2) of the National Transportation Act, Chapter N-17, 
R.S.C., 1970. 


Report of the Custodian of Enemy Property for the 
year ended December 31, 1974, pursuant to section 3 of 
the Trading with the Enemy (Transitional Powers) Act, 
Chapter 24, Statutes of Canada, 1947. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, with leave of 
the Senate and notwithstanding rule 45(1)(g), I move, 
seconded by Senator Perrault, that when the Senate 
adjourns today it do stand adjourned until Monday, March 
24, 1975 at 8 o’clock in the evening. 


Motion agreed to. 


PRAIRIE GRAIN ADVANCE PAYMENTS ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—THIRD READING 


Senator Langlois moved the third reading of Bill C-10, 
to amend the Prairie Grain Advance Payments Act. 


Motion agreed to and bill read third time and passed. 


CANADIAN SOVEREIGNTY SYMBOL BILL 
SECOND READING 


The Senate resumed from yesterday the debate on the 
motion of Senator Fergusson for second reading of Bill 
C-373, to provide for the recognition of the Beaver (Castor 
canadensis) as a symbol of the sovereignty of Canada. 


Senator Petten: Honourable senators, I moved the 
adjournment of this debate in order to give any honour- 
able senator an opportunity to participate in the debate. 
As no one has indicated they wish to do so, perhaps 
Senator Fergusson will close the debate. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, I wish to 
inform you that if the Honourable Senator Fergusson 
speaks now, her speech will have the effect of closing the 
debate on the motion for second reading. 


Hon. Muriel McQueen Fergusson: Honourable senators, 
I will not keep you long but in closing the debate I should 
like to comment on the questions asked yesterday by 
Senator Flynn and Senator Quart. Senator Flynn asked 
whether the passing of this bill would mean that there 
could be no further commercial use of the beaver as it is 
now used so frequently. 


Complaint has often been made in this chamber that 
when we get a bill from the House of Commons we do not 
have the benefit of the explanatory notes which appeared 
in the bill as printed for first reading in the House of 


Commons. When I introduced the bill in the Senate I had 
not seen that material, otherwise, I could have answered 
Senator Flynn’s question immediately. Indeed, had the 
explanatory notes been available to us, the question would 
probably not have been asked. In any event, the explana- 
tory note in the bill as originally printed says: 


The purpose of this bill is to recognize the Beaver as 
one of the symbols of Canada’s sovereignty. The 
importance of the beaver to the discoveries, explora- 
tions and settlements first made in Canada is, of 
course, basic to our history. 


Moreover, the beaver—although never officially 
recognized—became and remains a symbol with which 
Canadians have identified. 


This bill does not, therefore, remove the beaver from 
popular use as a trade name or other symbol: rather, 
the bill proposes to protect the beaver as a popular 
symbol reserved to Canadians by declaring the beaver 
a national symbol. 
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I trust that that answers Senator Flynn’s inquiry. 


Senator Quart asked a question about a film on Grey 
Owl being made by the National Film Board. I called the 
National Film Board, and I was informed that they were 
not making any such film. However, I made further in- 
quiries, and found that a private company is making one. 
Indeed, I might add here that I found quite a number of 
clippings about it, and I cannot see how I missed them 
earlier. Clearly Senator Quart is more observant than I 
am. There are several that refer to this film, and to the five 
beavers imported from Utah. The producer of the film has 
said that he imported the beavers from Utah because it 
was convenient to do so. In Utah there are beaver ranches, 
while in Canada beavers are not kept in captivity because 
it is against our principles, and our legislation does not 
permit it. Beavers are free, and we do not keep them in 
captivity. The trapping of beavers is permitted, but the 
producer said that it costs $300 to buy a trap. He offered to 
buy the beavers in Canada, but there were no trappers 
willing to spend $300 on a trap to supply beavers to the 
producer at a price he was prepared to pay. I gather he 
paid only $100 for each beaver from Utah. That is the 
reason why he had to import them, not because we are in 
any way short of beavers. 


To conclude that point, honourable senators, I should 
mention that an item in the Montreal Star of February 26 
this year, which I came across in my searches, says that 
last winter 1,000 beavers were trapped in Ontario within 
25 miles of Parliament Hill. 


Motion agreed to and bill read second time. 


Senator Fergusson moved that the bill be placed on the 
Orders of the Day for third reading at the next sitting of 
the Senate. 


Motion agreed to. 
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CRIMINAL CODE (THE NATIONAL FLAG OF 
CANADA) 


BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING 


Hon. Muriel McQueen Fergusson moved the second 
reading of Bill C-223, to amend the Criminal Code (the 
National Flag of Canada). 


She said: Honourable senators, this is a private mem- 
ber’s public bill that has been approved by all parties in 
the other place. The purpose of Bill C-223 is to make the 
wilful destruction or desecration of the National Flag of 
Canada an offence under the Criminal Code, punishable 
on summary conviction. 


On February 13, 1965, in unique ceremonies throughout 
Canada and abroad, a Canadian symbol, adopted by 
Canada and proclaimed by Her Majesty the Queen, was 
inaugurated as our national flag. At 12 noon on that day 
the Canadian flag was first raised on the Peace Tower in 
Ottawa, and speaking on that occasion His Excellency the 
Right Honourable Georges P. Vanier, Governor General of 
Canada, said: 


I hope and pray... that our Flag will symbolize to 
each of us and to the world the unity of purpose and 
high resolve to which destiny beckons us. 


The chief chaplains of the Canadian forces in their pray- 
ers asked blessings on the flag. It was a proud day for 
Canada and Canadians. 


The need for legislation to deal with desecration of the 
flag is of real concern. The fact that insults to the flag are 
rare in no way lessens the need for this protection. At 
many of its national conventions the Royal Canadian 
Legion has approved resolutions to prosecute individuals 
who insult the flag, which is a symbol that belongs to all 
the people of Canada, and as such should be treated with 
dignity and respect. 


This bill will apply to those people who damage or insult 
in any way the Canadian flag in circumstances that clear- 
ly indicate a definite intent to do so. 


Individuals who treat the flag with contempt are lack- 
ing in awareness of their proud heritage as Canadians. 
They are people who are ready to accept the rights and 
privileges of their citizenship but who shirk the duties and 
responsibilities which are also inherent in that citizenship. 
It is hoped that the passage of this bill will help them to 
realize the significance of the national symbol, and will 
deter them from wilfully damaging the flag in an effort to 
express dissatisfaction with anything that might be 
happening. 

Honourable senators, this is not the usual sort of bill to 
come before us. Many democratic countries have enacted 
legislation to protect their national flag, notably the 
United Kingdom, France and the United States. I believe 
that we Canadians should also provide all possible protec- 
tion for our own flag. 


This bill was introduced in the House of Commons by 
Mr. Len Hopkins, and was passed by that house on March 
18 of this year. In my view, it deserves careful consider- 
ation, and I hope it will receive the support of this house. 


Senator Forsey: May I ask Senator Fergusson a ques- 
tion? What are the penalties under this bill? I ought to 
know, but I don’t. I believe this is an offence punishable 


(Senator Fergusson. ] 


on summary conviction, but not being a lawyer I am not 
sure what that involves. 


Senator Fergusson: I am sorry, but I did not hear you, 
Senator Forsey. 


Senator Forsey: I asked Senator Fergusson if she could 
tell me the penalties for an offence under this legislation. 


Senator Fergusson: It does not say in the bill what 
these are Senator Forsey. I would have to look up the 
Criminal Code to find out what the penalties are for these 
offences. 


@ (1210) 


Senator Prowse: Honourable senators, may I be permit- 
ted to help? The penalty is a fine of up to $500, or six 
months imprisonment, or both. 


Senator MclIlraith: A maximum of $500. 


Senator Forsey: Thank you very much. I wanted to be 
sure of that. I believe, as a result of what Senator Fergus- 
son said, that wilful damage is involved. 


I would like to also ask the question whether there have 
been any serious incidents connected with this matter? It 
seems to me a little odd that it should suddenly pop up as 
a subject for legislation unless there have been some 
serious actions which call for it. Iam a little leery, myself, 
of legislation just for the sake of legislation. I feel that we 
should have some substantial ground for legislating. 


I wonder if there have been any serious incidents, for 
example in front of the Parliament Buildings, by anarch- 
ists, Maoists, Quebec separatists or a variety of dubious 
characters? Have there been any serious actions that 
would call for this, I wonder? 


Senator Fergusson: I cannot answer Senator Forsey’s 
question as to whether there have been incidents. I am 
sure I have read of some, which I cannot quote, in which 
the flag was trampled on and in which it was burned. 


Senator Lamontagne: I saw it happen. 


Senator Fergusson: Senator Lamontagne says he saw it 
happen on Parliament Hill. 


Senator Forsey: I recollect something of the sort, but I 
wonder if there have been a number of incidents of this 
nature to cause a serious need for this legislation? I under- 
stood Senator Fergusson also to say that there is legisla- 
tion of the sort in Great Britain, France and the United 
States. I was a little surprised to hear that about Great 
Britain, because I have recently had information from 
someone who said there was no such legislation in Great 
Britain. Could we have elaboration of that? 


Senator Fergusson: I am sorry, Senator Forsey; I have 
only had this for a day and a half, and have not had the 
opportunity to study it thoroughly. However, I know that 
Mr. Hopkins had information from Great Britain, on 
which it is based. I have it in my file, which I did not bring 
into the chamber, but I would be very glad to allow you to 
see it. 


Senator Forsey: I am sorry to have been such a nui- 
sance, but I was really trying to get information that 
would reassure me about this legislation, and the parallels 
to it in other countries. 
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The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, is the 
debate concluded? 


Hon. Senators: Yes. 
Motion agreed to and bill read second time. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the third time? 


Senator Fergusson moved that the bill be placed on the 
Orders of the Day for third reading on Monday next. 


Senator Grosart: Honourable senators, I find myself in 
somewhat of a difficult position. I have just received a 
note from the Leader of the Opposition saying that he 
would like to adjourn the debate on the motion for the 
second reading of Bill C-223 because he has some com- 
ments to make in respect to it. | wonder what the disposi- 
tion of the chamber is to that request? 


Senator Fergusson: Senator Flynn can make his com- 
ments on third reading. 


Senator Grosart: Quite possibly. I merely say he has 
asked me to adjourn the debate on his behalf. We have not 
actually voted on second reading. 


Senator Perrault: Yes, we have voted on second 


reading. 

Senator Grosart: I believe Her Honour was just putting 
the question. 

Senator MclIlraith: No, she had put it. 

Senator Grosart: As Senator Fergusson says, perhaps 
Senator Flynn can make his comments on third reading. 

Motion agreed to. 

The Senate adjourned until Monday, March 24, at 8 p.m. 
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Monday, March 24, 1975 


The Senate met at 8 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 


Prayers. 


CANADIAN BUSINESS CORPORATIONS BILL 
CONCURRENCE BY COMMONS IN SENATE AMENDMENTS 
The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 
sage had been received from the House of Commons to 
acquaint the Senate that they have agreed to the amend- 
ments made by the Senate to Bill C-29, respecting Canadi- 
an business corporations, without amendment. 


RAILWAY ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—FIRST READING 
The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 


sage had been received from the House of Commons with 
Bill C-48, to amend the Railway Act. 


Bill read first time. 
Senator Perrault moved that the bill be placed on the 


Orders of the Day for second reading on Wednesday, 
March 26. 


Motion agreed to. 


CULTURAL PROPERTY EXPORT AND IMPORT BILL 
FIRST READING 

The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 

sage had been received from the House of Commons with 

Bill C-33, respecting the export from Canada of cultural 

property and the import into Canada of cultural property 
illegally exported from foreign states. 


Bill read first time. 
Senator Perrault moved that the bill be placed on the 


Orders of the Day for second reading on Wednesday, 
March 26. 


Motion agreed to. 


CIVIL SERVICE INSURANCE ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—FIRST READING 
The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 


sage had been received from the House of Commons with 
Bill C-26, to amend the Civil Service Insurance Act. 


Bill read first time. 
Senator Perrault moved that the bill be placed on the 


Orders of the Day for second reading on Wednesday, 
March 26. 


Motion agreed to. 


DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Senator Perrault tabled: 


Report on the Quinquennial Actuarial Examination 
on the state of the Superannuation Account in the 
Consolidated Revenue Fund as at December 31, 1972, 
pursuant to section 35 of the Public Service Superan- 
nuation Act, Chapter P-36, R.S.C., 1970. 


Report on the Quinquennial Actuarial Examination 
on the state of the Public Service Death Benefit 
Account in the Consolidated Revenue Fund as at 
December 31, 1972, pursuant to section 48 of the Public 
Service Superannuation Act, Chapter P-36, R.S.C., 
1970. 


Report on the administration of the Public Service 
Superannuation Act, Parts I and II, for the fiscal year 
ended March 31, 1974, pursuant to sections 36 and 49 of 
the said Act, Chapter P-36, R.S.C., 1970. 


Report on the administration of the Supplementary 
Retirement Benefits Act for the fiscal year ended 
March 31, 1974, pursuant to section 11 of the said Act, 
Chapter 43 (1st Supplement), R.S.C., 1970. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, with leave of 
the Senate and notwithstanding rule 45(1)(g), I move, 
seconded by Senator Perrault, that when the Senate 
adjourns today it do stand adjourned until tomorrow, 
Tuesday, March 25, 1975, at 11 o’clock in the morning. 


Senator Grosart: Explain. 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, if I may add a 
word of explanation at this stage, the reason for this 
motion is that we have been informed that the other place 
has agreed to sit late this evening to pass the emergency 
legislation dealing with the strike at West Coast ports. It 
is anticipated that this legislation will be passed by the 
other place this evening, and that we will be in a position 
to deal with it tomorrow morning. That is why it is 
proposed that the Senate, when it finishes its business this 
evening, adjourn until 11 o’clock tomorrow morning. 


If it should happen that this bill does not come to us late 
this evening or in the course of tomorrow morning, then at 
11 o’clock we would adjourn during pleasure to reassemble 
at the call of the bell later in the day so as to be in a 
position to deal with the bill as soon as it is passed by the 
other place. 


Since it is emergency legislation, I feel sure that the 
Senate will agree to this motion, and sit tomorrow morn- 
ing for the purpose of dealing with that legislation. 


Senator Flynn: When the deputy leader speaks of the 
“call of the bell” at any time tomorrow, I assume he means 
that we shall meet at 2 o’clock in any event to deal with 
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the other business before us, even if this particular bill has 
not reached us at that time. 


Senator Langlois: I suggested adjourning during pleas- 
ure to reassemble at the call of the bell, and that could be 
at 2 o’clock, or at whatever time the bill comes to us. 


Senator Flynn: But we shall have other business to deal 
with anyway. 


Senator Langlois: Oh, yes, I agree, but we could deal 
with that at 2 o’clock. 


Senator Asselin: But what will happen with respect to 
committee meetings? I understand that arrangements 
have been made for two committees to meet tomorrow 
morning. 


Senator Langlois: I have another motion to follow this 
one, and when I move it I shall explain what we are going 
to do. 


Motion agreed to. 


STANDING COMMITTEES 
AUTHORIZATION TO MEET DURING SITTING OF SENATE 


Senator Langlois, with leave of the Senate and notwith- 
standing rule 45(1)(a), moved: 


That the Standing Senate Committee on Foreign 
Affairs and the Standing Senate Committee on Legal 
and Constitutional Affairs have power to sit while the 
Senate is sitting tomorrow, March 25, 1975, and that 
rule 76(4) be suspended in relation thereto. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is there unanimous consent, 
honourable senators? 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, the reason for 
this motion is that when the meetings of these committees 
were arranged last week there was no expectation that the 
house would have to sit tomorrow morning to deal with 
the emergency legislation to which I referred earlier. 


In view of the fact that witnesses from a distance have 
been invited to attend these committee meetings, it is 
impossible at this late stage to cancel those invitations. In 
some instances witnesses will be travelling great distances 
to be in attendance tomorrow. However, I am hopeful that 
the chairmen of these committees will be able to arrange 
sitting times tomorrow so that there will not be great 
interference with the sittings of this house. We have to 
keep in mind that it is difficult, if not impossible, to have 
two committees meeting while the house is sitting because 
that gives rise to problems of logistics—staffing, attend- 
ance and so on. I am sure that the chairmen of the commit- 
tees will take that into consideration and try to arrange 
sitting time that will not, as I have said, interfere too 
much with the work of this chamber. 


Senator Flynn: “Logistics”—that’s a very good word. 
@ (2010) 
Senator Langlois: It includes everything. 


[Translation] 


Senator Céte: Honourable senators, I would like to ask 
a question. There is also a joint committee of the Senate 
and the House of Commons which must sit at 9.30 tomor- 


row morning; what will happen with that committee? 
Senate business will certainly not keep it from sitting. 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, as I have just 
mentioned, we must rely on the goodwill and cooperation 
of the committee chairmen, and if it is considered that 
their business will prejudice the sitting of this House, they 
can adjourn at 11 o’clock and resume a little later in the 
day. I understand that the witness who is to appear before 
your committee lives in Ottawa and can be heard by the 
committee later in the day, when we know what is the 
business of the Senate. I think we will have the kind 
cooperation of the committee chairmen and they will 
arrange their hours of sitting not to prejudice the sitting 
of this house. 

[English] 
Motion agreed to. 


BUSINESS OF THE SENATE 
On the Question Period: 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, I am not attempt- 
ing to revive the discussion with regard to the emergency 
legislation which may come to us either tonight or tomor- 
row. However, I would like to ask the leader or the deputy 
leader what legislation it is expected that the Senate will 
pass before the adjournment on Wednesday, and when 
exactly will it be asked to pass it? I understand that we 
have two supply bills tonight, but is there any legislation 
other than these two supply bills? Is there to be emergen- 
cy legislation concerning the strike at the western ports? 
Is there any other legislation that the leader or the deputy 
leader will ask the Senate to pass because it is urgent to do 
so before we adjourn? 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, at this time I 
can report that important bills that were sent over from 
the other place this evening do not have a particular and 
immediate urgency associated with them. Thus, they 
should not prolong our deliberations this week unduly. 
However, if there is unanticipated urgent legislation, the 
Leader of Her Majesty’s loyal Opposition will be informed 
forthwith. 


Senator Flynn: I was just thinking of the two supply 
bills. Does it matter if we pass them tomorrow, or on 
Wednesday? 


Senator Perrault: It is hoped that we can pass them and 
have royal assent this evening. 


Senator Flynn: Even though the other legislation might 
not come to us from the other place this evening? 


Senator Perrault: Yes. May I report to the house that it 
is hoped the other place will have dealt with the other 
legislation by approximately midnight. That would be 
rather late for any action to be taken here tonight. So, as 
of now we will plan to deal with the matter with dispatch 
tomorrow. However, that need not deter us from dealing 
with and disposing of matters of supply this evening. 


Senator Flynn: I shall be even more precise. What 
difference does it make whether the two supply bills 
receive royal assent tomorrow night rather than this 
evening? 
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Senator Langlois: The Leader of the Opposition will no 
doubt recall that when I introduced these bills on Friday 
last, I explained that passage of the bill covering supple- 
mentary estimates (D) was urgent in that it provided, 
among other things, for an increase in veterans’ allow- 
ances. It is hoped that the increased allowances will reach 
the veterans before Easter. The increase involves the sum 
of $20 million and, although I am not insisting, it is hoped 
that the bill will receive royal assent this evening. The 
interim supply bill could be delayed until tomorrow, but 
the bill with respect to supplementary estimates (D) 
should be passed this evening, if that is at all possible 
without undue pressure on anyone, because of the increase 
in veterans’ allowances. 


Senator Grosart: May I ask the Leader of the Govern- 
ment, in view of the fact that Bill C-33, respecting the 
export from Canada of cultural property and the import 
into Canada of cultural property illegally exported from 
foreign states, has come to us this evening in the usual 
form, as passed by the House of Commons and without the 
draftsman’s notes which appear in the bill as it was pre- 
sented to the House of Commons on first reading, is it the 
intention of the government to accede to suggestions 
which have been made here by more than one senator that 
the draftman’s notes appear in bills as they are presented 
to us by the House of Commons? 


Senator Perrault: There is no question whatsoever that 
those notes are very helpful and useful, and I shall ascer- 
tain whether that can be done. There is no question that it 
expedites our efforts here. 


CANADIAN SOVEREIGNTY SYMBOL BILL 
THIRD READING 


Senator Fergusson moved the third reading of Bill 
C-373, to provide for the recognition of the Beaver (Castor 
canadensis) as a symbol of the sovereignty of Canada. 


Motion agreed to and bill read third time and passed. 


CRIMINAL CODE (THE NATIONAL FLAG OF 
CANADA) 


BILL TO AMEND—MOTION FOR THIRD READING—DEBATE 
ADJOURNED 


Senator Fergusson moved the third reading of Bill 
C-223, to amend the Criminal Code (the National Flag of 
Canada). 


She said: Honourable senators, on Friday last I made an 
error in replying to a question by Senator Forsey as to 
whether Great Britain had legislation similar to this. On 
referring to the file, I find that although the United States 
and the Federal Republic of Germany have similar legisla- 
tion, the United Kingdom and France do not. 


Senator Asselin: Why Canada? 
@ (2020) 

Hon. Jacques Flynn: Honourable senators may remem- 
ber that last Friday Senator Grosart wanted to adjourn 
the debate on second reading on my behalf. He was a few 


seconds late, however, and it was decided that the Senate 
had concluded debate on second reading. That is fine. I 


(Senator Flynn.] 


don’t suppose that I am really entitled to criticize that 
attitude. What I would have said during debate on second 
reading had I had the opportunity was that some reserva- 
tions have been expressed as to the necessity of having 
this kind of legislation. I do not think it has been conclu- 
sively proven that it is really necessary to create another 
criminal offence. However, that is merely an opinion and 
one which I will not pursue this evening. I think others 
have the intention of pursuing it further. 


What I wanted to draw to the attention of the Senate is 
the wording of this bill. In comparing the English and 
French versions, I am left with some doubt as to whether 
we are not, perhaps, going too far. 


Looking at the English version of the bill, it says: 


49.1 Every one who wilfully destroys, disfigures, 
mutilates, defaces, defiles, desecrates— 


And so forth. The French version is: 


Est coupable d’une infraction punissable sur décla- 
ration sommaire de culpabilité, quiconque volontaire- 
ment détruit, abime, mutile, lacére, salit, profane ou 
discrédite le drapeau national du Canada. 


—discrédite volontairement—¢a va trés bien. 


It is one thing to wilfully cast contempt upon the na- 
tional flag of Canada, but if you destroy it voluntarily, 
that is another matter. My concern is with the definition 
of “wilfully” and “voluntarily.” If I want to get rid of an 
old flag, I want to be in a position to do so without the 
threat of being charged with wilfully casting contempt 
upon the flag. I do not want my neighbour, who may not 
be in accord with me, to be in a position to lay a charge 
against me. It seems to me that these words should be 
prefaced with the word “contemptuously.” In other words, 
the wording should be clarified so as to show that con- 
tempt must exist in connection with the disfiguring or 
mutilating of the flag. You should be able to get rid of an 
oid flag if you wish. In any event, looking at the French 
version, I should not like to be charged for having “... 
volontairement détruit, ou abimé, lacéré ou méme sali le 
drapeau national du Canada.” 


If I want to do it merely as a means of getting rid of an 
old flag, I should be able to do that with impunity, since I 
would not be showing contempt for the national flag of 
Canada. For that reason I do not think the present word- 
ing is proper. 

That is what I wanted to draw attention to on second 
reading, and it was my hope that this bill would have been 
referred to committee to determine whether the officials 
of the Department of Justice were in agreement with the 
suggestion that there should always be contempt in 
respect of whatever is done with the national flag of 
Canada. Whether that is the feeling of other senators, I do 
not know. It is not my intention to move that the bill be 
referred to committee at this time, but if there are further 
expressions of opinion which are similar to mine, I will 
certainly support a motion of that type. There is no urgen- 
cy in connection with this bill, and I would suggest that 
we look into it carefully and not rush it through. 


[Transiation | 


Senator Céte: Honourable senators, I do not have the 
bill with me, but could the honourable senator tell me 
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whether there is a difference between the French and the 
English version? 


Senator Flynn: There may be a difference. I cannot be 
so sure with the English text, which says “wilfully” as 
with the French version which says “volontairement”. 
With respect to that French word “volontairement”, if I 
want to burn an old flag, if I destroy it because I no longer 
need it, I do so “volontairement”. I do not know whether 
in English “wilfully” means exactly the same thing, but I 
believe there is a difference between “wilfully” and 
“contemptuously”. 


Senator Denis: In a malicious way. 


Senator Langlois: It would be a criminal matter and 
mens rea would have to be proved. 


Senator Flynn: Voluntarily, in criminal matters the 
problem is just to know what you do. There is certainly a 
translation problem. But in my opinion, “wilfully” does 
not go far enough. 


[English] 


Senator Prowse: Honourable senators, 
adjournment of the debate. 


I move the 


[Translation] 


Senator Cété: Honourable senators, before the debate is 
adjourned I wonder if a decision should not be taken. One 
point should certainly be examined, if the feeling is that 
the French version does not convey exactly the same 
meaning as the English version. It should be amended one 
way or the other. Maybe we could do it here. On the other 
hand, we could pass it on third reading, subject to revision 
by officers in the Department of Justice. 


Senator Denis: It will be too late. 
Senator Flynn: It will be too late. 
Senator Cété: Let us then amend it here. 
[English] 
Senator Choquette: Honourable senators, before the 


debate on third reading is concluded, perhaps I might be 
permitted to add one or two words. 


I would go a little further than the Leader of the Oppo- 
sition, and say that even the English version is defective 
and incomplete. In all these cases of malice aforethought, 
mens rea has to be proved by the Crown, by those prose- 
cuting, and even in the English version there should be 
words like, “wilfully and maliciously and with intent to 
debase,” et cetera, so that we know what the action con- 
sists of—what the accused has to face and what the Crown 
has to prove. The Crown would have to prove mens rea, 
taking into consideration those words that I have just 
mentioned, and perhaps a few more. I repeat, not only is 
the French version defective and incomplete, but the Eng- 
lish version is as well. 


Senator Yuzyk: I should like to ask a question that 
came to my mind when the Leader of the Opposition 
raised this issue. Is it still possible under our rules to send 
this bill to a committee? 


Senator Flynn: Oh, yes. 


Senator Yuzyk: I ask that because I have been asked by 
the chairman of the Civil Liberties League of the National 


Capital Region that he be given an opportunity to appear 
before the committee on this bill. In my experience, I have 
not known a bill to be referred to committee on third 
reading. 


Senator Flynn: Yes. 


Senator Yuzyk: Then I shall probably take part in a 
debate on a motion to refer the bill to committee. 


Senator Prowse: If the honourable senator is prepared 
to move that the bill be not read the third time now, but 
that it be referred to a committee, I will stand my motion 
for the adjournment of the debate. It was not my intention 
to prevent anybody from speaking. 


Senator Flynn: You might as well adjourn it. 
On motion of Senator Prowse, debate adjourned. 


APPROPRIATION BILL NO. 1, 1975 
SECOND READING 


The Senate resumed from Friday, March 21, the debate 
on the motion of Senator Langlois for second reading of 
Bill C-54, for granting to Her Majesty certain sums of 
money for the public service for the financial year ending 
the 3lst March, 1975. 


Hon. Jacques Flynn: Honourable senators, Bill C-54 
provides, as we have been assured by the Deputy Leader 
of the Government, for the last of the supplementary 
estimates for the fiscal year ending on Monday next 


@ (2030) 


Senator Langlois: We are adjourning on Wednesday, I 
hope. 


Senator Flynn: That may be so, but the fiscal year is 
going to end next Monday. 


Senator Grosart: There is still time for supplementary 
estimates (E). 


Senator Flynn: The point is that the amount is not 
insignificant. The amount to be voted for supplementary 
estimates is $1.8 billion, if I remember correctly. 


Senator Grosart: That is right. 


Senator Flynn: Senator Grosart has dealt with the 
importance of this amount, especially when it follows all 
the other supplementary estimates, the total effect of 
which has been to raise the amount of the main estimates 
laid before Parliament about a year ago from $22 billion to 
$28 billion, an increase of almost 30 per cent. As Senator 
Grosart explained, that is a record. 


I do not intend to return to that particular aspect of the 
bill, inasmuch as it has been dealt with more than ably by 
the deputy leader on this side. The first comment I should 
like to make on this bill particularly is that the amount of 
the expenditures which Parliament is called upon to vote 
each year, and especially the amount of the supplementary 
estimates which follow the main estimates, show two 
things: first, Parliament is really unable to provide ade- 
quate control over expenditures; and, second, the reason 
for this lack of control over expenses is that the decisions 
are being increasingly made at the level of the bureaucra- 
cy. It is quite clear, for example, that regardless of how 
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good a job the Standing Senate Committee on National 
Finance does, it is not able to provide adequate control 
over these expenses. The same thing holds equally true in 
the other place, especially as in the other place they have 
to deal with these matters in separate committees. Fur- 
thermore, there the members are more interested in prob- 
lems which concern their own regions. While, overall, the 
government is the master so far as Parliament is con- 
cerned, nevertheless, it is true that the government itself 
becomes increasingly unable to control the expenses 
owing to the decisions being made at the bureaucratic 
level. There is certainly no doubt about that, because it is 
evidenced by the very amount of the supplementary esti- 
mates. In other words, if the main estimates totalled $22 
billion and the supplementary estimates now total $6 bil- 
lion, it is obvious that the government should have been 
informed of this last year. 


Naturally, there are things which occur that cannot be 
foreseen. No one would dispute that. But, on the whole, it 
seems quite clear that this is definite evidence that the 
government is losing control over the bureaucracy so far 
as government expenditures are concerned. What should 
be done about that, I do not know, but I do know that it is 
a big problem which must be dealt with and solved. But 
when it comes to voting these supplementary estimates, 
what can we do, especially when we are told that it is most 
important to pass the bill tonight so that there can be 
royal assent tonight because these cheques for $20 million 
have to go out tonight or tomorrow? What can we do? 
Every time we have that kind of legislation before the 
Senate we are told the same thing. 


It is not long since we passed the income tax bill. At that 
time we were told that it was urgent to pass the bill so 
that the refunds could be sent out right away. Incidental- 
ly, in respect of those refunds, I should like the Leader of 
the Government or the deputy leader to consider what I 
am about to say. Just after we passed Bill C-49, to amend 
the statute law relating to income tax, I heard the Honour- 
able Mr. Goyer on television referring to the refund 
cheques. He said that the printing and forwarding of the 
refund cheques involved 9 million cheques for a total of 
$1.8 billion. The curious point I should like you to consider 
is that that amount is exactly the same amount as the total 
of supplementary estimates (D) which we now have to 
pass. 


But are these figures realistic? How can 9 million 
cheques be sent out when there are fewer taxpayers than 
that, according to the figures which have been published. 
Surely, there is something strange here. Is it some form of 
propaganda to tell the Canadian public that the govern- 
ment is generous, and is sending cheques to everybody? I 
do not know, but it seems rather curious, indeed. I really 
would like to know if these figures are accurate. Are they 
real? Are they possible? Were there really 9 million 
cheques? Did the income tax refunds really total $1.8 
billion? 

At any rate, these are the problems we are faced with. 
But if we are in a difficult situation, just imagine how 
difficult the situation is for the people in the other place. 
They have strangled themselves with their own rules. 
After so many days of debate, so their rules dictate, a 
supply bill must be passed. It will be deemed to have 


(Senator Flynn.] 


passed after so many days, and it will pass without debate. 
The effect is that if there is something in a supply bill 
which does not tally with what is in the estimates, they 
have no chance to discuss it at all. 


As honourable senators will remember, that was exactly 
the situation when we debated Bill C-42 in December. I 
remember I spent quite a bit of time trying, unfortunately 
without success, to convince the Deputy Leader of the 
Government to refer that bill to committee. But, no, it was 
too urgent. We had no time to refer the bill to committee. 
In any event, the committee had dealt with the estimates, 
and the bill was exactly the same as the estimates, so what 
need was there to send it to committee? But that was not 
true. 


Senator Langlois: I never said that, and you know it. 
Senator Flynn: I never said what? 


Senator Langlois: I never said that it was the same as 
the estimates. I never said that. 


Senator Flynn: I do not know if that is exactly what 
you said, but— 


Senator Langlois: That is not true, and you know it. 


Senator Flynn: Wait a minute. I am willing to amend 
my statement in whatever way is deemed to be reasonable, 
but the deputy leader certainly cannot disagree that the 
argument he used at the time for not referring the bill to 
committee was this: the committee had already dealt with 
the estimates, and there was no reason why we should 
send the bill to the committee since the committee had 
already dealt with the estimates. Now, whether the deputy 
leader said it was the same thing or not is beside the point, 
because it means the same thing. 


Senator Langlois: Oh, no. 


Senator Flynn: If he had considered that there was 
something different in the bill he would have agreed with 
me at the time that the bill should be referred to the 
committee, so that as far as any differences between the 
estimates and the bill were concerned those differences 
could have been considered by the committee. But he did 
not take that position. I am sure he will recall that he 
systematically avoided discussing this very matter— 
namely, that we should be able to deal with a supply bill 
as something distinct from the estimates. The record is 
there to show that what I am saying is correct. Anyway, 
the problem is that the other place is not able to do a good 
job, and neither is this house able to do a good job, so far 
as estimates and expenditures are concerned. I hope that 
we will find, at some time in the future, another formula 
which will enable us to give back to Parliament real 
control over the expenditures of the government. 


@ (2040) 


I wish now to deal with the form of the bill, the very 
subject that I was just discussing. I say that a supply bill 
is not necessarily the same thing as the estimates which 
are laid before Parliament and studied in committee. Very 
often the form of a supply bill varies from the estimate 
upon which it is based. Not long ago we had the case of 
Bill C-42, where there was inserted a borrowing power of 
over $2.5 billion. I can’t think that such a borrowing power 
would be considered by anyone as something unimportant. 
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We were denied the right to have that problem examined 
in committee. The Commons likewise had been denied by 
their own rules—which is their own problem, of course— 
the right to examine that problem. So the borrowing 
power of $2.5 billion sought by the Minister of Finance 
went unreviewed. 


You have standard clauses in these supply bills, but you 
have others that are not standard. Let us look at Bill C-54. 
Of course, clause 1 is standard, but clause 1 in this bill 
reads: 


1. This Act may be cited as the Appropriation Act No. 
1, 1975 


There is one incidental remark I wish to make here. I have 
said before that this title is misleading. This is the last of 
the supplementary estimates for the fiscal year 1974-75, 
and it is going to be named Appropriation Act No. 1 of 
1975, based on the calendar year instead of the fiscal year. 
I do not see why we do not number these bills according to 
the fiscal year. We would not know just from reading the 
title whether the bill belongs to the fiscal year or to the 
calendar year. This bill really deals with 1974-75; it is the 
last of the appropriation bills for that year. Appropriation 
Act No. 1, 1975, should be the first one in the next fiscal 
year. The interim supply bill that we are going to deal 
with, C-55, could properly be titled Appropriation Act, No. 
1, 1975-76. But, anyway, this is only incidental. I have 
mentioned it before, but when you come to try to correct 
some of these things that have been done for years and 
years, someone will always say, ‘Well, it has always been 
done that way; why should we change?” We are fated 
never to improve, I suppose. 


I was saying that clause 1 of Bill C-54 is a standard 
form. So is clause 2. Clause 3 is standard also, but para- 
graph 2 of that clause is not necessarily standard. When it 
deals with supplementary estimates it is there. When it 
deals with interim supply it is not there. Clause 3(2) 
reads: 


The provisions of each item in the Schedule shall be 
deemed to have been enacted by Parliament on the Ist 
day of April, 1974. 


I asked on a previous occasion why we need this. Is it 
because the government has already started spending the 
money provided in this bill? Is the government asking for 
a retroactive effect in the supplementary estimates? It 
says, the first day of April, 1974. If you look at Bill C-55, 
which is interim supply, applicable to the first of April 
next, you will find that this does not apply. I asked the 
deputy leader, on the occasion of the discussion of Bill 
C-42, to refer that bill to committee in order to find out 
what the exact purpose of such a paragraph was. Is it 
because the government has already taken it upon itself to 
start spending the money before approval by Parliament? 
I think Parliament would like to know. It is important 
that Parliament should know. That is one reason I gave on 
that occasion for referring the bill to committee, and I 
think it remains a good reason. 


Clause 4 is generally standard as far as a supply bill is 
concerned. 


We then come to clauses 5 and 6 of the present bill. This 
is the first time I have seen such clauses. Let me read 
clause 5. 


At any time prior to the date on which the Public 
Accounts for a fiscal year are tabled in Parliament, an 
appropriation granted by this or any other Act may be 
charged after the end of the fiscal year for which the 
appropriation is granted for the purpose of making 
adjustments in the accounts of Canada for the said 
fiscal year that do not require payments from the 
Consolidated Revenue Fund. 


What is this for? I think I can understand it. It means that 
any money voted for a fiscal year may be spent after the 
end of the fiscal year if it is spent in the 30 days following, 
and before the tabling of the public accounts. I think that 
is the case. You have a delay of 30 days for spending the 
money that has been voted for a given fiscal year. 


Senator Croll: That is normal. 


Senator Flynn: I do not say that it is not normal, but I 
say it was not in the previous bills of supply. 


Senator Langlois: You are dealing with final supply. 
When you are dealing with final supply you have to do 
that, though not in the previous supply bills. 


Senator Flynn: I am not disagreeing with the purpose of 
this, I am just mentioning that this is something which 
should be of interest to Parliament, and that we should 
look into it in committee. How far do we go, and how is it 
that we are attributing to one fiscal year certain expendi- 
tures and not to the following fiscal year? This is a point 
that I have raised before, and I have never been able to get 
an answer. I have never been able to get such a bill 
referred to committee, where we might clarify this point. 


Clause 6 deals with the same thing to some extent. It 
reads: 


The amounts appropriated by this act may be paid 
at any time on or before the thirtieth day of April, one 
thousand nine hundred and seventy-five, and such 
payment shall be deemed to have been made in and be 
chargeable to the fiscal year ending the thirty-first 
day of March, one thousand nine hundred and 
seventy-five. 


It seems to me that you have to pay these amounts 
before April 30. How do you reconcile that, however, with 
clause 5 if, for instance, the public accounts are tabled in 
Parliament before the end of April? That is an interesting 
question. I have always wondered how they play with 
these amounts that are voted by Parliament. This may be 
only in the last supplementary estimates, but I draw 
attention to the fact that they were not in any previous 
supply bill that I remember. 


Senator Langlois: They are always in finals. They have 
always been in final supply bills. 


Senator Flynn: I do not remember that having been the 
case. I have raised these questions before, and I never got 
any answer. I remember that in dealing with Bill C-42, 
when I asked that the bill itself, not the estimates, be 
referred to the National Finance Committee, Senator Lan- 
glois and Senator Everett both refused to have these 
points considered in committee, and I say again— 


Senator Langlois: What was that? Will you explain 
that? 
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Senator Flynn: Bill C-42. I remember very well that 
that was the case where we had the borrowing power for 
$2.5 billion in clause 5 of Bill C-42. As this matter had not 
been discussed by the other place, I remember asking the 
Senate to refer the bill to committee so that we could 
inquire about the borrowing powers sought by the Minis- 
ter of Finance under clause 5. 


@ (2050) 


Senator Langlois: I hate to interrupt my honourable 
friend, but that is not what he said in the first place. He 
said that both Senator Everett and I had refused to allow 
these items to be discussed in committee. They were never 
sent to committee. 


Senator Flynn: That is right. 
Senator Langlois: But you said— 


Senator Flynn: When I said that you refused to have 
these items discussed in committee, I meant that you 
refused by not allowing the bill to be referred to commit- 
tee. I think it means the same thing. 


Senator Langlois: Does it? 


Senator Flynn: The honourable the deputy leader was 
discussing the matter of saying “two and a half billion 
dollars” instead of “2.5 billion dollars” and now he is 
discussing another simple problem of semantics. When I 
say that you refused to have these matters discussed in 
committee I mean that you refused to have the bill sent to 
committee. It means the same thing, I hope. If it does not, 
then you can choose your own wording. I couldn’t care 
less. 


There was another point to which I wished to draw 
attention as far as the supplementary estimates are con- 
cerned. It is not, perhaps, an important point, but it is 
rather an interesting one. This point was raised in com- 
mittee, by the way, and thank God it was raised in com- 
mittee. It comes under vote 5d on page 12, under the 
heading of Parliament, and dealing with the House of 
Commons, it says: 


5d House of Commons—Program expenditures—To 
extend the purposes of Parliament Vote 5, Appropria- 
tion Act No. 3, 1974, to provide, notwithstanding Sec- 
tion 10 of the Senate and House of Commons Act for 
payment to Réal Caouette of an amount based on an 
annual rate of $4,000 in respect of that portion of the 
current fiscal year commencing July 8, 1974, through- 
out which he is a member of the House of Commons 
and the Leader of the Social Credit Party of Canada 
and to provide a further amount of —$2,926. 


That is really peanuts; there is no doubt about that. We 
have frequently discussed $1 items which had the effect of 
changing legislation. This is a $2,926 item which has the 
effect of changing legislation. It was explained in commit- 
tee that because Mr. Caouette now heads a party of only 11 
members in the other place, he is not entitled to the $4,000 
indemnity as leader of a recognized party in that place. So, 
instead of changing the act or the rules in the other place, 
Parliament is asked—and the Senate is asked—to give him 
the equivalent, but for the current year. We are asked to 
give it only to him and only so long as he is a member of 
the House of Commons and Leader of the Social Credit 
Party of Canada. They seem to think that this will not be 


(Senator Langlois. ] 


for a very long time. They do not provide this for anyone 
who might replace him as leader of the party. What is 
this? What really is this? I wonder and I would very much 
like to know. I know that Réal Caouette has been very 
helpful to the Liberal Party on many occasions, but I 
think it is very cheap on the part of the government to 
give him only $2,926 for his efforts. And it is not indicative 
of much pride on the part of Réal Caouette to be satisfied 
with such a small sum for his efforts. 


I hate to think that we in the Senate are going to pass 
this without protest, and I want to register my own protest 
against this covert and underhanded way of doing things. 
As far as I am concerned I will have nothing to do with 
questionable activities of that kind. 


Hon. Léopold Langlois: Honourable senators— 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, I must 
inform the Senate that if the Honourable Senator Langlois 
speaks now, his speech will have the effect of closing the 
debate on the motion for second reading of this bill. 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, I shall open my 
remarks by dealing with the comments made by Senator 
Grosart of Friday last. He took the same line of discussion 
as was taken this evening by his leader when he attacked 
the ‘huge sum” provided in the supplementary estimates. 
He attributes to me the promise that these would be the 
last and final estimates. I never said anything of the kind. 
A reference to page 704 of Debates of the Senate, of March 
21, will indicate that I merely mentioned: 


The bill introduced today provides for full supply 
for the fourth and final supplementary estimates 
which total $1,917,165,212. 


That is all I said. 
Senator Grosart: If it is final, is it not the last? 


Senator Langlois: If you wish to look on that as a 
promise or an undertaking, then you can do that. But if 
you think I can say this, then you are barking up the 
wrong tree. I am not qualified to make such a promise 
because the introduction of supplementary estimates is in 
the domain of the Minister of Finance, and they are 
introduced in the other place as a result of a message from 
the Governor General. If my honourable friend did not 
know that, then he has learned something tonight. 


Senator Grosart: May I ask the deputy leader if he 
contemplates that there might be an “after final” supple- 
mentary estimate? 


Senator Langlois: No, I made that statement, and that is 
all that I made. There was no undertaking or promise 
given. I think I have proven that point. 


Then we come to the so-called “huge amount” of these 
estimates. I agreed the other day that this was an excep- 
tionally high amount for the final supplementary esti- 
mates, but I explained this in my remarks, and I quote 
again from page 704 of Hansard: 


The main reason for the revisions in the statutory 
costs is the increase in payments to provinces under 
the Federal-Provincial Fiscal Arrangements Act. The 
adjustments to accounts consist of three items: pay- 
ment into the old age security fund to cover a deficit 
of some $700 million, tue operating capital costs 
involved in the transfer from the Minister of Trans- 
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port to the Department of Public Works of the periph- 
eral lands at Mirabel Airport in the amount of $143.575 
million, and finally the forgiveness of a loan to Ban- 
gladesh in the amount of $16,466,288. 


These were the explanations. 


I wish to remind my honourable friend that the amount 
of $143 million to cover the transfer of peripheral lands 
from one department to another is not in real terms an 
expenditure, and he should bear that in mind when he is 
criticizing it. It would seem that $143 million is not impor- 
tant to him, but it is to me in explaining this bill to this 
house. I do not think I should have to comment further on 
this point. 

The reason given in committee by the minister was that 
there was an unpredictably high rate of inflation that 
could not be taken care of in the main estimates, which 
were prepared a year and a half ago. Perhaps it is a case of 
the light only being on the other side of the house tonight, 
but I do not know how many on the other side can 
estimate, with any degree of accuracy, what the rate of 
inflation will be 12 months from now. 


Senator Grosart: May I ask the deputy leader if he 
thinks there is the slightest possibility of any economist or 
anybody else even guessing at what it might be as long as 
the present government stays in power. 


Senator Langlois: No economist, and nobody else either, 
could have predicted the decision of the Organization of 
Petroleum Exporting Countries to raise so drastically and 
unilaterally the world price of oil two years ago. No one 
knew that the oil price would climb that high. It was a 
unilateral decision taken by the OPEC countries. It was 
not foreseeable when the main estimates were prepared. 
This is recognized the world over as being the main source 
of the inflation problem the world is living with today. 


@ (2100) 


Senator Grosart: Would the honourable deputy leader 
not, in the interests of reality— 


Senator Langlois: I know you are following your gener- 
al practice of interrupting my speech every two minutes or 
so, but go on. 


Senator Grosart: When I rose I asked if the honourable 
deputy leader would object to my asking a question. If he 
objects, that is all right. 


Senator Langlois: Do you call that a question? 
Senator Grosart: If he objects, I will not ask it. 


Senator Langlois: You have been doing that ever since I 
started introducing these bills in the house. Every time I 
utter a phrase that you do not like, you rise to interrupt 
my line of thought. But you will not succeed. 


Senator Grosart: All you need do is say that you do not 
wish to be interrupted. 


Senator Flynn: Don’t lose your temper. 


Senator Langlois: I am not losing my temper. The Min- 
ister of Finance has explained that he has asked the heads 
of departments to exercise restraint. We have a long list of 
$1 items which puts in black and white the effects of this 
request by the President of the Treasury Board when he 
asked the heads of departments to exercise restraint. 


These $1 items are to transfer funds from one vote to 
another in order to take care of over-runs in any program 
or vote. I have also explained that, and that is why my 
friend usually objects to this long list of $1 items each 
year. He says that the minister should have exercised that 
restraint earlier, that he should have done it a year anda 
half ago when he figured out what the main expenditures 
would be. Having all that information now, it is very easy 
to criticize ex post facto. Anyone can be an expert in that 
field if he waits until after the events to form an opinion 
and say that we should have done this or that. Anyone can 
be an expert in those circumstances. 


Senator Grosart: So we should never criticize. 


Senator Langlois: The other day my honourable friend 
mentioned two loans made to Canadair. He referred with 
particular emphasis to the loan of $3.5 million to Canadair, 
which is related to the option agreement into which the 
government entered to buy the shares of Canadair. He 
forgot to mention one important point. He said that this 
was an interest-free loan. There is nothing further from 
the truth. This is explained in black and white in the 
agreement put before us in committee. My friend had no 
reason to ignore that very important part of the agree- 
ment. The loan was given as a consideration for the option. 
This was explained, and I have the agreement here. If you 
wish, I will quote part of it. It was explained that this loan 
was given because Canadair and General Dynamics were 
asking for security to cover the good faith of the govern- 
ment in asking for this option. Instead of making a very 
high deposit, the government agreed to make a loan to 
Canadair for the important reason—and this was omitted 
by my honourable friend—that the agreement provided 
for the assets of Canadair to be frozen for the lifetime of 
the option period. Canadair was not permitted to sell, 
dispose of, or otherwise alienate its assets. These assets 
were frozen and Canadair and General Dynamics deserve 
some kind of compensation. We cannot ask a company to 
freeze its assets for a period of seven or eight months 
without compensation for the inconvenience created by 
such a clause in an agreement. As anyone with any experi- 
ence at all in legal matters knows, it is normal practice to 
require a deposit to guarantee the good faith of an option- 
er in any option agreement. 


I am now returning to this interest-free feature of the 
loan. It was understood and it is provided in the agree- 
ment that this loan is repayable forthwith as soon as the 
option lapses, reaches its end, which is October 1975, or 
when the government decides not to take the option or to 
buy the company. Then, if at that time, when this maturi- 
ty date is reached, Canadair does not repay the loan, 
which is due immediately at that date, it must pay interest 
at 9% per cent as soon as the loan becomes overdue. Also, 
if the option is exercised, the loan automatically becomes 
repayable with interest at 9% per cent. So it can hardly be 
termed a tax-free loan. 


Senator Flynn: We never criticized that. I do not know 
why the honourable deputy leader becomes excited about 
that. There was never any criticism of that. The only 
problem was that of confidentiality, which was cleared up 
in committee. 


Senator Langlois: Yes, and I could tell you a very funny 
story about this. 
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Senator Grosart: Just this once, would the deputy lead- 
er— 


Senator Langlois: Is this a question? 


Senator Grosart: Yes, this is a question. Would he agree 
that I meant no criticism whatsoever of the interest-free 
loan and would he permit me to read the exact words I 
used? 

I said: 

The purpose of this loan item is to provide for an 
option agreement on the purchase of that company, 
and instead of making some payment in respect of 
that option agreement, the contractual arrangement is 
that the government will loan Canadair Limited $3.3 
million interest free over the term of the option 
agreement. 


Senator Langlois: Yes, you have it there. 


Senator Grosart: Yes, I made it very clear, as clear as 
could be. “Instead of making some payment in respect—” 
That is exactly what the deputy leader is saying, and I rise 
only because I am becoming a little sick of his comment 
about someone with legal experience. 


Senator Langlois: I don’t know if you have legal experi- 
ence; I am not challenging that. 


Senator Grosart: I am just pointing out that I made no 
such criticism. 


Senator Langlois: My learned friend read his sentence 
out of context. In that sentence was the term “interest- 
free.” It is important to explain why it was made that way, 
and that is exactly what I am telling the house tonight. 


Senator Grosart: I said that it was an interest-free loan 
in that— 


Senator Langlois: This is another question, I suppose? 


Senator Grosart: Go ahead, but you are completely 
misrepresenting me and you know it. 


Senator Flynn: He likes to argue tonight. 
Senator Grosart: I know. 


Senator Langlois: My honourable friend also mentioned 
this other loan of $25 million for the program of water 
bombers. A lengthy statement from the minister, tabled in 
the Standing Senate Committee on National Finance, 
explained in detail why this loan was made. It was the 
second, if not the third, of such loans made to Canadair. It 
was made, before any such option was contemplated, to 
permit Canadair to build these water bombers in order to 
satisfy the demand of the world market. Under this plan, 
some 50 aircraft have been built so far. Forty aircraft are 
already sold, and this vote is to provide for the building of 
15 additional aircraft. That is a consideration of the loan. I 
should add that we were informed in committee that all 
the conditions of the loan had not been agreed to. This will 
be done by Governor in Council, and we will be provided 
with this information at a later date. 


@ (2110) 
The Deputy Leader of the Opposition mentioned also a 
request he made in committee regarding the possibility of 


the Treasury Board showing in their estimates the expen- 
ditures which could be considered as investments rather 


(Senator Langlois. ] 


than operating expenditures. He was informed by the 
Deputy Secretary of the Treasury Board that it would not 
be an easy task, although such a list was being provided in 
the main estimates. 


As the deputy secretary mentioned, any expenditure, on 
the one hand, could be considered an investment, but, on 
the other, it could not be considered an investment. Sena- 
tor Grosart added that all he was interested in—I stand to 
be corrected—were those expenditures for which there 
could be an expectation of refunding or recovery. He was 
told that it was not an easy task, yet he received a firm 
undertaking from the Deputy Secretary of the Treasury 
Board that he would endeavour to provide that informa- 
tion in the next estimates. Again, I wish to underline the 
position taken by officials of the Treasury Board that it is 
not an easy task, but they would do their best to comply 
with the request. 


In Senator Grosart’s speech, there was also reference to 
the extension of the system of Interprovincial Pipe Line 
Limited from Sarnia to Montreal. In discussing the provi- 
sion for deficiency payments in the agreement between 
IPL and the government, he criticized the fact that appar- 
ently there was no monitoring by the government of the 
construction costs. If my honourable friend again reads 
the agreement, he will find that in it there is a safeguard 
provision, in that the accounting will be checked and 
audited. He mentioned that there was the possibility of 
arbitration and reference to the Federal Court. In the 
event of a disagreement, there is provision for joint audit- 
ing by auditors appointed by both sides. If agreement 
cannot be reached, there is recourse to arbitration, and, 
finally, reference to the Federal Court, if necessary. 


The minister explained to the committee—to my satis- 
faction, at least—that due care would be taken in the 
course of audits to ensure that no undue costs were includ- 
ed in the construction costs of the pipeline, which natural- 
ly would have to be taken into account in recognizing any 
deficiency payments to be made to IPL. The minister was 
quite clear and definite on this point, and I believe the 
agreement is in accord with what he said at that time. 


It can be safely said that this is another great venture, 
very much in the interests of Canada, and everything has 
been done to work out a deed which is as foolproof as 
possible. In my opinion, no deed can be considered abso- 
lutely foolproof, but this agreement is as foolproof as any 
agreement could be. 


I come now to the remarks made this evening by the 
Leader of the Opposition. I was not surprised; I rather 
expected the Leader of the Opposition to rehash what took 
place in December when we debated the bill relating to 
supplementary estimates which was introduced, if my 
memory serves me correctly, in the other place on Decem- 
ber 10, and finally passed by the Senate on December 19. 
The bill was introduced in the Senate—again, I am speak- 
ing from memory; I did not have time to check the dates 
from the Debates of the Senate—on December 11, and it-was 
before us until December 19. 


Senator Flynn: Imagine, one full week. Awful! 


Senator Langlois: If you call that a rush, you are rush- 
ing slowly, my friend. 
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Senator Flynn: You seem to think that we delayed 
passage of the bill. 


Senator Langlois: I am not complaining about that. 
That is where your imagination is getting hold of you. I 
did not, during the course of the debate, bring any pres- 
sure to bear on anyone. It is not my habit to do so, and I 
have not done so tonight. My honourable friend came back 
with this objection which he raised in December. He did 
not even have the merit of originating this argument. It 
was raised in the other place by a party colleague of his, 
Mr. Stevens, who made the discovery that there was a new 
clause in the supply bill, clause 5, which provided for a 
borrowing authority of $2.5 billion. He claimed that since 
clause 5 of the bill was not included in the message from 
the Governor General in commending the estimates to the 
house, that it was illegal. 


The leader of the house in the other place, apparently 
taken by surprise—I do not want to make any excuse for 
him—readily agreed that apparently a mistake had been 
made and promised that it would not be repeated. 


I said quite frankly, when we discussed this in Decem- 
ber, that it was not good enough, because if there were an 
illegality in the bill, it could not be cured by a promise 
that it would not be repeated. But when the bill reached 
the Senate, I studied the situation and reached the conclu- 
sion that it was not necessary for the message to contain 
clause 5, because clause 5 provided merely for a borrowing 
authority which could not be considered as an expenditure 
and therefore did not require a recommendation from His 
Excellency. I was not content with my own research, but 
checked with the Department of Justice, and was con- 
firmed in my opinion without any reservation. 


I gave this information to the Senate, but my word was 
not accepted. I do not blame the Leader of the Opposition 
for not accepting it, but I do blame him when, two days 
later, after I returned with a written opinion from the 
Deputy Minister of Justice, who is charged with the legis- 
lation, stating that he supported my opinion without any 
reservations—and this was confirmed by the Clerk of the 
Senate—he again did not accept my word and the 
independent written opinions. 


He then wanted the bill referred to the National Finance 
Committee for the purpose of getting Mr. Ryan or Mr. 
Gibson, from the Department of Justice, to appear before 
the committee to confirm that the letter I had in my 
hand—and which I had shown to Senator Flynn before the 
sitting—was really a letter which had come from the 
Department of Justice. That was going a bit too far. 


@ (2120) 


At that time I would have been prepared to accede, but I 
reminded the Senate of an objection raised two days 
earlier by Senator Hicks who had referred the Senate to 
the Forms and Proceedings which form appendix II to our 
rules. When that reference was made by Senator Hicks, 
Senator Flynn took the position that the Forms and Pro- 
ceedings were antiquated. I then referred honourable 
senators to the footnote at the bottom of page 94 of the 
rules, which reads as follows: 


These forms and proceedings, formerly known as 
“Forms of Proceedings” have been revised in accord- 
ance with present practice and the new rules of the 
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Senate. They are included as an appendix to the rules 
pursuant to the order of the Senate dated December 
10, 1968. 
How can we call these Forms and Proceedings antiquated 
when they were recognized by our Rules Committee in 
1968 as being “in accordance with present practice”? 


Our rules clearly state that a supply bill shall not be 
referred to a committee of this house. That is based on a 
quotation which, unfortunately, I do not have before me. 


Senator Flynn: It is all well and good to refer to general 
words, but you should be prepared to point to the very 
fact. 


Senator Langlois: It is in our rules. Perhaps my honour- 
able friend will give me a few moments to find it. 


Senator Flynn: If you want to rehash the whole thing— 
Senator Langlois: You started it. 


Senator Flynn: I did not refer to that point at all. I 
referred only to the problem of referring a supply bill to a 
committee. In any event, if you want to rehash it, do so 
properly. What Senator Hicks quoted was a decision of 
many years ago. Simply because it is reported in our rules, 
or in an appendix to our rules, is not to say that it has 
meaning today. 


Senator Grosart: These are not rules; they have no 
authority whatsoever. 


Senator Flynn: If you want to rehash it, go ahead. I do 
not know what is the matter with the Deputy Leader 
tonight. He does not want anything left on the record 
without a reply, even if it is a bad one. 


Senator Grosart: He does not want royal assent tonight. 
Senator Flynn: He will not get it. 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, I do not know 
whether that is in the form of a question. 


Senator Flynn: If that is the way in which you want to 
discuss this matter, we will do likewise. 


Senator Langlois: Senator Hicks is in his seat this 
evening. Perhaps he has the reference at hand. 


Senator Hicks: At the time I quoted from Bourinot. 
Senator Flynn: Yes, that is right. 

Senator Langlois: Exactly. 

Senator Flynn: You quoted from Bourinot. 


Senator Langlois: It is contained in our rules. The 
reference to Bourinot is just that, a reference. 


Senator Flynn: It is a quotation from Bourinot in our 
rules. 


Senator Langlois: No, it is not. If my honourable friend 
will give me a few moments I will find it. 


Senator Flynn: You are wasting the time of the Senate. 
Senator Langlois: You wanted it, so you will get it. 


Senator Asselin: We are ready to sit all night. There is 
no problem. 


Senator Flynn: We will go until tomorrow. That will be 
the end of it. I have had enough. 
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Senator Langlois: What is this? 


Senator Flynn: If you want the bill to go over until 
tomorrow, that’s fine. 


Senator Langlois: I am prepared to sit all night. I am 
ready to sit on Easter Sunday, too. 


Senator Flynn: You are being vindictive. One cannot 
say a word in disagreement. You get carried away. 


Senator Langlois: I will find the exact reference. 
Senator Flynn: It is on page 136. 
Senator Langlois: Thank you. 


Senator Flynn: The note is: “See Bourinot, Fourth Edi- 
tion, page 443 and 444.” 


Senator Langlois: I will read what was quoted by Sena- 
tor Hicks. I thank my honourable friend for helping me 
find it. What I am quoting is not from Bourinot. It states: 


Supply bills are not referred to a committee of the 
whole or to a select committee. However, the esti- 
mates on which a supply bill is based are referred to 
the Standing Senate Committee on National Finance 
when they are tabled in the Senate. 


Following that there is the reference: “See Bourinot, Fourth 
Edition, pages 443 and 444.“ That is merely a reference. 
What I have quoted is not a citation from Bourinot. The 
words I have quoted are not in quotation marks. 


Senator Flynn: We will discuss it. 
Senator Langlois: They are part of our rules. 


Senator Benidickson: Honourable senators, I am won- 
dering whether either Senator Flynn or Senator Langlois, 
both of whom have referred to this debate—and which I 
recall—could give us the date on which it took place. 


Senator Langlois: It started on December 11 and ended 
December 17, 1974. 


Senator Benidickson: And it was in relation to Bill 
@=427 


Senator Langlois: Yes. My honourable friend does not 
appear to accept that explanation. That is up to him. I 
know he will tell me it is not an argument. I am not 
putting it forward as an argument. 


When this bill was before the other place, this point was 
not raised at all. There was no mention at all of the 
borrowing authority included in this bill. The other place 
was aware of the debate which took place in the Senate in 
relation to the borrowing authority included in Bill C-42. I 
take that as acceptance by the other place of the practice 
which has been followed since Confederation. I have gone 
that far back to check it. It has always been the practice of 
the government to take advantage of the vehicle of a 
supply bill to obtain this borrowing authority by adding a 
clause which merely says that borrowing authority for so 
much is being provided for general purposes. This has 
been done since Confederation. All parties over the years 
have agreed with this. It was raised for the first time in 
the Senate in connection with Bill C-42, and when this 
present bill was introduced in the other place, the same 
procedure was followed. There was not one single observa- 
tion made as to the legality of that procedure, in spite of 


(Senator Flynn.] : 


the fact that they were aware of the debate which took 
place in the Senate on Bill C-42. 


Senator Flynn also discussed at some length the item in 
the present bill concerning Mr. Caouette. As he said, this 
was discussed at some length in committee. The position 
taken by Treasury Board, and rightly so, was that this did 
not amount to an amendment of section 10 of the Senate 
and House of Commons Act. The reason put forward by 
the Treasury Board officials for that position was that this 
is merely a suspension of the requirement under section 10 
of the Senate and House of Commons Act in respect of the 
number of members of a recognized party. It says, “not- 
withstanding Section 10 of the Senate and House of Com- 
mons Act”. 


Senator Flynn: That is what I said. 


Senator Langlois: You said that it was a change. It is a 
suspension. 


Senator Flynn: A suspension is not a change? 


Senator Langlois: The reason why Mr. Caouette had to 
be named specifically, to my mind, is that this suspensicn 
is valid only from the date of the last election to the end of 
the fiscal year ending March 31, 1975. Next year if there is 
another man in Mr. Caouette’s place in the other house 
they would have to have a new name, and they would have 
to have a separate item if they want to carry on with this 
practice. I am not defending the point. 


@ (2130) 


Senator Flynn: That is what I said. You are saying 
exactly the same thing as I said. You seem to be arguing 
with me tonight every time I am in agreement with you, 
except that you seem to use words other than those that I 
used. 


Senator Langlois: If I have been making your remarks 
clearer to the house I think it was a worthwhile exercise. 


Senator Grosart: You have been making it more 
confusing. 


Senator Langlois: I am afraid you are confused by the 
truth. The point is that this is not an amendment; it is a 
temporary feature. 


Senator Flynn: That is what I said. 


Senator Langlois: It is a suspension of a section in the 
law for a limited time, which is the balance of the current 
fiscal year. 


Senator Asselin: You admit that this is a precedent 
created by the House of Commons and the government. 


Senator Langlois: By the House of Commons, yes. 
Senator Asselin: And the government? 
Senator Flynn: By us too. 


Senator Langlois: It is a precedent. I do not know of 
any other precedent of that kind. I must admit that. 


Senator Choquette: Do you know the reason? 
Senator Langlois: Not in the other place. 
Senator Choquette: It is compensation for past services. 


Senator Langlois: “Past services” being what? Fighting 
the Liberal Party? The big opposition in the Province of 
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Quebec is not the Conservatives; it is the Creditistes. 
Everyone in that province knows that. 


Senator Flynn: That is why you are staying in office. 


Senator Langlois: It is a reason to explain your defeat, 
but I am not an expert in your own field. 


Senator Asselin: You should question Senator Bourget 
about that. 


Senator Langlois: If I may repeat in a different way 
what my honourable friend said, if I understood him 
correctly, it was that this is a hidden way of doing things. 


Senator Flynn: Certainly. 


Senator Langlois: It is in black and white there. Even in 
the $1 items this item was put in evidence. In no way was 
it hidden. It was there for everyone to see. Although it is a 
very minor point, I am not prepared to accept that 
argument. 


Honourable senators, I am sorry if in the course of my 
remarks I have, as usual, been too direct with my friends 
opposite. I have done so to try, in my usual way, to deal 
with situations as I see them. The only thing I have in 
mind is to try, if at all possible, to throw more light on the 
subject in our debates. 


I do not want my remarks tonight to be interpreted as 
my saying that I am opposed to the work done by our 
Standing Committee on National Finance. I am an active 
member of that committee, which is doing a wonderful 
job. If our rules permitted it, I would not be opposed to all 
bills dealing with financial matters being referred to such 
a committee. However, we have to bear in mind that the 
role of the Senate in money matters, in appropriations, is a 
very limited one indeed, and I do not think anyone would 
challenge that. This is one of the reasons why it has been 
accepted as a practice in this house—and it is evidenced by 
our rules—that these bills should not be referred to a 
standing committee for further scrutiny. The estimates are 
sent there, and they are discussed at length. 


This year the bill that is presently before us was before 
the committee on four different occasions. We had two 
ministers in attendance. We had the President of the Privy 
Council, the Minister of Energy, Mines and Resources, the 
Deputy Minister of Industry, Trade and Commerce, and 
other officials of all those departments. The Minister of 
Energy, Mines and Resources had some ten, if not fifteen, 
officials with him, who in turn came before the committee 
to answer specific and complex questions. We had all the 
information in the world. All the information we wanted 
to have was there for our begging. I think this is a 
marvellous way of dealing with the estimates, and in 
doing that wonderful job the Senate has so far obtained 
great results. 


The other day Senator Grosart said—and I was ready to 
support him—that it was thanks to the Senate that today 
we have before us a detailed list of these $1 items, and this 
year the other place decided to follow suit. During Senator 
Grosart’s speech I was pleased to say that the Senate had 
again led the way, and my honourable friend agreed. This 
is one of the results we have achieved, and I trust that we 
will carry on this good work so that we will obtain still 
further and better results in the future. 


Motion agreed to and bill read the second time. 


28299-5014 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the third time? 


Senator Flynn: Next sitting. 


The Hon. the Speaker: It is moved by the Honourable 
Senator Flynn— 


Senator Flynn: No, I am not moving anything. 


Senator Langlois: I move that the bill be placed on the 
Orders of the Day for third reading at the next sitting of 
the Senate. 


Motion agreed to. 


BUSINESS OF THE SENATE 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, with leave, I 
should like to make a statement with respect to the West 
Coast Ports Operations Bill—Bill C-56—which is before 
the other place. We have been informed that members of 
that house are now in the process of giving third reading 
to this very urgent piece of legislation. There is a real 
possibility that Bill C-56 will come to the Senate for action 
this evening. I felt that honourable senators would like to 
know of this possibility. It has not been finally deter- 
mined yet, but we may have this legislation before us in 
the next fifteen minutes or so. 


Honourable senators, I move that we adjourn during 
pleasure to the call of the bell in approximately 20 minutes 
from now. 


@ (2140) 


Senator Flynn: I have no real objection to that, but it 
seems to me that there should be a time limit on it. After 
all, it has to be done with the unanimous consent of the 
Senate, and, in my opinion, if we do not receive the bill 
before 10.15, nothing would be gained by dealing with it 
tonight, because whether we pass it late tonight or early 
tomorrow morning they cannot resume work before 
Wednesday morning. In other words, I think we have to be 
reasonable when asking for unanimous consent. 


Senator Perrault: Of course. In the present climate of 
uncertainty I quite agree with the remarks of the Leader 
of the Opposition. Perhaps it would be more appropriate to 
adjourn until 10.30 tonight. In the interim I would appreci- 
ate the opportunity of discussing the forthcoming course 
of action with the Leader of the Opposition. 

Senator Flynn: Agreed. 


The Senate adjourned during pleasure. 


At 10.20 p.m. the sitting was resumed. 


WEST COAST PORTS OPERATIONS BILL, 1975 
FIRST READING 

The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 
sage had been received from the House of Commons with 
Bill C-56, to provide for the resumption and continuation 
of longshoring and related operations at ports on the west 
coast of Canada. 

Bill read first time. 
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SECOND READING 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the second time? 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, with leave of 
the Senate, I move that this bill be read the second time 
now. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, the house 
has heard the motion. Is there unanimous consent? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Hon. Raymond J. Perrault: Honourable senators, may 
I, by way of explanation, note the fact that there have 
been some minor amendments to Bill C-56. The copies of 
Bill C-56 which have been distributed in the Senate do not 
include these amendments, but I understand that copies of 
these amendments are now being distributed. For that 
reason, it is not necessary for me to read them to the 
Senate. 


Honourable senators are aware that the bill before us, 
with its amendments, contains the legislative proposals 
respecting longshoring and related operations at ports on 
the West Coast. These proposals have won overwhelming 
support in the other place. Indeed, I understand there was 
unanimous support there. I will refer to these proposals in 
some detail a little later, but first it would be helpful and 
appropriate to recall some of the pertinent background 
facts and events that have led to the introduction of these 
proposals. 


The West Coast Ports Operations Bill, 1975 has, as its 
principal subjects, some 4,000 non-supervisory and super- 
visory longshoremen represented by the International 
Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union and the Brit- 
ish Columbia Maritime Employers’ Association represent- 
ing some 61 companies. 


As honourable senators realize, we are contending here 
with two distinctly separate yet related dispute situations. 
With respect to the non-supervisory longshoremen who 
are represented by seven locals of the ILWU, a legal strike 
began on March 2 after unsuccessful attempts to negotiate 
a revision of their collective agreement which expired on 
December 31, 1974. 


\ 

It should be pointed out that during negotiations both 
the union and the employers made firm recommendations 
that no conciliation board or conciliation commissioner 
should be appointed in these disputes. In fact, it was 
suggested by the parties that possibly conciliation board 
reports were partially to blame for past strikes in the port 
of Vancouver as such reports were invariably rejected by 
one side or the other, and a strike ensued. The parties felt 
confident that if left to their own devices, settlement 
could be reached in direct negotiation without resort to 
strike or lockout. To give the parties full opportunity to 
work out a mutually arrived at settlement, the conciliation 
procedures were waived and the parties so notified on 
December 31, 1974. 


The parties resumed direct negotiations early in the new 
year. These negotiations reached an impasse, and on Janu- 
ary 23 the union membership voted heavily in favour of 
strike action. Negotiations resumed following the taking 
of a strike vote. After a final week of very intensive 
negotiations an impasse was reached on March 1. 


[The Hon. the Speaker. ] 


On March 2 last, the union called a legal strike affecting 
dock operations at 11 ports—Vancouver, Victoria, New 


Westminster, Prince Rupert, Nanaimo, Port Alberni, 
Chemainus, Harmac, Crofton, Cowichan Bay and 
Squamish. 


Five days later William Kelly, the Department of 
Labour Assistant Deputy Minister for Industrial Rela- 
tions, was appointed as mediator in the dispute. On March 
16, following an intensive mediation session, this skilled 
negotiator succeeded in bringing the parties to a settle- 
ment, a settlement subject to ratification by the union 
membership. So at this stage there was reason for opti- 
mism, and particularly so when a union caucus of 55 
delegates subsequently voted 67 per cent in favour of 
endorsing the terms of the settlement. However, as we 
know, this was not the attitude of the rank-and-file union 
membership, of whom some 55 per cent voted to reject the 
mediated settlement, and 45 per cent voted in favour of it. 


Thus the strike continues, and so, too, continues the 
disruption and damage not only to many sectors of the 
Canadian economy, but also to those foreign countries 
suffering unfulfilled grain contracts. As we know, the 
Canadian Wheat Board has undertaken substantial com- 
mitments to many overseas customers, of whom Japan has 
already made alternative arrangements. This is but one 
very disconcerting aspect of this continuing dispute. Not 
only have Canadian shipments fallen seriously behind by 
some 60 million bushels during the current grain year, but 
our grain transportation facilities, the farmers and other 
sectors, are now facing severe strains which cannot be 
permitted to continue. 


The mediated settlement appears to have been a most 
reasonable one, and it is difficult to comprehend the rea- 
sons for its final rejection by the union membership. This 
rejected package, this negotiated arrangement, this pro- 
posed settlement, provided for a wage increase of $1.95 an 
hour over two years, $1.15 in the first year and 80 cents in 
the second. 


Honourable senators will agree that it is a difficult 
decision for a Minister of Labour and any government, 
regardless of its political persuasion, to conclude that 
collective bargaining has run its full course, and other 
measures must be taken to terminate a dispute having a 
serious effect on the economy of the nation, and, in this 
instance, having worldwide effects when starving people 
are asking for our aid. 


One might ask: Would a further mediation attempt be 
successful? In the light of past experience there would 
appear to be little hope for early resolution of the dispute 
if this course of action were to be followed. In the 1969-70 
dispute, for example, between the same parties, mediated 
settlements, with the participation of Mr. William Kelly, 
were obtained three times and rejected by the union 
before a fourth mediated settlement was subsequently 
ratified. 


@ (2230) 


While I am sure that it is not the wish of any govern- 
ment, or of any Canadian political party and its repre- 
sentatives, to advance and support legislation curtailing 
the collective bargaining process, I am also sure that 
honourable senators will agree, along with our colleagues 
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in the other place, that we have reached a stage in the 
dispute where there is no alternative. 


I would now refer to the second dispute situation 
involving 13 West Coast stevedoring companies and the 
ship and dock foremen, Local 514, of the ILWU. This case 
surrounds in part the application of Local 514 for certifica- 
tion by the Canada Labour Relations Board, and the par- 
ties’ attempt to negotiate a first contract. Some eight 
months ago the union was certified by the board as bar- 
gaining agent for units of foremen for 12 or 13 companies. 
The exception at that time involved Pacific Coast Termi- 
nals Limited, which was subsequently certified in Janu- 
ary of this year. However, these certifications shortly 
became the subject of proceedings instituted in the Feder- 
al Court by the employers against the decisions of the 
Canada Labour Relations Board. Nonetheless, the parties 
held separate and joint meetings in direct negotiations, 
which were unsuccessful to the extent that the concilia- 
tion officer was appointed to deal with the 13 collective 
bargaining disputes. Again a settlement was not forthcom- 
ing, and the union had the right to strike as of January 8. 
No further conciliation efforts were advanced. Further 
inability to reach an agreement culminated on March 22 in 
the foremen setting up picket lines at all 13 company 
locations involved. 


I have already made brief mention of the damaging 
situation which now exists as a result of the first men- 
tioned strike. That this situation cannot be allowed to 
continue is self-evident. Therefore the West Coast Ports 
Operations Bill, 1975, the measure before us, orders the 
immediate resumption of both non-supervisory and super- 
visory longshoring and related operations. With respect to 
the strike of non-supervisory employees, their strike will 
cease immediately on the coming into force of this legisla- 
tion, and they will return to work under the terms of their 
collective agreement which expired December 31, 1974. 
This extended collective agreement will expire on Decem- 
ber 31, 1976, or whenever a new agreement or an amended 
agreement comes into force before that date. No strike or 
lockout is to be permitted during the entire term of this 
extended agreement. An arbitrator is to be appointed to 
whom will be referred all matters relating to the amend- 
ment and revision of the collective agreement that are in 
dispute. The arbitrator’s decisions together with other 
amendments previously agreed to by the parties will con- 
stitute a new collective agreement that will be in effect 
from January 1, 1975. 


With respect to the dispute involving the supervisory 
employees, that is, of Local 514, their right to strike will 
cease immediately on the coming into force of this legisla- 
tion, and they will also return to work on the same terms 
and conditions as applied before the work stoppage. 


No company may alter any term or condition without 
union agreement. No strike or lockout is to be permitted 
prior to the establishment of a collective agreement. An 
arbitrator is to be appointed to whom will be referred all 
matters in dispute between the companies and the union. 


May I say with respect to the amendments—copies of 
which have now, I understand, been made available to all 
members of the Senate—that these amendments are essen- 
tially technical only to satisfy the legal draft people. They 
are not amendments in substance. For example, the 


amendment in clause 4 adds “forthwith” to indicate an 
immediate return to work. This was added to remove the 
possibility of any ambiguity with respect to the necessity 
to get back on the job. 


The amendment proposed to clause 7—and honourable 
senators have their copies of the measure before them—is 
to stipulate a time within which the arbitrator must 
report. Clause 13 is treated in the same way. Thus clause 7 
and clause 13 both relate to the time in which the arbitra- 
tor must report. These are important technical additions. 
In other words, the action contemplated by the govern- 
ment is not designed to prolong indefinitely the report of 
the arbitrator after he assumes his duties. 


The amendment to clause 16 was put in to change the 
previously designated “persons” to “employer or employee 
organizations.” Clause 17 ties in with the previous amend- 
ment and represents no substantive change. 


Honourable senators, members of the other place, to- 
gether with the members of this house, have become 
increasingly concerned about the disruption in our exter- 
nal trade with other nations, and I think there is an 
overwhelming view in both Houses of Parliament that the 
kind of urgent action which is being contemplated here 
this evening is very much in the public interest. Therefore, 
I would urge the support of all honourable senators, wher- 
ever they sit in the Senate. 


Hon. Jacques Flynn: Honourable senators, I am quite 
certain that no one in this chamber is very happy at the 
prospect of dealing with this piece of legislation in these 
circumstances. It is not, of course, the first time we have 
had to tackle such a problem. But at least on other occa- 
sions we have had more than a few hours and certainly 
more than a few minutes, to deal with a bill of this type. It 
is quite certain that no one here will be able to absorb and 
digest the legislation in detail. We know what its purpose 
is; we believe generally that it is adequate, and we hope 
that it will be effective; but that is all. We are here to solve 
in a few minutes a problem that is not entirely recent. But 
we are used to the present government’s attitude towards 
these problems. It waits until it cannot do otherwise, and 
then it acts. It introduces legislation, rushes it through the 
House of Commons and rushes it through the Senate by 
declaring that we have no time, no option and any delay 
would be harmful to Canada. It is done with other types of 
legislation, too. We are told that if we delay we will create 
problems. But, if we have no choice, then so be it. How- 
ever, I think I sense the mood of the Senate. I think I am 
right in saying that we are not happy and that this sort of 
situation is really one that should not repeat itself. But 
then, I have said that before, haven’t I? And here we are 
again, faced with yet another of these situations. Honour- 
able senators realize, I am sure, that the situation in 
Canada with regard to labour is very difficult. It is not one 
that has fallen upon us suddenly. During 1974 the work 
stoppages caused Canada a loss of more than 9 million 
man-days of work. The total number of man-days lost was 
exactly 9,255,120, which is a record in man-days of work 
lost. It represents an increase of no less than 67 per cent 
over the preceding year, because in 1973, 5,776,140 man- 
days were lost in 724 work stoppages, involving 348,527 
employees. In the period between 1970 and 1973 Canada 
lost more days through labour disputes than any other 
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major industrialized country with the exception of Italy. 
This has been put on the record before in this house. It 
seems that we cannot even be best at what is worst. 
Certainly we have nothing to be proud of in the field of 
labour and labour relations. 


@ (2240) 


As you know, 1975 is a year in which a record number of 
wage contracts come up for renegotiation, raising the 
possibility of further strikes disrupting industrial produc- 
tion and the delivery of that production. Strikes such as 
that of the longshoremen on the West Coast, if allowed to 
continue, could have catastrophic effects on our economy. 
At some point we must draw the line. At some point 
government must say that this has gone on too long, this is 
far enough, this is having, or threatens to have, too serious 
an effect upon the economic welfare of the country. In my 
estimation, that point in the case of this strike was 
reached some time ago. 


Let us look at what has been happening out on the West 
Coast. The longshoremen’s strike which this bill, I hope, 
will force to an end, is the third major strike to hit the 
port of Vancouver in the past six months. It has crippled 
the movement of grain to the country’s most important 
customers and is posing serious questions as to the future 
of what is still the biggest grain port in the world. Over a 
quarter of this country’s exports move through Vancouver 
harbour. But no grain has moved out of Vancouver since 
February 18 and in the first six months of the 1974-75 crop 
year, which began last August, grain export facilities were 
shut down 36 per cent of the time. Grain company execu- 
tives say that the port’s global reputation is being 
destroyed by industrial strikes. Our reliability as an 
exporter has been put in serious doubt. Our image abroad 
as compared with those of our principal competitors has 
never been more critical. At present there are 33 empty 
vessels waiting to load at Vancouver, and 15,000 boxcars 
are backed up in the West waiting to get into the port. 
Probably the saddest and most scandalous aspect of this 
strike is that some of the grain that has not been moved 
was destined for Bangladesh, where every day thousands 
die of starvation. 


These stoppages of work in the last six months have 
followed in the wake of the worst grain loading delays on 
record. These delays cost the grain farmer $17 million in 
late delivery penalty payments in the 1973-74 crop year. 
They are expected to go even higher this year. Canada 
sells 60 million bushels of wheat annually to Japan. 
Recently because of the uncertainty of delivery by 
Canadian suppliers, Japan has switched to the American 
market. 


This strike which we are legislating to an end could not 
have come at a worse time. The port of Vancouver has not 
recovered from the 1974 stoppages and the railways, which 
had serious problems in moving grain to port, were about 
ready to make a major effort to catch up when the federal 
blue-collar workers struck. 


We are also threatened now with the eventual loss of 
our best grain customer. Delivery on our contract with 
China is five months behind schedule and the Chinese are 
unlikely to get all their wheat before the end of May, at 
the earliest. Some day soon we may be forced to limit sales 
of grain through West Coast ports to 20 million bushels a 


(Senator Flynn.] 


month, or less. This will greatly affect our competitive 
position. The port of Vancouver is threatened with death. 
It is no longer trusted and has lost its credibility in the 
eyes of exporters and importers, foreign and Canadian. 
This government has shown itself once more to be com- 
pletely lacking in leadership. Only when the situation is 
completely intolerable does this government move to act. 


For several years now we have been asking the govern- 
ment to introduce legislation setting down a course to be 
followed in the case of strikes in the public service which 
have serious detrimental effects on the economy. Some 
years ago the government asked our grain farmers to stop 
growing grain because they could not sell it. Then, as a 
result of no great display of initiative on the part of the 
government, we were faced with a rush of orders. So large 
were the orders that we had a hard time filling them. 
These days farmers are supposed to be growing for all 
they are worth, but the problem is now, of course, that we 
cannot deliver the stuff. 


All this is insane and it is time order was restored. This 
bill is not the best way to handle such a problem, but we 
are forced into having to proceed in this manner because 
the government, I repeat, refuses to consider a more 
ordered way of dealing with such matters. Until we 
regularize our method of dealing with situations which 
endanger the welfare of Canada, we will have to periodi- 
cally appear to be doing violence to the principle of free 
collective bargaining. 


I do not plan to go into the details of the strike. The 
arithmetic does not interest me. Nor am I particularly 
concerned right now with who is right or who is wrong. 
My concern is with the necessity of the government’s 
coming forward once and for all with legislation that will 
provide a mechanism to deal with these situations. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


Senator Flynn: I remember very well the last time we 
had to deal with a strike, also affecting the port of Van- 
couver, when the Leader of the Government informed us 
that the government was considering legislation of the 
type I am referring to. Well, it was not the first time we 
had received such an assurance, and nothing has been 
done, and nothing appears to be going to be done. I hope 
that this bill, which we are going to pass in the Senate ina 
matter of an hour or so, to which the House of Commons 
was unable to devote more than five or six hours, will cure 
this present problem. 


@ (2250) 


I hope this situation will impress upon the government 
the determination to do something about these problems 
and not use Parliament as a mere tool to solve a problem, 
that when there is nothing else to be done the government 
will say to the workers, ‘Go back to work,” and, to the 
employers, “Take them back,” and use the arbitrator to 
force a solution on them, as we are bound to do here. The 
time has come when the government should realize that 
this is not the way to solve the labour problems with 
which we are faced in Canada. I hope we shall not have to 
come back next week or in a few days to settle another 
problem. 


Very well, we are passing this legislation. It will receive 
royal assent tonight. An order will be given tomorrow to 
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the employees and employers to return to work. But a lot 
of the damage which has been done will not be repaired. It 
could have been had the government acted before. I hope 
that this legislation will at least stop the damage, but it 
should have been stopped a long time ago. 


Hon. J. Harper Prowse: Honourable senators, the 
Leader of the Opposition has performed his duty. In my 
opinion, he has laid the blame unfairly on the government. 
The blame for the situation which has arisen, and which 
places us in the position of having to do something which 
is repugnant to everyone in both Houses of Parliament— 
namely, to force people back to work—rests with the 
negotiators representing both labour and management. 
Much of the problem has arisen because of incompetence 
on the part of negotiators on both sides to solve the 
situation by means of ordinary negotiation. 


The right to strike is an important tradition, and has 
been the means of winning a great deal for labour. How- 
ever, let me make it perfectly clear—and I hope my words 
are listened to by everyone—that if we were to have a 
referendum in this country today on whether the right to 
strike should be abolished, I have no doubt that it would 
be passed with an overwhelming majority. I do not think 
that should happen, but it is the temper of the people 
today. 


Perhaps where we have gone wrong is by continuing to 
take into our labour negotiation an adversary system 
which we have found to be useful in solving our legal 
disputes. Perhaps we should try something else. Perhaps 
the time has come to give labour a voice on the board of 
directors, and to give management a voice on the board of 
the labour unions. That would enable sides to always 
know what each other is thinking and doing, and negotia- 
tions could then be undertaken on a better basis. 


I cannot but feel that for some reason or other, labour or 
management, or both, have deliberately refused to dis- 
charge their responsibility to reach an agreement. They 
have thrown the matter over to us, because somehow they 
think that by placing us in this embarrassing and difficult 
position someone will not have to pay as much as they 
should be paying, or someone will get a little more than 
they might get some other way. I do not know who is to 
blame. Possibly both sides are to blame by failing to reach 
an agreement. I agree with the Leader of the Opposition to 
that extent. If we can devise a way to make this kind of 
thing unnecessary, then let us try to do so. 


Hon. Hazen Argue: Honourable senators, I am sure the 
discussion that will ensue in this chamber this evening 
will not in any way unduly delay the passage of this 
legislation. However, I feel that I should say a few words 
at this time. 


With regard to the present labour strike, as in most 
other labour strikes, it seems to me that it is the innocent 
who suffer most. Thus the effect of this strike at Vancou- 
ver is felt substantially on the Prairies by grain producers 
and others. There is a feeling of strong alienation out 
there, the feeling that Parliament does not understand the 
people on the Prairies, that in the present situation Parlia- 


ment is overlooking their needs, as it has done in many - 


other instances. 


I am not an authority on the Vancouver port, but I heard 
a knowledgeable person say recently that in the last year 
the port of Vancouver had operated fully for only approxi- 
mately 70 days. Whether this applies to the group now on 
strike, or to others, the port has not functioned as it 
should. The problem is not easy to solve. The whole ques- 
tion of labour, negotiation and settlement in the Public 
Service is not one that is easy to settle. 


The Senate has been playing its role in endeavouring, 
through a joint committee of the Senate and the House of 
Commons, to put forward recommendations that would 
help settle disputes in the Public Service. 


The Canadian Wheat Board has done a magnificent job 
on behalf of grain producers of Western Canada, so much 
so that over the past number of years Canadian grain 
producers have enjoyed higher returns than grain pro- 
ducers in the United States. Today, Canadian Wheat 
Board prices are from $1 to $1.50 a bushel higher than 
prices in the United States. But the Canadian Wheat 
Board’s reputation as a source of supply of grain is being 
destroyed. During the past few weeks we have lost sales, 
and some of our best customers have gone elsewhere to 
obtain their wheat supplies. 


In addition, farmers on the Prairies are having millions 
of dollars taken from their pockets because of demurrage 
resulting from these labour disputes. 


There is no easy long-term solution. A one-man royal 
commission is sitting in the West, looking into some of the 
problems that affect labour disputes in the grain industry. 
Certainly some very difficult problems need to be solved 
over the next period in order that this kind of difficulty, 
which results in grain being moved in a very unsatisfacto- 
ry manner, will not be repeated. 


Present in the Senate gallery tonight are some distin- 
guished representatives of grain producers from the Prai- 
ries. I am happy to see them here. They are responsible 
leaders, doing what they can in the interests of those they 
represent. If I may, I should like to tender them some 
advice. Parliamentarians do not have adequate contact 
with representatives and others from the Prairies, not 
only at times of emergency but over the course of months 
and years. There always appear to be difficulties on the 
Prairies with regard to dealings with the federal govern- 
ment. It has always disturbed me that issues which are 
directed against Ottawa—the anti-Ottawa campaign, so to 
speak—are heard almost exclusively on the Prairies, but 
are not heard in Ottawa. This may be understandable. 


@ (2300) 


When meetings are held on the Prairies, they receive 
good coverage locally, but hardly a trickle in Ottawa. My 
suggestion is that there should be a continuing closer 
contact between the people on the Prairies, the agricultur- 
al producers, in particular, and their representatives in 
Parliament, in both the House of Commons and the 
Senate. 


I could mention other issues along the line of the kind of 
issue we are discussing this evening that provide very 
difficult problems in relations between the people on the 
Prairies and the Parliament of Canada. I might mention 
the Crowsnest Pass rates, for one. I might mention inland 
terminals, and I might mention the proposed taxation of 
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cooperatives which was brought forward some years ago. 
As a matter of fact, I hear a disturbing amount of discus- 
sion that this kind of a taxation proposal, or some other 
kind of taxation proposal, in respect of cooperatives might 
be back again. 


These are the types of problems which should be dis- 
cussed before they arise, before they come to a head, 
rather than having a head-on collision at some point in the 
future. My suggestion is that in the days ahead there 
should be closer contact between the producers on the 
Prairies, who are adversely affected by this kind of situa- 
tion, and parliamentarians so that everything that may 
reasonably be done to prevent this kind of legislation 
having to be brought forward can be done. Perhaps by 
looking at these problems in this way, better solutions, 
more lasting solutions, more satisfactory solutions may in 
fact be achieved. 


Senator Forsey: Honourable senators, I wonder if I 
might ask the Leader of the Government a question on a 
matter which I am not quite clear about? He spoke as if 
there was an amendment to clause 7 providing for a time 
limit on the proceedings of the arbitrator. In the sheets 
that have been handed out to us showing the amendments, 
I find only the amendment to clause 13 setting this 60-day 
time limit. 

Senator Grosart: He explained that. 


Senator Forsey: Does that apply to both clauses, or just 
the one? I may not have a complete list of the amend- 
ments. All I have is the amendment to clause 13 and no 
limitation, apparently, on clause 7. 


Senator Grosart: He explained that. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, I shall be 
pleased to attempt to clarify that matter. The original 
proposal was to make this amendment only to clause 7. It 
was later placed in an additional position in the proposed 
legislation, that of clause 13, as well as amending clause 13 
by adding the following subclause (3) after line 2, on page 
8: 

Notwithstanding any other provision of this Act or 
the Canada Labour Code, the arbitrator shall be 
required to decide all matters referred to him under 
this Part within 60 days of his appointment. 


The original draft listed this incorrectly, as it turned out, 
under clause 7, suggesting that only clause 7 be amended 
by adding the subclause to which I just referred after line 
35 on page 4. It has now been put in in another place as 
well by the drafters of this legislation. 


Senator Forsey: With great respect, honourable sena- 
tors, I find that explanation somewhat perplexing, because 
Part II, in which clause 13 falls, deals only with the 
supervisory longshoring and related operations, and clause 
7, as I understand it, deals with non-supervisory. So that it 
appears to me that there is a limitation on the arbitrator’s 
time, the time in which the arbitrator must report, must 
render his decision, under Part II dealing with supervisory 
operations, but no limitation of time under Part I. I 
wonder if this is inadvertent, or if I merely got confused, 
or have the wrong document here. 


Senator Prowse: The amendment applies to both clause 
7 and clause 13. 


[Senator Argue. ] 


Senator Perrault: Yes. As I said in my initial remarks, 
the proposal is to amend both clauses. However, in the 
speed with which this measure was passed in the other 
place, the supporting explanatory documentation simply 
has not caught up with the progress of the bill from the 
other place to the Senate chamber. The original text which 
I have in my hand shows clause 7, but it has been amended 
now to read clauses 7 and 13, so it applies to both. 


Senator Forsey: I see. I did not notice that heading. 
Underneath it says that clause 13 be amended. It applies to 
both. Thank you very much. 


Senator Perrault: In other words, the amending line 
designation, and so forth, may not be shown in particular 
explanatory documents made available to honourable 
senators, but the amendment applies to both clauses. 


Senator Forsey: I am sorry I bothered you. It was just 
my carelessness in reading it. I wanted to be quite clear 
that this does apply to both parts. 


Hon. Raymond J. Perrault: Honourable senators— 


The Hon. the Speaker: I wish to inform the Senate that 
if the Honourable Senator Perrault speaks now, his speech 
will have the effect of closing the debate on the motion for 
second reading of this bill. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, it is not my 
intention to speak at any length, but merely to thank 
those who have remained this evening in such great num- 
bers to review this legislation. 


Senator Asselin: Would you explain the sanctions 
attached to the bill? 


Senator Perrault: I shall do my best to clarify that later, 
Senator Asselin. 


No government likes to rush through any legislation in 
haste. Those words “in haste” were employed by the 
Leader of the Opposition. No government likes to act with 
such undue dispatch on a matter of such fundamental 
importance, but the suggestion that this bill is somehow a 
matter of panic on the part of the government, that this is 
the result of some sort of failure by the government to 
achieve an early ports settlement, is not, I believe, fair 
comment. In fact, the government has exhausted all of the 
resources available to it in trying to effect a settlement. 
No one has ever suggested to honourable senators that the 
collective bargaining process is an easy process. The politi- 
cal parties of Canada, all of which have supported the idea 
of free collective bargaining, have never once suggested to 
the people of Canada that there is not agony at times in 
this process, that people do not get hurt by strikes and 
lockouts. No one enjoys the process, but it is a remarkable 
thing that in our free society in just over 100 years of 
existence we have achieved one of the finest standards of 
living in the world. We are certainly in the top three or 
four nations in terms of living standards, some of which is 
due, I suggest, to the fact that we have in Canada a free 
collective bargaining process. This has meant gains, not 
only for labour, but for industry. 


There are people, in present circumstances of disruption 
and unrest, who look at our free collective bargaining 
process and say it should be changed. There are all sorts of 
people with simplistic solutions who say that in all cases 
we should bring about immediate settlements and force 
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people to go back to work. That may be the system in 
authoritarian societies, but to suggest that there is merit 
in compulsion as a standard method of resolving labour 
management disputes is a useless suggestion and a vain 
hope. 

@ (2310) 

I want to assure honourable senators that when we 
listened tonight to the statistics cited by the Leader of the 
Opposition chronicling the days lost, the weeks lost and 
the number of labour-management disputes in this coun- 
try, it brought no satisfaction to me, and it brought no 
satisfaction to other members of this chamber. However, I 
would point out to the Leader of the Opposition that most 
labour-management relations in Canada are not under 
federal jurisdiction; they are under provincial jurisdiction. 
I look at the Conservative government in Ontario, and I 
find they have discovered no magical way to bring about 
labour-management harmony. 


When we compare the success of the federal Department 
of Labour and federal legislation in the matter of resolv- 
ing labour-management disputes, we find out that, on the 
whole, it has had a far better record than provincial 
jurisdictions during these past ten years. And why? 
Because the federal government, the Government of 
Canada, has been seeking new ways and new initiatives to 
bring about labour-management harmony, such as the idea 
of developing industry specialists. The government rejects 
the concept that just a few days before the expiration of a 
contract is the time for labour and management to get 
together. As far as the federal government is concerned, 
this outmoded approach is out of the window. I see my 
good friend, the former Premier of New Brunswick, nod- 
ding his head, because he had that kind of progressive 
approach when he was premier of that great Maritime 
province. 


We believe that labour and management must discuss 
and work together during the life of a contract, that we 
need industry specialists, that we need new initiatives, 
that we need to improve the climate of negotiation. There 
have been many successes in the area of labour-manage- 
ment relations under federal jurisdiction, but the well- 
chronicled failures are the ones that get most of the 
attention. However, let us take nothing away from the fact 
that there has been remarkable progress by federal 
Department of Labour officials in improving labour-man- 
agement relations under their jurisdiction over the past 
ten years. 


I agree with the Leader of the Opposition when he says 
that we do not want Parliament to become the inevitable 
final step in the collective bargaining process. We do not 
want there to develop in Canada a situation whereby 
labour and management say, “Well, if we hang on long 
enough, or if we reject the settlement, we can always go to 
good old Parliament,” because that is a distortion and an 
aberration of the free collective bargaining process. 


Let us hope that this emergency measure, which I hope 
will enjoy the support of the Senate this evening, will be 
the prelude to a new era of better understanding in the 
ports of Canada, not only the West Coast ports but the 
ports on the Great Lakes and on the East Coast as well. 


A few minutes ago the Leader of the Opposition, or 
perhaps it was some other honourable senator, correctly 
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pointed out that the federal government is engaged in new 
initiatives to try to find out why we are having difficulty 
in moving grain through the ports of Canada. That study 
is under way. But let us not go for the apparently easy 
solution that compulsion of labour and compulsion of 
management will bring about general labour-management 
harmony in this country. Significantly, those countries 
with labour courts, those countries that bring down edicts 
settling labour-management disputes, have a worse strike 
record than we have in Canada. Compulsion as such, and 
as arule, is not the answer. 


Senator Asselin: Do you not think this bill is a compul- 
sory means to get the workers to go back to work? 


Senator Perrault: There is an element of compulsion in 
this, undoubtedly. 


Senator Flynn: I hope so. 


Senator Perrault: But I am saying that this is not the 
norm, nor should it be, in Canada’s labour-management 
relations. Honourable senators are aware of what I mean. 
In the normal course of events we do not want to have this 
kind of settlement by governments, or by the courts, or by 
some authoritarian individual who says, “This is the way 
it will be.” 


Senator Asselin: At least twice a year. 
Senator Perrault: We are not doing that. 
Senator Grosart: Let the bill pass. 
Senator O’Leary: Let us pass the bill. 


Senator Flynn: If you do not have the last word, at least 
try to be very humble. This is a case for the government to 
be very humble. 


Senator Grosart: Let the bill pass. 


Senator Perrault: I think we should always be humble 
in public life on all occasions, wherever we sit. 


Senator Flynn: Especially when you are the govern- 
ment you should be humble. 


Senator Perrault: I was asked a question about the 
enforcement clause, clause 16. That clause reads: 


(1) Upon application made on behalf of Her Majesty 
in right of Canada, the Supreme Court of British 
Columbia shall make an order directing any employer 
or employee organization named or described in the 
order that has failed or refused to comply with any 
provision of this Act, forthwith to comply with that 
provision, and any employer or employee organization 
that fails or refuses to comply with any order made by 
the Court under this section that is directed to it may 
be cited and punished by the Court as for other con- 
tempts of court. 

So, if the order of the Supreme Court of British Columbia 
is not complied with, that is punishable as for any other 
contempt matter coming before the courts. On page 10 the 
wording is: 

(2) Any person cited and punished for contempt of 
court under subsection (1) may appeal from the con- 
viction, or against the punishment imposed, to the 
Court of Appeal for British Columbia in accordance 
with such directions, in lieu of the ordinary rules 
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governing appeals to that Court, as may be given by 
that Court to ensure that the appeal is heard and 
disposed of as expeditiously as possible and in priority 
to all other appeals. 


Senator Asselin: If the workers do not go back to work 
what will happen? What will be the penalty for contempt 
of court? 


Senator Perrault: I do not have the penalty list before 
me this evening. It will be a fine or a term of 
imprisonment. 


Senator Flynn: The same as anybody else. 


Senator Langlois: It is treated as ordinary contempt of 
court. 


Senator MclIlraith: Perhaps, honourable senators, it 
would be helpful if I indicate that clause 16 provides that: 


—any employer or employee organization... may be 
cited and punished by the Court as for other con- 
tempts of court. 


Senator Asselin: To imprisonment or to pay a fine? 


Senator MclIlraith: There is a supplementary provision 
in the Criminal Code that deals with any person not 
following the act, so in addition to the penalty provisions 
in the bill itself there is the general provision in the 
Criminal Code that would affect persons. That is why the 
provision in the bill deals with employers and employee 
organizations only, as distinct from persons. 


Senator Flynn: Usually there is a clause creating an 
offence for individual persons involved. I know of the 
Criminal Code provision to which Senator MclIlraith is 
alluding, but usually in this kind of bill there is an 
enforcement clause applicable to each individual. 


Senator Perrault: What I think we are looking at is a 
fine or term of imprisonment at the discretion of the judge 
if an organization is found in contempt. 


Senator Flynn: No, no; it is not the same thing. 


Senator Perrault: This is a matter for legal interpreta- 
tion. There is perhaps some room for disagreement about 
that. 


Senator Flynn: That is the problem of adopting a bill 
like this under these circumstances. 


Senator Perrault: Admittedly, these are not the most 
desirable circumstances, but I urge support for this 
measure. 


Motion agreed to and bill read a second time. 


@ (2320) 


THIRD READING 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the third time? 


Senator Perrault: With leave, honourable senators, I 
move that it be read the third time now. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, you have 
heard the motion. Is there unanimous consent? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 
(Senator Perrault.] 
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The Hon. the Speaker: It is moved by the Honourable 
Senator Perrault, seconded by the Honourable Senator 
Langlois, that this bill be now read the third time. Is it 
your pleasure, honourable senators, to adopt the motion? 


Senator Flynn: Yes, but I think it should be put on 
record that it would have been salutary to have sent his 
bill to committee so as to inform honourable senators of 
exactly what it contains, and how it will operate. 


However, we are asked once again to act with blind 
faith, and I suppose we have to do as we are forced to do. 
It is too bad, but in answer to what the Leader of the 
Government said a few moments ago I will merely repeat 
what I have already said: Let the government be humble 
under the circumstances and let not the government use 
this occasion to preach in defence of a free collective 
bargaining system, because what it is really doing here is 
imposing a form of coercion on both employers and 
employees. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, the government 
certainly appreciates the enthusiastic support of the Oppo- 
sition members of the Senate. 


Motion agreed to and bill read third time and passed. 


ROYAL ASSENT 
NOTICE 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that the 
following communication had been received: 


GOVERNMENT HOUSE 
OTTAWA 


March 24, 1975 
Madam, 


I have the honour to inform you that the Honour- 
able R. G. B. Dickson, Puisne Judge of the Supreme 
Court of Canada, in his capacity as Deputy Governor 
General, will proceed to the Senate Chamber today, 
the 24th day of March, at 11.30 p.m. for the purpose of 
giving Royal Assent to certain bills. 


I have the honour to be, 
Madam, 

Your obedient servant. 
André Garneau 
Brigadier General 
Administrative Secretary to the 
Governor General. 


The Honourable 
The Speaker of the Senate, 


Ottawa. 
The Senate adjourned during pleasure. 


At 11.30 p.m. the sitting was resumed. 
The Senate adjourned during pleasure. 
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The Honourable R. G. B. Dickson, Puisne Judge of the 
Supreme Court of Canada, Deputy of His Excellency the 
Governor General, having come and being seated at the 
foot of the Throne, and the House of Commons having 
been summoned, and being come with their Speaker, the 
Honourable the Speaker of the Senate said: 


Honourable members of the Senate: 
Members of the House of Commons: 


I have the honour to inform you that His Excellency 
the Governor General has been pleased to cause Let- 
ters Patent to be issued under his Sign Manual and 
Signet constituting the Honourable R. G. B. Dickson, 
Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court of Canada, his 
Deputy, to do in His Excellency’s name all acts on his 
part necessary to be done during His Excellency’s 
pleasure. 


The Commission was read by the Clerk Assistant. 


The Honourable the Deputy of His Excellency the Gov- 
ernor General was pleased to give the Royal Assent to the 
following bills: 


An Act to provide for the resumption and continua- 
tion of longshoring and related operations at ports on 
the west coast of Canada. 


An Act respecting Canadian business corporations. 


An Act to amend the Prairies Grain Advance Pay- 
ments Act. 


An Act to provide for the recognition of the Beaver 
(Castor canadensis) as a symbol of the sovereignty of 
Canada. 


The House of Commons withdrew. 


The Honourable the Deputy of His Excellency the Gov- 
ernor General was pleased to retire. 


The sitting of the Senate was resumed. 


ADJOURNMENT 
EARLIER MOTION RESCINDED 
Leave having been given to revert to Motions: 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, with leave and 
notwithstanding rule 47(2), I move, seconded by the Hon- 
ourable Senator Mcllraith, that the order of the Senate of 
this day that when the Senate adjourns today it do stand 
adjourned until tomorrow, Tuesday, 25 March, 1975, at 11 
o’clock in the forenoon, be rescinded. 


Motion agreed to. 
The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 2 p.m. 
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Tuesday, March 25, 1975 


The Senate met at 2 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 


Prayers. 
IMMIGRATION POLICY 
SPECIAL JOINT COMMITTEE—CHANGE IN COMMONS 
MEMBERSHIP 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 
sage had been received from the House of Commons to 
acquaint the Senate that the name of Mr. Brewin has been 
substituted for that of Mr. Orlikow on the list of members 
appointed to serve on the Special Joint Committee on 
Immigration Policy. 


DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Senator Perrault tabled: 


Report of the Central Mortgage and Housing Corpo- 
ration, together with a statement of accounts certified 
by the Auditors, for the year ended December 31, 1974, 
pursuant to section 33 of the Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation Act, Chapter C-16, and sections 
75(3) and 77(3) of the Financial Administration Act, 
Chapter F-10, R.S.C., 1970. 


Report respecting operations of the Medical Care 
Act for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1974, pursuant 
to section 9 of the said Act, Chapter M-8, R.S.C., 1970. _ 


HEALTH AND WELFARE 
CONNAUGHT LABORATORIES LTD.—_FURTHER QUESTION 


Senator Sullivan: Honourable senators, I should like to 
comment on the replies given by Senator Perrault on 
Tuesday, March 11, to my questions regarding the pro- 
posed sale of land by Connaught Laboratories for high- 
density residential development. 


First, I must emphasize that I do not wish to stress 
unduly the environmental hazards of hospitals and 
microbiological laboratories generally, with which I have 
been very much associated. Yet it is a sad fact that over 
the years many doctors and other laboratory workers have 
lost their lives from laboratory infections. 


I must emphasize too that it is greatly to the credit of 
the Connaught Laboratories that there has never been in 
its long history, to the best of my knowledge, any case of 
transmission of infection from the laboratories to resi- 
dents in the neighbourhood. 


Some credit for this happy experience may also be due 
to the sustained policy of the governors of the University 
of Toronto to maintain a wide buffer zone of unoccupied 
land between the production areas of the laboratories and 
neighbouring residences. I know personally from my 


years of service on the Connaught Committee of the Gov- 
ernors of the University of Toronto that the maintenance 
of an open buffer zone around the laboratories was con- 
sidered to be a policy of the utmost importance. 


We must all surely realize now, as a result of recent 
public concern about the hazards to neighbours of lead 
factories and asbestos plants, how distressing and disturb- 
ing the fear of such hazards can be. Surely we do not want 
that kind of trouble to occur in connection with the Con- 
naught Laboratories, which are so important to public 
health in Canada. 


I note that Senator Perrault stated that the questions 
which I raised “do not come under the purview of the 
Department of National Health and Welfare.” That being 
the case, I ask the following question: 


Will the Government of Canada, as sole owner of 
Connaught Laboratories Limited, request the Minis- 
try of Health of Ontario to monitor all proposals for 
residential development in close proximity to the Con- 
naught Laboratories with the object of preventing any 
possible hazard to the residents of such developments 
or hindrance to the work of the laboratories? 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, I certainly give 
the assurance that the inquiry will go forward with 
respect to the suggestion made by the honourable senator. 
I think it should be recalled, however, that on Tuesday, 
March 11, I did state: 


@ (1410) 


Dangerous micro-organisms are handled in many 
institutions across Canada, such as hospitals and uni- 
versities, which are located in residential areas. The 
types of facilities and methods employed in these 
institutions to control the spread of micro-organisms 
are well-established and, I have been informed, have 
been proven not to present a health hazard. 
In any event, appropriate inquiries will certainly go 
forward and perhaps a statement on this subject can be 
made at a later date. 


AGRICULTURE 


ANNUAL REPORT OF CANADIAN WHEAT BOARD—FURTHER 
QUESTION 


Senator Argue: Honourable senators, a few days ago I 
asked the Leader of the Government if he would inquire 
as to when the Annual Report of the Canadian Wheat 
Board might be tabled. I wonder if he has an answer at 
this time. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, I have been 
informed that the Honourable Otto Lang, the minister 
responsible for the Canadian Wheat Board, will be receiv- 
ing the report in one or two weeks. Within 15 days of his 
receiving the report he will proceed to table it in the other 
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place. Certainly, every effort will be made to have that 
document tabled here as soon as possible coincident with 
that date. 


The mini report for 1973-74 has been available since 
early in 1975, but the full report, as I have indicated, 
should be available for tabling very soon. 


CRIMINAL CODE (THE NATIONAL FLAG OF 
CANADA) 


BILL TO AMEND—ORDER STANDS UNTIL LATER THIS DAY 


On the Order: 


Resuming the debate on the motion of the Honour- 
able Senator Fergusson, P.C., seconded by the Hon- 
ourable Senator Inman, for the third reading of Bill 
C-223, intituled: ‘““An Act to amend the Criminal Code 
(The National Flag of Canada)”.—(Honourable Sena- 
tor Prowse). 


Senator Prowse: Honourable senators, I would request 
that this matter be dealt with later today, at which time it 
is my intention to yield to Senator Yuzyk. 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


APPROPRIATION BILL NO. 1, 1975 
THIRD READING 


Senator Langlois moved third reading of Bill C-54, for 
granting to Her Majesty certain sums of money for the 
public service for the financial year ending the 31st March, 
1975. 


Hon. Jacques Flynn: Honourable senators, last night I 
asked that third reading be postponed until today because 
I did not want to reply to my very good friend, my very 
close friend, Senator Langlois, in the atmosphere created 
by his speech. 


Senator Bourget: Do not start it again. 


Senator Flynn: He said that he had a stiff neck. Well, 
his remarks were equally stiff. I do not know if he still has 
a stiff neck, but I am in rather good humour today. 


Senator Bourget: Hear, hear. 
Senator Perrault: That is an improvement. 


Senator Flynn: I merely want to put on record a few 
observations. Senator Langlois takes some rather strange 
attitudes toward our rules. Before I go into that, however, 
by way of a preamble I should say that Senator Langlois 
appears to take all criticism from this side—occasionally 
criticism comes from the other side but he does not react 
to it in the same way—as criticism of himself personally. 
It seems to me that his position does not require that he 
defend the government on every aspect of every piece of 
legislation or on every decision that the government 
makes. I am quite sure that he does not believe any longer, 
if ever he did, that this government is infallible. I know 
that he was elected to the House of Commons in 1945 and 
sat in the other place until 1957, during a period when the 
government of the time—and I see my good friend Senator 
Bourget listening to me most closely—thought that it was 
infallible, or at least that it could never be defeated. I 


remember some of those words: “If we want to do it, who 
is going to stop us?” I am quite sure that Senator Langlois 
does not want to resurrect that attitude, that feeling or 
perspective of the government of the day. I told Senator 
Perrault last night that under present circumstances the 
government should be properly humble. I am quite sure 
that Senator Coté, who came into the house long after the 
period I am referring to, does not react in the way some of 
his colleagues do, even if he likes a _ good fight 
occasionally. 


Senator Langlois: I am not that old, either. 


Senator Flynn: You are not that old. You are about my 
age. 


Senator Langlois: That is old enough for me. 


Senator Flynn: It is old enough for me too, I can assure 
you. Last night is a perfect example of Senator Langlois’ 
strange attitude. He kept, picking on everything said from 
this side of the house. When I said that the government 
was trying in Bill C-42 to borrow $2% billion, Senator 
Langlois sought to correct me and said it was only $2.5 
billion. I tried to find out what difference there was, what 
disagreement he had with me. All he could do was insist 
that I was not correct. 


Senator Langlois: You were wrong at the time; you 
were not sure of your figures. 


Senator Flynn: Another example was when I explained 
the vote about Réal Caouette. I said that it would not be 
continued, that it would finish at the end of March. Sena- 
tor Langlois said I had put it incorrectly, but I had said 
exactly that. 


The most interesting point was his argument concerning 
Senator Grosart’s discussion of the so-called free loan to 
Canadair. Senator Langlois said, “Oh no, it is not a free 
loan.” The wording in the bill is, “a loan without interest.” 
I suppose there is a difference between an interest-free 
loan and a loan without interest. It was simply because my 
very good friend Senator Langlois wanted to argue last 
night. He wanted to get even. He wanted to have the last 
word. Nevertheless, we were all saying the same thing, 
and for one who wanted the debate to end last night I 
suggest that he did nothing positive to achieve his pur- 
pose. This is only by way of a preamble, and I have no 
desire whatever to rub it in. 


Senator Langlois: It is a very long preamble. 


Senator Flynn: It may appear long to you, but it has 
taken me only a few minutes to do it. The only question I 
want to raise at this time—there is another one I will raise 
when we deal with interim supply—is whether Senator 
Langlois is correct when he says that a supply bill should 
never be referred to a committee. I have looked this up. Of 
course, he quoted our rules. 


Senator Asselin: And Bourinot. 


Senator Flynn: And Bourinot, yes. As I recall, I had to 
help him find the page in our rule book. I told him it was 
at page 136. I helped him because he had been looking for 
it for about five minutes, and I thought that was a bit 
exaggerated for someone so expert in our rules. 


Senator Bourget: Perhaps in the excitement he could 
not see it. 
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Senator Flynn: No, I rather think it was because he was 
very calm, in quiet possession of the truth. He was a bit 
stiff in the neck, mind you, and I don’t suppose that 
helped. He quoted from our rules when I gave him the 
page: 

Supply bills are not referred to a committee of the 
whole or to a select committee. However, the esti- 
mates on which a supply bill is based are referred to 
the Standing Senate Committee on National Finance 
when they are tabled in the Senate. See Bourinot, 
Fourth edition, pages 443 and 444. 


First I want to say that this is an appendix to our rules, 
and it was put in there merely for guidance. I have looked 
at our debates on the subject, and that is the only purpose 
of these things. They are especially to give the Senate 
some reference as to the forms and proceedings, not as to 
the rules. If my honourable friend had looked first at rule 
1 he would have read: 


In all cases not provided for hereinafter, or by 
sessional or other orders, the standing orders, the 
rules, usages, forms and proceedings of the Parliament 
of Canada, in force up to the day on which the present 
rules go into operation, shall be followed so far as they 
can be applied to the proceedings of the Senate or any 
committee thereof. 

@ (1420) 


I repeat “In all cases not provided for hereinafter”—and 
I shall come back to that later—the rules to be followed 
are those that were “in force up to the day on which the 
present rules go into operation.” That would refer to the 
former rules, and I have taken the trouble to look at the 
rules governing this house prior to December 1969. I assure 
you that nobody will be able to find in those rules any- 
thing to suggest that a supply bill cannot be referred to a 
committee. What has been said is that we were trying to 
put into our rules what had previously been the practice, 
and it is true that supply bills, up until quite recently, had 
not been referred to a Committee of the Whole or a select 
committee. It was also true that the estimates on which 
supply bills are based had never been referred to commit- 
tees either. But recently they have been, at least since 1967 
or 1968. The practice that we have adopted in recent years 
is different. When I look at Bourinot I find that the 
reference there is to the effect that it was not in the past 
the practice to refer supply bills to a Senate committee. 
This is found on page 443. It is under the heading “Supply 
Bill in the Senate,” and it says: 

XII. Supply Bill in the Senate.—The supply bill is sent 
up immediately after its passage in the Commons to 
the Senate where it receives its first reading at once. 
There is nothing wrong with that. 
The bill is generally passed through its several stages 
on the same day— 
That is practice again. 
—and is never considered in committee of the whole 
(a). It is usual, however, to discuss the various ques- 
tions arising out of the bill at some length (b). 

You will notice that in Bourinot there is no reference to 
even sending the estimates to a committee or more specifi- 
cally to the National Finance Committee. So it is not a 
rule; it is simply a statement of what has been the prac- 

(Senator Bourget. ] 


tice, and there is nothing in our rules to suggest that we 
are bound by such a practice. On the contrary, I refer 
honourable senators to page 32 of our rules where they can 
read, with regard to bills and the National Finance Com- 
mittee, the following: 


(h) The Senate Committee on National Finance, com- 
posed of twenty members, five of whom shall consti- 
tute a quorum, to which shall be referred on motion 
all bills— 


And I underline the word “bills”. 
—messages, petitions, inquiries, papers and other 
matters relating to federal estimates generally, 
including: 
(i) national accounts and the report of the Auditor 
General; 


(ii) government finance. 


If a supply bill is not a bill concerning government 
finance, then I do not know what it is. At this point I 
would recall to your attention that I mentioned rule 1 
where it is stated that “if it is not otherwise provided for” 
we have to resort to the rules, usages, forms and proceed- 
ings of the Parliament of Canada up to the day on which 
the present rules go into operation. But it is otherwise 
provided for in these rules, and there is nothing wrong 
with sending a bill, even a supply bill, to a committee, 
because it has been repeatedly said and agreed to that the 
Senate has the power to vote down a supply bill, or that it 
has the power to reduce the amount of a supply bill, but it 
has, of course, no power to increase the tax or any other 
burden on the taxpayers of Canada, no more so than has 
the House of Commons without a recommendation from 
His Excellency. 


But if we have that power, and if we have the power to 
say in relation to a particular vote that we are going to 
delete it, then the only practical way of doing that would 
be to refer the bill either to Committee of the Whole or to 
a select committee, and in this case, as is provided for 
under our rules, it would be to the Standing Senate Com- 
mittee on National Finance. I disagree entirely with the 
suggestion of Senator Langlois that a supply bill cannot be 
referred to a committee, be it Committee of the Whole or 
any select commiteee. The National Finance Committee is, 
under our rules, entitled to look into a supply bill. That is 
very clearly provided for and I challenge my honourable 
friend to find anything in the rules which would say 
otherwise. 


The appendix to which he refers only referred to pro- 
ceedings, and formulae and practices but, as I have said, 
this so-called practice which is mentioned at page 136 of 
our rules was not even to be found in the previous rules, 
because it is only recently that we have adopted the habit 
of sending the estimates to the National Finance Commit- 
tee. Will my honourable friend say that when we started 
the practice of sending the estimates to committee that we 
were going against our own rules? If he says no, then he 
has to agree that the same problem exists as far as a 
supply bill is concerned. I remain very much convinced 
that a supply bill on some occasions would need special or 
distinct examination in committee from that given to the 
estimates themselves. That is why I wanted to put on the 
record my entire and absolute disagreement with the pro- 
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posal of Senator Langlois. There may be occasions where 
we will want to do something about a supply bill, and the 
only practical way to do it will be to refer it to Committee 
of the Whole or to a select committee, which under our 
rules is the National Finance Committee. That is the point 
I wanted to make as far as this bill is concerned. 


There is another point which has to do with the objec- 
tions I raised on Bill C-42 and which Senator Langlois 
rehashed yesterday, even though I had not mentioned the 
problem of the necessity, when you find borrowing powers 
provided in a certain bill, to have these preceded by a 
recommendation of His Excellency. That is another ques- 
tion I will want to deal with when we consider Bill C-55. 


This having been said and, as far as I am concerned, this 
having been said in the interests of the Senate and its 
authority to deal with supply bills and the efficient 
manner in which to deal with such bills, I do not mind if 
this bill now receives third reading. It should have 
received it last night, but the mood of my honourable 
friend prevented it. 


Hon. Léopold Langlois: Honourable senators, I just 
want to make a few remarks in the way of comment on 
what my honourable friend, Senator Flynn, has just said. 


I am very honoured by the importance he has put on my 
brief and improvised remarks of last evening. It is prob- 
ably due to his great friendship towards me that he has 
taken such an interest in what I had to say. I am grateful 
to him, and I hope he will always bear in mind what I say 
in this house and, on other occasions, reflect upon and 
remember so clearly whatever I have explained. 


I do not want to rehash a debate which started in 
December last and which has been carried on until March, 
and which will likely come back in future sessions. But I 
was very much surprised by the argument put forward by 
my honourable friend this afternoon when he referred to 
rule 1 in our rule book. The rule reads: 


In all cases not provided for hereinafter— 


And this applies to the rules themselves since we are 
dealing with the rules. 


—or by sessional or other orders, the standing orders, 
the rules, usages, forms and proceedings of the Parlia- 
ment of Canada— 


It happens to be that it is part of the forms and proceed- 
ings of the Parliament of Canada that we have this quota- 
tion which I cited from page 136 of our rule book last 
night, and which is not in quotation marks. It is not a 
citation from Bourinot. It is simply that supply bills are 
not referred to Committee of the Whole or to a select 
committee. I will leave my reference at that. And this is in 
the form and proceedings which were reconfirmed, so to 
speak, by a decision of our Rules Committee in 1968. 


Senator Flynn: Read it. 
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Senator Langlois: It is at page 94 of our book of rules: 


These forms and proceedings, formerly known as 
“Forms of Proceedings” have been revised in accord- 
ance with present practice and the new rules of the 
Senate. 


Senator Flynn: Present practice. 
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Senator Langlois: That note is important. It is a specific 
way to incorporate those forms and proceedings in the 
rules of the Senate. I see the Deputy Leader of the Opposi- 
tion shaking his head, but I am not impressed by that at 
all. 


Senator Flynn: You still have a stiff neck, there is no 
doubt. 


Senator Langlois: Again coming back to the wording of 
rule 1: 
In all cases not provided for hereinafter— 
I omit the long enumeration which is not pertinent. 
—the rules, usages, forms and proceedings of the Par- 
liament of Canada— 
So when our Rules Committee made these forms and 
proceedings part of our book of rules, they included them 
under rule 1, and nobody can interpret rule 1 without 
having that in mind. And this was done in 1968. 


Senator Flynn: If you read that, you will find it. 


Senator Langlois: My friend is very much impressed by 
the reference at page 136 to Bourinot, but being a lawyer, 
and a civil law lawyer, from Quebec— 


Senator Flynn: No, I have never been a criminal lawyer. 


Senator Langlois: No, a civil law lawyer from Quebec— 
he must have seen similar references in the Civil Code of 
the Province of Quebec, where there is reference after 
reference to the Napoleonic Code. It does not mean that 
this is a repetition of something provided for in the 
Napoleonic Code. It is only a reference in order to assist 
those researchers who have an interest in going further 
into the origin of a particular provision of the code. 


Senator Flynn: It is a provision. 


Senator Langlois: That is why you have this reference 
in our forms and proceedings to Bourinot, because this is 
the source from which this principle was taken and incor- 
porated into our forms and proceedings; and it does not 
mean any more than that. 


Senator Flynn: That is what you are saying. 


Senator Langlois: There is no doubt whatsoever in my 
mind that our forms and proceedings, as they are referred 
to in rule 1, are part of our rules— 


Senator Flynn: They do not amend the rules. 
Senator Langlois: They are included— 
Senator Flynn: No. 

Senator Langlois: —in our rules. 

Senator Flynn: No. 


Senator Langlois: You can say no, but please read rule 


Senator Flynn: I read it. 


Senator Langlois: You read it too quickly, I am afraid. I 
think this is quite clear. 
In all cases not provided for hereinafter, or by 
sessional or other orders, the standing orders, the 
rules, usages, forms and proceedings— 
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That refers to what is written in our forms and proceed- 
ings, and in the footnote on page 94. 


Senator Flynn: You do not amend the rules by that. 


Senator Langlois: No, but read it. Does it mean any- 
thing to you? Does it mean something to you? 


Senator Flynn: Yes. 


Senator Langlois: It is very clear to anyone who wishes 
to understand it. I am not going to discuss this point any 
further. We have discussed it for the last four or five 
months, and it is likely we will do so on other occasions. I 
think the point is clear, that this citation on page 136 
applies to supply bills and this is part of our rules today, 
and should be so considered. 


Senator Forsey: Excuse me. I wonder if the deputy 
leader could enlighten me as to what the rules of the 
Parliament of Canada are. I thought the Senate was part 
of Parliament. 


Senator Langlois: If my honourable friend had been 
following the discussion so far, he would have borne in 
mind the footnote on page 94 of our own book of rules, 
which reads: 


These forms and proceedings, formerly known as 
“forms of Proceedings” have been revised in accord- 
ance with present practice and the new rules of the 
Senate. They are included as an appendix to the rules 
pursuant to the order of the Senate dated December 
10, 1968. 


If this does not make it part of the proceedings of the 
Parliament of Canada, of which the Senate is an integral 
part, and an important part, I do not know what would do 
it. 

Senator Forsey: I quite understand that, but I am per- 
turbed and I wonder if the deputy leader could enlighten 
me as to what exactly the rules of the Parliament of 
Canada are. There are the rules of the Senate and the rules 
of the House of Commons but what are the rules of the 
Parliament of Canada? I do not know what rule book I 
would find them in, and as a relative newcomer here I 
defer to the vast knowledge and experience of the deputy 
leader. 


Senator Langlois: The rules of Parliament include both 
the rules of the House of Commons and the rules of the 
Senate, since both houses form the Parliament of Canada. 
I think this is elementary and need not be further 
explained. 


I think this deals with the main point made by the 
Leader of the Opposition this afternoon. He made a refer- 
ence to Bill C-42, and rightly so. He stated that this should 
have ended the discussion last night. If I have followed up 
on this point, it is because he started it. He made a 
statement. I did not want to get into this discussion at all. 
I just wanted to put the facts before the Senate as they 
should be. My honourable friend accused Senator Everett 
and myself of having prevented the supply bill from being 
discussed— 


Senator Flynn: Referred. 


Senator Langlois: —in committee. I took the attitude 
that this could not have happened, because that bill was 
never referred to committee. 


(Senator Langlois. ] 


My honourable friend then said he was referring to Bill 
C-42, which was discussed in December 1974. Of necessity, 
I had to follow up on that. I gave the circumstances and 
the reasons why that bill was not referred to the National 
Finance Committee. I had, in the process, to remind the 
Senate of all the circumstances. And that is all I did. I left 
it at that; I did not argue any further on the subject. I 
merely put the facts fresh in the minds of all honourable 
senators. That was the only thing I wanted to do, and the 
only thing I did. 

My honourable friend concluded his remarks by saying 
that I was to blame if this bill was not passed and given 
royal assent with the other bill we passed last night, 
because I was in such a mood. But I think the mood came 
from the other side. I am not the one who said no last 
night; he is the one who said no. If it is to be blamed on 
anybody’s mood, then it must be blamed on the mood in 
which he was last night. 


I can hardly accept that every time there is an exchange 
of views, and one does not share the same view as one’s 
opposite number in the house, important legislation will 
be delayed on that score, especially after I had reminded 
the house last night that there was some $20 million due to 
veterans, that the veterans, were interested in getting 
their increased allowances before Easter, and if we were 
not going to have this law passed last night we were going 
to prevent this money from reaching them before Easter 
on account of the recess that is likely to commence 
tomorrow. 


As to my honourable friend, I am not challenging his 
right to disagree—as much as I disagree with him, so much 
will I fight for his right to disagree with me—because that 
is the freedom of speech, the freedom of expression that, 
thank God, we still have in this country. But to say that 
because you do not like the views expressed by your 
opposite number you will delay an important piece of 
legislation, is beyond me, and beyond many honourable 
members of this house. 


Senator Flynn: There is not much that is beyond you. 
Senator Bourget: Pax vobis. 
Motion agreed to and bill read third time and passed. 


APPROPRIATION BILL NO. 2, 1975 
SECOND READING 


The Senate resumed from Friday, March 21, the debate 
on the motion of Senator Langlois for second reading of 
Bill C-55, for granting to Her Majesty certain sums of 
money for the public service for the financial year ending 
the 3lst March, 1976. 
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Hon. Jacques Flynn: Honourable senators, if I may 
start with an aside, I would suggest, since there are 
marked differences of opinion between my good friend 
Senator Langlois and myself, with respect to the interpre- 
tation of the appendix to our rules, that the matter be 
referred to the standing committee. 


Senator Langlois: Which one are you referring to? 


Senator Flynn: I am referring to the reference of a 
supply bill to a committee. 

Senator Langlois: I mean which committee are you 
referring to? 
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Senator Flynn: The Committee on Standing Rules and 
Orders. We would probably have a useful debate and an 
enlightening conclusion from such a reference to that 
committee. For myself, I have always thought—and this is 
applicable to the present bill, because I am quite sure 
Senator Langlois would not want it referred to commit- 
tee—that this is important so far as supply bills are 
concerned. 


With respect to Bill C-55, which asks for interim supply, 
I merely wish to draw to the attention of the Senate the 
fact that the amount we are called upon to vote is quite 
substantial, being $4,603,596,900.59. Moreover, it is divided 
in a rather curious way: 


(a) three-twelfths of the total of the amounts of the 
items set forth in the Estimates for the fiscal year 
ending the 3lst day of March, 1976, as laid before the 
House of Commons at the present session of Parlia- 
ment—$3,919,682,567.25 


(b) eight-twelfths of the total of the amounts of the 
several items in the said Estimates set forth in 
Schedule A—$120,982,666.67 


(c) five-twelfths of the total of the item in the said 
Estimates set forth in Schedule B—$20,000,000.00 


(d) three-twelfths of the total of the amounts of the 
several items in the said Estimates set forth in 
Schedule C—$449,223,250.00 


(e) two-twelfths of the total of the amounts of the 
several items in the said Estimates set forth in 
Schedule D—$61,699,666.67 


(f) one-twelfth of the total of the amounts of the 
several items in the said Estimates set forth in 
Schedule E—$32,008,750.00 


It seems to me that if the Senate wants to deal with this 
bill in an efficient manner it should be in a position to find 
out in committee from the officials just why in one case it 
is three-twelfths; in another case, eight-twelfths; in 
another, five-twelfths; in another, three-twelfths; in 
another, two-twelfths; and, finally, in the last case, only 
one-twelfth. 


Senator Langlois has given us the general reasons, but I 
do not see that these are sufficient to allow us to properly 
assess the reasons for the differences among paragraphs 
(a), (b), (c), (d), (e) and (f) of clause 2. To me this seems 
to be an excellent reason for referring the bill to commit- 
tee—whether it be the National Finance Committee or 
even Committee of the Whole—at which time we could 
have the officials enlighten us on these differences. 


The second point I should like to make relates to clause 
5, which states: 


(1) The Governor in Council may, in addition to the 
sums now remaining unborrowed and negotiable of 
the loans authorized by Parliament, by any Act 
heretofore passed, raise by way of loan under the 
Financial Administration Act, by the issue and sale or 
pledge of securities of Canada, in such form, for such 
separate sums, at such rates of interest and upon such 
other terms and conditions as the Governor in Council 
may approve, such sum or sums of money, not exceed- 
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ing in the whole, the sum of four billion dollars, as 
may be required for public works and general 
purposes. 


Again we have this borrowing authority of $4 billion, 
which is to be related to the $2.5 billion authorized under 
Bill C-42. When we were dealing with Bill C-42, I pointed 
out that the borrowing power had not been mentioned in 
the estimates. It had not, therefore, been considered by our 
National Finance Committee. In fact, the bill was some- 
thing entirely different from the estimates. When Bill 
C-42 was before us I raised the following question: If the 
borrowing power was really germane to a supply bill, then 
it should be preceded by a recommendation from His 
Excellency the Governor General. Last night, however, 
Senator Langlois reiterated his position that he had stud- 
ied the situation. At page 721 of Hansard he is reported as 
saying: 


—I studied the situation and reached the conclusion 
that it was not necessary for the message to contain 
clause 5, because clause 5 provided merely for a bor- 
rowing authority which could not be considered as an 
expenditure and therefore did not require a recom- 
mendation from His Excellency. I was not content 
with my own research, but checked with the Depart- 
ment of Justice, and was confirmed in my opinion 
without any reservation. 


I gave this information to the Senate, but my word 
was not accepted. I do not blame the Leader of the 
Opposition for not accepting it, but I do blame him 
when, two days later, after I returned with a written 
opinion from the Deputy Minister of Justice, who is 
charged with the legislation, stating that he supported 
my opinion without any reservations—and this was 
confirmed by the Clerk of the Senate—he again did 
not accept my word and the independent written 
opinions. 


Senator Langlois: Incidentally, Senator Flynn, that 
should read “Law Clerk of the Senate.” It was not the 
Clerk, but the Law Clerk. 


Senator Flynn: Yes, I accept that. 


Surely, honourable senators, because the Deputy Leader 
of the Government, or the Deputy Minister of Justice or 
the Law Clerk of the Senate, or anyone else, expresses an 
opinion, we are not bound to accept it simply because it is 
reported to us by someone in this house, be he the Deputy 
Leader of the Government or anyone else. Surely, we are 
entitled to place matters of opinion before a committee for 
the purposes of discussing them. But, according to the 
deputy leader, the moment he says, “I have the opinion. 
You must accept it,” that is the end of the matter. If that 
were so, we could never discuss anything in this house. 
Does the deputy leader think he is infallible, as were his 
friends before 1957? Is that era returning? 


But all that is only incidental. The real point is this: 
Kither his opinion as to the borrowing authority is correct, 
and it does not need a recommendation from His Excellen- 
cy the Governor General, in which case it is not a supply 
bill matter; or his opinion is incorrect and the matter does 
require a recommendation from His Excellency the Gover- 
nor General. At this point I want to draw to your attention 
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two of our rules. Rule 62, which is a proviso as to supply 
bills, reads as follows: 


The Senate shall not proceed upon a bill appropriat- 
ing public money that has not within the knowledge 
of the Senate been recommended by the Queen’s 
representative. 


In other words, a supply bill requires a recommendation 
by the Queen’s representative. We are all agreed on that. 
But my honourable friend says that the borrowing author- 
ity provided in this bill does not require a recommenda- 
tion by the Queen’s representative. Therefore, the borrow- 
ing authority is not in the nature of a supply bill. It is a 
matter foreign to a supply bill. 


That leads me to rule 63 which deals with annexed 
clauses, and reads as follows: 


A bill of aid or supply shall not have annexed 
thereto any clause the matter of which is foreign to 
and different from the matter of the bill. 


My friend has a choice. Either the borrowing authority 
is in keeping with the supply nature of the bill, in which 
case the whole thing must be recommended by Her Majes- 
ty’s representative; or the borrowing authority is foreign 
to the supply bill and, according to rule 63, cannot be 
tacked on to the supply bill. If this borrowing authority 
has nothing to do with supply, then we should be entitled 
to deal with it in committee. We should be able to inquire 
of the Minister of Finance what his needs are, and not be 
satisfied merely with the information supplied by the 
deputy leader, the leader, or anyone else speaking on 
behalf of the government. 

@ (1450) 


When we had the authority to borrow $2.5 billion includ- 
ed in Bill C-42 we should have been entitled to inquire 
about it. Of course, my honourable friend told us that it 
was because the Canada Savings Bonds were so successful 
that we needed to cover the additional borrowing. Why 
should we not be permitted to question the Minister of 
Justice as to his opinion? 

I would have liked to question the Minister of Finance 
on this particular clause in this bill to see whether he has 
need of the $4 billion. My honourable friend says, “Yes. 
We do not expect to exhaust this authority.” I believe him, 
but I deplore the attitude he takes, that everything he says 
is the last word the Senate should ask for. I have no use 
for that attitude. It has no place here. 


Senator Langlois: I agree with you. 


Senator Flynn: He cannot get away from the point I 
have made today. The question falls under either rule 62 
or rule 63 and, in both cases, he is wrong. 


Hon. Léopold Langlois: Honourable senators, again my 
honourable friend is rehashing the debate that started in 
December— 


The Hon. the Speaker: I should inform honourable 
senators that if Senator Langlois speaks now his speech 
will have the effect of closing the debate on the motion for 
second reading of this bill. 

Senator Langlois: My honourable friend is still rehash- 
ing the debate that took place in December and again last 
night. When he refers to this borrowing authority in 
clause 5 of the present bill he seems to forget that when I 

[Senator Flynn.] 


introduced Bill C-55 I made a very long and detailed 
statement on the origin and the operation of these borrow- 
ing authorities. I stated that these borrowing authorities 
were sought in compliance with section 36 of the Finan- 
cial Administration Act, which I quoted at the time. How- 
ever, I refuse now to enter into an argument which we 
dealt with quite fully in the earlier stages of this session. 


I want to deal particularly with the reference to rules 62 
and 63. Rule 62 states: 


The Senate shall not proceed upon a bill appropriat- 
ing public money that has not within the knowledge 
of the Senate been recommended by the Queen’s 
representative. 


Rule 62 deals with a bill appropriating public money. A 
measure giving authority to borrow money under the 
Financial Administration Act is not a measure appropriat- 
ing public moneys. That is an argument I made over and 
over again in December, and again last night. Rule 62 does 
not apply. This is very clear, and it is supported by the 
opinion the Department of Justice gave me in its letter 
some time in the middle of last December, and which was 
tabled in this chamber. 


Next I come to rule 63, which says: 


A bill of aid or supply shall not have annexed 
thereto any clause the matter of which is foreign to 
and different from the matter of the bill. 


The borrowing authority included in the bill before us has 
to do with the financing of these very estimates. 


Senator Flynn: No. 


Senator Langlois: If it is not germane to the supply bill, 
I do not know what will be germane to anything. It is not 
foreign to the bill; it is very germane to it. It provides the 
necessary borrowing authority in order to make possible 
these expenditures. I hope it is clear that such a clause ina 
supply bill is not foreign to that bill. It is very germane to 
it, because it is the means of implementing the votes 
contained in the legislation. This is the interpretation that 
has been placed on this rule of the Senate ever since 
Confederation. 


Senator Flynn: No. 


Senator Langlois: In December Senator Everett gave a 
few examples of previous supply bills—even one passed 
under a Tory administration, in the period from 1957 to 
1963—which contained such a clause authorizing a bor- 
rowing authority, but which was not included in the mes- 
sage from His Excellency. This practice has been con- 
firmed on many, many occasions by all parties in power, 
according to my information, ever since Confederation, 
and today my honourable friend wishes to change all that. 
He wants to put aside this continued interpretation of our 
rules, that such a clause is not foreign to but is germane to 
supply bills, and the long established practice that such a 
clause should not be put aside on that ground alone. 


In that connection, I repeat that this is in essence based 
on legal advice I have received from the Department of 
Justice. My honourable friend can say whatever he likes 
about the authority behind such legal advice, but I repeat 
what I said in December, that we on this side of the 
House—and when I speak in this house I am speaking as 
Deputy Leader of the Government—are bound, as my 
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leader is bound, by any legal advice coming from the 
Department of Justice. 


Senator Flynn: No. 
Senator Langlois: We have to live by it. 
Senator Flynn: No. 


Senator Langlois: If you deny that, give me one exam- 
ple of any government in power, be it Tory or Liberal, that 
has gone against legal advice from the Department of 
Justice. 

Senator Grosart: Many times; many, many times. 


Senator Langlois: Give me one example. You say it has 
been done many times. Give me one example. 


Senator Flynn: I will give your example. Last year on 
Bill C-42 you yourself said in this house that you had had 
very serious doubts about the legality of the proceeding, 
and it was only after study that you came to the conclu- 
sion that the government was right. If you had come to 
another conclusion, what would you have done? You 
would have done the same as you did, I suppose. 


Senator Langlois: My honourable friend is again put- 
ting in my mouth words that I never pronounced. 


Senator Flynn: I am not. That is what you said. 


Senator Langlois: It is what I said when the bill came to 
me and when I was advised of the objection raised in the 
other place. I was impressed by that, and I took it upon 
myself to inform the Deputy Secretary of the Treasury 
Board that if this objection was well-founded in my own 
mind I would have only two alternatives—either have 
somebody move an amendment to that bill and accept it, 
or withdraw the bill altogether. 


Senator Flynn: That is fine; that is what I am saying. 


Senator Langlois: That was before I started my 
research. After my research was completed I was con- 
vinced in my own mind that the objection raised in the 
other place was wrong. However, I was not content with 
that. As I said last night, I telephoned the Department of 
Justice and obtained confirmation, which was readily 
given, without any reservations. From there on I had no 
doubt whatsoever. I had no other course of action but to 
follow the advice I had received from the Department of 
Justice. I had no alternative but to act in that way. 


Senator Flynn: The record will 
contradiction. 
Senator Grosart: May I ask the Deputy Leader of the 


Government one question? 


Senator Langlois: The debate is closed. 
Senator Grosart: Surely I can ask a question. 


show your 


Senator Flynn: Not if he does not want you to. 

Senator Langlois: Very well. If it is not another speech 
I am willing to accept it as a question. 

Senator Grosart: Are you making another speech? 


Senator Langlois: No, I am not. However, I was entitled 
to make a speech in reply to Senator Flynn. 

Senator Grosart: My question is this: Is the Deputy 
Leader of the Government saying or implying that the 
members of the Cabinet, the Government of Canada, are 
bound by a decision of the law officers of the Crown? 
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Senator Langlois: By legal advice from the Justice 
Department, yes, of course. 


Senator Grosart: No. 

Senator Langlois: I am saying that I am. 
Senator Grosart: Then that is all I want to know. 
Senator Flynn: It is on the record. 

Senator Langlois: I said that in December, too. 


Senator Grosart: That means they are running the 
country. 


Motion agreed to and bill read the second:time. 


@ (1500) 
THIRD READING 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the third time? 

Senator Langlois: With leave, now. 

The Hon. the Speaker: The house has heard the motion. 
Is there unanimous consent? 


Senator Flynn: I would just like to ask the deputy 
leader if arrangements have been made for royal assent 
this afternoon? 


Senator Langlois: Yes, royal assent has been arranged 
for 5.45, I am told. 


Senator Flynn: Very well. 


Motion agreed to and bill read third time and passed. 


ROYAL ASSENT 
NOTICE 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that the 
following communication had been received: 


GOVERNMENT HOUSE 
OTTAWA 


March 25, 1975 
Madam, 


I have the honour to inform you that the Honour- 
able Wishart F. Spence, O.B.E., Puisne Judge of the 
Supreme Court of Canada, in his capacity as Deputy 
Governor General, will proceed to the Senate Cham- 
ber today, the 25th day of March, at 5.45 p.m. for the 
purpose of giving Royal Assent to certain bills. 


I have the honour to be, 
Madam, 

Your obedient servant, 
André Garneau 
Brigadier General 
Administrative Secretary to the 
Governor General. 


The Honourable 
The Speaker of the Senate, 
Ottawa. 
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CRIMINAL CODE (THE NATIONAL FLAG OF 
CANADA) 


BILL TO AMEND—MOTION FOR THIRD READING—BILL 
REFERRED TO COMMITTEE 


On the Order: 


Resuming the debate on the motion of the Honour- 
able Senator Fergusson, P.C., seconded by the Hon- 
ourable Senator Inman, for the third reading of the 
Bill C-223, intituled: “An Act to amend the Criminal 
Code (the National Flag of Canada)’’.—(Honourable 
Senator Prowse). 


Hon. Paul Yuzyk: Honourable senators— 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is it agreed, honourable sena- 
tors, that Senator Yuzyk shall have leave to proceed 
instead of Senator Prowse? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Senator Yuzyk: Honourable senators, Bill C-223 would 
amend the Criminal Code by adding one sentence which 
on the surface appears quite simple. I shall read it to you 
from the bill: 

49.1 Every one who wilfully destroys, disfigures, muti- 
lates, defaces, defiles, desecrates or casts contempt 
upon the National Flag of Canada is guilty of an 
offence punishable on summary conviction. 

This sentence to me has very broad implications. It is an 
amendment to the Criminal Code, and its implementation 
and enforcement could have serious repercussions. Several 
senators took part in the debate on second and third 
readings, and raised questions which were not answered. I 
suggested that this bill be referred to committee. I have 
discussed this matter with Senator Prowse who agrees 
that it should be sent to committee in order to have a more 
detailed explanation of its implications. 


I believe that before this committee we should have the 


Minister of Justice and other witnesses who would speak 
to the bill. I have already had a request from the chairman 
of the Civil Liberties League of the National Capital 
Region to appear before the committee and present his 
views, which will be critical. 


Consequently, honourable senators, I move, seconded by 
Senator Prowse—who is unavoidably absent at the 
moment because he is attending the meeting of the Stand- 
ing Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs: 


That this bill be not now read the third time but that 
it be referred to the Standing Senate Committee on 
Legal and Constitutional Affairs. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, it is moved 
by the Honourable Senator Fergusson, seconded by the 
Honourable Senator Inman, that this bill be read the third 
time. In amendment, it is moved by the Honourable Sena- 
tor Yuzyk, seconded by the Honourable Senator O’Leary, 
that the bill be not now read a third time but that it be 
referred to the Standing Senate Committee on Legal and 
Constitutional Affairs. 


Is it your pleasure, honourable senators, to adopt the 
motion in amendment? 


Motion in amendment agreed to and bill referred to 
Standing Senate Committee on Legal and Constitutional 
Affairs. 


The Senate adjourned during pleasure. 


At 5.45 p.m. the sitting was resumed. 
The Senate adjourned during pleasure. 


ROYAL ASSENT 


The Honourable Wishart F. Spence, O.B.E., Puisne 
Judge of the Supreme Court of Canada, Deputy of His 
Excellency the Governor General, having come and being 
seated at the foot of the Throne, and the House of Com- 
mons having been summoned, and being come with their 
Speaker: 

The Honourable James Jerome, Speaker of the House of 
Commons, then addressed the Honourable the Deputy of 
His Excellency the Governor General as follows: 

May it please Your Honour: 

The Commons of Canada have voted certain sup- 
plies required to enable the Government to defray the 
expenses of the public service. 

In the name of the Commons, I present to Your 
Honour the following bills: 

An Act for granting to Her Majesty certain sums 
of money for the public service for the financial 

year ending the 31st March, 1975. 

An Act for granting to Her Majesty certain sums 
of money for the public service for the financial 

year ending the 31st March, 1976. 

To which bills I humbly request Your Honour’s 
assent. 

The Honourable the Deputy of the Governor General 
was pleased to give the Royal Assent to the said bills. 

The House of Commons withdrew. 


The Honourable the Deputy of His Excellency the Gov- 
ernor General was pleased to retire. 


The sitting of the Senate was resumed. 


BUSINESS OF THE SENATE 


Leave having been given to revert to Notices of Motions: 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, with leave of 
the Senate and notwithstanding rule 45(1)(g), I move that 
when the Senate adjourns today it do stand adjourned 
until tomorrow, Wednesday, March 26, 1975 at 10 o’clock in 
the forenoon. 


Some Hon. Senators: Explain. 


Senator Langlois: If I might offer a word of explana- 
tion, this unusual morning sitting tomorrow is warranted 
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by the expectation that a very important piece of legisla- 
tion will be coming to us some time during the course of 
this evening and will be ready for consideration in the 
morning. This is the bill containing amendments to the 
National Housing Act. An agreement has been reached 
with the other place that this bill will be considered in 
Committee of the Whole, with the minister responsible, 


the Honourable Barnett Danson, in attendance in the 
Senate. It is hoped that this bill will be dealt with tomor- 
row, without putting any pressure on the Senate. This has 
been agreed by my honourable friends on the other side. 


Motion agreed to. 
The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 10 a.m. 
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THE SENATE 


Wednesday, March 26, 1975 


The Senate met at 10 a.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 


Prayers. 


NATIONAL HOUSING ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—FIRST READING 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 
sage had been received from the House of Commons with 
Bill C-46, to amend the National Housing Act. 


Bill read first time. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the second time? 


Senator MclIlraith: Honourable senators, I would like to 
ask permission of the Senate to proceed to second reading 
now, with a view to passing the bill today, before the 
Easter adjournment. This request is made, as I think 
honourable senators will understand, because of what we 
regard as the urgency of the requirement for the authority 
contained in the bill. 


As honourable senators know, housing starts were down 
quite sharply in 1974. Not only were they down, but the 
rate of decline from the previous couple of years accelerat- 
ed as we came to the end of the year. At this stage of 1975 
the starts are very low— 


Senator Asselin: Are you presenting the bill? 


Senator MclIlraith: No, I am asking for leave to proceed 
to second reading now. As I have said, housing starts are 
very low, and it looks as if we are well into this trend. 
There are two consequences of that failure to build houses 
in adequate quantities. The first is the social consequence 
and the second is economic. For those reasons, and because 
we believe that this bill, if enacted, will serve to bring 
about an increase in housing starts, I would ask the house 
for leave to proceed to second reading at this time. 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, we have no objec- 
tion whatever to giving leave in these circumstances. 
However, merely as a matter of procedure, I should like 
this item to be called after we have dealt with the other 
Orders of the Day. I understand that we shall be dealing 
with this legislation only and that none of the other orders 
will be proceeded with at this time. Nevertheless, I would 
ask that it be called after we have dealt with the other 
items. 


Senator Mcllraith: Very well, later this day. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is 
senators? 


it agreed, honourable 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


MULTICULTURALISM 


MINISTRY OF STATE—ORGANIZATION AND BUDGET— 
QUESTION 


Senator Yuzyk: Honourable senators, I have some ques- 
tions which I should like to direct to the Leader of the 
Government in the Senate. They are: 


I. A Ministry of State responsible for Multiculturalism 
was established in November 1972, which lasted 
until the fall of 1974 as a separate ministry. 


(a) What was the budget allocated to this ministry 
for the purposes of multicultural programs and 
projects and how much was spent under Dr. Stanley 
Haidasz? 


(b) Did the minister have a separate departmental 
budget and, if so, what was its size and how was it 
spent? 

II. Subsequently, the Honourable John Munro, Minis- 
ter of Labour, was assigned also the portfolio of 
Multiculturalism. 


(a) Does he have a separate department and a 
budget for multiculturalism? 


(b) What is the size of this departmental budget? 


(c) How large a fund does he administer for the 
purposes of multiculturalism? 


(d) How much was spent by the government on 
multiculturalism to March 31, 1975, and how much 
remains to be spent? 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, because of the 
detailed nature of this question I will take this as notice. 


WEST COAST PORTS OPERATIONS ACT, 1975 
RESUMPTION OF WORK—QUESTION 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, may I ask the 
Leader of the Government if he has anything to report 
concerning the resumption of work by longshoremen and 
related operations in the ports on the West Coast of 
Canada? 


Senator Perrault: No, I do not have any immediate new 
information. However, I shall endeavour, before the 
Senate rises today, to present a report for honourable 
senators. 


BUSINESS OF THE SENATE 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, I should like to 
put a question to the Leader of the Government or the 
Deputy Leader of the Government. Other than the act to 
amend the National Housing Act, is further legislation 
likely to come to us from the other place? In any event, is 
there other legislation that we might be expected to deal 
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with before we adjourn, as I understand it, quite possibly 
later today? 


Senator Langlois: The answer is no, we are not expect- 
ing further legislation from the other place. The item 
presently before us is the only one with which we will be 
dealing today. 


Senator Flynn: May I ask if there is any indication as to 
when we will return? 


Senator Perrault: It is expected that the Senate will 
resume its activities on Tuesday, April 8. 


NATIONAL HOUSING ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING 


Hon. George MclIlraith moved the second reading of 
Bill C-46, to amend the National Housing Act. 


He said: Honourable senators, at the outset of my 
remarks I wish to thank the house for waiving the notice 
provided in the rules of the Senate and permitting us to 
proceed with this bill today. 


I should like to point out that this is an amending bill by 
way of adding or extending programs to our housing 
legislation. It does not in its general scheme substitute 
particularly new programs; it adds new and important 
facets to existing programs. 


@ (1010) 


The purpose of the legislation is to give many more 
Canadians the help they need to buy or rent housing, 
particularly in the low or medium price ranges. At the 
same time, it is intended to stimulate the flow of private 
capital into the housing market and stimulate the produc- 
tion of housing in those same price ranges. As honourable 
senators well know, production has lagged behind previ- 
ous years, as I indicated earlier today when I sought 
permission to proceed. This may be due to several factors, 
including inflation pressures, high interest rates in the 
early part of last year, but, more alarmingly, in the latter 
part of the year and the early part of this year, a rather 
cautious approach and, indeed, lack of effective demand 
on the part of prospective buyers of homes generally 
because of uncertain market conditions. 


The passage of the bill will contribute significantly to a 
revitalized housing market and will provide an important 
stimulus to the whole economy. Perhaps the best way of 
my approaching the second reading, because of the nature 
of the bill, is to attempt to outline the main provisions in a 
summary way. There are three kinds of assistance offered 
in the housing clauses of this bill. First, there is assistance 
to home buyers; secondly, assistance for those who wish to 
rent moderately priced accommodation; and, thirdly, 
assistance for non-profit rental housing projects. 


Dealing with the first category, the assistance provided 
for home owners takes the form of extending the provi- 
sions of the highly successful assisted home ownership 
program to qualified families who obtain NHA insured 
loans from approved lenders. To these new provisions, a 
family that obtains a private mortgage for a new home, 
not for existing housing, may receive from Central Mort- 
gage and Housing Corporation a grant of up to $600 a year. 


This will substantially reduce their effective monthly 
payments. 


The reducing grant is available only for the purchase of 
moderately priced new housing, with limits set by Central 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation in each market area. 
This privately funded program is designed to supplement 
but not replace the existing assisted home ownership plan, 
which will continue to serve home buyers in the lower 
income ranges with CMHC direct loans and grants. That is 
the first category of assistance for housing. 


In the second category, the rental field, the bill provides 
owners and builders of rental accommodation with a 
reducing grant, provided they enter into an agreement 
with CMHC to keep their rents down to a certain schedule 
to be set out in the agreement. This agreement will be for 
five years, and authority is being asked to extend it for as 
long as 15 years. It will ensure that the tenants are the 
beneficiaries of the federal government’s contribution. 
Care is taken in this section to ensure that the benefit of 
the federal government’s assistance at this point goes to 
the tenant. It is estimated that these incentives will draw 
$1 billion or more of private capital into the housing 
market, where funds are most needed in the low and 
moderate price ranges. Much of this capital might not 
otherwise be invested in housing. It will therefore help to 
increase the housing supply and put a downward pressure 
on the price of houses. 


The third housing provision is a series of clauses allow- 
ing Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation to buy 
land to be used for non-profit and cooperative housing 
projects. The corporation, having assembled the land for 
that purpose, will be authorized to lease it to the sponsors 
of the housing project, either a non-profit project corpora- 
tion or a cooperative housing group, at advantageous 
rents. This will result in these two types of organizations 
not being required to put up the capital for the purchase of 
the land. 


I think I should remind the house that at the present 
time Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation provides 
100 per cent loans at 8 per cent interest for such schemes. 
In addition, it provides a contribution amounting to 10 per 
cent of the capital cost. Even with this substantial federal 
government support, sponsors of non-profit and coopera- 
tive housing projects, because of the high price of land, are 
finding it difficult and, in some cases, impossible to pro- 
vide accommodation at a cost that is acceptable to the 
group of people they are trying to help. The arrangements 
proposed in this bill will provide the sponsors of non-prof- 
it and cooperative housing projects the alternative of 
buying the land and being eligible for the 10 per cent 
grant, or having Central Mortgage and Housing Corpora- 
tion acquire the land and then leasing it from Central 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation on a long-term lease, 
whichever is to the greater advantage for the particular 
project in question. 


So much for the direct immediate assistance to housing 
contained in this bill. There are other important provi- 
sions, one of which is the sewage treatment grant. The 
present program in this area is due to expire this year and 
this bill, if enacted, will result in the removal of the 
expiration date, thereby continuing that program. It will 
also provide for something new, the installation of storm 
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trunk sewers, which are required to open up new residen- 
tial developments. It is obviously important that new 
residential land be brought into the market for building as 
quickly as possible, and the absence of a provision for 
financing storm trunk sewers has been a handicap in this 
connection. The proposal in this bill will materially assist 
communities which otherwise could not afford to service 
the available land. 


Another provision would relieve the tax burden in areas 
where, because of the nature of the terrain and the small- 
ness of the community, there may be a real problem for 
the municipality in putting in the required sewage facili- 
ties. The bill provides assistance by way of grants to meet 
special conditions which may and do arise in some 
communities. 


The forgiveness provision under the existing legislation 
in respect of municipalities will be extended to municipal- 
ities that borrow money for eligible projects privately 
rather than through CMHC. Under the existing legisla- 
tion, municipalities must borrow from CMHC. This for- 
giveness provision will be extended to projects financed 
by the municipality by borrowing from sources other than 
CMHC. That provision should help very materially in 
having these projects go forward. 


Another provision makes available assistance for the 
preparation of regional sewage plans. With the change of 
structure in government at the municipal level, some 
unusual and undesirable anomalies have arisen. 


@ (1020) 


The other important provisions of the legislation have 
the effect of increasing the statutory limits within which 
the corporation may make or insure loans. The aggregate 
amount of all loans that may be made by approved NHA 
lenders, and insured by Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation, is raised to $25 billion from $19 billion, and 
there is a provision for increasing the aggregate amount of 
loans that may be made by Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation for direct lending to $12 billion from $10 
billion. The aggregate of loans that may be made by banks 
under the Home Improvement Loan Program and that 
may be insured by Central Mortgage and Housing Corpo- 
ration is raised to $650 million from $600 million. It will be 
seen that that increase in authority is rather significant. 
There are, of course, other consequential changes that will 
flow from those things of which I have spoken. 


Before concluding, I should like to reiterate what I 
sought to say in the early part of my remarks. The bill 
does not replace any housing programs that are already in 
existence. It adds to existing programs, increasing the 
options open to persons who are desirous of housing, home 
ownership, or rental. 


I believe the bill is an important step forward at this 
time, a much needed step, and that it has the potential for 
helping many thousands of families to obtain suitable 
housing. I commend it to honourable senators. 


Perhaps I should add here that at the conclusion of 
second reading, and if it meets with the general consensus, 
I shall move that the bill be referred to Committee of the 
Whole, and that we bring the minister into the Senate, for 
which there is authority under rule 18, to answer such 
questions as honourable senators may wish to ask. 


[Senator MclIlraith] 


Senator Manning: Will the honourable sponsor permit 
a question? 


Senator MclIlraith: Yes. 


Senator Manning: In the case where the CMHC pur- 
chases land and leases it to a non-profit or cooperative 
association for the provision of low-cost housing, are there 
restrictions imposed on the future sale of that property, 
and, if so, what is the nature of the restrictions? 


Senator Grosart: Ask the minister. 


Senator MclIlraith: The provision is quite lengthy, and 
it is set out in the clause. I would prefer to answer the 
question in committee, because it would be a rather long- 
winded answer if I gave it now. 


Senator Hicks: Perhaps my question will get the same 
reply. Does the honourable senator who sponsored the bill 
have any notes as to the nature of the changes that were 
made by the Standing Committee on Health, Welfare and 
Social Affairs in the other place? Were they significant in 
the effect they had on the bill as originally introduced on 
December 19? 


Senator MclIlraith: I do not want my answer to sound 
harsh, but I think the answer I would wish to give is: No, 
they were not. I recognize that that answer sounds a little 
harsher than I intended. I do not mean it to cast any 
reflection on the work of the committee, but in terms of 
the total impact on housing the answer is no. 


Hon. Allister Grosart: Honourable senators, I am sure I 
will be expected to make the usual complaint about deal- 
ing with a bill of this importance under these circum- 
stances. However, we have agreed that this is an excep- 
tional case. It is not that we like it, but we welcome the 
suggestion that if we have to do it this way at least we will 
have the honour of having the minister here in the Senate, 
and in due course I am quite sure we will welcome him. 
Personally, I think this is an important use of one of the 
procedures provided by our rules. As the sponsor of the 
bill has said, the minister will be here when we deal with 
the bill in Committee of the Whole. I will reserve some of 
my remarks until that time, and I am quite sure that some 
of the questions that have already been asked will be 
answered by the minister at that time. 


The reason, of course, that we are faced with this situa- 
tion is the problem of slowness of passage of legislation in 
the other place. In this case the legislation was held up by 
the budget debate. 


In any event, we have agreed here that there is urgency 
to pass it—an urgency for which the government must 
take a good deal of responsibility—and that is because in 
the management of the economy we have run into an 
unfortunate situation. As Senator MclIlraith indicated, we 
have had a most disastrous slump in new housing starts in 
the last year. As a matter of fact, the drop was close to 20 
per cent, being from a high of 268,000 new starts in 1973 
down to 222,000 new starts in the last year. No one is quite 
sure what the situation will be in the present fiscal year. 
We have had various figures given to us; we have heard 
such figures as 183,000 new starts, which obviously would 
be a complete disaster; 198,000, which was the estimate 
given by the University of Toronto planning group; 200,- 
000, the figure used by the minister and others; 210,000, 
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which, as the Minister of Finance indicated a few days 
ago, would be the target to be met; and, finally, a rather 
more hopeful figure from the minister, 220,000. But even if 
that target is reached, we will be no better off than we 
were last year, a year in which there was a slump of 20 per 
cent in new housing starts. As Canadians are well aware, 
this is a time when we need the opposite trend in our 
housing policies. 


In other words, the policies of the government have not 
been successful. Admittedly, there are causal circum- 
stances beyond the field of housing; there have been many 
problems in the economy. But there is no question that 
government policy, going back to 1972 when we had 250,- 
000 starts, has not been the kind of policy which could 
assure for Canadians adequate housing at reasonable capi- 
tal costs or rents at this particular time. 


The background to this is more than the mere slump. 
The background is the great public debate now as to how 
this problem of providing adequate housing at reasonable 
costs, capital costs or rents, should be provided to Canadi- 
ans. The government has, in its wisdom or otherwise, 
decided to come down on different sides of the contro- 
versy, and there is something less than general satisfac- 
tion among the experts and among the public as to wheth- 
er the strategy of the government—if I may call it that—is 
a strategy which can be successful in the long run in 
solving this problem. The controversy centres around the 
old problem of whether the “feds” should do it, or the 
provinces. Some of the provinces have come up recently 
with strong objections to the assumption by the federal 
government that it has the adequate knowledge and 
experience to enter into this field, which is, of course, 
basically a provincial field. The question has arisen as to 
whether the answer is to be found in public housing, or in 
increased activity in the private sector. The government 
has come down, to some extent, on both sides in this 
particular bill, for there is provision for financial stimula- 
tion both to builders and to prospective owners. 


@ (1030) 


The bill is under very severe criticism, and understand- 
ably so. Perhaps the major criticism is that it represents a 
mishmash approach. We have no overall housing policy or 
strategy at the moment. This is, to some extent, a function 
of history. The housing acts of Canada go back a good 
many years. I believe the first act was in 1935. There have 
been many amendments, major ones, in 1938, 1944, 1954, 
and a dozen amendments between 1954 and the major 
amendment of 1973, which brought in AHOP, the Assisted 
Home Ownership Plan, to which the sponsor referred and 
of which he tended to speak in glowing terms. There are 
contrary opinions as to whether it has been as successful 
as the sponsor and, no doubt, the minister, would claim, 
and as to whether, as the sponsor pointed out, this bill 
successfully extends the present assistance given by the 
federal government to home ownership in Canada. It does 
not disturb the many existing programs and projects of 
the federal government, some of which have been appar- 
ently highly successful, some not; but as I look over the 
whole spectrum, I reach the conclusion that “mishmash” is 
a very descriptive term. It may be a little difficult to 
pronounce this early in the morning, but it is the term I 
wish to use, and certainly it is apt. If the public generally 


are not aware of the benefits to which they are entitled, it 
is quite understandable. It would take a Philadelphia 
lawyer, I think, to advise any individual as to what ben- 
efits might be available to him under these many, many 
federal projects. I will not bother to list them now, but 
they are myriad. 


Some of the criticisms that come to mind immediately 
about the bill before us are as follows. First, the apparent 
low emphasis that is discernible on public, non-profit and 
cooperative housing projects. It is said that the govern- 
ment has actually pulled back, that under this bill and the 
departmental decisions there will be less emphasis on and 
less support for public and non-profit housing than 
previously. 


Canada is in a unique position in its dependence on the 
private sector. I am not objecting to that; however, it 
should be noted that public housing in Canada accounts 
for only about two per cent of the total. In other coun- 
tries—many other countries—it is much higher. There are 
reasons for these differences, but the greatest criticism 
that was made of the bill when it was in the committee in 
the other place was by witnesses who objected to the 
emphasis on the support for the private sector building— 
that is, profit building. They thought that there should be 
greater encouragement for what many regard as an impor- 
tant component of good housing strategy; that is to say, an 
emphasis on cooperative and non-profit housing schemes 
by church groups, and so on, because the inflation factor is 
much lower in this particular area than it is in the private 
sector, for the obvious reason that the control of resale, 
and so on, of such types of housing is much greater than it 
is in the other 98 per cent. 


Another criticism of this bill is that the government has 
not seen fit to put the emphasis, or as much emphasis as 
many people think they should, on home ownership of 
existing older homes. The reason is obvious: the govern- 
ment is attempting to spark the economy, and no doubt 
feels that this will be achieved much more readily by the 
funding of new homes. However, a very good case can be 
made out that this is a serious deficiency in the govern- 
ment’s present approach. One recognizes that the govern- 
ment has to decide how much money it can put into 
housing, and then must reach a decision as to which of the 
various types of housing will yield the greatest results. It 
has certainly decided now to give very low priority to 
Canadians wishing to buy existing homes. 


Another serious criticism that has been made is that a 
much better way to achieve some of the results anticipated 
by the bill would have been to wipe out entirely the 
building materials tax. The government has reduced the 
tax now to five per cent. It has decided to maintain that 
five per cent, but there are many experts in the field who 
are convinced that the most progressive measure which 
could have been taken would have been the abolition of 
that tax. Apparently the amount involved in government 
revenue is about $460 million. This is a lot of money, of 
course, but there are many of us who feel that the best 
service anyone could render to the present administration 
would be to restrict the amount of money that is made 
available to them to spend. All the evidence that I have 
seen recently would indicate that the only way we are 
going to stop this government spending us into bankrupt- 
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cy is not to give them the money, because as long as they 
have the money they are going to spend it. They have 
made that very clear. However, one of the criticisms here, 
and this is inevitable, is that in this housing program that 
will be implemented by this bill, the government is not 
spending enough money. Actually, the increase in the 
budget for these housing purposes this year will be about 
12 per cent, or 12% per cent, which will obviously do no 
more than match on-going inflation, if it does that. 


There is also great concern about the adequacy of gov- 
ernment control of the way this money is spent. Serious 
criticisms are being levelled about the inadequacy of 
CMHC inspection of projects as they develop. We are told 
that CMHC inspects only once a year, and then only to 
assess, as far as they can, the guarantee or security of their 
loans or grants. 


@ (1040) 


It is rather interesting too, honourable senators, that we 
now have rent control—federal rent control. I do not want 
to go into any very long argument about the background 
to that. I have not seen it mentioned anywhere in the 
debate, but it is clear to me that the effect of one substan- 
tial part of the suggested program in this bill is to bring in 
rent controls. I say this because in the provision of very 
large subsidies to builders of rental accommodation it is 
provided—in fact it is a condition of the grant—that the 
builder control rents, as the sponsor said, for five years 
and possibly up to 15 years. Of course, we do not have the 
regulations before us and so we can only guess as to how 
this may be achieved, But, as I have said, there is now no 
question whatever that we have federal rent control in 
effect in Canada. 


One of the existing programs called the LD, Limited 
Dividend, program has been in effect for some time, and 
there are some doubts as to whether it is working out as 
the government might have wished or believed it to work 
out. There seems to be considerable evidence that through 
lack of control the government is increasingly being left 
with uneconomical projects on its hands. In other words, 
they are getting them back because the builders found 
them to be uneconomical to operate under the conditions 
and regulations as laid down, and so they just walked 
away from them. Perhaps when the minister is before us 
he will be able to give us some information as to how 
serious that particular situation is. 


A main thrust of the bill—and here I am speaking in 
money terms—is in the provision of rental housing. This is 
perhaps the most serious problem in housing today. There 
is some evidence—and indeed the minister himself said 
that he was shocked by the evidence—that a very large 
number of Canadian families—in fact, 107,000—are tenant 
families with incomes of under $3,000 who are paying 
more than 50 per cent of their income in rent. Further- 
more, there are more than 800,000 householders who spend 
more than 25 per cent of their income on rent. Part of the 
drive of this bill is to bring that percentage down to 20 or 
22 per cent, or to some percentage of income that is 
regarded as manageable by low-income families: I have 
not been able in reading the bill, or in reading the discus- 
sions that have taken place on it, to see how it will 
improve that situation. There again perhaps the minister 
will be able to enlighten us. 


(Senator Grosart.] 


Honourable senators, the sum of $1 billion was men- 
tioned by the sponsor. Apparently $1 billion—it is more 
than $1 billion, perhaps $1.2 billion, $1.3 billion or even $1.4 
billion—is the amount that the government hopes will be 
attracted into housing from the private sector because of 
the incentives in this bill. From this it would appear that 
the two major thrusts of the bill are, on the one hand, the 
provision of financial incentives to builders—that is, 
builders who are in the low-income rental field—and, on 
the other hand, the provision of incentives to individuals 
through reducing the interest on their mortgages. 


There are substantial extensions of the conditions for 
qualification. This bill would extend, for example, the 
right to qualify to loans obtained by an individual pros- 
pective home owner from a private source, not merely 
those, as in the existing act and regulations, from public 
sources. 


It has also been suggested that the new registered home 
owner savings plan may in itself be a disincentive to the 
acquisition of homes by Canadians. As honourable sena- 
tors are aware, this plan permits those who do not own a 
home, and have not owned a home, to put by $1,000 a year 
for the purpose of buying a home or furniture, and to 
deduct that amount from their taxable income for income 
tax purposes. In the case of a young couple, a deduction of 
$2,000 is permitted. I believe advantage is being taken of 
this plan by many young people, but I can understand why 
it has been said it is a disincentive. Of course, it obviously 
postpones a decision to own a home until sufficient capital 
has been acquired to make the necessary downpayment. 


I hope honourable senators will understand if I take a 
little time to look through my notes. I did not know I was 
going to handle this bill until late yesterday afternoon. 
Perhaps “handle” is the wrong word, and it might be 
preferable to say that I did not know I was going to 
“speak” to it. 


Senator Langlois: Perhaps “mishandle’” would be 


better. 


Senator Grosart: Mishandle? I think that is going a 
little far. The Deputy Leader of the Government is almost 
tempting me to go farther than I intended, and to “man- 
handle” it. I can assure him that if I were under the 
influence of what has been called the “mood,” which has 
been prevalent in this chamber recently, I might be tempt- 
ed to be much more critical of the bill than I am. 


When the minister is before us, honourable senators, I 
shall certainly be interested in getting from him what this 
bill will cost the government. I say that because, strangely 
enough, nowhere in all the presentations and discussions 
that have taken place do I find an estimate of what this 
will cost the government. The sum of $1 billion, of course, 
is not the cost to the government. That is another matter. 
These various programs always have tags on them, or at 
least some of them do, and it is my intention to ask the 
minister to let us know what the cost of each of these 
programs is likely to be so that we can assess it in relation 
to its possible benefit. 


@ (1050) 
Honourable senators, I will conclude my remarks by 


saying again that one dislikes dealing with a bill such as 
this in the manner in which we are doing it. However, if 
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we must do it, the best way of doing it is having the 
minister here so that all senators will have the opportu- 
nity of hearing the government’s view of the bill and 
asking questions of the minister. I can assure honourable 
senators that he has had lots of practice, because from my 
reading of the background he must have been before the 
committee in the other place for seven or eight days. I see 
the minister is in the gallery and he will be in good shape 
to answer the many questions I am sure he will receive 
from us. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


Hon. Sidney L. Buckwold: Honourable senators, if I 
may be allowed a few remarks, I am one who is delighted 
with this bill and I take this opportunity of congratulating 
the minister and his department for what I consider to be 
a very progressive and valiant attempt to improve the 
housing situation in Canada. I can say generally that I 
believe Canadians—I say generally—are among the best 
housed populations of the nations of the world. That does 
not mean to say that we do not have problems. However, I 
do say that under various governments, whether the 
present government or that of the Right Honourable John 
Diefenbaker—I say this for the benefit of honourable 
senators across the way—the Central Mortgage and Hous- 
ing Corporation has been a very beneficial instrument 
over the years with respect to housing throughout the 
country. 


I was a little astounded to hear Senator Grosart indicate 
that the provinces are beginning to resent the intrusion of 
the federal government into what he claims to be basically 
a provincial field. I doubt whether he really means that, 
because in my opinion, the provinces have been delighted 
to have the leadership that has been given through the 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation in developing 
housing and other programs. I am sure that Senator Gro- 
sart would be the first to say that the provinces would 
stand as one to resent and protest any withdrawal of the 
federal government from this very important field. 


There is no doubt that we have experienced a slowdown. 
However, I would remind the house that, although there 
was a drop in starts last year, the completions in 1974 were 
257,243. I grant that the drop in starts may have an adverse 
effect in the following year. Hopefully, however, with the 
kind of impetus we see possible as a result of this legisla- 
tion we can still maintain a good record. I would suggest 
that 257,243 completions in 1974 is a very significant factor 
in providing good housing for Canadians. 


I am pleased with the variety of the programs which 
have been brought to the attention of this house as a result 
of this bill. I believe the impetus that is being given to 
provide housing for lower and middle income groups will 
be beneficial. The Assisted Home Ownership Program was 
a great success. I do not believe that most Canadians have 
been aware of how successful it has been. It exceeded the 
expectations of the government, the Department of State 
for Urban Affairs and the Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation. 


The original budget was approximately $300 million and 
because the demand for this program which, as you are 
aware, assists lower and medium income approved appli- 
cants to have their interest charges reduced up to a max- 
imum of $600, an additional $150 million had to be pro- 
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vided. I draw this to your attention because I believe that 
the progressive programs which we see being developed 
are further extended by the provisions of this bill. 


I am slightly concerned by the non-profit aspect. I am 
all for the non-profit programs, but I do hope that the 
minister and Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 
will keep in mind that this is a long-term operation and 
that in accepting non-profit organizations they should do 
so on the basis that they are very reliable organizations 
and likely to have extended supervision ability. In Janu- 
ary I spent a few days in Washington attending a meeting 
with the Housing and Urban Development officials. One of 
the great problems they have encountered has been in 
connection with the non-profit organizations and their 
lack of ability to control programs. Fortunately, in Canada 
these organizations have shown good responsibility, which 
is the reason for the extension. However, again I caution 
the government to make sure that we do not find ourselves 
in a sort of vacuum with respect to these organizations as 
we look ahead 15 or 20 years in the lifetime of these 
projects. 


I should like to draw the attention of the Senate to a 
very important part of the program, namely, the extension 
of the financing of sewage treatment plants and trunk 
storm sewer systems. From the point of view of local 
government, this is one of the greatest financing burdens 
and one in which the local politician is really reluctant to 
become involved. This is because a storm sewerage system 
is buried, and he does not really receive much credit for 
investing several millions of dollars in it, necessary and 
beneficial as it is. 


These are the kind of things on which the taxpayers’ 
money is spent and they want to know where the results 
are. For this reason the provision of new land for housing, 
which is so essential in this whole program, will be 
encouraged as a result of the programs and the financing 
repayments, forgiveness and the ability to borrow from 
the government through Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation. I believe that the forgiveness clause will 
prove to be a very real incentive. It is introduced by way 
of an extension of other programs which have been avail- 
able, but it has been broadened. It has been broadened to 
the point that if a municipality finances through its ordi- 
nary channels it will be entitled to forgiveness. This 
works out to 25 per cent of the loan, which I calculate to be 
16% per cent of the total cost of the project, which is a real 
incentive. 


The legislation also provides for lower interest changes, 
as a result of using federal government rates, which is a 
very important aspect when one considers the cost of the 
long-term financing of trunk storm sewers and sewage 
treatment plants. This part of the program did not receive 
much attention, but I can say as a former municipal 
person that additional benefits and features of this pro- 
gram are very important and welcome to _ our 
municipalities. 


I therefore pass on to my honourable colleagues my 
conviction that this bill is essential. I say to Senator 
Grosart that it is probably not enough. We must do more 
in order to stimulate the building economy so far as 
housing is concerned. I do not share the view that the 
reduction of the sales tax will immediately have the 
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desired effects. The fact is that it has been reduced by 6 
per cent, which will give some impetus. I presume that in 
due course the government will probably consider a fur- 
ther reduction in that tax. 


There are other aspects, which perhaps we should not 
get into here, as to whether the government should consid- 
er allowing mortgage interest payments or local municipal 
taxes to be deductible for income tax purposes. This is the 
system used in the United States, and it has resulted in a 
tremendous impetus for home ownership. I would say that 
its greatest impetus to home ownership has been the 
benefits which accrue to an individual because he owns 
his own home. It has resulted in the United States having 
a higher percentage of owner occupied homes than almost 
any country in the world. This is a finance program that 
would have to be looked at in due course. 


@ (1100) 


Honourable senators, I commend the bill. I hope that in 
due course the minister will be able to find some way of 
being able to reduce mortgage rates generally for housing. 
That in itself would provide the greatest impetus to the 
building of homes for rental and owner occupancy. I 
believe the bill is worthy of support, and I look forward to 
asking questions of the minister about the details of the 
bill. 


Senator Grosart: Honourable senators, I may have been 
misunderstood when I made my remark about the attitude 
of some provinces toward the government’s housing 
strategy. To make it clear, I was not suggesting that any 
province was objecting to the federal government making 
money available; but if Senator Buckwold thinks that the 
provinces are not up in arms, angry, about this, then he 
has not been reading the newspapers. I can assure him 
that they are complaining strongly that this money would 
be much better spent if the spending were controlled at 
the provincial and municipal level. 


Senator Buckwold: I do not think that is correct. 
Senator Perrault: They are always angry. 
Senator MclIlraith: Honourable senators— 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, if the Hon- 
ourable Senator Mcllraith speaks now, his speech will 
have the effect of closing the debate on the motion for 
second reading of this bill. 


Senator MclIlraith: Honourable senators, I do not pro- 
pose to add to my remarks. I merely wish to thank honour- 
able senators for the consideration they have given to 
second reading. 


Motion agreed to and bill read second time. 


CONSIDERED IN COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the third time? 


Senator MclIlraith: Honourable senators, as I indicated 
earlier, I propose asking the Senate to commit the bill to a 
Committee of the Whole, in accordance with rule 18, 
which, of course, carries with it an invitation to the minis- 
ter to come into the chamber to answer questions. 


[Senator Buckwold.] 


Therefore, I move, seconded by the Honourable Senator 
Perrault, P.C., that the bill be committed to a Committee 
of the Whole presently. 


Motion agreed to. 


The Senate was accordingly adjourned during pleasure 
and put into a Committee of the Whole on the bill, the 
Honourable Senator Bourget, P.C. in the Chair. 


Pursuant to rule 18 of the Rules of the Senate, the 
Honourable Barney Danson, P.C., the Minister of State for 
Urban Affairs, was escorted to a seat in the Senate 
Chamber. 


The Chairman: Honourable senators, the Senate is in 
Committee of the Whole on Bill C-46, to amend the Na- 
tional Housing Act. Before we commence studying the bill 
clause by clause, I should like, on your behalf, to welcome 
the minister and his officers, and to ask him if he has a 
preliminary statement to make. 


Hon. Barney Danson (Minister of State for Urban 
Affairs): Thank you, Mr. Chairman and honourable sena- 
tors. I am pleased to have been invited from the other 
place to be here with you. I believe that I can best serve 
your purpose by answering your questions rather than 
making a lengthy opening statement. I should like to say 
how grateful I am to Senator MclIlraith for proposing the 
legislation in this house, to those who have spoken on it, 
and also to Senator Grosart for an extremely knowledge- 
able criticism of it. 


The urgency in connection with this bill has already 
been expressed. I apologize for the urgency. I am sure you 
are aware of the need to stimulate the housing industry, 
and this bill is a very important element in that. 


There are times when building can start, and there are 
other times when it cannot. There is reason for urgency 
following the delay which has occurred in the other place. 
I am grateful for your cooperation in this very special 
way. I will be pleased to answer any and all questions 
with the assistance of my officials, Mr. Alfred E. Coll of 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, and Mr. 
Teron, the President, who will be here shortly. 


The Chairman: Shall the title of the bill be postponed? 
Hon. Senators: Agreed. 
The Chairman: Clause 1. Shall clause 1 carry? 


Senator Grosart: Stand. Mr. Chairman, I suggest that 
clause 1 stand because it will give us an opportunity later 
to ask some general questions arising out of the specific 
questions on the clauses. 


The Chairman: Clause 1 stands. Shall clause 2 carry? 
Hon. Senators: Carried. 


Senator Lamontagne: Mr. Chairman, may we have an 
opportunity to ask general questions before we get to 
specific clauses? 

The Chairman: I think we could do that. 


Senator Flynn: Normally that should be done on clause 
1. Possibly we could revert to clause 1 and refer the 
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adoption to the end. I have no objection to reverting to 
clause 1. 


The Chairman: Shall we revert to clause 1? 
Hon. Senators: Agreed. 
The Chairman: Shall clause 1 carry? 


Senator Lamontagne: I should like to ask the minister 
why this legislation is coming at this late date when we in 
this country have been the victim of a slump in housing 
starts? This was quite evident in the latter part of 1974, 
and even earlier in that year. 


Hon. Mr. Danson: Honourable senators, the bill was 
introduced in the other place at the end of last year. There 
was, of course, the Christmas recess, and it has taken an 
inordinate length of time in the house and committee of 
the other place. 


The turndown in starts was seen at the end of last year. 
At that time, my officials and I worked on the legislation 
as a response to the decreasing starts. We feel this would 
be a strong stimulus. We have met with the housing 
industry, and clients of the housing industry—those who 
wish homes, especially in the lower income groups—and 
have devised amendments to an already comprehensive 
housing program which would enrich and stimulate it 
further. The delay, I regret, was in the other place, not so 
much in the introduction of the legislation. 


@ (1110) 


Senator Buckwold: A non-profit corporation is defined 
in clause 1 of the bill. What criteria are Central Mortgage 
and Housing Corporation using to assure that there will 
be an ongoing responsibility for a fairly lengthy period of 
time, and that this will not result in fly-by-night organiza- 
tions, ad hoc organizations, or the kind of organizations 
that could lead to eventual trouble? 


Hon. Mr. Danson: As you have noted, Senator Buck- 
wold, “non-profit corporation” is defined. Central Mort- 
gage and Housing Corporation takes special pains, to the 
point of allowing up to $10,000 in start-up grants, to make 
certain the corporation is well organized and on sound 
ground. 


This program was introduced by my predecessor. It has 
not been as rapid in getting going in some cases as we 
would like because of the care we have taken to make 
certain that the organizations are sound, are representa- 
tive and well managed. This is a matter of continuing 
interest and concern. As the program unfolds, of course, 
we see right across the country an amazingly high quality 
of operation by some of these organizations. Some of them 
do get frustrated because the expertise is not necessarily 
present, and we are trying to assist them through CMHC. 
We also find that some groups, such as the United Auto 
Workers or the Canadian Labour Congress, or groups such 
as those within organizations, who are used to administer- 
ing programs and who have developed the technical exper- 
tise necessary, have done exceptionally well. There have 
been areas of difficulty, but no areas of failure. 


This is an area of concern to me, and as we nurture this 
program along we see even greater areas of success. I 
consider the area of third sector housing to be, potentially, 
one of the important forces, as opposed to private sector 


and government housing. It has great potential growth, 
and we are encouraging it. 


We are encouraging not only voluntary groups, such as 
churches, service clubs, and so forth, but many other types 
of organizations. In this connection, we had the announce- 
ment by the Minister of Veterans Affairs yesterday pro- 
viding special incentives to veterans’ groups to look at the 
needs of veterans at this stage. 


If I may say, Mr. Chairman, I do not know of any other 
country in the world which has taken its veterans through 
another generation in looking after their needs. The Veter- 
ans’ Land Act was aimed at a bunch of young veterans 
returning with war brides and going off to the land to till 
the soil and raise their babies. Those same veterans seem 
to have dropped that type of activity—not that they do not 
have the will, but the energy has changed. The govern- 
ment is now addressing itself to the current needs of 
veterans in a very special and sensitive way so that their 
organizations can participate in such programs as this. I 
think the various legions and other veterans’ organiza- 
tions across the country are ideal clients for such projects 
as this. It is also extremely important to municipalities 
who are establishing non-profit groups, some of which are 
housing corporations. This is another area which we are 
encouraging and expanding. 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): Mr. Minister, can you 
tell us how many non-profit groups are participating in 
this program? 


Hon. Mr. Danson: Mr. Chairman, I do not have the 
precise number that are now functioning. We have pro- 
vided start-up grants to more than 150, but as to the 
percentage of them that are active organizations, I cannot 
say. 


Senator Riley: Mr. Chairman, like you, I should like to 
welcome the minister to this chamber. Our association 
goes back a quarter of a century, and I did not think I 
would precede him to this chamber by a year. 


A good many remarks commending this bill have been 
made by the sponsor and those who participated in the 
debate on second reading. Nothing, however, was said 
about senior citizen housing. I should like to know, as I am 
sure all honourable senators would, what is being done 
about senior citizen housing today. How far have you 
advanced, and at what pace are you advancing? 


Hon. Mr. Danson: Thank you, Senator Riley. Your ques- 
tion touches an area of special interest to me because of 
my philosophical approach to life and society. My view is 
that a society which looks after its senior citizens ade- 
quately is a much more humane and developed society 
than those which do not. Some societies which we consider 
to be less developed, do a far better job in this area than 
we do. 


We have come a long way in Canada in senior citizen 
housing over the last several years. The total number of 
loans made since this program began in 1946 in respect of 
senior citizen housing is 1,870. Those loans went to the 
construction of 78,186 senior citizen units, mostly apart- 
ment-type units, and the provision of 32,781 hospital beds, 
representing an expenditure of over $1 billion. This 
emphasis will continue. 
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Another aspect is housing for those who need assistance 
generally. I believe it was Senator Grosart who made 
reference to public housing. I might indicate that there is 
an increase in the area of non-profit and corporation 
housing from $142 million to $175 million. In addition to 
that, with the philosophy of the corporation and myself, 
we are trying to have people live in the community gener- 
ally rather than building ghettos. Perhaps I can address 
myself to that area in response to other questions. 


In so far as senior citizen housing is concerned, for those 
who wish to remain where they are, the rental supple- 
ments under section 44(1)(b) have been enriched and 
expanded. Many people will be able to stay in the commu- 
nity, if they wish, and as we expand senior citizen hous- 
ing—some of which, as you know, is quite beautiful—our 
senior citizens will have the choice of moving to a senior 
citizen housing project or remaining in their present 
rental accommodation or public housing accommodation 
with the aid of rental supplements. 


Senator Carter: Will cooperative societies qualify for 
the 10 per cent write-off provided in this legislation? 


Hon. Mr. Danson: Yes, Senator Carter. Non-profit cor- 
porations and cooperatives are considered in precisely the 
same way in so far as their financing is concerned. It is 100 
per cent financing of the capital cost at 8 per cent interest, 
plus a 10 per cent forgiveness, which is really to take into 
account land costs, although it is not specifically stated 
that way, and a start-up grant of up to $10,000 to organize 
and get under way. 


Further to that there can be rental supplements. Where 
the land costs exceed 10 per cent of the capital cost of the 
project, we give the cooperative or non-profit corporation 
the option of having Central Housing and Mortgage Cor- 
poration acquire the land and lease it back to them at an 
advantageous rent. This is designed primarily for those 
major cities where land costs are extremely high, making 


it impossible for viable projects of this type. This measure - 


will assist greatly in keeping the rents at an affordable 
level. This is a particularly valuable option in such cities 
as Vancouver, Toronto, Montreal, particularly where the 
land in question is near the centre of those cities, where a 
good many of our senior citizens wish to live. 


Senator Carter: As you have already said, a group of 10 
veterans, say, could form a cooperative housing group and 
qualify for this 10 per cent forgiveness provision. Would 
they, by accepting that 10 per cent forgiveness, disqualify 
themselves for the veterans’ housing benefits which com- 
menced yesterday, or could they have the best of both 
worlds? 


@ (1120) 


Hon. Mr. Danson: I suppose the best of three worlds. At 
the moment some still qualify under the Veterans Land 
Act. Under the new policy announced by the Minister of 
Veterans Affairs yesterday, not only do they qualify for 
these benefits, but any non-profit group that got together, 
such as the ten veterans you suggest, would qualify for a 
further 10 per cent of the capital, which would help bring 
the amount down even more. 


Senator Hicks: I should like to ask a supplementary 
question. Am I clear in my understanding that even 
though a veteran may have availed himself of the benefits 


{Mr. Danson.] 


of the Veterans Land Act several years ago and completely 
discharged his obligation, he might still qualify under an 
arrangement similar to the one the minister has been 
referring to? 


Hon. Mr. Danson: Yes. I am always concerned about 
building up expectations. Certainly that would not be a 
disqualification. Under the announcement made by the 
Minister of Veterans Affairs they would also qualify for 
special assistance under the Assisted Home Ownership 
Program. In that case they could not have owned a home 
in the three prior years. 


Senator Carter: I should like to make a comment on 
behalf of veterans. I listened very carefully to the state- 
ment made by the Minister of Veterans Affairs. I admit 
that for veterans with very low incomes, and veterans who 
have children, who can take advantage of the benefits 
under the National Housing Act as well as benefits from 
the Department of Veterans Affairs, this is a very good 
scheme, but as I see the picture most veterans today who 
will take advantage of the benefits under your department 
provided by this bill, or under the Department of Veterans 
Affairs arrangements, are now around 50 years of age. 
They will be looking more towards retirement, and 
making provision for housing for their retirement. They 
are not likely to have children living with them, which 
would qualify them to benefit under this legislation. That 
limits them to only benefits available under the Depart- 
ment of Veterans Affairs. 


Take, for example, a veteran who is 50 years of age and 
about to retire on an income of around $10,000 a year. 
Twenty-five per cent of his income would be $2,500. If that 
veteran takes a mortgage for $30,000—and he cannot very 
well expect to build much of a home with a smaller 
mortgage than that—his mortgage payments, assuming 
interest at 10 per cent, would be around $3,000. The only 
benefit available to that veteran would be $500 a year from 
the Department of Veterans Affairs to bring the mortgage 
payments down to within 25 per cent of his income. I do 
not think that compares too favourably with benefits 
under the old act. 


I readily admit that for veterans with very low incomes, 
retiring on, say, $6,000 or $7,000 a year, the benefits could 
be much greater. Nevertheless, I think the bulk of the 
veterans now will be in the group that receives the mini- 
mum, rather than the maximum, benefits from both pieces 
of legislation. Perhaps the minister would comment on 
that. 


Hon. Mr. Danson: I do not know my terms of reference 
here, because this rather involves my colleague, the Minis- 
ter of Veterans Affairs. However, perhaps I can refer to it. 
I guess it is a matter of trying to do all things at all times. 
I do not know any other country that has treated veterans 
better—and I say this as a veteran—than we have. Those 
about whom we are primarily concerned are having a 
tough time. Many veterans, such as some now present, are 
not really in need of assistance in any form whatsoever, 
but as veterans we had benefits available to us, regardless 
of income, immediately after the war, and under the Vet- 
erans Land Act which extends until this weekend. 


What we want to ensure is that we look after those 
veterans who are aged 50 and over and who are facing 
retirement. First of all, I think the greatest potential here 
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is under the non-profit clause of the bill, where the child 
qualification will not matter. We waive the child qualifi- 
cation too when they borrow, as they can, from private 
lenders and still get the $600 subsidy. 


It is true that the provision remains for new housing, 
but I would suggest that most veterans would want to rent 
or buy existing housing rather than build a new house, 
and I think this is a great incentive to them. 


While, in effect, one could say it is for all veterans, it is 
really only for those who need assistance, which I think is 
fair. I believe veterans would recognize that. I do not 
think veterans are looking for a free ride thirty years 
later. Those of their comrades who are in difficult circum- 
stances will indeed be helped, and any veteran can look 
ahead and, if he needs assistance, see that the assistance is 
there from his country. I think that is a very special thing 
when we carry it through to another generation. 


Senator Carter: Why do you waive the child require- 
ment for loans from approved lenders, and not from 
CMHC loans? 


Hon. Mr. Danson: The difficulty is really one of funds. 
If we opened it up to everybody there would just not be 
enough to go around. I think we have gone a long way 
here, because this serves most of the people, particularly 
in the area of low rental accommodation. I think that is 
the widest possible area. If we extended it to the full range 
of benefits there can be interest reduction payments, 
bringing our lending rate down to 8 per cent, and then a 
further subsidy of up to $50 a month in an endeavour to 
get the repayment down to where it is about 25 per cent of 
the person’s income, and that applies to all Canadians who 
qualify. In addition, DVA will supplement that by another 
$50 a month. It could work out for a low income veteran to 
a subsidy of about $1,500 a year. If he is a home buyer and 
moves into his first home, he gets as well the $500 first- 
time home-owner’s grant this year. Of course, if he goes 
into rental accommodation, there are the rental supple- 
ments which are available through the provinces and 
ourselves. 


@ (1130) 


Senator Carter: In the case of a person purchasing a 
house which is already built, what requirements have to 
be met? Are there specifications? Does CMHC or the 
department have regulations which might disqualify a 
house from being purchased under this plan? 


Hon. Mr. Danson: Well, there are some. It is not the 
same as building a new house, where our inspection is 
very thorough. As a matter of fact, I was interested in 
Senator Grosart’s remarks. I guess we are criticized for 
being too thorough at times, and at other times for not 
being thorough enough. It is one of those situations where 
you cannot win. But with used housing it becomes much 
more difficult. We do have soundness standards—making 
certain the structures are good and adequate. They are not 
fancy, I must say, because a structure which is considered 
quite satisfactory in some parts of the country may not be 
up to the physical standards which would apply in one of 
the major cities. I would say it is a commonsense approach 
based on acceptable standards. 


Senator Williams: My question is rather broad. Will 
this bill affect and involve the Indian people of Canada, 
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whether they be non-status Indians, registered band mem- 
bers, or urban Indians? By “urban Indians,” I mean those 
Indians who have moved off the reserves and taken up 
residence in municipalities and cities. Will this bill in any 
way benefit them, or will they simply be referred to the 
Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development. 


Hon. Mr. Danson: Senator Williams, this legislation 
itself does not specifically deal with native peoples, but all 
native peoples, even on reserves, can qualify, as can other 
Canadians—for example, those who are non-status, the 
Métis, and the status Indians, and also those who are 
urban Indians, who may be enfranchised or not but who 
are living in urban centres. Further to this, however, 
under section 40 we have special legislation which allows 
even deeper subsidies in those cases. It is not dealt with in 
this legislation, but it exists. 


If I may be permitted to say so, this is an area of special 
interest to CMHC. We meet with Indian housing groups 
and groups representing native communities generally on 
a regular basis, in an attempt to upgrade our programs and 
our delivery systems in order to assist them. We have, I 
believe, 35 native people in the corporation who work with 
native groups and bands to assist them in developing the 
skills, both technical and administrative, to work with the 
programs and to build good housing. We are enriching and 
expanding that program. Indeed, we are now conducting a 
comprehensive review to expand it even further in respect 
of the native peoples. 


Further to that, I am engaged in discussions with my 
colleague, the Minister of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development, on special programs for status Indians, both 
on and off reserves. I hope that we will be able to develop 
a better program which will not do more things for native 
peoples, but will allow native peoples to do more things 
for themselves. 


Senator Williams: I gather from your reply, sir, that 
they are involved and that they are eligible. 


Hon. Mr. Danson: Oh, yes, they are eligible for all these 
benefits plus the other special programs. 


Senator Lamontagne: I should like to go back to the 
question of overall policy. We are dealing here, it seems to 
me, with a highly unstable industry. Surely the govern- 
ment has to take special responsibility for that instability, 
in the sense that when we reach the peak of the short term 
economic cycle the government, through its tight and dear 
money policy, creates a slump in the building industry, 
and in the construction of dwelling units in Canada. At 
that point, when the recession starts, the Minister of 
Urban Affairs and the representatives of CMHC have to 
come before Parliament to try to repair the damage which 
has been done through the previous stage of the short term 
cycle. 


I would be glad to hear the minister tell us that it is his 
intention to introduce, perhaps for the first time in the 
post-war period, measures to stabilize this most important 
industry on a short term basis. I would also like to hear if 
he intends to implement some of the recommendations 
which were presented recently by the Economic Council 
of Canada in its special report on the construction 
industry. 
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Hon. Mr. Danson: Senator Lamontagne, in spite of eco- 
nomic fluctuations, the budget for housing has increased 
each and every year. Indeed, up until 1974 we had record- 
breaking years, year after year. In 1973 there were 264,000 
starts, which was an all-time high. It is true that the 
economic conditions have altered this. I suggest that those 
have been international problems. I do not mean to sug- 
gest that we in the government can escape responsibility 
for our portion of it, but the shortage of mortgage funds is 
one of the major factors, and the cost of those funds. 
Money is the most fluid of international commodities, and 
has a tendency to find its own level. Interest rates reflect 
the real world, and the government responds to this. Of 
course, I need not tell you that, sir. Therefore, any time we 
cut the interest rate back, it has the effect of creating a 
subsidy, and I think we should call it that. 


We have done that in this legislation, even considering 
the drop in starts, and that is some consolation. Our rate of 
starts, even at what we consider the very seriously low 
level of around 170,000—actually, 156,000 is the annual rate 
based on last month’s figures—does, if you take our pro- 
duction as one-tenth of theirs, relate well to the American 
rate. I do not take any comfort from that. Perhaps as 
minister it gives me an excuse, but I cannot take any 
comfort from it. However, it does show that we are not 
alone. Indeed, I think we are responding well to the 
situation with this infusion of capital, which we are bring- 
ing in from the private sector at a price people could not 
previously afford but should be able to as a result of this 
legislation. 


Senator Grosart: Mr. Chairman, I should like to ask the 
minister a general question about the cost of the amend- 
ments we are now being asked to pass. Will he give us the 
total cost, and show how it is broken down into the 4 or 5 
major components—the $600 a year item, the low rental 
item, the land-lease and the sewerage program, and so on. 
I just want that in general figures. 


Hon. Mr. Danson: Senator Grosart, with respect to the 
land-lease provisions, I will deal with 1975 and 1976 sepa- 
rately, because 1975 is a partial year whereas 1976 will bea 
full year. We estimate, for instance, that the land-lease 
provision in 1975 will cost $2.4 million. The estimate for 
1976, the full year, is $5.2 million. Under the Assisted 
Home Ownership Plan, AHOP, from approved lendings— 
this is the subsidy on the interest rate to bring it down to 
an affordable level—in 1975 we estimate $6 million, and in 
1976, $18.5 million, because it will be an accumulative 
figure. 


@ (1140) 


Under sewage treatment program—I guess we should 
lump that together—the total for 1975 would be $8.9 mil- 
lion; for the full year of 1976 it would be $20 million. I do 
not believe we have any other cost involved in this legisla- 
tion that is an addition to existing legislation. 


Senator Grosart: I wonder if you have the figures for 
non-profit housing. 


Hon. Mr. Danson: Senator Grosart, that is the land- 
lease provision. These are just the subsidy figures we are 
dealing with here; not the capital costs. But in non-profit 
and cooperative housing, in the whole package there, it is 


(Senator Lamontagne. ] 


$175 million. That is capital, in addition to the subsidy 
portions. 


Senator Grosart: How about the low income rental 
provisions? AHOP, as I understand it, covers the amount 
paid to individuals. What is the amount that is estimated 
will be paid to builders under the rental clause? 


Hon. Mr. Danson: The amount that would be paid by 
way of subsidies—that would be under the rental housing 
provisions in the bill that we are talking about—is $6 
million. There is a total of $6 million allocated there for 
the limited dividend rental accommodation, and $12 mil- 
lion for the AHOP private, as we call it, for a total of $18 
million, which should lever, we estimate, about $1 billion 
of private sector capital that otherwise we would have to 
tax people for. 


I heard your comments, Senator Grosart, on that. By 
this interest rate reduction we simply lever money from 
the private sector, the private lenders, who have indicated 
considerable interest in this, so we can negotiate at the 
lowest interest rate they could afford to lend at. We have 
to watch that very carefully, because it is part of our job, 
and also what the client group can pay and still get a rent 
that is at a figure they can afford, which we estimate 
would be between 22 and 25 per cent of income, as a goal 
and a requirement under the program. 


Senator Carter: May I ask a supplementary question? 
Are approved lenders limited to private money, or can 
they also come and get money from CMHC? 


Hon. Mr. Danson: The approved lenders do not borrow 
from CMHC. Our clients borrow from CMHC, so this gives 
the building industry a choice of going to the approved 
lenders—the private lenders—or, in some cases, to us 
where our programs are direct, like AHOP, and the public 
housing, where the funding is direct. The approved lend- 
ers are people we insure under the act, but they do not get 
money from us. 


Senator Carter: How about the rates they charge? Is 
there any limit, or is this just determined by the market? 


Hon. Mr. Danson: If I understand you, Senator Carter, 
you mean the rate at which starts are made, or do you 
mean the rate of interest? I am sorry, but whenever people 
talk “rates” to me, I think of rates of housing starts. 


Senator Carter: Rates of interest. 


Hon. Mr. Danson: This is something we will monitor 
very closely. It has to be at the very bottom end of the 
interest market. This is the rea] market we are dealing 
with. We are not going to be in a position of supporting 
higher rates than would normally be the case otherwise. It 
is getting down to the lower end of that market, which is 
still attractive to investment funds. The rate might then 
be 10% per cent, but the most that one client could pay 
might be 9 or 9% per cent. I do not like to use specific 
figures because they will vary in each case, but that 
difference in spread is what we are interested in. It is then 
possible for a person to buy a home, build a home or rent 
accommodation. But we do not look at that amount of 22 to 
25 per cent of income as a desirable standard. 


Senator Neiman: Mr. Chairman, the minister knows 
that I have had the opportunity on occasion of attending 
on his behalf, or on behalf of his department, at openings 
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of senior citizen’s homes and homes for handicapped 
people. I might say that these are always very satisfying 
occasions because you feel that the federal government 
touches on and enters very directly into the lives of the 
citizens of Canada, and always with happy results. 


My concern today is really with the handicapped people. 
I have mentioned this to the minister before, but I wonder 
if it is a stated, stipulated policy of his department that 
any public building to which it advances funds will have 
the proper facilities to enable handicapped people to 
enter—that is, for access to doorways, elevators, and facili- 
ties such as that. I also wonder, when money is advanced 
to public housing, whether it is done on the understanding 
that a certain amount of public housing will be provided 
or modified for the benefit of handicapped people. 


Hon. Mr. Danson: Mr. Chairman, Senator Neiman and I 
have indeed discussed this, and I am pleased to say that as 
a result of our discussions I have learned of a rather 
comprehensive program in this respect, and of a publica- 
tion for people who build multiple family dwellings espe- 
cially, which indicates the best standards for the hand- 
icapped, with particular reference to wheelchair patients. I 
would be delighted to see that you get a copy of that, 
Senator Neiman. I should have sent you one anyway— 
perhaps I have, but I am not sure. 


The other important factor is that whenever it is a 
question of multi-family dwellings being built from now 
on with CMHC financing, there is a requirement to 
accommodate wheelchair patients and to have ramps and 
proper access for them. Beyond our own direct lending— 
this is not easy to control, but we are encouraging it—it is 
quite incredible how much response there is to it. It seems 
to be a natural development that has been taking place in 
the last couple of years. You find that the ramps and 
doorways are being put in. It really does not mean much 
more than that, as long as people like yourself think about 
it and remind us. I do not want to call Mr. Teron a 
developer in the normal sense, but I am sure he is one of 
the leading and dynamic people in the field, and I imagine 
developers would agree that this is something that could 
be done very simply when it is thought about, and people 
are thinking about it. It applies to bathrooms, and things 
of that nature. That is being done, and that is a 
requirement. 


The Chairman: Are there any other questions of a 
general nature? If not we will stand clause 1. 


Shall clause 2 carry? 


Senator Flynn: I am wondering what “less two” means 
in clause 2? 


Mr. Danson: Mr. Chairman and senators, I am always 
startled when someone asks me what legislation means. 


Senator Grosart: It is an unfair question. 


Hon. Mr. Danson: I am one of the non-lawyers in the 
Commons, and in the Cabinet. In this case this is very 
specific. The act, in that section, contains the words “per 
cent” in error after the word “two”. For example, a mort- 
gage rate correction of 8 per cent less two produces a 
reduction of .16. This results in a rate of 7.84, whereas a 
reduction of the straight two which would result in 6 per 


cent. So we have managed in this case to eliminate some 
confusion, I hope. 


@ (1150) 
The Chairman: Shall clause 2 carry? 
Hon. Senators: Carried. 
The Chairman: Shall clause 3 carry? 


Senator Grosart: I wonder, Mr. Minister, if you would 
indicate to us the current status of the mortgage insurance 
fund? It appears that you are requiring more money in 
that fund, and yet it seems to be solvent on an actuarial 
basis. 


Hon. Mr. Danson: Indeed, senator, it is very solid. I 
believe the reserves in that fund are now in the range of 
$400 million. This was built up over a period of time. It is 
run on a sound actuarial basis, and this is believed to be 
what is needed to protect the outstanding exposure that 
exists now. Even though the rate of default is not all that 
high, we have to be prepared in case we run into a period 
of economic recession, which I doubt will happen under 
the current government. Even though CMHC is non-politi- 
cal, they have to be prepared for a change of government. 


Senator Grosart: Would the minister indicate the rate 
of default—that is, foreclosures, powers of sale and so on? 
I should like to know the percentage of the defaults that 
have had to be covered by the insurance fund over the 
years, or in one particular year? 


Hon. Mr. Danson: I am just getting that information. I 
have it in front of me, but the print is too fine for me to 
read. Perhaps you would allow me a moment. I think I can 
come back with that answer a little later, if you do not 
mind. 


The Chairman: Shall clause 3 carry? 
Hon. Senators: Carried. 
The Chairman: Shall clause 4 carry? 


Senator Asselin: Would the minister explain why there 
is a mention of a maximum of $25 billion in clause 4? 
There we see the words “.... been issued under this Act 
shall not exceed twenty-five billion dollars.” Why is that? 


Hon. Mr. Danson: Mr. Chairman, this is to accommo- 
date the accumulated insured lending of the approved 
lenders. I think under the last revision it was increased 
from $15 billion to $19 billion. We are not quite at that 
level yet, but we are reaching it now, so it is necessary to 
increase it to accommodate any other possible loan insur- 
ance obligations we might have before new amendments 
come through again. This allows us to incur obligations up 
to $25 billion, which is an accumulated or total amount. 


Senator Grosart: At what level does that fund stand 
now? You are asking to go from $19 to $25 billion, and I 
understand the obligations are nowhere close to that yet. 
You have lots of leeway at the moment, so I am wondering 
why you are asking for this extra leeway of $6 billion? 


Hon. Mr. Danson: I am just getting the precise figure. 
My recollection—because I was asked this question in 
committee—is that it is around $17 billion. But this is 
being looked up for a precise figure now. 


Senator Grosart: I think it is less than that. 
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Hon. Mr. Danson: From the figures I have here now we 
are running an overdraft. It is at $19.233 billion. But that is 
normal when I get into a portfolio. 


Senator Grosart: Is it the actual status at the moment 
that you have an overdraft? I ask this because it is quite 
contrary to the information given earlier. 


Hon. Mr. Danson: I shall have to get that information 
for you. That is our insured loan limit. I have a recollec- 
tion, from the information we had before, that we are 
running at about $17 billion. If you have other informa- 
tion, then I would really like to check that—not only for 
you, senator, but for my own information as well. We will 
get that information along with the percentage of loss 
under mortgage insurance. 


The Chairman: Shall clause 4 carry? 
Hon. Senators: Carried. 
The Chairman: Shall clause 5 carry? 


Senator Grosart: Perhaps the minister would explain 
the purpose of the amendment made by clause 5. 


Hon. Mr. Danson: Mr. Chairman, clause 5 is a new 
amendment to authorize the corporation to make pay- 
ments to owners of rental housing projects who obtain 
loans from approved lenders. This is part of the heart of 
the bill. If the owners have entered into an agreement 
with the corporation under which they have agreed to 
comply with certain provisions with respect to the opera- 
tion of the project, including a provision with respect to 
rentals to be charged,—which you, Senator Grosart, I 
believe, referred to as rent control; and it is that in effect, 
but it is a voluntary agreement between the owner and the 
corporation because they are getting public funds—we ask 
that they enter into a rental agreement to make certain 
that the project is not being used for people who do not 
need the rental subsidy. There is also provision precluding 
the sale of a project without the consent of the corpora- 
tion, except under such terms and conditions as the corpo- 
ration may provide. This is the essence of it. 


In the case of home owners you can give it directly to 
the home owner, but in this case we have to give it to the 
borrower who is borrowing from the approved lender. This 
is the leverage factor, and for that he has to undertake 
these obligations. We are dealing with something in the 
range of $18 million. If I came before you with a program 
to spend even $100 million, it would seem like a fantastic 
program, but here, even though we are only talking about 
$18 million, I think everyone does appreciate the magni- 
tude of the funds that can be borrowed from the private 
sector for housing. 


Senator Hicks: As I read the section, it will apply to 
existing rental housing projects as well. The introductory 
paragraph says: 

—enter into an agreement with any person who is or 
proposes to become an owner of a rental housing 
project— 
Does the minister envisage that a good many existing 
rental projects will now become eligible for payments 
under this clause, if they will subject themselves to appro- 
priate controls that will be prescribed by the provisions of 
this clause and by regulations under the act? 


(Senator Grosart.] 
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Hon. Mr. Danson: Mr. Chairman and Senator Hicks, 
normally what we are trying to stimulate here is new 
housing. But there are cases, particularly with respect to 
non-profit groups and people who are trying to generate 
housing or reduce rents—for example, last week in Mont- 
real we were working on the rehabilitation of some places, 
and in Toronto as well—for special types of client groups, 
such as the deprived or the handicapped, where they can 
buy an existing building, fix it up and regenerate it for 
low-income people. But the main thrust of this particular 
legislation is towards new rental starts. 


@ (1200) 
Senator Hicks: But the wording is rather general. 


Hon. Mr. Danson: Yes, this gives us an opportunity to 
exercise the wisdom and discretion for which the corpora- 
tion is noted. 


Senator Buckwold: I should like to ask a question 
related to section 14.1(2), which reads: 


An agreement entered into under subsection (1) 
shall provide that 


(a) the rentals to be charged by the owner of the 
rental housing project shall be rentals that the Cor- 
poration deems to be fair and reasonable having 
regard to the probable family income of the lessees 
of each family housing unit; 


What will be the mechanics of this in the event that 
tenants and incomes change? Will this be a percentage of 
the income that the developer or the owner will set, or will 
it be done on each individual basis, meaning that each 
time a tenant moves there must be a negotiation? 


Hon. Mr. Danson: Mr. Chairman, the intention is to 
maintain this at 25 per cent or less of the tenant’s income. 
Mechanics for it exist and forms have to be dealt with by 
the landlord and the corporation with respect to entry for 
new tenants. An audit also takes place each year during 
the first phase and every second year during the second 
phase. With respect to the limited dividend, we can easily 
check that on an annual basis by means of an inspection 
carried out by the corporation to make certain that the 
landlord is meeting his commitments and that the tenants 
are at those lower rent levels. 


Senator Buckwold: In other words, you are saying that 
each time there is a change of tenants, the landlord must 
go through the procedure of determining the rent for the 
individual unit? 


Hon. Mr. Danson: Yes. The corporation sets the rates 
that can be charged, but each tenant must be assessed on 
that basis. This is audited and it is not a rigid procedure. 


Senator Buckwold: This appears to involve a physical 
problem from the point of view of a landlord. Are you not 
introducing difficult administrative procedures which 
might leave an apartment or home vacant for a period of 
time during which the Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation decides whether to approve or otherwise? 


Hon. Mr. Danson: Yes, Senator Buckwold, it does 
appear to be complex, but we want to make certain that 
our subsidy is passed through to the tenant. We have had 
experience with this. Limited dividend accommodation is 
not new, but the most recent experience was when I came 
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to this portfolio and we did a test run with $50 million for 
rental accommodation and the landlords were quite recep- 
tive to it. I must say, however, that they would rather have 
it without those strings attached. It does create an 
administrative burden, but it has been honoured and has 
worked. In the process we have been able to ensure that 
that pass-through does take place. I do not suggest for one 
moment that there are not cases in which it is not perfect. 
However, were we to attempt to reach perfection we might 
establish an unacceptable bureaucratic procedure. It 
seems to have worked quite well. 


Senator Buckwold: I only hope that some type of gener- 
alized agreement could be arranged to make it easier for 
landlords to rent their apartments and for tenants to enter 
them as soon as possible. 


Hon. Mr. Danson: I do not believe that this has caused 
any delays. However, it is an interesting point, and I 
would like to discuss it further with my officials. I shall 
endeavour to obtain a more comprehensive answer for you 
with respect to those mechanics, Senator Buckwold, and 
forward it to you. 


If I may now, Mr. Chairman, I have some information 
with respect to Senator Grosart’s question. In 1974 claims 
against the fund were $18 million. They fluctuate rather 
widely through the years. During 1973 the claims amount- 
ed to $40.1 million; in 1972, to $29.3 million; in 1971, to $7.4 
million; and in 1970 to $2.7 million. The amount remained 
in that low range until as far back as 1966, when it 
increased to $10.4 million. The cumulative claims since 
1954 totalled $181.4 million. 


Senator Grosart: Could I ask what percentage of that 
might have been recovered? I take it that that represents 
the gross claims, but the amount recovered by the corpora- 
tion on repossession would have to be subtracted. 


Hon. Mr. Danson: Yes, Mr. Chairman, there is a very 
high percentage of recovery by resale. This is, fortunately, 
easier when resale can be made on recovery. In many 
cases, particularly in the multiple family units, we have 
retained ownership and acted as a landlord. This is not a 
role we seek, incidentally, and we will endeavour to get 
out of it. 


Senator Carter: Mr. Chairman, I am not sure that I have 
the details accurately, as I am speaking from memory. If I 
recollect correctly, in his budget the Minister of Finance 
announced some tax concessions to private investors in 
new housing subject to the regulations established by 
CMHC. They would be permitted to write off some of that 
private investment against personal income tax. Perhaps 
the minister would correct me if I am wrong. If that is the 
case, is it related to this legislation? 


Hon. Mr. Danson: No, Senator Carter, it does not apply 
to this legislation. That is legislation of the Minister of 
Finance under the registered home ownership savings 
plan, which we welcome because we hope it will channel 
much more investment funds into the housing field. 


Senator Carter: But it does not relate to this legislation? 
Hon. Mr. Danson: No. 

The Chairman: Clause 5. Shall clause 5 carry? 

Hon. Senators: Carried. 


The Chairman: Clause 6. Shall clause 6 carry? 
Hon. Senators: Carried. 
The Chairman: Clause 7. Shall clause 7 carry? 
Hon. Senators: Carried. 
The Chairman: Clause 8. Shall clause 8 carry? 
Hon. Senators: Carried. 


Senator Flynn: With respect to Part II, perhaps the 
minister would like to give a word of explanation of what 
is contemplated by this program of acquisition of land? 


Hon. Mr. Danson: Yes, Senator Flynn. This is a new 
section and it enables the corporation to purchase land 
and lease to non-profit or cooperative associations or cor- 
porations. This is an option to the 10 per cent forgiveness 
which applied previously. It relates to especially high land 
costs, such as those in major cities where non-profit corpo- 
rations or cooperatives wish to build. It enables the client 
to prefer this as an option. The corporation would then 
apply a lease-back at what would be considered to be a fair 
rental. In some cases it might be $1, or 1 per cent, and in 
other cases considerably more. It would depend on what 
would provide an economic rent in the project. 


Senator Flynn: The corporation would only lease the 
land, rather than resell it. 


Hon. Mr. Danson: No, it remains the property of the 
Crown and CMHC in perpetuity. The land lease may be 
for 50 or 60 years, but the title would remain that of the 
corporation. 


Senator Flynn: It would be a kind of emphyteutic lease; 
is that how you would describe it? What would happen to 
the building erected on the land leased by the corporation? 
Does it continue to be the property of the corporation at 
the expiration of the lease? 


@ (1210) 


Hon. Mr. Danson: In essence, as a non-lawyer, I under- 
stand the building would become part of the land. The 
intention is to have leases for a time that allows an 
economic amortization. At the end of that time, another 
judgment is made, according to the economic and social 
conditions of the time. It might remain as it is, or it might 
be recycled to another use or a new type of housing, or 
there could be some other use. It is in the public domain at 
that time. 


Senator Flynn: There would be an obligation for the 
lessor to build on it, and at the end of the lease it becomes 
the property of the owner of the land. 


Hon. Mr. Danson: I was not familiar with the terms, 
Senator Flynn. Thank you. 


Senator Cook: We have had a lot of experience in 
Newfoundland with this type of lease. We found that as 
the lease began to run out, there was difficulty in making 
the lessee keep the buildings in good repair. Have you 
given any consideration to that matter? As the lease 
begins to run out, and the building reverts to the landlord, 
there is no incentive on the part of the tenant to keep it in 
good repair, and you end up with large sections of slum 
land. In Newfoundland the landlord was forced to renew 
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the lease at an economic rent, in which case the lessee 
maintained the building. 


Hon. Mr. Danson: In this case, we have not yet had the 
experience which the former oldest colony has had. In our 
arrangements with the lessee, we have provision for 
negotiation or renegotiation 10 or 15 years before the time 
the lease expires, in order that they may declare their 
intention on it. That is determined in advance. So, indeed, 
the situation does not occur. We are talking primarily of 
non-profit and cooperative groups. They usually have a 
different interest than that of a landlord. 


Senator MclIlraith: Honourable senators, at the conclu- 
sion of the second reading debate Senator Manning asked 
a question. I notice he is not in the chamber at present. I 
undertook to answer the question during the committee 
stage. I believe the question has been fully answered in 
the replies given to Senator Flynn’s questions. 


The Chairman: Shall clause 8 carry? 
Hon. Senators: Carried. 

The Chairman: Shall clause 9 carry? 
Hon. Senators: Carried. 

The Chairman: Shall clause 10 carry? 


Senator Grosart: This is the maximum liability clause. I 
am not questioning the increase from $600 million to $650 
million. I wonder if the minister would explain the neces- 
sity for this kind of clause, which, in effect, says that 
when the aggregate of the loans by the corporation has 
reached a certain level, no one else who has lent money 
under the provisions of the act will have a claim. How 
would people who are contemplating lending money under 
the act know that the limit had been reached? What would 
happen? 


Hon. Mr. Danson: Basically it is a provision to impose a 
limit, so that we have to come back to Parliament for 
further expansion or approval. This is a clarifying amend- 
ment, to some extent, by inserting the word “any” in the 
phrase “in respect of loss.” The aggregate principal 
amount of guaranteed home improvement loans and guar- 
anteed home extension loans payable under this section is 
increased from $600 million to $650 million. We are up to 
$591 million now. 


May I take the opportunity to refer to a previous ques- 
tion, in answer to which I said we are overdrawn? I meant 
we are overdrawn in respect of commitments, not expendi- 
ture; but we are getting very close to the limit. 


The Chairman: Shall clause 10 carry? 
Hon. Senators: Carried. 
The Chairman: Shall clause 11 carry? 
Hon. Senators: Carried. 
The Chairman: Shall clause 12 carry? 
Hon. Senators: Carried. 
The Chairman: Shall clause 13 carry? 
Hon. Senators: Carried. 
The Chairman: Shall clause 14 carry? 


Hon. Senators: Carried. 
(Senator Cook. ] 


The Chairman: Shall clause 15 carry? 
Hon. Senators: Carried. 
The Chairman: Shall clause 16 carry? 


Senator Flynn: The minister has already commented on 
these loans for sewerage projects. The minister has 
answered questions on this matter. 


The Chairman: Shall clause 16 carry? 
Hon. Senators: Carried. 


The Chairman: Should we revert to clause 1? Shall 
clause 1 carry? 


Senator Grosart: There was some reference to existing 
legislation which will expire on March 31. Could the min- 
ister inform us what legislation it is, involved in this area, 
that will expire on March 31? 


Hon. Mr. Danson: This is the forgiveness portion of the 
sewage treatment loans. As you are aware, this has been 
limited to the sanitary sewers. This legislation adds the 
storm sewers, but it removes the deadline of March 31 on 
the forgiveness provisions of the sewage treatment loans. 
There is a cut-off date on the new aspect of it, which is the 
storm sewers. In providing a reasonable period of time, 
five years, we have a chance to reassess it. If it is working 
successfully, presumably we would remove any restric- 
tions there; if not, it gives us an opportunity to look at it 
again. 


Senator Grosart: Would the minister describe briefly 
the degree of public protection provided by the warranty 
provisions? 


Hon. Mr. Danson: The warranty is not covered in these 
amendments, but I would be pleased to comment on it. 


Senator Grosart: It is covered in the amounts required. 


Hon. Mr. Danson: This is an independent group which 
has been established after long negotiation so that no one 
group dominates it. A great deal of initiative was taken by 
the industry itself through HUDAC, the Housing and 
Urban Development Association of Canada, who were 
obviously concerned about those in the industry who were 
not meeting high standards, and also to satisfy concerns 
among home purchasers. 


It was thought by many that, as this is largely a provin- 
cial jurisdiction, we had to consult with our provincial 
colleagues. They had to arrange separate provincial deal- 
ings. It would seem to be generally accepted that there 
should not be one group that would be in control. 


It was a rather protracted negotiation, which resulted in 
the establishment of an advisory council of 35 members— 
ten from the provinces; three from the federal govern- 
ment; 13 from the Housing and Urban Development Asso- 
ciation of Canada, one of whom is in the home manufac- 
turing field; one from the suppliers; two from the lenders; 
one from the mortgage insurers; and, most importantly, 
five representing the Consumers Association of Canada, 
which we were particularly interested in seeing satisfied. I 
believe that totals 35. The first meeting of this council will 
take place on April 11 in Ottawa. It is an independent 
council without domination by anyone. We are acting as 
host in the sense of bringing them together, but the inter- 
ests of all parties will be fully respected. 
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Senator Grosart: I have a final question, Mr. Chairman. 
Would the minister indicate how serious, or otherwise, is 
the problem of these LD units that have come back into 
the hands of the department? 


Hon. Mr. Danson: I have just been handed some figures, 
Senator Grosart, which indicate that out of 91,533 limited 
dividend units that have been built under section 15, a 
total of 9,123 have come back to us, which is under 10 per 
cent. These units, of course, have remained in operation. 
Some of them required refurbishing. We are operating 
them in many cases, and we will also consider selling them 
to private investors. 


The Chairman: Clause 1. Shall clause 1 carry? 
Hon. Senators: Carried. 

The Chairman: Shall the title of the bill carry? 
Hon. Senators: Carried. 


The Chairman: Honourable senators, on your behalf I 
thank the minister and his officials for the very helpful 
information they have given us. 


Shall I report the bill without amendment? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


The Hon. the Speaker: The sitting is resumed. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Senator Bourget: Madam Speaker, the Committee of 
the Whole, to which was referred Bill C-46, to amend the 
National Housing Act, has considered the said bill and has 
the honour to report the same without amendment. 


THIRD READING 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the third time? 


Senator MclIlraith: With leave of the Senate, now. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators have heard 
the motion. Is there unanimous consent? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, I should just like 
to put on record that the exercise of the Committee of the 
Whole has been rather interesting and beneficial. I suggest 
we might use it again. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear. 


The Hon. the Speaker: It is moved by the Honourable 
Senator MclIlraith, seconded by the Honourable Senator 
Cook, that this bill be now read the third time. Is it your 
pleasure, honourable senators, to adopt the motion? 

Hon. Senators: Agreed. 

Motion agreed to and bill read third time and passed. 

The Senate adjourned during pleasure. 


At 5.45 p.m. the sitting was resumed. 


ROYAL ASSENT 


NOTICE 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that the 
following communication had been received: 


GOVERNMENT HousE 
OTTAWA 


March 26, 1975 
Madam, 

I have the honour to inform you that the Honour- 
able Wishart F. Spence, O.B.E., Puisne Judge of the 
Supreme Court of Canada, in his capacity as Deputy 
Governor General, will proceed to the Senate Cham- 
ber today, the 26th day of March, at 5.45 p.m. for the 
purpose of giving Royal Assent to certain bills. 


I have the honour to be, 
Madam, 

Your obedient servant. 
André Garneau 
Brigadier General 
Administrative Secretary to the 
Governor General 


The Honourable 
The Speaker of the Senate, 
Ottawa. 


DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Senator Langlois tabled: 


Copies of a statement entitled “James Bay Hydro- 
Electric Project” relating to environmental concerns 
and recommendations for protection and enhancement 
measures, dated March 24, 1975. 


OFFICIAL LANGUAGES 
REPORT OF COMMISSIONER TABLED 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, I have the 
honour to table the Report of the Commissioner of Offi- 
cial Languages covering the period from April 1, 1973 to 
December 31, 1974, pursuant to section 34(2) of the Offi- 
cial Languages Act, Chapter 0-2, R.S.C., 1970. 


IMMIGRATION POLICY 


SPECIAL JOINT COMMITTEE—CHANGE IN COMMONS 
MEMBERSHIP 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 
sage had been received from the House of Commons to 
acquaint the Senate that the name of Mr. Orlikow has 
been substituted for that of Mr. Brewin on the list of 
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members appointed to serve on the Special Joint Commit- 
tee on Immigration Policy. 


BUSINESS OF THE SENATE 
Leave having been given to revert to Notices of Motions: 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, with leave of 
the Senate and notwithstanding rule 45(1)(g), I move that 
when the Senate adjourns today it do stand adjourned 
until Tuesday, April 8, 1975 at 8 o’clock in the evening. 


Honourable senators, before the question is put, I should 
like to give a brief outline of what we can expect when the 
Senate resumes after the Easter adjournment. 


As honourable senators will have noted, there are three 
bills from the other place on the Order Paper for second 
reading, namely: Bill C-48, to amend the Railway Act; Bill 
C-33, respecting the export from Canada of cultural prop- 
erty and the import into Canada of cultural property 
illegally exported from foreign states; and Bill C-26, to 
amend the Civil Service Insurance Act. We will proceed 
with these bills on the evening of Tuesday, April 8, and 
then continue with other items on the Order Paper. It is 
expected that Bill C-13, to amend the Northern Canada 
Power Commission Act, and Bill C-19, the two-price wheat 
bill, will have reached us by the time the Senate resumes 
on April 8. 


With respect to the committee, it is difficult at this time 
to give a complete schedule for the first week after the 
adjournment. However, I understand that the Special 
Joint Committee on Immigration Policy will meet at 9:30 
a.m. on April 8, and on the same day at 2 p.m. there will be 
a meeting of the Standing Senate Committee on Legal and 
Constitutional Affairs to consider Bill C-43, to amend the 
Law Reform Commission Act. Also at 2 p.m. on that day 
the Standing Senate Committee on Agriculture will meet 
to consider the annual submission of the Canadian Feder- 
ation of Agriculture. 


So far there are no committee meetings scheduled for 
Wednesday, April 9, but on Thursday, April 10, the Stand- 
ing Senate Committee on National Finance will meet at 
9:30 a.m. to continue its study of the Manpower Division of 


the Department of Manpower and Immigration, and the 
Special Joint Committee on Immigration Policy will meet 
at 3:30 p.m. on that day. 


Motion agreed to. 


LEGAL AND CONSTITUTIONAL AFFAIRS 
COMMITTEE AUTHORIZED TO SIT DURING ADJOURNMENTS OF 
THE SENATE 

Senator Langlois, with leave of the Senate and notwith- 
standing rule 45(1) (i), moved: 


That the Standing Senate Committee on Legal and 
Constitutional Affairs have power to sit during 
adjournments of the Senate. 


Motion agreed to. 
The Senate adjourned during pleasure. 


At 6 p.m. the sitting was resumed. 
The Senate adjourned during pleasure. 


ROYAL ASSENT 


The Honourable Wishart F. Spence, O.B.E., Puisne 
Judge of the Supreme Court of Canada, Deputy of His 
Excellency the Governor General, having come and being 
seated at the foot of the Throne, and the House of Com- 
mons having been summoned, and being come with their 
Speaker, the Honourable the Deputy of His Excellency the 
Governor General was pleased to give the Royal Assent to 
the following bill: 

An Act to amend the National Housing Act. 

The House of Commons withdrew. 

The Honourable the Deputy of His Excellency the Gov- 
ernor General was pleased to retire. 


The sitting of the Senate was resumed. 
The Senate adjourned until Tuesday, April 8, at 8 p.m. 
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Tuesday, April 8, 1975 


The Senate met at 8 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 


Prayers. 
IMMIGRATION POLICY 
SPECIAL JOINT COMMITTEE—CHANGE IN COMMONS 
MEMBERSHIP 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 
sage had been received from the House of Commons to 
acquaint the Senate that the name of Mr. Brewin has been 
substituted for that of Mr. Orlikow on the list of members 
appointed to serve on the Special Joint Committee on 
Immigration Policy. 


DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Senator Perrault tabled: 


Report of the Canadian Livestock Feed Board for 
the crop year ended July 31, 1974, including its 
accounts and financial statement certified by the 
Auditor General for the fiscal year ended March 31, 
1974, pursuant to section 22 of the Livestock Feed 
Assistance Act, Chapter L-9, R.S.C., 1970. 


Copies of Report entitled: “Price Effects—Removal 
of Federal Sales Tax on Clothing and Footwear’, 
issued by the Department of Consumer and Corporate 
Affairs. 


Capital Budget of Atomic Energy of Canada Lim- 
ited for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1976, pursu- 
ant to section 70(2) of the Financial Administration 
Act, Chapter F-10, R.S.C., 1970, together with a copy of 
Order in Council P.C. 1975-527, dated March 6, 1975, 
approving same. 

Report of the Anti-dumping Tribunal for the year 
ended December 31, 1974, pursuant to section 32 of the 
Anti-dumping Act, Chapter A-15, R.S.C., 1970. 

Report on operations under the Bretton Woods 
Agreements Act and the International Development 
Association Act for the year ended December 31, 1974, 
pursuant to section 7 of the first-mentioned Act, 
Chapter B-9, and section 5 of the latter Act, Chapter 
I-21, R.S.C., 1970. 


Report of the Canada Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion, including its accounts and financial statements 
certified by the Auditor General, for the year ended 
December 31, 1974, pursuant to section 46 of the 
Canada Deposit Insurance Corporation Act, Chapter 
C-3, R.S.C., 1970. 

Capital Budget of the Royal Canadian Mint for the 
year ending December 31, 1975, pursuant to section 
70(2) of the Financial Administration Act, Chapter 
F-10, R.S.C., 1970, together with copy of Order in 


Council P.C. 1975-574, dated March 13, 1975, approving 
same. 


Report of Statistics Canada entitled “Private and 
Public Investment in Canada, Outlook 1975’, dated 
April 1975, published by authority of the Minister of 
Industry, Trade and Commerce. 

Copies of Report of the Minister of Justice, pursu- 
ant to section 3 of the Canadian Bill of Rights, with 
reference to Bill S-10, intituled: “An Act to amend the 
Feeds Act”. 

Report of the Tax Review Board for the year ended 
December 31, 1974, pursuant to section 17 of the Tax 
Review Board Act, Chapter 11, Statutes of Canada, 
1970-71-72. 

Report of The Canadian Wheat Board for the crop 
year ended July 31, 1974, including its financial state- 
ments certified by the Auditors, pursuant to section 
7(2) of the Canadian Wheat Board Act, Chapter C-12, 
R.S.C., 1970. 

Copies of Tables relating to the breakdown of the 
cost of fertilizer production, issued by the Department 
of Agriculture. 


LAW REFORM COMMISSION ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—REPORT OF COMMITTEE 


Senator Goldenberg, Chairman of the Standing Senate 
Committee on Legal and Constitutional Affairs, reported 
that the committee had considered Bill C-43, to amend the 
Law Reform Commission Act, and had directed that the 
bill be reported without amendment. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the third time? 


Senator Perrault moved that the bill be placed on the 
Orders of the Day for third reading at the next sitting. 
Motion agreed to. 


AGRICULTURE 
CHANGE IN COMMITTEE MEMBERSHIP 


Senator Petten, with leave of the Senate and notwith- 
standing rule 45(1) (i), moved: 

That the name of the Honourable Senator McDonald 
be substituted for that of the Honourable Senator 
Benidickson on the list of senators serving on the 
Standing Senate Committee on Agriculture. 


Senator Flynn: Have you consulted Senator Argue? Is 
there unanimous consent? 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is there unanimious consent, 
honourable senators? 
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Hon. Senators: Agreed. 
Motion agreed to. 


UNITED NATIONS PEACEKEEPING FORCE 
METHOD OF DEALING WITH PENSION BENEFITS OF 


DEPENDANTS OF CANADIAN SOLDIER KILLED IN CYPRUS— 
QUESTION 


Senator O’Leary: Honourable senators, I would like to 
ask a question of the Leader of the Government. Could he 
tell the house whether in the case of the Canadian soldier 
killed in Cyprus last week his pension to his widow or 
whatever other pensions his dependants may be entitled 
to will be paid by the so-called army of the United Nations 
or by the people and the Government of Canada? I believe 
the people of Canada are a little confused in this respect 
and would like to have the facts. 


Senator Perrault: I would think that the pension would 
be paid by Canada. However, I will take the question as 
notice and attempt to provide an answer for the honour- 
able senator as soon as possible and as completely as 
possible. 


RAILWAY ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING 


Hon. Eric Cook moved the second reading of Bill C-48, 
to amend the Railway Act. 


He said: Honourable senators, Bill C-48, being an act to 
amend the Railway Act, is a short bill. It has only one 
purpose. In view of this fact, one wonders why, when it 
was read a first time in the other place on December 19, 
1974, it did not receive third reading until March 21, 1975, a 
period of three months. However, having read the debate 
in the other place, and the proceedings of their Transport 
and Communications Committee, it is apparent— 


Senator Flynn: It was sidelined. 


Senator Cook: Oh, I see. Well, while it was being con- 
sidered, it is apparent that some honourable members 
seized the opportunity to air their complaints against our 
railways, even though their complaints had nothing what- 
ever to do with the subject matter of the bill itself. I 
merely make this observation in passing to possibly fore- 
stall those of my colleagues from the East and the West 
who may wish to deal with issues beyond the scope of the 
bill. It is hard not to dwell on the many terrible problems 
which arise daily in our regions because of the tariffs 
imposed by the railways, not to speak of the terribly poor 
service from which we may suffer. However, I just wish to 
point out that my duty tonight is to try to explain the bill, 
and should the debate wander away from the principles of 
the bill itself, I cannot promise to attempt to explain or 
defend the operations of the different railway systems. 

This legislation is a direct result of the western prov- 
inces expressing a wish for such legislation. This is yet 
another example of an attentive Liberal government 
responding to the wishes of a particular region. 


As you know, at the Western Economic Opportunities 
Conference, the Prime Minister promised the western 
provinces disclosure of railway costs on a confidential 


(The Hon. the Speaker. ] 


basis. However, the legislation is not restricted to the 
western provinces but has been extended to apply to all 
provinces in an effort to put all Canadians on an equal 
footing. 

Until now, the railways have not had to disclose the 
financial details of their operations unless the Canadian 
Transport Commission decided specifically that disclosure 
was in the public interest. The passage of this bill would 
make provision of such information, on a confidential 
basis, mandatory. Such information has, in the past, been 
made available to the Federal-Provincial Committee on 
Western Transport when needed for major studies. The 
federal government, through the Canadian Transport 
Commission, has also, since the Western Economic Oppor- 
tunities Conference, arranged for cost information to be 
provided to the provinces for the purpose of policy 
making. However, ministers from the West have pressed 
to have cost disclosure provisions included in the Railway 
Act, and therefore the purpose of this legislation is to 
ensure that the federal government will be able to contin- 
ue to fufill its commitments in this regard to the prov- 
inces. Of course, the legislation we are considering today 
is primarily an interim measure which would be supersed- 
ed when a transportation information act is introduced to 
take in the whole transportation system, including all 
modes. 


The sections to be added to the Railway Act are: section 
331.1, which is a direct result of the Western Economic 
Opportunities Conference and provides for disclosure of 
railway cost information to a province on a confidential 
basis. Cost is defined as the cost of “transportation ser- 
vices and operations” or “costs of a specified movement of 
a specified commodity,” such as a carload of cattle from 
Calgary to Toronto. 


Section 331.2 stipulates that the minister also has the 
right to obtain such information from a railway company. 
While this provision does not spring from the Western 
Economic Opportunities Conference commitment, it can 
be readily appreciated that the minister should be able to 
obtain information which the provinces can obtain. 


In section 331.3 we recognize our responsibility to the 
railways and stipulate that cost information cannot be 
communicated or published other than to the concerned 
ministers and public servants in the federal and provincial 
governments. However, the section goes on to say that 
such information furnished to the federal or provincial 
governments may be published if it is relevant to a pro- 
ceeding under specified acts. 


Section 331.4, the final section, is designed to ensure 
compliance by the railway companies on a request from 
the minister. Upon failure to comply, the minister may 
turn to section 82 of the National Transportation Act. 

The minister, under section 82 of that act, may summon 
witnesses, enforce their attendance and compel them to 
produce any materials or testimony required, as is the case 
with any court in civil actions. 

Honourable senators, I commend the bill to your 
attention. 


@ (2010) 


Hon. Jacques Flynn: Honourable senators, as Senator 
Cook has indicated in his explanation of the bill, C-48 
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deals with some rather technical subject matters. The 
main purpose of the bill, of course, is to force railway 
companies to produce evidence when needed in the public 
interest. As Senator Cook further indicated, the other 
place took a good deal of time in dealing with it. 


In order to hasten consideration of this bill by the 
Senate, I feel it should be read a second time now, follow- 
ing which it can be referred to the Standing Senate Com- 
mittee on Transport and Communications, where it can be 
dealt with much more thoroughly. 


Motion agreed to and bill read second time. 


REFERRED TO COMMITTEE 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the third time? 


Senator Cook moved that the bill be referred to the 
Standing Senate Committee on Transport and Communi- 
cations. 


Motion agreed to. 


CULTURAL PROPERTY EXPORT AND IMPORT BILL 
SECOND READING—DEBATE ADJOURNED 


Hon. Maurice Lamontagne moved the second reading 
of Bill C-33, respecting the export from Canada of cultural 
property and the import into Canada of cultural property 
illegally exported from foreign states. 

[Translation] 


He said: Honourable senators, I am pleased to sponsor 
this bill for I am thus reverting to the subject which was 
of considerable interest to me as Secretary of State. When 
I assumed that responsibility in February 1964, for the 
first time all federal cultural institutions were placed 
under the authority of one minister. The Department of 
the Secretary of State thus became an actual department 
of cultural affairs. 


That administrative reorganization made way for the 
development and enforcement of a more aggressive and 
better co-ordinated federal cultural policy. In the past ten 
years, under the leadership of my successors, that policy 
has kept growing and acquired new dimensions. Such 
progress had become necessary, for it has become increas- 
ingly obvious that affluent and post-industrial societies 
like ours have to insist on the quality of life if they are to 
preserve their energy and their vitality. Within that 
framework, the cultural policy of a nation becomes a 
matter of utmost importance and should deserve priority 
attention. 


Before dealing with the study of this bill proper—which 
I shall do just after this—let me stress that no detailed, 
public and objective analysis of or enquiry into the cultur- 
al life of our country and the institutions and policies 
serving it has been carried out in over 25 years, that is 
since the study of the Massey Commission whose report 
was published in 1951. A number of individuals and agen- 
cies agree that it is time to proceed with a new systematic 
examination of that essential tenet of our national life. 
Those individuals and agencies also believe it might be 
better to have that study carried out by a special commit- 
tee of the Senate instead of a royal commission. I received 
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several oral and written representations in that respect, 
and I know several other senators did too. I for one have 
come to the conclusion that such an inquiry would greatly 
benefit Canada as a whole and the Senate in particular. I 
hope we will soon be in a position to have it under way. 
[English] 

Bill C-33, which is now before us, deals mainly with the 
export from Canada of cultural property and the import 
into Canada of similar objects illegally exported from 
other countries. I am sure it will be of interest, as far as its 
content and purpose is concerned, to many of my col- 
leagues who are collectors of such items. I refer perhaps 
more particularly to Senator Paterson. The bill has been in 
active preparation over the last three years in response to 
the growing need to ensure better the preservation in 
Canada of our country’s heritage in movable cultural 
property. 

The substance of the bill and the control system it 
proposes were the subject of detailed consultations with 
provincial governments, all of whom voiced their approval 
and active support. It was also discussed thoroughly with 
the various groups concerned; that is, custodial institu- 
tions, collectors and the trade. As soon as the bill was 
introduced in the other place, these groups in the private 
sector had an opportunity to consider it in detail and it has 
met with a remarkable degree of support from all quarters. 
Furthermore, as a result of suggestions received during 
this consultation process, amendments were proposed and 
adopted during its consideration in the other place. The 
point I wish to establish with honourable senators at the 
outset is that while a few people raised some objections 
with respect to the provisions dealing with cultural 
objects of foreign origin, and the maximum delays 
imposed on their rather exceptional circumstances, most 
of the individuals and groups concerned agree that the 
legislation is fair and represents a workable compromise 
between the public interest and the legitimate private 
interests of persons who will be affected. For instance, the 
Professional Art Dealers’ Association of Canada, the 
Canadian Antique Dealers’ Association and The Council 
for Business and the Arts in Canada have given it their 
support. I should also mention that the proposed legisla- 
tion has received the unanimous approval of the other 
place. 


I wish to emphasize that this bill does not establish any 
world precedent in terms of the restrictions it imposes on 
the export of cultural property. A great number of coun- 
tries have sought, through similar measures, to protect 
their national heritage. Indeed, it can be said that while 
the bill creates a system corresponding to our own needs, 
it is very similar to provisions which have been enacted 
already in such countries as the United Kingdom and 
France and which have worked reasonably well in prac- 
tice over the years. 


There is no doubt, however, that the proposed legisla- 
tion will to a certain extent infringe upon existing rights 
of a number of individuals and organizations, that it will 
interfere with the free international movement now pre- 
vailing in Canada of certain outstanding cultural objects 
and that it contains provisions which will lend themselves 
to a good deal of subjective interpretation. While I believe 
that the bill represents a serious attempt to minimize 
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these unavoidable difficulties created by legislation of this 
kind, I feel it is my duty to underline them so that we will 
have a closer look at the possible vagueness and subjec- 
tivity which is contained in the legislation. That is why I 
want to make a rather detailed presentation of the pro- 
posed legislation and, for that purpose, to divide it into 
five main parts. I will first deal with the export control 
provisions which constitute the main as well as the most 
complicated portion of the bill. 


@ (2020) 


The System of Export Control: 


The control system establishes two procedures under 
which a permit for the export of cultural property can be 
obtained. 

The first and usual method may include several possible 
steps, and this is where the difficulties begin. Initially, it 
is based on a Canadian cultural property export control 
list to be established by order in council. The list will 
cover domestic and foreign objects deemed to constitute 
the national heritage in Canada, but the bill provides for 
the following exclusions: 

1. Foreign objects imported into Canada within 35 years 
before an export permit is requested; 


2. Canadian decorative art less than 100 years old and 
other items less than 50 years old; 

3. Objects made by a person who is still living; 

4. Items having a fair market value below certain mini- 
mums varying from $500 to $3,000 according to the catego- 
ry to which they belong, except for objects recovered from 
the Canadian soil and waters, in which case no minimum 
is provided. 

Thus, the composition of the list will be based mainly on 
age and value, which are considered to be the easiest 
criteria to apply. Moreover, the system provides for broad 
exceptions so as to detect those things which may be of 


real national significance without making the net so tight - 


that too much is caught and the system becomes oppres- 
sive and unworkable. 


Under this proposed procedure, the exporter will be 
required to apply for a permit at a customs office in the 
appropriate province. If a customs officer decides that the 
object is or might be included in the list, he will refer the 
application to a designated local expert examiner. If the 
examiner determines that the object is not included in the 
list, he will advise the officer to issue a permit. Otherwise, 
he will further determine forthwith whether the object is 
of outstanding significance and of significant national 
importance. If the examiner finds that the item does not 
meet one of these two tests, he will advise the officer to 
issue a permit. 


When an export permit has been issued by the customs 
officer, either on his own initiative or on the examiner’s 
advice, the minister will have the authority to amend, 
suspend or cancel that permit. However, the bill does not 
provide any compulsory procedure designed to keep the 
minister informed that such a permit has been issued. 
Moreover, the minister’s decision to amend or cancel a 
permit is not subject to appeal. 


If the examiner determines that the object meets the 
two tests just mentioned, he shall advise against the issue 
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of a permit. The customs officer will then send to the 
applicant a notice of refusal, giving the examiner’s reasons 
for such refusal. If the applicant accepts this decision, no 
export permit shall be issued for at least a period of two 
years from the date a notice was sent, but after the 
expiration of that period he will be allowed to make a new 
application. However, the applicant may appeal the exam- 
iner’s refusal, within 30 days, before the Canadian Cultur- 
al Property Export Review Board to be established under 
the legislation. 


In reviewing the application, the board, like the examin- 
ers, will have to determine whether the item is included in 
the control list, and whether it is of outstanding signifi- 
cance and of significant national importance. The board 
will be required to render its decision on these issues 
within four months. If the board upholds the examiner’s 
appraisal and is of the opinion that a fair offer to purchase 
the item might be made by a Canadian custodial institu- 
tion or public authority, it shall establish a delay period of 
not less than two and not more than six months, and 
notice shall be given of such a delay to the applicant and 
to those potential buyers. 


When an offer is made and refused by the applicant, the 
board shall, upon the request of the applicant, or of the 
custodial institutions willing to buy, determine the 
amount of a fair cash price. If it is satisfied that such an 
offer has been made, the notice of refusal will be main- 
tained and no export permit will be issued, at least during 
the remainder of the period of two years from the date the 
notice was given. In all other cases, that is, if the board 
disagrees with the examiner’s refusal, if no offer to pur- 
chase is likely to be made or if one is made but the cash 
price is not fair, the board will direct the customs officer 
to issue an export permit and the notice of refusal will be 
rescinded. 


As honourable senators will realize, this first control 
procedure provided by the bill can be cumbersome and 
time-consuming. Under this system a potential exporter 
may have to wait for about a year before he is allowed to 
export an outstanding cultural object, and if he has 
received what the board considers as a fair purchase offer 
he will not get the export permit. In my view, such limita- 
tions can only be imposed in the name of the public 
interest and be justified only because it is highly desirable 
for a country to try to preserve the most significant 
objects of its national heritage. 


Senator Everett: Could I ask the honourable senator a 
question? You made the point that the country should 
preserve the most significant objects of its national herit- 
age. How do objects brought in from foreign countries 
come under that definition? 


Senator Lamontagne: Well, because some of these 
objects which have great intrinsic or outstanding value, 
like a Picasso or other items of a similar nature, if they 
have remained in Canada for a period of over 35 years, 
may gradually, by age, become part of our national herit- 
age. That is why they would come under this legislation. 


I am inclined to agree that the full sequence of the 
procedure just outlined will apply to a relatively small 
number of items and that it will not unduly infringe upon 
the rights of Canadian owners of cultural property. 
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The bill also provides for an exceptional control proce- 
dure, as opposed to the usual one which I have described. 
This second method could be faster, more flexible and 
presumably designed to meet the particular needs of deal- 
ers who have traditionally imported for export purposes, 
and who can be expected to make a large number of export 
transactions. According to this second approach, the min- 
ister may issue to any resident of Canada a general export 
permit or he may, with the concurrence of the Minister of 
Industry, Trade and Commerce, issue generally to all 
persons a general permit to export any objects within any 
class included in the control list. These appear to be very 
broad and discretionary powers. 


I understand that the British legislation has similar 
provisions. This other procedure is not intended to circum- 
vent the review board but to expedite matters in cases 
where there is a strong presumption that it would author- 
ize the export. The issue of those ministerial permits or 
bulk licences, as they are called in Great Britain, will 
presumably be restricted to reputable dealers who under- 
take to give all the information required by the minister 
about their transactions and to draw to his attention any 
object that might be of significant importance, in which 
case he could request that the usual procedure be fol- 
lowed. Thus, this exceptional procedure will be largely 
based on mutual trust. If the minister were to find that the 
applicants are not worthy of his confidence, he would 
refuse or cancel the permit immediately and report any 
wilfully false or misleading information or misrepresenta- 
tion that has been given to him. 


@ (2030) 
Senator Flynn: To whom? 


Senator Lamontagne: To the courts, because the bill 
provides for the reporting of any misleading information 
to the courts. 


Financial Assistance to Custodial Institutions: 


The bill also establishes a financial assistance program 
for custodial institutions. The purely negative system of 
export control which I have just described cannot be very 
effective in the long run if prospective exporters cannot 
find a domestic market where they can sell their cultural 
property at a fair price. To achieve this objective, the 
financial position of Canadian custodial institutions must 
be strengthened. Two different methods of assistance are 
proposed. 

First, the minister may make grants and loans to such 
institutions as museums and art galleries for the purchase 
of objects for which export permits have been refused or 
which are located outside Canada but are related to the 
national heritage. Secondly, a Canadian heritage preserva- 
tion endowment account will be created for the same 
purpose. This fund will be constituted of gifts and 
bequests received from. private individuals and 
corporations. 


While it would be unrealistic, in my view, to expect that 
the proposed fund will make a substantial and continuing 
contribution, it will allow individuals, groups and corpora- 
tions to participate financially, if they so desire, in the 
preservation of the Canadian heritage. The only danger I 
see is that the two methods may tend to be mutually 
self-defeating. If there is money in the fund which has 
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been given without restrictions, the minister will 
undoubtedly be told by Treasury Board to use that money 
first rather than his own appropriations to make grants, so 
that there may not be any accumulation in the account. As 
this strategy becomes evident, prospective donors will 
realize that they are in fact helping the government rather 
than custodial institutions and they will decide not to 
contribute to the fund. If the government really wants to 
encourage private donations, a better arrangement than 
that provided in the bill will eventually have to be made, 
through the setting up of non-lapsing appropriations or 
otherwise. But the minister has already stated that he 
could live with the proposed financial assistance program 
for the time being. In the meantime, let us hope that he 
will be able to get sufficient appropriations to meet the 
real needs and to devise a workable and fair system, 
enabling him to determine when to make a grant or a loan, 
when to use his own appropriations or the fund, and what 
custodial institutions deserve financial assistance, in what 
form and to what extent. 


Tax Incentives for the Sale or Donation of Cultural 
Property to Canadian Custodial Institutions: 


I come now to tax incentives which are provided for in 
the bill. Indeed, this bill is not only intended to increase 
the purchasing potential of custodial institutions, as I 
have just explained, but it also provides for tax incentives 
designed to encourage owners of valuable cultural prop- 
erty to sell or give it to such institutions as designated by 
the minister. 


These incentives will be limited to all objects which 
have been identified by the review board as being of 
outstanding significance and of significant national 
importance. But they will not be restricted to the items 
included in the control list or for which an export permit 
has been refused. One tax amendment will exempt from 
the capital gains tax all those objects which are disposed 
of to designated custodial institutions. The other amend- 
ment will permit a taxpayer to make a deduction of up to 
100 per cent of his income in any given year and in the 
preceding year when he gives these outstanding objects to 
designated institutions. At present this deductibility fea- 
ture is limited solely to agencies in the right of the Crown. 


These are very important provisions which will greatly 
encourage private owners of outstanding cultural prop- 
erty, whether or not it is covered by the control list, to sell 
or give it to appropriate Canadian custodial institutions 
rather than to attempt to export it. These incentives have 
been warmly welcomed by collectors, by the trade associa- 
tions representing dealers in art and antiques as well as by 
the custodial institutions. They will help in a significant 
manner to preserve and improve our national heritage, to 
spread it more equitably on a regional basis and to make it 
more accessible to the public. 


The Review Board: 


As I have shown previously, the bill assigns very impor- 
tant and complex functions to the review board. It will 
determine in the last resort whether or not a cultural 
object is of outstanding significance or of significant na- 
tional importance and what is its fair value. This apprais- 
al, in a number of important cases, will serve to decide 
whether or not a cultural object can be exported, when 
custodial institutions are eligible for a public grant or loan 
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and when a private owner of cultural property is entitled 
to the tax exemptions provided in the bill. 


Senator Choquette: What is this review board? How is 
it constituted? 


Senator Lamontagne: Do you mean the composition of 
the board? 


Senator Choquette: Yes. I would like to know how they 
would be appointed. 


Senator Lamontagne: The composition of the board 
must be seen and appraised in the light of these important 
and complex responsibilities which will inevitably involve 
a good deal of value and subjective judgments regarding 
the disposal of private property and public funds. It would 
seem to me that the membership of the board, under ideal 
conditions, should reflect two different requirements: exp- 
ertise and impartiality. It is all the more important for the 
board to be and to appear to be impartial in order to have 
credibility in that its hearings will be held in camera, 
unless an applicant for an export permit requests that 
they be held in public. 


The bill provides for a chairman and not less than six or 
not more than twelve members. But the minister will be 
obliged to choose these members in equal number from 
officers and employees of custodial institutions on one 
side, and from art and antique dealers and collectors on 
the other. 


@ (2040) 


It seems to me that such a provision unduly restricts the 
freedom of the minister to select competent and impartial 
persons who do not actually belong to either of these two 
communities. For instance, as the bill stands, the minister 
would not be able to select, except as chairman, an expert 
who has retired from an art gallery, a museum, or from the 
art and antique business, or who is an art critic, or a 
teacher in a university, without being directly associated 
with one or the other of the two fraternities. I find this 
provision too restrictive. While all the board members 
should be recognized for their professional knowledge in 
their respective fields, I feel that the minister should have 
a much wider range of choice, so as to be able to establish 
a more balanced and more widely representative body. 


I intend, at the committee stage, although I am the 
sponsor of this bill, to move an amendment which would 
accomplish this purpose. I am prepared to give that greater 
freedom to the minister, because he should be the first 
interested in creating a board which will have credibility 
both in terms of expertise and impartiality and in ensur- 
ing that quorums are adequately representative, not only 
of diverging interests but also of the disciplines and the 
professional knowledge involved in the particular applica- 
tion before the board. Eventually, if the minister makes 
bad appointments under these wide powers, he will have 
only himself to blame when he is criticized either by 
Parliament, the public at large or the organizations 
immediately concerned. 


Prohibition of Illegal Exports into Canada: 


I would like now to refer briefly to the fifth and last 
portion of the bill, which deals with the illicit internation- 
al traffic in cultural property. There has been a growing 
concern in recent years over such movements. The pro- 
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posed legislation would make it illegal to import into 
Canada any cultural property illicitly exported from a 
country with which we have a treaty to that effect, or 
which is a party to an international agreement preventing 
this illicit traffic. A UNESCO convention approved in 1970 
covers such movements. When this bill is enacted, if it is 
enacted, and the appropriate consultations with the prov- 
inces are completed, it is the intention of the Canadian 
government to ratify that convention. 


The bill provides that action may be taken in the courts 
to recover cultural property illegally imported and return 
it to the country of origin. However, the object will not be 
returned until its bona fide Canadian owner has been paid 
a just compensation as determined by the courts. 


In conclusion, I would like to emphasize again that the 
main intention of this bill is to retain in Canada the 
outstanding cultural objects which constitute the core of 
our national heritage and to help our custodial institutions 
across the country to acquire these objects so that they 
will be accessible to the public at large. In its attempt to 
achieve these objectives, the proposed legislation relies to 
an important extent upon fiscal incentives, which is 
highly desirable. 


In so far as administrative export controls are con- 
cerned, I believe that the bill is, on the whole, both fair 
and realistic. It is fair because export delays and con- 
straints will apply only to owners of cultural property of 
exceptional significance, which is more than 50 years old, 
made by a person no longer living and, in the case of a 
foreign object, which has been in Canada for 35 years or 
more. 


Senator Choquette: And the artist not living? 


Senator Lamontagne: Yes; the controls will not apply 
to objects made by a person still living. 


In those rather limited cases, and I believe, indeed, that 
they will be rather limited, the maximum delay possible 
provided by the bill will be about 12 months, but very 
likely much less in practice. Ultimately, the owner will be 
denied an export permit only if he receives a fair cash 
offer as determined by a review board upon request. If he 
accepts that offer he will be further entitled to an exemp- 
tion from the capital gains tax. Such controls and compen- 
sations seem to me to be reasonable, especially if delays 
can be kept to a minimum, which will undoubtedly be the 
case with a large board able to sit with a small quorum. 


This bill is also realistic. It does not seek to impose a 
tight and rigid system of controls which would undoubt- 
edly require a large bureaucracy and paralyze the trade. 
This would surely be most undesirable. However, the high 
degree of flexibility and freedom remaining means that 
the proposed controls could not be effectively enforced in 
many cases without the active cooperation of custodial 
institutions, dealers and collectors, who will be subjected 
to this legislation. This is why the minister has been so 
anxious to secure that cooperation and why the bill pro- 
vides for a large degree of self-regulation. As I indicated 
before, in my view it goes even too far in this direction. 


On the whole, the bill will greatly help us, if we so wish, 
as Canadians to keep in Canada the outstanding objects of 
our national heritage and to make them more accessible to 
the public, even on a wider regional basis than if these 
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outstanding objects could only be given or sold to national 
institutions located in Ottawa, as happened so often in the 
past. It strikes just the right delicate balance, in my view, 
between restrictions and incentives, which is necessary 
for its successful implementation. 


For all these reasons, I hope that the second reading of 
this bill will be approved by all honourable senators. If it 
is approved, I intend to move at the appropriate time that 
this proposed legislation be referred to the Standing 
Senate Committee on Health, Welfare and Science. 


Senator Choquette: May I ask the sponsor a question? 
This law and these restrictions have existed in France and, 
I believe, in Great Britain for years. What prompts our 
present administration or government now, at this late 
date, to emulate these countries and to enact such 
legislation? 


Senator Lamontagne: I agree that it may be late in 
doing so, but the government considered this question for 
approximately three years, after reviewing the British 
experience. I do not know for how long the French experi- 
ence has lasted, but I believe that the system in these two 
countries was established about 35 years ago and has 
worked reasonably well during that period. Also, I suppose 
the government was impressed by the fact that a great 
deal of pieces and objects, which could have been inter- 
preted as being part of our national heritage, had been 
exported in the past because we did not have the proper 
procedure to prevent such exports. In my opinion, it is 
time for us to follow other nations and try to protect in 
this way our national heritage. I hope we will do it as 
quickly as possible. 


@ (2050) 


Senator O’Leary: Honourable senators, as one of a van- 
ishing breed of small “1” liberals in this country, I would 
like to move the adjournment of this debate. 


Senator Hicks: Honourable senators, may we ask a few 
questions before the debate is adjourned? 


Hon. Senators: Yes. 


Senator Everett: I have a question for Senator Lamon- 
tagne. He referred to the fact that the British legislation 
was the precedent on which this legislation was estab- 
lished. Can he tell us whether the British law deals with 
non-indigenous cultural properties as does the Canadian 
law? If it does, what value and number of years of owner- 
ship are required to bring the items under the British act? 


Senator Lamontagne: I am quite sure the British legis- 
lation deals with this and covers those objects. I under- 
stand it does not cover items which have been imported 
within less than 50 years, as opposed to the 35 years 
provided in this bill. I am told that the reason for this 
difference is that after the Second World War, we became 
more important importers of such objects and it would be 
desirable for us to be a little more restrictive than the 
British have been. 


Senator Everett: Does the honourable senator know 
what value restriction is placed in the British legislation? 


Senator Lamontagne: With regard to imported objects? 
There is no minimum with regard to imported objects. 
There is none here either. 


Senator Everett: Am I to understand that, regardless of 
any item which is imported into Canada— 


Senator Lamontagne: For imported objects, the rule of 
35 years applies. Of course, the customs officer will have 
to go further and see if the imported object is included in 
the control list. All the exclusions which I have described 
would apply to those imported objects. On the whole, the 
system proposed for Canada would be relatively similar to 
the British system, with the exception that in certain cases 
objects of less than 100 years old are not covered in the 
United Kingdom, while here most items less than 50 years 
old would be exempted. 


Senator Everett: Did I not understand that one of the 
criteria was that the object had to be worth more than 
$3,000? 


Senator Lamontagne: It is not that simple. In some 
categories where the objects have been recovered on 
Canadian soil or in Canadian waters, there is no minimum 
value imposed by the legislation. It would cover all those 
objects whatever their value. Then, according to the vari- 
ous categories described in the bill, the minimum values 
would vary from $500, for manuscripts and things like 
that, up to $3,000, to be included in the control list. 


Senator Everett: That is what I am asking. What is the 
comparison with the British legislation? 


Senator O’Leary: Order, please. I moved the adjourn- 
ment of this debate. 


Senator Everett: There was a request that we be permit- 
ted to ask questions. 


Senator O’Leary: Not several questions. 
Senator Flynn: It now turns out to be a discussion. 


Senator Everett: Indeed, it is not a discussion. I am 
merely trying to elicit an answer to my question. I have 
asked one question and I am still trying to obtain an 
answer to it. I think that is perfectly fair. I propose to 
proceed and ask Senator Lamontagne if the values in the 
British act—which was part of my original question—are 
similar in this respect to the Canadian act. 


Senator Lamontagne: Regarding the values, I really 
could not say. I presume we will have to wait until we 
reach the committee stage to obtain that kind of detailed 
information. 


Senator Hicks: Honourable senators, I should like to 
question the sponsor concerning the definition of “institu- 
tion” in clause 2. Can he assure me that this includes 
museums, galleries, and educational institutions, a great 
many of which are owned by boards of trustees? I ques- 
tion whether they come under the definition in clause 2, 
which says: 

“Institution” means an institution that is publicly 
owned and is operated for the benefit of the public 
and not for the benefit of a private person, that is 
established for educational or cultural purposes— 
I think that is a further restriction on the meaning, not an 
addition of an extra category. 
—and that conserves objects and exhibits them or 
otherwise makes them available to the public; 
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I should like an assurance, either from the sponsor of the 
bill now or from the committee to which the bill is 
referred, that this will in fact include institutions such as 
museums and universities which are owned by private 
boards of trustees. 


Senator Lamontagne: I cannot give you any formal 
guarantee of that, because I will not be the minister 
administering or interpreting the bill. However, I am told 
by the Department of Justice that private museums which 
are publicly owned and available to the public will be 
covered. This would include your museum at Dalhousie 
University which is not owned by a private individual. 


Senator Flynn: It is non-lucrative. 


Senator Lamontagne: It is a private institution which 
is publicly owned. I understand from officials of the 
Department of Justice that this definition—and I do not 
necessarily agree with it—would include private museums 
like the Montreal Museum of Fine Arts, museums in uni- 
versities, and others. 


Senator Connolly: Perhaps the question I wish to ask 
should be asked in committee, but since I am not a 
member of that committee, perhaps someone would ask it. 
The honourable senator has spoken about the export of art 
objects and of the restrictions which the bill proposes to 
place upon such export. I take it that what he is talking 
about generally is export for permanency. I am wondering 
whether there is any latitude to be provided for exports 
for exhibition purposes, and also for appraisal purposes, 
because people and even institutions in Canada who have 
valuable art objects might not be able to obtain satisfacto- 
ry appraisals within Canada. 


Senator Lamontagne: I am sure that if the honourable 
senator reads the bill he will find there a specific provi- 
sion which makes it compulsory for a customs officer to 
issue automatically and forthwith an export permit exact- 
ly for that purpose. 


Senator Paterson: May I ask senator if there is a list of 
cultural objects? 


Senator Lamontagne: There is no such list at the 
moment, but this list will have to be produced by the 
Governor in Council. What this legislation provides is the 
broad criteria which will be used by the Governor in 
Council to compose such a list. 


@ (2100) 
On motion of Senator O’Leary, debate adjourned. 


CIVIL SERVICE INSURANCE ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING—DEBATE ADJOURNED 


Hon. Azellus Denis moved the second reading of Bill 
C-26, to amend the Civil Service Insurance Act. 
[Translation] 

He said: Honourable senators, before attempting to ana- 
lyze this bill, I feel it might be well to give you a brief 
summary of the history of the Civil Service Insurance Act. 

This act, passed in 1893, is not a new act. It was intended 
as a complement to the Pension Act. It guarantees the 
families of civil servants an insurance upon their death. 

[Senator Hicks.] 
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In 1954, with the advent of the Public Service Superan- 
nuation Act, new policies ceased to be issued as early as in 
January 1955. 


To that date, 19,000 insurance policies had been issued; 
of that number, 7,500 are still in force. This bill therefore 
applies only to those 7,500 policies. 


The changes proposed by Bill C-26 can be summarized - 
thus: 


First, where the present act mentions “children”, adopt- 
ed children are now being included. 


Second, at the present time, sharing of the proceeds of 
the insurance to the beneficiaries is governed only by such 
statements as are included in the insurance policy or 
annexed to it; the present amendment will also authorize 
sharing, among others, by will or codicil. 


The purpose of the third amendment is to give equal 
rights to man and wife as the insured. At the present time, 
the legislation does not allow a woman to designate her 
husband as beneficiary, due to the fact that when a female 
employee would get married she would cease to work and 
the policy would expire. She could then receive a paid up 
policy through an annuity, or the cash surrender value. 
Thus, this amendment which applies, as I said, to 7,500 
insurance policies now in force enables an unmarried 
woman to take out insurance on behalf of her future 
husband and future children. 


This proposed legislation will give authority to the gov- 
ernment to amend the present tables used in the calcula- 
tion of payable annuities As everyone knows, these annui- 
ties, determined a long time ago, are far from being 
adequate from an actuarial point of view. 


Finally, the amendments to this proposed legislation do 
not apply to insurance policies whose proceeds have 
become due before the passing of this new legislation. 
[English] 

To summarize, honourable senators, this bill, if adopted, 
will allow the designation of beneficiaries and the appor- 
tionment of insurance money to be made by means of a 
will. It will modify the meaning of “children” for purposes 
of the act to include adopted children. In addition, it will 
preserve, for a woman who marries, her rights under the 
contract as a single woman and permit her to designate 
her husband as a beneficiary. It will also allow for the 
fixing and updating of tables used in the calculation of 
annuities payable under the act. 


I am sure all honourable senators will agree that this 
bill, if enacted, will benefit the remaining holders of poli- 
cies issued under the act, and I commend it for your 
approval. 

[Translation] 


Honourable senators, may I add that in the other place 
there was no discussion on this bill and it was unanimous- 
ly adopted. That is why I wonder if it is really necessary 
to refer this bill to a committee. However, as always, the 
decision is yours. 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, I am sure that this 
bill was not as eloquently sponsored in the other place as 
it is here. I feel therefore that we should wait at least until 
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tomorrow to read the pieces of wisdom we have heard [English] 
today. Then we shall see whether there is anything that On motion of Senator Flynn, debate adjourned. 
can be added. 


The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 2 p.m. 
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Wednesday, April 9, 1975 


The Senate met at 2 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 
Prayers. 


DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Senator Perrault tabled: 

Report of Uranium Canada, Limited, including its 
accounts and financial statements certified by the 
Auditor General, for the year ended December 31, 
1973, pursuant to sections 75(3) and 77(3) of the 
Financial Administration Act, Chapter F-10, R.S.C., 
1970. 

Report of exemptions authorized by the Minister of 
Transport under section 134 of the Canada Shipping 
Act in cases where no master or officer was available 
with required certificate and experience, for the year 
ended December 31, 1974, pursuant to section 134(2) of 
the said Act, Chapter S-9, R.S.C., 1970. 


Green Paper entitled “Members of Parliament and 
Conflict of Interest”, dated July 17, 1973. 


UNITED NATIONS PEACEKEEPING FORCE 
METHOD OF DEALING WITH PENSION BENEFITS OF 
DEPENDANTS OF CANADIAN SOLDIER KILLED IN CYPRUS— 
QUESTION ANSWERED 

Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, a question was 
posed on Tuesday, April 8 by Senator O’Leary relating toa 
Canadian soldier killed in Cyprus. The essence of the 
question was whether in the case of that Canadian soldier 
killed in Cyprus the pension to his widow or, as the 
honourable senator stated: 

. whatever other pensions his dependants may be 
entitled to will be paid by the so-called army of the 
United Nations or by the people and the Government 
of Canada? 

The pension, I have been informed, will be paid by the 
Government of Canada under the Canadian Forces Super- 
annuation Act. No pension will be paid by the United 
Nations. The widow may be entitled to other benefits, 
depending upon what insurance had been taken out by the 
deceased through the armed forces. 


This information was obtained from the office of the 
Minister of National Defence. 


Senator O’Leary: Thank you very much. That is what I 
expected. 


LAW REFORM COMMISSION ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—THIRD READING 


Senator Perrault moved the third reading of Bill C-43, 
to amend the Law Reform Commission Act. 


Motion agreed to and bill read third time and passed. 


CULTURAL PROPERTY EXPORT AND IMPORT BILL 
SECOND READING—DEBATE CONTINUED 


The Senate resumed from yesterday the debate on the 
motion of Senator Lamontagne for second reading of Bill 
C-33, respecting the export from Canada of cultural prop- 
erty and the import into Canada of cultural property 
illegally exported from foreign states. 


Hon. M. Grattan O’Leary: Honourable senators, my 
first word must be to congratulate the sponsor of this 
measure in this house, because he was able to apply his 
own thoughts to the bill and not be chained to the ghost 
writing of some faceless bureaucrat. 


My second thought is that I—I am sure like most people 
in this country—favour, let us say, the intention of this 
bill. What I am afraid of is that in seeking the goal, the 
government is not seeking it in the right way, and that we 
are here again with a thing that bothers, me and must 
bother every liberal with a small “Il” left in the country, 
and there are not many of them, especially on that side of 
the house. However, I have been going over the Orders of 
the Day for the last five weeks or so, and the astonishing 
thing to note is that in a country such as this, a so-called 
free enterprise country, 75 per cent of the proposed meas- 
ures have been measures enthroning the state, putting the 
state above all else. 


Yes, we talk about freedom; we talk about free enter- 
prise; we denounce socialism and the authoritarian states, 
but the fact is that in Canada—and there is no escaping 
it—day after day, month after month, year after year, we 
are falling into the belief that the state must look after us 
from cradle to grave. More than that, and even more 
dangerous than that, we are falling into the belief that the 
state must control, must tell us whether we should turn 
east or west, and why; that the state must tell us what we 
should do, how we should do it, when we should do it, and 
so forth. This is not the political faith that I was brought 
up in, nor is it the political faith and belief that most of us 
in this house, whether on this side or the other, held to be 
the right life for people like ourselves. This is what I am 
afraid of. I have been in this house now for 12 years, and 
more and more I find the people of Canada, through their 
legislators, falling increasingly into the dangerous belief 
that the state must look after the individual. 


What does this bill do? It creates a new bit of bureaucra- 
cy. What frightens me are the discretionary powers given 
to the minister in administering this legislation. My hon- 
ourable friend Senator Lamontagne, in his speech last 
evening, referred to some doubts he had in this connec- 
tion, but curiously enough, having expressed his doubts in 
relation to one part of the bill, he went on to say that in 
certain other areas the minister should have more discre- 
tionary powers. I am prepared to say that if in the 
administration of a bill of this kind we could have minis- 
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ters of the civilized mind of Senator Lamontagne, I would 
probably be willing to accept it. 


Senator Lamontagne: I can go back. 


Senator O’Leary: But unfortunately, very unfortunate- 
ly, very strange people get into cabinets these days. We are 
not always going to have Senator Lamontagnes running 
things. When I think about some of the ministers we have 
today—and I am not looking at the Leader of the Govern- 
ment in the Senate—frankly, I would not trust them to 
give advice as to how this legislation should be carried 
out. I am sure most senators on both sides of the house 
would agree with me. I know of ministers who would not 
know a Krieghoff from some cartoon, and other ministers 
who would not know a Picasso from a pickax. And I 
object. I am afraid of people of that kind being given such 
discretionary powers to determine what I should do about 
a Krieghoff I might own. I do not own a Krieghoff, but let 
us suppose I did, and let us further suppose that I had a 
friend in New York who knew I owned it and knew I was 
short of money—he would probably be right—and because 
of that he offered me $50,000 for my Krieghoff. Are you 
meaning to tell me that I would have to apply to some 
bureaucratic board which would determine whether or not 
I should sell that Krieghoff to my friend in New York for 
$25,000 or $50,000 in order, say, to put my daughter through 
university? 

We are coming to the point in this country where the 
individual is disregarded; where his hopes, his views, his 
aspirations for his family, for himself, are limited and 
determined by someone sitting in a bureaucratic chair. 

I appeal to this house to guard against this type of thing. 
I have mentioned this often in this house. Sir Clifford 
Sifton, a great Liberal chieftain in his day, when talking 
about the responsibilities and functions of the Senate, said 
that the chief function of the Senate in days to come 
would be, not to look after minorities and not to look after 
the provinces but to see to it that the bureaucracy does not 
interfere with the free thought, not only of the legislatures 
but of the government itself. This is true. 

@ (1410) 

Undoubtedly we have come to the point where the 
bureaucracy is the real government in this country. Don’t 
tell me that Parliament is free, that Parliament can do this 
and can do that. True, it can, but it is not doing it. Today 
the Government of Canada is not being controlled and not 
being directed by the two legislative Houses of Parlia- 
ment. It is being controlled and directed by the bureaucra- 
cy. These are very able men. Some of them are my long- 
time personal friends and I have great regard for them. 
But that is not the point. The point is that when the two 
Houses of the Parliament of Canada lose control of the 
Government of Canada we have then lost control of the 
thing we call our democratic or parliamentary govern- 
ment. There will be no such thing as parliamentary con- 
trol and parliamentary government if we continue week 
after week and year after year with bills of this kind in 
this house and have people accept them. 

There is something else I want to say. This bill has in it 
an element of chauvinism. It is the same sort of bill as the 
one we had about the beaver being the symbol of Canada. 
What nonsense! It is the sort of bill talking about seeking 
for a Canadian identity. What do we mean by a Canadian 
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identity? Do you think the British people built up their 
great position in the world by looking at their identity? Do 
you ever hear Englishmen today talk about seeking for the 
identity of Englishmen in England? 

Culture cannot be imposed from the top. Culture can 
exist in this country only if we give our people education 
of the right kind, if we educate them to love truth and 
beauty for their own sakes. If we do that, if we give our 
people that kind of education, culture will take care of 
itself. I am not afraid of people talking about culture. I 
believe that the Canadian people probably have as good an 
idea of what is good for cultural education as any people 
in the world. I am not one of those who continually 
compare us with our neighbours to the south and say that 
we are better than they are. I am not one of those like 
Vincent Massey, who did more harm to the securing of 
cultural thought in Canada than any man of his time. He 
did for Canadian culture what a certain gentleman in the 
United States did to thought and education in that coun- 
try. I do not go for that, and I do not think the young 
people of Canada go for it. 


I believe that there is now a revolt against this nonsense 
of Canadian national sentiment, of giving our newspapers 
and magazines a nationalist crutch to rest upon. I was 
horrified the other day when I heard people in Canada 
lamenting the fact that Saturday Night was going to be lost 
to us. My friends, the death of Saturday Night will not 
diminish me spiritually one iota, nor will it diminish any 
other person spiritually. The death of Saturday Night took 
place when B. K. Sandwell, a civilized man, ceased to be 
editor, and that is all there is to this sort of thing. 


This business of going around saying that we must get a 
Canadian nationalism is nonsense. Let us be ourselves, 
true to ourselves; let us be true to Canada, and let us do it 
not as anti-American and not as anti-British. Goodness 
knows, if there is any man in this house who would be 
anti-British it would be me. But I am not. I was brought 
up as an Irish rebel, but when I went to Britain for the 
first time I discovered who were the best people over 
there. Whatever may be said against England, at least let 
it be recognized that in the last two world wars she made 
one of the most magnificent recompenses for whatever 
may have been her sins of the past. 


These are the things we must avoid in this country, this 
narrow nationalism, and this business of letting the gov- 
ernment, the state and bureaucrats, determine for us how 
we should live, where we should live, when and why. 


In the name of common sense, is there anything in 
Canada, either in thought or in any sphere of human life, 
that is helped by my being told: “O’Leary, if you have a 
Krieghoff, you cannot sell it without getting the permis- 
sion of some bureaucrat or some minister”? I am sure my 
friend Senator Lamontagne, in his better moments, would 
agree with every word I have said. I think he is one of the 
few men on that side of the House—I might include 
Senator MclIlraith, but that is a fleeting thought—one of 
the few Liberals entitled to spell that label with a small 
“1”, Indeed, I sometimes think, I sometimes fear, that I am 
the only liberal left in this country, or one of the few, 
entitled to spell the word with a small “1”. This was my 
party, The Liberal Conservative Party—until some people 
had the crazy notion of calling it The Progressive Con- 
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servative Party. I did not vote for that. I stood up and 
voted against it and spoke against it in Winnipeg. Not that 
there is anything antagonistic between the two, because 
we are the progressive party. However, let it go at that. 

My friends, I am against this bill. I am against it, not 
because of the goal but because of the philosophy by 
which they are trying to reach the goal. It is the wrong 
philosophy: the philosophy of control, control of my life, of 
your life, of the lives of every Canadian. Let us try to 
avoid that. Let us get away from the idea that some 
bureaucrat or some bureaucratic organization or some 
government is going to control our lives—and I do not care 
whether it is a Liberal or a Conservative government. I 
would be just as much opposed to, and would fight just as 
hard against, the Conservative government doing the sort 
of thing proposed by Senator Lamontagne as I would 
against the so-called Liberal government. 


My friends, that is all I have to say today; but I will vote 
against this bill because I am a “liberal”. 


Senator Buckwold: Would the honourable senator allow 
a question? 


Senator Choquette: Oh, yes, you must try to straighten 
out this “liberal” question. 


Senator Flynn: I am sure he would be a big help. 
Senator Buckwold: I might surprise you. 
Senator Smith: He is a former “progressive.” 


Senator Buckwold: I do have a serious question to pose 
to the last speaker. 


Senator Flynn: You do not have to say that. 
Senator Buckwold: What should I say? 


Senator Flynn: I mean that you do not have to preface 
your question. 


Senator Buckwold: Does Senator O’Leary feel that 
there should be absolutely no restrictions on the export of 
indigenous, valuable, historical Canadian art or artifacts? 


Senator O’Leary: I do not think we need it at all, to be 
quite frank. But just listen to me. One of the greatest 
relics of any nation, and certainly a fine example for the 
Canadian nation, is the Book of Kells in Ireland. I hope 
you have seen it. If you have not, I suggest that you go to 
Trinity College in Dublin and look at the Book of Kells. It 
is a magnificent treasure which has never been equalled. 
Did Ireland need a law to keep that Book of Kells in 
Ireland? For God’s sake, what is all this nonsense! 


There are some lines I had intended to quote to you, but 
my friend Senator Hicks used them as we were leaving the 
dinner table today soI put them aside. These are the lines: 

The wise nation preserves its records, gathers up its 
muniments, decorates the tombs of its illustrious dead 
... and fosters national pride and love of country by 
perpetual references to the sacrifices and glories of 
the past. 

That was Joseph Howe. He did not say, however, that 
one must have a law to do that. It is an invitation to 
common sense, to common patriotism. He did not say there 
had to be a law to prevent Grattan O’Leary, or my friend 
Senator Buckwold, from selling a painting in New York. 
For God’s sake, give us some freedom on this earth! 

{Senator O’Leary.] 


On motion of Senator Everett, debate adjourned. 


@ (1420) 


CIVIL SERVICE INSURANCE ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING 


The Senate resumed from yesterday the debate on the 
motion of Senator Denis for the second reading of Bill 
C-26, to amend the Civil Service Insurance Act. 


Hon. Jacques Flynn: Honourable senators, as I told you 
last night, I was subdued by the eloquence of the sponsor 
of the bill and I wanted to have an opportunity for sober 
second thought. In other words, I wanted to be able to read 
today what he said yesterday. I did that this morning, and 
after reading the bill I find I have nothing to add to what 
has already been said. What the good senator had to say, I 
must add, is much more comprehensible when read. Sena- 
tor Denis, you know, has a way of charming you and one is 
always well advised to be guarded about agreeing with 
him too quickly. I support the bill and do not consider that 
it needs to be referred to a committee. 


Senator Denis: Honourable senators— 


The Hon. the Speaker: I wish to inform the Senate that 
if the Honourable Senator Denis speaks now, his speech 
will have the effect of closing the debate. 


[Translation] 

Hon. Azellus Denis: Honourable senators, I just want to 
say a few words to thank the Leader of the Opposition for 
his congratulations. If as a result of my convincing argu- 
ments the bill is not referred to a committee, I will always 
try to be as charming as possible in a debate. I hope that in 
the future I will please the Leader of the Opposition. 
[English] 

Motion agreed to and bill read second time. 


The Hon. the Speaker: When shall this bill be read a 
third time? 


Senator Denis moved that the bill be placed on the 
Orders of the Day for third reading at the next sitting. 


Motion agreed to. 


SENATE (INTERSESSIONAL AUTHORITY) BILL 
SECOND READING—DEBATE CONTINUED 


The Senate resumed from Wednesday, February 26, the 
debate on the motion of Senator Flynn for the second 
reading of Bill S-22, to provide for the internal economy 
and administration of the Senate between sessions of 
Parliament and between Parliaments. 


Hon. Raymond J. Perrault: Honourable senators, there 
seems to be a rare spirit of cooperation and brotherly love 
here this afternoon. I enjoyed very much the speech made 
by the Honourable Senator O’Leary in his usual eloquent 
way. 

The purpose of the bill under discussion, Bill S-22, is to 
provide for the internal economy and administration of 
the Senate between sessions of Parliament and between 
Parliaments. 
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The Leader of the Opposition should be thanked for 
bringing this bill to the attention of the Senate, and he 
should also be thanked for the moderate approach he took 
during his very useful second reading remarks. Let me 
assure the honourable senator that I intend to be equally 
moderate in anything I have to say this afternoon about 
the bill. 


The subject matter appears to be important in at least 
two main respects. As those who have studied the pro- 
posed measure are aware, in the first place it would pro- 
vide a statutory basis for the administration of the inter- 
nal economy of the Senate between sessions and 
Parliaments. Secondly, it would permit, subject to certain 
stated safeguards, a Senate committee to meet for the 
taking of evidence between sessions and Parliaments. 


In reviewing some of the background of this proposal, it 
is my understanding that at least the first of these sugges- 
tions has been before the Standing Senate Committee on 
Internal Economy, Budgets and Administration for some 
time, but as yet no recommendation has been forthcoming. 
Accordingly, while perhaps it could be conceded that these 
proposals are of potential importance, it can also be 
conceded that it may be more difficult to regard them as 
involving any element of pressing urgency. As I recall it, 
the Leader of the Opposition indicated that he did not 
regard this as being an urgent matter but rather as a 
matter which should be given consideration by the Senate. 


Honourable senators, the Senate has been functioning 
since Confederation without the adoption of either pro- 
posal, and no insurmountable difficulty appears to have 
arisen. We certainly need not and probably should not 
rush into legislation of this kind at this time, but in saying 
this I am not suggesting we should dismiss the proposals 
as being in any way irrelevant. They are useful and 
interesting. 


There are, moreover, certain legal problems which arise 
in connection with these proposals which, while they may 
or may not provide insuperable barriers to the passage of 
this legislation through both houses, certainly merit seri- 
ous consideration before we accept the principle of this 
bill. There are one or two considerations that should per- 
haps be set before the Senate. 


One of these is that it could be argued, if not in this 
chamber at least in the other place, that this could be 
regarded as a money bill in that the Intersessional Author- 
ity is to be empowered to make expenditures of public 
money. Since there is no appropriation involved, I would 
not agree that this is a money bill. My position accepts the 
stance taken in the Ross Report of 1918, which the Senate 
has consistently taken on numerous occasions since that 
date, so really all I am saying is that another view might 
be taken elsewhere, and this is a consideration to be borne 
in mind. 

Secondly, a further difficulty which could be rather 
awkward could arise from the existence of section 18 of 
the British North America Act, which reads as follows: 


18. The privileges, immunities, and powers to be held, 
enjoyed and exercised by the Senate and by the House 
of Commons, and by the Members thereof respective- 
ly, shall be such as are from time to time defined by 
Act of the Parliament of Canada, but'so that any Act 
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of the Parliament of Canada defining such privileges, 
immunities, and powers shall not confer any privi- 
leges, immunites, or powers, exceeding those at the 
passing of such Act held, enjoyed, and exercised by 
the Commons House of Parliament of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and by the 
Members thereof. 


It will be noted that by this section the powers that may 
be conferred on the Senate are limited to those enjoyed by 
the Iiouse of Commons at Westminster. It is clear that the 
House in England has no power of continuation of com- 
mittees between sessions and Parliaments such as would 
be conferred by this bill. Here I would refer honourable 
senators to May, Eighteenth Edition, page 256. It is true 
that the Parliament of Canada may amend the British 
North America Act in regard to federal matters, and here I 
refer to section 91.1 of that act. Although conceivably the 
present bill could be reworded so as to override the afore- 
mentioned section 18, in its present form it does not 
purport to make a constitutional amendment of any kind. 


Finally—and there may be other points of which I am 
not presently aware—Her Majesty’s prerogatives may be 
affected by this bill. These, of course, could not be affected 
by statute without the prior consent of the Crown. It is 
essential to mention this point because the proclamation 
dissolving Parliament discharges all members and sena- 
tors “from their attendance and duties.” If senators con- 
tinued to sit as members of Senate committees between 
sessions and Parliaments, they would surely be exercising 
certain of their duties. Most, if not all, of these difficulties 
would, of course, be resolved if the present bill were a 
government bill introduced in conjunction with whatever 
prior royal consent was required, as the Honourable 
Leader of the Opposition is aware. 


@ (1430) 


I wish to say this afternoon that I am prepared to 
discuss with my colleagues in cabinet the possible intro- 
duction of a government bill along the lines of the present 
one. However, this is a private member’s public bill, which 
may be vulnerable to some of the difficulties I have set 
forth. In light of my comments and of my assurance, 
which I give again, of cabinet consultation, I hope that 
this bill, after it has been given second reading, will be 
referred to the Standing Senate Committee on Legal and 
Constitutional Affairs, because it certainly merits 
thoughtful consideration. 


Hon. John J. Connolly: Honourable senators, I have 
nothing profound to add to the remarks made by Senator 
Flynn and Senator Perrault. However, I have perhaps a 
contribution to this discussion arising out of my own 
experience with the problem which Senator Flynn has 
envisaged. 

In a practical way, in my opinion, it has been found 
through the years, as the note contained in Senator 
Flynn’s bill indicates, that the internal economy problems 
which have faced the Senate have been satisfactorily 
resolved by the rather informal arrangement which has 
prevailed. The arrangement is that towards the end of a 
session, the Senate authorizes the Leader of the Govern- 
ment, or his nominee, and the Leader of the Opposition, or 
his nominee, and another senator to be appointed by the 
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Leader of the Government, to do whatever is necessary by 
way of— 


Senator Choquette: Light housekeeping. 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): Light housekeeping 
is a very good word. Senator Choquette is very familiar 
with it, because he served on the committee a good many 
times. To formalize it more than that, of course, does 
involve going to the House of Commons and I am of two 
minds as to whether we wish to go as far as that. Frankly, 
I am a great believer in making the rules work in a 
practical manner. I am sure no one is more convinced of 
the wisdom of this course than is Senator Flynn, because 
when we were responsible for the leadership here together 
no one cooperated in a more complete manner than he. 
That is very important. 


I rather deprecate the tendency on our part to stick to 
rules, to try to govern ourselves strictly by rules. I know 
we cannot run an organization as big as this without rules, 
but for many years there were few senators who knew 
what the rules were, yet the place worked very well. In my 
opinion, when our arrangements are functioning to the 
optimum, then the Senate runs smoothly and to the satis- 
faction of both sides of the house. So, for what it is worth, 
I would like to see a continuation of the present system. 


We have, of course, the right to authorize committees to 
sit during adjournments of the Senate for the purpose of 
taking evidence, and so on. We have exercised this right 
from time to time, and the arrangement has worked out 
very well. However, I would not like to see arrangements 
whereby Senate committees would sit after the dissolution 
of Parliament. I do not think it would be wise for commit- 
tees of an appointed chamber to sit during an election 
period—regardless of what party is in office—particularly 
if the election is especially controversial. There would 
always be the possibility of partisan members or partisan 
chairmen of committees using their position to stir up a 
controversy or to intensify one that has been going on in 
the country at large. This would not be a good thing for a 
chamber such as this. 


Honourable senators, I put these views on the record for 
what they are worth. 


Hon. J. Harper Prowse: Honourable senators, I should 
like to refer to one specific point. It is possible that what I 
have in mind could be covered by the informal arrange- 
ments to which Senator Connolly made reference. I agree 
with him that it might be undesirable for a Senate com- 
mittee to hold open meetings when an election is in 
progress, because certain things could happen which could 
be construed as interfering with the election. 


Let me point out something which caused us a great deal 
of concern when our Standing Senate Committee on Legal 
and Constitutional Affairs was studying the parole system 
in Canada. During the entire period of our study there was 
a minority position in Parliament, and because of this we 


expected Parliament to be dissolved at any moment. This 
meant that it was impossible for us to enter into medium 
or long-term contracts for research work which we 
deemed to be necessary. This work would ordinarily have 
been commissioned by way of contract with schools of 
social work or schools of criminology in local universities. 
Had we proceeded with the type of research we had in 
mind, a number of graduate students and others would 
have been employed for the summer or perhaps for a 
minimum of six months. That would have been fine and 
dandy, but if suddenly on May 1 or May 15 or May 31 
Parliament had been dissolved, these people would have 
been given two weeks’ notice and would have been out of 
work for the summer. In all probability it would have been 
too late for them to obtain alternate employment. Thus we 
had to proceed with our study and produce a report with- 
out benefit of this particular research work. This is some- 
thing which is going to apply particularly to special com- 
mittees from time to time. 


@ (1440) 


We could have made an arrangement whereby any gov- 
ernment department could have taken up our contracts 
and covered them for us, but that would have prejudiced 
our position in carrying out independent research. It 
would have been the department’s research, not the com- 
mittee’s. It would have interfered with our independence 
and left us subject to the charge, and properly so, that we 
had been content to use research arranged for us by the 
departments. 


If it is possible, as apparently it is, for various depart- 
ments and ministries of government to have research 
undertaken by them during that period, I would think that 
would fall within the limitations mentioned by both 
speakers. We could do as much as the House of Commons 
is able to do through the cabinet. This is being done now 
by the cabinet. Certainly it seems a shame that during an 
election period this house should be in complete— 


Senator Flynn: Limbo. 


Senator Prowse: Yes, limbo, where we cannot do a thing 
because of this type of regulation. There are all kinds of 
things we could do, including holding meetings in camera. 
After all, each of us is not needed on the hustings. As a 
matter of fact, many candidates look upon us—for better 
or worse—as though we were dinosaurs, representatives of 
another day. Well, although we may appear to be like 
dinosaurs, many of us have a store of knowledge that 
could be made available to them. In any event, I would 
like to see some arrangement whereby our committees 
could engage the services of well-intentioned young 
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people to do research work, without our being concerned employment. 
that simply because of an anomoly in our regulations they On motion of Senator Petten, debate adjourned. 


may suddenly be left high and dry without summer The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 2 p.m. 
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Thursday, April 10, 1975 


The Senate met at 2 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 


Prayers. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
CHANGE IN COMMITTEE MEMBERSHIP 


Senator Petten, with leave of the Senate and notwith- 
standing rule 45(1) (i), moved: 
That the name of the Honourable Senator Barrow be 
added to the list of senators serving on the Standing 
Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


Motion agreed to. 


NATIONAL FINANCE 


COMMITTEE AUTHORIZED TO MEET DURING SITTING OF 
SENATE 


Senator Petten, with leave of the Senate and notwith- 
standing rule 45(1)(a), moved: 
That the Standing Senate Committee on National 
Finance have power to sit while the Senate is sitting 
on Wednesday next, April 16, 1975, and that rule 76(4) 
be suspended in relation thereto. 


Motion agreed to. 


BUSINESS OF THE SENATE 


Senator Petten: Honourable senators, with leave of the 
Senate and notwithstanding rule 45(1)(g), I move that 
when the Senate adjourns today it do stand adjourned 
until Tuesday, April 15, at 8 o’clock in the evening. 


Before the question is put, I should like to give a brief 
outline of the work schedule for next week. Starting with 
the committees: On Tuesday the Committee on Legal and 
Constitutional Affairs will meet at 11 a.m. and again at 2 
p.m. to hear witnesses on Bill S-19. At 8 p.m. on Tuesday 
there will be a meeting of the Special Joint Committee on 
Employer-Employee Relations in the Public Service. The 
Committee on Banking, Trade and Commerce will meet on 
Wednesday at 9:30 a.m. to continue its study of competi- 
tion in Canada. The National Finance Committee will 
meet at 3:30 p.m. on Wednesday to continue its examina- 
tion of the Manpower Division of the Department of Man- 
power and Immigration. 


On Thursday at 9:30 a.m. the Special Joint Committee on 
Employer-Employee Relations in the Public Service will 
hold another meeting. Also at 9:30 a.m. on Thursday, the 
Standing Senate Committee on Transport and Communi- 
cations will meet to consider Bill C-48, to amend the 
Railway Act. The Special Joint Committee on Immigra- 
tion Policy will meet at 8 p.m. on Thursday. 


In addition to the items already on the Order Paper, it is 
expected that on Tuesday next we will receive from the 
other place Bill C-13, to amend the Northern Canada 
Power Commission Act and Bill C-34, to amend the Farm 
Credit Act, and possibly later in the week we will have 
Bill C-44. 


Motion agreed to. 
@ (1410) 


CONFLICT OF INTEREST 


GREEN PAPER REFERRED TO STANDING SENATE COMMITTEE 
ON LEGAL AND CONSTITUTIONAL AFFAIRS 


Senator Perrault, with leave of the Senate and notwith- 
standing rule 45(1)(e), moved: 


That the Green Paper entitled ‘Members of Parlia- 
ment and Conflict of Interest,” tabled in the Senate on 
Wednesday, April 9, 1975, be referred to the Standing 
Senate Committee on Legal and Constitutional 
Affairs. 


The Hon. the Speaker: The house has heard the motion. 
Is there unanimous consent? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 
Motion agreed to. 


ENERGY 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF OIL-PRODUCING AND 
OIL-CONSUMING COUNTRIES—QUESTION ANSWERED 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, on March 10 
Senator Desruisseaux directed a question in the Senate 
concerning the International Conference of Oil-producing 
and Oil-consuming Countries. By way of response, may I 
say that, speaking in the other place on March 5, the 
Minister of Energy, Mines and Resources pointed out that 
the meeting being held in France this week between a 
limited number of participants is only a preparatory meet- 
ing to establish an agenda for a later full conference, 
assuming that the preparatory meeting is successful. 


Canada has been in favour of a meeting between the 
producing and consuming countries, and the developing 
countries as well, and has sought to participate in the 
preparatory meetings being held in Paris this week. It was 
felt, however, that the conference should be confined to a 
limited number of participants in the three categories: oil 
producers, industrialized oil consumers and the develop- 
ing nations. While the Government of Canada would have 
preferred to have participated in the preparatory meeting, 
the increase in the size of the meeting, with Canada and 
all other countries participating, would have perhaps hin- 
dered the making of effective arrangements in the pre- 
paratory meeting. We therefore agreed not to participate. 
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Canada is not the only country not represented directly 
at the preparatory meeting. Some members of the Interna- 
tional Energy Agency—Austria, New Zealand, Norway, 
Spain, Sweden, Switzerland and Turkey—did not have 
direct representation in the discussions, but the chairman 
of the agency, Viscount D’Avignon, attended the meeting 
as an observer, along with representatives of OECD, 
OPEC and the United Nations. The meeting was convened 


by the French Government, which is not a member of the © 


IFA. Invitations were issued to countries suggested by Mr. 
Ahmed Zaki Yamani in June of last year. These are as 
follows: for the oil producers—Iran, Saudi Arabia, Algeria 
and Venezuela; for the industrialized oil consumers—the 
United States, the European Economic Community and 
Japan; for the developing nations—Brazil, India and Zaire. 


Should this preparatory meeting be successful, then a 
full conference should take place later this year. The 
Government of Canada will be keeping in close touch with 
these discussions and with the participants at the confer- 
ence of the International Energy Agency, and we will, of 
course, make our views known. We have been assured that 
should there be a full conference, Canada will be a full 
participant. 


Senator Desruisseaux: Honourable senators, I thank the 
Leader of the Government for giving a thorough explana- 
tion. My wish is that the media should report rightly and 
fully what has to be reported, and so avoid what may 
sometimes cause disturbance in the minds of Canadians. I 
am very pleased to hear that Canada will be represented 
at the conference, because I think it may be one of the 
most important conferences of the year. 


CIVIL SERVICE INSURANCE ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—THIRD READING 


Senator Denis moved the third reading of Bill C-26, to 
amend the Civil Service Insurance Act. 


Motion agreed to and bill read third time and passed. 


MEXICO 


VISIT OF CANADIAN PARLIAMENTARIANS—DEBATE 
ADJOURNED 


Hon. Muriel McQueen Fergusson rose pursuant to 
notice: 


That she will call the attention of the Senate to the 
visit of a delegation of Canadian Parliamentarians to 
Mexico, 6th to 10th January, 1975. 


She said: Honourable senators, perhaps because Spanish, 
with which most Canadians are unfamiliar, is the official 
language of Mexico; perhaps because formerly the distance 
between our two countries presented almost insurmount- 
able transportation barriers which no longer exist; in the 
past Canadians have in their minds linked Mexico with 
the Latin American countries of Central and South Ameri- 
ca, which also have Spanish as their official language and 
which, geographically, are much closer to Mexico than is 
Canada. 

Although Mexico is a Latin American country, it is also 
a North American country and has much in common with 
the other two North American countries, Canada and the 
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United States of America. Quite possibly, Mexico and 
Canada have more in common with each other than either 
has with the great, powerful and rich neighbour which lies 
between them. Indeed, there is similarity in the common 
history of our two countries, for both have experienced 
poverty and misery. The income of some of the citizens of 
both countries does not provide them with a standard of 
living adequate for the health and well-being of them- 
selves and their families as set out in the Universal Decla- 
ration of Human Rights. Both countries are now making 
up for lost time in a determined effort to meet those 
standards. Both countries are heavily dependent on the 
United States of America for trade and are seeking addi- 
tional sources; both are seeking additional outlets for their 
own products. 


Canada and Mexico are influential middle powers which 
also have much in common in the field of international 
policy. That would include the desire for peace and 
disarmament, the record of their relations with the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China, the support they gave each other 
in the United Nations Law of the Sea Conference held in 
Caracas, Venezuela, last year and the desire of both 
nations to be independent in national affairs. With these 
and other common interests, it would be of mutual benefit 
if knowledge in each country about the other could be 
increased. 


Senators are aware that for the past 17 years there have 
been annual meetings between the Canada-United States 
Interparliamentary Group, and another such meeting is to 
take place in Canada in Quebec later this month. These 
are not meetings for confrontation; they are to find ways 
to cooperate, so that members of Parliament and members 
of Congress of the United States will know more about 
each other and will have a better understanding of each 
other’s policies. For some time there has been a feeling, 
both in Canada and in Mexico, that similar meetings 
between those two countries could provide more under- 
standing and communication, and would result in a closer 
relationship. 


There was an expansion of Canadian-Mexican relations 
when a joint ministerial committee met for the first time 
in 1971. Even prior to that, in 1970, a Canadian-Mexican 
businessmen’s committee was formed, which, since then, 
has held meetings in Mexico City and also in Toronto. 
Regular youth exchanges are taking place between the two 
countries, and tourism, which takes citizens of each coun- 
try into the other, is expanding. 


The visit to Canada in 1973 of Mexico’s dynamic Presi- 
dent Echeverria and his wife, Senora Echeverria, during 
which he addressed the two Canadian Houses of Parlia- 
ment in the House of Commons chamber, did much to 
make Canadians generally aware of the possibility of a 
meaningful bilateral relationship between Canada and 
Mexico, and that such a relationship could be of great 
value to both countries. 


On the occasion of the visit to Ottawa of His Excellency, 
President Echeverria, an invitation for a visit by Canadi- 
an parliamentarians was extended. This invitation was 
accepted, and in January last I was fortunate enough to be 
a member of the parliamentary delegation to Mexico, to- 
gether with two other senators and eight members of the 
House of Commons. The delegation was ably led by the 
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Speaker of the House of Commons, the Honourable James 
Jerome. 


I do not know how familiar you are with Mexico, but I 
thought I would just give you a few facts about it. Mexico 
is 762,500 square miles in area, about the same as the 
combined area of our three Prairie provinces, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. We were told while there that 
the population of the urban area known as Mexico City is 
10 million, which would make it the sixth largest city in 
the world. About one-fifth of the population of the whole 
country of Mexico live in the capital city, which is both 
beautiful and historic. 


When we arrived in Mexico City we received a friendly 
welcome from a delegation from the Congress, designated 
by the Chamber of Senators and Chamber of Deputies. It 
was very heart-warming, and we were delighted to see 
such strong evidence of goodwill and empathy between 
our two countries. The excellent plans that had been made 
for our visit gave us adequate time for extensive discus- 
sions on topics of mutual interest, and also gave us oppor- 
tunities to see and learn much about the historical, cultur- 
al, economic, technological and social background of that 
country. This led to a much greater understanding of 
national policies and should broaden the cooperation that 
now exists between our two countries. 


@ (1420) 


It was of great interest to all of us to learn that the 
Mexican political system is very different from our own, 
although they also have a Senate and a Chamber of Depu- 
ties. In Mexico, one party has been in power for over 40 
years and that same party always gets re-elected at the 
polls. 


Senator Perrault: Good organization. 


Senator Fergusson: There are 64 members of the 
Senate, two coming from each federal state and all belong- 
ing to the Institutional Revolutionary Party. Two mem- 
bers of the Senate are women, and one of them was 
appointed to the delegation named to meet and entertain 
our group. Senators are elected for a six-year term and 
cannot be re-elected. 


The Chamber of Deputies has 233 seats, of which 196 are 
filled by direct election. But to assure that there are 
always some members to speak for the opposition, 37 
additional seats are awarded to minority parties on the 
basis of their electoral performance in the previous elec- 
tion. Roughly speaking, five members are appointed to the 
Chamber of Deputies from opposition parties for every 1% 
per cent of the vote which was polled by them in the most 
recent election. The term for members of the Chamber of 
Deputies is three years, and they cannot be re-elected 
immediately, but I gather that they can be re-elected after 
they have been out of the chamber for at least a term. 


To be considered legally constituted, a party must have 
a registration of at least 65,000 members. There are four 
such parties in Mexico. Of the 233 members presently in 
the Chamber of Deputies, 189 belong to the PRI, the 
Institutional Revolutionary Party, which is the party now 
in power. Each one of these members was elected directly 
at the polls. Then you have the PAN, the National Action 
Party, which elected four at the polls but which also has 21 
diputados de partido who are appointed on the basis of the 
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number of votes received by the party in the last election. 
Then there is the PARM, the Authentic Party of the 
Mexican Revolution, which elected two members in the 
last election but has six diputados de partido. Finally, there 
is the PPS, the Popular Socialist Party, which, while it did 
not have any members elected at the polls, has been 
assigned 10 seats based on the votes they polled in the 
election. 


This seemed to me, honourable senators, to be a very 
ingenious method of providing that there is always an 
opposition in the Chamber of Deputies. I might add, how- 
ever, that there were no members from the opposition 
parties on the Mexican delegation which entertained us, 
although our own group of delegates from Canada had 
members from three of our Canadian parties. 


I was pleased, of course, that one of the members of the 
Mexican delegation appointed by the Chamber of Deputies 
to meet us was a woman, and another woman on that 
delegation represented the Senate. I was also pleased to 
learn that a woman holds a very important position as 
Minister of Justice in the Mexican Cabinet. There are 18 
women in the Chamber of Deputies. 


The President of Mexico is elected by direct popular 
vote for a term of six years, the same period as senators 
are elected for, but he, like the senators, cannot be 
re-elected. 


Due to this ban on re-election, the President and the 
members of both houses really cannot make a career of 
politics as is done in so many countries. It would seem that 
in Mexico such service for Members of Congress is regard- 
ed as a training ground from which, if they have done 
well, they may go on to other service in the country, such 
as becoming governors or filling other important positions. 


The delightful climate of Mexico and the warm and 
friendly attitude of the Mexicans toward visitors has led 
to a rapid growth of tourism. Last year some 170,000 
Canadians visited Mexico, but only about 25,000 Mexicans 
visited Canada. However, we were told that Mexican tour- 
ists spend much more in Canada than Canadian tourists 
spend in Mexico, so that perhaps balances it somewhat. 
This interchange of tourists is considered to be very valu- 
able by both countries and considerable discussion took 
place at our meetings as to what each country might do to 
encourage this interchange. The more the peoples of our 
two countries know about each other, the more they will 
be interested in visiting each other’s country. While we 
were there our delegation visited the marvelous pyramids 
at Teotihuacan outside Mexico City, about which most of 
us had known little or nothing. We visited the world 
famous Anthropological Museum and spent some time in 
the National Palace viewing the murals painted by Diego 
Rivera, which depict so vividly the history of Mexico. This 
morning during the meeting of the Special Committee of 
the Senate on the Clerestory of the Senate Chamber it 
occurred to me that we might make use of similar murals 
in our own chamber to depict the history of Canada. They 
certainly were vivid, and after we had seen them all we 
really felt we knew some background of the history of 
Mexico. Both the Canadian and Mexican delegations 
agreed that mutual awareness and understanding between 
the two countries could be promoted by sending to Canada 
a major exhibition of Mexican culture and art represent- 
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ing the pre-Columbian up to and including modern peri- 
ods. This exhibition had been sent to a number of coun- 
tries in Europe, with great success. I am sure it would be 
of interest to Canadians and would give us a much better 
idea of Mexico and its culture. 


Mexico is now Canada’s most diversified trading part- 
ner among the so-called Latin-American countries. Trade 
has increased both ways between the two countries, and 
we were told that it is possible it may reach a total of 
approximately $300 million this year. Discussion of bilat- 
eral trade made it plain that, although such trade between 
the two countries now favours Canada, there is willing- 
ness on both sides to increase trade and bring it more in 
balance. One matter that interested me and was discussed 
was an agreement between our two countries regarding 
seasonal agricultural workers, which permits migrant 
farm workers to come to Canada for certain specific peri- 
ods of time to assist in agriculture in this country. This 
agreement has been in effect for only one year and only 
between 100 and 200 workers were involved, but it seems 
to have worked satisfactorily for both the Canadian 
employers and the Mexican workers. If it is proposed to 
continue it, these numbers will probably increase. The 
Canadian government has taken strict measures to see 
that these Mexican workers receive the same wages as 
Canadian workers doing the same job. Although this 
arrangement is considered valuable because it brings for- 
eign currency into Mexico, we were told that one of the 
chief reasons for its support in Mexico is that it is a means 
of obtaining better training for the individual agricultural 
workers. 


@ (1430) 


Honourable senators, because I had not visited Mexico 
previously, I remained in the country for several days 
after the conclusion of the parliamentary visit. I would 
like to tell you a few things I learned during that time, 
which gave me an opportunity to visit some very beautiful 
parts of the country outside Mexico City. 


You might suspect that I would be greatly interested in 
the position of women in Mexico where the ancient cult of 
machismo—or male superiority—had prevailed for many 
years. This cult overvalued one of the personality charac- 
teristics that for a long time defined Mexican women— 
that is, submission or denial of her personality to men. 
This had resulted in women’s main function being the care 
of home and children which, although fundamental work 
and a basic responsibility, was given little social 
recognition. 


Mexico, which is faced with the problem of unequal 
development, realizes that the help of women beyond 
work in the home is necessary for the improvement of 
general living conditions in their social context. Women 
are now being brought into national programs such as 
family planning, responsible paternity, community de- 
velopment, rural promotion, practical nursing and other 
fields, and this necessitates legal reforms and changes in 
mental attitudes toward women. Under this program, the 
Ministry of Health and Social Security Institute provides 


family planning information, but not on abortion, to 
anyone requesting it. 

More than 100,000 women have been trained to work in 
social improvement. In 36 centres for Development of the 
Community, state financing and the volunteer work of 
interested women are teaching knowledge of new foods 
that are cheaper and more nourishing than those formerly 
in use. They are helping to establish nurseries, kindergart- 
ens and playgrounds. These centres are known as INPY. I 
visited one of these centres, and felt that many countries, 
including our own, could well benefit through similar 
centres. I was impressed that the wives of the Mexican 
section of our group—the parliamentary group from Mex- 
ico—were all involved one way or another with this work 
to improve living conditions in their country and that each 
gave many hours a week to this service. Much of the 
success is due to the inspired leadership of Senora 
Echeverria, the wife of the President. 


This participation by women in social improvement 
brought about an acute consciousness in the country that a 
legal frame should be provided to stimulate and increase 
the full integration of women into contemporary life. 


In 1974 President Echeverria introduced into the Cham- 
ber of Deputies legislation aimed at granting women com- 
plete equality before the law and to facilitate the partici- 
pation of women in all aspects of national life, including 
broader educational opportunities, equal pay with men in 
the job market and greater participation in political 
affairs. It was approved by the Chamber of Deputies this 
year and it is hoped it will be in operation when the 
United Nations International Women’s Year Conference 
takes place in Mexico City in June of this year. 


It is my hope that when our Canadian delegates go to 
that United Nations Conference in Mexico, they will be 
able to give as good a report of what Canada has done to 
implement the objectives of International Women’s Year. 


Because of my concern about senior citizens, I found it 
interesting that many retired Canadians are making 
Mexico their permanent home, attracted by the climate 
and regulations that provide exemption from income tax 
for those on pension. I was told that such an expatriate 
can take into Mexico a reasonable amount of furniture 
without paying customs duties, and if they have a mini- 
mum income of $240 and are not working they do not have 
to pay income tax. 

I should mention, before closing, that at the conclusion 
of the formal meetings between the two groups of par- 
liamentarians, an invitation was extended by the leader of 
the Canadian delegation, the Honourable Speaker James 
Jerome, for Mexican parliamentarians to visit Canada in 
1976. 

I am grateful for having had the opportunity to visit 
Mexico, and I hope that the Mexican parliamentarians, 
whom we trust will accept our invitation to visit Canada 
next year, will find their visit to our country as instructive 
and pleasant as I found my visit to Mexico. 


On motion of Senator Choquette, for Senator Flynn, 
debate adjourned. 


The Senate adjourned until Tuesday, April 15, at 8 p.m. 
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THE SENATE 


Tuesday, April 15, 1975 


The Senate met at 8 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 


Prayers. 


THE LATE HONOURABLE THOMAS A. CRERAR, P.C. 
TRIBUTES 


Hon. John J. Connolly: Honourable senators, Senator 
T. A. Crerar died in Victoria, British Columbia, on April 11 
last. I know it was a very sad occasion for those in this 
house who knew him. 


Senator Crerar last spoke in this chamber on May 25, 
1966, just before his retirement. On that occasion he spoke 
on the Address in reply to the Speech from the Throne. He 
spoke for about 45 minutes without notes, with good ma- 
terial, a completely faithful memory and with vigour of 
voice. He was then just short of his ninetieth birthday. As 
a matter of fact, that afternoon was a unique occasion in 
that the three surviving parliamentarians who had been 
elected to Parliament in the general election of 1917 were 
in this house that day, and all of them spoke. In addition 
to Senator Crerar, there were Senator Power and Senator 
Vien. To add to the interest of the occasion, Senator 
Roebuck, who was with us at that time, also spoke. He, too, 
had run in that election but had been defeated. 

In addition to those speakers, we heard from Senator 
Brooks, who was then Leader of the Opposition, and who 
had known Senator Crerar in the House of Commons since 


1935 when they both came to Ottawa after the general 


election of that year. 

It is unnecessary, of course, to repeat what was said on 
that occasion, but I think the Senate would want to mark 
the conclusion of the life of one of our former colleagues, 
who was truly a great Canadian stateman. 


Senator Crerar would have been 99 on June 17 of this 
year. He was the senior Privy Councillor in Canada by 
many years. In fact, he was a member of the Privy Council 
for over 58 years. He was elected to the House of Commons 
on five different occasions between 1917 and 1940. He 
served in the Borden Government in the First World War 
as Minister of Agriculture. He served in the King Govern- 
ment during the Second World War in what ultimately 
became the Department of Mines and Resources. 

He sat in this chamber for 21 years, between 1945 and 
1966. He said in his last speech here that he liked the 
Senate better than the House of Commons, and he used 
this language: 

—the atmosphere is... more congenial to me. 
I think this illustrates as much as anything can the rather 
non-political, non-partisan quality of Senator Crerar’s 
character. 

Honourable senators will know that he was the presi- 
dent of United Grain Growers for many years, with head- 


quarters in Winnipeg. He had been the leader of the 
Progressives in the House of Commons in the twenties. 


When Senator Power spoke that day in 1966, he used 
three adjectives to describe Senator Crerar’s career. He 
said it was marked by integrity, honesty and conviction 
and he proceeded to illustrate what he meant. He said, for 
example, that Senator Crerar originally left Laurier to 
join the Borden government and after some time he left 
the Borden government because he disagreed with the 
tariff policy; he disagreed with tariffs not because they 
were wrong in terms of economics but because they were 
morally wrong. 


When Senator Crerar came to the House of Commons as 
leader of the Progressives so many years ago, he was head 
of the second largest party in the house, but he would not 
accept the office of Leader of the Opposition. He was not 
interested in power. It was for that reason that Senator 
Power commended him for the honesty and integrity of 
his position. 

Despite the fact that Senator Crerar had served in three 
different political parties, as Senator Power pointed out 
that day, there was never any cheap criticism of him based 
upon the proposition that he was a political trimmer. 


Senator Crerar had one of the most cultivated minds 
ever to grace this chamber; it was fed upon the lore of the 
books in the great library in his home. I understand that 
in recent years he gave that library to the University of 
Manitoba. I hope that, as the “Crerar books,” his library 
will be kept segregated because it could be used by future 
historians to determine the kind of mind Senator Crerar 
had, and the materials which went into the making of that 
mind. 


Mr. G. K. Chesterton once said of the Christian ethic 
that the soul of it was common sense, devastating common 
sense. I think, honourable senators, that that is rather true 
of T. A. Crerar’s approach to government and public 
policy. 

Senator Crerar knew the grain business. He knew the 
problems of western farmers. He had a large view of trade. 
He understood the importance to Canada of world mar- 
kets, and so he abhorred tariffs. He believed in honesty, in 
hard work and in thrift for individuals, and he had great 
confidence in the common sense and judgment of the 
common man. He believed in personal initiative and so, 
with alarm, would warn of the welfare state and its debili- 
tating effects. 


Out of his conversation there emerged a high moral 
sense and a complete acceptance of spiritual values. Yet 
there was no religiosity about T. A. Crerar. On the record 
he was a Presbyterian, but his public performance was not 
sectarian in any way. He was a great Christian. He 
revered Saint Paul. He liked to talk about Saint Paul, and 
in his valedictory he quoted a passage from the Epistle of 
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Apostle Paul to the Philippians, which I think might very 
well epitomize a good deal of his approach to life and his 
philosophy: 
—whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things are 
honest, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things 
are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever 
things are of good report; if there be any virtue, and if 
there be any praise, think on these things. 
@ (2010) 


He used that passage particularly to refer to the kind of 
news comments that were emanating from the CBC at the 
time. It is hardly a bill of rights for the media, for the 
newscasters, but perhaps that is a sad commentary on the 
newscasters and the news media. 

More than half of Senator Crerar’s adult life was spent 
in public service, yet he had a keen business sense and was 
successful in business. When he was in his late eighties I 
played golf with him, and his game, even at that advanced 
age, was very respectable. Senator Mcllraith can testify to 
that. 


Above all, however, Senator Crerar was a Canadian. He 
was no stranger to any area of this country, or to the 
peoples or problems of those areas. I remember one time 
when he told me about a conversation he had had with 
Senator Meighen, after both of them had banked their 
political fires. They were discussing who was the greatest 
Canadian they had known in their time. It is rather 
revealing, I think, to know that Meighen nominated Lauri- 
er, and Crerar, who had been a great friend of Laurier’s 
before he ever joined a political party, agreed. 

Personally, I have great reason to be grateful to Senator 
Crerar for help, encouragement and advice when I first 
came to this chamber many years ago, and I am sure this is 
true of a great many other senators who knew him here. 


He was truly a great Canadian, and his career can be an 
inspiration to future generations of young Canadians. 


Hon. Jacques Flynn: Honourable senators, there is little 
I can add to what Senator Connolly has said about 
Thomas Alexander Crerar, who was, very simply, an out- 
standing human being, a man of extraordinary intellectual 
and administrative ability. He was one of an unfortunate- 
ly vanishing breed of classical liberals who firmly 
believed that the government that governed least was 
best. He never ceased to believe that Canada was 
overgoverned. 


His interest in politics was born of a concern for people 
and not for power. He was concerned with the welfare of 
Canadians in general, and with Canada’s farming commu- 
nity in particular. He was so suspicious of power, as 
historians claim, that he turned down the opportunity of 
being Premier of Ontario in 1919, Premier of Manitoba in 
1922, and, as will be recalled by everyone, federal Leader 
of the Opposition in 1921 when he headed the second 
largest group of members in the House of Commons. 


Senator Crerar is a giant of Canadian history. He was a 
man of incredible depth, sterling principles, and ineffable 
strength of character. He was an individualist and a 
laissez-fairist who was firmly convinced that Canada’s 
love affair with statism could do us nothing but harm. 


In his last speech in the Senate, on May 25, 1966, Senator 
Crerar warned us against accepting some of the more 
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popular economic heresies. He warned us against tolerat- 
ing even 1% to 2 per cent inflation per annum, as he so 
accurately itemized what would be the vicious conse- 
quences of continued high inflation. He worried about the 
welfare state and growing governmental bureaucracies. 


Honourable senators, a great defender of freedom has 
passed away and all those who cherish personal liberty 
feel the loss profoundly. 


I close by offering to his family, and to all those who felt 
a philosophical kinship for Thomas Alexander Crerar, my 
most heartfelt condolences. But since, in the Judeo-Chris- 
tian tradition, death is not meant to be an occasion merely 
for sadness but one of hope, I leave you with this thought 
from Senator Crerar about society and government: “If we 
could intern the statesmen of the world for 10 years and 
chloroform the experts for 15, we might get back to 
normal.” 


Hon. Raymond J. Perrault: Honourable senators, I, too, 
rise to pay tribute to the late Thomas Alexander Crerar, 
who was, as Senator Connolly has noted so eloquently, 
Canada’s senior Privy Councillor and a political figure for 
over half a century. He was a man of integrity, and one 
who never lost sight of the fact that Parliament has no 
money of its own to spend. There have been a number of 
quotations from Senator Crerar’s valedictory in the 
Senate on May 25, 1966, and as part of that valedictory he 
said, and I quote him directly: 

I am old-fashioned enough to hold the view that no 
government should take a penny out of the taxpayers’ 
pockets that it does not need. I say that there is no 
greater obligation resting upon a government than 
that of conducting its business prudently so that it 
spares the taxpayers these burdens as far as possible. 


He was a kind man and a man who held strong views, 
but these views were born of his desire to see this country 
the Canada that he believed it could be. 


Senator Crerar was very much a man for all seasons, a 
man to be admired by Canadians everywhere and of all 
political parties, and we are the poorer for his passing. 


CONFLICT OF INTEREST 


REFERRAL OF GREEN PAPER TO STANDING SENATE 
COMMITTEE ON LEGAL AND CONSTITUTIONAL AFFAIRS— 
QUESTION OF PRIVILEGE 


Senator Croll: Honourable senators, I rise on a question 
of privilege arising out of a motion passed by this house on 
Thursday last. 

Last Thursday, April 10, when I was not in the house, 
the following motion was passed: 

SENATOR PERRAULT, with leave of the Senate and not- 
withstanding rule 45(1)(e), moved: 

That the Green Paper entitled “Members of Par- 
liament and Conflict of Interest”, tabled in the 
Senate on Wednesday, April 9, 1975, be referred to 
the Standing Senate Committee on Legal and Con- 
stitutional Affairs. 

Rule 45.(1) reads: 


One day’s notice shall be given of any of the following 
motions: 
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Then, under (e) we find the following: 
for an instruction to a committee; 


The motion was passed without discussion and without 
debate, and at the present time it is stored away in the 
Legal and Constitutional Affairs Committee of the Senate 
for a period of at least six weeks, if not longer, because of 
the great number of matters which that committee still 
has to deal with and which have already been arranged 
for. I merely bring this point to the attention of the Senate 
to indicate that for some reason or other there was an 
urgency which I do not understand. 


For three months, to the knowledge of this house, the 
leader has resisted my requests for such a committee. I 
indicated my displeasure again recently, and on Wednes- 
day last he told me that he would introduce a motion to 
establish such a committee within two weeks. I agreed 
with that course. I then sent him a copy of a notice of 
motion that I was prepared to introduce some time before 
the end of the month, and it would naturally follow that I 
would be speaking to that motion if I hoped to get any 
place at all with it. Nevertheless, without a word to me, 
and after he spotted my absence from the house on Thurs- 
day—and Thursday, honourable senators, is normally a 
quiet day and I must confess a day when I am rather tired 
and try to get away early—he introduced this motion and 
it was expeditiously passed. 


® (2020) 


In doing so he deprived me and others of an opportunity 
to discuss so important a motion as the conflict of interest 
which has plagued this Senate for generations. He knew I 
would speak to it and he had a fair idea, in part at least, of 
what I intended to say on the floor of the Senate and what 
needed saying. So, I rise on the question of personal 
privilege in part because I am concerned, because of the 
urgency, which is unexplained, that an attempt may be 
made to load the committee and deprive me and perhaps 
others of the right to speak. I wanted to speak because I 
felt it was a scandalous situation that the Chairman of the 
Standing Senate Committee on Banking, Trade and Com- 
merce, in making an advance study of the Combines 
Investigation Act, in which there was surely a conflict— 


Senator Walker: Well, there is certainly a conflict now. 
You are out of order. This is a question of privilege and 
you are not entitled to debate it. 


Senator Croll: I am not debating it. 


Senator Walker: Oh, no? You are making a speech 
which you should not make, and we should have a ruling. 


Senator Croll: I am stating on the question of privilege 
that this is what I wanted to say and was deprived of 
saying it. 


Senator Walker: Let us have a ruling. 


Senator Croll: In 1963 the Atlantic Sugar Refineries 
Limited— 

Senator Walker: Madam Speaker, this is a question of 
privilege and with the greatest of respect I submit to you 
that we should have a ruling. My submission is that this is 
not a question of privilege and the honourable senator is 
entirely out of order. He is making the speech that he 
wanted to make and was not here to make. He had an 

(Senator Croll.] 


opportunity to do so at that time if he had been here, and 
this is no time to make it. He knows that I have no axe to 
grind here. He is out of order and he should take his seat 
and wait for the ruling. 


Senator Croll: I am not making a speech at all. I am 
bringing to the attention of the Senate a few matters, 
which will take me a few minutes. The speech I will make 
at another time, in another place. 


Senator Riley: Honourable senators, I rise on a point of 
order. As Senator Walker said, this is not a question of 
privilege. Senator Croll is definitely making a speech, and 
an argumentative speech, too. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, further to that, 
I rise on a point of personal privilege. It is utterly in 
contempt of the Senate to impute motives to any member 
of the Senate. A number of statements have been made 
with respect to my alleged conduct and the actions taken 
by me, which defy every parliamentary tradition. 


Some Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


Senator Perrault: I do not intend to stand in this house 
and listen to this said by Senator Croll. Senator Croll had 
every opportunity to be here on Thursday, together with 
other members of the Senate. He chose to go home to 
Toronto. The fact that he did not have an opportunity to 
speak at that time is not a responsibility which rests on 
the Leader of the Government in the Senate nor, indeed, 
on any other senator. I do not intend to stand here in this 
place to listen to a diatribe of the type to which we have 
been subjected. 


Some Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


Senator Croll: Honourable senators, I made it quite 
clear that the Leader of the Government hurriedly asked 
that the rules be waived in order to pass the motion on 
that particular day, when there was no other business. 
There was no other business and it was, of course, granted 
to him. There was not the slightest reason for it, and there 
it is on the record. 


Some hon. Senators: Order, order. 


Senator Walker: Sit down. You should be ashamed of 
yourself. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Rule 33 reads as follows: 


33. When a matter of question directly concerning the 
privileges of the Senate, of any committee thereof, or 
of any senator, has arisen, a motion calling upon the 
Senate to take action thereon may be moved without 
notice and, until decided, shall, unless the debate be 
adjourned, suspend the consideration of other motions 
and of the orders of the day. 


Senator Croll: Honourable senators, I do not quite 
understand what the ruling is. 


Senator Walker: Go back to Toronto and think it over. 


Senator Croll: I thought it over before I presented it. I 
do not quite understand the ruling that has been made by 
the Chair. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Does the honourable senator 
have a motion? 
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Senator Croll: I have no motion. I do not know that 
there is any need for it. 


Senator Walker: Perhaps before my friend continues, he 
should apologize to the house. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Does the honourable senator 
have a motion to move? Does the honourable senator want 
to move a motion? 


Senator Croll: No, I do not want to move a motion. 
Senator Walker: Then sit down. 


EMPLOYER-EMPLOYEE RELATIONS IN THE 
PUBLIC SERVICE 
SPECIAL JOINT COMMITTEE—CHANGE IN COMMONS 
MEMBERSHIP 
The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that mes- 
sages had been received from the House of Commons to 
acquaint the Senate that the name of Mr. MacLean has 
been substituted for that of Mr. Baker (Grenville-Carle- 
ton) and that the name of Mr. McCleave has been sub- 
stituted for that of Mr. MacLean on the list of members 
appointed to serve on the Special Joint Committee on 
Employer-Employee Relations in the Public Service. 


IMMIGRATION POLICY 
SPECIAL JOINT COMMITTEE—CHANGE IN COMMONS 
MEMBERSHIP 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 
sage had been received from the House of Commons to 
acquaint the Senate that the name of Mr. Caccia has been 
substituted for that of Miss Nicholson on the list of mem- 
bers appointed to serve on the Special Joint Committee on 
Immigration Policy. 


FARM CREDIT ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—FIRST READING 
The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 


sage had been received from the House of Commons with 
Bill C-34, to amend the Farm Credit Act. 


Bill read first time. 
Senator Perrault moved, with leave of the Senate, that 


the bill be placed on the Orders of the Day for second 
reading at the next sitting. 


Motion agreed to. 
@ (2030) 


FORT-FALLS BRIDGE AUTHORITY ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—FIRST READING 
The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 


sage had been received from the House of Commons with 
Bill C-367, to amend the Fort-Falls Bridge Authority Act. 


Bill read first time. 


Senator Petten moved that the bill be placed on the 
Orders of the Day for second reading on Thursday next. 


Motion agreed to. 


THE HONOURABLE DAVID WALKER, P.C., 
THE HONOURABLE DANIEL A. LANG, 
THE HONOURABLE J. CAMPBELL HAIG 


FELICITATIONS ON RETURN TO CHAMBER 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, before tabling 
certain reports and documents, I want to comment on the 
presence in the chamber this evening of three senators 
who have suffered ill health in recent weeks. 


We are delighted to see Senator Walker, Senator Lang 
and Senator Haig restored to their usual buoyant good 
health. 


DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Senator Perrault tabled: 


Copies of statements on the Economic Situation and 
on The Consultations on Inflation, made by the Minis- 
ter of Finance to the Conference of First Ministers, 
held in Ottawa April 9th and 10th, 1975. 


Copies of Report by the Minister responsible for the 
Canadian International Development Agency on 
Canada’s Food Aid Program: Allocations for 1975-76, 
dated April 11, 1975. 

Report of the Independent Review Committee on 
the Office of the Auditor General of Canada, dated 
March 1975. 


INDUSTRY 
CANADIAN TEXTILE PROBLEMS—DEBATE ADJOURNED 


Hon. Paul Desruisseauxz rose pursuant to notice: 


That he will call the attention of the Senate to 
Canadian textile problems. 


He said: Honourable senators, I want to make it clear, 
first of all, that I am not connected in any way, shape or 
form with the Canadian textile industry. 

[Translation] 


Honourable senators, after having given notice to the 
Senate, some three weeks ago, that I would speak today on 
the problems of the Canadian textile industry, I read an 
editorial in the Gazette, which I feel is slanted, on the 
hoped-for systematic disappearance of the textile industry 
in Canada. This article was followed by a rebuttal from 
Mr. Allan D. Gray, also published in the Gazette, on April 
8, 1975, under the heading: The Case for Textile Protection, 
as well as by a new editorial in the Gazette which correct- 
ed some of Mr. Gray’s data. 


I therefore feel totally at ease this evening in speaking 
to you about this important matter of current interest. 


The protection often required by this industry, which is 
extremely sensitive to all economic reactions, is given 
explicitly to all the signatories to the 1973 General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade more commonly known as 
GATT. In fact, they specify in detail what means the 
member countries should resort to in the fight against the 
dumping of foreign textile and clothing. I shall come back 
to this when I discuss generalities. 


I will here and now state the position of GATT in an 
area which seems to fit well into our needs, and I quote: 
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In the case of those countries with limited markets, 
and an exceptionally high level of imports and a low 
domestic production level, special care will be 
required to avoid any harm to the minimum viable 
textile production of those countries. 


In 1970, a new policy was introduced by the then minis- 
ter, the Hon. Jean-Luc Pepin, and I quote: 


In order to take into account the vast complexity of 
our domestic and international interests. 


That program was the result of a long study of the 
Canadian textile and clothing industry. That philosophy 
was to prevail in our agreements in those areas. Mr. Pepin 
then declared, and I quote: 

The aim of that policy is to create conditions allowing 
for the progressive development of clothing and tex- 
tile industries within production conditions which 
will remain viable in a context of growing interna- 
tional competition. 

Need I recall our political pledge to support Canadian 
ownership of Canadian businesses, and the fact that the 
vast majority of textile industries are under Canadian 
ownership, and that the percentage of Canadian owner- 
ship in clothing industries virtually amounts to 100 per 
cent? 


According to Mr. Gray’s article, less than 90 per cent of 
our textile imports do not fall under restrictive control. 
Only 10 per cent of those imports come from the Far East 
and from behind the Iron Curtain. 

Imports from the United States and Europe are subject 
to the protection of ordinary tariffs. 

If we consider the total imports on a per capita basis, we 
find that Canada’s tolerance is the highest in all industri- 
alized nations. Our per capita import basis in 1973 was 
$1,050, compared to $875 in West Germany and $300 in the 
United States. The latter is, in fact, the lowest. 


The international trade deficit, by the way, went up. 


from $709 million in 1973 to $876 million in 1974. The 
deficit in clothing trade, for its part, climbed from $244 
million to $323 million. Seventy-five per cent of textile 
companies employ fewer than 100 workers, while the total 
of jobs depending on them is about 189,000. 


Statistics Canada reported last October that the average 
wage paid in the textile industry is $3.53 an hour, and $3.04 
in the clothing industry, a very low average according to 
our standards. 


I shall speak, in a moment, about the massive flood of 
certain textile products on to the Canadian market at 
prices inferior to the domestic cost price. 


@ (2040) 
[English] 

The textile industry is a basic and essential industry for 
any industrialized nation. As an industry in Canada it is 
very unstable. Nevertheless, its disappearance would be 
economically disastrous. A large sector of Canada would 
be deeply affected. Our textile industry is in want of 
better government support. The high standard of living set 
in our country has resulted in high textile production 
costs. In spite of our automatic machinery and our high 
productivity, we are no longer competitive on the world 
textile markets. All our Canadian ingenuity and innova- 


[Senator Desruisseaux.] 


tion can no longer assure us of the necessary competitive- 
ness against a constantly increasing inflow of textile 
imports. The Canadian textile industry has consequently 
lost an important part of its domestic market to cheap 
imports, and it has now become a very sick industry. 


In the Canadian concept we would not normally allow 
such things to happen to most of our industries. I now ask 
whether the textile industry is treated with fairness 
through our present textile policy. Do we not disregard the 
employment it gives Canadians in normal times under 
normal conditions? Has the government decided to sacri- 
fice most of the divisions of the textile industry for inter- 
national trading possibilities? These are but a few of the 
questions that now need to be answered. 


At the outset, let me say that I was born and raised in 
the District of Wellington, which I have the honour to 
represent here. It covers a good section of the Eastern 
Townships, a well-known textile area. From my earliest 
years I have heard there about the complex Canadian 
textile problems. I have seen some of our regional federal 
representatives dramatically abandon their political alle- 
giance and their party because of the Canadian textile 
policy of those days. The area in which I live has suffered 
more, and for longer periods of time, from unemployment 
than, I believe, any area in Ontario or in the West. Our 
regional unemployment average has been, and still is, 
much higher than the national average. 


The Canadian Textile Commission, established some 
five years ago, had a definite mandate. It was to find ways 
to help our textile industry survive and expand. I have 
studied the textile reports that were released last Febru- 
ary. The comparative cumulative textile import figures 
over the last three years explain to a large extent the 
current prevailing textile situation. These reports of the 
Canadian Textile Commission were requested by the Hon- 
ourable Alastair Gillespie in 1974. All parties interested in 
some phases of the textile situation were given the oppor- 
tunity to present their briefs and discuss their views. A 
most important joint brief was presented to the commis- 
sion by the Canadian Textiles Institute, the Canadian 
Federation of Textile Workers, the United Textile Work- 
ers, the United Textile Workers of America and the Union 
of Textile Workers of America. Some hearings were in 
camera, to permit supplementary explanations from one 
and the other, but the aloof conclusions and recommenda- 
tions did not, in my opinion, consider thoroughly the 
effects of the government’s textile policy, or the pleas and 
recommendations of the textile workers and the textile 
industrialists. 


It remains a fact that the Canadian textile industry is 
sick. The Canadian Textiles Institute blamed the flow of 
textile imports that were increasing and absorbing the 
market—the result of a policy that was letting in, much 
too freely, imports to be sold in Canada, in some cases at 
prices below the Canadian costs of raw material alone. 
The Canadian producers represented that they would have 
to restrict their operations and release their workers at an 
ever-increasing rate, in spite of a serious reduction in the 
normal working hours, and that they would have to put 
off any further capital investment in the textile field. The 
institute mentioned data that were controllable, showing 
the actual low rate of utilization of their production 
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capacity, the disquieting dwindling of textile orders neces- 
sary to keep the plants open, and the high inventory 
build-up that had to be disposed of before work could be 
resumed for a good percentage of their workers. 


In admitting that problems also existed elsewhere, the 
institute underlined that no other important industry here 
had to face such competition from imports arriving on the 
Canadian market at prices below those of two or three 
years ago, and somewhat startling but incontestable evi- 
dence of wholesale dumping of foreign textiles at 
depressed prices. I thought the point was well made by the 
Canadian Textiles Institute that the primary cause of the 
problem of the textile industry was not so much the 
diminishing demands for textiles from the Canadian con- 
sumers—this was shown by evidence of the total retail 
sales figures of domestic and imported textile products— 
as the resulting effects of disturbances in the market 
caused by dumped foreign textile products at exceptional- 
ly low prices. Three textile unions expressed concern that 
such large quantities of textiles should be allowed to be 
imported so easily at depressed or low prices. They were 
further concerned that such importation was causing 
unemployment in concentrated areas, particularly in 
Quebec in the Eastern Townships. They stated that from 
January 1974 to January 1975 it had been necessary to 
lower by 15 per cent the employment rolls of Dominion 
Textile. More recent figures show an even greater drop. 

@ (2050) 


On January 24, 1975, Dominion Textile announced that 
it would have to close 14 of its production plants for one 
week and that, as a consequence, many of its employees 
would be jobless for an indefinite period of time owing to 
the prevailing situation in the textile industry. Figures 
taken from manpower centres in the affected areas sub- 
stantiate most convincingly the fact that there is a very 
high rate of unemployment among textile workers in those 
areas. 


An examination of the statistics having to do with 
polyester and cotton-mixed tissues—an area which 
reflects the entire pattern for all divisions—will show that 
textile imports in this division alone increased from 7,551,- 
000 pounds in 1971 to 16,062,000 pounds in the 11l-month 
period from January to November, 1974. With those statis- 
tics in mind, how could anyone then say that textile 
imports have not been large or that the increase has been 
negligible, has not required any immediate action or has 
been merely a small percentage of the division’s 
production? 


On the contrary, in my opinion even an importation 
percentage figure of 4 per cent of the production in any 
textile division is likely to create in Canada a noticeable 
and disturbing unemployment situation among textile 
workers. And the point is that at the present time textile 
imports comprise far more than 4 per cent of the industry. 


Honourable senators, with this background in mind let 
me tell you that the Textile Commission simply rejected 
the demands, representations and recommendations it had 
received from the unions. It could not be convinced that 
importations were the principal cause of the problem; nor 
did it have any counterproposal for correcting other prob- 
lems that it could obviously see existed. It was the com- 
mission’s stand that the violent rises in prices of raw 


cotton and the substantial differences in prices of certain 
fibres had been the principal causes of the disturbances. 
That position is, of course, repudiated by the facts present- 
ed by the Canadian Textile Institute. 


Of course, the commission admitted that when goods 
become scarce, the accumulation of inventory does play a 
part in these problems, but some analysts prefer to believe 
that the problem is caused to a far larger extent by the 
wholesale importation of cheap textiles which can com- 
pete beyond any degree of fairness. However, the commis- 
sion made no mention of the major role played by the 
importation of cheap textiles other than to say it did not 
consider itself justified at the present time to apply any 
special measures with relation to textile imports. Indeed, 
in its report on polyester fibres, dated February 6, 1975, it 
proposed only selected measures for the improvement of 
the situation. 


With respect to the other important divisions of the 
textile industry, the commission recommended in its 
report that measures be taken to assure that in 1975 textile 
imports from certain countries should not exceed the 
specified limits, which, in any event, were most generous. 
Indeed, the commission did not consider it appropriate to 
apply surcharges to imported products when such imports 
were subject to limited quantitative importation. 


On page 18 of its report, the commission set out the 
limitations for countries in which the limitations had been 
set very high or had been left entirely up to the decision of 
those making trade arrangements with the particular 
countries. 


In its report on polyester and cotton tissues, the commis- 
sion recommended that imports be watched closely. It 
pointed out that those imports on which there had been no 
curtailment of entry had doubled between 1971 and 1975. 


On January 22, 1975, the commission published its report 
on the inquiry on sheets and pillows, but that report 
contained no other recommendation than that surveillance 
should be maintained. In answer to the pressures, 
representations and recommendations of the concerned 
workers, textile labour leaders and textile producers, the 
Minister of Industry, Trade and Commerce made an 
important statement on March 6, 1975. For anyone con- 
cerned or affected by the federal textile policy of the last 
few years, that was an amazing and, yes, even shocking 
statement. There are those who found it downright hostile 
and defiant. It plainly rejected the textile industry’s 
appeals and recommendations. It simply refused to consid- 
er the textile workers’ recommendations. It flatly refused 
to help inhibit the highly competitive dumping of imports. 
Rather, it called on the industry to be more efficient and 
innovative—as though the industry had not been com- 
pletely efficient and innovative in these last few years in 
its continuous fight to survive. 


The minister stated that the government would seek to 
renew and to extend the troublesome existing export 
restraint agreements with supplying countries—the pre- 
cise policy that was being attacked so severely—because 
the government assumed that those agreements were con- 
tributing to the instability in textile production and 
because the government felt that they were grossly over- 
generous in this present economic regression. 
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The minister announced that his department would 
indeed monitor a wide range of basic imports to watch for 
violations of what the textile industry believe to be 
restraint arrangements of too limited a character. The 
minister refused to consider establishing import quotas or 
urging restrictions on textile imports. He rejected the 
recommendations of the industry that the market situa- 
tion may become critical, and this in spite of the present 
public knowledge of wholesale textile unemployment fig- 
ures that ran sometimes as high as 25 per cent. Many in 
the industry felt it was a judgment of clear condemnation 
on at least six primary textile products, and on the sheets 
and pillow cases range of finished products. I could not 
agree with this judgment. 

The commission’s negative rulings on one of the reports 
will now have the effect of removing restraints against 
imports from nine Asiatic and East European countries. 


The commission, on whose reports the minister had 
based his statement on textile policy, is the very body that 
had been set up five years ago to advise the government on 
ways to improve the textile industry. This commission 
gave the distinct impression to many of those affected by 
this situation of having worked in reverse, and having 
sought ways to admit cheap imports more widely, by 
allowing dumpings of textiles at depressed prices, and 
establishing most generous import quotas in a time of 
crisis within the industry and in a time of a general 
regression in the national economy. There is really very 
little in the decisions and recommendations of the com- 
mission that showed a deep concern for the survival and 
improvement of the industry. 


One of the rare constructive recommendations made by 
the commission in the case of polyester yarns was to 
impose a tariff surtax to help the industry in fighting 
imports dumped at depressed prices, but the government 
rejected it flatly. It would have run against the textile 
policy used in making our trade arrangements. The minis- 
ter said the government would watch import trends in the 
market in the case of polyester cotton. There were, how- 
ever, no commitments to take corrective action wherever 
necessary in that textile division that would help the 
industry. 

The minister repeated the statement, “Because the tex- 
tile board found no damage to Canadian industry from 
U.S. imports, Canada is obliged under its international 
trade agreements to end all quota restraints negotiated 
with Asiatic and Eastern European suppliers of low cost, 
lower quality sheets and pillow cases.” I will comment 
here that this appeared to me somewhat incomprehensible 
as a policy to help the textile industry. Will this now fully 
open the floodgates? Whoever introduced these most unfa- 
vourable and awkward guidelines to our already unsatis- 
factory textile policy, by which Canada finds itself hand- 
cuffed and enslaved, did us a great disservice. Some have 
said, more harshly, it was pure stupidity in action. 


The minister said that the government considered trade 
obligations and consumer interests in making its deci- 
sions. How are these now to be weighed and valued? 
Without denying any good intention in the goals of the 
minister, whom we recognize as one of our hardest work- 
ing and sincerest ministers, after reading the evidence 
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contained in the briefs and in these reports I find this 
quite hard to swallow. It was more like the kiss of death to 
the worried laid-off textile workers—anyone who does not 
believe me can ask them—who had been expecting the 
support and help of the government in regaining the 
employment taken away by the government’s disadvanta- 
geous textile trade concessions to a large number of 
countries. 


Critics are saying this commission made absolutely no 
constructive and positive recommendations, and submit- 
ted, instead, to textile policy guidelines which in no way 
help the industry out of its troubles. In no way could its 
imposed submissive and limited consideration assist the 
industry in its fight for better competitiveness. 


Union critics, on their side, are claiming that the com- 
mission’s decisions leaned heavily toward the eventual 
actual dismemberment of the Canadian textile industry by 
favouring so freely the wide and massive admittance of 
dumped low-priced textiles to favour some foreign trade 
possibilities. 

More accurately, the commission’s decisions have, in 
fact, lost thousands of textile workers their jobs, and 
created wholesale unemployment in the area where the 
industry is principally located. Assuredly, the govern- 
ment’s textile policy is now forcing the federal manpower 
division to find other jobs for the unemployed textile 
workers, to organize more retraining, and to provide for 
more movement to other fields of work, with the conse- 
quence that more Canadians will be in the available 
labour force at a time when that is surely not required or 
called for. To me, any policy leading to these consequences 
is totally unacceptable, unsatisfactory, unwise, negative 
and even destructive. 


My own appraisal is that the actual treatment of 
Canadian textiles through the enforcement of what 
appears to me, to say the least, to be a biased textile policy, 
should have been the main target of the commission’s 
attack, and its main object of correction. A greater effort 
towards correcting the industry’s problems should have 
preoccupied this commission. Frankly, this was not the 
case. 


Up to now, this policy respecting textiles has produced 
deep concern among textile producers, and resulted in the 
wholesale unemployment of textile workers. It is mostly 
responsible for the resulting economic disadvantages to a 
large sector of Canada. It failed to reach the constructive 
objectives it had said it wanted to reach. It did not hold 
down the prices of textiles for our Canadian consumers as 
it was supposed to do. One has only to compare our textile 
retail prices with those of our neighbour. It has not justi- 
fied the admission of the allowed cheap textile imports. It 
has caused damages to the textile industry which will be 
very difficult to repair. 
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I find that no favourable comments can be made on the 
government’s textile policy of the last decades. To me 
there is an apparent betrayal of the commission’s well- 
defined purpose and mission, which was to help assure the 
survival and development of our Canadian textile indus- 
try, to find ways and means to help, not to hurt, the textile 
industry of Canada. 
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I must reserve my personal comments on the extraordi- 
nary stand and the noticeable aloofness of the minister’s 
comments on textiles, because he stated he had to rely on 
the commission’s recommendations. I fail to comprehend 
why it was not observed that the present textile policy 
was hurting Canadian textiles quite deeply and was work- 
ing systematically toward the destruction of some of the 
industry’s divisions. 


I am stunned to see the government on the one hand 
help generously by grants, subsidies and export assistance 
facilities our Canadian agriculture, our commodities pro- 
ducers, and our manufacturers generally, while at the 
same time rejecting nearly every one of the joint recom- 
mendations of the textile workers and textile producers 
which had the clear purpose of stabilizing the industry’s 
production, of assuring greater employment for our textile 
workers and of reaching the higher necessary 
productivity. 


After a brief review of the textile imports allowed by 
other countries of the world, I believe, with some of the 
analysts, that Canadian textiles can be much better pro- 
tected and the industry can be expanded without injury to 
our normal trading arrangements. Intelligent controls by 
import quotas, improved restraint policies, realistic dump- 
- ing policies that can be adhered to in the trading arrange- 
ments would have contributed so much more to the 
advancement and to the prosperity of all connected with 
this basic industry. 


I now say to you that the kind of treatment given 
textiles invites the displeasure of those adversely affected 
by it. The job could have been much better done, but it 
was not. 


Let me deal briefly with the kind of work done that can 
eventually destroy certain divisions of the Canadian tex- 
tile industry. The allowed limit under the present textile 
imports policy of shirts priced at less than $30 a dozen, or 
at $1.25 a shirt, is now over 15 million. We are now 
importing 15 million shirts a year in that price range 
alone. Now, who among those responsible for this alloca- 
tion could make you or me believe that such imports do 
not cause damage to our Canadian textile industry, to its 
productivity and to its workers, in these days of economic 
adversities and recession? Who among those responsible 
for this obvious mess would make anyone believe that this 
does not contribute directly and importantly to the high- 
est rate of unemployment in the industry and one that 
finds no duplication anywhere at this time in our industri- 
al world? I condemn strongly the stand we are taking in 
this connection. As a citizen, I resent the disregard shown 
the recommendations made by the textile workers and the 
producers. 


There are other fields I could mention of harmful and 
negative import policies that affect adversely important 
industrial fields and our Canadian taxpayers. They are all 
based on the same kind of thing. 


Senator Bourget: Would the honourable senator permit 
a question? I am very interested in the problem as raised, 
but I have been wondering throughout the discussion if 
perhaps GATT has something to do with this situation, 
and if the actions of the government were not limited by 
GATT in certain circumstances. 
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Senator Desruisseaux: They are, but to me it is impor- 
tant that the government should establish the policy that 
we need—and that was mentioned briefly in the quota- 
tions I gave from the Honourable Jean-Luc Pepin—and 
that the policy should be based so as to protect the textile 
industry in Canada where our production is small and the 
imports are large. However, I shall be speaking further on 
this point. But the government is responsible for GATT 
just the same as any other government would be in a 
similar situation. 


Senator Bourget: But I was wondering if in the circum- 
stances the government was taking any action; if not, then 
the government should be blamed. On the other hand, I 
thought that under GATT we had some general agree- 
ments on tariff and trade and so we had to go along with 
GATT. 


Senator Desruisseaux: This was not the question; it was 
an argumentation. I will answer in this way: When the 
GATT arrangements were made, they were discussed and 
they were made to serve the country as much as it was 
possible to do so. In my view they failed in the case of 
textiles, and I believe that the whole situation of the 
textile industry is looked at as being an inferior one and 
one that we must get rid of. I mentioned the editorials 
published in the Gazette condemning the textile industry 
and saying we should drop it or “phase it out,” as they 
said. But that is not my opinion, and it is particularly not 
my opinion when it concerns a large section of Canada, 
and it is not at all my opinion when it concerns my own 
area where we find unemployment running higher than it 
has for years, and where it is running higher than any- 
where in Canada. This is so because the textile industry is 
the principal industry in our area. 


@ (2120) 
Senator Bourget: Mind you, I am not against you. 
Senator Desruisseauz: I am not saying you are. 


Senator Bourget: I am just asking a question to find out 
the exact reasons. 


Senator Desruisseaux: You asked the question and I 
gave my answer. 


Senator Bourget: Yes, thank you. 


Senator Desruisseaux: Do you wish me to clarify it 
further? 


Senator Bourget: No, it is quite all right. 


Senator Desruisseauz: I condemn strongly the stand we 
are taking in this connection. As a citizen, I resent the 
disregard given the recommendations made by the textile 
workers and producers. There are other fields I could 
mention of harmful and negative import policies that 
affect adversely important industrial fields and Canadian 
taxpayers. I will only mention sheet glass, in which I must 
say to you I have some interest, being a director of a glass 
company. 

The import policy and the present trading arrangements 
policy of the government—this is GATT—finally forced 
the recent closure of a large Ville St. Laurent glass plant, 
again situated in my province, and reduced the production 
in the other glass plants in Canada. True, the reduction in 
the construction industry played a part in the reduction of 
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glass production but, bitterly, what hurt more were the 
sharp increases of glass imports allowed through our trade 
arrangements with countries to whom Canada extended 
the benefits of the generalized system of preferences at 
the worst time. There was a known worldwide surplus of 
flat glass, of which the department had been pre-warned 
by the industry; there was a recession under way which 
was recognized by all economic advisors to the govern- 
ment; and there was reduction in the Canadian construc- 
tion industry and a known general increase of all imports 
of flat glass. The glass industry had no alternative but to 
close the Ville St. Laurent plant, resulting in a loss of 800 
jobs for Canadians, because of the refusal of the depart- 
ment to consider the glass industry’s briefs and the deci- 
sion to ignore the warnings and recommendations of the 
industry. 


Possibly, as my good friend Senator Bourget mentioned, 
it could have been because of the GATT arrangements, but 
my point, which I will not allow anyone to persuade me to 
forget, is that the GATT arrangements are our arrange- 
ments. If we did not want GATT, we could have made 
some exceptions for Canada. 


The briefs had advised the department that the com- 
bined effects of the unfavourable factors enumerated 
would result in a steadily worsening position on orders 
received during the last half of 1974 and that in the last 
three months of the year the orders of this firm dropped 
by 58 per cent over the comparable period of 1973. 


In July 1974, in spite of the industry’s warnings, the 
government enacted legislation which we, of course, 
passed: “To fulfil Canada’s obligation under the general- 
ized system of preferences to developing countries.” The 
partial result of that has been to eliminate completely the 
tariff on sheet glass imports into Canada from some 140 
eligible countries. 


During the five-month period between July and Novem- 
ber 1974, thin sheet glass production declined by 17 per 
cent, and that company’s share of the market declined 
from 61.1 per cent to 56.7 per cent during that same period. 
Imports increased their share of the market from 38.8 per 
cent last year to 43.3 per cent during July through Novem- 
ber 1974. In particular, duty-free imports from countries 
eligible for the general preferential tariff have almost 
doubled in market share to 12.4 per cent since the tariff 
has been eliminated, compared with 6.4 per cent during 
the corresponding period last year. The high cost of fuel 
and our increased scale of wages and generous fringe 
benefits, combined with the further high cost of ingredi- 
ents, at a time of recession, are making the Canadian glass 
industry and many of the other industries very unstable, 
with no protection against import abuses. 


Senator Thompson: May I ask the honourable senator 
which countries are the major competitors in sheet glass? 


Senator Desruisseaux: I could give one example, which 
I believe is the most remarkable. It is one that has arisen 
recently. I refer to Romania, which is behind the Iron 
Curtain. They are shipping glass to the West, and when it 
arrives in Montreal it is farmed out to the markets that we 
have in that area. Of course, that Ville St. Laurent plant 
was of no more use, as it could not compete with those 
prices. However, there are other countries from which we 
obtain glass, and the fact that we lifted the import duties 
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made it more competitive. Also, the fact that we pay more 
in wages and for ingredients come into play, together with 
the cost of transportation. 


Senator Thompson: I was thinking that the cost of 
transportation would be much higher. 


Senator Desruisseaux: It is not at the moment. They 
compete very easily at their prices. There is now a world 
surplus of flat glass and if they dump it on the market and 
are allowed to do so, as they are, it really competes. It 
makes it hard to compete with them; it makes it hard to 
maintain capacity production; it makes it impossible to 
reach high productivity. The competitiveness which is 
necessary is gone; there is no possibility of it. 


@ (2130) 


The glass industry now has to meet duty-free imported 
products from, in some instances, countries behind the 
Iron Curtain. My reference was to Romania. 


Senator Bourget: And Czechoslovakia. 


Senator Desruisseaux: I would assume so. I do not know 
the quantity. I know the Romanian situation. They were 
warned of it. They could not do much. The whole philoso- 
phy is what I am trying to get at, and I will, I hope, with 
your permission. 

The glass industry now has to meet duty-free imported 
products produced, in some instances, in countries behind 
the Iron Curtain under totally different conditions on a 
forced low-cost basis, as is the case of the glass imported 
from Romania. 


If we want to preserve what industrialization we have 
established in Canada by hard work, I personally believe 
that among other things it will be necessary to review the 
types of crude policies we are using, which give benefit to 
all other countries but which keep imposing taxes and 
expensive conditions on Canadian industry. 


In my view, there cannot be employment security and 
progress in Canada on that basis, and I suggest that we 
will have to stop making those kinds of mistakes and work 
alongside industry more than we do now. In other words, 
if industry had been consulted at the right time, some of 
these things would not have happened. 

[Translation] 


It is now time to review the Canadian textile policy 
which is harmful and jeopardizes our economic life, the 
stability of employment of textile workers and the very 
survival of an industry which in my opinion should 
remain an essential Canadian industry, which centers in 
the important area of the Eastern Townships, and express- 
ly relies on its good performance for a normal and accept- 
able economic life, as generally happens with prosperous 
Canadian regions. 


Of course, like anybody else in Canada our textile work- 
ers are entitled to employment protection and stability. 
For over fifty years, and in unparalleled proportions, 
Canadian citizens in my area have suffered from insecuri- 
ty and instability of employment resulting almost entirely 
from the textile policy which was and still is unfair, and 
frequently hostile to them. Today, I can feel to what 
extent citizens in my area are really fed up with the 
periodic resulting changes, which for decades have slowed 
them down, kept them back, disadvantaged them with 
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respect to salary scales, as well as the number of weekly 
employment hours, because they sacrificed them to enable 
the textile industry to better fight the actual flood of 
imports allowed by our Canadian policy—textile imports 
at bargain prices with which no one in Canada can in any 
way compete. As a result of this, they place us, unjustly 
perhaps, in lower economic brackets and classes than 
those of other Canadians who do not have to face such 
hostilities in their industries or jobs. It is with sadness 
that I heard a few days ago blame being put on the textile 
policy for steering young textile workers of this country 
towards separatism because they did not see in the federal 
textile attitude any hope of being fairly treated, of being 
treated on an equal economic basis with other Canadian 
workers; any hope of receiving, not rebuffs as they just 
did from Ottawa but more humane consideration of the 
problems affecting them economically and socially; any 
hope of being heard like others on the constructive recom- 
mendations they make. Indeed, in their representations 
and recommendations they remained totally realistic— 
more I would dare say than those before whom they 
voiced their grievances. 


Honourable senators, I suggest that we in this federal 
government, this central government, have to take respon- 
sibilities towards our textile workers and producers. It is 
our textile policy that so adversely affected the people in 
my area, that was detrimental and hostile to them. The 
Canadian textile policy now contains the element of sys- 
tematic destruction of that industry, an industry which 
did seem essential to Canada and certainly to the normal 
economic life in a whole area of this country, the Eastern 
Townships. 


In the face of industry shut-downs, of thousands of 
unemployed textile workers, of the help needed to partial- 
ly compensate unemployed textile workers, of federal 
assistance to an unsatisfactory regional economy, the 
people responsible should understand the inherent and 
far-reaching errors in that kind of policy, the results of 
which are self-evident to our people. 


How is it possible for a federal commission, whose aim 
is to help the textile industry solve its problems, to find in 
Ottawa that generally there is no evidence that the textile 


industry is harmed by massive imports causing a high rate 
of unemployment? 


A policy that does not care for the evident difficulties 
caused mainly by its guidelines is bound to result in the 
methodical destruction of that industry’s production and 
high productivity rate. 


Mr. Gillespie, with his apparent high intelligence and 
learning, is thought by our people to have been duped by 
an old theory of 50 years ago that never could prove itself 
in the Canadian textile industry. He should not therefore 
expect to receive high marks, in my area, for the formula- 
tion of his views on our textile problems, on whose solu- 
tions we so narrowly depend for our economic and com- 
munity welfare. 


As it is getting late, I will not talk about the GATT 
situation. 


How is an agreement like GATT made? We have certain 
concessions to make and we want concessions from the 
other countries. 


I believe that it is wrong to concentrate on textiles, as 
we are doing, when this affects an important area in the 
province of Quebec—a large area of Quebec—to obtain 
concessions that will apply generally. 


Economically, this makes no sense, and this is why I am 
saying that the Senate could still be of use by examining 
realistically in a committee, or even a subcommittee, the 
major problem of textiles in Canada, our national textile 
policy in our dealings with other countries as concerns 
dumping, its effects and consequences on the industry and 
the economy in general, our policy of tolerance, of massive 
flooding of imported products admitted on our market at 
depressed prices, as well as the means to help more effi- 
ciently and directly our textile industry. It would still not 
be too late to rectify certain wrongs and to give back to 
Canadian textile the vitality of a normal and efficient 
economic production which would allow it to set more 
competitive prices and would ensure its survival and gen- 
eral prosperity, especially in my area, the Eastern 
Townships. 


@ (2140) 

[English] 
On motion of Senator Deschatelets, debate adjourned. 
The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 2 p.m. 
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The Senate met at 2 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 


Prayers. 
IMMIGRATION POLICY 
SPECIAL JOINT COMMITTEE—CHANGE IN COMMONS 
MEMBERSHIP 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 
sage had been received from the House of Commons to 
acquaint the Senate that the name of Mr. Orlikow has 
been substituted for that of Mr. Brewin; that the name of 
Miss Nicholson has been substituted for that of Mr. 
Caccia; that the name of Mr. Gray has been substituted for 
that of Mr. Guay (St. Boniface); and that the name of Mr. 
Caccia has been substituted for that of Mr. Prud’homme 
on the list of members appointed to serve on the Special 
Joint Committee on Immigration Policy. 


LIBRARY OF PARLIAMENT 
JOINT COMMITTEE—CHANGE IN COMMONS MEMBERSHIP 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 
sage had been received from the House of Commons to 
acquaint the Senate that the name of Mr. Fairweather has 
been substituted for that of Mr. Jelinek on the list of 
members appointed to serve on the Standing Joint Com- 
mittee on the Library of Parliament. 


DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Senator Perrault tabled: 

Report of the Export Development Corporation, 
including its accounts and financial statements certi- 
fied by the Auditor General, for the year ended 
December 31, 1974, pursuant to sections 75(3) and 
77(38) of the Financial Administration Act, Chapter 
F-10, R.S.C., 1970. 


FARM CREDIT ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING—DEBATE ADJOURNED 


Hon. A. Hamilton McDonald moved the second reading 
of Bill C-34, to amend the Farm Credit Act. 


He said: Honourable senators, Bill C-34 makes a number 
of changes in this particular act in order to meet the 
long-term credit needs of our farmers in the late 1970s. 
The act was originally passed in 1959. Since its inception it 
has made approximately 120,000 loans to farmers across 
Canada for a total of approximately $2.75 billion. 

The number of the loans and the amount of money 
involved are a sufficient indication of the need for this 
particular piece of legislation and of the good it has 


accomplished in the agricultural community of this coun- 
try. The record of repayment of the loans is an indication 
of the desire of Canadian farmers to take loans from the 
national government and, to some extent, is an indication 
of their ability to meet the obligations of these loans. 
Certainly, the record of payments shows that there has 
been a loss of only four cents per $100 since the program 
came into being. 


There is no doubt, therefore, that the act as presently 
constituted has helped many young people enter farming 
activities in Canada since 1959. However, I believe the 
record indicates that despite the fact it has been helpful, 
in its present form it is not able to cope with the problem 
that exists in 1975. 


Five years ago, 35 per cent of those farmers who made 
loans under this act were under 35 years of age. Last year, 
53 per cent, or nearly 5,000 loans, were granted to borrow- 
ers under 35. In other words, the number of young farmers 
that are able to borrow under the act has been increasing, 
which is a desirable thing at a time when the need for 
food, not only at home but abroad, is constantly increas- 
ing. It seems to the department, and it should be obvious 
to all of us, that there is a necessity to attract more 
younger people into farming activities across Canada. 


There are three main provisions in the amendments 
before us in Bill C-34 which will help young farmers. 


The first provision makes it possible for the maximum 
loan for farmers under 35 years of age to be increased from 
$100,000 to $150,000. This is because of the ever-increasing 
value of land prices, and the increased cost of livestock, 
machinery, buildings, and all capital assets necessary to a 
modern agricultural enterprise. Not only are capital costs 
increasing very rapidly, but farm operating costs are also 
increasing due to the tremendous increase in the price of 
such items as fertilizers, weed sprays, chemicals, wages, 
and municipal taxation. And, of course, as operating costs 
increase, less and less profit is left to put into the capital 
structure for a farm. This is the reason that we are seek- 
ing, in the first amendment in this bill, to increase the 
maximum loan to farmers of 35 years or under from 
$100,000 to $150,000. 


Some people have suggested that we ought not to put an 
age limit on the increase in this maximum loan. Undoubt- 
edly, there are people over 35 who could use additional 
credit. However, it is the feeling of the department, and I 
agree with them, that we must attract more young people 
into the farming business |throughout Canada, and these 
young people find it much more difficult to raise capital 
than the farmer who has been farming for a few years and 
has built up some capital assets. If you were to make this 
provision available to groups of farmers regardless of their 
age, you would be defeating the efforts of the department 
to attract more young people into agriculture. 
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The second change comes about in Part II of the act, 
which is the part under which most of the loans are made. 
At the present time it is possible to lend up to only 75 per 
cent of the productive value of the borrower’s real estate, 
and this bill will allow loans to be made for amounts up to 
90 per cent of the productive value of the real estate. In 
some cases the market value of land is much higher than 
its productive value, and this disparity is increasing every 
year because of urban spread and other reasons. It seems 
that we have arrived at a point when there is need for a 
national land policy. The day is long past when we should 
have stopped taking some of our richest agricultural land 
to build urban communities on. I believe that a decision 
has to be made as to whether we are going to have three, 
four or five huge metropolitan communities in Canada, 
many of them located in areas centred in some of the best 
productive land in this country, or whether we are going 
to have a greater number of urban communities of lesser 
size spread out right across Canada in an effort to save 
some of that very valuable agricultural land. 


@ (1410) 


In those areas where the mortgage value is much above 
the productive value, the amendments in this bill will 
make it possible to exceed even 90 per cent of the produc- 
tive value in cases where a young farmer has demonstrat- 
ed the ability to repay his loan and his interest commit- 
ments. In other words, if his farming record is such that 
the corporation is convinced he has the ability to repay the 
loan, then a loan could be made in excess of 90 per cent of 
the productivity value of the land. 


The third change with respect to young farmers comes 
under Part IV of the act. At the present time the only 
young people who can get a loan from the Farm Credit 
Corporation are those whose principal occupation is farm- 
ing or whose principal occupation will be farming once the 
loan has been granted. I can understand why in the past 
some people were of the opinion that a person should be 
wholly occupied in farming before a loan of the magnitude 
we are talking about could be granted. Yet, experience has 
proven to many of us that this has been a hindrance and 
detriment to many young people. A young married man 
with a family may be able to purchase a half section of 
land—and here I am speaking of Western Canada—but it 
can be very difficult for him to earn a living from that half 
section and at the same time repay his loan. Furthermore, 
in many instances a young person who has started out in 
farming with a limited amount of land and livestock is 
under-employed. So, the amendments to this act will make 
it possible to make loans to farmers of 35 years of age and 
under, and let them continue to hold another job. I cannot 
speak of other parts of Canada, but I know that in my own 
province of Saskatchewan it is perfectly feasible for a 
healthy young man to farm a half section of land and hold 
down another job as well. He can do his farming after 5 
o’clock in the afternoon and before 8 o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and on Saturdays and Sundays. He can take a week or 
10 days off in the spring for seeding, and another week or 
10 days off in the fall for harvesting. So, provision is made 
here to allow him to engage in full-time employment 
outside his farming activities and he will be given five 
years to become a full-time farmer. It is my experience 
that in that five-year period, if he is a good young farmer, 
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he will probably be operating as much as a section and a 
half. I think this amendment is ideal to meet our needs in 
Western Canada, and I have no reason to believe that it 
will not also meet the needs in the rest of Canada. It will 
certainly meet those needs much better than they are 
being met today, when it is insisted that to get a loan an 
applicant must be a full-time farmer without outside 
activities or income. 


Under Part IV of the Farm Credit Act, which is being 
added by this bill, a young farmer, as I mentioned, will be 
able to continue either full-time or, at least, part-time 
occupation other than farming and be eligible for a loan 
up to a maximum of $150,000. Bear in mind, however, that 
many young farmers starting at the bottom of the ladder 
will not be taking full advantage of the loan. I want to 
emphasize that no half sections of land will cost $150,000, 
and the equipment and livestock, together with the land, 
will not reach that figure. However, if a young person has 
been working in the labour market and has been able to 
accumulate enough capital to begin with a bigger unit, he 
will be able to borrow the maximum of $150,000 under this 
act and a further $50,000 under the Farm Improvement 
Loans Act. This will give him access to $200,000, guaran- 
teed by the federal government. 


I wish to repeat that there have been many requests to 
make these provisions available to people over 35. How- 
ever, as I said, this would only continue the competition 
with which the young man cannot cope today. I agree with 
the department that the young man must be given addi- 
tional help, an additional lift, so that he can compete with 
those who have been farming for five, 10 or 15 years and 
have been able to build up considerable assets. 


Another point is that if these provisions were extended 
without an age limit, the amount of money provided under 
the bill would not be sufficient to meet the needs. To date 
the Farm Credit Corporation has had a capital limit of $66 
million. This bill proposes to increase that to $100 million 
and, of course, the corporation can borrow 25 times its 
capital from the Department of Finance. The additional 
funds that are being made available will help to attract 
young people to the farming industry. We must induce 
more and more young people to farm, lowering the average 
age of the Canadian farmer, otherwise we will fast 
approach the day when there will not be enough people 
engaged in farming to meet our domestic needs, let alone 
our markets abroad. 


To date, a person borrowing from the Farm Credit Cor- 
poration has had to give a first mortgage on his property. 
In many instances he may have started his farming career 
with a loan, we will say, at 5 per cent. Then he might have 
decided to expand his operations. He returned to the 
corporation for an additional loan, not having taken the 
maximum amount in the first instance. However, he found 
that the interest rate had increased to 8 or 9 per cent. 
Under the act he had to pay off his old loan at 5 per cent 
and negotiate a new loan at the new interest rate. This has 
seemed ridiculous. 

@ (1420) 


There is a provision in the bill under which the Farm 
Credit Corporation will be able to take not only first 
mortgages, but second and third mortgages as well. So, 
any farmer who has a loan at a low rate of interest, 
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whether from the corporation or private lending institu- 
tions, will not be penalized for attempting to expand. I 
believe this is an excellent provision and, so far as I am 
concerned, will meet the needs of many farmers through- 
out Canada. 


The amount of capital being invested in agriculture 
today is extremely high. It has grown by leaps and bounds 
over the past 20 years. In 1951 about $9.5 billion was 
invested in agriculture. By 1971 that figure had grown to 
$23.7 billion. 


The productivity of farmers has increased at a greater 
rate than any other activity in Canada or abroad. Our 
farmers are among the best, if not the best—if they are not 
the best, they are close to it—of any agricultural group in 
the world at increasing productivity. As a matter of fact, 
in the last 10 years, productivity in Canadian agriculture 
per man-hour has increased by 100 per cent, while in the 
same period productivity in industry and commerce has 
increased by 40 per cent. In other words, farmers are 
outgrowing the rest by two and a half times. This is a 
record worth supporting. It is a record we should be proud 
of and one that should encourage us to support legislation 
which will help those who have had a good record in the 
past—a record which I an confident will improve in the 
future. 


The demand for agricultural products today is greater 
than the world has ever known, and there are more 
hungry people in the world today than the world has ever 
known. It seems to me that we in Canada make a dreadful 
mistake when we attempt to curtail production. The only 
reason for curtailing production is that we do not have the 
means of distribution and sale. The demand exists in the 
world. Many of those who need our food the most have the 
least capacity to pay for it. I believe we should be not only 
helping our farmers at home by passing legislation such as 
Bill C-34, but we should be making plans to help others in 
the world increase their productivity in agriculture. 


I have had limited opportunity to visit other parts of the 
world, but in those that I have visited I was astounded by 
the inefficiencies I saw in agriculture. Throughout a great 
part of the world, agriculture is a disgrace. There are huge 
areas of land which can produce, if only the people who 
occupy them had the ability, the know-how and the tech- 
nical knowledge of Canadian farmers. We should be 
making a greater effort to educate those people so that 
they are able to produce at home at least some of the 
foodstuffs they need for their everyday existence, rather 
than sending our produce abroad as a gift. In my view, we 
should be imparting technical knowledge and know-how 
to the underdeveloped countries of the world to enable 
them to produce for themselves. 


I realize that I am getting away from the provisions of 
Bill C-34. The legislation before us will be of great help to 
Canadian farmers. It will assist the agricultural industry 
to produce in abundance, and perhaps at the lowest price 
anywhere in the world. 


Our farmers are good farmers. They are productive, and 
they want to own their own land. Although some provin- 
cial governments seem to think it is the order of the times 
that they should own land, that is not my belief. I do not 
support any provincial policy aimed in the direction of 
state ownership of land. 


(Senator McDonald .] 
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Our forefathers came to this country because they had 
the right and privilege to own land—a right and privilege 
not existing in many parts of the world today. Our produc- 
tivity is so much greater than that of most countries of the 
world today because of the fact that the vast majority of 
Canadian farmers own the land, and want to continue 
owning it. 


Senator Molson: May I ask the honourable sponsor of 
the bill a question? In his remarks he said that 90 per cent 
of the productive capacity is the basis for these loans. 
What is the accepted definition of “productive capacity?” 
Is that the gross value of the products of the farm? 


Senator McDonald: If I may go back just a little, not too 
many years ago lending institutions, both governmental 
and private, based loans on how much the land was 
worth—in other words, the value of that land if it were 
put on the market. They refused to look at the ability of 
customer A vis-a-vis customer B to make money and repay 
his loan. There has been a move away from that concept. 
Today loans are made on the productive capacity of the 
land—in other words, what that land will return in dollars 
per acre. 


Lending institutions today are looking at a section of 
land and deciding whether it will produce sufficient to 
allow the farmer to enjoy a decent standard of living and 
have enough left over to pay his principal and interest. 
That interpretation of “productive capacity” is being 
taken more and more today, not only by governments but 
by private lenders as well. 


Senator Laird: May I ask the sponsor a supplementary 
question? Would that exclude, for example, wooded land 
and marshland? This becomes important in my region 
where, as you know, the value of land per acre is probably 
the highest in Canada. I note with interest that clause 10 
of the bill speaks of “appraised value,” not “productive 
value.” 


Senator McDonald: These are questions that can best 
be answered by officials of the department. If the bill 
receives second reading, it is my intention to move that it 
be referred to the Standing Senate Committee on 
Agriculture. 


I am aware of the problem you face. As well as having 
some of the most productive land in the world, you also 
have some bushland, some swamps, and so forth. I imagine 
the same principle applies in your region as applies in my 
part of the country. In other words, if you have a section 
of land of 640 acres, 500 acres of which is cultivated, the 
cultivated acreage will be assessed separately. The lender 
will look at the average return per acre over a period of, 
say, 10 years. If the average return was 40 bushels of 
wheat per acre over a 10-year period, the land would be 
assessed at a certain value; if the average return over that 
period was only 20 bushels per acre, it would be assessed 
at half that value. 


A certain portion of your acreage will contain your farm 
buildings, and so on, and you may have a number of acres 
on which you run a small dairy or beef herd. That acreage 
will be assessed on the average number of pounds of beef 
produced per acre, or the average number of pounds of 
milk produced per acre. In other words, the assessment 
would be broken down according to land use, and the 
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average return that could be expected from the use which 
is being made of that particular piece of land. 


@ (1430) 
Senator Burchill: What about interest rates? 


Senator McDonald: I cannot answer that. I do not know 
what interest rates are today. 


Senator Argue: Eight per cent. 
Senator McDonald: That is today’s rate, is it? 


Senator Argue: That is right. The repayment rate over 
30 years is 9.2 per cent; that is the way it works out. 


I should like to ask a question of the honourable spon- 
sor. Would he say that one of the reasons for this welcome 
amendment is the fairly universal criticism voiced by 
farmers, that when a son wanted to start farming the 
Farm Credit Corporation, acting under the law, very often 
required the farmer to put up a good deal of his land, in 
addition to the land the son was buying, as security? In 
other words, the criticism has been that far too much 
security was required, and the father might almost have to 
forego his retirement because he would have to tie up his 
own land with his son’s in order to enable the son to farm. 
Would Senator McDonald agree that this measure is a 
response to that criticism? 


Senator McDonald: This is exactly the case. For 
instance, if a young farmer wanted to buy a half-section of 
the land, in many instances the Farm Credit Corporation 
wanted a mortgage on more than that half-section; it 
wanted a mortgage on the father’s half-section. If the 
borrower did not have a father the corporation wanted a 
mortgage on a neighbour’s half-section. If he happened to 
come from the city and wanted to move to the land to 
begin farming, I don’t know who he would get to sign the 
note. This was a fact of life. 


Today, there are people who want to farm, and who are 
moving from urban areas to the country to do so. Under 
the present act it is virtually impossible for them to do 
that unless their bank manager friend on Bay Street in 
Toronto will sign a note. The corporation will now say, “If 
you can show us that you can farm and make money, we 
will lend you the money you need without all this collater- 
al.” I think this is a step in the right direction. 

I believe that over the last number of years the financ- 
ing of most activities has generally moved in that direc- 
tion. It is my understanding that today, when considering 
loan applications, they look at the record of the individual 
asking for the loan and decide whether he can repay it. 
They do not consider how much the applicant has got in 
the bank, how much his father owns, or whether a neigh- 
bour will repay if he does not. The Farm Credit Corpora- 
tion is moving in that direction, and I think this is long 
past due. 


On motion of Senator Macdonald, debate adjourned. 


INDUSTRY 
CANADIAN TEXTILE PROBLEMS—DEBATE CONTINUED 
The Senate resumed from yesterday the debate on the 


inquiry of Senator Desruisseaux, calling the attention of 
the Senate to Canadian textile problems. 
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[Translation | 


Hon. Jean-Paul Deschatelets: Honourable senators, I 
moved the adjournment of the debate last night when 
Senator Desruisseaux finished his speech, because I 
thought I would be making my comments next week after 
having been able to consult various documents relating to 
this important matter. However, it so happens that I must 
make them today; I was advised only an hour ago and that 
will surely be to your disadvantage in the sense that next 
week I would have made a better prepared presentation. 
On the other hand, you will benefit because I shall be 
much briefer today than I would have been next week. 


Last night, Senator Desruisseaux talked about a prob- 
lem which is far from being new and which has always 
been very complex, but he talked about it in a way that I 
thought remarkable, and his speech can be summarized by 
saying that yesterday he sounded the alarm concerning 
the textile industry. I believe that what Senator Desruis- 
seaux said about the textile industry also applies to the 
whole secondary industry which is concentrated mostly in 
Quebec and in some parts of Ontario, as well as in the 
Maritime provinces. 


What is the textile industry asking today? I believe that 
it would like to see, at least in some areas, measures to 
restrict importation which would include quotas, higher 
rates and import surtaxes. 


I must say that in general the textile industry has 
always held a reasonable position. It understands that 
Canada must export for the general good of Canadians 
and, as far as I can recall from my discussions with certain 
manufacturers, the textile manufacturers are prepared to 
bear a part of the burden of importation, but they would 
not like to bear all of it. I would like to use an example to 
explain the complexity of this matter. 


About three years ago, we received a delegation from 
the U.S.S.R. which came to Canada with the admitted 
objective of finding markets, and their position was very 
simple. This is what they told us: We buy wheat in Canada 
for considerable amounts. Our trade balance with your 
country is unfavourable. This concealed the threat that 
Russia could purchase wheat from other countries than 
Canada, and perhaps at lower prices than in Canada. This 
is why they said that we must compensate for the wheat 
they purchase in Canada by opening up sectors of our 
Canadian market. 


This shows the difficulties which the government must 
face because it must see to the best interests of Canada. 
Canada must export and we must therefore in many cases 
accept imports at rates with which we cannot compete. 


@ (1440) 


However, I understand from what Senator Desruisseaux 
said that over 200,000 people are employed in the textile 
industry, particularly in the Eastern Townships, but the 
same might be true, to a lesser extent, of Cornwall. But the 
fact is that over 25 per cent of workers in that industry are 
currently unemployed. 


I will not go back on any of the points raised by Senator 
Desruisseaux. His speech was very clear, and he spoke as a 
man with a perfect understanding of the problem, far 
better than I myself might have. Still, to elaborate on his 
remarks, I would like to deal with two aspects of that 
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matter, which follow from the suggestion of Senator Des- 
ruisseaux that the textile industry, which now has a 
number of grievances to voice, should be provided with an 
opportunity to submit them to a special Senate committee 
or sub-committee. 


Before dealing with that aspect, may I mention here 
some of the efforts carried out particularly by the former 
minister, the Honourable Jean-Luc Pepin who, you will 
remember, was very famous as a minister not only in 
Canada but also abroad. He was the member for a riding 
in the Eastern Townships which was severely affected by 
that problem, and in fact I think the only plausible expla- 
nation of the electoral defeat of Jean-Luc Pepin lies pre- 
cisely with that matter of unemployment arising from the 
textile industry’s problems. 

Therefore, on May 14, 1970—and I advise honourable 
senators who would like to get more information on the 
present problem, which remains extremely serious, to 
refer to the House of Commons Hansard for May 14, 1970, 
page 6952—the minister tabled a document in the House of 
Commons introducing a new government policy aimed at 
keeping the textile industry viable. 


After this document was tabled, a bill was introduced in 
the House of Commons on January 21, 1971, and later 
passed by both Houses of Parliament. Bill C-215 brought 
entirely new measures to help the textile industry, among 
others the establishment of a textile commission. This was 
something new in the Department of Industry, Trade and 
Commerce, a commission composed of experts in the field 
of textiles. Its function was to advise the minister on and 
recommend various measures to promote a healthier tex- 
tile industry. 


It must be emphasized at this point, honourable sena- 
tors, that this commission’s function was not to make 
decisions. Decision making remains at the policy level, 
ministerial and governmental. But the commission should 
make suggestions. I quote from Hansard, page 2651, these 
remarks by Mr. Pepin: 


Hon. members will recall that this policy includes a 
whole range of measures dealing with the industrial, 
social and commercial aspects, with financial assist- 
ance, promotion on the domestic and international 
markets, technical assistance, and many other 
provisions. 


Mr. Pepin went on to say: 


Officials of my department have re-negotiated and 
come to an agreement on the voluntary restraints 
applied by Japan, Korea, Hong Kong, Singapore, 
Mexico and Greece. New arrangements have been con- 
cluded with Romania, Poland, Trinidad, Tobago and 
Macao. Arrangements have also been made with the 
People’s Republic of China and Taiwan. 


Later on in his remarks, Mr. Pepin added that these 
quotas, these agreements negotiated with various coun- 
tries would bring results, and that if the results came 
short of expectations, he would not hesitate to impose 
unilateral restrictions. 

This being said, may I come back to the suggestion by 
Senator Desruisseaux. What does he say? We have here a 
regional industry employing a considerable amount of 
labour, now strangled by an influx of dumped goods from 
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industrialized countries, underdeveloped countries or iron 
curtain countries. A commission was set up four years ago 
to advise the government on the textile issue. We can ask 
ourselves today: What are the advantages of such a com- 
mission? What has been its role? What steps did it suggest 
to the government? 


It would be, I imagine, an opportunity for the Senate to 
obtain that information, because in 1971 we passed a bill 
authorizing the establishment of such a textile commis- 
sion and I think that it could be quite interesting to hear 
it. 

I feel that the primary role of the Senate is to consider 
the legislation coming from the House of Commons, but 
we can play an additional role and this is why I will 
conclude with the following comments: I endorse the 
suggestion made by Senator Desruisseaux that we should 
give the textile industry an opportunity to come before a 
special committee of the Senate to voice not only its 
grievances, but also to make recommendations which it 
now deems essential to prevent that industry from sinking 
any deeper. However, I would do so, subject to a few 
conditions, and I draw this to the attention of the Deputy 
Leader of the Senate, Senator Langlois. 


Two or three years ago television artists in Montreal 
complained of unfair competition in television commer- 
cials. I think we decided at that time to set up an ad hoc 
committee. I like that kind of committee, and I hope one 
day that such will be the approach. 


That committee chaired by the Honourable Senator 
Bourget held three or four meetings as I understand, to 
allow those artists to come and submit their grievances to 
it. They were given the floor, and much more than that, 
because CBC authorities were invited to come and com- 
ment on the grievances submitted by that Montreal Asso- 
ciation; I think there were very good results. 


Senator Bourget: So was the CRTC, on the suggestion 
of Senator Buckwold. 


Senator Deschatelets: That is correct. It was excellent 
because the work was efficient, because it was not too 
elaborate; a few sittings did the job. As regards textiles, I 
think that if we invited the Textile Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, their delegates would come down one afternoon to 
submit their grievances and make recommendations. Then 
we could ask the textile commission, set up in 1971 pre- 
cisely to help this industry, for its suggestions. 


After that, we might have a meeting with the appropri- 
ate unions and possibly also with the minister involved. I 
think that nobody expects those special committees to 
accomplish a miracle. The solution is a political one, at the 
governmental level, but we still can give a platform and 
submit, as they are, the representations which have just 
been made. I believe that such an endeavour by the Senate 
could be remarkably efficient. 


Honourable senators, I will end my remarks here; they 
are somehow desultory because I have not had time to 
prepare them. However, I think that we—at least the 
senators of Quebec and those who are concerned by this 
problem—do have a certain responsibility to see whether, 
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before the end of these discussions, we might give Senator 
Desruisseaux a chance to submit a formal motion of this 
kind. I would be very glad to support it. 


@ (1450) 


[English] 


On motion of Senator Asselin, debate adjourned. 


BUSINESS OF THE SENATE 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, before I move 
the adjournment I would remind you that the National 
Finance Committee will meet in room 356-S when the 
Senate rises, and that the sub-committee on internal 
economy will also meet at the same time. 


The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 2 p.m. 
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The Senate met at 2 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 
Prayers. 


REGULATIONS AND OTHER STATUTORY 
INSTRUMENTS 
NEWSPAPER ARTICLE—QUESTION OF PRIVILEGE 


Senator Laird: Honourable senators, I rise on a question 
of privilege having to do with an article in today’s Toronto 
Globe and Mail headlined, “Parliament committee’s red 
tape prompts resignation of Forsey.” 


I am pleased to report that when this article came to the 
attention of Senator Forsey late this morning, he was good 
enough to come to see me concerning it. I should now like 
to set the matter straight so that there will be no possible 
question in anyone’s mind of what the true situation is. 
First, let me make it plain that Senator Forsey had noth- 
ing whatsoever to do with this article. In fact, he refused 
to be interviewed by the writer from the Globe and Mail. 
Second, I am pleased, in view of the tremendous contribu- 
tion Senator Forsey has made to this chamber, to report 
that he has assured us he will continue as Joint Chairman 
of the Standing Joint Committee on Regulations and 
Other Statutory Instruments. 


Having in mind what appears in this article, particularly 
with reference to the use of the expression “red tape,” 
perhaps it would be appropriate if I explained, in few 
words, that in the normal sense no red tape was involved 
whatsoever. As the article states, the present arrangement 
is that the expenses for the Standing Joint Committee on 
Regulations and Other Statutory Instruments will be 
borne one-third by the Senate and two-thirds by the 
House of Commons; but the original arrangement, which 
made sense and was arrived at on an ad hoc basis, was that 
the House of Commons would bear the expense of the 
printing—which, as you know, is extensive—and the 
Senate would bear all other expenses, including salaries. 


Unfortunately, the matter of salaries, and their magni- 
tude, was not foreseen, because do not forget that this new 
joint committee is in a very different category from any 
other committee that I know of, offhand, in that, really, it 
is a permanent committee. What happened was that, in 
line with the agreement that was made, a budget was 
submitted to the Standing Senate Committee on Internal 
Economy, Budgets and Administration. This budget 
included salaries in amounts which naturally gave us 
pause, because they were considerable. For that reason it 
was not possible for us to give carte blanche and say, “This 
is fine.” The Internal Economy Committee is designed to 
make sure that every cent spent by the Senate is spent ina 
proper fashion. That is exactly what we were doing. 

Along this line, one of the non-Senate employees work- 


ing for the committee wanted an arrangement whereby he 
would be hired on a yearly, contractual basis. In no way, 


of course, has the Internal Economy Committee, or the 
Senate, the power to approve of any expenditure beyond a 
session. That is the best we can do. We do this based upon 
a budget which is scrutinized carefully by a subcommittee 
on budgets, and believe me, its members are a hard-boiled 
bunch. If I named them you would appreciate what I 
mean. I am looking at some across the way now—Senator 
Flynn, Senator Grosart, and Senator Molson. These items 
are scrutinized very carefully by the subcommittee on 
budgets, and afterwards, of course, must be passed by the 
whole committee. Obviously, therefore, when we are doing 
exactly what we are empowered to do, and restricted to, by 
the rules, we are able to approve a budget, which I may 
say has been done, carrying this committee on until the 
end of September. Beyond that we cannot go. This created 
a problem, and those of you who read this article in the 
Globe and Mail this morning will not, of course, find the 
exact facts stated in that connection. 


So, I was most anxious that all honourable senators 
should understand clearly what the procedural matters 
involved require to be done. Frankly, I cannot think of 
any other way that we can keep expenditures within 
reason. We are not here to spend money like water; we are 
here to make sure we do not spend money like water. In 
any event, there you have the “red tape” so-called in the 
headline of this article. 


The permanent solution to the situation of this commit- 
tee may very well be as we have in fact suggested to them. 
First of all, let me point out that the Committee on 
Regulations and other Statutory Instruments is really dif- 
ferent in the sense that it does have to be a permanent 
committee. That in itself makes it entirely different from 
our ordinary standing committees. Because of that, the 
probability is that in due course, and perhaps the sooner 
the better, a special act of Parliament will be passed to set 
up a permanent commission, as was done in the case of the 
divorce committee. In the meantime I want to emphasize 
that in no way did Senator Forsey have anything to do 
with this article in the Globe and Mail, and furthermore he 
is definitely going to carry on as joint chairman of that 
committee. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, we are all grate- 
ful for the explanation given by Senator Laird. May I say 
that we have been unable to determine at this point where 
all of the information for this article was obtained by the 
by-lined author Mr. Hugh Winsor. However, Mr. Winsor 
contacted me yesterday afternoon and I suggested to him 
that he should speak to the chairman of our Internal 
Economy Committee, Senator Laird, before writing his 
article. Apparently he was not able to do so. In any case, 
he has not allowed the facts to stand in his way, and the 
story has appeared without our chairman being consulted. 


Senator Flynn: I just want to add, honourable senators, 
that I was speaking a few minutes ago to Mr. Bob 
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McCleave, the joint chairman from the House of Com- 
mons, and he confirmed Senator Laird’s statement that 
Senator Forsey did not intend to resign, nor does he intend 
to resign, and that he was satisfied with the way things 
were proceeding. 


IMMIGRATION POLICY 


SPECIAL JOINT COMMITTEE—CHANGE IN COMMONS 
MEMBERSHIP 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 
sage had been received from the House of Commons to 
acquaint the Senate that the name of Mr. Guay (St. Boni- 
face) has been substituted for that of Mr. Gray on the list 
of members appointed to serve on the Special Joint Com- 
mittee on Immigration Policy. 


NORTHERN CANADA POWER COMMISSION ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—FIRST READING 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 
sage had been received from the House of Commons with 
Bill C-13, to amend the Northern Canada Power Commis- 
sion Act. 


Bill read first time. 


Senator Perrault moved that the bill be placed on the 
Orders of the Day for second reading on Tuesday next. 


Motion agreed to. 
@ (1410) 


DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Senator Perrault tabled: 


Copies of financial statement on the operation and 
maintenance of the Great Slave Lake Railway for the 
year ended December 31, 1974, together with a state- 
ment showing the net capital investment as at Decem- 
ber 31, 1974, pursuant to section 9, Chapter 56, Statutes 
of Canada, 1960-61. 


INTERNAL ECONOMY 


COMMITTEE ON NATIONAL FINANCE—SUPPLEMENTARY 
BUDGET TABLED 


Senator Laird, Chairman of the Standing Senate Com- 
mittee on Internal Economy, Budgets and Administration, 
tabled the committee’s report approving the supplemen- 
tary budget presented to it by the Chairman of the Stand- 
ing Senate Committee on National Finance for the pro- 
posed expenditures of the said committee with regard to 
its examination and consideration of such legislation and 
other matters as may be referred to it, authorized by the 
Senate on December 5, 1974. 


COMMITTEE ON LEGAL AND CONSTITUTIONAL AFFAIRS— 
BUDGET TABLED 


Senator Laird, Chairman of the Standing Senate Com- 
mittee on Internal Economy, Budgets and Administration, 
tabled the committee’s report approving the budget pre- 
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sented to it by the Chairman of the Standing Senate 
Committee on Legal and Constitutional Affairs authoriz- 
ing the said committee to incur special expenses for the 
payment of fees and travelling expenses of expert wit- 
nesses in connection with its examination of the Bill S-19, 
intituled: “An Act to amend the Food and Drugs Act, the 
Narcotic Control Act and the Criminal Code,” as author- 
ized by the Senate on February 13, 1975. 


COMMITTEE ON SCIENCE POLICY—SUPPLEMENTARY BUDGET 
TABLED 


Senator Laird, Chairman of the Standing Senate Com- 
mittee on Internal Economy, Budgets and Administration, 
tabled the committee’s report approving the supplemen- 
tary budget presented to it by the Chairman of the Special 
Senate Committee on Science Policy for the proposed 
expenditures of the said committee respecting the holding 
of a special meeting to determine the feasibility of estab- 
lishing a Commission on the Future as authorized by the 
Senate on November 21, 1974. 


COMMITTEE ON REGULATIONS AND OTHER STATUTORY 
INSTRUMENTS—SUPPLEMENTARY BUDGET TABLED 


Senator Laird, Chairman of the Standing Senate Com- 
mittee on Internal Economy, Budgets and Administration, 
tabled the committee’s report approving the supplemen- 
tary budget presented to it by the Joint Chairman of the 
Standing Joint Committee of the Senate and House of 
Commons on Regulations and other Statutory Instruments 
for the proposed expenditures of the said committee with 
respect to its review and scrutiny of statutory instruments 
pursuant to the report adopted by the Senate on October 
29, 1974. 


RAILWAY ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—REPORT OF COMMITTEE 


Senator Haig, Chairman of the Standing Senate Com- 
mittee on Transport and Communications, reported that 
the committee had considered Bill C-48, to amend the 
Railway Act, and had directed that the bill be reported 
without amendment. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the third time? 


Senator Cook moved that the bill be placed on the 
Orders of the Day for third reading at the next sitting. 
Motion agreed to. 


NATIONAL FINANCE 


COMMITTEE AUTHORIZED TO MEET DURING SITTING OF THE 
SENATE 


Senator Langlois, with leave of the Senate and notwith- 
standing rule 45(1)(a), moved: 
That the Standing Senate Committee on National 
Finance have power to sit while the Senate is sitting 
on Wednesday next, April 23, 1975, and that rule 76(4) 
be suspended in relation thereto. 
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The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, you have 
heard the motion. Is there unanimous consent? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 
Motion agreed to. 


BUSINESS OF THE SENATE 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, with leave of 
the Senate and notwithstanding rule 45(1)(g), I move that 
when the Senate adjourns today it do stand adjourned 
until Tuesday, April 22, at 8 o’clock in the evening. 

Honourable senators, before the question is put I would 
like to remind you that on Tuesday morning there will be 
a reception in the Railway Committee Room in honour of 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. It therefore at 
first seemed reasonable for the Senate to sit Tuesday 
afternoon rather than wait until the evening, as is usual. 
However, after consultation with the Leader of the Oppo- 
sition and other senators, it was decided to sit in the 
evening because two committees will sit in the afternoon. 


I should like to give you a brief outline of the work 
schedule for next week, and I will first deal with the 
committees. 

On Tuesday, the Special Joint Committee on Immigra- 
tion Policy will sit at 9.30 am. and the Special Joint 
Committee on Employer-Employee Relations in the Public 
Service will sit at 11 a.m. This might have to be changed or 
cancelled because of the reception. At 2 o’clock in the 
afternoon the Standing Senate Committee on Legal and 
Constitutional Affairs will hear a witness in connection 
with Bill S-19. This morning Senator Molson made 
arrangements for the Rules Committee to sit on Tuesday 
and it will meet at 5.30 p.m. 

On Wednesday, the Standing Senate Committee on 
Banking, Trade and Commerce will meet at 9.30 a.m. to 
continue its study of competition in Canada. At 3.30 p.m. 


there will be a meeting of the Standing Senate Committee — 


on National Finance, to deal with the Manpower Division 
of the Department of Manpower and Immigration. The 
Special Joint Committee on Immigration Policy will meet 
also at that hour. 

On Thursday, the National Finance Committee will 
meet at 9.30 a.m. At 10 a.m. the Standing Senate Commit- 
tee on Agriculture will consider Bill C-34, an act to amend 
the Farm Credit Act, should the bill be referred to it, and 
at 10.30 a.m. the Standing Senate Committee on Foreign 
Affairs will continue its inquiry into Canadian relations 
with the United States. In the afternoon, the Special Joint 
Committee on Employer-Employee Relations in the Public 
Service will meet at 3.30 p.m., and on Thursday evening at 
8 p.m. there will be a meeting of the Special Joint Commit- 
tee on Immigration Policy. 


On Tuesday, the Senate will proceed to second reading 
of Bill C-13, to amend the Northern Power Commission 
Act, and continue with items now on the Order Paper. Bill 
C-19, on two-price wheat, should reach us before we meet 
Tuesday next, and we also expect to have Bill C-44 some 
time next week. 


Having outlined this heavy work schedule, I have to 
inform the house that I shall be away from Ottawa the 
next two weeks on an official visit to Italy. 


(Senator Langlois. ] 
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Senator Flynn: You will have to work twice as hard. 
Motion agreed to. 


NATIONAL FINANCE 


PROPOSED REFERRAL TO COMMITTEE OF REPORT ON OFFICE 
OF AUDITOR GENERAL OF CANADA—QUESTION 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, may I ask the 
Leader of the Government if he has considered the idea of 
referring to the National Finance Committee the report of 
the Independent Review Committee on the Office of the 
Auditor General of Canada? 


Senator Perrault: I want to assure the Leader of the 
Opposition that the condition of national finances and 
efforts to save Canadian taxpayers as many dollars as 
possible remain as important considerations in the minds 
of the members of the government at all times. His sugges- 
tion will be considered. 


Senator Flynn: Very reassuring. 


FARM CREDIT ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING—DEBATE CONTINUED 


The Senate resumed from yesterday the debate on the 
motion of Senator McDonald for second reading of Bill 
C-34, to amend the Farm Credit Act. 


Hon. John M. Macdonald: Honourable senators, before 
making a few remarks on this bill, perhaps I should 
mention, in case some senators may not be aware of it, 
that I do not have an agricultural background. Any 
remarks I make about farm credit will not be the result of 
any practical experience or knowledge of it, but merely 
the observations of a sympathetic observer of the farming 
industry. I can say that I have nothing but admiration, 
respect and good will towards those engaged in agricul- 
ture. I do not envy them. I admire their knowledge, ability, 
fortitude and perseverance. I am pleased to support this 
bill and hope it will accomplish its objectives. 


@ (1420) 


As I understand it, the Farm Credit Act was first set up 
to make loans to farmers who could not obtain them 
elsewhere. That was, and is, its first priority, and that 
condition must be satisfied, as I understand it, before 
loans will be made to farmers. That being so, there must 
have been a need. 


As was mentioned by Senator McDonald, about 120,000 
loans, amounting in total to almost $2.75 billion, have been 
made to farmers since the act was first passed about 15 
years ago. I have not worked out the average loan, but it 
cannot be too high. Indeed, I am left wondering whether 
the loan policy followed was sufficiently generous. I am 
left in even more doubt as to the policy followed when I 
see that the loss caused by non-repayment was very small. 
The sponsor of the bill mentioned this and he, too, did not 
regard it as praiseworthy. It caused him to wonder, as I do, 
whether the objectives of the act are being carried out, or 
whether too strict a lending policy has been followed. In 
light of the loan-loss ratio, I am concerned that perhaps 
too many applications were turned down, or that the 
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lending policy followed was too strict with not enough 
risks being taken. 


When I see a loss of only about 4 cents on every $100 
loaned, I am left with the conclusion that some worthy 
farmers, who could not get loans elsewhere, were unable 
to obtain loans under the Farm Credit Act. Perhaps I am 
wrong in making that assumption. I hope I am. In any 
event, I trust that the true intent and objectives of these 
amendments will be carried out in a beneficial and gener- 
ous manner. It is important that a liberal interpretation be 
given to the clauses of this bill. 


Of the five amendments proposed, three relate to assist- 
ing young people in getting started in farming or in 
returning to farming. It may well be, of course, that some 
of us are of the opinion that the definition of “young 
people” is a little too narrow. After all, 36 is not so old; yet, 
the cutoff age is 35. Surely, it could be raised to at least 40. 
Men and women between the ages of 35 and 40 have an 
excellent chance of making a success of farming, if that is 
what they want and are qualified to do. 


A great deal of discretion will be given to the lending 
authority. The ability and character of the applicant is to 
be taken into consideration as. security for a loan, in 
addition to any other security which may be offered. That 
is a good thing. I should be helpful if properly adminis- 
tered, and will be of great benefit to young people on 
farms in addition to attracting back to farming those in 
the 25 to 35 age group who left to take up some other 
occupation. I hope this will work. We must remember, 
however, that for many years the trend for young people 
has been to leave farming, to work in industry or to enter 
the professions. 


The financial obligation contemplated by this bill will 
be a great responsibility for a young person to assume. It 
is a responsibility which the young person must wish to 
assume. Under the act, an applicant could—at least, in 
theory—borrow $150,000 and a further $50,000 under 
another act. The interest alone would be a very heavy 
obligation. However, I expect that there will be few 
applications from young farmers for the maximum 
amount in their first borrowings. 


I should like to hear more about the land that is avail- 
able for these young people. Is it land already under 
production being sold by older persons who wish to retire 
or leave farming, or is it new land, as it were, not now in 
production? In other words, where is the young farmer to 
get his land? It is interesting to note that the total amount 
of farm land in Canada remains relatively stable, although 
there are wide variations from region to region. I notice 
that a recent study states that the total area of farm land 
in Canada increased substantially between 1921 and 1951, 
from about 141 million acres to about 174 million acres. It 
then declined slightly from 1951 to 1971 to about 170 
million acres. However, the average of improved farm land 
has continued to increase. 

While there has been relative stability in the total 
amount of farm land, there have been marked changes in 
its location. There has been an expansion of acreage in the 
western provinces and a contraction in the other prov- 
inces, so I expect that many of the anticipated applications 
for loans under this bill will come from the western 
provinces. 
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I have not seen any figures showing the number of loans 
granted under the present act in each of the provinces. I 
do not believe there are many in the eastern provinces, 
and I personally doubt if efforts made under the provi- 
sions of this bill, and by other means that are being 
followed and used, will induce many young people in Nova 
Scotia to return to the farm. I may be wrong about this, 
and I hope I am. There are other senators here from Nova 
Scotia who have a better knowledge of this than I have. I 
do know that farmers in my region have worked hard for 
very small returns over many years, and I doubt if their 
sons are prepared to follow the same kind of life. However, 
I am not at this time speaking particularly of agriculture 
in Nova Scotia. 


For those who know more about it, I would recommend 
that they read the proceedings of the Standing Senate 
Committee on Agriculture of December 3, 1974. They will 
find an interesting and informative discussion of farming 
in Nova Scotia by farmers and other knowledgeable people 
from that province. I may add that this hearing was 
arranged by Senator Norrie. 


I do not wish to make any detailed references to various 
clauses of the bill. The sponsor, who is well qualified to do 
so, gave a very comprehensive explanation of it. It is a 
good bill and merits support. I only hope and trust that 
those who will have the responsibility for carrying out its 
terms will interpret their mandate in a broad and gener- 
ous manner, and that they will put more trust in the 
character and ability of the applicant for a loan than in 
other security he may offer. I hope they will not be afraid 
to take risks, and that in doubtful cases they will give the 
applicant the benefit of the doubt. By so doing, I think 
they will have carried out the intention of Parliament in 
proposing these amendments. 


On motion of Senator Michaud, debate adjourned. 


CULTURAL PROPERTY EXPORT AND IMPORT BILL 
SECOND READING—DEBATE CONTINUED 


The Senate resumed from Wednesday, April 9, the 
debate on the motion of Senator Lamontagne for second 
reading of Bill C-33, respecting the export from Canada of 
cultural property and the import into Canada of cultural 
property illegally exported from foreign states. 


Hon. Douglas D. Everett: Honourable senators, I would 
first like to congratulate the sponsor of the bill, Senator 
Lamontagne, for his detailed and concise explanation of it. 
I would also like to apologize to him for the delay in 
carrying on with the debate. All I can say is that his 
explanation was so complete and so concise that it took a 
little time to fashion the kind of criticism I thought the 
bill deserved. 


@ (1430) 


In order to criticize the bill, honourable senators, I will 
have to examine once again with you the operation of the 
act. I will try to do that as briefly as possible. 


The Cultural Property Export and Import Act empowers 
the Governor in Council to establish a control list of items 
which will preserve Canada’s national heritage. The items 
that are to be included in the control list are: archaeologi- 
cal and other items of any value; ethnographical objects of 
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a fair market value in Canada of over $500; decorative art 
made in Canada and over 100 years old, which, in the case 
of glassware, ceramics and textiles, et cetera, is over a 
value of $500, and other items of decorative art over a 
value of $2,000; collections of archival material with a 
Canadian fair market value of over $1,000 for the entire 
collection; drawings, engravings, original prints and water 
colours with a Canadian fair market value of over $1,000; 
and any other objects with a Canadian fair market value 
of over $3,000. 


The act does permit general exclusions from its opera- 
tion; it excludes all objects less than 50 years old and any 
items made by a natural person who is still living. The act 
covers additionally, though, all cultural objects imported 
into Canada during the previous 35 years. 


How do you go about exporting a cultural property 
under the terms of the act? First of all, you take your 
property to the customs office. If it is not on the control 
list or is among the exclusions I just mentioned, then an 
export permit issues; otherwise, the matter is referred by 
the customs officer to an expert examiner. The expert 
examiner determines if the object is of outstanding sig- 
nificance and is of such national importance that its loss 
would significantly diminish Canada’s national heritage. 
If the expert determines that this is so, then no export 
permit issues. 


The applicant may, within 30 days, appeal to the 
Canadian Cultural Property Export Review Board, which 
is to be established. The board employs the same deter- 
mining criteria as the expert examiner. If the board 
decides that objects come within the criteria, the board 
may delay the issue of the export permit for from two to 
six months, provided it is of the opinion that a fair offer 
may be made for the object by an institution or public 
authority. The minister at that time notifies all institu- 
tions and public authorities of the fact that the particular 
cultural object is available. If an institution or public 
authority makes an offer, but the offer is not accepted by 
the owner, the board may then be called upon to set what 
is called a “fair cash offer price.” If the institution or 
public authority makes an offer equal to the fair cash offer 
price, but the owner does not accept that, then no export 
permit is granted. 


It appears that in this case two years must elapse before 
the owner may make another application, and it is rather 
doubtful whether at that stage he would be able to obtain 
an export permit. 


There does not appear to be in the act any criterion for 
the definition of “fair cash offer,” other than the fact that 
it mentions in the control list that it will be based on 
Canadian fair market value. Thus, the fair cash offer 
determined by the review board, around which the whole 
process turns, will be that fair market value which would 
exist in Canada, but not in the rest of the world. 


I now raise the question whether this legislation is in 
Canada’s best interests. Our indigenous cultural property 
is not in heavy demand in the rest of the world. Let me 
underscore the word “heavy.” It is true that there are 
many countries in Europe which have this sort of act, but 
those countries are in a different position because they 
have built up a store of cultural property over many 
centuries. That store of cultural property is in demand all 


(Senator Everett.] 


over the world. Interestingly enough, great portions of the 
cultural properties to be found in European countries are 
not indigenous to them but were imported. Much of the 
treasure to be found in the United Kingdom was imported 
into the United Kingdom. 


It seems to me that Canada’s first objective should be to 
build up its store of cultural property from other coun- 
tries. In my opinion it is totally insular to say that we are 
going to Canadianize our cultural heritage. Surely, there 
are objects of great interest and value to the Canadian 
heritage—as there are to the British heritage and to the 
French heritage—which are not indigenous. 


Senator Lamontagne: The bill does not prevent the 
importation of outstanding objects from abroad. 


Senator Everett: No. You are quite right. The bill does 
not prevent the importation of such objects, but perhaps I 
can point out to you what the bill does do. 


Senator Grosart: The bill encourages it. 


Senator Everett: I say that the bill may well have the 
reverse effect. Indeed, I think it will have the opposite 
effect, because the bill says that if you import cultural 
objects and those objects remain in Canada for 35 years 
they then become part of the cultural heritage of Canada 
and are subject to the terms of the act. 


I suggest to you that people who would ordinarily 
import such objects might well take one of two courses: 
they might decide not to import objects, in order to pre- 
vent their coming under the control of the act; alternative- 
ly, they might import the objects, but, within the 35 years, 
decide to let them flow out of the country before the act 
could take effect. I would not go so far as to suggest that 
that is a probability, because I do not know, but I would 
suggest that it is a real possibility. 


It seems to me that we should not have such a rule in 
relation to imported cultural objects. We should allow 
them to come in; we should not in any way restrict their 
going out. I say this because I believe that if we do restrict 
their going out then we will cut down on the number of 
objects that come in. 


In that regard it is significant that the United States 
does not have any legislation of this sort; in fact, I will go 
further to say that in general terms the best Canadian 
stance is not one which would have legislation restricting 
the movement of trade and commerce throughout the 
world; if anything, the stance of Canada should be one of 
free movement, not of restricted movement. That would be 
in our own best interests. 


Admittedly, there is some justification for the control of 
our indigenous national heritage; but what should be con- 
trolled and how far should we go in that direction? 


@ (1440) 


I would like to refer to statements by the Secretary of 
State which I think give us some idea of what he had in 
mind—in principle, if not in the actual effect of the act. 


First of all, the Secretary of State referred to the Waver- 
ley report as the basis of the act in the United Kingdom, 
and we have based our act largely on the British act. The 
Waverley report said, “Export control should be confined 
to limited categories of objects of high importance.” In 
respect of this report the minister said, “These are recom- 
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mendations which we believe should inspire a Canadian 
system of control.” 


The minister, in another statement, said: 


After examining export control systems in force 
abroad, we concluded that all of them have some 
inherent defects which become greater as the number 
of objects it is sought to control increases. 

Again, the minister said: 
The system I am proposing, therefore, is the control of 
objects which are in the national treasure category. 
We want to catch things that should be controlled 
without making the net so tight that we catch too 
much, and the system becomes oppressive, or unwork- 
able, or both. 


He also said: 


Its operation will only affect objects considered to be 
of a high degree of national importance, and so it 
could not seriously interfere with normal trade, nor 
infringe unduly upon personal rights. 


And: 


The application of broad criteria of age and value 
offers the simplest and most efficient way to apply 
control. Age is a factor that helps to establish rarity; 
value, on the other hand, helps to establish quality. 


So it is clear from the minister’s statements that what 
we wish to control are cultural properties of rarity and 
quality, of outstanding significance, and of such impor- 
tance that their loss significantly diminishes Canada’s 
national heritage. 


Since we have modelled our act on the British act, let us 
compare ours with theirs. In the area of works of art and 
antiques, which was the only area that I was able to get 
information on but which is one of the main areas covered 
by this bill, the United Kingdom excludes all items less 
than a hundred years old. Canada, other than in the case 
of decorative art, excludes all items under 50 years old. In 
the realm of values, the United Kingdom excludes all 
items under two thousand pounds—that is roughly $5,000. 
In Canada the act excludes decorative art between $500 
and $2,000 in value, drawings and water colours under 
$1,000, and other objects under $3,000. In the United King- 
dom, imported objects less than 50 years in the country are 
excluded, whereas in Canada it is 35 years. 


So it is clear that the Canadian act is much more 
restrictive than the British act. When the minister’s state- 
ments are considered there appears to be no justification 
for being more restrictive than the United Kingdom; 
indeed, if anything, I believe that we should be consider- 
ably more liberal. 


What, then, is the theory behind the control list and its 
value limits? It appears to be this: Make the limits restric- 
tive; we can always relax them. In fact, what should be 
said is, “Make the limits as high as we possibly can, and if 
we find that we are not properly controlling the outflow of 
Canadian cultural property, we can then come back to 
Parliament and lower those limits.” I think that is an 
important distinction that does not detract one bit from 
the very worthwhile purpose of this act. 


When we consider not only the low value limits, but 
take into consideration the type of control that has to be 
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applied, we see that we will have an extremely large 
bureaucracy, consisting of permit officers, expert examin- 
ers, a cultural property review board, as well as a staff to 
support that board. If you think that is going to be small, 
listen to what the minister said about one of those ele- 
ments, namely, the expert examiners: 


The customs officer will have a list of these institu- 
tions, and in some cases the names of individual 
expert examiners not connected with them. From the 
description of the object in the application form the 
customs officer will be guided as to which institution 
or individual he should approach to get professional 
advice. 


I suggest that this bill is going to precipitate us into a 
large, and largely unnecessary, bureaucracy. Export 
licences are going to be required on a vast number of 
objects that do not fit into the minister’s description. 
There is also the possibility of a considerable amount of 
delay on objects for which, eventually, a licence will be 
issued, because the values are too low and the act is too 
restrictive. 


I am, therefore, opposed to this act on very practical 
grounds, but I am also opposed to it on one other general 
ground, namely, this tendency to control. Many actions 
that we have to take in government are worthwhile 
because they are in the best interests of the public, and 
this act has an element in it that is in the best interests of 
the Canadian public. However, it used to be that we 
carefully balanced the rights of the individual with the 
rights of the community, whereas nowadays the good of 
the community is the overriding consideration. Very often 
little concern is shown for individual rights in the enact- 
ment of legislation. I am old-fashioned enough to believe— 
I guess I would call myself an O’Leary liberal—that 
individual rights and the preservation of them are of high 
importance, and that, in fact, the rule should be: do not 
infringe on those rights unless you absolutely have to. 


I can understand that it is possible to be indifferent to 
legislation where it does not concern you, but only a very 
few people, as this legislation does. I happen to be in that 
position. The legislation does not affect me. The danger, 
however, of taking that position is that you are allowing 
legislation that increases bureaucratic control. This creeps 
forward, and eventually there will be legislation that does 
affect you. There is nothing new in this statement I am 
going to make now, but there is nothing wrong with 
saying it over and over again, namely: It is possible, in 
fact, it is the most efficient way to legislate your freedom 
away. 

I am of the opinion that if the Senate, in its reform, 
wanted to do something that was really worthwhile, it 
would cut out for itself publicly that area of individual 
rights, and say, “If we exist for nothing else, we exist for 
the protection of individual rights. The fact that legisla- 
tion coming to us, either directly from the government or 
from the other place, benefits the community is fine, but 
the Senate’s function is to protect individual rights, and to 
pass only that legislation which preserves a balance be- 
tween those two considerations.” 

Therefore, I am of the opinion that this legislation, 
while dealing with a narrow part of society and affecting a 
restricted number of people, is nevertheless just as impor- 
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tant as any other incursion into the freedom of the 
individual. I think the Senate should stand on this legisla- 
tion and say, “No. You must increase these limits to a 
reasonable amount, because you are interfering with the 
rights of the citizen more than you have to, and more than 
is necessary for the government of this country.” 


On motion of Senator Langlois, debate adjourned. 
@ (1450) 


NATIONAL DEFENCE ACT AND CRIMINAL CODE 
(TOTAL ABOLITION OF CAPITAL PUNISHMENT) 


BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING—DEBATE ADJOURNED 


Hon. Hazen Argue moved the second reading of Bill 
S-23, to amend the National Defence Act and the Criminal 
Code (total abolition of capital punishment). 


He said: Honourable senators, I am pleased to move 
second reading of this bill which stands in my name, the 
explanatory note of which reads: 


The sole purpose of this bill is to amend the sections 
of the National Defence Act and the Criminal Code so 
as to remove all references to capital punishment. 


The bill would thus remove the death penalty for 
treason, murder, piracy, mutiny and various military 
offences. 


Canada, in step with progressive nations around the 
world, has over the years been moving towards the total 
abolition of capital punishment. However, we find our- 
selves in a most difficult position today, in my view, 
because capital punishment has been abolished except for 
the murder of policemen and prison guards. So there is not 
quite total abolition. The government, and many people in 
this country, are on the side of total abolition, and the 
Cabinet has the right, the authority and, indeed, the duty 
to consider commutation, and this it has done and contin- 
ues to do. Following upon the consideration of each 
individual case on its own merits, in the years during 
which this law has been in effect no person has been 
hanged in this country. But when there have been murders 
of policemen there have been, understandably, outcries 
that the person found guilty should in fact be executed. 


I make no apology for moving this measure at this time, 
believing, as I do, that we should go all the way. Some 
senators, whose integrity I respect, have supported a 
measure designed—whether it would accomplish its 
design or not is certainly debatable—to prevent the Cabi- 
net from using its power to commute death sentences. 
They—and, as I say, I respect their sincerity tremendous- 
ly—have taken a different position. I am doing what I am 
in the hope of adding some weight, some additional argu- 
ment, to arguments already advanced by those in favour of 
total abolition. 


Honourable senators, we find ourselves in a very dif- 
ficult position in this country time after time—and this 
arises from the fact that we have not gone all the way— 
when the question of whether somebody, some particular 
person, will in fact be executed is before the Cabinet, and 
in the minds of the people. As is well known, we are in 
such a situation at this time, in that a man named René 
Vaillancourt has been convicted of murdering a Toronto 
policeman named Maitland some years ago and, unless 
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action is taken to prevent it, he will be hanged. His 
execution is scheduled for May 13. 


The Solicitor General has made his position quite clear, 
that he is opposed to capital punishment. The record of the 
goverment, I think, is clear in that it has taken a stance in 
opposition to capital punishment. I express here and now 
the hope that the Cabinet will commute this particular 
sentence, and that this man will not be executed. 


I was pleased to read in the press that former Supreme 
Court Justice Emmett Hall led a delegation to present a 
submission to Justice Minister Otto Lang and Solicitor 
General Warren Allmand asking that the death penalty be 
totally abolished. The delegation, which was assembled by 
the Canadian Civil Liberties Association, included Angli- 
can, United Church, Presbyterian, Catholic and Jewish 
representatives, executives of the Canadian Labour Con- 
gress, the United Auto Workers, the United Steel Workers 
of America, prominent broadcasters and authors—a very 
distinguished delegation to make this representation to 
the Cabinet. 


I oppose capital punishment, honourable senators, on 
exactly the same grounds as others oppose it. I feel that 
the state really should not have the right, and morally 
does not have the right, to take a life; that in consequence 
of one murder, it does not help in any way to deter future 
murders—as I think statistics show—to have an additional 
murder by the state of somebody who has been found 
guilty. As I read the evidence, it appears that the con- 
tinuation of capital punishment, or the restoration of capi- 
tal punishment, wherever that may have taken place, if 
anything leads to an increase in the murder rate. Violence 
breeds violence, and violence by the state will breed fur- 
ther violence. By looking at those countries in the world 
where there is violence, I think we can see quite clearly 
that that kind of thing feeds on itself. 


As to the effectiveness of capital punishment as a deter- 
rent, I read that many years ago when people in Britain 
could be executed for many crimes, pickpocketing being 
among them, that a chaplain, whose duty was to give 
sympathy and encouragement to those facing execution, 
said that of 167 persons that he had contact with, and who 
faced execution because of the crime of pickpocketing, 164 
had picked pockets among the crowds witnessing public 
executions. So the deterrent was there for them to see, but 
it did not deter them. It did not deter them from murder, 
because that was not the crime. It did not deter them from 
picking pockets. 

@ (1500) 


I think the statistics show that there is no deterrent in 
capital punishment. Most murders are not premeditated, 
not committed in cold blood, to use that expression, but 
arise from quarrels, usually between people who have 
been friends or members of the same family, caused by the 
use of alcohol or drugs, and the availability of firearms. Of 
course, there are instances in which homicide has resulted 
from mental or emotional instability and derangement. 


We have had now for a number of years no hangings, no 
executions, in Canada. Those who want executions say 
that policemen must be protected; that to carry out an 
execution would in fact be a protection for the police. 
Well, statistics show that over the period of time when no 
executions have taken place in our country, the annual 
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rate of killing of policemen has varied between two and 
six. There is no statistical indication that the number of 
slayings of policemen has increased any more than the 
general increase in violent crimes. There has been some 
general increase in crimes of violence, but the rate of 
murders of policeman in Canada has remained similar. 
Statistics, in fact, bear this out. 


There are those who feel that the occupation of a police- 
man or a prison guard is especially hazardous. It is hazard- 
ous, as this rate of slaying of perhaps one policeman per 
10,000 indicates. The rate naturally varies from year to 
year, but it is two or less per 10,000. It was pointed out in 
the House of Commons, when the debate on abolition was 
taking place some years ago, that there are occupations in 
this country which are more hazardous than that of a 
policeman. The likelihood of a policeman or a prison guard 
losing his life on the job is, as I said, one or two in 10,000. 
The likelihood of a miner losing his life on the job is about 
11 in 10,000. The likelihood of a farmer losing his life while 
working in a field with power equipment is about six in 
10,000. So, while being a policeman is hazardous, there are 
other hazardous jobs, and the death penalty does not in 
my judgment reduce the hazard attached to that particular 
job. 

The trend throughout the world, I believe, is toward 
abolition. More and more countries are abolishing the 
death penalty. The United States, by a decision of the 
Supreme Court, has outlawed death sentences. In the last 
few years it has been pointed out, and I point it out, that 
the number of offences for which the death penalty can be 
imposed has been greatly reduced. Further, the proportion 
of executions to sentences has been reduced, and is going 
down. Statistics show that of 32 persons in Canada sen- 
tenced to death in 1931, 25 were executed—some 78 per 
cent. In recent years, as we know, that percentage has 
been zero, and this is a trend in many other countries of 
the world. 


The last time capital punishment was being discussed in 
this chamber, Senator Hastings impressed me with some 
statistics he placed on the record. I have somewhat similar 
statistics but more up-to-date, because time has gone on 
and they obviously cover a longer period of time. Anyway, 
statistics published by the National Parole Service show 
that between January 1920 and September 1974, a total of 
182 persons who had death sentences commuted were 
granted parole. Only 14 had their parole revoked by reason 
of their not adhering to parole conditions, and only nine 
persons forfeited their parole upon conviction for indict- 
able offences. Between 1867 and 1974, a period of 107 years, 
only one person who had his death sentence commuted 
committed a second murder. I do not think the state is 
taking an undue chance by commuting sentences for 
murder to life imprisonment. 


I have some further information with respect to the 
temporary absence program in the penitentiaries. During 
1974, 1,019 temporary absence permits were issued to 
inmates convicted of capital murder. All but one returned 
on time. During the same period, 2,106 temporary absence 
permits were granted to inmates serving life sentences for 
non-capital murder, and all but six returned on time. From 
a very quick calculation it seems that only about one-third 
of 1 per cent of those out on temporary absence permits 
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failed to report back on time. This, I think, is further 
evidence that the state really is not risking very much by 
totally abolishing the death penalty. 


Police associations in Canada have been campaigning 
for some time, strongly and vigorously, on the side of 
restoration of capital punishment. However, I suggest that 
this type of action by our police forces is not necessarily 
the most farsighted. It is not necessarily in the interests of 
the police themselves. Some years ago a police association 
in Austria came out against the death penalty, believing 
that it contributed to the risk of their job. The Police 
Association of the United Kingdom in the last few months 
has come out in favour of abolition, because they feel that 
it is safer for them to operate in an atmosphere where 
there is no possibility of a death penalty. 
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There is at present before Cabinet a case which has to 
do with the murder of a Toronto police constable, Mait- 
land, by a man who is now under sentence of death. Unless 
the Cabinet acts to commute the death sentence—and I 
hope the Cabinet will act—this man will be hanged. I 
would like to read something which impressed me greatly. 
I quote from a speech made by Mr. R. Gordon Fairweather, 
member of Parliament for Fundy-Royal, in the House of 
Commons on May 24, 1973, dealing with the particular 
point Iam now making. Mr. Fairweather said: 


I wonder whether in all the words which have been 
spoken—and I certainly include the words I will say— 
in this and in other debates on the subject, the case for 
abolition has been put more shortly, more convincing- 
ly and with more personal feeling than did Mrs. Pau- 
line Maitland, a brave widow of a brave Toronto 
policeman brutally murdered in February, 1973 while 
on duty. This young woman, facing not the strident 
and blood-curdling outcries of constituents which 
make many of us cringe, but the terrible tragedy of 
her husband’s death said, “I don’t believe in capital 
punishment. Taking another life would not bring my 
husband back.” 


Mr. Fairweather went on to say: 
I think really that that says it all. 


I do not speak as a lawyer, but as a layman. It would 
seem to me that if the widow of the murdered policeman 
feels that the life of the man who murdered her husband 
should be spared, it should carry great weight with those 
who are considering all the circumstances surrounding 
this case and the sentence. 

In my opinion, we are on the road to total abolition. I 
hope that in the Senate more and more voices will speak 
out in favour of abolition. I hope that the bill I have 
presented will be voted on this session and will be passed. 
If it is not passed this year, I hope to be able to introduce 
it again in the next session. The Senate will be making a 
useful contribution by giving consideration to the aboli- 
tion of capital punishment, and by supporting total 
abolition. 


If we were able to bring about total abolition, it would 
clear the air; it would make the kind of consideration that 
comes up every so often, on an almost continuous basis, 
unnecessary, and perhaps the country could turn its atten- 
tion to the removal of the basic causes of crime. 
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Perhaps we should be doing such things as providing 
more adequate training for policemen. Perhaps there 
should be greater effort in attempting to prevent crime, to 
prevent addiction to alcohol and drugs, and to remove 
other contributing factors. We should give consideration 


to doing everything we can in a humanitarian way to 
reduce the murder rate, to bring about less and less vio- 
lence in our nation. I commend Bill S-23 to the Senate. 


On motion of Senator Macdonald, debate adjourned. 
The Senate adjourned until Tuesday, April 22, at 8 p.m. 
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Tuesday, April 22, 1975 


The Senate met at 8 p.m., Honourable Muriel McQueen 
Fergusson, P.C., Speaker pro tem in the Chair. 


Prayers. 


CANADIAN RADIO-TELEVISION AND 
TELECOMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION BILL 
FIRST READING 

The Hon. the Speaker pro tem informed the Senate that 
a message had been received from the House of Commons 
with Bill C-5, to establish the Canadian Radio-television 
and Telecommunications Commission, to amend the 
Broadcasting Act and other acts in consequence thereof 
and to enact other consequential provisions. 


Bill read first time. 

Senator Petten moved that the bill be placed on the 
Orders of the Day for second reading on Thursday next. 

Motion agreed to. 


DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Senator Petten tabled: 


Report of the Minister of Transport on the adminis- 
tration of the Motor Vehicle Safety Act for the fiscal 
year ended March 31, 1974, pursuant to section 20 of 
the said Act, Chapter 26 (lst Supplement), R.S.C., 
1970. 

Report on operations under the Regional Develop- 
ment Incentives Act for the month of January 1975, 
pursuant to section 16 of the said Act, Chapter R-3, 
R.S.C., 1970. 


RAILWAY ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—THIRD READING 
Senator Cook moved the third reading of Bill C-48, to 
amend the Railway Act. 
Motion agreed to and bill read third time and passed. 


FARM CREDIT ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING 
The Senate resumed from Thursday, April 17, the debate 
on the motion of Senator McDonald for second reading of 
Bill C-34, to amend the Farm Credit Act. 
[Translation] 


Hon. Hervé J. Michaud: Honourable senators, on the 
16th of this month, Senator A. H. McDonald introduced 
this bill now before us with a very thorough and compre- 
hensive summary of all its aspects. I now wish to add a 
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few important and pertinent considerations on one specif- 
ic aspect of the question under review. 


Very appropriately, the mover of this bill pointed out 
that the purposes of this legislation are such that they will 
provide assistance especially to the young farmers of this 
country. Indeed, all the recommendations incorporated in 
this bill are directed towards assisting young Canadian 
farmers. 

The three main amending provisions of Bill C-34, now 
before us, provide assistance to young farmers. The first 
authorizes the increase, from $100,000 to $150,000, of the 
ceiling on loans granted farmers under 35 years of age. 


The second change to be effected by the amendments 
proposed by the bill will allow most farm loans, which 
now amount to 75 per cent the actual productive value of 
the borrower’s real estate, to henceforth amount to 90 per 
cent of that value. 

It is an additional benefit which the legislation’ will 
provide to young Canadian farmers. 

The third amendment also deals with young farmers in 
the sense that the only young people who can now obtain a 
loan from the Farm Credit Corporation are those who are 
fully devoting themselves to farming. 


[English] 
The Hon. the Speaker pro tem: Honourable senators, the 


translation of Senator Michaud’s speech is not coming 
through at all. 


Some Hon. Senators: Yes, it is. 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tem: It is not audible in my 
earphone, and Senator Cameron is having difficulty also. 


Senator McDonald: I cannot hear it. 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tem: Perhaps, Senator 
Michaud, you could repeat your last words. 


[Translation] 


Senator Michaud: I regret that inconvenience, but I 
wanted to make a few remarks and I had written them in 
French. 


Some Hon. Senators: Very well. Agreed. 


Senator Michaud: As I said, the third amendment con- 
cerning young farmers under that legislation was that the 
only young people who can now obtain a loan are those 
who are interested in full-time farming. However, through 
that amendment, this clause, which was an obstacle for 
many young people, will be altered to enable them to work 
full time outside their farm for a 5-year period before 
becoming full-time farmers. Young farmers in our country 
will therefore derive a third advantage from the legisla- 
tion before us. 


I think we should stress the fact that this is a timely 
piece of legislation considering the agricultural problems 
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we are now faced with. As the mover of the bill, Senator 
McDonald, aptly pointed out a few days ago when he 
introduced that measure, it would be untimely now to 
reduce agricultural production levels, considering the 
huge worldwide need for food products. A number of 
countries today do not have enough food products to meet 
the needs of their population. I think it would be unwise, 
considering our opportunities in this country, not to have 
our programs aiming at a maximum agricultural produc- 
tion in order to help those countries which urgently need 
food for their people. 

I would now like to stress another aspect of that meas- 
ure before us: the Senate Committee on Agriculture, in a 
report read by its chairman, Senator Argue, on December 
21, 1973, stressed the needs of Canadian farmers in the 
very same way as they are in this legislation today. Sena- 
tor Argue made the following statement, recorded in the 
December 21, 1973 issue of Hansard: 


@ (2010) 


That the federal and provincial governments give seri- 
ous consideration to the revision of their policies, 
particularly to drastically reducing for the prospective 
farmer the initial cash payment or other security 
presently required. 


That was the first recommendation in that report of that 
date. 

The second recommendation in that interim report read 
as follows: 


That the eligibility criteria for purchasers under 
SFDP be widened to include operators not principally 
occupied in farming at the time of application, if the 
Farm Credit Corporation at the time of approval con- 
siders that the loan will materially assist the applicant 
to become principally occupied in farming. 


The Farm Credit Corporation considers that the loan 
will materially help the applicant to eventually become 
principally occupied in farming. 

Third recommendation: 


That the special credit conditions provided for under 
the SFDP be available to eligible purchasers for land 
transactions with any vendor and for the purchase of 
any suitable agricultural land. 


This measure was also incorporated in the report I just 
quoted from, and submitted by the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture, which made almost exactly the same recom- 
mendations as those we are now studying in the bill before 
this house. 


I might also add that the bill now before us seeks to 
support the Small Farms Program introduced in December 
1971. Moreover, here is what Minister of Agriculture H. A. 
Olson said on December 6, 1971, when he presented this 
program, and I quote: 


Unless we develop new concrete programs, many 
Canadian farmers and, indeed, the entire rural com- 
munity, will be endangered ... According to economic 
studies and practical experience, the family farm is 
the best form of agricultural operation, and it is with 
this in mind that we developed a comprehensive pro- 
gram designed to help the small farms of Canada 
become profitable family enterprises. 


{Senator Michaud.] 


Later on, and I quote: 


The Prime Minister, the Right Honourable Pierre E. 
Trudeau emphasized how important this was to the 
federal government, in a speech before the Coopéra- 
tive fédérée de Québec on February 2, 1972. I quote: 


I would even say the small farms assistance pro- 
gram we are now preparing is our last chance. It 
must succeed, otherwise everything (our rural 
society) will crumble. We put all our hopes in this 
program, the importance of which cannot be 
overestimated. 


On this same subject, Minister of Agriculture Eugene 
Whelan spoke in the same vein when he appeared before 
the Senate Committee on Agriculture, and I quote: 


I still believe that the small farms development pro- 
gram has everything to offer, especially in areas such 
as Kent County and other similar areas in Canada. 


At the beginning of the hearings held by that committee 
in Moncton in June 1972, I made the following comments 
on this same subject: 


As far as the small farms development program is 
concerned, I believe with reference to Kent County’s 
present situation that this legislation is one of the 
most vital ever introduced by us. 


In the report submitted on December 21, 1973, committee 
chairman Senator Argue stated the following concerning 
the small farms bill: 


We did not believe it was a magic wand to be used by 
federal and provincial governments to change poverty 
into prosperity, but rather that they have a specific 
role. The committee came to the conclusion that the 
program is not capable of fulfilling this role in areas 
such as Kent County, New Brunswick. 
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The main characteristic of the small farms develop- 
ment program is the transformation of small, 
economically poor family businesses into economical- 
ly profitable family businesses. Its principal objective 
is to develop small farming businesses without 
making them enormous. 


Therefore, as I wanted to say to this assembly, while 
everyone seemed to have great expectations about the 
small farms assistance program, especially in those parts 
of the country where it could have been beneficial, we 
must unfortunately admit that this program did not give 
the results that we would have been entitled to expect. In 
this interim report submitted by our chairman, statistics 
proved these allegations as of November 21, 1973. 


Indeed, after two years of operation, precisely in that 
area where we should have expected promising results 
from this legislation, this report said that there had been 
during that time only five offers to purchase under the 
small farms assistance legislation. In the area of Kent 
specifically, where we had made a very special study of 
the problems of small farms, there had been only one offer 
to purchase made under this legislation. 

It is therefore obvious that some amendments like those 
contained in the bill now before us were necessary to 
complete this other measure providing small farms assist- 
ance, to make them more functional, more practical and 
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more easily available to those who should benefit from 
them. 


I merely wanted to stress, on this occasion, while this 
bill is before us, that the Senate Committee on Agriculture 
did a very constructive job in pointing out to the govern- 
ment some real needs to which solutions must be brought. 


Finally, I believe this committee can still help the farm- 
ers, as it has in the short time it has been functioning, by 
studying, as it has done to date, such urgent problems as 
that of the financial assistance to be given the owners of 
small farms to enable their operations to be profitable 
again and contribute to the economic well-being of our 
country. 

[English] 

Senator Burchill: Honourable senators, I am sure our 
colleague from New Brunswick, Senator Michaud, gave a 
very interesting address on agriculture in New Brunswick. 
Unfortunately, some of us who are not proficient in the 
French language could not hear the interpretation. I think 
that is a great loss. 


Senator Norrie: May I ask the honourable senator a 
question? Can he tell the Senate whether there was a 
concerted effort on the part of the agriculture representa- 
tives to present this program to the French-speaking 
people in their own language and through French lan- 
guage literature? 


Senator Michaud: Honourable senators, the point 
raised by Senator Norrie is well taken. However, I did not 
think this was the proper time to elaborate on it, since we 
hope to have an opportunity to discuss this when we 
present the report of the Agriculture Committee on the 
study that was made in Moncton, New Brunswick, two 
years ago. That report will be presented shortly. 


There is no doubt that the whole question of what we 
call in French “vulgarisation,” the whole question of dis- 
seminating information by the government and, particu- 
larly, the Department of Agriculture to the rural people, 
more particularly to the people in the area of the country 
from which both Senator Norrie and I come, is one of vital 
importance and concern. Both the government and the 
Department of Agriculture will have to give more serious 
consideration in the future than it has in the past to this 
whole question. It is my view that these programs are 
lacking in that area. They simply have not been sufficient- 
ly explained to those who are supposed to benefit by them. 


Hon. Hazen Argue: Honourable senators, I should like 
to add a few words to what Senator Michaud has said in 
pointing out the advantages of the measure before us, and 
of some of the activities of the Standing Senate Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. 

My main purpose in rising at this time is to remind 
honourable senators once again that, in large measure, the 
initiative for changes in farm credit legislation to assist 
young persons entering the occupation of farming is 
attributable to Senator Michaud. A few years ago he 
raised this question in the Senate, and made a proposal 
which was referred to the Standing Senate Committee on 
Agriculture. That resulted in a study by that committee of 
agriculture in Eastern Canada but, because of the situa- 
tion we found there, we were able, in our interim report, to 
make recommendations which, while applying to Eastern 
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Canada, apply to all of Canada. The situation we found in 
Eastern Canada is typical of the situation generally in 
Canada. 


The first recommendation in the committee’s interim 
report, presented on December 21, 1973, was that the feder- 
al and provincial governments give serious consideration 
to the revision of their policies, particularly to drastically 
reducing for the prospective farmer the initial cash pay- 
ment or other security presently required. 


A substantial part of this measure is aimed at drastical- 
ly reducing the cash requirement. As a matter of fact, a 
very liberal interpretation of the act might result in no 
cash payment at all being required by a prospective 
farmer. This demand for easier loans to enable young 
people to engage in farming was voiced dramatically at a 
meeting of the Standing Senate Committee on Agriculture 
in Moncton, New Brunswick, and that meeting can be 
attributed to the initiative of Senator Michaud. 


@ (2030) 


The second recommendation of the committee was that 
the eligibility criteria for purchasers be widened to 
include those not principally occupied in farming at the 
time of application, if the Farm Credit Corporation at the 
time of approval considers that the loan will materially 
assist the applicant to become principally occupied in 
farming. Under this measure, as Senator McDonald point- 
ed out, the government has done precisely that. Young 
persons now do not have to be principally occupied in 
farming. As a matter of fact, under the terms of the bill 
they may be eligible if they are not farming at all but can 
merely establish their intention to be principally engaged 
in farming within a period of five years. 


So often the Senate is downgraded; so often we are 
criticized, and I think it is important to point out that this 
legislation is being brought forward following initiatives 
taken in the Senate, recommendations made in the Senate, 
and correspondence exchanged between senators and the 
government. Obviously, we cannot claim the full credit for 
this bill, but we played our part. We were a forum that 
was used, certainly in Eastern Canada and in Ottawa, to 
put forward these very proposals. 


Senator Michaud has continued to demand that small 
farmers be given a chance, that the little guy be given a 
chance. The press continually condemns senators general- 
ly as being a lot of big businessmen who have wide 
representation on the boards of directors of corporations, 
as a lot of multi-millionnaires doing the work for big 
business. I do not think that is a fair criticism at all. I 
think this bill is certainly an answer to that kind of 
criticism. It demonstrates that senators are capable of 
doing a job—and, in fact, do a job—in the interests of 
ordinary Canadians and, in this particular measure, in the 
interests of the little person who up to this point has not 
had a chance. Senator Michaud took the initiative. We all 
recognize that, and we acknowledge the excellent work he 
has done in this regard. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


Senator Argue: I have one further point to make along 
the lines of the question put by Senator Norrie, as to 
whether this legislation is presented as it should be to the 
French-speaking Canadians in New Brunswick. Senator 
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Michaud has always been conscious of the fact that 
French Canadians in New Brunswick who wished to take 
up agriculture professionally were not able to go to a 
university in that part of Canada, where they could 
receive their training in the French language. Because of 
his initiative—I think more than that of any other single 
person—and undoubtedly because of help from many 
others, there have been established a certain number of 
scholarships and grants which, however they have been 
provided, have resulted in a substantial number of young 
French Canadians from New Brunswick, and from the 
Maritimes generally, being enrolled in agricultural courses 
at Laval. 


Honourable senators, I think we can support this legisla- 
tion wholeheartedly. The government has not gone all the 
way that we recommended they should go. Senator 
Michaud would point out that our third recommendation, 
which has to do with the small farm development pro- 
gram, has not been fully carried out. We would like to see 
new farmers eligible to obtain land from not only retiring 
small farmers going out of production, but from those who 
have large farms and are going out of production, no 
matter where the agricultural land comes from. The point 
is that a young farmer should have a chance to purchase 
that land. We went even further, and said that farmers 
should be able to purchase land not necessarily in agricul- 
tural use at this moment, provided it could be demonstrat- 
ed that the land, following good agricultural practice, 
could be put into effective economic production. Although 
this third initiative of Senator Michaud’s has not borne 
fruit in exactly the way we hoped it would at this time, we 
are confident that it is the kind of thing where, if the 
Standing Senate Committee on Agriculture pursues it, we 
can obtain the same kind of results that we are witnessing 
in the broader field of this bill before us tonight. 


Senator Buckwold: May I ask the honourable senator a 
question? I recall that during the debate last week one of 
the members of the opposition raised what I thought was a 
very important point, namely, the limitation for farmers 
over the age of 35. Does the committee feel there should be 
this age limitation, or should it be raised to 40? Is there 
anything the committee can do to have that age limit 
raised? 


Senator Argue: I suppose the committee could always 
look at it, and make a recommendation. I appreciate the 
difficulty in making an arbitrary cut-off. Perhaps 35 is too 
arbitrary. Perhaps the emphasis should be on providing 
loans to younger farmers without any age limit, but I 
cannot be too critical of the 35 age limit. At least it is being 
emphasized that the loans should be made available to 
younger farmers but, in a sense, they may have gone 
overboard in setting the age limit at 35. 


If I may say so, I know a particular farmer who is a new 
farmer but who will soon be 35, and he is worrying that he 
may not be able to take as much advantage of this bill as 
he would like. However, as I understand it, the cut-off is 
for $50,000. In other words, if you are under 35 you can get 
up to $150,000, but if you are over 35 you can get up to 
$100,000. When you get to 35 you are not eliminated 
altogether. The feeling is that there does not need to be 
quite so much money provided. They may feel that if you 
have been fairly active and successful as a farmer you may 
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have got $50,000 along the line in building up your own 
capital. However, I understand the problem, and I am 
sympathetic to the question. 


Senator Buckwold: Would the honourable senator 
permit a comment on this? Perhaps you should get the 
higher amount at age 40, because by that time you will 
have had an opportunity to find out where you are going 
in farming, and will have had some broad experience. I 
hope the chairman will raise this point with the depart- 
ment when the bill is before the committee. 


Senator Argue: Perhaps I may ask the honourable sena- 
tor a question? Would he cut it off at age 40? Would he 
raise the age limit by adding another five years? Would he 
say 45? 


Senator Buckwold: I agree it is an arbitrary limit, but 
as I get older it seems that someone aged 40 is still a young 
man. 


Senator Flynn: Of course, you are speaking as a senator 
now. 


Senator Asselin: I agree with that. 


Senator Norrie: I agree with Senator Buckwold. I think 
that 35 is a terrible age at which to cut off a farmer from 
his line of credit. 


Senator Flynn: You are going to create a conflict of 
interest here. 


Hon. A. Hamilton McDonald: Honourable senators— 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tem: I wish to inform the 
Senate that if Senator McDonald speaks now his speech 
will have the effect of closing the debate on second read- 
ing of this bill. 

@ (2040) 


Senator McDonald: Honourable senators, I want to 
thank all of those who have taken part in the debate on 
second reading of this bill. I especially thank Senator 
Argue for his participation this evening. I regret to say I 
was not able to hear any of the comments made by Senator 
Michaud this evening. Consequently, I am not in a posi- 
tion to answer any of the questions he may have posed, or 
present any arguments for or against any propositions he 
may have made. 


Senator Grosart: You are sitting on the wrong side of 
the house. 


Senator McDonald: That could be, but sometimes those 
on this side of the house do better, even when they do not 
hear, than some of those on the other side when they do 
hear. 


Senator Flynn: You are able to do that quite easily 
anyway. 

Senator McDonald: Honourable senators, I should like 
to answer the questions posed by Senator Macdonald 
when he spoke in this debate on April 17 last. 

Senator Macdonald asked whether the land being pur- 
chased under the Farm Credit Act was new land, land 
recently brought into production, or old land changing 
hands from people who were retiring from farming for one 
reason or another. The answer to that is that in Canada as 
a whole there is little new land coming into production in 
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any part of the country. As far as my knowledge goes, 
there is a limited amount of land that can be brought into 
production. Most of the land exchanging hands under the 
Farm Credit Act falls into the category of old land being 
purchased from farmers going out of business, either 
because they are retiring or because their farms are too 
small and they are going into other occupations, and are 
selling their lands to new farmers or to farmers who are 
only partially established. To repeat, the vast majority of 
the land passing from one hand to another under this act 
is old land going from one farmer to another. 


The second question raised by Senator Macdonald had 
to do with the fact that applications for these loans were 
probably far more numerous in the Prairie provinces than 
anywhere else. This is true, according to the Annual 
Report for 1973-74 of the Farm Credit Corporation. Pages 
28 and 29 of that report show the Farm Credit Act loans 
disbursed during 1973-74 under Part II and Part III of the 
act. The total figures under both parts for the various 
provinces are as follows: 


Number of Total Amount 
Loans $ 
British Columbia 291 15,462,532 
Alberta 1,350 59,323,966 
Saskatchewan 2,422 99,969,810 
Manitoba 702 25,743,864 
Ontario 2,103 92,410,785 
Quebec 925 34,198,423 
New Brunswick 61 2,121,911 
Nova Scotia 27 1,265,587 
Prince Edward Island 70 2,177,549 
Newfoundland 9 538,453 


That information does confirm the fact that the majori- 
ty of loans are made in Ontario, Quebec and in the Prairie 
provinces. The Farm Credit Act has not been used exten- 
sively in the Maritime provinces, and not to any great 
extent in British Columbia. 


Senator Buckwold raised a question with respect to the 
age limit of 35. I suppose that if there is to be an arbitrary 
age cut-off, it makes little difference what that age is. The 
purpose in setting the age limit at 35 is to attempt to 
establish as many young people in farming as possible. 
Surely by the time a man is 35 years of age he will have 
accumulated some assets. He ought to have been able to 
establish himself to the extent that he has some resources 
other than credit under the Farm Credit Act. In my opin- 
ion, the emphasis here is in the right direction, because the 
farmer who is 35 years of age, or less, can obtain a loan of 
$150,000 under this act and a further $50,000 under the 
Farm Improvement Loans Act. On the other hand, the 
farmer who is 40 years of age can borrow only $100,000 
under this act, but surely such a person has some other 
assets to turn to. 

The average age of farmers across Canada is close to 60. 
That to me is a strong indication that if we do not see an 
increase in the number of young farmers, the time will 


come when there will be no farmers at all. Surely that 
should be sufficient indication to everyone that we must 
make farming more attractive to young people, and 
encoruage them to become actively engaged in the farming 
industry. 


It must be remembered that when land becomes avail- 
able the young person is less able to compete for it than 
the older man. For that reason I am in favour of seeing 
some advantage given to the younger person. 


Another point is that this legislation increases the 
amount of money available to the Farm Credit Corpora- 
tion from $66 million to $100 million. This is necessary 
because the $66 million limit is just about exhausted. 
Obviously, farm costs are rising, as are all other costs in 
the society in which we live. They are going up contin- 
uously. Consequently, we must do two things: we must 
make more money available, and we must make it avail- 
able to those who need it the most. If we were to make the 
same sums available to all farmers, regardless of age, that 
would have two effects. It would no longer give any 
benefit, or additional consideration, to young people with 
limited access; it would exhaust the supply of money much 
sooner. It is for those reasons that the bill proposes to raise 
the total from $66 million to $100 million. In my opinion, as 
I have said, the emphasis is in the right direction. 

Of course, we would all like to see more money being 
made available to more people, but it is apparent that $100 
million is the maximum amount of money which can be 
put into this corporation at this time. Moreover, the young 
farmers are entitled to their share, which, I believe, is all 
they are getting under this bill. 


Motion agreed to and bill read second time. 


REFERRED TO COMMITTEE 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tem: Honourable senators, 
when shall this bill be read the third time? 


Senator McDonald moved that the bill be referred to 
the Standing Senate Committee on Agriculture. 


Motion agreed to. 


NORTHERN CANADA POWER COMMISSION ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING—DEBATE ADJOURNED 


Hon. Maurice Bourget moved the second reading of Bill 
C-13, to amend the Northern Canada Power Commission 
Act. 

[Translation] 

He said: Honourable senators, before bringing in the bill 
to amend the Northern Canada Power Commission Act, I 
would like to recall briefly what the commission is today 
and what it has realized since it was established 27 years 
ago. I would also like to emphasize an aspect of the 
commission’s policy, such as it was outlined by the minis- 
ter some months ago. 


The Northern Canada Power Commission is a crown 
corporation, which was established in 1948 under the “Act 
respecting the supplying of Electrical Power in the North- 
west Territories”. At the beginning, it was called “The 
Northwest Territories Power Commission”. In 1950, it was 
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extended to the Yukon. In 1956, the act was again amend- 
ed and the commission took on its present denomination. 


The commission is allowed to assess its needs in public 
services, to build and operate facilities of public utility in 
Yukon and in the Northwest Territories. 


Under the existing act, every facility under the commis- 
sion’s jurisdiction must be self-sufficient. The rates it 
imposes must allow it to draw enough income to ensure 
the payment of interests, the refund of principal over some 
years, the payment of its operation and maintenance costs, 
as well as the constitution of a reserve for contingencies. 
For its 27 years of operation, the commission has been 
entirely financed through its sales and it did not receive 
any subsidy or other form of help from the Canadian 
taxpayers for its activities. 


@ (2050) 


[English] 

As a crown corporation the commission is accountable to 
Parliament, through the Minister of Indian Affairs and 
Northern Development. In practice this means that the 
actions of the commission receive the scrutiny of the 
House of Commons Standing Committee on Indian Affairs 
and Northern Development, and also their Public 
Accounts Committee. 


Commission members are appointed by the Governor in 
Council, who also approves the power rates charged to 
consumers and the terms of crown loans made to the 
commission for capital outlays. 


Canada owns, through the commission, more than 80 per 
cent of northern generating capacity. Three private utility 
companies control about 10 per cent of this capacity, and 
the remaining 10 per cent is owned and operated by pri- 
vate organizations, primarily mining companies. 

Let us for a few moments consider some facts with 
regard to the growth of the power commission. During its 
first fiscal year, its operating budget was $231,000. This 
year its budget will exceed $24 million. In the 10-year 
period between 1964 and 1974, the generation of electric 
power by the commission more than trebled from 178 
million to 650 million kilowatt hours. During the same 
period, the number of plants operated has increased from 
12 to more than 50, the gross revenue from $5 million to 
$16 million per year, and the gross investments from $41 
million to $110 million. 

[Translation] 

To meet the growing needs of communities and indus- 
tries, the possible energy output of several streams in 
various areas of the Yukon and the Northwest Territories 
is under study. 

With respect to those projects and other constructions, 
capital investments last year amounted to more than $40 
million and they will exceed $30 million this year. 


Before dealing with the proposed amendments to the 
Northern Canada Power Commission Act, I would like to 
review with you some aspects of the commission’s terms of 
reference. 

The government has decided that the Northern Canada 
Power Commission will henceforth be responsible for the 
construction of facilities of the Canadian power transmis- 
sion network in northern Canada. This will make the 


(Senator Bourget .] 


integration of existing power lines into a well designed 
and rational network and will enable the commission to 
offer consumers lower rates. 


With respect to hydroelectric energy, which is a renew- 
able resource, it is proposed that the Northern Canada 
Power Commission be the sole body responsible for the 
development of those resources and the main producer of 
thermal energy. In spite of that policy, it is acknowledged 
that limited output plants have been and still will be built 
and operated by the private sector, especially mining cor- 
porations and local energy suppliers. 


The Northern Canada Power Commission will always 
be willing to consider, in concert with officials responsible 
for the production and transmission of electric energy in 
contiguous provinces, the advantages of inter-connecting 
the territorial network and northern extensions of the 
provincial network, provided its fundamental responsibili- 
ty to produce and provide electric energy in the territories 
is not jeopardized. 


Thus, in the future production and transmission of elec- 
trical power will be more incumbent on the commission 
but that will not necessarily be the case for distribution. 
Indeed, territorial ordinances indicate clearly that munici- 
palities have the right to grant distribution franchises at 
the local level. The government thinks that option should 
continue to exist as long as territorial governments will 
want to. In fact, it is even possible some municipalities 
will want to operate their own franchises. 


The commission’s major plants serve the larger cities 
and their populations of new residents but a good number 
of the 56 plants developed throughout the territories 
supply native hamlets and cities with electrical power. 


Native users pay special preferential rates; some even 
have lower domestic rates than those in southern Canada. 


When the commission undertakes construction work, 
inasmuch as it is possible it takes steps to give part of the 
work to natives or native organizations. 


In addition, the staff of the commission is always look- 
ing for natives who want to work on a permanent basis to 
operate the facilities. At present, 20 per cent of field 
employees are natives who, with the required training, 
should become craftsmen and even competent supervisors. 
[English] 

With the rapid expansion and developments North of 60, 
the Northern Canada Power Commission Act has been 
amended twice. It now needs further revision to enable 
the commission to keep pace with current and future 
needs. 


The main amendments are as follows: 


First, to increase the number of commission members 
from three to five so as to include representation from the 
Yukon Territory and the Northwest Territories. Each 
member is, of course, appointed by the Governor in Coun- 
cil, but one shall be appointed on the recommendation of 
the Commissioner of the Northwest Territories and one 
shall be appointed on the recommendation of the Commis- 
sioner of the Yukon Territory. 


@ (2100) 


Second, to remove the requirement for approval of the 
Governor in Council for contracts in excess of $50,000. 
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Third, to establish broader rate zones and, in particular, 
to define the Yukon Territory as a separate rate zone. This 
rate structure at the moment is outdated and was aban- 
doned long ago by most public utilities, including provin- 
cial utilities. Rather than setting rates tied to costs of 
individual plants, the commission would in future set up 
separate zones and base its rate on the costs of each zone, 
thereby working towards some measure of rate 
equalization. 


Finally, it is designed to enable the financial records 
and procedures to be maintained in accordance with 
accepted accounting and Treasury Board practices, such as 
are defined in the Financial Administration Act. 


[Translation] 

The Northern Canada Power Commission is one of our 
important means of expansion in the north. It ensures that 
electricity is supplied at the lowest possible rate to domes- 
tic, commercial, industrial and native users. By distribu- 


ting power at cost, it helps improve the standard of living 
of northerners and promote industrial development. 


The commission recognizes that hydroelectric project 
planning must take into consideration environment, social 
and economic factors, and therefore it carefully weighs 
such factors before choosing a proposed site. 


Finally, the commission must also endeavour to supply 
efficient service and meet the needs of individual and 
industrial users in the north. So the commission must 
concern itself equally with future development, northern 
people welfare, and northern land and water protection. 
[English] 

Those, honourable senators, are the few remarks I 
wanted to make on Bill C-13. If and when it receives 
second reading I shall move that it be referred to the 
Standing Senate Committee on Banking, Trade and 
Commerce. 


On motion of Senator Flynn, for Senator Choquette, 
debate adjourned. 


The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 2 p.m. 
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The Senate met at 2 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 
Prayers. 


CULTURAL PROPERTY EXPORT AND IMPORT BILL 
SECOND READING 


On the Order: 


Resuming the debate on the motion of the Honour- 
able Senator Lamontagne, P.C., seconded by the Hon- 
ourable Senator Connolly, P.C., for the second reading 
of the Bill C-33, intituled: “An Act respecting the 
export from Canada of cultural property and the 
import into Canada of cultural property illegally 
exported from foreign states”—(Honourable Senator 
Langlois). 

Senator Petten: Honourable senators, when Senator 
Langlois moved the adjournment of this debate it was his 
understanding that certain other senators wished to speak. 
I understand now that Senator Grosart wishes to partici- 
pate in this debate, and that it is the wish of the Senate 
that he should do so. 


Senator Flynn: Are you sure that Senator Langlois has 
no objection? 


Senator Petten: He has no objection. It is agreed. 
Senator Flynn: Did you send him a wire? 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is it agreed, honourable sena- 
tors, that Senator Grosart speak now? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Hon. Allister Grosart: Honourable senators, in my view 
this is a very important bill. If I had any major criticism of 
it, it would be that it has been much too long delayed in 
coming to us. This is understandable, perhaps, because 
Canada is a young country. We naturally have only just 
begun to think in terms of our national heritage, particu- 
larly those physical objects which may have something of 
importance to contribute to our national heritage. We 
have, as I say, been a long time in coming to the realiza- 
tion of the importance of this, although some other coun- 
tries have long understood it. Anyone who has travelled 
abroad to any extent would recognize immediately that 
there is a very specific value in the recognition, interna- 
tionally and domestically, of a cultural heritage. 


There is, of course, the relationship of cultural heritage 
to national identity. Very often the stature of nations 
among the countries of the world is determined much 
more by their cultural background and contribution over 
the years than by their economic status or other matters. 


Secondly, there is a definite economic value in the 
preservation of a national heritage in the terms of the bill 
before us. One has only to think, for instance, of the 
economic values of the Louvre in Paris, La Scala, the 


British Museum, the Tate Gallery, the British National 
Art Gallery, and so on, to know that a very definite 
economic value can be attached to the preservation of the 
national heritage of any country. 


Of course, in some respects our own heritage is not of 
long standing. On the other hand, there is recent evidence 
that we may have a heritage of long standing and of great 
international economic value. I need only refer to the 
apparent discovery quite recently in the extreme north of 
Newfoundland of what is said to be an ogham stone— 
ogham being an old system of writing of Ireland, of the 
Druids. There is said to be a stone there which has ogham 
inscriptions on it which, if validated—and the evidence is 
that they will be validated—will prove that Irish monks 
were in Canada as we know it now as early as the fifth 
century. There have been recent discoveries in the Eastern 
Townships indicating a special Canadian heritage of Pho. 
enician days. These are much older heritages than those to 
which we are accustomed when we think of our paintings, 
artifacts, items of art, and so on, as are indicated in the 
bill. However, this alone would indicate to me the impor- 
tance of this bill being enacted at the present time. 


It is perhaps unusual for me to be in the position of 
defending a government bill which has been the subject of 
criticism from our group, and also from the other side. In 
fact, the majority of those who have spoken on this bill in 
the Senate have tended to be, if not totally opposed, at 
least highly critical of some aspects of it. 


We had an excellent explanation of the bill by the 
sponsor, Senator Lamontagne, who is a former Secretary 
of State. In my opinion, it is not going too far to say that 
he should be regarded as the father of the development of 
a ministry of culture, such as it is, in the Department of 
the Secretary of State today. From the time he assumed 
that important post, he made it his obvious objective to 
make this a real Canadian department of culture. I think 
it is true that his objective has to a considerable extent 
been realized, despite the stops and starts, the adequacies 
and inadequacies, and the departmental rivalries, errors 
and omissions, all of which are met along the way toward 
the creation of anything of any significance in the govern- 
ment structure in Canada. 


The kinds of objects which a bill such as this purports to 
protect are almost impossible to outline item by item. 
Mention was made by Senator Lamontagne of a Picasso 
that might be in Canada. I personally would not regard 
that as having anything to do with our national heritage, 
although I can understand his reason for thinking that if 
at a particular time someone had been wise enough to find 
a Picasso and maintain it in Canada, it might in time 
become part of our cultural heritage. The minister men- 
tioned a Paul Kane painting. There could be some discus- 
sion as to whether any single Paul Kane painting is all 
that important. 
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One senator mentioned a Krieghoff. There are various 
views about Krieghoffs. They have perhaps a higher value 
today than any other Canadian painting, but personally I 
would not spend very much money on one. There are other 
paintings which I think are better, even though they may 
have less historical interest. 


The Champlain astrolabe was another example men- 
tioned by the minister as being outstanding, which it is 
because it was a scientific instrument having a tremen- 
dously important place in scientific discovery, navigation, 
and so on. That has been lost to Canada. I am sure we all 
wish it were not. 


Mention has been made of the Borduas collection. It 
would be a matter of judgment as to whether the Borduas 
collection’s going abroad is all that important. I would not 
think it is, because I am not a collector of abstract paint- 
ings. I could go on. 


This points up the criticism which has been made of the 
bill, that the judgments made at any level will be subjec- 
tive—and, of course, they will be. There is no other kind of 
assessment that I know of in the art business than that 
which is highly subjective. Even the economic values 
which may from time to time be placed on objects of art 
are mainly subjective. It depends on who wants them and 
how badly they want them. 


I am glad that Senator Lamontagne said it was his 
intention to move an amendment to this bill—at least one, 
and I hope more—when it goes to committee. His amend- 
ment refers particularly to the composition of one of the 
boards, and I shall have something more to say about that 
in a moment. Other reservations which have been put 
forward here and in the other place are interesting and 
substantial, but I do not find too much validity in any of 
them. Each person who has spoken on this bill, both here 
and in the other place, has agreed with the principle of the 
bill. Everyone agrees that we must control important 
objects of significance to our Canadian heritage. Then 
they immediately say, “But I don’t like the controls.” How 
can you have both? There is only one way we are going to 
control the export of heritage objects of importance, and 
that is by having controls. I do not think that needs to be 
argued. 

Then those who object become a little more specific 
about the controls. They point out the particular kinds of 
controls they do not like. One is that the bill seems to 
impinge on the rights of individuals to own, sell, make a 
dollar on an object of art or archaeological interest. 
Opposed to that, of course, is the right of all Canadians to 
preserve these objects of heritage. Surely there are both 
rights. My impression is that the bill cleverly protects both 
rights. It seems to me there have been misunderstandings 
about the wording and the intent of the bill in this 
connection. 

@ (1410) 

In discussing this phase of the bill, Senator Lamontagne 
used the phrase, “It is a workable compromise between the 
public interest and the legitimate private interest of per- 
sons who will be affected.” I agree. In the present context 
of my remarks, I would be inclined to say that it is a 
compromise between the interests of Canadians as a whole 
and the legitimate private interests of persons who will be 
affected. I do not make that kind of distinction between 
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private and public interests. The collective interests of 
Canadians as a whole can be just as much a private 
interest as that of any one individual, or any small group 
of individuals. 


I support this bill because, in my view, it completely 
supports the right of all individuals to maintain their 
heritage, as well as supporting the rights of the collector, 
the dealer, the official custodians of our heritage, and 
others, and, I am glad to say, it completely supports the 
rights of all private individuals to make a dollar. In fact, 
as I read the bill, I am convinced that it will actually 
increase the dollar value obtainable for a Canadian object 
as described in the bill. There are reasons for that which I 
shall mention in a minute. It should be said that no 
individual is denied for one minute the right to sell an 
object described in this bill at the highest possible price he 
can get. The bill makes it very clear that the intent is to 
ensure that he gets that price. 


Honourable senators will be aware of the general struc- 
ture of the process by which an export permit is granted or 
denied. The customs officers, who are purely administra- 
tive, will determine, in the first instance, whether the 
object in question comes under the specified items in the 
control list, and there will be expert examiners to whom 
the decision of the customs officers may be referred. I 
shall return to this matter of expert examiners in a few 
minutes. 


If the decision of the expert examiners is to be tested, an 
appeal can be taken to a review board. The review board, 
under the bill as it is presently drafted, will consist of an 
equal number of representatives of the custodial institu- 
tions, on the one hand, and the dealers and collectors, 
excluding the chairman. It is in this area that Senator 
Lamontagne has suggested he will move an amendment, 
the purpose of which, as I understand it, is to expand the 
kinds of persons who may be members of this review 
board so that it will not consist entirely of people who 
might be regarded as having some kind of particular 
vested interest in maintaining an object of art in Canada 
to the detriment of the private individual who might own 
that object of art. I agree entirely with that suggestion. 
The bill should be amended to make the judgment of this 
review board much broader than it is under the bill as it 
stands. 


This, of course, raises the matter of whether there 
should be an appeal from the decision of the review board. 
I can understand that the departmental officials and the 
minister might take the position that since there are two 
appeal procedures provided for, one being to the expert 
examiners and the other to the review board, it is a little 
tiresome, perhaps, to have another appeal. 


My own feeling is that there should be a further appeal, 
an appeal through the courts. Obviously, most of the 
determination will be made in the earlier stages on the 
facts of the case, but it is quite possible that bureaucrats— 
and I use that word in its best sense—may tend to be less 
precise about the legal implications of their decisions than 
others might be, and certainly than a judicial review 
board might be. I would therefore suggest to the commit- 
tee that it might consider persuading the minister that it 
will be in the best interests of the minister himself, as well 
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as those who might be affected, to permit an appeal at law 
to the appropriate court—possibly the Federal Court. 


The reason I say it would be in their mutual interest is 
this: As far as the minister is concerned, what can he lose? 
If the judgment is wrong, it should be so determined, and 
surely the minister would be the first to say, “If these 
decisions have been wrong, of course they should be put 
right.” From the point of view of the individual, it would 
make him a little happier to know that the decision had 
not been made by what to him would be a succession of 
bureaucrats. I leave that to the good judgment of the 
committee. 


I have spoken of the protection and rights of the private 
individual, by which I mean the owner of the object or the 
dealer in objects. It is quite amazing, and much to the 
credit of the department and the draftsmen, that this 
protection has been made as complete as it is. For example, 
no owner of an object is denied the right to sell at the 
highest price, because the bill makes it very clear that 
when the owner has gone through these various stages—if 
he has been denied the right to export by the customs 
officer, and he has been denied by the expert who says 
that the object comes within the control list—he is not put 
in the position of being forced either to retain it in Canada 
or to sell to anybody, because the bill provides a delay 
period. I think the delay period is too long, because if you 
add up the two components it comes to 10 months. Again 
the committee might carefully consider whether this 
10-month period should not be decreased, although there 
are pros and cons in that respect. 


The purpose of the 10-month period is, first, to provide a 
time during which some Canadian institution or Canadian 
individual can pay a fair price for the object. What is a fair 
price? In most cases, because it is a matter of a permit to 
export, somebody will have offered a price, somebody 
somewhere in the international market. It seems to me 
that this will obviously be the essential ingredient of fair 
price that will be determined under the bill by the review 
board. 


I would like to see the word “international” written into 
the bill. The bill now speaks of a fair price, but there 
seems to be doubt about the ingredients of determining 
what a fair price would be. It should be clearly stated to be 
based on the international fair price, which is something 
that is not hard to determine, particularly in the specific 
case, because obviously there has been an offer to pay so 
much, otherwise the item would not normally be under 
consideration for export. It would seem that the dollar 
interest of any individual is fully protected here. 


Additionally, there is provision, first of all, for a general 
ministerial permit. This is to remove the endless bureau- 
cracies in the bill. The minister may, in the case of a dealer 
who is exporting and importing all the time, and who is a 
reputable dealer, say, “I will give you a general permit. 
Although some of the items you are proposing to export 
are on the control list, I am quite prepared to trust your 
judgment and honesty. I will give you either a general 
permit or what is called an open permit’”—which is a little 
more extensive. I mention these things because I see this 
deliberate intention in the framing of the bill to protect 
the rights of individuals, which too many people have 
misunderstood. 


(Senator Grosart.] 


Then there are the other incentives. There are two 
funds, one proposed to Parliament and one which is set up 
under the bill, the purpose of which is to provide money to 
custodial institutions to meet the export price. They can, if 
they wish to purchase a heritage object under the bill, 
apply to this fund and say they need a certain sum of 
money to keep this item in Canada. They may or may not 
get it. If they do not get it, what happens? If no Canadian 
institution or person offers a fair price, an export permit is 
automatically granted under the bill. So, I say that there is 
a tremendous degree of protection of the individual, col- 
lector or dealer, which I approve. 
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Then there is a requirement that in a review board 
hearing the person who has appealed may ask that the 
hearing be a public hearing. That is a further protection to 
the individual. 


It has also been said that this bill sets up a tremendous 
new bureaucracy. This is a criticism which is often made 
of bills, and, in my view, one that is often valid. In the case 
of this bill, however, it is clearly not. The customs officers 
are there and they are paid to do their job. I do not think 
anyone will complain much about their being given a little 
more work to do at the same hours and the same rate of 
pay. The expert examiners are not, as some people have 
thought, another group of bureaucrats. On the contrary, 
these are experts, a cadre of approved persons, who will be 
called in from time to time. As I understand the bill, only 
their expenses will be paid. They will not be bureaucrats. 
Of course, the review board itself will be, in this sense, a 
bureaucracy, a bureaucratic forum. It is to consist of seven 
members, and perhaps it will be expanded, but the addi- 
tion of a body of people to administer an act of this 
importance does not in my view provide ground for a 
legitimate criticism. 


Criticism has also been made of some definitions. There 
is the control list itself. It will be difficult to set up a 
control list. It will obviously be by categories rather than 
by specific items. The bill says that the control list will 
contain those items which the minister “deems necessary 
to control in order to preserve the national heritage of 
Canada.” I doubt if any senator would quarrel much with 
that. 


Criticism has been made of the definitions of age and 
value, which are important because, of course, it is neces- 
sary to set out criteria of age and value in order to 
determine whether an object is a heritage item. A set of 
values has been set up, ranging from $500 to $3,000. It is 
not terribly important what they are, but there have to be 
age limits. An item must be 50 years old and not be the 
product of a living artist or artisan, and so on. These 
criteria should be looked at. Senator Everett raised this 
question, and I think it is worth considering. My own view 
inclines to be that the 50-year period is too short. One can 
say we are a very young country and therefore a heritage 
object or item becomes important in a much shorter time; 
or one can argue it the other way and say that 50 years is 
too short a time in which to decide that an object is a 
heritage item. If we were to go back, say, to the year 1650 
in Britain we would discover that many objects 50 years 
old, which would have been regarded as heritage items 
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then, are now in the ashcan—and rightly so. I hope the 
committee will discuss this matter in some depth. 


The review board, however it may be constituted, has 
three jobs to do. One is to review the decision of the 
customs officer and decide whether he was right, and 
whether the particular object comes under the controls. 
That is the only consideration at that level. Then there is 
need to determine a fair price, and I have already com- 
mented on that. 


There may be a bit of a loophole here, in that a review 
board which, as presently constituted, has a specific inter- 
est in keeping the item in Canada, might very well come 
up with what it considers a fair price but which the 
appellant would not consider a fair price and which the 
international market might not. I hope that will be given 
careful consideration. 


Another reason why I support this bill is that, as many 
of us have remarked on occasion, there has been complete 
consultation with the provinces. Obviously, the provinces 
have their own interest in their heritage. Viewed from a 
provincial point of view, the judgment may not always be 
the same as that when heritage is considered from a 
national point of view, but the provinces have been con- 
sulted and, together with their agencies involved in this 
field, have agreed to the bill. The Professional Art Dealers’ 
Association of Canada has been consulted and has agreed 
to the bill; the Canadian Antique Dealers’ Association has 
been consulted and has agreed to the bill; and the Council 
for Business and the Arts in Canada has also been consult- 
ed and has approved the bill. Incidentally, I do not know 
who they are. I have never heard of them, but apparently 
they are important enough to have been consulted. 


In addition to the amendments to the Income Tax Act to 
provide the special funding, another aspect of the bill 
deals with our obligations in respect to imports into 
Canada from other countries. I need say little about that. 
We have an obligation under the UNESCO convention of 
1970 to implement that convention. I understand that if 
this bill is passed and receives royal assent we will 
immediately ratify and implement the UNESCO conven- 
tion, both of which actions are necessary to make it 
effective. 


Honourable senators, the provisions with respect to 
offences and penalties which are necessary to put some 
teeth in the act, are not in my view excessive. The penal- 
ties are modest. They are sufficient, however, to deter 
most offences against the act. 


I certainly hope that the committee will look carefully 
at the suggestions that I and others have made. I refer, for 
example, to Senator Lamontagne’s amendment, which I 
am quite sure he will go forward with, which has to do 
with the composition of the review board; the matter of 
appeal, which I think is important; and the question of the 
time, age and value limits which I also think should be 
looked at. 


It would be useful if we could obtain some information 
from the minister in committee with respect to how the 
ministerial discretion will function in the two cases—the 
general discretion and the open discretion. Unless there is 
some clear statement from the minister with respect to 
how he sees the discretion, there could be some reason for 


concern because, obviously, it means that there is a clear 
discrimination against various individuals. The minister 
will be required to say, “I will give the ’open sesame’ type 
of permit to one individual or group of individuals but not 
to the other.” 


I hope these matters will be discussed in committee. If 
amendments are necessary I hope they will be made, and 
that in due course the bill will be passed by the Senate. 


@ (1430) 
Senator Lamontagne: Honourable senators— 


The Hon. the Speaker: I wish to inform the Senate that 
if the Honourable Senator Lamontagne speaks now, his 
speech will have the effect of closing the debate. 


Senator Lamontagne: Honourable senators, I certainly 
do not intend to try to compete with Senator Grosart’s 
excellent speech. I think he covered the subject matter 
very well and raised some very interesting points, which I 
hope will be considered by the committee. 


I just want to say at this stage that I prefer Senator 
Grosart’s liberalism to that of Senator O’Leary’s. 


Motion agreed to and bill read second time. 


REFERRED TO COMMITTEE 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the third time? 


Senator Lamontagne moved that the bill be referred to 
the Standing Senate Committee on Health, Welfare and 
Science. 


Motion agreed to. 


NORTHERN CANADA POWER COMMISSION ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING 


On the Order: 


Resuming the debate on the motion of the Honour- 
able Senator Bourget, P.C., seconded by the Honour- 
able Senator Petten, for the second reading of the Bill 
C-13, intituled: “An Act to amend the Northern 
Canada Power Commission Act’”.—(Honourable Sena- 
tor Choquette). 


Hon. Lionel Choquette: Honourable senators, I was not 
in the chamber a few minutes ago when the first Order 
was called, and stood by my leader. If I have the consent 
of all honourable senators, I should like to proceed with 
Order No. 1 on the Order Paper. 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Senator Choquette: Honourable senators, we are 
beholden to Senator Bourget for having given us some 
valuable background information on the nature of the 
Northern Canada Power Commission and its mode of 
operation. There are so many government commissions, 
agencies and what have you that it is useful to be remind- 
ed, when we are discussing one in particular, what it is 
meant to be doing. 

However, all my words cannot be words of praise. I 
found myself wishing, as I read what Senator Bourget said 
last night, that he had spent more time on the provisions 
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of the bill under discussion. It might have been useful to 
know what the problems are, the solution of which seems 
to require two new commissions. 


We very much favour the idea that recommendations for 
new commissioners should come from the Commissioners 
in Council of the Yukon and Northwest Territories, but 
we would have liked to have heard some explanation of 
the magnitude of the difficulties faced, in order to make 
an initial judgment as to whether an increase of two 
members is sufficient. This matter, of course, can be gone 
into in more depth in committee. We surely do not want to 
increase the size of governmental bureaucracy unneces- 
sarily, but we do believe in providing organizations with 
the manpower and tools required to do an efficient and 
creditable job. So in committee the first thing we shall 
need to have explained to us precisely is why these addi- 
tional people are required. We shall also need the assur- 
ance that the addition of two new commissioners will 
suffice. 


The next point on which we need explanation, because it 
was not forthcoming last night, is why the government 
finds it necessary to repeal section 6(3) of the act. Section 
6(3) reads: 


The Commission shall not with respect to any 
project undertake or enter into any contract, other 
than for maintenance or repairs, for the construction, 
making, erection, purchase or installation of any 
works, excavations, undertakings, equipment or facili- 
ties, involving a total estimated expenditure exceed- 
ing fifty thousand dollars unless the undertaking of 
the project by the Commission has been approved by 
the Governor in Council. 


This requires the commission to account to the Gover- 
nor in Council for certain expenditures over the limit of 
$50,000. The amendment proposed would remove the 
requirement of accountability and allow the commission 
to act on its own, to make expenditures of any magnitude 
without having to answer to either the Governor in Coun- 
cil or to Parliament. When you consider that this commis- 
sion, as Senator Bourget said last night, will spend some- 
thing in excess of $30 million this year, I think we owe it 
to ourselves to maintain some sort of control over what it 
does. 


This commission is a creature of Parliament. It acts in 
the public name and spends huge sums of public money. 
Parliament has a right and duty to keep a close check on 
how these funds are spent. If control is still maintained, 
even after this subsection is repealed, I will be satisfied, 
but I would want it pointed out to me how this is assured. 


As I see it, after this subsection is repealed, the commis- 
sion becomes perfectly autonomous. It will no longer be 
necessary for the government to make provisions for esti- 
mates for the operation of the commission, so Parliament 
will not have to be asked to approve estimates for this 
commission, and that check will be lost to us. It is a 
situation which gives rise to legitimate queries, and I 
should hope clarification will be provided at the commit- 
tee stage. 


If the only reason for dropping section 6(3) is that the 
present figure of $50,000 is unrealistic, and requires the 
commission’s having to come too often to have its projects 
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approved by the government, then certainly a compromise 
can be reached. We are not wedded to the figure of 
$50,000—we could see that increased to $500,000, if neces- 
sary—but we are wedded to the idea of government’s 
maintaining some control over the expenditures of this 
commission. 

I come next to the matter of rate zones. I would tend to 
agree that the rate structure used is in need of revamping, 
but I am puzzled as to why, in this matter of rates, the 
government is not decentralizing authority. Under this 
bill, the establishment of rates will continue to be done by 
the commission with the approval of the Governor in 
Council, but are there not any public utilities—boards in 
the Yukon and Northwest Territories? And should the 
matter of adjustments in rates not be submitted to them 
for approval? I think the whole matter of the commission, 
and the powers it has and does not have, must be gone into 
thoroughly. 

We are all interested in assuring efficient operation of 
the Northern Canada Power Commission. To date, it has a 
good record and we do not want to jeopardize it. However, 
we do have a problem. On the one hand, we want to give 
the people of the North more autonomy, more say in the 
administration of their own affairs. On the other hand, we 
must remember that this commission is a creature of 
Parliament, and as such we have a responsibility to over- 
see its operations. 

The ultimate solution to the political problems that 
beset the Yukon and Northwest Territories probably 
resides in greater constitutional authority for the local 
councils. But that is an argument that is beyond the scope 
of this bill, and will have to wait for another occasion. 


Hon. Maurice Bourget: Honourable senators— 


The Hon. the Speaker: I wish to inform the Senate that 
if the Honourable Senator Bourget, P.C., speaks now, his 
speech will have the effect of closing the debate on the 
motion for second reading of this bill. 


Hon. Maurice Bourget: Honourable senators, I am not 
in a position at this moment to answer all the questions 
asked by Senator Choquette, but I would like to give him 
at least two answers. 


He said, if I understood him well, that we are creating 
two commissions by this bill. As a matter of fact, we are 
not creating two commissions. The purpose of the bill is to 
add two new commissioners. Both will be appointed by the 
Governor in Council, one on the recommendation of the 
Commissioner in Council of the Yukon Territory, and the 
other on the recommendation of the Commissioner in 
Council of the Northwest Territories. 


Senator Asselin: Will there be any Conservatives 
appointed? 


Senator Bourget: I suppose so. This is a liberal govern- 
ment, and we are open, and always willing, to appoint 
good men when we see them. 


Senator Flynn: Very often you are blind, however. 


Senator Bourget: Well, I think the people of Canada, for 
the last 50 years, have had their eyes open, and that is the 
reason why for 75 per cent of the time a Liberal govern- 
ment has been elected. 
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Honourable senators, I believe that at the moment I am 
out of order. However, I hope my honourable friend under- 
stands that we are not creating two new commissions, but 
two new positions of commissioner. The purpose of this 
also is to give an opportunity to the people of the Yukon 
and the Northwest Territories of having a better say in the 
affairs of the commission. 


In his second question, if I remember correctly, Senator 
Choquette made reference to the fact that there is an 
amending clause relating to projects over $50,000. I would 
like to remind my honourable friend that this commission 
is accountable to Parliament through the Minister of 
Indian Affairs and Northern Development, so that its 
budget will be scrutinized by the Standing Committee on 
Indian Affairs and Northern Development of the House of 
Commons. Moreover, the budget of the commission will 
have to be submitted to the Treasury Board, and then 
approved by the Governor in Council. It was for these 
reasons that it was found unnecessary for the commission 
to obtain approval by the Governor in Council of projects 
involving the expenditure of more than $50,000. There will 
be, therefore, less bureaucracy involved, which was the 
expression used in the other place. 

These are the two answers I can offer my friend with 
respect to his particular remarks. With respect to his other 
points, as he said, we shall have a better opportunity in 
committee when the officials of the department will 
answer the questions he posed. 


Motion agreed to and bill read second time. 


REFERRED TO COMMITTEE 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the third time? 


Senator Bourget moved that the bill be referred to the 
Standing Senate Committee on Banking, Trade and 
Commerce. 


Senator Smith: Honourable senators, I rise on a point of 
order. I am sure there must be a good reason for this 
motion, but why is this bill not being referred to the 
Standing Senate Committee on Transport and Communi- 
cations? 

From my reading of rule 67(1)(7), which is to be found 
at page 32 of the Rules of the Senate, it seems that 
inquiries, and so on, relating to pipelines, transmission 
lines and energy transmission should be referred to the 
Standing Senate Committee on Transport and Communi- 
cations. I am wondering if Senator Bourget has some 
special reason for moving that this bill be referred to the 
Standing Senate Committee on Banking, Trade and 
Commerce. 


Senator Bourget: Honourable senators, I asked myself 
the same question earlier. I was advised by an authority 
that it should be referred to the Banking, Trade and 
Commerce Committee. When there is doubt concerning 
the jurisdiction of two committees, a bill can be referred 
to either one. I made this inquiry of the authority, who 
advised me that in the circumstances this bill should be 
referred to the Standing Senate Committee on Banking, 
Trade and Commerce. 
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Senator Flynn: We can always move an amendment. 
Motion agreed to. 


SENATE (INTERSESSIONAL AUTHORITY) BILL 
SECOND READING 


On the Order: 


Resuming the debate on the motion of the Honour- 
able Senator Flynn, P.C., seconded by the Honourable 
Senator Quart, for the second reading of the Bill S-22, 
intituled: “An Act to provide for the internal economy 
and administration of the Senate between sessions of 
Parliament and between Parliaments’”.—(Honourable 
Senator Petten). 


Senator Petten: Honourable senators, when I moved the 
adjournment of this debate it was to enable any other 
honourable senator who wished to take part to do so. Since 
no one has indicated that he or she wishes to continue the 
debate at this time, I request that Senator Flynn be 
allowed to close the debate on second reading. 


The Hon. the 
senators? 


Speaker: Is it agreed, honourable 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Hon. Jacques Flynn: Honourable senators, I suppose 
that this expression of agreement means that you consider 
yourselves as having been warned that in speaking now 
my speech will have the effect of closing the debate. 


I wish to thank Senator Perrault, Senator Prowse and 
Senator Connolly (Ottawa West) for their observations 
with respect to this bill. As I said when I introduced it, the 
main problem concerns the administration of the Senate 
between Parliaments, rather than between sessions, and is 
mainly the problem of the operations— 


The Hon. the Speaker: I must advise honourable sena- 
tors that if the Honourable Senator Flynn, P.C., speaks 
now his speech will have the effect of closing the debate of 
the motion for second reading. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear. 


Senator Flynn: I thought this would have been deemed 
to have been said. 


As I was saying, the problem is, of course, the adminis- 
tration of the Senate between Parliaments and the opera- 
tions of the Senate committees during that time. The 
practical problem has been discussed by Senator Connolly 
and Senator Prowse. Senator Connolly expressed some 
reservations, and Senator Prowse approved the idea that 
we should be able to do something. In my opinion, part of 
the answer, anyway, to Senator Connolly’s reservations is 
that we should deal with this problem of the operations of 
Senate committees between Parliaments, especially 
during election campaigns, by means of our rules. In any 
event, this is one practical problem which can be resolved 
in committee. 


Senator Perrault’s observations, in my opinion, are well 
taken. I am not, however, entirely sure that we should 
worry too much about the objections he has raised, but I 
am convinced we should deal with them in committee. It is 
important that if we do anything about this problem we be 
on safe ground. Therefore, I agree entirely that the ques- 
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tions Senator Perrault raised should be examined thor- 
oughly in committee. 


For those reasons, if this bill receives second reading I 
shall move that it be referred to the Standing Senate 
Committee on Legal and Constitutional Affairs. 


Motion agreed to and bill read second time. 


REFERRED TO COMMITTEE 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the third time? 


Senator Flynn moved that the bill be referred to the 
Standing Senate Committee on Legal and Constitutional 
Affairs. 


Motion agreed to. 


BUSINESS OF THE SENATE 


Senator Petten: Honourable senators, before the 
motion to adjourn is put, I should like to inform the 
Senate that the Standing Senate Committee on National 
Finance will meet in room 256-S at 3.30 this afternoon. 
The Special Joint Committee on Immigration Policy will 
also meet at 3.30 this afternoon in room 356-S. 


The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 2 p.m. 
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The Senate met at 2 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 


Prayers. 
IMMIGRATION POLICY 
SPECIAL JOINT COMMITTEE—CHANGE IN COMMONS 
MEMBERSHIP 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that mes- 
sages had been received from the House of Commons to 
acquaint the Senate that the name of Mr. Ritchie has been 
substituted for that of Mr. Friesen and that the name of 
Mr. Friesen has been substituted for that of Mr. Ritchie on 
the list of members appointed to serve on the Special Joint 
Committee on Immigration Policy. 


ST. LAWRENCE PORTS OPERATIONS BILL, 1975 
FIRST READING 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 
sage had been received from the House of Commons with 
Bill C-59, to provide for the resumption and continuation 
of longshoring, checking, cargo repairing and related oper- 
ations at certain ports in the Province of Quebec. 


Bill read first time. 


SECOND READING 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the second time? 


Hon. Raymond Perrault: With leave, I move that the 
bill be given second reading now. 


The Hon. the Speaker: The house has heard the motion. 
Is there unanimous consent? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, before I make a 
few remarks on Bill C-59, I wish to table: 


Copies of Reports on the dispute affecting the Mari- 
time Employers Association and the International 
Longshoremen’s Association (Chief Judge A.B. Gold, 
Conciliation Commissioner). 


This measure, which is entitled an act to provide for the 
resumption and continuation of longshoring, checking, 
cargo repairing and related operations at certain ports in 
the province of Quebec, is a measure which does not 
indicate that the government has lost faith in the collec- 
tive bargaining process as the most satisfactory means of 
determining wages and conditions of work. Indeed, the 
collective bargaining process in this nation has, on the 
whole, been an extremely effective procedure in both 
federal and provincial jurisdictions. However, as honour- 
able senators are aware, bargaining in this very important 
dispute was discontinued more than three weeks ago, and 
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although Judge Gold, the experienced and respected 
mediator in this matter, used his best efforts, the parties 
did not agree to return to the bargaining table. 


In situations of this kind, the government could have 
allowed the dispute to continue waiting for the eventual 
loss of wages and loss of business to compel the parties to 
seek an agreement. Parliamentary action in this dispute 
between the Maritime Employers Association and the 
longshoremen would not be a necessity if the longshore- 
men’s activities had not interfered with employees in 
other organizations not on strike; that is, those employees 
engaged in the movement of grain at waterfront grain 
elevators. This is very much a situation where a private 
right becomes a public wrong, and on points of this kind it 
is the view of the government—indeed I think of most of 
us in public life—that Parliament must act to bring about 
a settlement. 


This is the second occasion in recent times that legisla- 
tion comparable to Bill C-59 has been introduced in Parlia- 
ment. Let me say that it is not the intention of the 
government to establish a pattern of government interven- 
tion. Rather, this instance of government intervention has 
been caused by the particular circumstances and demands 
of this dispute. We are not establishing any kind of prece- 
dent. Parliament will not, and certainly should not, 
become an extension of the collective bargaining process, 
and those who think that Parliament can be used in this 
way are going to be disappointed. 


The subject matter of this legislation relates to a dispute 
between the Maritime Employers Association and the 
International Longshoremen’s Association, local 375 Mont- 
real, local 1739 Quebec City, and local 1846 Trois-Riviéres. 
I will refer in a moment to the secondary dispute which 
this legislation concerns. 


In the prior dispute, the respective collective agree- 
ments expired December 31, 1974, in Montreal, and Janu- 
ary 15, 1975 in Quebec City and Trois-Riviéres. Prior to the 
expiry of the old collective agreement, the parties met in 
direct but unsuccessful negotiations on a number of occa- 
sions. As a result, on December 24, 1974, my colleague the 
Honourable John Munro appointed Judge Alan Gold of 
Montreal to be conciliation commissioner, pursuant to 
section 164 of the Canada Labour Code. Judge Gold was 
authorized, among other things, to commission an 
independent study into the longshoremen’s job security 
plan. Between December 30, 1974, and February 24, 1975, 
Commissioner Gold met separately with the union and the 
employers, and also held a number of hearings. His report 
was received a few weeks ago, on March 14, 1975, and was 
accepted by the Maritime Employers Association but 
rejected by the workers at the three ports involved. 


As a result, the Honourable John Munro, the Minister of 
Labour, appointed Mr. Charles Poirier to be mediator, 
pursuant to section 195 of the Canada Labour Code. 
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Despite Mr. Poirier’s best efforts, the longshoremen com- 
menced a legal strike on March 31, 1975. This is the strike 
which is continuing, and it is damaging now to a severe 
degree the local economy, and more particularly the 
agricultural sector dependent on feed grain importation. 


The second part of the legislation involves the Maritime 
Employers Association and local 1657 Montreal and local 
1605 Quebec City of the ILA, the latter representing 320 
checkers and cargo repairmen. The parties were unable in 
this instance to negotiate revisions to the collective agree- 
ment expiring December 31, 1974. As a consequence, on 
March 10, 1975, Judge Gold was appointed as conciliation 
commissioner and his report was filed on April 9 last. In 
this case the employers’ association accepted the report, 
but the union did not. The union commenced its strike on 
April 17, and that strike remains in effect today. 

@ (1410) 


Chief Judge Gold, on whose report this legislation is 
founded, is a person known to many in this chamber, a 
person whose knowledge in the field of industrial rela- 
tions, especially as practised at the St. Lawrence River 
ports, is absolutely unquestioned. Judge Gold is respected 
by both sides in this dispute, and it is clear from the 
government’s legislative proposals that the government 
has the utmost confidence in Judge Gold’s abilities and in 
his judgment. Without this confidence in Judge Gold, the 
government would not propose to embody his recommen- 
dations in an act of Parliament. 


The St. Lawrence Ports Operations Act, 1975, consists of 
two parts, dealing separately with the longshoremen and 
with the checkers and cargo repairmen. To simplify the 
explanation of the legislation, perhaps I should outline the 
provisions as they affect both parties. 


The bill provides for the immediate resumption of long- 
shoring, checking, cargo repairing and related operations 
and for an immediate return to work by employees, under 
the conditions outlined in Judge Gold’s reports. For long- 
shoremen, the passage of this bill means a change in job 
security from a weekly to a seasonal guarantee with provi- 
sion for weekly wage payments. The job security clause 
outlined by Judge Gold operates in two parts. It is based 
on a seasonal guarantee of paid hours rather than a five- 
day week guarantee. Each employee is guaranteed 40 
hours of pay every week, whether he works or not. If he is 
offered work he must be available, or he will lose the call 
and eight hours of guaranteed work for the season. If he 
works more than 40 hours in the week and does not owe 
any time under the guarantee, he keeps all his hourly 
income for that week. For example, if a worker puts in 32 
hours in a week, he will be advanced an 8-hour credit and 
be paid for 40 hours for that week, but he will owe the 
fund 8 hours of work. If in another week he works 48 
hours he will get 40 hours of pay and the extra 8 hours will 
be used to cover the advance received in a previous short 
workweek. He will also add to his week’s income the 
overtime premium rate of pay, the difference between the 
normal 40 hours and the 48 actually worked. 


The second phase of the proposal by Judge Gold is 
computed at the end of the season. If an employee has not 
been offered 1,600 hours of work, the employer will pay 
the difference at the appropriate hourly rate. Should the 
employee receive an advance during the season and that 
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advance has not been made up later, he will owe the fund 
those hours at the end of the season. He will then have to 
make a refund to the guaranteed plan in a lump sum or 
make the payment from vacation pay or from other money 
owed to him. 


Regarding the commissioner’s wage proposals which, in 
the government’s view, adequately compensate the 
employee for the loss of the weekly guarantee, a Montreal 
longshoreman, for example, will receive a guaranteed 
minimum wage by the end of the contract; that is, the 
guaranteed minimum wage of $12,800 a year. This rate of 
pay compares favourably with hourly rates paid at any 
port in North America. 


It is proposed that the current base rate of $5.10 an hour 
be increased in four stages to a maximum of $8 an hour, 
effective January 1, 1977, with intermediate increments of 
90 cents to $6 as of January 1, 1975, of 40 cents to $6.40 as of 
October 1 next, and of $1 to $7.40 as of January 1, 1976. 


Put in percentage terms, the increases will amount to 
19.6 per cent for the first year, 15.6 per cent for the second 
year and 8.1 per cent for the third year, thereby giving a 
cumulative total of 43.3 per cent over three years. This 
compares well with the average settlements in all indus- 
tries, excepting construction settlements covering 500 or 
more employees for the periods January to December 
1974, and January to March 1975. So this is not an inordi- 
nate amount of money in comparison with other settle- 
ments across the country. 


The government did not come to the decision to 
introduce legislation of this kind without considerable 
discussion and thought. The free collective bargaining 
process must not be interfered with lightly. However, 
recourse to the people’s representatives in Parliament is 
vital to our democratic system, and this government will 
continue to seek the advice and consent of Parliament 
when circumstances of a clearly grave nature demand it. 


It is to be hoped that the circumstances giving rise to 
parliamentary action of this kind do not arise as frequent- 
ly in the future as they have in the recent past, because 
the record over the past 10 or 15 years indicates that 
parliamentary action of this type is extraordinary. 


Certain press reports this morning have indicated that 
legislation ordering a resumption of longshoring would 
not be of aid. The disappointment of both employees and 
employers at being the subject of parliamentary interven- 
tion is understandable. However, while one can under- 
stand the sentiments which lie behind the newspaper 
reports from the St. Lawrence River ports, most of us 
share the view of the Minister of Labour that common 
sense will prevail, and that the longshoremen involved in 
this dispute will go back to work under terms which 
compare favourably with any in the longshoring industry 
in Canada and in North America as a whole. 


I urge your support for the measure before us. 
@ (1420) 


[Translation] 

Hon. Martial Asselin: Honourable senators, I think it is 
appropriate that a senator from the province of Quebec 
should answer the statement and the introduction of this 
special legislation by the Government Leader. 
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Once again we are dealing with emergency legislation. 
The Government Leader said at the outset that this bill 
should not be considered as a precedent in the history of 
labour relations, and that the government only resorts to 
this kind of legislation in specific cases. 


But looking back on the last two years we notice that 
every time a labour dispute drags on, and is not settled to 
the satisfaction of the parties to it, the government 
presents special legislation, emergency bills. That is what 
happened on March 29, 1975, with bill C-56, on October 10, 
1974, with bill C-72, on August 31, 1973, with bill C-217, in 
July 1972, with bill C-230 and on September 1, 1972, with 
bill C-231. In other words, within two and a half years, 
five special bills were passed, five emergency pieces of 
legislation which were passed by Parliament and intro- 
duced by the Cabinet to bring labour disputes to an end. 
With that record the Government Leader will assure us 
that the present government is opposed to compulsory 
arbitration. 


However, I feel that all those bills are compulsory arbi- 
tration measures, and it is not surprising that some cabi- 
net ministers object to parliamentary action and as I said 
earlier, in the past two and a half years, five of them at 
least were passed. That explains why recently the Honour- 
able Jean Marchand openly objected to the introduction of 
emergency bills to settle labour disputes. 


Such bills obviously are undemocratic. The Government 
Leader suggested that. Moreover, and what is even worse, 
it results in disruption of the whole collective bargaining 
system and it denies the workers the use of necessary 
pressure to support their claims. 


By these words I do not want to indicate that strikers 
now are entirely right. If you look at their demands, you 
find they are asking for wages of $17,000 to $20,000 a year. 
I say that is not reasonable. 


As to their demands concerning job security—and they 
would want job security for twelve months when they 
work only seven to eight months a year—again I say 
strikers are not being reasonable. I submit that we are not 
striking at the root of the problem with the special pieces 
of legislation we pass. 


When the last special legislation was passed the Leader 
of the Opposition asked that the government consider 
other formulas to avoid those conflicts that drag on and 
on. Particular emphasis was placed on the fact that the 
government should consider a continuing bargaining 
mechanism, with binding powers vested in an arbitrator, 
to avoid conflicts such as the one we now have to solve. 
The government did nothing. That was the action suggest- 
ed a month ago—in March—by the Opposition, which 
asked the government to set up a continuing bargaining 
system or mechanism to prevent those conflicts from 
taking place. And they will still take place in increasing 
numbers within five or six months. 


The government did not move. Again, today, they would 
rather let a situation rot and ask parliamentarians to vote 
special legislation to order the strikers back to work. I 
submit that the government did not know enough about 
the situation that prevailed in the ports of Quebec City, 
Montreal and Trois-Riviéres. 
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If we look at Hansard for April 8, page 4593, the Minister 
of Agriculture said: 
[English] 

Mr. Speaker, according to information I have 
received today most people still have some stocks of 
grain and there is no real loss of feed stocks. That is, 
no livestock or poultry are going without feed. We are 
watching the situation very closely and moving as 
much as we possibly can by all means, as I have said. 

[Translation] 


Two days later, on the 10th of April, as shown at page 
4672 of Hansard, the Minister of Agriculture had this to 
say: 

[English] 

Mr. Speaker, the condition is rapidly deteriorating 
and unless injunctions are obtained to disallow the 
picketing at the elevators in Quebec City and Trois- 
Riviéres, there will be some loss of poultry and live- 
stock. We know people are being asked to share the 
feed that is in the area and feed is being trucked in 
from Montreal and Prescott. We do not think, how- 
ever, that this will be sufficient to look after the needs 
that will be there in the next day or two. 


@ (1430) 


[Translation] 


This happened on April 8, while on April 10, in the port 
of Quebec City, the grain reserves were down to 150,000 
bushels and shipments of about 800,000 bushels were 
expected from Thunder Bay to try to meet the demand. 


Worse than that: the chairman of the APU, Mr. Couture, 
came to Ottawa the week after the statement by the 
Minister of Agriculture to say that the farmers and millers 
were in a bind and were asking the government for special 
legislation to resolve immediately the situation of Quebec 
producers and millers. 


I believe that a minister of the government, whose name 
I do not recall, simply said to Mr. Couture that they should 
solve their own problems, and this was reported in the 
newspapers. What has been done to supplement the 
responsibilities that the government had to assume at that 
date? 


The manufacturers and the millers went to court to 
request injunctions to gain access to the docks at Trois- 
Riviéres and Quebec City so as to obtain the grain they 
needed to feed their animals. 


As a matter of fact, on April 10, Judge Coté granted the 
millers an injunction which allowed them to go to the port 
of Quebec City and obtain grain supplies. The injunction 
was issued. I believe it was two days later that the strikers 
blocked access to the ports and the injunctions could not 
be applied. This happened on April 12. 

The same thing happened in the port of Trois-Riviéres. 
Injunctions were issued, but the strikers refused to obey. 
Moreover, in the ports of Quebec City and Trois-Riviéres 
even the police did nothing to apply the court injunctions. 


In view of these trying circumstances which resulted in 
considerable losses for the millers and for the hog and 
poultry producers, the problem was put to Parliament, to 
the members of the Opposition and to the government. 
Then, last Wednesday—I believe it was April 16—the 
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members for Joliette and Bellechasse asked for an emer- 
gency debate to urge the government to take some action. 


The Speaker agreed to this debate, which was held last 
Wednesday, and honourable members in the other place 
explained to Parliament and to the government the critical 
and difficult situation that farmers, hog and poultry pro- 
ducers were facing. 


Following this debate, Minister of Consumer and Corpo- 
rate Affairs Ouellet contended that the Opposition was 
exaggerating, that the situation was not that bad, that 
there would be grain stocks coming from Ontario and that 
feeders could get their supplies in the ports of Quebec City 
and Trois-Riviéres, but it was not true. I repeat, as the 
‘situation deteriorated we decided to impose an emergency 
measure to say to the people: You must go back to work. 
But, honourable senators, the farming industry and par- 
ticularly the cattlemen had already suffered extensive 
damage. 


Yesterday, April 23, we were told that hog breeders in 
Beauce and the Quebec City area had been so affected that 
instead of bringing as usual 4,000 hogs in one day to the 
regional slaughterhouses they brought there last week 
40,000 hogs. Someone also said that when you change the 
diet of the livestock it disturbs their system and causes 
considerable losses. This happened in Quebec and it is still 
going on. This means that in the province of Quebec in the 
near future, because of the strike and because this govern- 
ment failed to act in time upon request—the APU did ask 
the government—many poultry and hog breeders will 
have to go bankrupt. And once more it is the consumer 
who is going to pay for all that because the price of pork 
meat and eggs will continue to rise as the livestock will 
diminish. 

But who is going to repair those damages? Who is going 
to help Quebec farmers as well as hog and poultry pro- 
ducers so that they will not go bankrupt because this 
strike has caused considerable financial losses? The gov- 
ernment does not say anything in this bill. In his state- 
ment to the house yesterday, the minister did not say the 
government would intervene and pay subsidies to the 
people who will lose considerable amounts of money. The 
strike now in progress will merely be settled. Not one 
word was said about the way in which this legislation 
would be used to help those people come out of their 
financial difficulties as a result of the strike. I say, that is 
a negative way of approaching the problem. 


Of course, we of the Opposition will accept the bill. We 
will also vote for it, precisely because of the present 
hardships of cattle, hog and poultry producers. But, by the 
way, I would like to ask this: where are we now going with 
this system of injunctions and special legislation? 


As I said a while ago, some of the injunctions served by 
our courts are not respected today; the police force is 
hesitant about enforcing them. We now have emergency 
legislation ordering the strikers back to work. In this 
connection, two days ago, a union spokesman said that 
the strikers will never go back to work, even if special 
legislation is passed, and specially if it is based on the 
recommendations of Judge Gold. I say to you, honourable 
senators, we are playing with fire. When things come to a 
point where people within a certain society do not abide 
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by and laugh at injunctions issued by the courts, I say we 
are playing with anarchy. 


Furthermore, should the government make a vractice of 
creating precedents—the Leader of the Government said 
it was not a precedent—but when five or six laws of that 
kind are passed within two years and a half, it does 
become a precedent and employers and employees having 
collective agreements, instead of negotiating honestly and 
sincerely, rely on the passing of a special law to solve their 
problem. Here again, I say that it is a complete denial of 
our whole collective agreement system. Therefore, I repeat 
that by passing special legislation of that kind, compelling 
strikers to accept rules they had not accepted before in 
spite of all possible mediations and negotiations, we are 
shifting the scale towards anarchy. I am warning the 
government about that. It is for that reason also, I repeat, 
that there is not complete unanimity in the Cabinet when- 
ever it comes to introducing legislation of that kind. 


We members of the Opposition are being asked to accept 
this legislation. We do so because public interest, the 
interest of our society, requires the passing of such a 
measure. We are doing it reluctantly because the govern- 
ment did not go to the trouble of taking the necessary 
steps to avoid the introduction of such legislation. And as 
public interest is above all that and as we wish to spare 
Quebec producers and farmers greater losses, we are going 
to vote for this legislation. But still we hope, and here I 
wish, on behalf of the Opposition members, to appeal to 
the strikers to abide by the law that will be passed so as to 
prevent our society from sinking into chaos and anarchy, 
which would prove detrimental to all the elementary rules 
of a democracy. 


I also hope that the strikers will understand that this 
legislation is being passed in the interest of both parties 
concerned that Parliament wished to give justice, not only 
to the strikers but to the employers as well. I honestly 
wish and hope on behalf of the Opposition that this will be 
the last piece of legislation on which we shall be called 
upon to vote in order to settle labour disputes. 


[English] 

Senator Neiman: May I ask the honourable government 
leader a question for purposes of clarification? In the 
example that was given of a minimum income for 40 hours 
of work per week, he went on to say that if an employee 
were to work only 32 hours, for instance, during the first 
week he would be paid at the 40-hour rate. If that 
employee were then to work 48 hours during the second 
week, he would still receive an income on the basis of the 
40-hour week and, in addition, the overtime rate for eight 
hours. 


Senator Perrault: That is correct. 


Senator Neiman: I wonder if that would lead to some 
type of absurdity unless a restriction of some kind were 
placed on it? Would it not be the case that if an employee 
did not work during one week, but chose to work 80 hours 
during the next week, he would receive 40 hours of over- 
time pay for work he was supposed to have done in the 
first week? Surely he would not be entitled to overtime in 
addition to his basic wage. 
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Senator Perrault: I want to assure the honourable sena- 
tor that this is one of the concerns of the employee organi- 
zation—to make sure the work is properly shared among 
available longshoremen. In actual fact, a situation of the 
kind contemplated by Senator Neiman could not arise. 


Incidentally, my reference to the minimum yearly 
income for longshoremen did not indicate the current 
levels of income of these workers. They are considerably 
above that figure at the present time. 


Hon. Allister Grosart: Honourable senators, I am sure 
there is general agreement among members of the house 
that this is a most unpalatable duty, but it is a duty that 
we are asked to perform today. I must say Iam very much 
afraid that if the method of handling such crises, as we 
have before us in this bill, is continued by the government, 
it will prove a most inefficient, if not a very dangerous, 
way of attempting to settle problems such as this. 


My honourable colleague, Senator Asselin, made it clear 
that the statement by the Leader of the Government that 
this is not a precedent—that this is extraordinary, not 
ordinary, legislation—bears some examination. He indicat- 
ed the recent occasions on which Parliament has been 
asked to intervene in this way in a labour dispute. 


The situation is roughly this, that in the period from 
1972 to 1974 we had three interventions by Parliament out 
of a total of nine in the history of this matter; and now we 
have two more in the last month. Today is April 24— 
incidentally, Shakespeare’s birthday—and the last time 
we were asked to perform this kind of duty was, as I 
recall, on March 24. That is twice in one month. Yet the 
Leader of the Government tells us this is not ordinary. My 
fear is that it will become ordinary, and largely because of 
the unpredictability of what the government will do in a 
situation like this. 


Unpredictability, of course, is the one thing that will 
lead to additional problems between two parties in con- 
flict, as they are in this matter. I say that because here we 
have an entirely different pattern, and possibly a danger- 
ously innovative pattern, from, let us say, the last time we 
were asked to look at a bill such as this. On that occasion, 
as I recall, there was a conciliation report. The govern- 
ment, in advance of any such action as this, indicated it 
supported the conclusions of that report. I am not critical 
of that per se, but this time we go a step further and we 
have the conciliation report included in the bill. 


One wonders—because on the previous occasion the 
government appeared to side with the workers, the 
employees, and in this one they appear to side with the 
employers who accepted the report which was rejected by 
the employees—whether the people in this kind of dispute 
in the future may expect the government to say, “All right, 
this one will come down on this side, the next one will 
come down on the other side,” so that we have a situation 
which I am told applies with some National Hockey 
League referees, who do the same thing in relation to 
penalties. 


I say this with some seriousness because this innovation 
imposes on Parliament something more than an emergen- 
cy decision to say, “You have to go back to work, you have 
to keep on negotiating until you reach some kind of a 
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conclusion; and if you cannot, there are various ways the 
government can intervene and perhaps eventually appoint 
an arbitrator.” 


Here we are at this time, after the experts—the industri- 
al experts, the employers and employees themselves 
having lots of experience, and one of the most distin- 
guished conciliators in this whole business of labour and 
management relations—have all failed, and failed not 
merely to settle the strike but failed to decide what would 
be fair terms of settlement. This is the situation facing the 
government. 


No one here can decide what are fair terms. The govern- 
ment, in what appears to me to be an innovation in these 
nine cases, now says, “We have decided. We are going to 
tell you this is fair, and we are going to ask Parliament— 
which with few exceptions has little expertise in labour 
relations—to judge the situation now. Here is the Gold 
report. We want Parliament to decide that this is a fair 
basis for the settlement of this dispute.”” One wonders 
whether this is to be the pattern of the future. If it is, it 
might be wise for the government to so announce; to say 
that if in any future dispute there is a conciliation report 
presented to both parties in more or less the final hours, 
such as this, we are going to impose that. That may not be 
the right way, but it would remove some of the uncertain- 
ties that certainly cause these kinds of confrontations. 


Another aspect of this is, of course, that we are asked 
now to make this very important decision on a report 
which I doubt more than one or two senators have read. As 
a matter of fact, when the bill was introduced and debated 
in the other place, a member, actually the spokesman for 
the official Opposition—who would have greater access 
than others to the document—said this: 


How am I to get through the Gold report between now 
and committee of the whole— 


This was on second reading: 


—and how are other members to become au fait with 
the argument? 


This is the kind of criticism of government action in a 
situation like this which should certainly be called to the 
attention of the government. They could say, “This was a 
last-minute thing.” Of course it was, but one is entitled to 
ask why was it a last-minute thing? 


The Leader of the Government has given us one very 
good reason. I will not quote his words exactly, because I 
am not able to do so. The sense of what he said was that 
this crisis has been caused by the interference by one 
party to the strike—in this case the longshoremen—with 
the natural rights of third parties. That is why the crisis 
has occurred. 


That did not happen just today, or yesterday, or a week 
ago. This has been the fact of the matter for some time, 
and this, of course, raises the question as to whether the 
real problem here is not the inability of the government, of 
Parliament, of the courts, to enforce the law as it stands, 
but the inability of society—I say society because I do not 
lay the blame entirely on the government—to get ordinary 
citizens like ourselves to keep the law. What is the use of 
passing another law and saying, “You must keep this one. 
We are going to insist you keep this law because you did 
not keep the other one’’? This to me does not make sense. 
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I know it is not fashionable these days to use such a 
term as “law and order”, but I use it without any apology. 
Surely the time has come to seek an alternative to this 
kind of government settling of disputes, an alternative 
based on the determination of the government, whose 
responsibility it is in the last instance, to see that the law 
is kept. 


I would be most interested to have somebody tell me 
why it was not possible in this particular case to force 
those who refused to obey the several injunctions of the 
court to comply with the law. I do not know. We have seen 
other examples of this, but I have never heard anybody 
explain why our society, organized as it is with police 
forces, even armed forces—although I am not suggesting 
that that might be a solution here—is not able to insist on 
enforcement of the law, and why we have to put ourselves 
in what is to me the ridiculous position of saying, 
“Because you won’t keep this law we are going to pass 
another law.” That seems to me exactly the situation we 
are in. 


I should make it clear that in speaking on this bill I am 
taking no sides. Obviously it would be utterly foolish of 
me—and the same can be said of almost any other senator 
or member of Parliament, with perhaps a few exceptions— 
to say that I am competent to reach the kind of decision 
the government is asking us now to reach, which is that 
Judge Gold’s conciliation report, great as it may be, is the 
proper temporary solution. I am not sure whether it is or 
not, and I have no way of knowing. Having to speak or 
vote on it, I would have liked to have had at least 24 hours 
or so to look at it. This would have been helpful. I will be 
quite honest in saying that try as I did to get through the 
report from the time a copy reached me, as it did other 
senators, I was not able to, and the part of it that I did get 
through I must say I did not completely understand. How- 
ever, I am not in any way an expert in labour law. 


The Leader of the Government says the government is 
determined that this is not going to be regarded as a 
precedent. In that connection he made what to me was a 
most interesting and hopeful statement. He indicated that 
the government had decided that this is not going to 
become a pattern. As I took down his words, he said, to 
paraphrase him, “It is not the policy of the government to 
establish a precedent with this bill. Parliament is not 
going to be used in this way. Those who think so will be 
disappointed.” I think I am quoting him more or less 
correctly. That seems to indicate the very exciting pros- 
pect that the government now really has a policy. They 
said, ‘We are not going to be used this way, and anybody 
who thinks so is going to be disappointed.” 


I hope, either in this debate or very soon in the future, 
that the Leader of the Government will explain that state- 
ment, and tell us what magical, certainly worthwhile, 
policy decision has been arrived at. I hope there is one, as I 
gather there is from listening to the Leader of the Govern- 
ment, who is a member of the Cabinet and who spoke 
somewhat affectionately of his colleague the Minister of 
Labour. He was there, and if such a policy has been 
decided upon it will be the best news that this house has 
heard in a long time. 


[Senator Grosart.] 


Naturally when one is critical of an action such as this, 
one is entitled to be asked, “What other way is there?” I 
am afraid, not being an expert in this business, I have only 
two possible answers, which I have already indicated. One 
is that a greater effort be made to deal with the cause 
rather than the effect of this situation. As the Leader of 
the Government said, the cause was the interference by 
one side in this dispute with the rights of third parties. 
That is the cause. The effect is this impasse and the 
emergency situation with which we are faced. 


The second answer, which I have already indicated, is 
the hope that the government will tell us what the policy 
is, if there is one, and give us a general indication of the 
attitude it will take towards conciliation reports. Iam sure 
this would help anybody struggling, as both sides no doubt 
did, to avoid this impasse—a situation in which they say, 
“What will the government do? Will it come out in 
advance and support the conciliation report, as it did in 
the last longshoremen’s confrontation of this sort, or will 
it embody the conciliation report in a bill and ask Parlia- 
ment to pass it?” I am sure the Leader of the Government 
would agree with me, having had, I know, some experience 
in this field, that if there can be some consistency in 
government policy on these matters it would go a long 
way—or at least some way—towards preventing this kind 
of situation. 


The bill, as we are told, calls for both the immediate 
resumption of work, with which I think we all agree, and 
the implementation of certain terms of the report. I would 
be interested to be informed before long what the situa- 
tion is with respect to the last longshoremen’s strike. My 
recollection is that an arbitrator was appointed. He was to 
make a report, and the terms of his report were to be 
retroactive to, I think, January 1. It would be interesting 
to have a progress report on that now that we are 
embroiled in a similar situation. 


It would be useful to all of us, to our judgments and 
perhaps our consciences, if the Leader of the Government 
were able to tell us whether the government reached a 
definite conclusion that it was impossible to prevent the 
rejection of these injunctions. In many ways this is the 
crux of the matter, because we have to believe that if the 
government reached the decision, “Yes, we can; of course 
we can,” then it would have done that. If, as the Leader of 
the Government has made clear, that is the cause of the 
crisis, surely the cause would not have existed if the 
government had decided it could do that, and had done it. 


Honourable senators, in spite of what I have said, and 
what Senator Asselin, our official spokesman on this bill, 
has said, we are prepared to support the bill, with the 
reservations we have both made, in the hope—I trust not 
merely a pious hope—that with this escalation of these 
crises the government will before very long inform us of 
what it intends to do to make reasonably sure that we will 
not have another on May 24. 


Hon. J. J. Greene: Honourable senators, I will take but a 
moment of your time but I believe we would be remiss in 
this place if someone did not draw the attention of the 
Senate to what I believe to be a very harmful feature of 
this bill. I quite agree that the government had a responsi- 
bility to respond to a general public need by introducing 
this bill, as they had to rectify a very difficult situation in 
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the ports of Quebec. They have acted for the majority, for 
the country as a whole, which the popular assembly, and 
the government which answers to that assembly, should 
be able to do. 


@ (1500) 


I have heard much discussion in this place and else- 
where as to the function or the need of the Senate in our 
constitutional makeup, but if there is one need for it, it 
surely is to represent minority rights, to represent 
individual rights, even in a case where they might not be 
concomitant with the majority desires or the majority 
rights represented adequately in the other place at any 
given time. 

If in fact Parliament is to be the main safeguard and 
protector of our individual liberties—and I believe our 
Constitution so indicates—then it is quite possible that 
the Senate, which is not responsible on a day-to-day basis 
for what the majority would do—the tumbrills will not 
roll for us tomorrow morning if we do not please the 
majority—should be, for that very reason, the repository 
of individual rights and liberties. 


In that vein, honourable senators, the penal section of 
the bill distrubs me greatly. Clause 16 begins as follows: 


Upon application made on behalf of Her Majesty in 
right of Canada, the Superior Court in and for the 
Province of Quebec shall make an order directing any 
employer or employee organization named or 
described in the order— 


In other words, the courts are to be used as an instrument 
for carrying out the will of the executive at any given 
moment. To me this is an extremely dangerous precedent 
indeed, that the courts shall be a rubber stamp to force 
some group of individuals to carry out what the executive 
deems to be needed at any given time. 


Surely the courts in a free society must always be the 
instrumentality that stands between the executive and the 
individual. If the courts have a judicial function to per- 
form in all this, if they must judge whether someone has 
in fact broken a law or not, that is fine; but to have a 
clause in the bill say that the courts must do what the 
executive tells them to do at any given time would be one 
of the most dangerous precedents ever to go through a free 
Parliament. I hope that we in the Senate will agree to 
delete that provision. I think it is a most injurious one. 


If there is to be a penalty, let it be named in the law. It 
may not be very popular, but I believe that is our system. 
Let is be named in the law, and if the courts are to 
adjudicate then let them adjudicate as between the accus- 
er and the accused in the normal judicial fashion. But let 
it not be a clause in a bill that makes the courts the rubber 
stamp instrumentality of the executive. I suggest that 
would be a foot in the door to the type of arbitrary 
enforcement of the law by the courts that free men have 
always fought and inveighed against. 


Surely here in this Senate we can very properly endorse 
the principle of the bill, accede to the government’s right 
to do what they have deemed in the other place to be in 
the general interest of the majority of the people of 
Canada, while still preserving the individual right and 
liberty of the subject, and the proper function of the 
courts, which certainly should not to be used as an arbi- 


trary instrument to arbitrarily enforce the law on behalf 
of the executive. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear. 


Hon. Sidney L. Buckwold: Honourable senators, I think 
all of us appreciate the point which has been made by our 
distinguished colleague. We are delighted to hear Senator 
Greene draw this to our attention. I am not standing up in 
any way to respond to his point, but I feel that that 
provision is to prevent the very thing that Senator Asselin 
pointed out, namely, to minimize the kind of anarchy that 
“possibly” might evolve if it were not there, and to allow 
the courts to go into action very quickly. However, I am 
not in any way trying to justify that. 

Honourable senators, I rise because I come from a Prai- 
rie region where we have felt very deeply the effects of 
strikes by those who are employed in industries that 
involve the grain trade. We have had the support of our 
colleagues across the way, in both houses, in doing the 
best we could as a Parliament to ameliorate the problems 
created in getting the grain moving. For this reason I 
stand as one who is reciprocating, because I am fully 
aware of and understand the problems of Quebec farmers 
who are adversely affected by this strike and by industry 
as a whole in the province of Quebec. 


In listening to the addresses by Senator Asselin and 
Senator Grosart, I was disappointed that not once were 
the words “public good” mentioned. We heard about the 
rights of employers and about the rights of employees, but 
I would like to feel that the great general public of Canada 
must also be a very important consideration in the deci- 
sion-making process when the stage is reached in any 
strike that the good and welfare of the Canadian public is 
seriously affected. I feel that the public weal must always 
be predominant, even in a society such as ours which 
respects free collective bargaining, a process which is 
supported by this government, and supported generally by 
the people of Canada, But I think it has to be controlled 
when the effects of such strikes, legal or illegal, are such 
as to create a serious problem for the people of Canada. 


I feel that this situation we have now has created such a 
problem, and I am relieved that the government has seen 
fit to act in a firm way, even though we feel badly that it 
was this particular form that the settlements had to take. I 
am sure both parties to the strike were well aware that the 
final settlement would have to come in due course from 
the Parliament of Canada by the enactment of a law if the 
two parties were not able to agree. 


@ (1510) 


I agree with Senator Asselin that we are likely to 
experience a period of deep labour unrest in the near 
future. With respect to labour relations, this is a critical 
period in the development of our country. We see evidence 
of recession, growth of unemployment, and inability to 
meet wage demands and, indeed, profit demands on either 
side of the bargaining table. We are likely to experience in 
the coming year a series of confrontations between man- 
agement and labour, between government and government 
employees—federally, provincially and locally. Perhaps 
these confrontations. are necessary, but they promise 
rather serious and trying days ahead. 
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Part of our problem is that the people on both sides of 
the bargaining table are caught up in the luxury of grow- 
ing and continuous expectations. The wage settlements 
and settlements of other conditions of employment will 
have to be more realistic to enable the economy to absorb 
them. 

Wage settlements accelerated sharply in the latter part 
of 1974. They were running roughly double those in the 
United States. For quite some time now Canadian wage 
rates, generally, have been rising much more rapidly than 
those in the United States. Between the first and fourth 
quarters of 1974 average weekly earnings in the United 
States rose at an annual rate of 8.2 per cent. The Canadian 
increase was 11.8 per cent. 

The United States average non-farm weekly earnings 
per worker at December 1, 1974, were $159.80. That was 15 
per cent below the Canadian industrial composite weekly 
earnings of $184.10. In other words, the industrial earnings 
per worker are now 15 per cent higher in Canada than in 
the United States. 


Using the same basis of comparison a decade ago, the 
United States weekly earnings were $95.06 while the 
Canadian earnings were $91.01. The difference that repre- 
sents between then and now is even more pronounced 
when one realizes that at that time, 1964, the Canadian 
dollar was worth 92.75 U.S. cents, compared to the present 
rate of 99 cents. 


In other words, honourable senators, our American 
friends have already gone through the crisis of bringing 
wage levels down to meet the ability of the country to 
absorb them on the basis of productivity and growth of the 
gross national product, and other factors which affect the 
ability of a country to maintain itself and its standards of 
living. 

In making these remarks in no way do I intend to 
detract from the rights of labour to a full and honest day’s 
pay for a full and honest day’s work. That is a fundamen- 
tal right. I am simply suggesting that to be realistic we 
must consider the ability of the country as a whole to 
absorb the kinds of increases we are looking at. I make 
these remarks in the light of the uneasy months I am sure 
lie ahead of us. I hope the chaos or condition of anarchy 
depicted by Senator Asselin will never come to be. If it 
does, it will be up to the government and the courts to 
maintain the law within the bounds of reason and justice. 


I can think of no alternative to the measure before us. 
Whether or not we like settling strikes this way, it is in 
the interests of the general public to do so at this time. 
There is no alternative. For these reasons I hope the 
Senate will support this bill in its present form. 


Hon. John J. Connolly: Honourable senators, Senator 
Greene raised a point concerning clause 16, the enforce- 
ment aspect of the bill. Since he has put the matter before 
the Senate, perhaps it would not be inappropriate if I were 
to say a few words on it now. 

According to Senator Greene, the application of clause 
16(1) may give rise to an arbitrary imposition of the view 
of the executive with respect to any violation of the act. I 
must disagree with that view. 

First of all, assuming the bill is passed, it will be an act 
of Parliament that is sought to be enforced. Obviously, an 

{Senator Buckwold.] 


arbritary decision of the executive would not be involved 
in a violation of a statute. In the second place—and I 
think Senator Greene might agree with me—on a careful 
reading of the bill, it is clear that the order, made by the 
Superior Court in the province of Quebec in this case, 
must be made after evidence is heard, because the order 
would ultimately show, if the evidence justified it, that an 
employer or employee organization had failed or refused 
to comply with a provision of the act. The decision of the 
court in this case must be made after evidence is presented 
to the court. If an order is then made, and there is con- 
tinued failure to comply, the party who violates the provi- 
sion of the act may be cited for contempt. This is a clear 
case of the law operating in the normal way to avoid the 
kind of lawlessness, and even anarchy, envisaged by Sena- 
tor Asselin in his opening remarks. Incidentally, I thought 
Senator Asselin’s remarks were quite good and to the 
point. 

Senator Deschatelets: Senator Connolly, you might also 
add that there is an appeal provided under this measure. 

Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): Yes, clause 16(2) 
allows for an appeal in any event. 

Senator Cook: But that is the normal provision one 
finds in any act, I believe. 


Hon. Edward M. Lawson: Honourable senators, first, I 
should like to touch on the point to which Senator Connol- 
ly has just addressed himself. Initially, I was concerned 
about the need for any penalty provision, because the 
Canada Labour Code contains specific penalties for specif- 
ic offences. Indeed, they are not too dissimilar to what we 
have here. My concern was with the point Senator Greene 
raised, and to which Senator Connolly has alluded. I now 
find myself in agreement with what Senator Connolly has 
said, however, and my concern is somewhat dispelled. 


As I read it, the bill does provide that whoever fails to 
obey may be cited and punished by the courts for other 
contempts of court. In my view, the court, on the one hand, 
has the discretionary authority to deal with the matter, 
while, on the other hand, the offenders—either the unions 
or the employers—have the opportunity to show cause 
why they should not be cited for contempt and why no 
penalty should be applied. Therefore, I will dismiss that 
from my concern. 


In reference to this legislation, Senator Grosart made 
some allusion to its being unpalatable. I can assure hon- 
ourable senators that it is no more palatable to me to have 
to deal with the matter. There are many things I would 
rather be doing than speaking to this particular legisla- 
tion. I would even prefer to absent myself or sit silent, but 
that would not be the honest thing to do. I must be 
concerned, because in another arena I represent the work- 
ers and the rights of the workers. We must be concerned 
also with the rights of the employers involved. In other 
words, we have to acknowledge that there are two sides to 
the dispute and we have to acknowledge that both sides, 
both of these groups, are well represented in protecting 
their concerns. I think we have to objectively direct some 
attention to the welfare and rights of those who have no 
one to speak on their behalf, and who may be affected. 

@ (1520) 


You may ask, “What is this mythical group you are 
talking about?” I think it includes those who are being 
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injured, or who are suffering, as a result of this work 
stoppage and those who have no recovery power. Many of 
the workers themselves are future losers, because I know 
that as a result of strikes of longshoremen—and certainly 
we have had examples of this on the West Coast—the 
international reputation of ports in this country is suffer- 
ing to such a large degree that many hundreds of thou- 
sands of tons of freight that would be directed to Canadi- 
an ports are being directed to American ports. This results 
in a direct loss of many thousands of jobs. Therefore, I 
make no apology to anybody for advancing the views that 
I propose to advance in support of this legislation, because 
I think there has to be a concern about what we are doing 
to jobs, certainly in this period of very high unemploy- 
ment—and I speak of present jobs, future jobs, and the 
future reputation of our ports. 


Another thing I have to ask myself, before I say I am in 
favour of, or opposed to, this legislation, is: Has the minis- 
ter or department involved exhausted every remedy avail- 
able in trying to effect a settlement? I have to ask myself 
that, because if there is a too hasty intervention by gov- 
ernment—and Senator Grosart expressed his concern 
about this—it almost becomes a lack of bargaining in good 
faith, with both sides merely going through a ritual dance 
while waiting for an intervention, waiting for a third 
party to come along and resolve the dispute. There should 
be a clear assurance from the government that this remedy 
is not to be made readily available on every occasion. It 
should be put forward with great reluctance. Both sides in 
any dispute should be assured that this remedy is not 
readily available if they fail to bargain in good faith’ and 
resolve their differences. 


I am satisfied from the reports I have read, the history 
of attempts at conciliation, and the appointment of offi- 
cers from the department, that every method and every 
remedy available has been exhausted to find a settlement. 
Perhaps the only matter that has not been exhausted is the 
possibility of someone discovering a mine of goodwill, 
fairness, understanding and communication. That seems 
to be the major missing ingredient in these labour-man- 
agement disputes, but no one has found an abundant 
supply of it. In the absence of a declaration that such a 
mine of goodwill has been found, it seems to me that there 
is no alternative other than what we are talking about 
here. 


There is one alternative, of course. We could fold our 
arms and let the economics of the situation take their 
course, with the result that in perhaps three months or six 
months from now we would be attempting to repair the 
irreparable damage that had taken place. I do not see that 
as a very Satisfactory alternative. 


At a time like this, as a result of our concern for the 
whole situation, not only do we have to ask ourselves 
whether we have sufficient collective courage to deal with 
the immediate problem, but we must also direct a consid- 
erable amount of attention to finding new and better 
methods of dealing with this kind of difficulty. For those 
of us who come from British Columbia it is not a very 
pretty sight to look out every now and then on the harbour 
and see what many people think is a new third crossing, 
since you can almost walk across Burrard Inlet on the 
decks of ships. 
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I have met with representatives of various shipping 
conferences, jointly with representatives of the longshore- 
men, and we have appealed to them to direct more freight 
and more tonnage to the West Coast and to other ports in 
Canada. The answer is always the same—“This will 
happen when your country can give us a guarantee of a 
speedy turnaround, and not a loss, as in the case of the last 
longshoremen’s strike.” 


I understand that the demurrage incurred on the last 
occasion as a result of the problems with regard to the 
movement of wheat, and so on, was something like $30 
million. This benefits no one. It does not find jobs. It does 
not benefit the economy. It is like pouring money down a 
sewer. The groups I mentioned say, “When you can assure 
us of speedy turnaround, and that we are not going to be 
penalized with all this demurrage, we will direct many 
more tons of freight to your ports.” Needless to say, this 
would mean the creation and establishment of many more 
jobs for Canadian workers. 


I would rather be out in the hallways than speaking on 
this legislation, I assure you, but I think it is time for 
people who have any understanding or concern with 
regard to these matters to stand up and be counted. I do 
not think the exercise of the rights of any individual 
group or any individual union, including my own, confers 
the right also to interfere with the nation’s commitments 
in world trade, its reputation internationally, and the 
protection and preservation of future jobs. 


It is with great reluctance that I stand in support of the 
legislation. 


Hon. Eugene A. Forsey: Honourable senators, I had not 
intended to take part in this debate, and I am very reluc- 
tant to do so, especially as the ground has been covered 
pretty thoroughly be those who have already spoken; but I 
am still somewhat anxious and disquieted about the point 
raised by Senator Greene, and I am not entirely clear that 
the reply made by Senator Connolly disposes of the 
question. 


I speak with great diffidence and deference, because I 
am not a lawyer, but I cannot help wondering whether the 
provisions of clause 16 might not lead simply to an ex parte 
order by the Superior Court. I am not entirely sure that 
the evidence pro and con would be presented. 


I sought Senator Greene’s advice on this, and he appears 
to share the same doubts that I do about whether in fact 
any evidence would be heard except the evidence of the 
representative of the Government of Canada. I could not 
help feeling, as I listened to Senator Greene’s speech, that 
it would have been better if the clause had said, “may 
make an order”, rather than “shall make’”’. 


I know that there are all kinds of legal discussions about 
the meaning of ‘“‘may” and “shall”, but the imperative as it 
stands there makes me uneasy, and I cannot help wonder- 
ing whether we can be perfectly sure that in fact the 
evidence on both sides will be presented, and that there 
will not simply be an ex parte application which the court 
will be required to grant. 


I should be most grateful for some reassurance on this 
point beyond what Senator Connolly has already pro- 
vided, and I apologize if I am merely revealing my own 
ignorance of legal processes, but it is a serious matter in 
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my judgment. I venture, thereof, to ask the question, and 
ask for further enlightenment. 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): Honourable senators, 
I do not know that I can be definitive about this, and here 
I am subject to the criticism of members of the bar of the 
province of Quebec. I happen to be a member of that bar 
myself, but I do not practise there as actively as some 
other members of this chamber. I do not think, however, 
upon an application being made by the Attorney General 
on behalf of Her Majesty in right of Canada for an order, 
that the imperative “shall” makes any difference. Whether 
it is “may” of “shall” does not matter. I think if an 
application were made to the court in the circumstances 
envisaged by clause 16, and if the application had not been 
served upon the parties affected before the court heard the 
application, the court would direct service, and I think 
that would ensure the presenting of evidence in the pres- 
ence of the opposing party. 


Hon. Raymond J. Perrault: Honourable senators— 


The Hon. the Speaker: I wish to inform the Senate that 
if the Honourable Senator Perrault, P.C., speaks now, his 
speech will have the effect of closing the debate on the 
motion for second reading of this bill. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, first of all, as 
the sponsor of this bill, may I express my appreciation for 
the thoughtful and constructive remarks made about this 
proposed measure which have come from all parts of the 
house. This is a difficult bill for any government to 
advance and, as I said in my preliminary remarks, it is 
hoped that no precedent is being set by it. Each case in the 
past has been dealt with on the basis of the facts available 
at that time, and on the merits of each particular dispute 
in the light of public concern. 


In this particular case, one of the most persuasive rea- 
sons for having the recommendations of Chief Judge Gold 
incorporated in the legislation before us—an action which 
certainly differs from the government’s action with 
respect to the West Coast issue—is his great expertise. He 
undertook, of course, an exhaustive study of this extreme- 
ly complicated and vexatious problem. It is rather difficult 
to imagine any other stage beyond the report brought 
down by Chief Judge Gold, who has done an extremely 
thorough job and has established a reputation over a long 
period of years, as I think all honourable senators who 
have been involved in labour relations will agree. 


@ (1530) 


There is no question whatever—and Senator Grosart 
and Senator Asselin have quite correctly put forward this 
point—that we have to seek better solutions to labour- 
management differences of this kind. To me it would be 
unthinkable that in the ordinary course of events refer- 
ence to Parliament should be expected to be the final stage 
in those labour-management negotiations which come 
within federal jurisdiction. If we come to the point where 
either the employee or the employer looks to Parliament 
as the inevitable final forum to improve upon their last 
negotiated position in any dispute, then the whole collec- 
tive bargaining process would be distorted and misused. I 
think all honourable senators are in agreement on that 
point. However, no one disputes at all the point made by a 
number of speakers this afternoon, that there is a continu- 
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ing need to improve our procedures in both the legislative 
and non-legislative areas, and that we must perfect, inso- 
far as perfection may be possible, better ways to conduct 
our industrial relations, especially in a current economic 
climate which is difficult for all nations, and from which 
our own nation is not excluded. 


I would remind honourable senators that the minister 
has indicated his intention to establish a consultative 
mechanism which would involve representatives of 
labour, management and government to assist in the 
search for new directions. This is a commitment that has 
been made by the Minister of Labour, and may I say on 
behalf of the minister that any ideas that honourable 
senators have on this subject would certainly be welcomed 
both by the minister and by the government. I think we 
can all agree on one point, and that is that no one party 
has a monopoly on all the good ideas and all the beneficial 
solutions to the problems in our society. And so, as I say, 
we would certainly welcome constructive suggestions. 


Some honourable senators have deplored, and quite 
rightly so, the necessity for Parliament to act in a number 
of cases of this kind in recent years. But may I point out 
that on the positive side lies the fact that the vast majority 
of all contracts within the federal jurisdiction have been 
concluded without work stoppages of any kind. Indeed, 
the figure exceeds 90 per cent, and it seems to me that that 
fact can be regarded as being quite encouraging in point- 
ing to the general success, the normal success, of the 
collective bargaining process. 


There have been renewals of some very important agree- 
ments. One of those resolved the Lakehead Terminal 
Grain Elevators dispute at Thunder Bay. Then there was 
the agreement between Air Canada and the International 
Association of Machinists which was concluded through 
the normal process. There were renewals of railway agree- 
ments at the beginning of the year. All of these settle- 
ments were the result of direct negotiations, and the end 
products of the collective bargaining process. I might also 
add that all were in industries where crisis bargaining has 
occurred. This could, perhaps, be regarded as a sign that 
the parties have seen the benefits of hard but reasonable 
bargaining. 

Reference was made by Senator Asselin to grain sup- 
plies in the province of Quebec. The government has, 
however, continued to receive mounting protests from 
agricultural producers and livestock farmers in Quebec 
concerning the gravity of the situation. Reference was 
made to injunctions by a number of speakers, but injunc- 
tions have not been sufficiently effective, and hence the 
bill which is now before Parliament. 


A further reference was made—I think it was in the 
form of a question—to the hours of work and the members 
of the International Longshoremen’s Union. Pressure to 
share work equitably amoung members of the work force 
should, in the view of the government, ensure that no 
exaggerated hours are worked by any one individual or 
small group of individuals. The whole concept of a prem- 
ium rate includes a built-in discouragement for employers 
to make excessive use of overtime workers. So, there is a 
safeguard. 


A further reference was made to the obtaining of 
injunctions. No injunctions were obtained by the govern- 
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ment in the course of this dispute; all injunctions were 
obtained by private interests. 


Reference was made to clause 16 of the bill, and here I 
want to thank particularly Senator Connolly (Ottawa 
West) and Senator Lawson for their accurate and lucid 
explanation of this particular clause. The penalty provi- 
sions apply to employers’ and employees’ organizations 
and trade unions, but not to individuals. The individuals 
would be dealt with by prosecution under Part V of the 
Canada Labour Code. That part contains the section under 
which individuals would be dealt with. 


Honourable senators, I hope that the explanations which 
have been given in the course of this debate on second 
reading, together with the answers I have given this after- 
noon, will allay any fears about the measure before us. I 
want to emphasize the fact, known to many of us, that the 
situation has now become very acute. It is hoped that in 
the normal course of events it will be possible for the 
Senate to give full consideration to this measure this 
afternoon, so that the Deputy Governor General may give 
it royal assent later today. 


Honourable senators, I ask you to support second read- 
ing of this bill. 


Motion agreed to and bill read second time. 


@ (1540) 


THIRD READING 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the third time? 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, with leave of 
the Senate and notwithstanding rule 45(1)(b), I move that 
the bill be read the third time now. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, is it 
agreed? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Motion agreed to and bill read third time and passed. 


ROYAL ASSENT 
NOTICE 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that the 
following communication had been received: 


GOVERNMENT HOUSE 
OTTAWA 


April 24, 1975 
Madam, 


I have the honour to inform you that the Honour- 
able Wishart F. Spence, O.B.E., Puisne Judge of the 
Supreme Court of Canada, in his capacity as Deputy 
Governor General, will proceed to the Senate Chain- 
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ber today, the 24th day of April, at 5.45 p.m. for the 
purpose of giving Royal Assent to certain bills. 


I have the honour to be, 
Madam, 

Your obedient servant, 
André Garneau 
Brigadier General, 
Administrative Secretary to the 
Governor General. 


The Honourable 
The Speaker of the Senate. 
Ottawa. 


IMMIGRATION POLICY 


SPECIAL JOINT COMMITTEE—CHANGE IN SENATE 
MEMBERSHIP 


Senator Petten, with leave of the Senate and notwith- 
standing rule 45(1) (i), moved: 


That the name of the Honourable Senator Godfrey 
be substituted for that of the Honourable Senator 
Benidickson on the list of senators serving on the 
Special Joint Committee on Immigration Policy; and 


That a message be sent to the House of Commons to 
acquaint that House accordingly. 


Motion agreed to. 


NATIONAL FINANCE 
COMMITTEE MEETINGS 


Senator Petten, with leave of the Senate and notwith- 
standing rule 45(1) (a), moved: 


That the Standing Senate Committee on National 
Finance have power to sit while the Senate is sitting 
on April 30th, May 7th, 14th and 21st, 1975, and that 
rule 76(4) be suspended in relation thereto. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, you have 
heard the motion. Is there unanimous consent? 


Senator Grosart: No. Honourable senators, I regret to 
say that I cannot give unanimous consent. 


Senator Petten: Honourable senators, I could give an 
explanation. This motion is moved merely because usually 
on Wednesday afternoons the Senate has a reasonably 
short sitting, rising at approximately 3.30 p.m. However, in 
the event the sitting should be prolonged, and in view of 
the fact that this committee has some witnesses who must 
travel from some distance, the committee would like the 
consent of the Senate in order to accommodate them in 
such an event. It is very unlikely that the authority would 
have to be used. 


Senator Grosart: Honourable senators, I have to say 
that although it may be unlikely, I object to the principle. 
I have objected previously, and we are now in a position 
where no attention whatsoever is being paid as far as 
action on those objections is concerned. Objections have 
been voiced over and over again by this side, that we 
should not have these arbitrary decisions as to when 
committees will sit. 


At 5 o’clock last Tuesday four committees were sitting. 
On Tuesday next week, in spite of all assurances that have 
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been given, this very committee will be sitting at 9:30 a.m., 
and the Standing Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs at 
10 a.m. I say that is a contravention of assurances that 
have been given. I happen to be a member of both commit- 
tees, and I will not give leave until we receive some action 
and are told here that no chairman of any committee can 
set a date for a meeting without clearing it through some- 
one. I do not know who that someone will be, but the time 
has come when it is utterly impossible for those of us on 
this side to discharge our duties in attendance at 
committees. 

I am sorry to say at this time that I cannot give leave for 
such an extension over a period of a month. We have been 
told over and over again that it is one emergency, a 
particular case. I knew that this would be extended. We 
are now asked to grant permission for a month, which is 
against the principle which has been stated here and 
against the assurances that we have been given. I regret 
very much that I cannot give leave. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, I wish to make 
just a brief observation. In my opinion, it is a great tribute 
to the Senate that it is doing so much work that these 
committee scheduling difficulties have arisen. I regret the 
fact that it is not possible for the honourable senator to 
give his consent to this particular motion, but I believe he 
does welcome the increased work in the Senate. 


BUSINESS OF THE SENATE 


Senator Petten: Honourable senators, with leave of the 
Senate and notwithstanding rule 45(1)(g), I move that 
when the Senate adjourns today it do stand adjourned 
until Tuesday, April 29, at 8 o’clock in the evening. 


Before the question is put, I should like to give the 
customary brief summary of what we can expect for next 
week. First, the scheduling of committee work: on Tues- 
day the Standing Sente Committee on Legal and Constitu- 
tional Affairs will meet at 11 a.m. and 2 p.m. to hear 
witnesses on Bill S-19. The Standing Senate Committee on 
Foreign Affairs will meet at 2.30 p.m. to continue its study 
of Canada-U.S. relations. 


On Wednesday the Special Joint Committee on Employ- 
er-Employee Relations in the Public Service will meet at 8 
p-m., and the Standing Senate Committee on Banking, 
Trade and Commerce will meet at 9.30 a.m. to consider Bill 
C-13, to amend the Northern Canada Power Commission 
Act, after which it will continue its study of competition 
in Canada. The Standing Senate Committee on National 
Finance has scheduled a meeting for later that day to 
continue its examination of the estimates of the Manpow- 
er Division of the Department of Manpower and Immigra- 
tion. I understand that also on Wednesday the Standing 
Senate Committee on Health, Welfare and Science will 
meet to consider Bill C-33, respecting the export from 
Canada of cultural property and the import into Canada of 
cultural property illegally exported from foreign states. 
The time for this meeting has not yet been fixed. 


@ (1550) 
On Thursday, the Special Joint Committee on Employ- 
er-Employee Relations in the Public Service will meet at 


9.30 a.m.; the National Finance Committee will continue 
its examination of the Manpower Division of the Depart- 


(Senator Grosart.] 


ment of Manpower and Immigration at 9.30 a.m.; the 
Standing Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs will exam- 
ine Canada’s relations with the United States at 10 a.m.; 
and at the same hour the Standing Senate Committee on 
Agriculture will meet to hear a witness from the Alberta 
Crop Insurance Commission. 


Next week the Senate will continue the debate on the 
second reading of Bill C-5, and deal with other items now 
on the Order Paper. It is likely that a bill which we have 
been awaiting for some time may reach the Senate on 
Wednesday or Thursday. However, I make no promises in 
that regard. 


Senator Carter: Honourable senators, I wonder if I may 
be permitted to add to what has already been said, and 
inform you that it is quite possible that the Standing 
Senate Committee on Health, Welfare and Science will 
also meet on Wednesday morning at around 9.30 a.m. The 
clerk of the committee is trying to clear this with the 
coordinating committee. The best information I have indi- 
cates that it seems to be the only time slot that is 
acceptable. 


Senator Grosart: I wonder if I might ask Senator Carter 
where he found the coordinating committee? I have been 
looking for it. 


Senator Carter: I understand there is a committee 
working on this problem. I do not know whether they have 
yet finalized arrangements. I asked the clerk of the com- 
mittee to find out whether there was a coordinating com- 
mittee, and to check with that committee before we fixed a 
time. He sent me a note a few minutes ago saying that the 
only possibility that showed up for next week was 
Wednesday morning at around 9.30 a.m. 


Senator Forsey: Honourable senators, perhaps I should 
add that to the best of my belief the Joint Committee on 
Regulations and Other Statutory Instruments will meet 
again next Thursday, although I do not yet know at what 
time. 


Senator Argue: We need more senators. 


Senator Haig: Hnourable senators, I have raised this 
question before, of several committees meeting at the 
same time. I have found out, in the short time I have been 
around, that you ask the clerk of the committee to find 
you a room. Next, he looks for reporters. He then gives you 
the date and the time, and that is what you take. That is 
the coordinating committee. We have raised this question 
before. Why cannot the chairmen of committees sit down 
together and say, for instance, that the Standing Senate 
Committee on Banking, Trade'and Commerce has preempt- 
ed Wednesday morning by reason of custom? Why can we 
not set aside certain days of the week. for certain commit- 
tees? Committees could sit on Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday mornings. That could be done easily, with the 
staff that we have in this Chamber. I do not understand 
why the chairmen of committees, plus officials, cannot get 
together and work out some way by which three, four or 
five committees can meet at the same hour. 


Senator Perrault: May I remind Senator Haig, who has 
been absent from the Senate for a few days and may not 
be aware of this fact, that an all-party committee of the 
Senate has been formed, made up of Senator Bourget and 
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Senator Cook, and Senator Macdonald representing the 
Opposition, to evolve precisely this kind of schedule. 


Furthermore, it is my hope to meet with the Leader of 
the Opposition next week to resolve some of the schedul- 
ing problems which arise from the fact that such a volume 
of work is now coming to the Senate. The agenda has been 
drawn up for that meeting, and a report has been prepared 
with respect to suggested days for the various committees 
to meet. I hope we can offer some useful solutions by this 
time next week. 


Senator Haig: Thank you very much. You anticipated 
me by two or three weeks. 


Senator Grosart: With leave—otherwise I might be out 
of order in speaking twice in the same debate—I would 
like to make a comment— 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is leave given? 
Hon. Senators: Yes. 


Senator Argue: Of course. I hope Senator Grosart 
speaks three or four times. I think it is good. 


Senator Grosart: Any schedule, in my view, will be 
useless unless there is a clear directive to chairmen of 
committees that they cannot arrange a meeting until it is 
cleared by someone. This week I asked the chairmen of 
two committees whose meetings conflicted, “Did you ask 
anyone what committes you might be conflicting with?” 
In both cases they said no—and that after all the talk 
about this. 


Motion agreed to. 


QUEBEC OFFICIAL LANGUAGE ACT 
DECISION OF GOVERNMENT ON PETITION—QUESTION 


Senator Forsey: Honourable senators, I would like to 
ask the Leader of the Government a question, which I 
think he will have to take as notice. I sent it to him before- 
hand. But I realize it is impossible for him really to reply 
today. The question is: 

1. Has the government made any decision in regard 
to the petition of the Quebec Association of Protestant 
School Boards and other interested citizens, submitted 
on February 17 last, for a reference of the Quebec 
Official Language Act to the Supreme Court of 
Canada, or alternatively for the disallowance of the 
said act by the Governor General in Council? 


2. If not, when may such decision be expected? 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, I would like to 
take that question as notice. 


CANADIAN RADIO-TELEVISION AND 
TELECOMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION BILL 


SECOND READING—DEBATE ADJOURNED 


On the Order: 


Second reading of the Bill C-5, intituled: “An act to 
establish the Radio-television and Telecommunica- 
tions Commission, to amend the Broadcasting Act and 
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other Acts in consequence thereof and to enact other 
consequential provisions”.—(Honourable Senator 
Petten). 


Hon. Eugene A. Forsey: Honourable senators, Senator 
Petten has confided to me the task of moving the second 
reading of this bill, and I accordingly so move. 


The Hon. the Speaker: It is moved by the Honourable 
Senator Forsey, seconded by the Honourable Senator 
Heath, that this bill be now read the second time. 


Is it your pleasure, honourable senators, to adopt the 
motion? 


Senator Forsey: Honourable senators, having a very 
vivid recollection of the tribulations of Senator Laird 
when he described a certain bill as a simple bill, I shall not 
yield to the temptation to use that unfortunate word 
again. I think, however, that I may call thisa relatively 
uncomplicated bill in essence. There is a good deal of it, 
but essentially the bill is not really very complicated. 
There are certain preliminary observations that I wish to 
make about the bill in general, before turning to some- 
what detailed, although I hope not too detailed, consider- 
ation of it. 

One is that this is only part of the government’s policy 
on communications. The minister has made that very 
clear. The parliamentary secretary has, I think, also made 
it very clear. I emphasize it here because in the other place 
and in the committee of the other place I think there was a 
disposition on the part of members to survey mankind 
from China to Peru, a disposition to go into the whole 
question of telecommunications policy, every aspect of it, 
to consider what had taken place in the past and what was 
likely to take place in the future if this bill went into 
effect. 


I can understand that and I don’t suggest that it is 
entirely illegitimate, but I suspect that we can save the 
time of the house if we postpone the consideration of some 
of these large questions of policy until the further part of 
the government’s policy on this subject, the more essential 
policy part of that policy, is before us. 


This bill is really only an administrative measure. 
Essentially what it does is, first of all, very simply, to 
rename the Canadian Radio and Television Commission, 
leaving the same initials. I have forgotten what the proper 
term is now. It is one of these new words which I haven’t 
succeeded in acquiring. I think the French word is “sigle”’ 
but I do not know what the English is. I say, by way of 
excuse, that all the documentation that came to me from 
the department on this subject seemed to be in French 
only. That is why I happen to know what the word is in 
French but haven’t got the English word. That is the first 
thing it does: it renames the Canadian Radio and Televi- 
sion Commission. 


In the second place it provides—there are really three 
changes here—it provides for an enlargement of that com- 
mission, for reasons which will appear in a moment, and in 
the third place it transfers the jurisdiction over telecom- 
munications other than broadcasting, a jurisdiction which 
now rests with the Canadian Transport Commission, and 
more particularly the Communications Committee of that 
commission, to the new CRTC. It transfers that jurisdic- 
tion to the new and enlarged Canadian Radio-television 
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and Telecommunications Commission. That is essentially 
what it does, and the various other provisions of the bill 
are really consequential on that and involve certain conse- 
quential amendments to a number of acts, notably the 
Broadcasting Act, the Railway Act and the National 
Transportation Act, if I remember correctly. 


@ (1600) 


I should also say, in view of certain questions that were 
raised elsewhere, that the provinces have been fully con- 
sulted about this bill and have raised no objections to it; 
very naturally, because it still leaves all the policy ques- 
tions in the air. Nobody is yet aware, outside the inner 
circle of the government itself of course, what the rest of 
the government policy on the subject will be. This mere 
administrative transfer has not raised any objections at all 
from the provinces. I can quote the exact statement of the 
minister on that subject if anybody wants to have it, but I 
think it is quite sufficient just to summarize what he said. 


One of the consequential changes—I think it might be 
called a consequential change—is that, whereas under the 
Broadcasting Act at present the Canadian Radio-Televi- 
sion Commission reports to Parliament through the Secre- 
tary of State, it will henceforth, if this bill goes into effect, 
report through the Minister of Communications. The 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation will continue to 
report to Parliament through the Secretary of State. 


Extra members will be added. At present there are five 
full-time members of the CRTC and ten part-time mem- 
bers. Under this bill there will be nine full-time members 
and ten part-time members, the extra members being 
required, of course, esentially to perform the functions 
now performed by the Communications Committee of the 
Canadian Transport Commission. That committee con- 
sists, I believe, of three persons. What is happening here is 
that four people are added. I do not know precisely why 
they added one extra, but anyway that is what they have 
done. The terms of office are much the same as they are 
for the present members of the Canadian Radio-Television 
Commission. They are appointed during good behaviour. 
The full-time members are appointed for a term of seven 
years and the part-time members for a term of five years. 
They all retire automatically on reaching the age of 70, 
and they are eligible for reappointment, the part-time 
members being eligible for two consecutive terms, 
although after that they are not eligible again for a period 
of twelve months. The present members of the Canadian 
Radio-Television Commission will continue to carry on 
for the period of their appointment, the period for which 
they hold commissions, and that particular feature of the 
legislation is, of course, simply, as it were, a consequential 
part of it. 


The question of proceedings that are taking place before 
the present CRTC and the Communications Committee of 
the Canadian Transport Commission is provided for. In 
effect it amounts to this. In general, whether they are new 
proceedings or otherwise, they will be transferred to the 
new commission, but if something has already been heard 
by, for example, the Communications Committee of the 
Canadian Transport Commission but not decided upon, it 
will continue to be looked after by what the bill calls the 
“former authority” for these purposes. 


{Senator Forsey. } 


There is also provision for the Governor in Council to 
make exceptions in the case of other matters. That is in 
clause 16, which perhaps I had better read, as it is some- 
what complicated. I shall abbreviate. It says: 

Where ... any proceedings relating to any telecom- 
munication matter are pending before the Canadian 
Transport Commission or any proceedings are pend- 
ing before the Canadian Radio-Television Commis- 
sion, which Commissions are in this section referred 
to as the “former authority”, the proceedings shall be 
taken up and continued before the Canadian Radio- 
television and Telecommunications Commission; but 
where on the coming into force of this Act any such 
matter is in the course of being heard or investigated 
by the former authority but no order or decision had 
been rendered thereon, the former authority shall, 
subject to subsection (2) but otherwise notwithstand- 
ing this Act, complete the hearing ... and make an 
order or render a decision, as the case may be. 

And for such purposes the former authority shall continue 
to exist. Subsection (2) provides that: 

The Governor in Council may, by order, direct that 
any matter specified in the order that is in the course 
of being heard or investigated by the former authority 
... but on which no order or decision has been ren- 
dered shall, notwithstanding subsection (1), be taken 
up and continued before the Canadian Radio-televi- 
sion and Telecommunications Commission on such 
terms and conditions as are specified in the order for 
the protection and preservation of the rights and in- 
terests of the parties to the matter and of the general 
public? 

There will be not, as now, a vice-chairman of the com- 
mission but two vice-chairmen. The intention, I think, is 
to have the commission operate very largely in three 
committees, one of which will deal with broadcasting, one 
with other telecommunications; for the moment I have 
forgotten what the third one is expected to deal with. In 
any event, this is the idea. There will be panels that will 
consider various aspects of matters which will be en- 
trusted to the commission. That is to be found in clause 6. 

There will be, as at present, an executive committee 
consisting of the full-time members. Its powers and posi- 
tion will be very much the same as at present. Under 
subclause (2) of clause 12, dealing with the executive 
committee, the number will go up from three to five, and 
the quorum will be increased from its present figure to a 
majority of the nine full-time members of the 
commission. 

There is a small change with regard to the head office. 
The head office of the CRTC at present is in Ottawa. The 
head office of the new commission can be in either the 
National Capital Region or anywhere else in Canada that 
the government may direct. The intention apparently is, 
from what the minister said elsewhere, to keep the head 
office in Ottawa and have the new commission, where and 
when necessary, travel round the country for hearings, as 
the present CRTC has, of course, conspicuously done. 

There is provision for bylaws and for the creation of 
special or standing committees, as might be expected. 

Clause 14 deals with the powers of the new commission, 
which I think one might say are subtantially the same as 
those of the present commission in relation to broadcast- 
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ing and in relation to other telecommunications, substan- 
tially the powers of the present Canadian Transport Com- 
mission and its Communications Committee. 


I have not attempted to go into much detail, because 
presumably the bill will go to committee, where evidence 
will be heard and where the officials will be present to 
answer questions. However, there are one or two things I 
should like to say about this bill in conclusion. 


One question that has been brought up elsewhere is the 
possibility of having provincial government representa- 
tion by appointees of the provincial governments on the 
new commission. The minister said he had suggested to 
the provincial governments that a certain number might 
be appointed after consultation—or words to that effect— 
with the provincial governments, but apparently that is 
one of the matters still hanging in the air; no decision has 
been taken upon it. Iam myself a little bit leery of direct 
provincial representation on this commission. I think we 
already have enough divisive, or potentially divisive, 
things in our public affairs without adding to them by 
having provincial representation on this commission 
which it seems to me should be concerned rather with the 
whole overwhelmingly national aspects of this subject. 

@ (1610) 

As far as broadcasting is concerned, it seems to me to be 
quite clear that the jurisdiction lies exclusively with the 
Parliament of Canada. As far as other telecommunications 
are concerned, of course, with interprovincial telegraphs, 
telephones and so on, again the jurisdiction clearly lies 
exclusively with the Parliament of Canada. 


There are of course provincial enterprises in the tele- 
communications field, operating solely within the limits of 
a province, which come, as I understand it, entirely within 
provincial jurisdiction, and no doubt it is desirable that 
there should be some kind of co-ordination of policy, if at 
all possible, between the provincial governments con- 
cerned, dealing with the purely provincial enterprises, and 
the national government and the agencies responsible to it 
for the enterprises which are under exclusively Dominion 
jurisdiction. 

I am a little unseasy about the possibility of the prov- 
inces getting rather too large a share of this. I notice that 
the Official Opposition in the other house appeared to be 
unseasy about their not getting a large enough share and 
seemed to be very strong on the desirability of having 
provincial representation. This is a matter of policy and it 
remains to be seen what policy will actually be followed. 
The government may succeed in arriving at a “juste 
milieu”, a happy medium, a golden mean, between the two 
positions, and may see to it that there is adequate provin- 
cial representation without having too much provincial 
representation. People’s opinions will differ about what is 
adequate and what is too much. 


Another point raised in the other place was that there is 
no provision in this measure for consumer representation 
or any kind of consumer advisory committee or anything 
of that sort. The minister’s reply to that was to the effect 
that in considering appointments to be made to this com- 
mission it would be the policy to try to see that consumer 
representation was provided and that differing interests 
as well as different regions were adequately represented. 
Again, of course, we do not know exactly what will 


happen there. That will depend on the choice of the people 
who will go on the commission. 

There will be the four new positions to fill and I believe 
that several of the present commissioners on the CRTC 
are approaching the end of their term, so that within a 
year or two there may be other positions to fill. I have 
heard it suggested that one danger may be that on the new 
commission there will be too much representation of what 
might be described as the technological part of the whole 
business and not enough representation of the public in- 
terest as contrasted with the narrowly technological 
aspects of the thing. Again I think we shall have to see 
what kind of appointments are made. I hope we can take it 
for granted that the government will be very careful in 
making these appointments and will appoint people of 
standing and capacity, people with a reasonable knowl- 
edge of the subject or capable of acquiring a reasonable 
knowledge within a short time. I hope very much that we 
can count upon the government disregarding to the great- 
est possible degree partisan considerations in making 
appointments. I hope we shall not see loyal party organiz- 
ers and loyal party supporters of one kind or another 
rewarded by appointments to this commission. I think it 
would be very unfortunate, especially in view of the fact 
that this body will have control over the whole field of 
data processing and that sort of thing, if the new appoint- 
ments to the commission appear to have a partisan tinge to 
them. I trust very much that the government will repel 
any temptation of that sort and will resist any pressures 
which I know any government is always subject to, to look 
after “poor old so and so who is perhaps a little bit past his 
best but after all has done an immense amount for the 
party.” I think that in certain instances in the past govern- 
ments of both parties have been perhaps a little too open 
to pressure to appoint people who were politically 
desirable. 

There is one final remark I have to make, and that is 
that I hope very much that the new commission, when it 
deals with applications from Bell Canada, will show itself 
a little more stiff-necked, shall I say, than the Communi- 
cations Committee of the Canadian Transport Commis- 
sion has done, I have felt very unseasy over and over again 
about the way in which the Canadian Transport Commis- 
sion has handled applications from Bell Canada. I may be 
perhaps a little prejudiced, I don’t know, but I have felt 
uneasy about the way these things have been handled. 
There have been widespread protests. I notice that in the 
other place a variety of people, while not enchanted with 
this bill, nevertheless were inclined to say that a changing 
of jurisdiction over the telephone companies from the 
Transportation—I do not know why I keep stumbling over 
these things; you would think I had been imbibing freely 
but the strongest thing I had today was Sanka coffee—any 
change from the communications committee of the 
Canadian Transport Commission was almost certain to be 
a change for the better. Hopes were expressed, which I 
entirely share, that the new commission, in dealing with 
applications from Bell Canada, or any interprovincial tele- 
phone system, would be a great deal stiffer and a great 
more searching in its inquiries and give much more oppor- 
tunity to consumers to be represented in the hearings, 
than the Canadian Transport Commission has shown a 
disposition to do. 
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I hope that is an adequate summary of the bill. I hope 
honourable senators will agree that it is a relatively 
uncomplicated bill in effect, though there are a variety of 
provisions which make it a fairly long one. If there are any 
questions which honourable senators wish to ask, I shall 
do my best to answer them, though I think they could 
more profitably be directed to the minister and his offi- 
cials when this bill goes to committee. as I assume that it 
will. 


If I do have to answer from the brief which has been 
provided to me by the department, a massive brief, I am 
afraid I shall have to answer by quoting from the French 
text, rather than try my hand at an amateur’s translation. 
I know some of the perils of translation, even in the hands 
of professionals. I am a very poor amateur at the job and I 
should very much hesitate to try my hand even at trans- 
lating from French into English. So if someone wants 
information and he does not understand French, he had 
better get his little earpiece in and listen to the translation 
of whatever I read from the departmental brief. But per- 
sonally I think it is very unlikely that anyone would get 
much information out of me that he or she would not get 
very much better from the officials when the bill goes to 
committee. 


I trust that is a sufficient dissertation on this really 
administrative and technical measure which involves 
essentially no policy change whatever. 


Senator Grosart: Honourable senators, I move the post- 
ponement of the debate. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, it is moved 
by the Honourable Senator Grosart, seconded by the Hon- 
ourable Senator Macdonald, that this debate be adjourned 
until the next sitting of the Senate. 


Senator Choquette: Senator Grosart has moved that it 
be postponed, rather than adjourned. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Postponed, until when? 


Senator Grosart: The next sitting. 
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The Hon. the Speaker: Is it your pleasure, honourable 
senators, to adopt the motion? 

Motion agreed to. 

The Senate adjourned during pleasure. 


At 5.45 p.m. the sitting was resumed. 
The Senate adjourned during pleasure. 


ROYAL ASSENT 


The Honourable Wishart F. Spence, O.B.E., Puisne 
Judge of the Supreme Court of Canada, Deputy of His 
Excellency the Governor General, having come and being 
seated at the foot of the Throne, and the House of Com- 
mons having been summoned, and being come with their 
Speaker, the Honourable the Deputy of His Excellency the 
Governor General was pleased to give the Royal Assent to 
the following bills: 

An Act to provide for the resumption and continua- 
tion of longshoring, checking, cargo repairing and 
related operations at certain ports in the Province of 
Quebec. 

An Act to amend the Law Reform Commission Act. 

An Act to amend the Railway Act. 

An Act to amend he Civil Service Insurance Act. 

An Act to repeal the Proprietary or Patent 
Medicine Act and to amend the Trade Marks Act. 


The House of Commons withdrew. 


The Honourable the Deputy of His Excellency the Gov- 
ernor General was pleased to retire. 


The sitting of the Senate was resumed. 
The Senate adjourned until Tuesday, April 29, at 8 p.m. 
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Tuesday, April 29, 1975 


The Senate met at 8 p.m., Honourable George MclIlraith, 
P.C., Speaker pro tem in the Chair. 


Prayers. 
IMMIGRATION POLICY 
SPECIAL JOINT COMMITTEE—CHANGE IN COMMONS 
MEMBERSHIP 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tem informed the Senate that 
a message had been received from the House of Commons 
to acquaint the Senate that the name of Mr. Prud’homme 
has been substituted for that of Mr. Caccia on the list of 
members appointed to serve on the Special Joint Commit- 
tee on Immigration Policy. 


DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Senator Perrault tabled: 


Report of the National Energy Board for the year 
ended December 31, 1974, pursuant to section 91 of the 
National Energy Board Act, Chapter N-6, R.S.C., 1970. 


Copies of a contract between the Government of 
Canada and the Town of Devon, Alberta, for the use or 
employment of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, 
pursuant to section 20(3) of the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police Act, Chapter R-9, R.S.C., 1970 (Eng- 
lish text). 


Report relating to the administration of the Farm- 
ers’ Creditors Arrangement Act for the fiscal year 
ended March 31, 1975, pursuant to section 41(2) of the 
said Act, Chapter F-5, R.S.C., 1970. 


Document entitled “Communications: Some Federal 
Proposals,” issued by the Minister of Communications 
and dated April 1975. 


Copies of Order in Council P.C. 1975-879, dated 
April 22, 1975, appointing Robert Broughton Bryce, 
Esquire, a Commissioner under Part I of the Inquiries 
Act to inquire into, report upon and make recommen- 
dations concerning the concentration of corporate 
power in Canada. 


Copies of Order in Council P.C. 1975-963, dated 
April 25, 1975, appointing Mr. Justice Willard Zebedee 
Estey a Commissioner under Part I of the Inquiries 
Act to inquire into and report upon the system of 
financial controls, accounting procedures and other 
matters related to the fiscal management and control 
of Air Canada. 


Copies of a document entitled “Economic Review, 
April 1975,” issued by the Minister of Finance. 


LABOUR CONDITIONS 


STRIKE OF LONGSHOREMEN IN QUEBEC—BACK-TO-WORK 
LEGISLATION—QUESTION 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, may I ask the 
Leader of the Government what the situation is at the St. 
Lawrence ports of Montreal, Trois-Riviéres and Quebec in 
relation to the back-to-work legislation passed by Parlia- 
ment last week? Has there been a return to work as yet at 
those ports; if not, is anything being done to get the men 
back to work? 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, it is my hope 
that before the Senate rises this evening I will be in a 
position to report on the situation at the St. Lawrence 
ports. Some information is coming in. 


Senator Asselin: That was my prediction. Too bad! 


NATIONAL DEFENCE ACT AND CRIMINAL CODE 
(TOTAL ABOLITION OF CAPITAL PUNISHMENT) 


BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING—DEBATE CONTINUED 


The Senate resumed from Thursday, April 17, the debate 
on the motion of Senator Argue for second reading of Bill 
S-23, to amend the National Defence Act and the Criminal 
Code (total abolition of capital punishment). 


Hon. John M. Macdonald: Honourable senators, it is 
not my purpose this evening to speak at any length on this 
bill. I have spoken on the subject of capital punishment 
many times in the past, and I think my views on that 
subject are well known. The fact that we have two bills 
before the Senate dealing with the subject of capital pun- 
ishment is, I think, an indication of the strong feelings 
that are held regarding capital punishment. The objectives 
of these two bills are directly opposite, one seeking to have 
the death penalty carried out when it is imposed without a 
recommendation for mercy, and the other, Bill S-23—the 
bill on which I am speaking this evening—seeking to 
abolish capital punishment altogether. 


Personally, I am opposed to capital punishment on prin- 
ciple and, therefore, support this bill. It is my hope that 
my remarks this evening will perhaps have some influence 
on those who do not now hold strong views on the ques- 
tion. May I say at once, honourable senators, that I under- 
stand and appreciate the viewpoint of those who wish 
capital punishment to be retained. Indeed, they make a 
very strong case for its retention. Their arguments are 
ofttimes convincing and, of course, their sincerity cannot 
be doubted. However, while I concede and acknowledge 
their sincerity, and the sincerity of their beliefs and their 
principles, I only hope that they in turn will do the same 
for those of us who are abolitionists. They hold sincere 
convictions on this question, and so do we. 


I confess I have become a little tired of hearing that we 
who are for abolition have been swayed by sentiment, that 
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we are do-gooders, that we think only of the criminal and 
not of his victim—the widow and the children. Indeed, 
ofttimes the impression is left that we who favour the 
abolition of capital punishment are either soft-hearted or 
soft-headed, or both. It has been stated, and stated in this 
chamber, that we who are categorically opposed to the 
death penalty are persons who have very little contact 
with the criminal element, and that if we had more con- 
tact we might alter our views. I suppose in a way such a 
statement is a compliment to us, although not in the view 
of those who are in favour of the retention of capital 
punishment. 


Practically all the discussion on capital punishment is 
about the punishment for murder, but if we look at Bill 
S-23 we see that clauses 2 to 8 inclusive do not deal with 
murder or, indeed, with any crime to be found in the 
Criminal Code. These clauses are amendments to the Na- 
tional Defence Act. It is not my intention to deal with each 
of those sections of the National Defence Act which we 
hope to have amended, but some reference should be made 
to them as there is wording that is common to them all. 


Clause 2 would amend section 63 of the National 
Defence Act. What does this section say? It reads: 


Every officer in command of a vessel, aircraft, 
defence establishment, unit or other element of the 
Canadian Forces who 


(a) when under orders to carry out an operation of 
war or on coming into contact with an enemy that it 
is his duty to engage, does not use his utmost exer- 
tion to bring the officers and men under his com- 
mand or his vessel, aircraft, or his other material 
into action; 


(b) being in action, does not, during the action, in 
his own person and according to his rank, encourage 
his officers and men to fight courageously; 


(c) when capable of making a successful defence, 
surrenders his vessel, aircraft, defence establish- 
ment, material, unit or other element of the Canadi- 
an Forces to the enemy; 


(d) being in action, improperly withdraws from the 
action; 


(e) improperly fails to pursue an enemy or to con- 
solidate a position gained; 


(f) improperly fails to relieve or assist a known 
friend to the utmost of his power; or 


(g) when in action, improperly forsakes his station; 


is guilty of an offence and on conviction, if he acted 
traitorously, shall suffer death, if he acted from cow- 
ardice is liable to suffer death or less punishment, and 
in any other case is liable to dismissal with disgrace 
from Her Majesty’s service or to less punishment. 


Other sections to be amended by eliminating the death 
penalty deal with matters of national security, prisoners 
of war, spying and mutiny. However, it should be noted 
that in the multitude of offences under sections 63, 64, 65 
and 66 of the National Defence Act, the person charged 
must have acted traitorously to be liable to the death 
penalty, while this is not so in the case of the other 
sections mentioned in the bill. 


(Senator Macdonald.] 


@ (2010) 


Honourable senators, let us consider just for the 
moment the vile implications of these sections. They imply 
that the Canadian Forces contain people who are traitors 
or who are cowards. What a wicked, what a vicious, what 
an ignoble insinuation. I believe these sections to be a base 
and dishonest slander on the Canadian Forces past and 
present. Anyone who served in the armed forces knows 
that. May I mention the fact that I was in the army during 
World War II and served overseas. I will tell you that the 
armed forces are not composed of men who are great 
sinners or great saints, although both are to be found 
there. The forces are and were composed of ordinary 
Canadians—people who do the job they are supposed to do 
to the best of their ability. 


Yes, honourable senators, in the Canadian Forces could 
be found both saints and sinners but you would never find 
traitors and you would never find cowards. The Canadian 
forces have always served with honour and with distinc- 
tion. They may have been criticized for many things, but I 
have never heard it stated, nor have I even heard it 
implied, that there were either traitors or cowards among 
them. 


The National Defence Act is not one which comes under 
frequent public scrutiny. Its provisions are not of wide- 
spread public interest. This is evident from the fact that 
the provisions I have mentioned are still in the act. I 
believe that to allow the implication to remain that in the 
ranks of the Canadian Forces there are traitors and cow- 
ards is an insult. It is an insult not only to the present 
members of the forces but to those who served in days 
gone by. It is an insult to those who died while upholding 
the highest traditions of the Canadian Armed Forces—yes, 
upholding to the death the traditions of honour, of service 
and of dedication—proving, if any proof were needed, that 
the Canadian Forces were composed of brave men and 
women for whom the words “traitor” and “coward” were 
foreign and had no place in their vocabulary. 


To leave these provisions in the National Defence Act is 
not only an insult to the living members of the Canadian 
Forces, present or retired, but is an outrage and a blasphe- 
my against the dead. 


Regardless of what we do with bills dealing with capital 
punishment, let us in any event do away with those 
sections of the National Defence Act which directly or 
indirectly imply that any members of the Canadian Forces 
could be either traitors or cowards. 


Honourable senators, at various times in the past I have 
expressed my opinion that capital punishment should be 
abolished. Indeed, I have sponsored bills to that effect in 
previous sessions. Being of that opinion, I am pleased to 
support this bill. Senator Argue put forward most of the 
arguments used by the abolitionists. I will not repeat them 
now. I am certainly familiar with the arguments usually 
held forth by the retentionists. These same arguments 
have been used over the years: An eye for an eye; let the 
punishment fit the crime; we must deter others from 
committing similar crimes. 


In days long gone by the landlord said, “Stop others 
from stealing my sheep.” Now the retentionists claim that 
to hang the man or woman who kills the policeman or 
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prison guard will prevent others from doing the same 
thing. Well, perhaps it will. Who knows? It is not capable 
of proof one way or the other. But in days gone by the 
death penalty did not deter the murderer; it did not deter 
the thief; it did not deter the pickpocket or the sheep 
stealer. I point out, honourable senators, a fact which I 
think is often overlooked, and that is that capital punish- 
ment is a punishment. It is how the murderer is to be 
punished for his crime. It is a punishment to be inflicted 
on persons who are convicted for various offences under 
the National Defence Act. The theory that it serves as a 
deterrent was developed to justify that type of punish- 
ment when, in a more humane time people had begun to 
question it. Death, as a punishment for murder, was 
understandable when all judicial punishments were harsh 
and brutal, although I have read that in civilizations less 
advanced or enlightened than ours the murderer was not 
killed, but was made to work and support the widow and 
other dependants of his victims. 


Honourable senators, one can understand the attitude of 
the prison guard. His duty is a dangerous one. He feels 
that a murderer can kill him with impunity. But does his 
apprehension that prison security measures may not be 
sufficient justify the death penalty? Personally, I think it 
would be more reasonable to tighten the necessary secu- 
rity measures for the protection of prison guards. 


In any event, I think we must look at this question from 
the point of view of society as a whole. Is the community 
or the human family, or whatever we call it, better or 
worse if capital punishment is left, or if it is abolished? We 
have seen that over the years capital punishment has been 
wholly abolished in some countries, and partially in 
others. In Canada it has been abolished in most cases, in 
fact, if not in name. Personally, I believe that the next 
logical and progressive step to be taken is the total aboli- 
tion of this punishment. I believe that such an action 
would be good for our society. I believe the retention of 
capital punishment to be a bad thing. It has an 
unwholesome effect on society in general. I think it has a 
bad effect because it continues to allow, and so to encour- 
age, the use of violence. By allowing violence in the 
administration of justice, the state shows that violence is 
an acceptable thing. There is an old saying, yet a very true 
one, that violence begets violence. We have become so 
accustomed to violence that it no longer has the power to 
shock or to horrify us. By meeting violence with violence 
we will not create an environment which will allow people 
to live and work in tranquillity and peace. 


For those who feel that the death penalty is necessary as 
a deterrent, may I quote a statement issued in 1973 by the 
Canadian Catholic Conference—an association of the 
Roman Catholic cardinals, archbishops and bishops of 
Canada. It may be helpful to those who are still uncom- 
mitted, as it were, in the matter. The statement is this: 


There is also a pragmatic, statistical question 
whether the death penalty is an effective deterrent. 
We will not enter this debate. Our question is not 
whether the death penalty is an effective deterrent; 
our question is whether it is an absolutely necessary 
deterrent, required by good order in Canada today. 
Unless you are convinced that it is, then we feel that 
the presumption should be for suspension. Further- 


more, in our opinion, the case for retention of the 
death penalty has not been proven. 


To strengthen further the argument for abolition I refer 
to the paper entitled Theology and the Death Penalty, which 
was circulated to all members of this house just a few days 
ago, and which is signed by W. Clarke MacDonald, chair- 
man of the Task Force for Abolition of Capital Punish- 
ment, of the Canadian Council of Churches. 


Honourable senators, Bill S-23 can be divided into two 
parts, one dealing with offences under the Criminal Code, 
and the other with offences under the National Defence 
Act. Let us face facts. One has to take a realistic view of 
the reception that this bill will receive. From the debate 
on the other bill, Bill S-21, we know that there probably 
are strong objections to the passage of this bill, and look- 
ing at the situation in a practical fashion we should realize 
that even if the bill should pass in the Senate, its passage 
in the other place is highly debatable. There is further 
doubt of its passage in view of the fact that the present 
law on capital punishment still has some years to run 
before it is to be reviewed. Nevertheless, if by chance the 
passage of this entire bill is not possible at the present 
time, then it is my hope that it should be suitably amended 
so that at least those clauses dealing with the National 
Defence Act could become law, because I would anticipate 
that there would be very little, if any, objection to their 
passage either here or in the House of Commons. 


Honourable senators, I ask you to support the passage of 
this bill. 


@ (2020) 


Hon. L. P. Beaubien: Honourable senators, it is not my 
intention to contradict anything that my distinguished 
colleague has said, but I must state that in my view the 
one problem that faces Parliament today is that of keeping 
order and peace in this country. The crime record of the 
last 12 years shows a marked increase in the number of 
kidnappings and murders, not to mention the increase in 
the number of marauding armed gangs. About 20 times as 
many people are being shot by these gangs today than in 
1963. In my view, this underlines the fact that we have to 
look at the entire situation. I am not saying that capital 
punishment is the one thing that is needed, but I am 
saying that we have to find an effective deterrent. 


History tells us that when the Roman legions marched 
back from the four corners of Europe to try to keep the 
barbarians from sacking Rome, which they were unsuc- 
cessful in doing, great walls sprang up everywhere all over 
Europe. People built moats and drawbridges, and nobody 
dared to go out unless he was armed to the teeth and 
accompanied by a band of bold retainers. Everything 
turned to what has been so well described as the Dark 
Ages. We have a similar situation now in Montreal. There 
have been five instances this year when bank managers or 
their wives have been kidnapped and threatened. In one 
case a bank paid a $400,000 ransom to have the victim 
released. We have arrived at a point where murders are 
being committed every day. It is not my intention to stress 
the importance or significance of statistics, because they 
can be terribly warped. But let us take a look at the crime 
of armed robbery. If a man walks into a bank and holds up 
a teller, whether he shoots that teller frequently depends 
on the teller himself; if he tries to resist, the robber kills 
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him. The amount of crime that is being committed today is 
50 times what it was in 1963. 


Honourable senators, the first responsibility of any gov- 
ernment is the keeping of the Queen’s peace, or however 
you want to term it. This is a tremendous responsibility. If 
our citizens cannot walk the streets without fear; if a 
person with something of value in his possession is not 
safe, can we say that we are fulfilling our duty? I am just 
sick and tired of those who parade around full of good 
intentions, telling us that we have to do everything possi- 
ble for the poor criminals. They are birds that we let out 
on weekends to get married, to go running off anywhere 
they choose. When they are hard up and need a little 
money they put on a mask and rob the first bank they 
find. 

I do not pretend to have a solution but I do contend that 
many of you are talking through your beards. Look at the 
problem in a way that will make some sense, and try to 
come up with something other than being nice to them and 
allowing them to end up shooting someone. I am not 
speaking of the person who goes after his poor grandmoth- 
er with an axe, or gets up on a building and shoots a lot of 
people he doesn’t even know. I am speaking of people who 
have declared war against our type of civilization, people 
who belong to organized gangs and go out armed to the 
teeth, and at the first drop of a hat shoot a policeman or 
anyone else who gets in their way. It is war. Why should 
certain murderers be subject to the death penalty, while 
others are not? It doesn’t make sense. These criminals 
have declared war, and are waging war against society. 
Crime is well organized; it is big business. If I could come 
home every Monday or Tuesday with $5,000 or $6,000 in my 
pocket—money which I have taken at gunpoint while 
wearing a mask; money on which I do not pay any taxes— 
do you not think I could live high on the hog? It is time 
that Parliament got down to looking at what is the prob- 
lem. It is not whether a policeman or a prison guard is 
shot, or whether a man goes berserk and shoots his wife or 
does something horrible like that. Perhaps we cannot deal 
with those people. However, if I am a member of a gang 
and I go out and hold up somebody at gunpoint and 
threaten his life, I am fighting civilization and everything 
it stands for. If capital punishment is not the solution, 
then we must find the solution. Sentencing men to 18 
months and allowing them out on weekends when they are 
tired of being in jail has not worked as a solution. Stop 
talking all this nonsense about your conscience and every- 
thing else. Remember that you are here as legislators and 
that you have a responsibility—and meet it. That is the 
only thing I ask of you. 


On motion of Senator O’Leary, debate adjourned. 
@ (2030) 


INTERNATIONAL WOMEN’S YEAR 
DEBATE CONTINUED 


On the Order: 

Resuming the debate on the inquiry of the Honour- 
able Senator Quart calling the attention of the Senate 
to International Women’s Year—(Honourable Senator 
Fergusson, P.C.) 


{Senator Beaubien. ] 


Hon. Margaret Norrie: Honourable senators, in the 
absence of Senator Fergusson, I ask leave to resume the 
debate. 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Senator Norrie: Honourable senators, International 
Women’s Year has started off in a lively manner, signify- 
ing that a large percentage of women all over Canada are 
intensely hopeful of brighter days ahead, while others 
remain understandably cynical and cannot believe that 
any real improvement in the quality of opportunity be- 
tween men and women will ever take place. 


All this tremendous interest by women, and for women, 
is taking place because the United Nations General 
Assembly has proclaimed 1975 as International Women’s 
Year. It will be devoted to intensified action. 


I would refer honourable senators to Senator Quart’s 
speech on March 19 last in which she stated the three main 
objectives of International Women’s Year. I would like to 
re-emphasize those three main objectives, as repetition 
does no harm. The first is to promote equality between 
men and women; the second is to ensure full integration of 
women into the total development effort, especially by 
emphasizing women’s responsibility and important role in 
economics, and social and cultural development, at the 
national, regional and international levels; and third, to 
increase the contribution of women to the development of 
friendly relations and cooperation among states and to the 
strengthening of world peace. 


The key words are “intensified action.” This is a desire 
to focus attention on the unsatisfactory status of women 
in the world, and to make a concerted effort to improve 
conditions and attitudes which have been taken for grant- 
ed and considered normal for centuries. 


The dignity and worth of the individual person, and the 
equal rights of men and women, are explicitly stipulated 
in the Charter of the United Nations adopted in 1945. The 
principle of equal rights was reaffirmed in the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights of 1948, in the Declaration 
on the Elimination of Discrimination against Women of 
1967, and in many other international instruments. But 
despite formal acceptance of the principle, its implementa- 
tion has been extremely slow and discouraging. 


Helvi Sipila is Assistant Secretary General for Social 
Development and Humanitarian Affairs for the United 
Nations. A native of Finland, a lawyer and judge, she has 
worked in international organizations since 1943, and is 
the highest ranking women in the United Nations. She 
says: 

Until now the political will to promote equal rights, 
opportunities and responsibilities between men and 
women has been missing. It is now agreed that a 
unified approach to development requires all 
individuals to participate in the development process, 
including the planning and decision making. All 
individuals also must have the right to share in the 
benefits desired. 


In many countries women are still legally inferior. In 
Italy, for instance, the woman is undoubtedly the boss in 
the home, but the wage earner is the husband. That field 
has been considered the masculine province. Opinion polls 
show that 72 per cent of Italian women are not interested 
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in politics, and only 5 per cent are enrolled in a political 
party. If given an allowance of 25,000 lire per month, four 
out of five women would prefer to stay at home. I contact- 
ed the bank to find out how much a lira was worth, and 
found that 606 lire equals $1. That means that for $40 a 
month the Italian woman would gladly stay at home. 


Only 20 per cent of the working population are women. 
There appears to be no interest in a law on women’s rights, 
which has been languishing in parliamentary files in that 
country since 1971. On the whole, Italian women are happy 
in their role as homemaker and wife. 


In Denmark, women have been very progressive. The 
Danish National Women’s Union was formed in 1871. The 
KS, as it is called, began fighting for legal equality and the 
right to vote. They were less violent and spectacular than 
those led by English and American suffragettes, but just 
as stubborn. One hundred years later, their pace slowed, 
but in 1973 three women were included in the Social 
Democrat cabinet, and one woman was in the Department 
of Finance. At the present time, the KS does not think 
things are moving fast enough. Many controversial sub- 
jects have divided the voters, such as an enlarged Euro- 
pean Economic Community and total freedom to obtain 
abortions, and have alienated many members of KS. 


In Holland, the Dutch working women began to mani- 
fest themselves in the 1960s. Today, women represent a 
quarter of the entire work force, but only a third of those 
hold full-time jobs. Men are in favour of social emancipa- 
tion for women. A recent study undertaken for IWY shows 
that 20 per cent of Dutch women who work outside the 
home are skilled, as against 7 per cent of men. Twelve per 
cent of top executives are males, whereas 3 per cent are 
females. Women feel they receive less pay for equal work. 


In Belgium are encountered somewhat the same prob- 
lems as those we have in Canada. A protest group called 
Equal Jobs, Equal Pay is one of the most dynamic of 
women’s movements. More women are entering universi- 
ties, accounting for 35 per cent of current university enrol- 
ments. In the March elections there were 26 women in 
Parliament out of a total of 390 members. Only one woman 
is a minister out of a total of 29. 


In Sweden, laws made women equal to men as far back 
as 1932. The latest of these laws gives women the exclusive 
right to decide, up to the twelfth week, whether they want 
to terminate a pregnancy. Once embarked on a career, the 
Swedish woman is in complete control of the money she 
earns, and files her own income tax return, even when 
married. Discrimination is forbidden in job advertise- 
ments, although it continues in practice when it comes to 
filling a post. There is still much to be accomplished. Ideal 
equality is not found in the Riksdag—the Diet—where 
there are only 74 women out of 350 deputies, or in the 
cabinet, or “at the top.” From January 1, only male heirs 
can succeed to the throne. 

@ (2040) 

The image of German womanhood is traditionally 
summed up in three words, “Kinder, Kuche, Kirche’”— 
children, cooking, church. During the war, and the years 
immediately after, German women assumed an essential 
role in keeping the economy moving and in helping to 
rebuild the nation. The war thus managed to integrate 
women much more quickly into German political and 
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social life than the 1919 law which gave them the right to 
vote. 


In 1925, 42 per cent of German women had jobs. In 1973, 
38 per cent of the women in West Germany, as against 80 
per cent of the women in East Germany, had jobs. Preju- 
dices against working women in West Germany are hard 
to dislodge. There are not enough day-care centres and 
kindergartens to meet the demand, and until 1980 there 
will be a shortage. Since 1962, contraception has been legal 
in Germany, and is used by 25 per cent of women between 
the ages of 15 and 45. Along with the abortion law passed 
by the Federal Diet last spring, state reimbursement of 
contraceptive costs and family planning fees was 
instituted. 


In France, President d’Estaing has Simone Veil, aged 47 
and mother of three, as Minister of Health. France has had 
an anti-abortion law since 1920, when the country was 
trying to make up the terrific loss of life in World War I. 
In recent years, however, the number of illegal abortions 
has increased 500,000 a year, and deaths from bungled 
abortions has risen to approximately 500 a year. The gov- 
ernment, in a desperate effort to stem this terrible prac- 
tice, asked that abortions during the first ten weeks of 
pregnancy be legalized. Health Minister Veil presented the 
case so intelligently and forcefully that the vote was 284 to 
189 in favour of abortion, and Senate approval is expected 
shortly. This is a great victory for women. 


In this International Women’s Year, I cannot overlook 
or ignore the Asian and African families living a daily 
fight for survival. The women are tied down by bonds of 
drudgery, male domination, illiteracy, and continuous 
child-bearing. Until the day she dies, the woman’s lot 
never changes. In my opinion, her brain has become dead- 
ened and confined to the problems in her environment of 
her survival and that of her children. She is caught in a 
trap. If she can see any salvation, it is possibly through a 
man, and she tries in every way to please him. Men get the 
top treatment. Little boys are preferred to little girls, and 
so the vicious circle is complete. There are no magic 
formulae to help these people. Each nation has to tackle its 
own problems with intensified action. 


There is a food crisis. Women are traditionally the 
homemakers and, therefore, mainly responsible for food 
consumption habits in the whole world. In questions of 
food consumption, it is quality and quantity as well as 
wastage of food which makes their role decisive, although 
mostly ignored. Women are also producers of food. In 
Africa, 70 per cent of agricultural work is done by women. 
Their methods are old and outdated, and add to the drudg- 
ery, not to mention the cost to their health and that of 
their children. 


In many countries women are still inferior to men in the 
legislation which affects them most—marriage laws, 
inheritance laws, guardianship laws, legal capacity, prop- 
erty rights and other fields of civil law. In most countries, 
women constitute the large majority of the unskilled 
labourers and the least trained professionals. 


The role of women in agricultural activities varies 
widely among developing countries. However, in none of 
these countries are any efforts made to help women 
improve productivity in agriculture. If men are going to 
leave an increasing share of agricultural work to women, 
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it is important for the development of agriculture that 
women be trained to make an efficient contribution, and 
given a sufficient income to continue in agriculture. 


In Canada, we are fortunate to have the Honourable 
Marc Lalonde as the minister responsible for the status of 
women. A mammoth effort is being made to accomplish 
real advancement in equality of opportunity between men 
and women. Mr. Lalonde has stated: 


While women’s rights in our society can, in some 
areas, become fact through legislation, the true equal- 
ity of women will remain a fiction, a hoped-for Utopi- 
an dream, unless prejudicial attitudes towards women 
can be eradicated. 


As more Canadians become aware of the true status of 
women, they will want to work for improvements both in 
our laws and in our attitudes. It was back in the early 
1900s that Mrs. Nellie McClung fought for, and won, the 
vote for women, and this year, with 72,000 persons having 
written for more information concerning International 
Women’s Year, one realizes women are hungry for 
direction. 


Women’s equality has had much publicity in recent 
years, and because of this I think many people believe that 
the status of women has just “naturally” improved. I refer 
back to Mr. Lalonde’s mention of the “fiction of equality,” 
and point out that the statistics show most clearly in 
which areas equality is just that—fiction. 


Honourable senators, if women’s status is getting better 
and better, it is not reflected in labour force statistics on 
women’s earnings. In 1962 a man working a full year in 
this country was earning $5,014, whereas a woman work- 
ing a full year was earning $2,634. Women were earning an 
average of 47.4 per cent less than men in 1962. What 
progress has been made? In 1971, the average woman’s 
salary for a full year’s work was $4,755; for a man, $8,513. 
Women were still earning 44 per cent less than men. 


What does that 44 per cent mean when translated into 
hourly wage rates? Let us look at some 1971 examples. 
They have not changed appreciably since that year. A 
male sewing machine operator received $3.11 per hour; his 
female counterpart, $2.11 per hour. A male department 
store clerk earned $2.32 an hour; a female department store 
clerk, $1.60 per hour. A male textile spinner earned $3.41 
per hour; his female co-worker, $2.45 an hour. The ultimate 
irony is in wages paid to sales clerks in women’s ready-to- 
wear clothes. In this area a male clerk earned $2.71 an 
hour; a woman, $1.80 an hour. And it does not end there. 
Figures from Statistics Canada reveal that pay discrepan- 
cies exist in virtually every occupational area. 


To rationalize such figures, one might assume that 
women do not have the same educational background as 
men. However, while 50 per cent of all Canadian women in 
the labour force have completed their high school educa- 
tion and gone on to take post-secondary training, only 39.3 
per cent of men have done so. Even when women and men 
are on an equal footing at graduation, the inequities of 
hiring practices are apparent. A 24-year old man leaving 
university with a degree earns, on the average, 19 per cent 
more in his first job than a woman of the same age with 
equivalent education. A male high school graduate earns 
an average of 34.2 per cent more than the female graduate. 


(Senator Norrie.] 
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Finally, honourable senators, International Women’s 
Year will not be complete if Canadian women do not voice 
their objection to the inclusion of the abortion law in the 
Criminal Code. 


In summing up, it will be interesting to learn what 
results will come from the world conference of the United 
Nations in International Women’s Year, to be held from 
June 19 to July 2 in Mexico City. At that conference 
representatives from all countries will have the opportu- 
nity of expressing their countries’ opinions and policies 
for deliberation. 


On motion of Senator Carter, for Senator Fergusson, 
debate adjourned. 


LABOUR CONDITIONS 


STRIKE OF LONGSHOREMEN IN QUEBEC—BACK-TO-WORK 
LEGISLATION—QUESTION ANSWERED 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, earlier this 
evening I undertook to provide a report on the situation in 
the St. Lawrence River ports. I now have a current report 
on the situation which, with leave of the Senate, I should 
like to give at this time. 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Senator Perrault: This morning the Minister of Labour 
sent investigators to Montreal to ascertain the following: 
first of all, whether there is currently work to be done; 
secondly, what the maritime employers have done with 
respect to the matter of calling for workers, namely, 
whether they have processed their dispatches in the usual 
way; thirdly, whether the workers have placed their 
names on the computer as being available for work, as is 
the established practice in the ports affected—Montreal, 
Trois-Riviéres and Quebec City; and fourthly, whether the 
workers, if in fact they have been called by the Maritime 
Employers Association, have responded to the dispatch 
orders. 


As a result of today’s investigation, Department of 
Labour officials are at this very moment in the process of 
completing a factual report. After this report is completed 
there will be consultations with the Department of 
Justice. 


I can say that if there appear to be breaches of Parlia- 
ment’s order to resume longshoring, appropriate action 
will be taken—action which will be taken, as the minister 
stated, very shortly. I have been advised this evening that 
such action could include resort to the Criminal Code and 
individual maximum sentences of up to two years in jail 
should it be proven that the act of Parliament has been 
disobeyed by either side. There is as well a possibility of 
action under the Canada Labour Code, with penalties 
against employers or trade unions of up to $10,000 for each 
offence, and against individuals of $1,000, should it be 
proven that illegal strikes or lockouts have occurred. The 
minister stated today that the order of Parliament stands, 
and that both sides are expected to comply shortly. 


I can also report that the minister met today with a 
delegation from the International Longshoremen’s Asso- 
ciation, representatives of the various locals involved in 
these three ports, who expressed a wish to place before the 
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minister a number of alleged grievances. The minister has 
informed the workers that no action will be taken with 
respect to their allegations until they are back on the job. 


They were specifically requested to join with the Mari- 


time Employers Association to determine, in conjunction 
with a referee who has been provided for both sides, the 
manner in which the findings of the Gold report are to be 
implemented in contract terms. 

The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 2 p.m. 
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The Senate met at 2 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 


Prayers. 


DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Senator Perrault tabled: 

Capital Budget of Air Canada for the year ended 
December 31, 1974, pursuant to section 70(2) of the 
Financial Administration Act, Chapter F-10, R.S.C., 
1970, together with copy of Order in Council P.C. 
1975-736, dated March 27, 1975, approving same. 

Capital Budget of Canadian Arsenals Limited for 
the fiscal year ending March 31, 1976, pursuant to 
section 70(2) of the Financial Administration Act, 
Chapter F-10, R.S.C., 1970, together with copy of Order 
in Council P.C. 1975-871, dated April 17, 1975, approv- 
ing same. 


NORTHERN CANADA POWER COMMISSION ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—REPORT OF COMMITTEE PRESENTED 


Hon. John J. Connolly, on behalf of Senator Macnaugh- 
ton, Acting Chairman of the Standing Senate Committee 
on Banking, Trade and Commerce, reported that the com- 
mittee had considered Bill C-13, to amend the Northern 
Canada Power Commission Act, and had directed that the 
bill be reported with the following amendment: 

Page 1: Strike out lines 22 to 27, inclusive, and substi- 
tute therefor the following: 
“(7) A meeting of the members of the Commission 
may not be held unless 
(a) notice of the meeting is given to each member 
of the Commission at his ordinary place of resi- 
dence one clear day before the meeting; or 
(b) all the members of the Commission are 
present and waive notice of the meeting.” 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this report be taken into consideration? 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West) moved that the report 
be placed on the Orders of the Day for consideration at the 
next sitting. 


Motion agreed to. 


LABOUR CONDITIONS 

STRIKE OF LONGSHOREMEN IN QUEBEC—BACK-TO-WORK 
LEGISLATION—QUESTION 

Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, may I ask the 


Leader of the Government if he has any up-to-date report 
on the situation at the St. Lawrence ports? 


Senator Perrault: I have no further report beyond the 
information that I was able to give to the Senate yester- 
day, but if there is any further information I hope it can 
be given to the Senate before it rises. 


NATIONAL DEFENCE ACT AND CRIMINAL CODE 
(TOTAL ABOLITION OF CAPITAL PUNISHMENT) 


BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING—DEBATE CONTINUED 


The Senate resumed from yesterday the debate on the 
motion of Senator Argue for second reading of Bill S-23, to 
amend the National Defence Act and the Criminal Code 
(total abolition of capital punishment). 


Hon. M. Grattan O’Leary: Honourable senators, I rise to 
support the motion moved by Senator Argue. First of all, I 
would like to say amen to every word uttered here yester- 
day by Senator Macdonald. I say every word, but I should 
like to qualify that now by adding this. Senator Mac- 
donald said he had respect for the opinions of those who 
opposed his stand. I am bound to say, and I say it without 
offence: I have not! I cannot respect the opinions of men 
who believe in capital punishment, because I do not think 
any civilized mind, any educated mind, with all the evi- 
dence we have had before us during the last half century, 
can stand in this chamber and say he still believes in 
capital punishment. 


I must tell you, honourable senators, that I would have 
great difficulty in respecting the pointless statements 
made here yesterday, the pointless, meaningless rhetoric 
inflicted on this chamber by my old friend and colleague, 
Senator Beaubien. After all the sounding brass and tink- 
ling cymbals, what did he say? Honourable senators, he 
said: ‘We have to look at this question. We have to look at 
it now.” Well, the civilized world has been looking at this 
question for more than half a century and it has come to 
the conclusion, with the evidence almost overwhelming, 
that capital punishment is not a deterrent. I would be 
against capital punishment even if it were a deterrent; but 
there is nothing on earth, no evidence anywhere by 
anyone, to show that capital punishment does deter the 
further commission of such crimes. 


The retentionists say that we must have law and order. 
“Law and order,” my friends, has been the war cry of 
nearly every tyrant in history. “Law and order” was the 
cry of Hitler, when he assassinated nearly one million 
Jews. 

Senator Walker: Five million! 

Senator O’Leary: “Law and order” was the cry of the 
infamous Stalin when he reddened the soil of Russia with 
his purges. 

There is always law and order in a graveyard. Yes, “law 
and order” was the cry of the spawn of Attila the Hun and 
of Genghis Khan when with fire and sword they laid 
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waste the fairest part of Europe. This has always been the 
cry of people who want to commit violence against oth- 
ers—the violence which breeds violence. 


I do not think that the injunction “Thou shalt not kill” 
applies only to individuals. There is nothing so lawless, 
nothing so terrifying now or in history, as lawlessness by 
the state, violence by the state. And capital punishment is 
that and nothing else. 


I cannot believe in capital punishment. I repeat I cannot 
understand how any civilized mind, knowing the history 
of this whole question, can still go on saying that the 
noose should be put around certain people’s necks. That 
idea is repugnant to me. It is repugnant to the Judeo- 
Christian ethical civilization. I hate it. I cannot agree to it. 

We speak of England as always the great cradle of 
liberty and civilization. God forgive me as an Irishman for 
admitting it, but she has been! But what has been the 
history of capital punishment in that very cradle of liber- 
ty? In England 300 years ago there were 350 capital 
offences. Lady Haldane, in her memoirs, said she remem- 
bered that when she was a child an eight-year-old boy was 
hanged in England for the crime of stealing a turnip. What 
about England now? England has abolished capital pun- 
ishment. The Royal Commission on Capital Punishment 
was set up in England about 15 or 20 years ago. I have here 
the report of that royal commission. Surely this is some- 
thing the people of Canada should listen to. We are sup- 
posed to take all our lessons in parliamentary government, 
our lessons in civilized conduct, from England. What did 
that royal commission say?—and we have to assume that 
they gave this subject the closest and most careful study. 
This was their conclusion: 


The general conclusion which we have reached is that 
there is no clear evidence in any of the figures we 
have examined that the abolition of capital punish- 
ment has led to an increase in the homicide rate or 
that its introduction has led to a fall. 


@ (1410) 


We all know the sort of royal commission that the 
British put on to these things. These people have exam- 
ined all the evidence and all the statistics—and God 
knows we are burdened with them—and have come sol- 
emnly to the conclusion that capital punishment has not 
lowered the crime rate. Furthermore, we see that in coun- 
tries like Holland and Belgium the abolition of capital 
punishment meant nothing whatsoever. And this is true of 
the States of the Union. If you go over the states one after 
the other you will find that in many cases there will be 
two adjoining states, one with capital punishment, the 
other without it, and there is practically no difference in 
the homicide rate. So why on earth do we go on with this 
conclusion, this claim, that capital punishment is a deter- 
rent? As I said, I would be against it. Why? Because I still 
believe in the doctrine of atonement. I believe in mercy. 

The head of my church, and all the theologians in my 
church, are now almost unanimously agreed that capital 
punishment is a moral wrong, that it is a crime against 
humanity, and that it is something which civilized men 
should forget about. 

I want to say this in conclusion: nearing Jordan myself, 
I frankly do not want to face my God with the sin on my 
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soul of having been a party to condemning a fellow human 
being to facing the throne of God’s judgment. 


Senator Carter: Honourable senators, if no other sena- 
tor wishes to speak on this motion I propose to move 
adjournment in the name of Senator Argue so that he can 
close the debate. 


Senator Flynn: Why? Why do you have to say that? Just 
move the postponement of the debate. 


On motion of Senator Carter, debate adjourned. 


CANADIAN RADIO-TELEVISION AND 
TELECOMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION BILL 


SECOND READING—DEBATE CONTINUED 


The Senate resumed from Thursday, April 24, the debate 
on the motion of Senator Forsey for second reading of Bill 
C-5, to establish the Radio-television and Telecommunica- 
tions Commission, to amend the Broadcasting Act and 
other Acts in consequence thereof and to enact other 
consequential provisions. 


Hon. Allister Grosart: Honourable senators, Senator 
Forsey, who I regret is unavoidably away today, intro- 
duced this bill last Thursday and gave us an interesting 
outline of it. My impression was that he was not overly 
enthusiastic about the bill. He said it was merely “an 
administrative measure”, “relatively uncomplicated in 
essence’’, and so on. To some extent both remarks are a 
reasonable description of the bill itself. On the other hand, 
this is a bill whose subject matter has raised a great deal 
of controversy of the kind that most of us like to see 
avoided, a controversy between the federal government 
and the provincial governments of Canada. 


While it was said in criticism of this bill elsewhere that 
the minister had not consulted with the provinces before 
bringing it before the House of Commons, I am quite 
satisfied that the minister can be absolved of that accusa- 
tion, because over and over again he gave what to me was 
convincing evidence that he had consulted the provinces; 
not only that, but there had been no objection from any of 
the provinces to the introduction of the bill. He did, 
however, say that he was not in a position to tell the 
provinces what was in the bill. Obviously he could not do 
that until the bill came before the House of Commons, or 
should not, although I must say it seems to be the practice 
of the present government to ignore that rule as often as is 
convenient. However, that is not my major criticism of the 
confrontation on this subject between the federal govern- 
ment and the provinces. As the minister has made clear, 
this bill can on the surface be regarded merely as a 
housekeeping bill in the sense that it has the primary 
effect of putting together two existing federal regulatory 
bodies, the CRTC—the Canadian Radio-Television Com- 
mission—and the Committee on Communications of the 
Canadian Transportation Commission. The purpose is to 
put the regulatory authority of these two bodies together 
in one which will have the same initialsk—CRTC—but a 
slightly different name. Instead of being called the 
Canadian Radio-Television Commission, it will now be 
called the Canadian Radio-television and Telecommunica- 
tions Commission. 
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So far as federal-provincial confrontation is concerned, 
this, of course, has been going on for a long time in this 
area. The bill as it stands is based on the claim of the 
federal government to certain jurisdiction in the telecom- 
munications field, part of which is hotly disputed by the 
provinces, particularly that part of telecommunications 
which falls under the general heading of cable television. 
The federal government asserts complete federal authority 
in this field while the provinces—particularly Quebec but 
strongly backed up by Ontario, Manitoba, Alberta and 
British Columbia—not only assert that that federal juris- 
diction does not exist in law, but that if it does, then it 
most certainly should not. 


The reason is the historical development of communica- 
tions in Canada where certain types of communication 
systems are regarded as being for the benefit of the coun- 
try as a whole, while others are regarded as being merely 
local in nature, the latter description applying particularly 
to telephonic and telegraphic communication, which for a 
very long time, in some provinces at least, has been com- 
pletely under the jurisdiction of the provincial govern- 
ment. Nevertheless, the intention of the federal govern- 
ment is, as far as possible and in cooperation with the 
provinces, to bring all these types of communication to- 
gether in a single regulatory body, but not necessarily an 
exclusively federal body. I shall speak to that in a 
moment. It has been made clear that this is Stage I of a 
complete review of federal communications policy. 

In this sense it is fairly uncomplicated and provides for 
a transfer of powers to this new CRTC and the necessary 
arrangements to bring this about. It enlarges slightly the 
number of permanent commissioners but not the number 
of non-permanent commissioners; it makes it possible for 
the head office to be elsewhere than in the national capital 
region, and it provides, of course, that where there are 
cases before the present commissions, that is to say the 
present bodies, these will continue under those bodies 
except in exceptional circumstances. 


But there has come about an extraordinary develop- 
ment. The whole question of federal-provincial relations 
was discussed in the other place, and in committee of that 
place the minister and the federal government were asked 
to give some indication as to what Stage II was all about. 
Some bits and pieces of information were given, but not 
anything like a complete picture of Stage II. Yet in this 
house yesterday there was placed on the table a document 
headed Communications: Some Federal Proposals, which 
deals with the whole subject. I cannot understand why 
this document, which is dated April, 1975, was not in the 
hands of members of the other house when they were 
discussing this important problem. I have no explanation 
of this, except that it looks to me like another of these 
clumsy ways the federal government seems to have of 
handling federal-provincial relations. 
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The document not only spells out the general configura- 
tion of Stage II, which is the total revision of no less than 
eight acts, but deals specifically with federal-provincial 
cooperation and goes so far as to say that the federal 
government is now—as of yesterday, I presume, because I 
imagine it was tabled in the other place on the same day— 
prepared to allow the provinces to nominate 10 of the 


(Senator Grosart.] 
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non-permanent members. Yet the debate went on in the 
house and in committee for days, even weeks, and this 
specific promise was not, as far as I have been able to 
ascertain, disclosed. I wonder if that is the way for the 
federal government to obtain cooperation from the prov- 
inces, particularly in view of the statements that have 
been made by provincial members and provincial minis- 
ters in Ontario and Quebec, who have openly accused the 
federal government of acting in bad faith in some of these 
matters. I am not taking sides in this, because it is a very 
complicated matter, but there is no question that it is a 
confrontation and one from which the provinces are not, 
apparently, prepared to back away. 


On the other hand, the document I have in my hand, 
Communications: Some Federal Proposals, is highly con- 
ciliatory of the provincial case. It says: 


This paper sets out, in broad outline, the intentions 
of the Federal Government, taking account of views 
expressed by the Provinces, as a basis for further 
consultation and an early revision of federal com- 
munications legislation. 


That is a fine statement and I am sure all will applaud it, 
except that there will be many in the provinces who will 
wonder if it is not just another example of fine words, not 
to be followed by action. 


The reason is that the attitude of the federal govern- 
ment in this field seems to be that it is sure that if it takes 
the case, particularly the cable TV case, to the Supreme 
Court, it will win. This may be so; I make no comment in 
that regard. The provinces have said, “Maybe you would, 
but we do not believe you will, but why hold that over our 
heads every time we ask you to sit down and co-operate in 
this field?” In the field of cable TV the provinces seem to 
have an excellent practical case. The physical installation 
is largely within a province, and certainly the ongoing 
uses, the tremendous development that will take place in 
cable TV, would appear to be more provincial in nature— 
whether they are in law, I do not know—than they are 
now. Of course, the federal government’s claim is that as 
long as cable TV is nothing but an extension of broadcast- 
ing then it falls under the federal authority, being in the 
national field of communications. I have said that the 
federal government claims exclusive jurisdiction in some 
of these fields, and there appears to be no question that in 
national radio communications generally, and broadcast- 
ing, it has that jurisdiction. On the other hand, with a few 
exceptions there seems to be no question that the prov- 
inces have exclusive, certainly primary, jurisdiction in the 
telephone and telegraph fields. Exceptions, of course, are 
those telephone and telegraph entities which have been 
declared to be for the benefit of all Canadians, and there- 
fore within the federal power, such as Bell Canada, B.C. 
Telephone—I am not sure about the Canadian Overseas 
Telecommunications Commission—and one or two others. 


The minister, echoing what appears to be the federal 
government’s position in this matter, complains that we 
are in a constitutional straitjacket. That was the phrase he 
used. From my reading of the history and current evi- 
dence, it seems to me that if there is a constitutional 
straitjacket, it could be blamed less on the Fathers of 
Confederation than on some of their grandsons who are 
now in the Cabinet here in Ottawa. There seems to be no 
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question, as one reads the evidence, that the heat of the 
confrontation could have been avoided or at least cooled. 


If I may, I will give honourable senators a few quotes 
from this interesting new document because, if these are 
not mere words, it does encourage me. The government 
says: 

The effect of this situation is that no government in 
Canada has been in a position to give comprehensive 
attention to the current operations and future de- 
velopment of the Canadian telecommunications 
system as a whole. 


The Federal Government does not believe that these 
complexities can be resolved by formal transfers of 
legislative authority to or from the provinces— 


The provinces appear to take the attitude that they do not 
agree with that. The suggestion is that if we are going to 
clear up the situation, if there are areas of conflict, let us 
have them delineated by Stage II, so that each jurisdiction 
will understand its boundaries. 


The document goes on to say: 


The Government intends to give full recognition to 
provincial and regional objectives and priorities... 
Thus, there is an urgent need for agreement on coop- 
erative arrangements that will enable better account 
to be taken of provincial concerns— 


I say this is all new, coming after the debate, but perhaps 
the protests of provincial ministers of communications, 
and those that have been voiced in the dicussion on this 
bill, have finally got through to the government. 


This is an extraordinarily conciliatory document. It has 
some concrete proposals: 

The Provinces have been invited to join in the 
establishment of a Committee for Communications 
Policy— 

That is another step in the right direction. 


This Committee would appoint subcommittees of offi- 
cials to study and advise on such matters of mutual 
concern as systems planning, interprovincial and 
international services, and technical standards. 


The federal government now proposes an Association of 
Communications Regulatory Bodies—another excellent 
step towards a solution of these problems, because the 
suggestion is that the regulatory bodies in the provinces 
and the new commission would sit down together and 
discuss their problems. 


It is fair to say that there have been federal-provincial 
conferences with ministers of communications, but again, 
because of the take-it-or-leave-it attitude of the federal 
government—which is not unusual in these types of con- 
frontations—no progress has been made. Now we are told: 


—the Government would seek the concurrence of each 
provincial government in the nomination of one of the 
ten part-time members to be appointed for a term to 
the new Commission by the Governor in Council. 


One of the strongest statements made in the debate in 
the other place was that there was a “glaring omission” in 
this bill because there was no provision for provincial 
representation on the commission. It is perhaps by acci- 
dent that we received this new document before we com- 
pleted our consideration of this bill. I can only assume 
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that the intention was not to let the legislators see it until 
the bill had been passed. As I said, it was tabled in the 
Senate yesterday. However, it is welcome news. Even if 
that is an error in procedure, it is probably a plus for the 
government. I am always ready to accord to the govern- 
ment all the praise due to it when it does such things, even 
when, as quite often happens, they are errors of commis- 
sion, if not of judgment. 


I draw that to the attention of honourable senators 
because, as usual, this was merely dropped on our desks. I 
almost overlooked it in preparing some material for my 
remarks today. I am sure you will all be anxious to read it. 


Honourable senators, that is about all I have to say 
about this bill. However, in connection with this document 
to which I have referred, I find it difficult to understand 
why this first step was taken in isolation from the second 
step, because there are proposed amendments to the 
Broadcasting Act, the Railway Act and the Telegraphs Act 
proposed in this bill. There are five other acts that will be 
included in the second stage amendments, and I am won- 
dering why they were not all put together. It is quite 
possible that questions will be raised during discussion on 
the second stage amendments as to the validity of the 
legislation we are being asked to pass now. I have no 
explanation for that, but it is seldom that I have a good 
explanation for some of the provisions we find in govern- 
ment bills. 


I do not know whether it is the intention to refer this 
bill to committee. It would seem to me on the surface that 
it might be advisable to do so in order that the appropriate 
committee, and through it the Senate, may be informed, at 
the top policy level, of the relationship between this bill 
and the document to which I have referred. 


Senator Bélisle: Honourable senators, I delayed in 
rising because I was hoping that a senator from the other 
side would adjourn the debate. If no one else wants to 
move the adjournment of this debate, then I will do so. 


On motion of Senator Bélisle, debate adjourned. 


INDUSTRY 
CANADIAN TEXTILE PROBLEMS—DEBATE CONTINUED 


The Senate resumed from Wednesday, April 16, the 
debate on the inquiry of Senator Desruisseaux, calling the 
attention of the Senate to Canadian textile problems. 


[Translation] 


Hon. Martial Asselin: Honourable senators, it would 
seem that today is the day of the official Opposition for, 
since the start of the sitting, three senators of the Opposi- 
tion have already spoken, and brilliantly. I want to con- 
gratulate them and point out that we, of the official 
Opposition, although few in numbers, are aware of our 
responsibilities; we too want to do serious work in order 
that our institution survives. 


Some Hon. Senators: Very good. Hear, hear! 


Senator Asselin: Thank you, honourable senators. 


I also wish to congratulate Senator Desruisseaux for 
having called the attention of the Senate to such an impor- 
tant problem, that ofthe textile industry. He did so elabo- 
rately, as a connoisseur would, and I feel the problem he 
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brought up deserves the immediate attention of the 
Senate. 


It also behooves the official Opposition to take position 
on this problem, especially when one knows that there are 
160,000 workers in the textile industry in Quebec. If we 
look also at the situation in Ontario, I believe one can say 
that, in Canada, there are about 225,000 workers in the 
textile industry. The problem is not easy. 


I doubt that any Canadian government has managed to 
date to find a way of stabilizing employment in that 
industry. Moreover, I remember that when we were in 
office we also faced the same difficulties. The national 
caucus had divisions, differences of opinions on the poli- 
cies that the Conservative government of the time wanted 
to apply to solve the textile problem. Since our govern- 
ment was defeated, I think the Liberal government 
worked no miracles to find adequate solutions. Of course, 
that is due to the complexities of our external trade. We all 
know that ours is an exporting country and that to sell its 
surpluses it must accept imported goods which in many 
areas compete with our Canadian industries, as is the case 
of textiles. 


But for the past several years the government has had 
trouble making textile importing countries abide by the 
agreements they had signed regarding quotas. It is a fact 
that the textile industry is going through a very unstable 
period. 


Recently the president of the Canadian Textile Insti- 
tute, Mr. Stewart, expressed comments to the newspaper 
the Gazette, in the course of an analysis of the difficulties 
the industry was experiencing, not only in Quebec, as I 
said earlier, but also in the province of Ontario. The main 
problem of that industry is obviously wages, and he said: 
[English] 
Wages paid in the Canadian textile industry are at the 
present time the highest textile wages in the world 
and compare very favourably with those of Canadian 
industries having a similar light manufacturing 
character. 

[Translation | 


There lies our entire problem. We are dealing with 
countries which pay extremely low salaries in that indus- 
try while ours here are quite high. We know, and it is 
almost shocking, how our standard of living is high. The 
Canadian people have now the highest standard of living 
in the world. As for the salary increases in the labour 
force, I do suggest that our people are not reasonable. This 
is not the way to fight inflation. Recently I went in the 
United States where we met businessmen who were 
shocked by such a steep rise in salaries in this country. 


We had new evidence of that recently when we dis- 
cussed a bill directing longshoremen to resume work. 
Imagine those people asking for six or seven months of 
work salaries ranging between $17,000 and $20,000 a year, 
while newspapermen today are shocked when a par- 
liamentarian who works six or seven days a week can earn 
$24,000 a year. Can you see the gap? I say that it makes no 
sense, it is unreasonable. 


Well, the same principle applies in the textile world. 
How can we compete with countries exporting these ma- 
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terials to Canada when their labour is about 25, 35 or 50 
times cheaper than our own in our textile manufactures? 


Obviously, somebody must ring the alarm bell, as Sena- 
tor Desruisseaux and my colleague to my right, Senator 
Deschatelets, did so appropriately. 


@ (1440) 


Yesterday, I read in Le Devoir an article entitled: 


State of alarm at Victoriaville: clothing industry 
dying. 
Those comments were made by the C.S.D., a union of 
textile workers. Here is an excerpt from the article: 


In the face of lay-offs which now create massive 
unemployment among textile workers in the Victoria- 
ville area—that is half the industrial labour force in 
that area—the local unions affiliated to the C.S.D. 
claim they are ready to launch their members into the 
processing of asbestos if the textile industry dies out. 


There is talk of the textile industry dying. My col- 
leagues from Quebec know that we have already wit- 
nessed the disappearance of other industries in that prov- 
ince. Senator Bourget was telling me the other day that 
the footwear industry has completely folded up in Quebec; 
that industry had been made up of family undertakings 
which, from father to son, had given many jobs to special- 
ized workers. 


The footwear industry has disappeared. Senator Bourget 
lived through those days. We are now, in fact, witnessing 
the death of the textile industry. Every month, hundreds 
and hundreds of people are laid off. The problem is that 
those people are not easy to recycle into other industrial or 
business sectors. They would need to spend some time at 
Manpower Centres and in other spheres, to get new train- 
ing and to be able rejoin the labour force or other sectors 
of our economy. The article also says: 


The situation is now as follows. 


This was in Victoriaville, according to an article published 
on April 29, 1975. This is not too long ago, it was yesterday. 
The article says: 


There are 1,900 unemployed in Victoriaville itself, and 
5,700 in the area. The unemployment rate has gone up 
from 7 per cent last year to 17 per cent this year and 
the lay-offs have become nearly permanent since they 
last as long as one year, for instance at the two major 
employers of Victoriaville, Rubin Brothers and Utex. 
In the furniture industry which employs 38 per cent of 
the industrial manpower, the future does not look 
more encouraging and the union leaders are already 
talking about Victoriaville as a ghost town. 


The article adds other interesting facts. The Rubin Broth- 
ers Company, which, of course, is a textile industry in 
Victoriaville, has said that it has just installed in Cali, 
Colombia, a factory where the workers earn 35 cents an 
hour. Of course, the wages in Victoriaville are ten or 
fifteen times higher than this. How can we compete with 
these countries where the wages are so low? 


Foreign textile companies established in Victoriaville 
and the area are now considering closing their plants and 
asking for import permits. It would be more profitable for 
these companies to have import permits and to buy tex- 
tiles from Japan, Thailand, Korea, or Colombia, and to sell 
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these at a profit in Canada. In the same article, it is said 
that Utex, which employs 700 workers, is now firing them 
gradually. The administrators are becoming importers and 
are thinking of closing down their factories. 


In Quebec and Canada, we can have import permits to 
make some profits by importing textiles from countries 
where, as I said earlier, manufacturing costs are very low. 


What will the solution be? Would it be to ask importing 
countries to limit their imports, or should stringent quotas 
be imposed? In that case, how would those countries 
react? Do we wish to keep on trading with them? If we do, 
it will be difficult for our country to impose compulsory 
quotas and tell those countries: You are allowed to import 
into this country only a limited quantity of textile prod- 
ucts per year. 


Another possible answer is that they might not be inter- 
ested in buying our grain. They might also not be interest- 
ed in buying other goods that we export. 


Would our nation be prepared to stop trading with 
China—because we have fairly important trade relations 
with China—and tell them: Listen, we are no longer 
buying from you. We forbid you to sell textile products in 
Canada. In my opinion, such a stand would totally disrupt 
our economy, which is diversified when you compare 
western and eastern areas of Canada. 


When the government decides to take decisions with 
such a great economic impact, it should consider Canada 
as a whole. Then I say that, in my opinion, the solution to 
be sought would not be to ask the government to break off 
all trading relations with those countries and impose 
quotas which they obviously would not accept. 

My colleague, Senator Deschatelets, said in his state- 
ment that in 1971 Industry, Trade and Commerce Minister 
Jean-Luc Pepin made a great effort on behalf of the 
government to devise a way of solving the problem we are 
now considering. 

Apparently, that did not bring much success because in 
the 1972 federal election, in spite of the minister’s efforts, 
he was defeated in Drummondville. I say quite objectively 
that the departure of Mr. Pepin was a great loss for 
Canada. Yet those were his own people; there are textile 
workers in that area who did not understand his message, 
who did not appreciate the efforts made by Mr. Pepin to 
try to bring solutions to the textile industry. He was 
replaced by a Social Crediter, who will not solve the 
problem either. 

Senator Flynn: Even less. 

Senator Asselin: Yes. 

Senator Fournier (de Lanaudiére): Not at all! 

Senator Asselin: As I say, Mr. Pepin set up a Textile 
Board in 1971. I know one of the textile commissioners, 
Jacques St-Laurent of Laval University in Quebec City. 
He is an extremely competent man, remarkably dedicated 
to the textile cause. 

@ (1450) 

The formula is good but so far I have the impression the 
minister has not been able to take into account the board’s 
recommendations. 


The board has the power to make inquiries when a 
manufacturer complains to the minister that his product is 


being severely undercut by foreign imports. It has the 
right to report to the minister. Then, the minister, under 
section 19 of the Textile Board Act, gives the board a 
mandate to make an in-depth investigation. The board has 
the right to go out and hear public evidence. That is 
indeed what it does. It then makes recommendations to 
the minister. I feel the board was not awarded enough 
publicity, although it did an astounding job. 


According to a document before me, the board since its 
inception in 1971—its activities started in 1972—submitted 
to the minister 30 different reports on various textile 
issues, and I suggest senators interested in the matter 
should go through these reports which are available at the 
Parliamentary Library. The board has made in-depth and 
detailed studies of problems brought before it. It goes to 
very thorough investigations, hears witnesses and then 
prepares a report for the minister. 


I quote from one of its reports chosen at random, the one 
on double-knit and warp-knit fabrics, dated June 5, 1974, 
in which the board put forward valuable recommenda- 
tions: 


The Board recommends: 


1. that steps be taken to ensure that in the calendar 
year 1974 imports from Japan, South Korea and 
Taiwan, respectively, of double-knit and warp-knit 
fabrics of all kinds classified under Tariff Item 
56805-1 do not exceed the following amounts: 


Japan 12,300,000 lbs. 
South Korea 556,500 Ibs. 
Taiwan 500,000 lbs. 


2. that arrangements be made with Hong Kong to 
maintain through 1974 the existing surveillance of 
shipments to Canada of double-knit and warp-knit 
fabrics; 


3. that the situation be kept under observation by 
the Board as long as special measures of protection are 
in effect, in order that the modification or removal of 
these measures may be recommended as circum- 
stances permit or require. 


This is being done in textile areas, either ties or suits, 
and every allied product. 


Clearly the minister cannot implement all such recom- 
mendations because, as I said earlier, he must consider the 
overall economy. 


However, the government will have to do something one 
day, either drop that industry or intervene to guarantee its 
survival through subsidies. I think it is not the best way to 
help private enterprise. If the government makes it a 
habit, every time a business is in trouble of covering 
deficits, then we are headed directly towards a socialist 
economy. I for one think private enterprise must be 
respected. 


Senator Deschatelets has made a suggestion, and I think 
those surveys should be made rather soon, because next 
fall the GATT agreements are to be renewed on the inter- 
national level. 


I think the Senate is the appropriate body to consider 
those regional problems. Today, I talked to you about 
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regional problems, because I think the Senate was precise- 
ly set up to study the regional problems of Canadians. 


Senator Deschatelets said—and I say it too on behalf of 
the official Opposition—that if Senator Desruisseaux 
wants to introduce a motion that this issue be considered 
by a committee of the Senate, he would vote for it, and I 
say the official Opposition would also vote for it because 
we on this side of the house think it is a serious problem. 


I discussed the matter with Senator Bourget and Sena- 
tor Deschatelets the other day after the speech by Senator 
Desruisseaux. We were wondering whether the question 
should be referred to a standing committee and, if so, how 
many weeks it would take before taking a decision and 
making recommendations. 


I feel that the Senate should study the matter. The best 
way would be to establish a Senate sub-committee on 
which three or four designated senators would sit to study 
rapidly the questions put before it, hear witnesses and 
make recommendations, without having to wait months on 
end before any recommendation is submitted. It often 
happens in the case of a standing committee that several 
months go by before the evidence is heard and subsequent 
recommendations are made to the house. Proof of this is 
the study now being conducted by the Committee on 
Legal and Constitutional Affairs. We have now been sit- 
ting in committee for two or three months, and we have 
just finished hearing the evidence. When shall we be 
making our recommendations? 


I endorse the suggestion made by Senator Deschate- 
lets—and I have discussed the matter with other Liberal 
senators—to delegate responsibilities to sub-committees of 
Senate standing committees, which would be in a position 
to study such questions more rapidly and make proper 
recommendations in due course. 


I do not claim to be a textile expert, but I was impressed 
by the way Senator Desruisseaux raised this problem as 
well as by Senator Deschatelets’ remarks. I want to say to 
Senator Desruisseaux that we of the official Opposition 
will help him find a solution. If the honourable senator 
should decide to refer this matter to a committee, we shall 
do our part hopefully to find solutions to help these people 
who are faced with unemployment. 


On motion of Senator Bourget, debate adjourned. 
@ (1500) 
[English] 
LABOUR CONDITIONS 


STRIKE OF LONGSHOREMEN IN QUEBEC—BACK-TO-WORK 
LEGISLATION—QUESTION ANSWERED 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, I was requested 
earlier today to give an up-to-date report regarding the St. 
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Lawrence ports situation. There has been little change 
since yesterday afternoon. 


Senator Asselin: Has anyone been sent to jail? 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators are aware of 
discussions which took place yesterday between the Min- 
ister of Labour and union representatives. The workers 
were advised at that time to return to work, after which 
their representations, charges and allegations of yesterday 
could be dealt with. 


The minister is meeting today with the President of the 
Maritime Employers Association and with legal counsel. 
The minister is having discussions as well with the Minis- 
ter of Justice to determine the current legal position and 
the courses which may be open to the government. 


While I am on my feet, I should perhaps report very 
briefly on the situation with respect to postal workers. 


Senator Flynn: Before you do so, may I ask a supple- 
mentary question? I draw from the reply of the Leader of 
the Government that the strike is continuing in the ports 
of the St. Lawrence and that the stevedores have not gone 
back to work. Is that correct? 


Senator Perrault: At this time I am not in a position to 
reveal the contents of the report prepared by the inves- 
tigators— 


Senator Flynn: The facts. 


Senator Perrault: —the investigators who went to the 
Quebec ports yesterday. Let me say in reply to Senator 
Flynn that the level of activity at the ports is not what we 
had hoped it would be at this time. 


May I say a brief word about the Post Office situation? 
The situation, to a very large extent across the country, is 
now back to normal. There is, of course, an internecine 
difference of opinion between the Canadian Union of 
Postal Workers and its Montreal local, and this has result- 
ed in dislocation of certain mail services out of Montreal. 


Senator Croll: Everything is normal. No one has gone 
back to work. 


STANDING COMMITTEES 
NOTICE OF MEETINGS 


On the Motion to Adjourn: 


Senator Carter: Honourable senators, before the ques- 
tion is put on the motion to adjourn, I should like to 
inform you that the Standing Senate Committee on Na- 
tional Finance and the Standing Senate Committee on 
Health, Welfare and Science will meet as soon as the 
Senate rises. 


Senator Grosart: Only two committee meetings? 
The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 2 p.m. 
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Abbreviations 


Ir, 2r, 3r = First, second, third reading 


amdts = amendments 
com = committee 
div = division 

m = motion 

neg = negatived 
ref = referred 

rep = report 

fas = royal assent 
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France, 837 
Morgentaler, Dr. Henry, abortion charges, 1036, 1732, 1742-6, 1767-8 
Admission of facts but denial of guilt, 1745, 1746 
Canadian Institute of Public Opinion, survey results, 1767, 1774 
Excerpts from notes of supreme court judges, 1773 
Jury decision, reversal of court of appeal, 1767-8 
Statement of Past President of Bar Association, 1773-4 
Priorities for government action, 121 
Removal from Criminal Code of item relating to abortion, 188, 838 
Status of Women News, statement issued by National Action Committee, 120-1 
Study of procedure for obtaining therapeutic abortions, question re committee on, 1428, 1624-5, 1639, 
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Acadians, 18-19 
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Ae eteoreuimn ACuainistEatiOmyACt hi... oe lse MN UN ge cacees ath, dase te ghnsdinin aarersoompeede mes bacenedsieey deve C-32 
48. Judges Act and certain other Acts for related purposes and in respect of the reconstitution of 

the Supreme Courts of Newfoundland and Prince Edward Island Act amendment .......... C-47 
49. Canadian Radio-Television and Telecommunications Commission ACt ............0..ccccccccsecssseeseseseeeeees C-5 
SOME MILUTAlELOPCrLy EXPOFG and IMpOLO A Cl saya eee a wees ioiare cciiisetonohaca neon oeanelisbevannssbosslunaee sad tedes C-33 
Slee Orener @anada Power Commission ACt amendinent ccccvs, cascoccsrvicaceceuesecsetacsnnostancsscddecbscberve vaesbover ts C-13 
So mUCITILOrialcands ACE AMeENGMent eit. cmen ae ree eee ee, Nass fusicoscsgnds nan cutsslPeiongaradvoahenseite S-20 
53. British North America Acts, 1867 to 1975 Act amendment ..0.......0..0.0.cccccccccccceecccseseeeceesetatseceens C-3 
SA WOT E TICE, W NEAL ACE conc occaitedcnncerievnneacaxcsensaiiers HOM ORME BOOST MOKeRLTUMO. 2 sails C-19 
EMC COATIBE SULIT NALS AC OD LT OU ACE ores cies. 1d, ee RR easter aivucsaghuntnteien oes ieadhfoteunoaies C-37 
PACS idl LA TRCS EA CCHIT CIAL INI GINL sates eet cane oeenc eco RR Ns sR Lo os tes vee acto tine beusasustnesékanesnsiders C-24 
BA MENOPLODLIAUION. ACU NOMS MLO ae ene ne bs asec ted saceab esi voless Tastee Tabet recone ti cata tees C-64 
Dea wide ge Security Act amendment: ii::...iicns neem nto ALE AL a Re, MO be C-62 
59. Department of Industry, Trade and Commerce Act amendment 0o.........cccccccccscceeeseseeesesesesneenens S-15 
OA Re RT OSIVES ACU. A ITIOTIIIRONNG coc oh ea ea cele scan nwa ee ove ween UMA BOUL RE a EVE S-17 


EE CERO ee ANAC AAC Man ees ter HN Ns ee erent, wc eeie rte le ci meee aces acet cy Aa te Oe aacanvebielie C-8 

MER CISCNL ARE ACE AINICIAINNCN Carseat MM ie 2h sca De cbovs cc vin cod copies he useicaesaRSe deck C-66 
Cs mAPHCUMULAN Ota DINIZATION ACE AMIEMOMIENE 2, ac cetera ses cds tv sncac cia teas oSea des dactuacentonberncQhish cwvsabedtaciat C-50 
64. Prairie Grain Advance Payments Act (No. 2), amendment ......0.000000000cccceccececcececeseeeteseseeeeeseeseseees C-53 
65. Federal-Provincial Fiscal Arrangements Act 1972 amendment .0....0.....0..0cccecccccececccscseceseeeeeseeeseeseens C-57 
66. Statute Law (Status of Women).1974 Act amendment -........0<...c005..cc0s0es.ss.s..0dotuvbaase ds Mee. aoa C-16 
BiymeraDlic Service Stall Relations ACt Amendment pcre sacs Aeasnhcsedcdacsans ins vocblatigavoiadeanaas se cavesvscnavsys C-70 
RCO PUTT ICAL 97 OCA CL ASOTIINION Gao 5s 5s. c. e i ccetal NIE a ede ei e en ng cadena enne arctica Sonitie C-63 
69. Privileges and Immunities (International Organization) Act amendment ...0...0.0..0..0.0..c0ccccccceeeees S-25 


Pus OMSeralitL ACU (INOW) AMmCnamentr cece or ee oe ae ha ee ee rit tc eee C-67 
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Acts passed during the Session - Continued 


PUBLIC ACTS - Continued 


Chapter Bill No. 
December 2, 1975 

71. Statute law relating to Income Tax Acttamendment*(No:2) erie eee ee eee C-65 

72> Environmental,@ontamimants ACtic sc. css-cu essere Assocs seemed cee tete oto eee e ee e C-25 

75.. Lieutenant Governors-Supérannuation:AcCt ide cee et cere cee ee tee ee C-23 


December 15, 1975 


714. Appropriation Act NOU4 1975 sc. ncsccdsncsendenencccosvnsemsonrnetersioneteonpernarresSreseraternr rend. tie ee eer Seem C-79 
75. Ainti=Inflation At ceiosadserssnessdtctacndnna dealt ee Mie Gewecke ht din dna tnarerccss RAMS etre. to Ie ceri creel aneee C-73 
76. Combines Investigation Act and Bank Act amendment, and repeal of chapter 23, Statutes of 
Gamad a0 6626s: Bes Mart ccs aces cote me ea tceet etna at ee en ee ee C-2 
77. Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation Act amendment..........0..0..0.::ccccceeeesseeteteeee S-27 
78: King:Géorge:V Cancer, Fund Winding-Up- Actin. peate bt een, he ete ee eee C-76 


December 20, 1975 


79.,Supplementary Borrowing, Authority Act, 19 75s: sense usnde meteor me anaes. ee Me ete em ee Oe C-80 
30) Wnemployment Insurancevact, 197 amendment 2.0.19 ee ee ee ee ee C-69 
Si. Statute. Law. (Superannuation) Amendment Act, 19755 exerci ceca nay eer nore etree C-52 
82. National Housing Act and the Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation Act amendment ...... C-77 
83, Government AnnuitiesImproyement Act’... ee eee tee eee ee C-75 
84°: Regional Developnientincentives Act amendments c.9 4c ear eee ee ee et ee eee C-74 
85. Agricultural Products Cooperative Marketing Act amendment .0..0...000000occccccceccccecececeteeteeteteee C-21 
86, AnimakContagious DiseasescActamendment... re ee eee nee C-28 


February 25, 1976 


39. Appropriation ACE NO. TOL 9 IG oa A a cuacduty usnsccoeace oo-ses goth aa: cle hee es, Recor ere Rare tree teeter C-90 
90. Appropriation. Act No 2,19 16.0 cccc.:t.0c02 cement hee, eae cere nas. Bonet. wheats es hee C-91 
91. Temporary Immigration Security Act. cee ssutsshonasstshsce Aoteanscvcen sides cies -chbcasese sees AOE NO eee oe C-85 
92. Statute Law (Veterans and Returned Soldiers’ Insurance) Amendment Act, 1976 ...........cccccccee- C-86 
93° Criminal Law: Amendment Act (NOs 1) 19757. 6 eae tee ey ea C-71 
94: Peeds Act'amendinent.26) uae aie eee eae ere ee Oa eae S-10 
May 5, 1976 

95. Compensation for Eormer Prisoners of War Acti menaacsi.4o:. ut coe eer ea. cee cee ee C-92 
96. Motor Vehicle, Tire Safety, ACt ....cssscanssccoRettl Geet Bd Nahe. Aoeae, ane ed eee eee S-8 

97. Quarantine Act. amendMeNt «. ssicsiedescvesnsPanroeverenescoe hE Ne Bde te A ES. ee S-31 


98. -Agti-I nflation Acta mendiment) -e.cdicccccceeoxclidecderec se exer nteccanvvaet otonseeede ack ace ee C-89 
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Acts passed during the Session - Concluded 


PUBLIC ACTS - Concluded 


Chapter Bill No. 
June 15, 1976 
99. Senate and House of Commons Act and Supplementary Retirement Benefits Act amendment 
with respect to escalation of certain payments thereunder .............cccecccccsececeeeeseeteseeneseeteeeees C-81 
POOP AeLONAUTICS ACE AMCNOIIEN Eft.) ic, Currey ot Sie saonansnnsiestidastonsenranauccialegresevar strode tvccte oe tgig susabvuneds S-34 
101. Proprietary or Patent Medicine Act repeal and Trade Marks Act (No. 2) amendment, an Act S-35 
OPAC INL epee te Re Mr WAR AEE go ce Sak ee acted suena eacgav ogrosnaite wiraaseaweaapemetrentess cisev obs S-35 
June 29, 1976 
LOZ FPA PPLOPelA OMPACLINO GS a7 Sol OR ate neice an tense sd ees kd SME SEER oc ER i aces las C-93 
LOS PPAPOLODEAA TION ACUINONG:G19 10%. Stra nec res momnieathy crake sR ee dere MR naa TL TMT Le ead esacensnns C-94 
104. Canada and France, Canada and Belgium and Canada and Israel, an Act to implement 
conventions for the avoidance of double taxation with respect to income tax between............ S-32 
July 16, 1976 
PGS ee ciminalueaw: Amendment ActcG No. 02) 97 iio see eect nce cncsacis atic: otacsy oeancourasnaessdsMesiavasartevinawedsne C-84 
OGFEINCOME TT AXCACE AIMEN CMON 2.0 occ atsindonzt gues eak o.caoonehedents aeeieonaton sala ROe at Ame AD, BE eR C-58 
PO TARIVICGICA RO ATOPA CHA IMICNGUICING 55... 65:3 ese adevectscp)egxan oie ioosdasun-ssichteessdet Gasesdrovenacsece ale We PROS nike och C-68 
NOS OTE ZO IRS RADIA Clee eere rp Netra e ie wreesi 08a28 BG aah he enone go st cintnd éev ae watson nda fg eA tebe Vadauia gua fad te C-20 
LOdMCanadianuw heat Board ACECNOm2), AMeMOMACIL soo css oes cabs cca cashca crop rena dceantatnsaterscccdeesaak cnsaprnevans C-88 
LOCAL and PRIVATE ACTS 
December 13, 1974 
PIO SBeritish. Columbia. Telephone Company:Act amendment occ ireccienct ca>sacdgncnstech-alehscvpemepaeisnesnteenwdensmaneds S-11 
February 27, 1975 
Pieeeinternational/Air Transport Association Act... icc.scsccsccscscedetonessote shenessnbsndtooetetecet del MEL AAO ERI Le, dees: S-18 
July 30, 1975 
HizeerovalcanaGian Legion ACt amendment :..c0.)jcccccoe othe Pe ag teen els ty cc ah it orecs ac wspseanns ach S-28 
113. Marriage Law Exemption Act (Richard Fritz and Marianne Strass) ACt......0..0.c.cccceccceseeeesseeseeeees C-1001 
ii4e agacian: Commercial.and IndustrialbBamks A Cteetee rce:cle. peed). Sts dh escnst onsth gree naodb Gane esbasvondans S-24 
MIM ANCOISCCUTIY SccINVEStI SALON, LLU. ACE ct saad op os ames ins accnon ie edpesicentpsucdtsausoaedsvedFasevned shennsteedes S-26 
December 20, 1975 
116. Northland Bank ACt.....:.::sccsscesecseeeeees Se AO ee eres creche thse RE Santee ASA tek tua ae C-1002 
117. Eastern Canada Savings and Loan Company and Central & Nova Scotia Trust Company Acct ......... S-29 
June 15, 1976 
Pas eetimited Crain Carrow ersiboitnited ACt yack oN coca csdecsoGecedh Sense ke eMac vo dehnan dp Mas <i gan senanaen odes ears acest nees S-33 
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Address in reply to Speech from the Throne 
Consideration of Speech from the Throne, 7; termination date of Address in reply, 13; engrossing and 
presenting of Address to His Excellency the Administrator of the Government of Canada, 188 
Motion for Address in reply, Hon. Joan Neiman, 14-18; seconded, Hon. Ernest G. Cottreau, 18-20 


Speakers: Senators 


Bonnell, Lorne, 71-75 Grosart, Allister, 21-26 
Burchill, G. Percival, 122 Hicks, Henry D., 111-16 
Cameron, Donald, 37-45 Laird, Keith, 144-6 

Carter, Chesley W., 116-20 Macdonald, John M., 138-42 
Cottreau, Ernest G., 18-20 Manning, Ernest C., 68-71 
Desruisseaux, Paul, 32-37 Neiman, Joan, 14-18 
Fergusson, Muriel McQueen, 184-8 Norrie, Margaret, 120-2 
Flynn, Jacques, 180-4 O’Leary, M. Grattan, 48-51 
Forsey, Eugene A., 51-58 Perrault, Raymond J., 26-30 
Godfrey, John M., 58-59 Rowe, Frederick William, 62-68, 71 
Graham, Alasdair, 174-7 Williams, Guy, 142-4 


Administration of justice 
Allegations of interference by cabinet ministers, 1825-6, 1846-8, 1857-9, 1890-3, 1920-3, 1930-1 


Administrator of the Government of Canada 
Laskin, Rt. Hon. Bora, P.C. 


Royal Assent, 95, 220 
Speech from the Throne at Opening of First Session of Thirtieth Parliament, 2-7 


Administrator of the Government of Canada, Deputy 


Martland, Hon. Ronald 
Opening of Parliament, 1-2 
Spence, Hon. Wishart F. 
Royal assent, 313-14 


Aeronautics 
Authorization re instituting of security measures, 2125 
Canadian air carriers landing in foreign countries, 2125 
Conventions, international, 2124, 2125, 2130-1 
Costs of security measures, apportioning of, 2131 
Enforcements of regulations by Canada, 2130 
Inadequacy of security checks, 2131 
Jurisdiction over aircraft landing in Canada, 2130 
Landing of foreign air carriers without being subjected to security measures, 2125 
Security measures for civil aircraft of foreign air carriers, 2124, 2131 
Speakers: Senators 
Buckwold, Sidney L., 2125 
Grosart, Allister, 2130-1 
McDonald, A. Hamilton, 2125 
Thompson, Andrew, 2124-5, 2131-2 


Aeronautics bill S-34. 1r, 2103; 2r, 2124-5, 2130-2; ref to com, 2132; rep without amdt, 2141; 3r, 2141; r.a., 
2207 
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Aging 
Compulsory retirement and lack of consideration for talent potential, 186-7 
‘Salute to Senior Citizens Day’, Toronto, excerpt from speech by Rt. Hon. John G. Diefenbaker, 186 


See following item 


Aging, the anatomy of Special Senate Committee report, 146-9, 320-3, 516-18 
Conferences on aging, provincial, 516-17 
Dilemmas of Modern Man, excerpt from speech of Dr. Nathan Shock, 516 
Employment of older citizens, 322 
Geriatric studies in faculties of medicine, 516 
Health departments, special research branches, 321 
National councils on social research and on aging, 322 
Old age security, reduction in age limit, 146 
Ontario Select Committee on Aging, 517, 518 
Population increase in respect of elderly persons, 516 
Recommendations accepted by government, 147; see Appendix to Debates of Oct. 22/74 
Senior Citizens’ Week (US), 517; Ontario committee recommendations, 518 
Sociological aspects of aging, 516-17 
Suggestion that Hansard of Oct. 22/74 be sent to municipal and social agencies, 147 
Speakers: Senators 
Carter, Chesley W., 320-3 
Croll, David A., 146-9 
Fergusson, Muriel McQueen, 516-18 


Agreements, conventions and treaties 


Air transport agreements, international, 1135 

Alaska Boundary Treaty, 578 

Canadian Airline Pilots; Memorandum of Understanding between Minister of Transport and Pilots 
Association, 2276-7 

Helsinki Declaration on Security and Co-operation in Europe, 1293, 1466, 1471-5, 1757-61 

Tax treaties or conventions, countries with which Canada has concluded agreements, 855, 867, 925 

Textiles, arrangement regarding international trade in, 947 

UNESCO Convention (Beirut), 515 

Visual and Auditory Materials of an Educational, Scientific and Cultural Character, international! circula- 
tion of, 487 


Agricultural products cooperative marketing 


Bank loans for initial payments, processing, selling costs, 1631 
Deficiencies in drafting of legislation, 1631 
Food production for foreign aid, 1630 
Marketing, 1630-1 
Ontario wheat producers problems, 1631 
Stabilization of agricultural industry, 1630 
Tobacco industry, government payment re, 1631 
Speakers: Senators 

Argue, Hazen, 1631-2 

Buckwold, Sidney L., 1630-1 

Lang, Daniel, 1631 

Macdonald, John M., 1631 


Agricultural Products Cooperative Marketing bill C-21. 1r, 1617-18; 2r, 1630-2; 3r, 1640; r.a., 1712 
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Agricultural stabilization 


Commodities covered by act, 1191 

Controlled production, 1193 

Cost of production formula, 1191 

Flexibility as to type of support program required, 1191 
Grain subsidies, 1191 

Instability of farm produce prices, 1190 

Production costs, 1191, 1192-3 

Production to alleviate world hunger, 1193 

Provincial and/or producer participation in program, 1191 
Regional stabilization plans, 1191 

Stop loss level, 1193 

Support price of 90% over 5 years, 1191 

Top loading, 1193-4 

Speakers: Senators 


Greene, John J., 1190-2 
Macdonald, John M., 1192-3 


Agricultural Stabilization bill C-50. Ir, 1164; 2r, 1190-4; ref to com, 1194; rep without amdt, 1212; 3r, 1212; 
(eel, WAST 


Agriculture 
Agricultural products cooperative marketing, 1617-18, 1630-2, 1640 
Bank loans for initial payments, processing, selling costs, 1631 
Deficiencies in drafting of legislation, 1631 
Food production for foreign aid, 1630 
Marketing, 1630-1 
Ontario wheat producers problems, 1631 
Stabilization of agricultural industry, 1630 
Tobacco industry, government payment re, 1631 
Beef prices, 122 
Beef producers, federal assistance for, 240-1, 253 
Crop disasters, 84 
Crop insurance programs, 1227-9, 1468-71, 1622-3 
Excerpt from letter from Director of Crop Insurance Div. of Agricultural Canada, 1469-70 
Federal-provincial assistance, 1227 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, 1622 
Penalties for late payment of premiums, 1227, 1471 
Recommendations of Agriculture Committee, 1229 
Spot loss coverage, 1227-8, 1469, 1622-3 
Unit prices on selected crops, 1228-9, 1470-1 
Variations in provincial coverages, 1228, 1469 
Farm credit, 781, 788-91, 796-7, 803-07, 847-8, 863-5, 880-8, 889-93, 899 
Farm lands, need for conservation of, 121 
Feed grains, 47, 129-31, 157-9, 161-2, 584-6 
Freight assistance to Atlantic provinces, 1035 
Government policies, improvement in, 84-85 
Grain prices, 82, 84, 85 
New Brunswick 


Kent County, need for bilingualism in contacts with farmers, 122 
Small farms development program, applications unregistered at Moncton office, 1213 
Prairie grain advance payments, 583, 595-601, 614-15, 621-2, 684, 709, 731, 1136, 1156-7, 1166-8, 1180, 
1198, 1281 
Quota restrictions, 85 
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Agriculture - Concluded 
Small farms development program, number of loans approved for provinces, 1197-8, 1213 
Two-price wheat, 900, 928-30, 942-4, 1088-90, 1095 
Western Wheat Pools, 83 
Wheat Board, 12, 106-07, 169-72, 255, 265-7, 656 
Wheat Board annual report, 685 


Agriculture, Standing Senate Committee 

Expenses, 160, 348 

Meetings during Senate sittings, 132, 243, 1022, 1045, 1196 

Membership, motion for and question re, 591 

Reports 
Agricultural Stabilization bill C-50, rep without amdt, 1212 
Animal Contagious Diseases bill C-28, rep without amdt, 1653 
Crop insurance programs, 1212, 1227-9, 1468-71, 1622-3 
Farm Credit bill C-34, rep with amdt and recommendations, 847-8, 863-5, 880-8, 889-92 
Feeds bill S-10, rep with amdts, 584-6 

Commons amdts ref to com, 1635-7; rep that Commons amdts be concurred in with one 
substitution, 1650-3, 1660-1 

Kent County, NB, 2308, 2334 
Prairie Grain Advance Payments bill (No. 1) C-10, rep without amdt, 684 
Prairie Grain Advance Payments bill (No. 2) C-53, rep without amdt, 1180 
Two-Price Wheat bill C-19, rep without amdt but with recommendations, 1088-90 
Western Grain Stabilization bill C-41, rep without amdt, 1756 
Wheat Board bill (No. 1) S-6, rep without amdt, 255 
Wheat Board bill (No. 2) C-88, rep without amdt, 2356 

Terms of reference, 161, 206 

Western grain stabilization, com authorized to study subject matter of Bill C-41, 1615 


Air Canada 
Bilingualism of pilots, 2344-8, 2378-86 
Service Fredericton-Ottawa, 854-5, 867 
Service Ottawa-Halifax, 1479-80 
Service St. John’s-Ottawa, 506-08 
See Air transport, 
Transportation. 


Aircraft registry 
Aircraft Convention, International Recognition of Rights in, 173 
Central registry for property, federal-provincial conferences re, 1000 
Conflict between creditors, 173-4 
Constitutional problems in bill, 1000 
Correspondence between Committee and provincial Attorneys General and certain federal depts., 990-7 
Federal-provincial conferences, lack of, 1000-02 
Notice of interest, 173 
Property and civil rights of provinces, 1001 
Rolling stock of railways, 1001 
Seizure of aircraft, 173, 1000, 1001 
Signatories to convention, 173 
Transport and Communications Committee report, 980-1 
Treaty-making authority of government, 1001 
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Aircraft registry - Concluded 
Speakers: Senators 

Bourget, Maurice, 980-1, 990-7, 1002 
Connolly, John J., 1000-02 
Flynn, Jacques, 173-4, 981, 999-1000 
Giguere, Louis de G., 172-3 
Grosart, Allister, 174 
Langlois, Leopold, 1001 


Aircraft Registry bill S-5. Ir, 12; 2r, 172-4; ref to com, 174; rep of com with recommendation that bill be not 
proceeded with, 980-1, 999-1002; bill removed from Order Paper, 1002 


Aird, Hon. John B. (Resigned Nov. 28/74) 
Tributes, 334-6 


Air transport 
Aircraft registry, 12, 172-4, 980-1, 999-1002 
Excise tax, 1268, 1271 
Flight delays due to labour dispute, 2062-3, 2168 
Fredericton-Ottawa, 854-5, 867 
International Air Transport Association, 265, 301-03, 373, 382, 581, 1122, 1135 
Official Languages Act, language rights of air pilots in Quebec, 2344-8, 2378-86 
Operating deficit, 1271 
St. John’s-Ottawa, 506-08 


Alaska Boundary Treaty of 1825, 100th anniversary of establishment of Canada’s western boundaries, 578 


Alberta-British Columbia boundary 


Boundary commission, composition of, 219, 225 
Federal-provincial agreement on boundary lines, 225 


Speakers: Senators 


O’Leary, M. Grattan, 223-4 
Prowse, J. Harper, 219, 225 


Alberta-British Columbia Boundary bill S-13. _1r, 136; 2r, 219, 223-5; 3r, 225; Commons amdt, 326, concurred 
in, 336-7; r.a., 397 


Alberta parliamentarians, visit to Senate, 1087 


Alliance Security & Investigation, Ltd. bill S-26. 1r, 1022; 2r, 1053-4; ref to com, 1054; rep without amdt, 
1074; 3r, 1091; Commons amdt concurred in, 1261; r.a., 1281 


Amendments, observations or recommendations in committee reports regarding bills 
Aircraft Registry bill S-5, 980-1, 999-1002 
Alberta-British Columbia Boundary bill S-13, 326, 336-7 
Alliance Security & Investigation, Ltd. bill S-26, 1261 
Anti-Inflation bill C-73, 1573-81 
British Columbia Telephone Company bill S-11, 325, 338 
Canada Business Corporations bill C-29, 666-71, 685, 712 
Combines Investigation bill C-2, 1571, 1589-95 
Continental Bank of Canada bill S-30, 1367-9, 1405-06, 1407-08 
Cultural Property Export and Import bill C-33, 848, 908-09 
Eastern Canada Savings and Loan Company and Central & Nova Scotia Trust Company bill S-29, 1355, 
1372 
Farm Credit bill C-34, 847-8, 863-5, 880-8, 889-93, 899 
Feeds bill S-10, 584-6, 1635-7, 1650-3, 1660-1 
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Amendments, observations or recommendations in committee reports regarding bills - Concluded 
Fooa and Drugs, Narcotic Control and Criminal Code bill S-19, 354-62, 366-8, 374-5, 382-5, 402-06, 
446-54, 456, 969-71, 983, 1007-11, 1014-21, 1023-33, 1036-8, 1046-9, 1066, 1074-80 
Industry, Trade and Commerce Department bill S-15, 348-9, 368 
Lieutenant Governors Superannuation bill C-23, 1369 
Motor Vehicle Tire Safety bill S-8, 2058, 2066-8 
National Commercial Bank of Canada bill S-24, 1057, 1062-3 
Northern Canada Power Commission bill C-13, 840, 851, 1005 
Petroleum Administration bill C-32, 981-2, 1013, 1034 
Proprietary or Patent Medicine, Trade Marks bill (No. 1) S-9, 240, 245 
Statute Law (Status of Women) bill C-16, 1122-3, 1136 
Territorial Lands bill S-20, 579 
Two-Price Wheat bill C-19, 1088-90 


Andras, Hon. Robert K., Minister of Manpower and Immigration 


Unemployment Insurance bill C-69, 1695-1706 

Amdts to be proclaimed in Jan/76, 1700 
Appeal procedure, 1704; statistics on appeals, 1704 
Application form for unemployment insurance, 1704 
Claimants outside Canada, 1703 
Dependency reduction from 75% to 6674%, 1696, 1697 
Disentitlement, 1699 
Escalation in unemployment insurance payments, 1697 
Leaving employment voluntarily and refusal of suitable employment, 1702 
Minimum benefit, 1702 
Persons 65 yrs. and over, 1696, 1697, 1698 

OAS and GIS benefits, 1696, 1698 

Refund of UI contributions, 1701 

Retirement benefits, 1702 

Statistics on UI claims, 1698, 1701 
Prison or institutional inmate, 1703 
Qualifying time, extension of, 1700 
Recovery of advance payments, 1703 
Regional breakdown of government savings, 1700 
Self-employed persons or partnerships, 1699 
Sharing of costs between employees, employers and government, 1697 
Sick benefits, 1700-01, 1702 
Social insurance number, 1705 
Social security measures, increase in benefits, 1696 
Students returning to school, 1700 
Suitable employment, defining of, 1703 
Training or instruction for new employment, 1702-03 
Unemployment statistics (1974), 1697 


Animal contagious diseases 


Artificial insemination centres, 1632-3 

Compensation for diseased animals, 1632 

Export health certification, 1632, 1633 

Foreign meats, 1633 

Garbage feeding, 1633 

Maintenance of deadyards and rendering plants, 1632 
Penalty for non-reporting of disease, 1634 
Quarantine, 1634 

Regulatory powers of authorities, 1634 
Transportation and care of animals, 1633, 1634 
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Animal contagious diseases - Concluded 
Tuberculosis, brucellosis, hog cholera, 1632 
Zoos and game farms, 1634 
Speakers: Senators 

Flynn, Jacques, 1633-4 
McGrand, Fred A., 1632-3 
Norrie, Margaret, 1634 


Animal Contagious Diseases bill C-28. 1r, 1618; 2r, 1632-5; ref to com, 1635; rep without amdt, 1653; 3r, 
166631270 lee 


Animal Disease and Protection Act 
See Animal Contagious Diseases bill C-28, 1618, 1632-5, 1653, 1666, 1712 


Anti-inflation (Bill C-73) 
Anti-Inflation Board, 1506, 1511-12 
Functions and powers of board and administrator, 1506, 1511 
Regulations of Governor in Council, 1506, 1511-12, 1583 
Appeals, 1583 
Budget reduction in Regional Economic Expansion Dept., 1683 
Canadian Press article quoting statement of Hon. Mr. Pepin, 1576 
Compensation, fringe benefits, etc., 1504, 1505 
Constitutionality of legislation, question of, 1508 
Cost inflation, wage and price controls to counteract, 1503 
Energy food and housing supplies, 1504 
Enforcement provisions, 1505-06, 1508 
Existing contractual arrangements, 1505 
Export profits, 1503 
Family allowances, 1683 
Federal-provincial cooperation in application of guidelines, 1507-08, 1512-13, 1586 
Toronto high school teachers, 1507, 1508 
Fish and farm products, exemption from guidelines, 1504 
Government expenditures, 1504, 1507 
Government rejection of Anti-Inflation Board’s opinion on postal workers’ contract, 1627-8 
Interest rates, 1582, 1584 
Bank profits, 1582 
Judges’ salaries, 1662, 1681 
Labour leaders’ attempts to defeat program, 1505, 1513 
Low-income groups, 1504-05 
Maintaining of balance of fiscal and monetary policies, 1504 
National Defence cutbacks, effect on Nova Scotia economy, 1683 
Postal workers, 1587 
Prices and incomes policies, 1504, 1508 
Productivity and compensation for, 1508-09 
Professional categories, 1508, 1509 
Voluntary compliance, 1504 
Salaries of members, parliamentary secretaries and others, 1585 
Termination clause, constitutionality of, 1505, 1573-87 
US-Canada wage demands and productivity, 1507 
Voting results on legislation in Commons, 1510-11 
Wage guidelines, 1683 
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Anti-inflation (Bill C-73) - Concluded 
Speakers: Senators 


Argue, Hazen, 1558-9, 1563, 1578-9 
Asselin, Martial, 1509-13, 1574-5 
Austin, Jack, 1525-8 
Beaubien, L. P., 1582 
Benidickson, W. M., 1582, 1584-6 
Carter, Chesley W., 1575 
Denis, Azellus, 1580 
Desruisseaux, Paul, 1542-5 
Flynn, Jacques, 1578, 1579-80, 1586, 1587 
Forsey, Eugene A., 1508, 1532-7 
Greene, John J., 1507, 1508, 1532, 1535 
Grosart, Allister, 1508, 1538-42, 1578 
Hayden, Salter A., 1573 
Lawson, Edward M., 1582 
Manning, Ernest C., 1579 
McDonald, A. Hamilton, 1580-1 
Mcllraith, George, 1577 
Molson, Hartland de M., 1573-4 
Perrault, Raymond J., 1503-08, 1511, 1512-13, 1575-7, 1579, 1580, 1582, 1586, 1587 
Phillips, Orville H., 1575, 1583-4 
Robichaud, Louis-J., 1578-9 
Smith, George I., 1508, 1509, 1528-32, 1537, 1580 
van Roggen, George C., 1577, 1581 

See Canadian economy 


Anti-Inflation Bill (No. 1) C-73. Ir, 1500-01; 2r, 1503-13, 1524-37, 1538-45, 1550-64; ref to com, 1564; rep 
without amdt but with observations, 1573; m for 3r, 1573, m in amdt, 1573-81, neg, 1581; m for 
3r cont, 1581-3; further m in amdt, 1583-7, neg, 1587; 3r, 1587; r.a., 1617 


Anti-inflation (Bill C-89) 
Anti-Inflation Commission, members, duties, staff and performance, 2135-6 
Appeals, 2098 
Compensation cases, 2098 
Increases in compensation in excess of guidelines, 2098 
Right of notification to an appeal board, 2098 
Appeal Tribunal members, 2106 
Authority of Administrator, 2098 
Bank of Canada, 2135 
Blacklog of appeals to board, 2105, 2111, 2135 
Canada’s Income Policy, An Economic Assessment, article in Canadian Tax Journal, 2134 
Compensation in Quebec industry, 2098 
Conference Board of Canada, comments re anti-inflation program, 2133 
Export levy, effect on resource industries, 2113-14 
New plants and equipment, 2114 
Financial Times survey re percentages of wage settlements, 2105 
Foreign exchange, need for in balance of payments, 2114 
Government spending, 2105 
Gross National Product, 2138-9 
Increase in workers affected by guidelines, 2112 
Inflationary effects of high interest rates, food, fuel and transportation costs, 2104 
Labour, failure of employers to file reports with AIB, 2139 
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Anti-inflation (Bill C-89) - Concluded 
Labour leaders’ influence on inflationary trends, 2112 
Labour representation in Parliament, 2137 
Maritime wage settlements, 2104, 2106 
Money supply, 2105 
Price increases vs cost-of-living adjustments, 2112 
Small industries, 2113 
Statistics on inflationary trends (1971-77), 2133, 2135 
Currency and demand costs (1968-75), 2133 
Government spending, 2133, 2135 
Three-year limit, 2136 
US anti-inflation program, 2135-6 
US economy, 2138-9 
Women’s professional and business groups, 2104 
Speakers: Senators 
Asselin, Martial, 2133-6, 2150-1 
Bell, A. E. Haddon, 2114 
Flynn, Jacques, 2138 
Greene, John J., 2136-7 
Lawson, Edward M., 2139 
Lamontagne, Maurice, 2112-13 
Phillips, Orville H., 2104-05 
Stanbury, Richard J., 2098, 2137-9 
van Roggen, George C., 2113-15 
See Canadian economy 


Anti-Inflation bill (No. 2) C-89. Ir, 2076; 2r, 2098, 2104-06, 2111-15, 2133-9; ref to com, 2139; rep without 
amdt, 214m for 3r,21505'm mreamdty 2150-liynes, Z1ST23r42151= ras 2152 


Anti-inflation program 
Attack on Inflation - a program of national action, 1284, 1293, 1298-1303, 1319-30, 1349-53, 1411-15, 
1443-5 
Committee authorized to study legislation in advance of Bill C-73 coming before Senate, 1426 
See Anti-Inflation bills C-73 and C-89 


Anti-inflation program, questions 


Budget reduction in Regional Economic Expansion Dept., 1683 

Family allowances, 1683, 1716-17, 1721 

Ferries operating between Prince Edward Island, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Newfoundland, 1815, 
1860, 1861 

Judges salaries, 1662, 1681 

Meeting of Minister of Finance and provincial representatives re implementation of guidelines, 1549 

National Defence cutbacks in Nova Scotia, 1683, 1716 

Postal workers’ contract, government rejection of Board’s opinion on, 1627-8, 1655 

Saint John, N.B., increase in bus fare, 1815-16, 1846 

Wages guidelines, 1683 
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Appendixes 
Aging, recommendations of Special Senate Committee, report on action taken, see Appendix to Debates of 
Oct. 22/74 
Aircraft Registry bill S-5, correspondence between Transport and Communications Committee and provin- 
cial Attorneys General and certain federal departments, 990-7 


Air traffic 


Letters from Canadian Air Traffic Control Association and Air Line Pilots Association, and letter to 
Minister of Transport, 2352-3 
Memorandum of Understanding between the Minister of Transport and Pilots Association, 2276-7 
Bankruptcy and insolvency, rep of Banking, Trade and Commerce Committee on subject matter of Bill 
C-60, see Appendix to Debates of Dec. 11/75 
Canada-United States Inter-Parliamentary Group, Florida meeting, 2224-33 
Canada-United States Inter-Parliamentary Group, Quebec meeting, 1144-55 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, TV program ‘Les Beaux Dimanches’, report of Transport and 
Communications Committee, 1118-20 
Canadian textile problems, report of Banking, Trade and Commerce Committee, 2055-6 
Combines Investigation bill C-2, rep of com, 1589-95 
Competition policy in Canada and Combines Investigation Act, report of Banking, Trade and Commerce 
Committee, 675-83, 1135 
Conflict of interest, report of Legal and Constitutional Affairs Committee, 2303-06 
Criminal law, interim report of Legal and Constitutional Affairs on subject matter of Bill C-83, 2127-8 
Crop insurance programs, report of Agriculture Committee, 1227-9 
Employer-Employee Relations in the Public Service 
Third report of Special Joint Committee, 1003-04 
Sixth report of Special Joint Committee, 1799-1812 
Estimates 
Year ending Mar. 31/75, supplementary (D), 695-702 
Year ending Mar. 31/76, supplementary (A), 1565-70 
Year ending Mar. 31/76, supplementary (B), 1948-53 
Year ending Mar. 31/77, 2173-5 
Year ending Mar. 31/77, supplementary (A), 2234-5 
Fergusson, Hon. Muriel McQueen, unveiling of portrait in Senate foyer, speeches at ceremony, 469-71 
Forestry, Spruce budworm problem, position statement prepared by Environment Department, 1230-2 
Immigration Policy Committee, third and final report, 1376-84 
Income Tax bill (No. 3) C-58, second rep of com, 2401-05 
Loto Canada, rep of com, 2234-5 
Mexico, communique of Parliamentary delegation to Canada, 1887-8 
New Brunswick economic conditions, letter to Hon. Michel Fournier from Diocese of Bathurst, N.B., 
1854-5 
Rules of the Senate, report of Committee on Standing Rules and Orders, 1331-6 
Science Policy Committee, first report, 1171-3 
Social welfare forms, see Debates of May 19/76 
Standing Committees, Joint Committees, see appendix of Apr. 27/76 
United Nations Congress on Crime Prevention, statement made in Commons by Secretary of State for 
External Affairs, 1248-9 


Appropriation bill No. 3, 1974 C-31. Ir, 192; 2r, 192-3, 198-205; 3r, 213; r.a., 220 


Appropriation bill No. 4, 1974 C-42. 1r, 373; 2r, 379-80, 385-95, 406-10, m to ref bill to com, 410-17, neg, 417; 
m for 2r agreed to, on division, 417; m for 3r, 426-30, m that bill be ref to com, 430-4, neg, 434, 
3r agreed to, on division, 435; r.a., 467 
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Appropriation bill No. 5, 1974 C-45. 11, 402; 2r, 424-5, 440-1, 444-6; 3r, 446; r.a., 467 
Appropriation bill No. 1, 1975 C-54. lr, 703; 2r, 703-07, 715-23; 3r, 733-6; r.a., 740 
Appropriation bill No. 2, 1975 C-55.__1r, 707; 2r, 707-08, 736-9; 3r, 739; r.a., 740 
Appropriation bill No. 3, 1975 C-64. Ir, 1097; 2r, 1129-32; 3r, 1133; r.a., 1134 
Appropriation bill No. 4, 1975 C-79. Ir, 1571; 2r, 1602-15; 3r, 1615; r.a., 1617 
Appropriation bill No. 1, 1976 C-90. Ir, 1954; 2r, 1972-3, 1976-82; 3r, 1982-4; r.a., 2002 
Appropriation bill No. 2, 1976 C-91. Ir, 1965-6; 2r, 1972-3, 1984-91; 3r, 1991-2; r.a., 2002 


Appropriation bill No. 3, 1976 C-93. 1r, 2252; 2r, 2259, 2286-8; 3r, 2288; r.a., 2301 


Appropriation bill No. 4, 1976 C-94. 1r, 2252; 2r, 2259; 3r, 2267-9; r.a., 2301 


Argue, Hon. Hazen 


Agricultural Products Cooperative Marketing bill C-21, 1631-2 
Ontario wheat producers problems, 1632 
Agriculture 
Crop loss insurance, 1227-9, 1468-71 
Comparison of 1976 prices for insurable crops, 1470-1 
Excerpt from letter from Director of Crop Insurance Div. of Agriculture Canada, 1469-70 
Penalties for late payment of premiums, 1470 
Spot-loss coverage, 1469 
Variations in provincial coverages, 1469 
Agriculture, Standing Senate Committee 
Expenses, 160, 348 
Meetings during Senate sittings, 1045 
Membership, question re motion for, 591 
Reports 
Agricultural Stabilization bill C-50, rep without amdt, 1212 
Animal Contagious Diseases bill C-28, rep without amdt, 1653 
Crop insurance programs, 1212, 1227-9, 1468-71 
Farm Credit bill C-34, rep with amdt, 847-8, 863-5, 880-8, 889-92 
Feeds bill S-10, rep with amdts, 584-6 
Commons amdts ref to com, 1635-7; rep that Commons amdts be concurred in with one 
substitution, 1650-3, 1660-1 
Kent County, NB, 2308, 2334 
Prairie Grain Advance Payments bill (No. 1) C-10, rep without amdt, 684 
Prairie Grain Advance Payments bill (No. 2) C-53, rep without amdt, 1180 
Two-Price Wheat bill C-19, rep without amdt but with recommendations, 1088-90 
Wheat Board bill S-6, rep without amdt, 255 
Terms of reference, motion re, 161, 206 
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Argue, Hon. Hazen - Continued 


Anti-Inflation bill C-73, 1558-9, 1563, 1578-9 
Agricultural organizations and farming community, 1558-9, 1563 
Adverse aspects of legislation, 1558-9 
Agricultural support programs, 1563 
Minister of Agriculture, Hon. Eugene Whelan, 1559 
Press report re acceptance of proposals, 1558 
Saskatchewan Wheat Pool, 1558; press report of president’s radio speech, 1558 
British Columbia Telephone Company bill S-11, 133 
Criminal Law Amendment bill (No. 2) C-84, 2406, 2415-17 
Adjournment of debate on Bill S-23, 2416 
Discrimination in past legislation, 2415 
Lower income and minority groups, 2415 
Senate responsibility, 2415, 2416 
Energy, conservation of fuel of car awaiting Deputy of His Excellency the Governor General, 2209, 2443 
Farm Credit bill C-34, 791, 805-06, 847, 863, 886-8, 890-1 
Age limit, 806, 863, 890 
Eligibility criteria, 805 
French Canadians enrolled in agricultural courses, 806 
Interest rate, 791 
Letter from Canadian Federation of Agriculture, 891 
Small farm development, 805 
Feeds bill S-10, 129-31, 584-6, 1485-7, 1635, 1636-7, 1650-3, 1660-1 
Commons amdts, 1635, 1636-7 
Definition of ‘feed’, 130 
Feed inspections, 585 
Manufactured feeds, authority to regulate, 130 
Medicaments, 585 
Modifications proposed, 130 
Penalty upon conviction for indictable offence, 1635, 1636 
Pet foods, 585 
Responsibilities of Agriculture Canada, 585 
Felicitations to Madam Speaker and others, 82-83 
Internal Economy, Budgets and Administration, Standing Senate Committee 
Orders of the day, notification of item standing in senator’s name, 2123 
Investigations in Parliament, point of order re discussion of subject, 1478 
Manitoba Indian Brotherhood, meeting with senators, 290-1 
National Defence and Criminal Code (total abolition of capital punishment) bill S-23, 800-02, 1459 
Deterrent aspect, 800 
Government attitude towards total abolition of death sentence, 800 
Murders of Toronto policemen cited, 800, 801 
Occupational hazards vs loss of life, 801 
Parole or leave of absence records, 801 
Statistics on killings of policemen, 801 
Northland Bank bill C-1002, 1599-1600 
Olympic bill C-63, 1201-02 
National context of Games, 1202 
Western attitude towards expenditures undertaken for Games, 1201-02 
Western Canada projects sponsored by federal government, 1202 
Prairie Grain Advance Payments bill (No. 1) C-10, 597-9, 600, 602 
Crowsnest Pass Agreement re freight rates, 598 
DREE, 599 
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Argue, Hon. Hazen - Continued 


Prairie Grain Advance Payments bill (No. 1) - Concluded 
Elevator companies, question of commission for, 597 
Flax, 597-8 
Grants and subsidies, 599 
Railway branch lines, proposed removal of, 598-9 
Rules of the Senate 
Debate procedure, 601 
Point of order re amending of money bills, 886-7 
Excerpt from The Modern Senate of Canada, 887 
Precedents of money bills amendments by the Senate, 887 
Rights of Senate in Matters of Financial Legislation, report of special committee, 887-8 
Question of privilege re adjournment of debate on Bill S-23, 1459 
Rules of the Senate, report of Standing Rules and Orders Committee, 1460-2 
Adjournment of debates for prolonged periods, 1462 
Internal Economy, Budgets and Administration Committee, 1462 
Oral questions, 1460 
Quorum of committee meetings, 1460 
Quotations from speeches made in Commons, 1460 
Terms of reference of committees, 1461 
Procedure or practice inconsistent with practices and usages of Senate, 1461 


Senate 


Business, 1036, 1108, 2121 
NDP member for Yorkton-Melville, statement re Senate, 1636 
Protective staff, summer uniforms, 1156, 1213-14 
Senate reform, discussion out of order, 1578-9 
Tailoring service for members of Parliament, 2167-8, 2209 
Televising of committee proceedings, 549-50 
Senate and House of Commons (Supplementary Retirement Benefits) bill C-81, 2195, 2204 
Press criticism of members of Parliament, 2195 
Saskatchewan legislature, salary increases, 2195 
Transportation, Crowsnest Pass freight rates, 889, 924 
Two-Price Wheat bill C-19, 928-30, 1088, 1089 
Bread prices, 929 
Government disregard of escalating costs, 929-30 
Statements to Commons committee re floor price: 
Canadian Federation of Agriculture, 929 
National Farmers Union, 929 
Ontario Wheat Producers’ Marketing Board, 930 
Palliser Wheat Growers Assoc., 930 
West Coast Grain Handling Operations bill C-12, 82-85 
Agriculture policies, improvement in, 84-85 
Crop disasters, 84 
Grain prices, 85 
Prairie farmers and grain handlers reaction to Perry report, 84 
Quota restrictions, 85 
Western Wheat Pools, 83 
West Coast Ports Operations bill C-56, 727-8 
Disruptions in economy due to strikes, 727 
Western farmers, difficulties of communication with government, 727-8 
Wheat Board annual report, 685, 732 
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Argue, Hon. Hazen - Concluded 

Wheat Board bill (No. 1) S-6, 170-2, 266-7 
Cash advances, 267 
Excerpts from press release by Senator Argue, 171 
Final payments, 170 
Grain prices, 170-1 
Malting barley, 266 
Operations of Board, 170 

Wheat Board bill (No. 2) C-88, 2331-3 
Malting barley, 2332 
Wheat grading, 2332 


Argus Corporation Ltd., takeover bid by Power Corporation of Canada Ltd., reference to Senate Committee, 
inquiry dropped, 1063-4 


Army benevolent fund 
Statutory authority for management of Army Welfare Fund, 303-04 
Speakers: Senators 


Grosart, Allister, 304 
Macnaughton, Alan A., 303-04 


Army Benevolent Fund bill C-17. 1r., 280; 2r, 303-04; 3r, 307; r.a., 314 


Asselin, Hon. Martial, P.C. 
Anti-Inflation bill (No. 1) C-73, 1509-13, 1574-5 
Anti-Inflation Board, 1511-12 
Functions and powers of Board and Administrator, 1511 
Governor in Council’s powers, 1511-12 
Economic dictatorship aspect of legislation, 1509 
Government expenditures, 1509-10 
Labour attempts to defeat legislation, 1513 
Private sector suppliers of commodities and services, 1512 
Professional categories, 1508, 1509 
Provincial jurisdiction over guidelines, 1512, 1513 
Three-year period of program, 1510, 1512, 1574-5 
Voting results in Commons, 1510-11 
Anti-Inflation bill (No. 2) C-89, 2133-6, 2150-1 
Anti-Inflation Commission, members, duties, staff and performance, 2135-6 
Backlog of appeals to Board, 2135-6 
Bank of Canada, 2135 
Canada’s Income Policy, An Economic Assessment, article in Canadian Tax Journal, 2134 
Conference Board of Canada, comments re anti-inflation program, 2133 
Statistics on inflationary trends (1971-77), 2133, 2135 
Currency and demand costs (1968-75), 2133 
Government spending, 2133, 2135 
Three-year period of program, 2136 
US anti-inflation program, 2135-6 
Appropriation bill No. 4, 1974 C-42, 415-16 
Beef producers, federal assistance for, 240-1, 253 
Budget, date of presentation, 161 
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Asselin, Hon. Martial, P.C. - Continued 
Canadian economy 
Attack on Inflation - a program of national action, 1443-5 
Excerpts from speeches by Prime Minister re government policies on controls, 1443 
Federal-provincial jurisdiction, 1444 
Government expenditures, 1443-4 
Aircraft purchases, 1444 
Consultants fees, 1444 
Microsystems, 1444 
Mirabel Airport, 1444 
Gross National Product, 1443 
Crime and violence, 1659-60 
Motion in admt to amdt re terms of reference of proposed committee, 1660, agreed, 1660 
Criminal Code (commutation of death sentence) bill S-21, 587-9 
Credibility of witnesses, 588 
Miscarriage of justice, 588 
Murders of policemen and prison guards, 588 
Responsibility of judge and jury, 588-9 
Royal prerogative, 587-9 
Criminal Code, illegal abortions, acquittal of Dr. Henry Morgentaler of charges, 1036 
Criminal Law Amendment bill (No. 1) C-71, 1767-70 
Bail provisions, 1767 
Crimes against internationally protected persons: Prevention and Punishment - an analysis of the UN 
Convention, 1769 
Impaired driving, breathalyzer test, 1768-9 
Rehabilitation of alcoholics, lack of facilities, 1769 
Suspension of licence and sentence of imprisonment, 1768 
Jury decision, reversal by court of appeal, 1767-8 
Canadian Institute of Public Opinion survey re, 1767 
Morgentaler case, 1767 
Kidnapping and extortion, 1769 
Quebec inquiry into organized crime, 1769 
Criminal Law Amendment bill (No. 2) C-84, 2407-08 
Expenses for maintenance of jail inmates, 2408 
First and second degree murder and prison term for, 2408 
Gallup poll, 2407 
‘Justice in the street’ by policemen, danger of, 2408 
Montreal and Quebec City statistics on murders, 2408 
Parole Board, 2408 
Rehabilitation, 2408 
Responsibility of lawmakers, 2407 
Electoral Boundaries Readjustment bill C-214, 377-8 
Estimates, Loto Canada, 2245-6 
Food and Drugs, Narcotic Control and Criminal Code bill S-19, 402-04, 1007-10; m to amend com rep, 
1010-11 
Educational drawbacks as result of criminal record, 1008-09 
Onus of proof for possession or trafficking of cannabis, 1008, 1011 
Parole or unconditional release, 1008 
Penalty for importing, exporting, trafficking or possession, 1009 
‘Traffic’, ‘give’, and ‘sell’, definitions of, 1009-11 
Grey Cup Game, Vancouver, 300, 301 
Immigration bill S-12, 194-5, 214, 216 
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Asselin, Hon. Martial, P.C. - Continued 


Industry, Canadian textile problems, 901, 971, 978-9, motion that subject matter be ref to com, 978-9, 
agreed, 979 
Agreements, importing countries disregard of, 844 
Le Devoir article re unemployment in Victoriaville, 844 
Quebec textile workers, 844 
Textile Board recommendations, 845 
Textile companies converting to import companies, 844 
Wages, Canada vs other countries, 844 
Inter-Parliamentry Union, Tokyo conference, 245-8 
Japan, economic expansion, 245-7; employment standards, 246-7; inflation, 246, 248 
Labour unions and strikes in Canada, effect on foreign investments, 245-6 
Middle East, 247-8; Canadian peacekeeping force, 247 
Judges bill C-47, 1051-2 
Annuities for judges and deceased judges’ spouses, 1052 
Canadian Judicial Council, 1052 
Pensions, 1052 
Salary increases, 1051-2 
Selection of judges, 1051 
Superior Court workload, 1052 
Legislation, difficulty in dealing with omnibus bills, 1767 
Marriage Law Exemption (Richard Fritz and Marianne Strass) bill C-1001, 1251 
Olympic bill C-63, 1200-01 
Deficit forecast, 1200 
Federal government responsibility re expenditures, 1200-01 
Point of order re minister speaking on behalf of government, 1202 
Post Office, strike of Canadian Union of Postal Workers, 1285, 1319, 1355 
Privileges and immunities of senators, 1435 
Public Service, strike of general labour and trades group, 642 
Quebec Provincial Police, financial compensation for maintenance, 537-40 
Agreements between federal-provincial governments for services of RCMP, 538 
Financial implications, 538 
Conferences and correspondence between Quebec Justice Minister and Solicitor General, 538-9 
Constitutional jurisdiction of provinces over police matters, 539 
Opting-out formula, 539 
Police Costs - Where are all those Millions?, booklet published by Quebec Justice Dept., 538 
Separatism, danger of upsurge as result of federal-provincial differences on subject, 540 
Staff and equipment, lack of facilities to fight Quebec organized crime, 538 
Regional Development Incentives bill C-74, 1658 
Representation bill 1974 C-36, 423-4 
Amalgamation formula, 423-4 
St. Lawrence Ports Operations bill C-59, 818-20 
Bankruptcy of livestock breeders, 820 
Deterioration of supplies in storage, 819 
Injunction granted to manufacturers and millers, 819 
Precedents of emergency legislation, 819, 820 
Wage and job security demands, 819 
Salaries (Lieutenant Governors) bill C-24, 1091-3, 1094 
Comparison to salaries of other officials, 1092 
Pensions, 1092-3 
Status of lieutenant governors, 1091-2 
Senate business, 923 
Television and radio coverage of proceedings of Senate and committees, 1487-8 
Controls, 1488 
Public reaction, 1487-8 
Resolution adopted by Commons re broadcasting of proceedings, 1487 
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Asselin, Hon. Martial, P.C. - Concluded 
Work ethic in Canada, 339-42 
Guaranteed annual income, 339-40 
Real and fraudulent poverty, 341 
Vaincre la pauvreté dans les pays riches, by Lionel Stoleru, 341 
Waste and duplication in social security programs, 340 


Atlantic provinces 
Development of tidal power in Bay of Fundy, 2070, 2142 


Feed grains, freight assistance, 1035 

Ferry service operating between PEI, NB, NS and NFLD, and North Sydney and Port aux Basques, 
possible increase in fares, 1815, 1860, 1861 

Forestry, devastation by Spruce budworm, 1158-63, 1169-70, 1218-20, 1230-2 

Migratory bird sanctuaries, contracts for warden services, 279 

Nova Scotia, storm damage, 135-6 

Offshore oil and gas resources, 2070, 2141-2 

Transportation, Prince Edward Island, 73 

See names of individual provinces 


Atlantic provinces, transportation 
British North America Act as it pertains to transportation, 2049-54, 2063-6, 2070, 2106-08, 2115-18, 2196-8 


Auditor General of Canada 
Proposed referral to National Finance Committee of report on office of Auditor General of Canada, 796 


Austin, Hon. Jacob (Introduced in the Senate Nov. 5/75) 
Anti-Inflation bill (No. 1) C-73, 1525-8 
Aspect of ‘war’ in economic outlook, 1526 
Disappearance of values of social qualities of life, 1526 
Economic specialization of interests, 1526 
Energy crisis, 1527 
Government spending in response to society’s needs, 1526-7 
Politicians’ role and responsibility to public in combatting inflationary trends, 1527-8 
Canada-US relations 
BC provincial election, question re comments of US ambassador, 1627 
Canada-US boundary, government policy re demarcation line on Dixon Entrance on Strait of Juan de 
Fuca, George’s Bank and northwards, 2308 
Communications between Canada and US, newspaper article re remarks attributed to Senator Davey, 
2192-3, 2377-8 
Unofficial meeting of US ambassador with media representatives in Ottawa, 1626 
Canadian Labour Congress 
Political affiliation, 2153-4 
Possibility of general strike, newspaper report re meeting and proposals for liberal corporatism, 2130 
Criminal Law Amendment bill (No. 2) C-84, 2444-5 
Gallup poll, 2445 
Parolees, potential for repeat of murders, 2444 
Vengeance, 2444-5 
Energy 
Construction of Arctic gas pipeline, supply of Arctic gas to southern Canada, 2037-8, 2069-70 
Offshore oil and gas resources in Atlantic provinces, 2070, 2141-2, 2202-03 
Proposed construction of pipeline from Prince Rupert to Edmonton, 2037 
Proposed pipeline treaty between Canada and United States, 2037 
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Austin, Hon. Jacob - Concluded 


Income Tax bill (No. 3) C-58, 2314-15, 2337 
Broadcasting, 2315 
KVOS-TV, 2315 
Canadian ownership and advertising, percentage stipulation, 2314-15 
‘Substantially the same’, definition of, 2314 
Time magazine, 2314-15 
Labour, the working poor in Canada, 2154-9 
Benefits for those under 65 yrs., 2157 
Canada Pension Plan, 2157 
Excerpt from speech of Prime Minister at Canadiana Conference, 2158 
Expansion of money supply and redistribution of resources, 2155 
Gallup poll results re income statistics, 2155 
Misallocation of human and physical resources, 2155 
Old age security, 2156-7 
Responsibility to work, 2156 
Social security review (1973), 2156 
Welfare expenditures (1966-76), 2157 
Women in the labour force, 2157 
Laing, Honourable Arthur, P.C., the late, 1525 
Marine safety, British Columbia fisheries, 1814-15 
Newfoundland, financial assistance for Come-By-Chance refinery, 1826-7, 1860 
Pacific Western Airlines, possible move of head office to Calgary, 1824-5, 1859, 1868-9, 2376, 2444 
Role of senators and responsibility to nation, 1525, 1527 
Trudeau, Right Honourable Pierre Elliott, Prime Minister, tribute to, 1525 


Baltic Nations 


Visitors to the Senate, Acting Honorary Consul General of Estonia and Acting Honorary Consul of Latvia, 
1867 


Banking, Trade and Commerce, Standing Senate Committee 


Anti-Inflation bill (No. 2) C-89, rep without amdt, 2141 

Anti-inflation policy, m to authorize com to study subject matter of Bill C-73, 1408, agreed, 1426 

Bankruptcy and insolvency, com authorized to examine and report on subject matter of Bill C-60, 911 

Budget, 160, 348, 524-5, 911, 1502, 1781, 2119 

Competition policy in Canada and the Combines Investigation Act, com authorized to study, 109-10 

Engagement of services of counsel and technical, clerical and other personnel, 1427-8 

Income tax, com authorized to study legislation prior to receipt of bills, 280, 298-9 

Industry, Canadian textile problems, subject matter ref to com, 979 

Meetings during adjournment, 2047-8 

Meetings during Senate sittings, 373, 505, 535, 563, 1006, 1035, 1403, 1416, 1438, 1485, 1502, 1856-7, 
2069, 2098, 2120, 2192, 2216, 2338, 2376 

Members, 96 

Ottawa Journal article re comments of President of Time Canada before Committee, 2140 


Reports 


Alliance Security and Investigation, Ltd. bill S-26, rep without amdt, 1074 

Anti-inflation bill (No. 1) C-73, rep without amdt but with observation re termination clause, 1573 
Anti-Inflation bill (No. 2) C-89, rep without amdt, 2141 

Bankruptcy and insolvency, 1596-7 

Canada Business Corporations bill C-29, rep with amdts, 666-71, 685 

Canadian textile problems, 2055-6 

Combines Investigation bill C-2, rep without amdt but with observations, 1571, 1589-95 
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Banking, Trade and Commerce, Standing Senate Committee - Concluded 


Reports - Concluded 
Competition policy and Combines Investigation Act, 663-6, 675-83, 1121-2, 1135 
Continental Bank of Canada bill S-30, rep with amdts, 1367-9, 1405-06; m to refer rep back to com, 
1406; further rep of com, 1407-08, adopted, 1408 
Customs bill S-4, rep without amdt, 213 
Customs Tariff bill (No. 1) C-27, rep without amdt, 280 
Customs Tariff bill (No. 2) C-39, rep without amdt, 499 
Eastern Canada and Loan Company and Central & Nova Scotia Trust Company bill S-29, rep with 
amdts (French text only), 1355 
Excise Tax and Excise bill C-40, rep without amdt but with observations re unlicensed wholesalers, 570 
Excise Tax bill C-66, rep without amdt, 1278 
Explosives bill S-17, rep without amdt, 280 
Federal Business Development Bank bill C-14, rep without amdt, 426 
Federal-Provincial Fiscal Arrangements bill C-57, rep without amdt, 1197 
Federal Trust Companies and Loan Companies bill S-7, rep without amdt, 160 
Income Tax bill (No. 1) C-49, rep without amdt, 645 
Income Tax bill (No. 2) C-65, rep without amdt, 1454 
Income Tax bill (No. 3) C-58, rep with amdts, 2252-5, 2269-75; further rep without amdt, 2389-2400, 
2401-05 
Income Tax Conventions bill S-32, rep without amdt, 1867 
Indian Oil and Gas bill C-15, rep without amdt, 402 
Industry, Trade and Commerce Department bill S-15, rep with amdts, 348-9, 368 
National Commercial Bank of Canada bill S-24, rep with amdts, 1057, 1062-3 
Northern Canada Power Commission bill C-13, rep with amdts, 840, 851, 1005 
Olympic bill C-63, rep without amdt, 1211 
Petro-Canada bill C-8, rep without amdt, 1244 
Petroleum Administration bill C-32, rep with amdts, 981-2, 1002, 1034 
Regional Development Incentives bill C-74, rep without amdt, 1639 
United Growers Limited bill S-33, rep without amdt, 2003 
Terms of reference, 110, 1427-8 
Tributes to Chairman Senator Hayden, 1316-17 


Bankruptcy and insolvency 
Banking, Trade and Commerce Committee authorized to examine and report on subject matter of Bill C-60, 
911; rep of com, 1596-7 
Bankruptcy judge, 1597 
Registrar’s position, reinstatement of, 1596 
Rights and priorities of secured creditors, 1596 


Barrow, Hon. Augustus Irvine (Introduced in the Senate Sept. 30/74) 
Eastern Canada Savings and Loan Company and Central & Nova Scotia Trust Company bill S-29, 1307-08 
Explosives bill S-17, 263-4 
Government Annuities Improvement bill C-75, 1628-9, 1630 
Auditor General’s appt. as auditor, 1629 
Background and statistics of annuities, 1628 
Return rate increase, 1628-9 
Regional Development Incentives bill C-74, 1639 


Beaubien, Hon. L. P. 


Anti-Inflation bill (No. 1) C-73, 1582 
Criminal Law Amendment bill (No. 2) C-84, 2411 


INDEX 


Beaubien, Hon. L. P. - Concluded 

Income Tax bill (No. 3) C-58, 1929 
Canada-US relations, 1929 
Canadian companies controlled in US, 1929 

Industry, Trade and Commerce Department bill S-15, 281 

National Defence and Criminal Code (total abolition of capital punishment) bill S-23, 835-6 
Crime increase, 835-6 
Montreal kidnappings, 835 
Violation of parole conditions, 836 

Senate business, 1876 


Beaver (Castor canadensis) 
See Canadian Sovereignty bill C-373, 685-8, 709, 714, 731. 


Beetz, Hon. Jean, Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court of Canada 
Royal assent, 1791-2, 2002, 2207 


Belgium 
Canada-Belgium income tax convention, 1792, 1793-8 


Belisle, Hon. Rheal 


Broadcasting, appearance of Gerda Munsinger on CBC television program, 1619 
Canadian Radio-television and Telecommunications Commission bill C-5, 849-51 
Canadian Transport Commission members and employees, protection re employment, 850 
Communications: Some Federal Proposals, 850 
Licensing of cable television, 850 
Provincial consultations and jurisdiction, 849-50 
Criminal Code (commutation of death sentence) bill S-21, 562, 564-7 
Appeals at state expense, 565 
Compensation for victims of crime, 564-5 
Deterrent aspect, 565 
Innocent persons convicted of crime, 565 
Life sentence, duration of, 565 
Police officers and prison guards, lack of law enforcement in murders of, 566 
Rehabilitation of convicted persons, 565 
Responsibilities of judge and jury, 565 
Royal prerogative, 566-7 
May’s Parliamentary Practice, Queen’s Consent to Bills cited, 566 
Customs bill S-4, 167-9 
Jurisdiction to outer limits of territorial sea of Canada, 168 
Oil explorations of foreign origin off Atlantic coast, 168 
Preferential tax exemptions to Canadian companies in resource explorations, 168-9 
Customs Tariff bill (No. 1) C-27, 270-1 
Tariff protection, effect on consumer, 270-1 
Electoral Boundaries Readjustment bill C-370, 527, 528 
Farm Credit bill C-34, 891 
Felicitations to Madam Speaker and others, 167-8 
Fire Losses Replacement Account bill C-18, 353 
Conditions covering replacement of or repair to buildings, 353 
Ocean Dumping Control bill C-37, 1049-50 
Alternate disposal, 1050 
Conference on Law of the Sea, 1050 
Deliberate or accidental dumping, 1051 
Federal-provincial consultation, 1050 
London Convention, 1050 
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Belisle, Hon. Rheal - Concluded 
Ocean Dumping Control bill C-37 - Concluded 
Ontario, pollution of lakes and rivers, 1050 
Permits for dumping, 1050 
Regional Development Incentives bill C-74, 1665 
Rules of the Senate 
Point of order re senators taking part in debate, 560 
Use of unparliamentary language in debate, 562 
Senate business, 1881 
Statute Law (Status of Women) 1974 bill C-16, 1104-07 
Cadet organizations, 1106 
Education, 1105 
Labour force discriminations, 1105 
Pension inequalities, 1106 
Political status, 1105 
Speakers of the Senate, 1105 
Unemployment insurance, 1106 
Statute Law (Superannuation) bill C-52, 1708-09, 1710 
Common-law spouse, 1708 
Equalization of benefits to male and female employees, 1708 
Interest on return of contributions, 1708-09, 1710 
Members of Parliament, 1709 
Widows of senators, 1709 
Widows without survivor benefits, 1708 
Statute Law (Veterans and Civilian War Allowances) bill C-4, 258-62 
Common-law wife, 261 
Dependent children, 260 
Equality for male and female veterans, 260 
Widowers of female veterans attaining age of 60 yrs., 261 
Unemployment Insurance bill C-69, 1701 
Refunds to persons 65 yrs. and over, 1701 


Bell, Hon. A.E. Haddon 


Anti-Inflation bill (No. 2), C-89, 2114 
British Columbia Telephone Company bill S-11, 132-3, 338 
Capital stock, 132 
Construction expenditures, 132 
Citizenship bill C-20, 2075 
Criminal Code bill S-21, 574-5 
Criminal Law Amendment bill (No. 2) C-85, 2441-2 
Abortion vs murder, 2441-2 
Deterrent aspect, 2441 
Environmental affairs, protection of coastal waters from radio-active pollution, 889, 924 
Food and Drugs, Narcotic Control and Criminal Code bill S-19, 1018-19, 1031-3, 1076 
Certificate of analysis, 1033 
Compulsory treatment, 1032 
Criminal records of young offenders, 1032 
Penalty, 1032 
Possession for purpose of trafficking, 1032-3 
Preventive detention of traffickers, 1032 
Immigration, Gulf Islands, BC, ministerial discretion permits, 2322 
Visitors to Parliament, abatement of noise in Senate precincts, 1012 
Western Grain Stabilization bill C-41, 1725 
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Benidickson, Hon. W. M., P.C. 


Anti-Inflation bill (No. 1) C-73, 1584-6 
Bank interest rates, 1582, 1584 
Government expenditures, 1585 
Ottawa Citizen article titled ‘Carpets escape the axe’, 1585 
Salaries of members, Parliamentary secretaries and others, 1585 
Termination clause, 1584 
Appropriation bill No. 1, 1975 C-54, 703, 704 
Appropriation bill No. 4, 1975 C-79, 1609-12, 1614 
Appropriation bill No. 2, 1976 C-91, 1991 
Argus Corporation Ltd., takeover bid by Power Corporation of Canada Ltd., reference to Senate committee, 
inquiry dropped, 1063-4 
Committee proceedings, delay in printing and distribution of, 703-04 
Customs Tariff bill (No. 1) C-27, 262, 263 
Articles exempted, 262 
Petroleum products, 262 
Schedules omitted from bill format, 263 
Customs Tariff bill (No. 3) C-67, 1209-10, 1215 
Aircraft and aircraft engines, 1210 
Gifts, 1210 
Petroleum products, 1210 
Estimates 
Corporate power in relation to expenditures, 1611-12 
Canadian Establishment, by Peter Newman, 1612 
Conflict of interest, excerpts from letters re, 1612 
Power Corporation of Canada Ltd., 1611-12 
Royal Commission re, 1611-12 
Energy, Mines and Resources, 1609 
Information Canada, 1610 
Oil compensation program, 1609 
Transport Department, 1609-11 
Aircraft manufacturing, 1610-11 
Canadair-Government of Canada option, 1610-11, 1614-15 
Mirabel and Toronto Airports, 1610 
STOL aircraft, 1609-10 
Law Reform Commission bill C-43, 624-5, 660-1 
Assets distributed through bankruptcy, 661 
Benefits available to lower income groups, 660-1 
Canadian Welfare article by Prof. Friedland on ‘Law for the Layman’, 661 
Composition of Commission, 624; members of legal profession, 625 
Family property and sharing of assets in event of marriage breakup, 624 
Judgment debtors, problems through ignorance of law, 661 
Law educational system, 625 
Legal profession statistics, Quebec and Ontario, 625 
Objectives for year in field of criminal law, family law, code of sentencing, expropriation, etc., 624 
Poor man’s bankruptcy, 661 
Studies of commission to date, 624 
Manpower and Immigration Dept., Manpower Division, 419-20 
West Germany economic development, report on, 419-20; unemployment and inflation, plans re, 419 
Northland Bank bill C-1002, 1600 
Parliamentary immunity, 1399 
Prairie Grain Advance Payments bill (No. 1) C-10, 615 
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Benidickson, Hon. W. M., P.C. - Concluded 

Rules of the Senate 
Point of order on inquiry re Air Canada service, 506, 507 
Presentation of committee report before review by senators, 1606 
Special procedure or practice in committee, approval of Senate for, 1364 
Time of daily sittings, 1364 

Salaries (Lieutenant Governors) bill C-24, 1095 

Statute Law (Veterans and Civilian War Allowances) bill C-4, 269-70 

Televising of committee proceedings, 514, 521-2 

Welfare ministers’ conference, statement by Minister of NHW re federal policy in social welfare field, 556, 

564 


Bilingualism and biculturalism 
Air Canada pilots, 2344-8, 2378-86 
Appointment of unilingual employees over 60 yrs. to bilingual positions, 290 
New Brunswick agricultural representatives, 121-2 
Nova Scotia Acadians, 18-19 
Official languages, implementation of resolution, report to Parliament tabled, 289-90 
Official languages, report of Commissioner tabled, 757 
Public Service bilingualism, statistics, 290 
Quebec Bill 22 on use of French language, 55-58 


Bills, general data 
Amendments, observations or recommendations regarding bills 
Aircraft Registry bill S-5, 980-1, 999-1002 
Alberta-British Columbia Boundary bill S-13, 326 
Alliance Security & Investigation, Ltd. bill S-26, 1261 
_Anti-Inflation bill C-73, 1573 
British Columbia Telephone Company bill S-11, 325, 338 
Canada Business Corporations bill C-29, 666-71, 685, 712 
Combines Investigation bill C-2, 1571, 1589-95 
Continental Bank of Canada bill S-30, 1367-9, ref back to com for further report, 1405-06, further rep 
of com. 1407-08 
Cultural Property Export and Import bill C-33, 848, 908-09, 1005 
Eastern Canada Savings and Loan Company and Central & Nova Scotia Trust Company bill S-29, 
355.1372 
Farm Credit bill C-34, 847-8, 863-5, 880-8, 889-92, 899 
Feeds bill S-10, 584-6, Commons amdts, 1467, 1480, 1485-6, ref to com, 1635-7 
Food and Drugs, Narcotic Control and Criminal Code bill S-19, 300, 354-62, 366-8, 374-5, 382-5, 
402-06, 446-54, 456, 969-71, 983, 1007-11, 1014-21, 1023-33, 1036-8, 1046-9, 1066, 1074-80 
Income Tax bill (No. 3) C-58, 2252-5, 2269-75, ref back to com, further rep without amdt, 2389-2400, 
2401-05 
Industry, Trade and Commerce Department, bill S-15, 348-9, 368 
Lieutenant Governors Superannuation bill C-23, 1369 
Motor Vehicle Tire Safety bill S-8, 2058, 2066-8 
National Commercial Bank of Canada bill S-24, 1057, 1062-3 
Northern Canada Power Commission bill C-13, 840, 851, 1005 
Petroleum Administration bill C-32, 981-2, 1013, 1034 
Proprietary or Patent Medicine, Trade Marks bill S-9, 240, 245 
Statute Law (Status of Women) 1974 bill C-16, 1122-3, 1136 
Tertitorial Lands bill C-20, 579 
Two-Price Wheat bill C-19, 1088-90 
Anti-Inflation bill (No. 1) C-73, lack of regulations in format, 1529 
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Bills, general data - Concluded 

Criminal Code (commutation of death sentence) bill S-21, subject matter ref to Legal and Constitutional 
Committee, 940-1 

Criminal Code (the National Flag of Canada) bill C-223, ref to com after m for 3r, 740 

Income Tax bill C-49, 645-7 

Legislation received in Senate without original explanatory notes, 622, 709 

Minister of Manpower and Immigration invited to take part in Senate debate on unemployment insurance, 
1695-1705 

Minister of State for Urban Affairs invited to take part in Senate debate on national housing, 748-57, 
1673-81 

Omnibus bills, difficulty in dealing with, 1742, 1775-6 

Printing and distribution of bills, 61 

Private bills 

Marriage Law Exemption (Richard Fritz and Marianne Strass) bill C-1001, suspension of rule 95, 
1234-5 
Royal Canadian Legion bill S-28, suspension of rule 95, 1207-09 

Public and private bills dealt with during session, 1286-7 

Public bills, motion to suspend rules dropped, 1292 

Resume of Senate work Oct. 21-Dec. 20/75, 1717 

Right to Information bill C-225, subject matter ref to Regulations and other Statutory Instruments 
Committee, 467 

Schedules omitted from bill format, 263 

Superannuation bill C-52, rep of Committee on Employer-Employee Relations in the Public Service, 1545-7 


Bills, Numerically, Commons 


Combines Investigation 

British North America Acts 1867 to 1975 
Statute Law (Veterans and Civilian War Allowances) 
Canadian Radio-Television and Telecommunications Commission 
Petro-Canada 

Export Development 

Prairie Grain Advance Payments 

West Coast Grain Handling Operations 
Northern Canada Power Commission 
Federal Business Development Bank 

Indian Oil and Gas 

Statute Law (Status of Women) 1974 

Army Benevolent Fund 

Fire Losses Replacement Account 

Two-Price Wheat 

Citizenship 

Agricultural Products Cooperative Marketing 
Canada Pension Plan 

Lieutenant Governors Superannuation 
Salaries 

Environmental Contaminants 

Civil Service Insurance 

Customs Tariff (No. 1) 

Animal Contagious Diseases 

Canada Business Corporations 

Appropriation No. 3, 1974 

Petroleum Administration 

Cultural Property Export and Import 
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Bills, Numerically, Commons - Continued 


C-34 
C-36 
C-37 
C-38 
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Farm Credit 

Representation 1974 

Ocean Dumping Control 

Public Service Employment, Staff Relations, Superannuation, Interpretation 

Customs Tariff (No. 2) 

Excise Tax and Excise 

Western Grain Stabilization 

Appropriation No. 4, 1974 

Law Reform Commission 

Senate and House of Commons, Salaries and Parliamentary Secretaries 

Appropriation No. 5, 1974 

National Housing (No. 1) 

Judges Act and Certain Acts related to the Supreme Courts of Newfoundland and Prince 
Edward Island 

Railway 

Income Tax (No. 1) 

Agricultural Stabilization 

Northwest Territories Representation 

Statute Law (Superannuation) 

Prairie Grain Advance Payments (No. 2) 

Appropriation No. 1, 1975 

Appropriation No. 2, 1975 

West Coast Ports Operations 1975 

Federal-Provincial Fiscal Arrangements 

Income Tax (No. 3) 

St. Lawrence Ports Operations 

Old Age Security 

Olympic 

Appropriation No. 3, 1975 

Income Tax (No. 2) 

Excise Tax 

Customs Tariff (No. 3) 

Medical Care 

Unemployment Insurance 

Public Service Staff Relations 

Criminal Law Amendment (No. 1) 1975 

Anti-Inflation (No. 1) 

Regional Development Incentives 

Government Annuities Improvement 

King George V Cancer Fund Winding-Up 

National Housing (No. 2) 

Halifax Relief Commission Pension Continuation 

Appropriation No.4, 1975 

Supplementary Borrowing Authority 

Senate and House of Commons 

Criminal Law Amendment (No. 2) 1976 

Temporary Immigration Security 

Statute Law (Veterans and Returned Soldiers’ Insurance) 

Wheat Board (No. 2) 

Anti-Inflation (No. 2) 

Appropriation No. 1, 1976 

Appropriation No. 2, 1976 

Compensation for Former Prisoners of War 

Appropriation No. 3, 1976 
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Bills, Numerically, Commons - Concluded 


C-94 
C-214 
C-223 
C-228 
C-229 
C-365 
C-367 
C-370 
C-373 
C-1001 
C-1002 


Appropriation No. 4, 1976 

Electoral Boundaries Readjustment 

Criminal Code (the National Flag of Canada) 
Electoral Boundaries Readjustment (Bruce) 
Electoral Boundaries Readjustment (Lafontaine) 
Electoral Boundaries Readjustment (Berthier) 
Fort-Falls Bridge Authority 

Electoral Boundaries Readjustment 

Canadian Sovereignty Symbol 

Marriage Law Exemption (Richard Fritz and Marianne Strass) 
Northland Bank 


Bills, Numerically, Senate 
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Railways (pro forma) 

Supreme Court 

Statute Revision 

Customs 

Aircraft Registry 

Wheat Board 

Federal Trust Companies and Loan Companies 

Motor Vehicle Tire Safety 

Proprietary or Patent Medicine and Trade Marks (No. 1) 

Feeds 

British Columbia Telephone Company 

Immigration 

Alberta-British Columbia Boundary 

Criminal Code (control of weapons and firearms) 

Industry, Trade and Commerce Department 

Statutes of Canada (to revise references to Court of Queen’s Bench) 
Explosives 

International Air Transport Association 

Food and Drugs, Narcotic Control and Criminal Code 

Territorial Lands 

Criminal Code (commutation of death sentence) 

Senate (Intersessional Authority) 

National Defence and Criminal Code (total abolition of capital punishment) 
National Commercial Bank of Canada (Canadian Commercial and Industrial Bank) 
Privileges and Immunities (International Organizations) 

Alliance Security and Investigation, Ltd. 

Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation 

Royal Canadian Legion 

Eastern Canada Savings and Loan Company and Central & Nova Scotia Trust Company 
Continental Bank of Canada 

Quarantine 

Income Tax Conventions 

United Grain Growers Limited 

Aeronautics 

Proprietary or Patent Medicine and Trade Marks (No. 2) 


Bills, Private, Commons 
Marriage Law Exemption (Richard Fritz and Marianne Strass) C-1001. Ir, 1233; 2r, 1233-4; ref to com, 


1234; suspension of rule 95, 1234-5; rep without amdt, 1244; 3r, 1251-2, 1257-9; r.a., 1281 


Northland Bank C-1002. Ir, 1524; 2r, 1598-1600; ref to com, 1600; suspension of rule 95, 1601; rep 


without amdt, 1602; 3r, 1619; r.a., 1712 
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Bills, Private, Senate 


SENATE 


Alliance Security & Investigation, Ltd. S-26. Ir, 1022; 2r, 1053-4; ref to com, 1054; rep without amdt, 
1074; 3r, 1091; Commons amdt concurred in, 1261; r.a., 1281 

British Columbia Telephone Company S-11. Ir, 99; 2r, 132-4; ref to com, 134; rep without amdt, 178; 3r, 
194; Commons amdt, 325; concurred in, 338; r.a., 397 

Canadian Commercial and Industrial Bank, see National Commercial Bank of Canada S-24 

Continental Bank of Canada S-30. Ir, 1306; 2r, 1340-5; ref to com, 1345; rep with amdts, 1367-9, 
1405-06; m to ref rep back to com, 1406; further rep of com, 1407-08, adopted, 1408; 3r, 1408 

Eastern Canada Savings and Loan Company and Central & Nova Scotia Trust Company S-29. Ir, 1293; 
2r, 1307-08; ref to com, 1308; rep with amdts, (French text only), 1355, 1372; 3r, 1373; r.a., 


js 7 


Honey Bear Brewing Corporation Limited, refund of fees on proposed bill, 1782 
International Air Transport Association S-18. Ir, 265; 2r, 301-03; ref to com, 303; rep without amdt, 373; 
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National Commercial Bank of Canada S-24. Ir, 923; 2r, 935-6, 958-62, 973-4; ref to com, 974; rep with 
amdts, 1057, 1062-3; 3r, 1063; r.a., 1281 

Royal Canadian Legion S-28. 
1207-09; rep without amdt, 1211-12; 3r, 1212; r.a., 1281 

United Grain Growers Limited bill S-33. Ir, 1914; 2r, 1924-5, 1930, 1946-7; ref to com, 1947; rep without 
amdt, 2003; 3r, 2009; r.a., 2207 


Bills, Public, Commons 


Ir, 1180; 2r, 1194-6, 1205-07; ref to com, 1207; suspension of rule 95, 


Agricultural Products Cooperative Marketing C-21. Ir, 1617-18; 2r, 1630-2; 3r, 1640; r.a., 1712 

Agricultural Stabilization C-50. Ir, 1164; 2r, 1190-4; ref to com, 1194; rep without amdt, 1212; 3r, 1212; 
r.a., 1281 

Animal Contagious Diseases C-28. Ir, 1618; 2r, 1632-5; ref to com, 1635; rep without amdt, 1653; 3r, 


1666; r 


acelin? 
Anti-Inflation (No. 1) C-73. 


Ir, 1500-01; 2r, 1503-13, 1524-37, 1538-45, 1550-64; ref to com, 1564; rep 


without amdt but with observations, 1573; m for 3r, 1573, m in amdt, 1573-81, neg, 1581; m for 
3r cont, 1581-3; further m in amdt, 1583-7, neg, 1587; 3r, 1587; r.a., 1617 


Anti-Inflation (No. 2) C-89. 


Ir, 2076; 2r, 2098, 2104-06, 2111-15, 2133-9; ref to com, 2139; rep without 


amdt, 2141; m for 3r, 2150, m in amdt, 2150-1, neg, 2151; 3r, 2151; r.a., 2152 

Appropriation No. 3, 1974 C-31.. Ir, 192; 2r, 192-3, 198-205; 3r, 213; r.a., 220 

Appropriation No. 4, 1974 C-42. Ir, 373; 2r, 379-80, 385-95, 406-10, m to ref bill to com, 410-17, neg, 
417; m for 2r agreed to, on division, 417; m for 3r, 426-30, m that bill be ref to com, 430-4, neg, 
434; 3r agreed to, on division, 435; r.a., 467 


Appropriation No. 
Appropriation No 
Appropriation No 
Appropriation No 
Appropriation No. 
Appropriation No 
Appropriation No 
Appropriation No 
Appropriation No. 


5, 1974 C-45. 
ody 197 SC-54. 
m2. 197 .C-55, 
+37 L925 C-64. 
4, 1975 C-79. 
. 1, 1976 C-90. 
az 419 GC -9 1): 
35 1976 C-93, 
4, 1976 C-94. 


Army Benevolent Fund C-17. 

British North America Acts 1867 to 1975 C-3. Ir, 1005; 2r, 1054, 1060-2; 3r, 1081; r.a., 1095 

Canada Business Corporations C-29. Ir, 472; 2r, 489-98; ref to com, 498; rep with amdts, 666-71, 685; 3r, 
685; Commons concurrence in Senate amdts, 712; r.a., 731 


Canada Pension Plan C-22. 


r.a., 314 
Canadian Radio-Television and Telecommunications Commission C-5. Ir, 803; 2r, 829-32, 841-3, 849-51; 
ref to com, 851; rep without amdt, 998; 3r, 1007; r.a., 1095 
Canadian Sovereignty Symbol C-373. Ir, 663; 2r, 685-8, 709; 3r, 714; r.a., 731 
Canadian Wheat Board, see Wheat Board 


Ir, 402; 2r, 424-5, 440-1, 444-6; 3r, 446; r.a., 467 

Ir, 703; 2r, 703-07, 715-23; 3r, 733-6; r.a., 740 

lr, 707; 2r, 707-08, 736-9; 3r, 739; r.a., 740 

TrlOST 2129-325 T 33 tall se 

iitwlov lr, 1602215 or, l6loara. Lole, 

Ir, 1954; 2r, 1972-3, 1976-82; 3r, 1982-4; r.a., 2002 
Ir, 1965-6; 2r, 1972-3, 1984-91; 3r, 1991-2; r.a., 2002 
Ir, 2252; 2r, 2259, 2286-8; 3r, 2288; r.a., 2301 

Ir, 22523 21, 2259; 3r, 2267-94 nat 230) 

Ir, 280; 2r, 303-04; 3r, 307; r.a., 314 


Ir, 242; 2r, 249-52, 277-9; ref to com, 279; rep without amdt, 300; 3r, 307; 
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Citizenship C-20. 1r, 2058; 2r, 2071-5, 2077-9, 2087-96; ref to com, 2096; rep without amdt, 2242; m for 
3r, 2264-5, m in amdt, 2265-7, 2279-86, 2289, m in amdt neg, 2289-90, debate on 3r cont, 
2290-3, 2309-13, 2323-4, 2336-7, 2348-50; m in amdt that bill be ref back to com, neg, 2350; 3r, 
2350; r.a., 2450 

Civil Service Insurance C-26. Ilr, 712; 2r, 766-7, 770; 3r, 775; r.a., 832 

Combines Investigation C-2. Ir, 1283; 2r, 1293-6, 1308-12; ref to com, 1312; rep without amdt but with 
observations, 1571, 1589-95; 3r, 1598; r.a., 1617 

Compensation for Former Prisoners of War C-92. Ir, 2014; 2r, 2038-43; 3r, 2043; r.a., 2096 

Criminal Code (the National Flag of Canada) C-223. Ir, 663; 2r, 710-11; m for 3r, 714-15, 740; m in 
amdt that bill be ref to com, agreed, 740 

Criminal Law Amendment (No. 1) 1975 C-71. Ir, 1714; 2r, 1730-3, 1742-7, 1766-70, 1772-6; ref to com, 
1776; rep with amdts, 1867-8, 1884-6; m for 3r, 1893, m in amdt, 1893-9, m in amdt to amdt, 
1899-1900, neg, m for 3r as amended, 1900, 1903-06, further amdt, 1906-0 neg, 1908; 3r, 
1908; Commons agreement in Senate amdts, 1974; r.a., 2002 

Criminal Law Amendment (No. 2) 1976 C-84. 1r, 2386; 2r, 2386-9; m re disposition of 3r and passage of 
bill, 2407; 2r cont, 2407-42; question re voting procedure, 2444; 2r cont, 2444-5(; 3r, 2450; r.a., 
2450 

Cultural Property Export and Import C-33. Ir, 712; 2r, 761-6, 768-70, 797-800, 810-13; r2f to com, 813; 
rep with amdts, 848, 908-09; m in amdt adopted, 909-11; 3r, 912; Commons. concurrence in 
Senate amdts, 1005; r.a., 1095 

Customs Tariff (No. 1) C-27. Ir, 242; 2r, 262-3, 270-1; ref to com, 271; rep without amdt, 282; 3r, 291; 
Ta Loe 

Customs Tariff (No. 2) C-39. Ir, 472; 2r, 484-5, 486-9; ref to com, 489; rep without amdt, 499; 3r, 508, 
514-16; r.a., 581 

Customs Tariff (No. 3) C-67. Ir, 1197; 2r, 1209-10, 1214-15; 3r, 1215; r.a., 1281 

Electoral Boundaries Readjustment No. 1 C-214. Ir, 325; 2r, 377-8; 3r, 382; r.a., 397 

Electoral Boundaries Readjustment No. 2 C-370. Ir, 514; 2r, 526-8, 536-7; ref to com, 537; rep without 
amdt, 555; 3r. 564; r.a., 581 

Electoral Boundaries Readjustment (Berthier) C-365. 1r, 564; 2r, 602-03; 3r, 606; r.a., 656 

Electoral Boundaries Readjustment (Bruce) C-228. 1r, 583; 2r, 601; 3r, 606; r.a., 656 

Electoral Boundaries Readjustment (Lafontaine) C-229. 1r, 583; 2r, 601-02; 3r, 606; r.a., 656 

Environmental Contaminants C-25. Ir, 1348; 2r, 1371-2, 1403-04; ref to com, 1404; rep without amdt, 
1437; 3r, 1446; r.a., 1476 

Excise Tax C-66. Ir, 1265; 2r, 1267-78; ref to com, 1278; rep without amdt, 1278; 3r, 1278-80; r.a., 1281 

Excise Tax and Excise C-40. Ir, 279; 2r, 499-501, 519-20; ref to com, 521; rep without amdt, 570; com 
observations re unlicensed whosesalers, 570; 3r, 570-3; r.a., 581 

Export Development C-9. Ir, 459; 2r, 459-64; 3r, 464; r.a., 467 

Farm Credit C-34. Ir, 781; 2r, 788-91, 796-7, 803-07; ref to com, 807; rep with amdt and recommenda- 
tions, 847-8, 863-5, 880, m in amdt, 880-2, point of order re amdt, Speaker’s ruling reserved, 
882-8, Speaker’s ruling on point of order, 889-90, m for adoption of rep continued, 890-2, m in 
amdt adopted, 892, main m as amended agreed and rep adopted, 892; 3r, 893; r.a., 899 

Federal Business Development Bank C-14. Ir, 348; 2r, 366-71, 417-18; ref to com, 418; rep without amdt, 
426; 3r, 444; r.a., 467 

Federal-Provincial Fiscal Arrangements C-57. Ir, 1136; 2r, 1175-8, 1180-8; ref to com, 1188; rep without 
amdt, 1197; 3r, 1214; r.a., 1281 

Fire Losses Replacement Account C-18. Ir, 325; 2r, 338, 353; 3r, 366; r.a., 397 

Fort-Falls Bridge Authority C-367. Ir, 781; 2r, 855-6; 3r, 867; r.a., 899 

Government Annuities Improvement C-75. Ir, 1618; 2r, 1628-30, 1640-1; ref to com, 1641; rep without 
amdt, 1649; 3r, 1706; r.a., 1712 

Halifax Relief Commission Pension Continuation C-78. 1r, 1714; 2r, 1717-18, 1721-3; 3r, 1730; r.a., 1792 

Income Tax (No. 1) C-49. Ir, 583; 2r, 606-14, 616-21, 627-40; ref to com, 640; rep without amdt, 645; m 
for 3r, 645-9; m in amdt, neg, 649-56; 3r, 656; r.a., 656 
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Income Tax (No. 2) C-65. Ir, 1403; 2r, 1417-22, 1439-42; ref to com, 1442; rep without amdt, 1454; 3r, 
1459; r.a., 1476 

Income Tax (No. 3) C-58. Ir, 1792; 2r, 1836-45, 1848, 1862-6, 1869-73, 1881-3, 1908-10, 1925-9, 1931-3, 
1938-46, 1955-8, 1992-2002, 2004-06, 2014-15, 2024-33; ref to com, 2033; rep with amdts, 
2252-5, 2269-75, 2293-2301, 2313-15, 2325-30, 2337, m to ref rep back to com, 2337, agreed, 
2338; further rep of com without amdt, 2389-98, 2401-05; 3r, 2398-2400; r.a., 2450 

Indian Oil and Gas C-15. Ir, 325; 2r, 337-8, 351-3; ref to com, 353; rep without amdt, 402; 3r, 426; r.a., 
467 

Judges Act and Certain Acts related to the Supreme Courts of Newfoundland and Prince Edward Island 
C-47. Ir, 1005; 2r, 1040-3, 1051-3; ref to com, 1053; rep without amdt, 1066; 3r, 1080; r.a., 
1095 

King George V Cancer Fund Winding-Up C-76. Ir, 1467; 2r, 1480-3; 3r, 1486; r.a., 1617 

Law Reform Commission C-43. Ir, 583; 2r, 624-5, 643-4, 660-1; ref to com, 661; rep without amdt, 759; 
3r, 768; r.a., 832 

Lieutenant Governors Superannuation C-23. Ir, 1304; 2r, 1337-40; ref to com, 1340; rep without amdts 
but with observations, 1369; 3r, 1370; r.a., 1476 

Medical Care C-68. Ir, 2307; 2r, 2317-18, 2338-44, 2357-9, 2364-6; bill committed to Committee of the 
Whole, Hon. Alan A. Macnaughton in the Chair, Hon. Marc Lalonde, Minister of Health and 
Welfare, taking part in debate, 2366-75; rep without amdt, 2375; 3r, 2378; r.a., 2450 

National Housing (No. 1) C-46. Ir, 742; 2r, 743-8; bill committed to Committee of the Whole, Senator 
Bourget in the Chair, Minister of State for Urban Affairs Hon. B. Danson taking part in debate, 
748-57; rep without amdt, 757; 3r, 757; r.a., 758 

National Housing (No. 2) C-77. Ir, 1667; 2r, 1667-73; bill committed to Committee of the Whole, 
Senator Macnaughton in the Chair, Minister of State for Urban Affairs Hon. B. Danson taking 
part in debate, 1673-81; rep without amdt, 1681; 3r, 1681; r.a., 1712 

Northern Canada Power Commission C-13. Ir, 795; 2r, 807-08, 813-15; ref to com, 815; rep with amdt, 
840, 851; 3r, 855; Commons concurrence in Senate amdt, 1005; r.a., 1095 

Northwest Territories Representation C-51. Ir, 583; 2r, 594-5, 622-3; 3r, 642; r.a., 656 

Ocean Dumping Control C-37. Ir, 1005; 2r, 1038-40, 1049-51; ref to com, 1051; rep without amdt, 1088; 
3r, 1088; r.a., 1096 

Old Age Security, Old Age Assistance C-62. Ir, 1087; 2r, 1101-03, 1123-6; 3r, 1126; r.a., 1134 

Olympic C-63. Ir, 1174; 2r, 1188-90, 1198-1205; ref to com, 1205; rep without amdt, 1211; 3r, 1211; r.a., 
1281 


Petro-Canada C-8. Ir, 1174; 2r, 1178-9, 1215-18; ref to com, 1218; rep without amdt, 1244; 3r, 1251; r.a., 
1281 

Petroleum Administration C-32. Ir. 847; 2r, 861-3, 902-07, 012-16, 925-7, 935-6; ref to com, 936; rep with 
amdts, 981-2, 1002; m to amend French version, 1013; 3r, 1013; Commons concurrence in 
Senate amdts, 1034; r.a., 1095 

Prairie Grain Advance Payments (No. 1) C-10. Ir, 583; 2r, 595-601, 614-15, 621-2; ref to com, 622; rep 
without amdt, 684; 3r, 709; r.a., 731 

Prairie Grain Advance Payments (No. 2) C-53. Ir, 1136; 2r, 1156-7, 1166-8; ref to com, 1168; rep without 
amdt, 1180; 3r, 1198; r.a., 1281 

Public Service Employment, Staff Relations, Superannuation, Interpretation C-38. Ir, 464; 2r, 464-6; 3r, 
466-7; r.a., 467 

Public Service Staff Relations C-70. Ir, 1235; 2r, 1235-7, 1244-6; 3r, 1251; r.a., 1281 

Railway C-48. Ir, 712; 2r, 760-1; ref to com, 761; rep without amdt, 795; 3r, 803; r.a., 832 

Regional Development Incentives C-74. Ir, 1524; 2r, 1601-02, 1619-22; ref to com, 1622; rep without 
amdt, 1639; 3r, 1658-9; r.a., 1712 

Representation 1974 C-36. Ir, 402; 2r, 420-4, 435-40; ref to com, 440; rep without amdt, 443; 3r, 443; r.a., 


St. Lawrence Ports Operations C-59. Ir, 817; 2r, 817-27; 3r, 827; r.a., 832 

Salaries C-24. Ir, 1065; 2r, 1081, 1091-5; 3r, 1095; r.a., 1096 ; 

Senate and House of Commons, Salaries and Parliamentary Secretaries C-44. ir, 847; 2r, 856-61, 868-80; 
3r, 889; r.a., 899 
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Senate and House of Commons, Supplementary Retirements Benefits C-81. 1r, 2177; 2r, 2186-7, 2193-6; 
ref to Committee of the Whole, 2196; considered in Committee of the Whole, Senator 
Macnaughton in the Chair, 2203-07; rep without amdt, 2207; 3r, 2207; r.a., 2207 

Statute Law (Status of Women) 1974 C-16. Ir, 1065; 2r, 1103-07; m to amend French version, 1122-3; 3r, 
1123; Commons concurrence in Senate amdt, 1136; r.a., 1281 

Statute Law (Superannuation) C-52. Ir, 1706; 2r, 1706-11; 3r, 1711; r.a., 1712 

Statute Law (Veterans and Civilian War Allowances) C-4. Ir, 242; 2r, 267-70; ref to com, 270; rep 
without amdt, 272; 3r, 281; r.a., 314 

Statute Law (Veterans and Returned Soldiers’ Insurance) C-86. Ir, 1856; 2r, 1883-4, 1910-11; 3r, 1917; 
r.a., 2002 

Supplementary Borrowing Authority C-80. Ir, 1638; 2r, 1641-4; ref to com, 1644; rep without amdt, 1649; 
3r, 1649-50; r.a., 1712 

Temporary Immigration Security C-85. Ir, 1813; 2r, 1820, 1827-36; ref to com, 1836; rep without amdt, 
1874; 3r, 1893; r.a., 2002 

Two-Price Wheat C-19. Ir, 900; 2r, 928-30, 942-4; ref to com, 944; rep without amdt but with 
recommendations, 1088-90; 3r, 1090; r.a., 1095 

Unemployment Insurance C-69. Ir, 1686; 2r, 1686-95; bill committed to Committee of the Whole, Senator 
Macnaughton in the Chair, Minister of Manpower and Immigration Hon. Robert K. Andras 
taking part in debate, 1695-1700; m to amend clause 6 not carried, 1700, debate cont, 1700-06; 
Sr. 1 ,06sr-ay 172 

West Coast Grain Handling Operations C-12. Ir, 76; 2r, 77-93; 3r, 93-94; r.a., 95 

West Coast Ports Operations 1975 C-56. Ir, 723; 2r, 724-30; 3r, 730; r.a., 731 

Western Grain Stabilization C-41. Ir, 1714; 2r, 1723-6, 1735-8; ref to com, 1738; rep without amdt, 1756; 
3r- 17663 tare 1792 

Wheat Board (No. 2) C-88. Ir, 2260; 2r, 2315-17, 2330-3; ref to com, 2333; rep without amdt, 2356; 3r, 
2356-7; r.a., 2450 


Bills, Public, Senate 

Aeronautics S-34. Ir, 2103; 2r, 2124-5, 2130-2; ref to com, 2132; rep without amdt, 2141; 3r, 2141; r.a., 
2207 

Aircraft Registry S-5. Ir, 12; 2r, 172-4; ref to com, 174; rep with recommendation that bill be not 
proceeded with, 980-1, 999-1002; bill removed from Order Paper, 1002 

Alberta-British Columbia Boundary S-13. 1r, 136; 2r, 219, 223-5; 3r, 225; Commons amdt, 326, concurred 
in, 336</° f.a., 391 

Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation S-27. Ir, 1034; 2r, 1062, 1067; 3r, 1080; r.a., 1617 

Canadian Wheat Board, see Wheat Board 

Criminal Code (commutation of death sentence) S-21. Ir, 443; 2r, 528-31, 557-62, 574-5, 587-91, 658-60, 
688-92, 937-40; m in amdt that subject matter be ref to Legal and Constitutional Affairs 
Committee, 940-1, 974-5, 982-3, Order stands, 1157-8, 1168-9, 1459-60, Order discharged and 
bill withdrawn, 1733 

Criminal Code (control of weapons and firearms) S-14. Ir, 193; 2r, 293-5; ref to com, 295 

Customs S-4. Ir, 12; 2r, 131, 167-9; ref to com, 169; rep without amdt, 213; 3r, 222; r.a., 314 : 

Explosives S-17. 1r, 243; 2r, 263-4, 271-2; ref to com, 272; rep without amdt, 280; 3r, 291; r.a., 1134 

Federal Trust Companies and Loan Companies S-7. Ir, 47; 2r, 100-03; ref to com, 107; rep without amdt, 
160; 3r, 180; r.a., 314 

Feeds S-10. Ir, 47; 2r, 129-31, 157-9, 161-2; ref to com, 162; rep with amdts, 584-6, 592; 3r, 594; 
Commons amdts, 1467, 1480, 1485-6, ref to com, 1635-7; rep that Commons amdt be concurred 
in with substitution of one amdt, 1650-3, 1660-1; Commons concurrence in Senate amdt, 1974; 
r.a., 2002 

Food and Drugs, Narcotic Control and Criminal Code S-19. Ir, 300; 2r, 354-62, 366-8, 374-5, 382-5, 
402-06, 446-54, 456; ref to com, 456; rep with amdts, 969-71, 983, 1007-10; m to amend com 
rep, 1010-11, 1014-21, 1023-30, neg, 1030-1, debate on rep cont, 1031-3, 1036-8, 1046-9, rep 
adopted, 1049, m for 3r, 1066; m to amend sec. | of bill, 1066, 1074-5, agreed, 1075; m for 3r 
cont, 1075-6; m that bill be not proceeded with, 1076-7, neg, 1078; m for 3r cont, 1078-80 3r, 
1080 
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Immigration S-12. Ir, 136; 2r, 164-7, 194-8, 213-19, 222-3, 230-3; ref to com, 233; rep without amdt, 239; 
3r, 244-5; r.a., 397 

Income Tax Conventions S-32. Ir, 1777; 2r, 1789-90, 1793-8; ref to com, 1798; rep without amdt, 1867; 
3r, 1881; Commons amdts, 2236-7, 2244; r.a., 2301 

Industry, Trade and Commerce Department S-15. Ir, 243; 2r, 272-4, 281, 304-6; ref to com, 306; rep with 
amdts, 348-9, 368; 3r, 373, 398-400; r.a., 1134 

Motor Vehicle Tire Safety S-8. Ir, 47; 2r, 125-6, 149-52; 3r, 161; Commons amdts, 2058, 2066-8; r.a., 
2096 

National Defence and Criminal Code (total abolition of capital punishment) S-23. Ir, 643; 2r, 800-02, 
833-6, 840-1, 893-6, Order stands, 1168, 1297-8, 1459, 1816-17, 1848-9 

Privileges and Immunities (International Organizations) S-25. Ir, 934; 2r, 957-8; 3r, 973; r.a., 1281 

Proprietary or Patent Medicine, Trade Marks (No.1) S-9. Ir, 47; 2r, 126-8, 155-7; ref to com, 157; rep 
with amdt, 240, 245; 3r, 245; r.a., 832 

Proprietary or Patent Medicine, Trade Marks (No.2) S-35. 11, 2103; 2r, 2125-6, 2132; 3r, 2144; r.a., 2207 

Quarantine S-31. 1r, 1763; 2r, 1778-80, 1785-7, 1788; ref to com, 1788; rep without amdt, 1874; 3r, 1893; 
r.a., 2096 

Railways S-1 (pro forma). Ir, 7 

Senate (Intersessional Authority) S-22. 1r, 505; 2r, 576-7, 770-3, 815-16; ref to com, 816 

Statute Revision S-3. Ir, 12; 2r, 128-9, 159; ref to com, 159; rep without amdt, 243; 3r, 253; r.a., 467 

Statutes of Canada (to revise references to Court of Queen’s Bench of Quebec) S-16. Ir, 243; 2r, 274-7, 
291-3; 3r, 301; r.a., 467 

Supreme Court S-2. Ir, 12; 2r, 103-06, 153-5, 162-4; ref to com, 164; rep without amdt, 243; 3r, 253; r.a., 
467 

Teleglobe Canada, see Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation S-27 

Territorial Lands S-20. 11, 326; 2r, 371-2, 375-7; ref to com, 377;rep with amdt, 579; 3r, 579; r.a., 1095 

Wheat Board S-6. Ir, 12; 2r, 106-07, 169-72; ref to com, 172; rep without amdt, 255; 3r, 265-7; r.a., 656 


Blois, Hon. Fred M. 


Identity cards for senators, 179-80 


Bonnell, Hon. M. Lorne 


Address in reply to Speech from the Throne, 71-75 
Canadian Men’s Curling Championship, congratulations to Newfoundland rink and to Charlottetown rink, 
1889 
Citizenship bill C-20, 2313 
Real Property Act, PEI, 2313 
Commonwealth Parliamentary Association, New Delhi conference, 1495-1500 
Authority and prestige of Parliament, external and internal threats, 1499 
Building of a new international economic order, 1497-8 
Canadian delegation, 1495 
Commonwealth as instrument of social, political and economic transformation, 1499-1500 
Development of Southeast Asia, 1496 
Energy crisis, 1497 
Canadian requirements, imports and exports, 1497 
Environment, control of pollution and protection of wildlife, 1498-9 
Indian Ocean as zone of peace, 1496 
International security in Africa south of the Sahara, 1496-7 
Ministers, Members and Conflicts of Interest, 1499 
Multinational corporations, 1498 
Nuclear energy, 1497, 1499 
Parliament of India, 1495-6 
Prime Minister Indira Gandhi, 1495-6 
Social problems of unemployment, violence, youth unrest and drugs, 1498 
World population growth and food resources, 1497-8 


INDEX a7 
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Felicitations to Madam Speaker and others, 72 
Ferries operating between Prince Edward Island, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Newfoundland, possible 
increase in fares, 1815, 1860, 1861 
Fisheries, tuna research, 73-74; 200 mile limit, 74 
Food and Drugs, Narcotic Control and Criminal Code bill S-19, 446-8, 1019, 1020, 1046, 1078-9 
CMA resolution re non-medical use of cannabis, 447 
Educating of public and youth as to drug danger, 448 
‘Give’, definition of, 1020 
Long-standing effects from use of marihuana, 448 
Misleading newspaper reporting of proceedings on bill, 1046 
National Organization for Reform of Marihuana Laws (US), 447 
Penalties for drug convictions, 447 
Forestry, devastation in Eastern Canada by Spruce budworm, 1162-3 
Prince Edward Island, 1162 
_ Wildlife affected by forest conditions, 1162 
Inflation, 72-74 
Commodity prices, 72 
Petroleum costs, 72 
Population control, 72 
Matheson, Hon. Alexander W., the late, former Premier of Prince Edward Island, 1861-2 
National Anthem, 74 
Proprietary or Patent Medicine, Trade Marks bill (No. 1) S-9, 126-7, 128 
Authority for making regulations, 128 
Certificates of registration, 127 
False advertising, 128 
Proprietary division of food and drug regulations, 127 
Quality, manufacture, safety and effectiveness of proprietary medicines, regulations re, 127 
Regional economic expansion, 74 
Senate reform 


Committee work, 74-75 
Term of appointment, 75 
Trans-Canada highway, maintenance cost subsidies, Newfoundland and Prince Edward Island, 1903, 1922 
Transportation 
Air service, PEI, 73 
British North America Act as it pertains to transportation, 2049-54, 2070 
Prince Edward Island 
Background of ferry services to PEI, NB and NS, 2050-1 
CNR and Canadian Brotherhood of Transport and General Workers, labour disputes, 2053-4 
Charlottetown Guardian article re statements of Highways Minister, 2053 
Excerpt from BNA Act re provisions relating to PEI services to be assumed by federal government, 
2049-50 
Ferry services of Albert, Northern Light and Stanley. 2150 
Marine East Coast Co-ordinating Committee, 2050, 2054 
National transportation policy, 2053 
Potatoes, transportation by truck and resulting highway and marketing costs, 2052 
Railway traffic provisions, 2051-2 
CNR discontinuance of passenger service, 2052 
Transportation rates for passengers, vehicles and freight, 2051 
Federal government responsibility for increases, 2051 
Unemployment insurance, 74 
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Boucher, Hon. William A. (Deceased June 23/76) 
Tributes, 2251-2 


Bourget, Hon. Maurice, P.C. 
Aircraft Registry bill S-5, 980-1, 990-7, 1002 
Transport and Communications Committee report, 980-1 
Correspondence between Committee and provincial attorneys general and certain federal depts., 
990-7 
Federal-provincial conferences, lack of, 1002 
Appropriation bill No. 2, 1976 C-91, 1986 
Canada Year Book, 1822 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, TV program ‘Les Beaux Dimanches’, 1099, 1118-20 
Council of Europe, Parliamentary Assembly, Strasbourg conference, 1431-4 
Economic and cultural development (OECD), 1431 
Economic disruptions and difficulties, 1432 
Energy resources, 1432-3 
European shipping policy, 1433 
International investment, 1432 
International relations, 1433 
Policies for non-inflationary recovery, 1432 
Relations with underdeveloped countries, 1432, 1433 
Trade pledge, 1432 
World economic interdependence, 1432 
Criminal Law Amendment bill (No. 2) C-84, 2417-18 
Deterrent aspect, 2417 
Gallup poll, 2418 
Hoover, J. Edgar, excerpt from letter sent to officers of FBI, 2417 
Law and order, respect for, 2417 
Estimates 
Olympic Games deficit, 1986 
European Parliament, 331-3 
Energy resources, 332 
Excerpts from Foreign Affairs Committee report, 332-3 
Trade and investment relationships, 332 
Lieutenant Governors Superannuation bill C-23, 1337-8, 1339-40 
Contribution rate, 1338 
Lieutenant governors not included, 1338 
Pension at 65 years of age or upon becoming disabled, 1338 
National Housing bill (No. 1) C-46, 748-67 (Chairman, Committee of the Whole) 
National Housing bill (No. 2) C-77, 1678 
Appraisal of housing costs in various areas, 1678 
Northern Canada Power Commission bill C-13, 807-09, 814-15 
Commission members, functions and jurisdiction, 808, 814 
Construction of transmission network, 808 
Employment of native people, 808 
Expenditures over $50,000, approval of Governor in Council for, 815 
Financial records and procedures, maintenance of, 809 
Operating budget, 808, 809 
Ownership of northern generating power, 808 
Power rates and terms of crown loans, 808, 809 
Rules and Orders Committee 
Powers and duties of committees, 1425 
Sub-committee to coordinate scheduling of meetings of committees, 828-9, 1091 
Members, 924 
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Bourget, Hon. Maurice, P.C. - Concluded 


Senate business, 924, 1880, 1916, 2044, 2121 
Speaker pro tem, 382, 396, 1395, 2176, 2361 


Bourque, Hon. Romuald (Deceased August 14, 1974) 
Tributes, 11-12 


British Columbia 
Alaska Boundary Treaty of 1825, 100th anniversary of establishment of Canada’s western boundaries, 578 
Alberta-British Columbia boundary, 136, 219, 223-5 
Food retailing industry salaries, 879 
Habitat, United Nations Conference on Human Settlements, 1959-64, 2199-2200, 2278-9 
Immigration problems in Vancouver and other Canadian cities, deportees returning illegally, 166-7 
Marine safety, B.C. fisheries, 1814-15, 1860 
Parliamentarians visit to Senate, 1087 
Strike legislation, 1326-7 
Labour movement reaction, 1327-8 
Supermarkets, 1327; Canada Safeway, 1327 
Victoria Legislative Assembly representative Mr. William Templeton, visitor to Senate, 854 


British Columbia Telephone Company bill S-11. 1r, 99; 2r, 132-4; ref to com, 134; rep without amdt, 178; 3r, 
194; Commons amdt, 325, concurred in, 338; r.a., 397 


British North America Act 
Transportation, BNA Act as it pertains to, 2049-54, 2063-6, 2070, 2115-18, 2196-8, 2211-12, 2217-21, 
2333-4 


See Transportation 


British North America Acts 1867 to 1975 (appointment of senators for NWT and Yukon) 
Commons representation in Territories, 1060 
Jurisdiction of Parliament in Senate appointments, 1061 
Manitoba and other provinces, Senate representation (1886), 1061 
Native representation, 1061 
Ombudsman for territories, 1060 
Property qualification, 1060 
Residence requirement, 1054 
Senate reform, 1061 
Speakers: Senators 
Forsey, Eugene A., 1061-2 
Grosart, Allister, 1060-1 
Mcllraith, George, 1054 


British North America Acts 1867 to 1975 bill C-3. Ir, 1005; 2r, 1054, 1060-2; 3r, 1081; r.a., 1095 


British Trade Mission 
Montreal office and other offices in Canada, inquiry, Senator Forsey, 206, 252 


Broadcasting 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
Estimates for, 201 
Gerda Munsinger, appearance on television program, 1007, 1013, 1034, 1073, 1239-40, 1256-7, 
1618-19 
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Broadcasting - Concluded 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation - Concluded 
Remembrance Day program, 257 
TV program ‘Les Beaux Dimanches’, 225-6, 1099, 1118-20, 1127-9 
Canadian Radio-Television and Telecommunications Commission, 803, 829-32, 841-3, 849-51, 998, 1007, 
1095 
Canadian Television news report on death of Viateur Ethier and misrepresentation as member of Conserva- 
tive Party, 1241 
Commercial advertising by Guaranty Trust, use of picture of Parliament Buildings, 556 
References to Newfoundland by CTV, question of privilege, 2215-16 
Televising of proceedings of Legal and Constitutional Affairs Committee, 509-14, 521-3, 543-54 
Television and radio coverage of Senate and committee proceedings, 1365-6 
See Income Tax bill (No. 3) C-58 


Buckwold, Hon. Sidney L. 


Aeronautics bill S-34, 2125 
Agricultural Products Cooperative Marketing bill C-21, 1630-1 
Bank loans for initial payments, processing, selling costs, 1631 
Food production for foreign aid, 1630 
Marketing, 1630-1 
Ontario wheat producers problems, 1631 
Stabilization of agricultural industry, 1630 
Tobacco industry, government payment re, 1631 
Appropriation bill No. 3, 1974 C-31, 202-03 
Canadian Men’s Curling Championship, congratulations to Newfoundland rink, 1889 
Citizenship bill C-20, 2075 
Criminal Code (commutation of death sentence) bill S-21, 559-60 
Conviction of innocent person, 559-60 
Resolution of the Senate re present law, suggestion, 560 
Criminal Law Amendment bill C-71, 1898 
Employer-Employee Relations in the Public Service, 1799-1812 
Casual employees, 1811-12 
Classification, 1806 
Collective bargaining in the Public Service, facts and figures, 1801 
Designated employees, 1802-04 
Incompetence and incapacity, disciplinary action, 1810-11 
Interim report, 1799 
Managerial and confidential exclusions, 1810 
Maximum penalties for unlawful activity, 1805-06 
Pay research in collective bargaining, 1808-10 
Prosecution of offences under the act, 1804-05 
Public interest in Public Service bargaining, 1801-02 
Public Service Employment Act, 1800-01 
Scope and limitations of committee’s investigations, 1799-1800 
Technological change and long-term layoff, 1807-08 
Union voting procedures, 1811 
Employer-Employee Relations in the Public Service, Special Joint Committee 
Availability of draft report to press, 1755-6 
Reports 
First report, terms of reference, 255 
Second report, tabled in Commons Nov. 26/74 
Third report, 998-9; recommendation to establish permanent Staff Relations Board, 998; workload 
of present Board, 999 
Fourth report re Public Service Staff Relations bill C-70, rep without amdt, 1211 
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Buckwold, Hon. Sidney L. - Continued 


Employer-Employee Relations in the Public Service - Concluded 
Reports - Concluded 
Fifth report, Superannuation bill C-52, rep with amdts, 1545-7 
Sixth report tabled and printed as appendix, 1793, 1799-1812 
Statute Law (Superannuation) bill C-52, ref to com, 1442 


Estimates 


Energy, Mines and Resources, 203 
Wheat, two-price system, 203 
Excise Tax and Excise bill C-40, 572, 573 
Unlicensed wholesalers, 572, 573 
Farm Credit bill C-34, 806, 865 
Age limit, 865 
Comments of Chairman of Farm Credit Corp., 865 
Food and Drugs, Narcotic Control and Criminal Code bill S-19, 1079 
Forestry, devastation in Eastern Canada by Spruce budworm, 1169, 1170 
Provincial efforts to alleviate problem, question of, 1169, 1170 
Habitat, United Nations Conference on Human Settlements, report of Canadian National Committee, 
1959-64, 2200 
Immigration bill S-12, 165-6 
Income Tax bill (No. 1) C-49, 613 
Income Tax bill (No. 3) C-58, 2328-30 
Broadcasting, 2329; CRTC, 2329 
Canada-US relations, 2328-9 
Principle of bill, definition of, 2328 
‘Substantially the same’, 2329 
Time magazine, 2328-9 
Insulin, production of, 100, 110-11 
Inter-Parliamentary Union, Columbo, Sri Lanka conference, 988 
Aid to developing countries, 988; Sri Lanka and Pakistan, 988 
Birth control, 988 
Education and training in resource development, 988 
King George V Cancer Fund Winding-Up bill C-76, 1483 
National Housing bill (No. 1) C-46, 747-8, 749, 754, 755 
Building materials tax, 747-8 
Forgiveness provision for municipalities, 747 
Housing starts, 747 
Interest charges, 747 
Registered Home Ownership Program, 747 
Rental housing projects, 754 
Sewage treatment plants and trunk storm sewer systems, 747 
US program for income tax deductions of interest and municipal taxes, 748 
Olympic bill C-63, 1190 
Post Office, strike of Canadian Union of Postal Workers, 1429 
Prairie Grain Advance Payments bill C-10, 599, 600 
Labour problems and effect on wheat and farm industries, 600 
Proprietary or Patent Medicine, Trade Marks bill S-9, 127, 128 
Public Service Staff Relations bill C-70, 1235-7, 1245-6 
Apolitical aspect of board appointments, 1236 
Authority of chairman to appoint outside arbitrator, 1237 
Backlog of work of board, 1236-7 
Board composition and responsibilities, 1236-7, 1246-7 
Term of office, 1246-7 
Finkleman report, 1235-6 
Topics involving committee recommendations, 1235 
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Buckwold, Hon. Sydney L. - Concluded 
Representation bill C-36, 438 
Russia-Canada hockey series, 59 
St. Lawrence Ports Operations bill C-59, 823-4 
Labour unrest, 823-4 
Wage settlements and controls, 824 
Secrecy in government, discussion of TV program re committee involved in, 1349 
Senate business, 1090, 1879-80 
Televising of committee proceedings, 550-1 
Temporary Immigration Security bill C-85, 1831, 1832 
Territorial Lands bill S-20, 371-2 
Conflict of interest, 372 
Transportation 
BNA Act provisions relating to transportation, 2219, 2220 
Saskatchewan, inquiry re rail abandonment, 2220 
United Nations Congress on Crime Prevention, status of Palestinian Liberation Organization 
as participants, 1238, see also 1242-4, 1248-9 
Western Grain Stabilization bill C-41, 1725, 1726 
Wheat Board bill S-6, 106-07, 172 
Distribution of balance in wheat account, 107 
Grain prices, 107 
Initial prices, 107 
Operations of Board, 172 


Budget speech 


Accommodation for senators in Commons gallery, 255, 1087, 2150 
Date of presentation, question, 161 


Bulgaria 
President of the General Assembly and His Excellency the Ambassador, visitors to Senate, 124 


Burchill, Hon. G. Percival 


Address in reply to Speech from the Throne, 122 
Air Canada service Fredericton-Oitawa, 854-5, 867 
Canadian economy 
Attack on Inflation —- a program of national action, 1330 
Citizenship bill C-20, 2075 
Criminal Law Amendment bill C-71, 1746 
Forestry, devastation in Eastern Canada by Spruce budworm, 1158-9, 1816 
Cost-sharing of insecticide spraying, 1158-9 
Damaging side effects of chemicals, 1159 
Excerpt from paper prepared by director of Maritime Forest Research Centre, 1158 
Federal-provincial plans for assistance, 1816 
New Brunswick dependence on forest industry, 1158 
Newspaper headlines re lack of federal assistance, 1158 
Income Tax Conventions bill S-32, 1796 
Lumber industry, New Brunswick, effect of inflation on, 122 
Medical Care bill C-68, 2358-9 
Nursing homes, 2358-9; NB, 2358-9 
Transportation 
BNA Act as it pertains to transportation, 2221 
Intercolonial railway, 2221 
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Business corporations 
Canada Business Corporations, 472, 489-98, 666-71, 685, 712, 731 


Cameron, Hon. Donald 


Address in reply to Speech from the Throne, 37-45 
Criminal Code (control of weapons and firearms) bill S-14, 293-5, 480 
Costs of registration system, 294 
Question as to progress of bill in committee, 480 
Resolution of Medicine Hat church re programs of radio, TV, theatre and movies, 294 
Statistics on crime and gun accidents in Canada and US, 294, 295 
Felicitations to Madam Speaker and others, 37 
Industry, Canadian textile problems, value of suits or suiting materials imported, 901, 934 
Labour defiance of court orders, 2237 
Mexico, visit of Canadian Parliamentarians, 930-3 
Agriculture, 931, 932 
Banff School of Advanced Management, visit to Mexico and other countries, 930-1 
Exchange visits of parliamentarians and businessmen, 932-3 
Housing, 931 
Industrial development, 931, 932 
Tourism, 931-2 
Northland Bank bill C-1002, 1598-9 
Post Office, strike of Canadian Union of Postal Workers, 1409, 1410 
Resource development, 38 
Televising of committee proceedings, 554 
Transportation, 38-45 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 38-45 
Canadian Pacific: A Brief History, by J. L. McDougall, 40-41 
Canadian Transportation and Distribution, excerpt from magazine re freight policy, 43 
Construction costs of railway, 38 
Crowsnest Pass, 41-42 
Globe and Mail articles re CPR, 43, 44 
Hudson’s Bay Company, 39 
Income from oil, gas, minerals, real estate and related operations, 40-41 
Integration of CNR and CPR, 43-44 
Land grants and sales, 39-42 
Marathon Realty, CPR subsidiary, 39 
Tax and land concessions, 38-39 
The CPR: A Century of Corporate Welfare, by Robert Chodos, 38-39, 40 


Canada business corporations 
Administrative discretion, 494 
Amalgamations, 492-3; Black & Decker case, 492-3 
Amending of bylaws and submitting of proposals by shareholders, 491 
Business corporations incorporated for objects other than provincial, 669 
Complaints re mishandling of business, 492 
Directors, 492, 493-4, 668-9, 670-1 
Energy Board, 685 
Failure to file documents, penalty for, 669 
Inspection of records and shareholders’ lists, 669 
Liability of directors, 669 
Ontario Corporations Act, 493, 495, 496 
Pipeline construction application, amdt re definition of ‘company’, 670 
Proposals for New Business Corporations Law for Canada, report of task force, 490 
Registration of corporations, 490 
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Canada business corporations - Concluded 


Reorganization of companies, 669-70 
Senate committee recommendations (1970), 490, 685 
Shares and dividends, 491, 492, 496 
Voting trust agreements, 492 
Witnesses from government and private industry, 670 
Speakers: Senators 
Flynn, Jacques, 685 
Hayden, Salter A., 489-93, 498, 666-71 
Walker, David J., 494-7 


Canada Business Corporations bill C-29. 1r, 472; 2r, 489-98; ref to com, 498; rep with amdts, 666-71, 685; 3r, 
685; Commons concurrence in Senate amdts, 712; r.a., 731 


Canada pension plan 

Applications and payments, retroactive clause, 277-8 
Assignment or attachment of benefits, 278 
Drop-out provision, 249 
Employment by country other than Canada, 250-1 
Income Security for Canadians, White Paper on, 250 
Male and female contributors, equalization of benefits, 250 
Pensionable earnings and exemption, 251 
Religious sects exempt from contributions, 250, 278 
Self-employed persons, 251 
Social Security in Canada, Working Paper on, 250 
Speakers: Senators 

Carter, Chesley W., 249-52, 278-9 

Macdonald, John M., 277-8 


Canada Pension Plan bill C-22. 1r, 242; 2r, 249-52, 277-9; ref to com, 279; rep without amdt, 300; 3r, 307; r.a., 
314 


Canada-United States Inter-Parliamentary Group, Florida meeting, 2221-2, 2224-33 


Agenda, 2224 
Canada-US relations, 2222 
Canadian Centennial coins, presentation to US delegates, 2222 
Committee I, 2224, 2225 
Canadian cultural legislation and regulations, 2227 
Eastport, 2226 
Flathead River, 2225-6 
Garrison Diversion project, 2225 
Great Lakes Water Quality Agreement, 2225 
Law of the Sea, 2226-7 
Richelieu-Lake Champlain, 2225 
Skagit, 2226 
Water boundaries, 2226 
West Coast pollution, 2226 
Committee II, 2224, 2227-30 
Anti-inflation program, 2228 
Canada-US automotive agreement, 2227-8 
Canadian cultural legislation and regulations, 2229-30 
Controls on trade with Cuba, 2229 
Extension to Canada of US restrictions on political contributions, 2230 
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Canada-United States Inter-Parliamentary Group, Florida meeting - Concluded 
Committee II - Concluded 
Foreign Investment Review Act, 2229 
Multi-lateral trade negotiations, 2230 
Saskatchewan takeover of potash companies, 2228-9 
Trans-Border economic issues, 2227 
US dumping charges and countervailing duties, 2228 
Committee III, 2230-2 
Agriculture, 2232 
Energy, 2222, 2230-2 
Plenary meeting, 2232 
Speaker: Senator 


Macnaughton, Alan A., 2221-2, 2224-33 


Canada-United States Inter-Parliamentary Group, Quebec meeting, 1137-43, 1144-55 
Committees and members of, 1138 
Delegates, 1138 
Designation of meeting places and timetables, 1138 
Energy resources, 1141-2 
Athabaska tar sands and Colorado oil shale, 1141 
Coal reserves, 1141 
Nuclear energy, 1142 
Prices, 1141; controversy re, 1141 
Shortfall in deliveries to US, 1141 
Solar and geothermal energy, harnessing of tides, heat pumps, 1142 
Excerpt from speech by Prime Minister Trudeau, 1140 
Excerpt from speech by US Deputy Secretary of State, 1140 
Reform of Canadian section of Group, 1137-40 
Trans-border problems, 1139 
US Congress contacts, importance of, 1139-40 
Speakers: Senators 
Macnaughton, Alan A., 1137-40 
van Roggen, George C., 1140-3 


Canada-United States relations, 66-68, 71, 227-9 
Communications between Canada and US, newspaper article re, 2192-3, 2377-8 
Foreign Affairs Committee authorized to report on, 227-9; committee authorized to publish and distribute 
Vol. I of report, 1653; report tabled, 1716 
Questions re, 1625-7 
Report of Foreign Affairs Committee, 1747-50 
Changing concepts of the relationship, 1748 
Current problems, 1748 
Information program, 1749 
Inter-Parliamentary Group meetings, 1749 
Legislative channels and contacts, 1748-9 
Statistical comparisons on trade, 1749 
The Institutional Framework for the Relationship, Vol. I of report, 1747-8 
Trade relations, 1748 
Tributes to committee members, witnesses and staff, 1750 
Unofficial meeting of US Ambassador with media representatives in Ottawa, 1626 


Canada Year Book, 1821-3 
Delays in publishing of, 1822 
Translation of, 1822 
Updating of charts, data, statistics, etc., 1821 
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Canadian Armed Forces 
Casualties in defence of France in World War I and World War II, 1417 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
Estimates for, 201 
Operating expenditures, capital expenditures, Summer Olympics, 201 
Munsinger, Gerda, appearance on television program, 1007, 1013, 1034, 1073, 1239-40, 1256-7, 1618-19 
Profane language used on TV programs, 1128 
Report of La Presse article re alleged statement by Senator Lamontagne, question of privilege, 1165-6 
Role of CBC and CRTC administration, 1128 
Saint-Jean-Baptiste Day program, 1128 
TV program ‘Les Beaux Dimanches’, 225-6, 1099, 1118-20, 1127-9 
Dubious nature of film, with separatist tendencies, 1127 
National unity, depreciating of, 1128 
See Broadcasting 


Canadian coins, reported change in design, 1937, 1955 


Canadian Commercial and Industrial Bank 
See National Commercial Bank of Canada bill S-24, 923, 935-6, 958-62, 973-4, 1057, 1062-3, 1281 


Canadian Council of Christians and Jews 
Brotherhood Week, 542 
Indian and non-Indian children, wilderness camping, 542 
Labour-management conferences, 542 
Religious dialogues, 542 
Student exchange, 542 


Canadian economy 
Attack on Inflation - a program of national action, 1284, 1293, 1298-1303, 1312-14, 1319-30, 1349-53, 
1411-15, 1443-5, 1446-9, 1454-8, 1516 
Anti-Inflation Board, functions and powers, 1301-02, 1314 
BC strike legislation, 1326-7 
Labour movement reaction, 1327-8 
Supermarkets, 1327; Canada Safeway, 1327 
Business groups to be affected, 1300 
CBC News Magazine commentary re financial operations of business groups, 1314 
Consultations with provincial finance and labour ministers, 1303, 1312 
Corporate profits, lack of ceiling on, 1444 
Cost-of-living index (1970-75), 1312-13 
Credibility of government program, question of, 1350-1 
Demands vs productivity, 1350 
Deputy ministers’ salaries, 1314 
Dollar value (1946-75), 1298 
Economic Summit Conference, Canada’s absence from, 1447 
Energy, raising of costs by OPEC nations and effect on Canada’s economy, 1299 
Excerpts from Prime Minister’s speeches re government policies on controls, 1443, 1454-5 
Federal-provincial jurisdiction, 1444 
Federal-provincial leadership, 1374-5 
Financial and monetary policies, 1456 
Government expenditures in federal and provincial areas, 1313-14, 1324-5, 1351-2, 1411, 1412-13, 
1443-4, 1447-8, 1456-7 
Aircraft purchases, 1444 
Bank of Canada building, 1324 


INDEX 


Canadian economy - Continued 
Attack on Inflation - Continued 
Government expenditures - Concluded 
Bilingualism program, 1352 
Consultants’ fees, 1444 
Federal budget deficit, 1447 
Members’ indemnities, 1448 
Microsystems, 1444 
Mirabel Airport, 1314, 1325, 1444 
Olympic entertainment, 1352 
Ontario, 1447 
Pickering Airport, 1325 
Prime Minister’s statement re, 1448 
Public Service, salary increases, 1444 
Salaries of top-level officials, 1352 
Sculptures, 1324-5 
Studies of toilet facilities, offices, industrial plants, etc., 1352 
Translation services, 1352 
UK government budget costs, 1448 
Work force, 1352 
Government role in inflationary trend, 1350 
Gross National Product, 1413, 1443 
Guidelines of White Paper on Attack on Inflation, 1300 
Housing needs, 1301 
Excerpt from statement by minister, 1457 
Industrial profit margin, decrease in, 1413 
Inflation, effects on economy, 1298-9 
Inflation, types of, 1321 
Interest rates, 1313, 1314, 1327-8 
Labour and industry, wage settlements affecting international trade, 1300, 1447 
Labour and management demands, 1293, 1374, 1412, 1414, 1448-9, 1457-8 
Limit of increase for low-income workers, 1327 
Loopholes alleged in program, 1329-30 
Low-income groups, 1313, 1314 
Maximum increase allowable to wage earners and other income groups, 1301 
Members of Parliament salary increases, 1352 
Money supply, increase in, 1323 
No-interest loans to foreign countries, 1314 
Parliamentary and other governmental restraints, 1302, 1312 
Pensioners, 1323 
Prices control vs wages control, 1322, 1457 
Problems of equity in temporary freeze of wages and controls, 1322 
Professional groups, 1301 
Propane and butane industry employee-employer dispute and withdrawal of essential services, 1328 
Psychological reactions to controls, 1350, 1352-3 
Public interpretation of proposals, 1351 
Rectification of disparities between men and women, 1320 
Regional disparities, 1313 
Regulations and other Statutory Instruments Committee, powers of, 1320 
Responsibility of individuals in assessment and carrying out of proposals, 1350 
Restriction, effect on free enterprise, 1457 
Salaries of members of Parliament and executives, objections to, 1325, 1326 
Senate role in attack on inflation, 1322 
Social services, 1324 
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Canadian economy - Concluded 
Attack on Inflation - Concluded 
Solving of inflation by 
Lessening of external pressures involving trading partners, 1353 
Productivity, 1353 
Self-discipline, 1353 
Statement by Prime Minister re right to strike and wages above guidelines, 1293 
Temporary aspect of controls, 1350 
Trade strategies, 1374 
Trades Union Congress of Britain, statement of policy, 1328-9 
US controls, 1329 
Voluntary restraints, 1313 
Wage and price controls, unsatisfactory results of, 1351-2 
US publication re, 1351 
Speakers: Senators 
Asselin, Martial, 1443-5 
Desruisseaux, Paul, 1411-15 
Flynn, Jacques, 1454-8 
Forsey, Eugene A., 1319-26 
Lang, Daniel, 1446-9 
Lawson, Edward M., 1326-30 
Manning, Ernest C., 1349-53 
Perrault, Raymond J., 1293, 1298-1303 
Phillips, Orville H., 1312-14 
Stanbury, Richard J., 1373-5 
See Anti-inflation, 1500-01, 1503-13, 1524-37, 1538-45, 1550-64, 1573-87, 1617, 2076, 2098, 2104-06, 
2111-15, 2133-9, 2141, 2150-1, 2152 


Canadian Film Industry 
Academy award to Crawley Films Ltd., of Ottawa, 2003 


Canadian Labour Congress 
Political affiliation, question re announced objective of CLC to take part in decision-making process relating 
to government policy development, 2153-4 
Possibility of general strike, newspaper report re meeting and proposals for liberal corporatism, 2130 
Salary increases for officers, 2159, 2209-10 


Canadian National Railways 
Cost of construction of tower in Toronto, 2185-6, 2263-4 
Services in Atlantic provinces, 1923-4, 1976 
See Railways 


Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation 
Background of Corporation, 1062 
Change of name to ‘Telegobe Canada’, 1062 
President and chief executive officer, 1062 
Speakers: Senators 
Flynn, Jacques, 1067 
Langlois, Leopold, 1062 


Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation bill S-27. 1r, 1034; 2r, 1062, 1067; 3r, 1080; r.a., 1617 
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Canadian Radio-Television and Telecommunications Commission 


Association of Communications Regulatory Bodies, 842 
Bell Canada applications, 831-2 
Cable television, jurisdiction of, 842, 850 
CTC members and employees, protection re employment, 850 
Communications: Some Federal Proposals, 842-3, 850 
Executive committee, 830 
Head office location, 830 
Matters pending before CTC, 830 
Powers of commission, 830-1 
Provincial and consumer representation on commission, question of, 831 
Provincial consultations and jurisdiction, 841, 849-50 
Renaming of commission, 829 
Responsibility to report to Minister of Communications, 830 
Terms of appt. and qualification of commission members, 830, 831 
Speakers: Senators 
Bélisle, Rhéal, 849-51 
Forsey, Eugene A., 829-32 
Grosart, Allister, 841-3 


Canadian Radio-Television and Telecommunications Commission bill C-5. 1r, 803; 2r, 829-32, 841-3, 849-51; 
ref to com, 851; rep without amdt, 998; 3r, 1007; r.a., 1095 


Canadian sovereignty symbol 


Importation of beavers from US for Grey Owl film, 687-8, 709 
Lord Beaverbrook of New Brunswick, 686 
Non-restriction on commercial use of beaver symbol, 687 
Petitions and communications received to support adoption of beaver symbol, 686-7 
Significance of beaver to Indians, armed forces and areas of national interest, 686 
Speakers: Senators 

Fergusson, Muriel McQueen, 685-8 

Grosart, Allister, 687 

Quart, Josie D., 687 


Canadian Sovereignty Symbol (Beaver, Castor canadensis) bill C-373. 11, 663; 2r, 685-8, 709; 3r, 714; r.a., 731 


Canadian Wheat Board, 12, 106-07, 169-72, 255, 265-7, 656, 2260, 2315-17, 2330-3, 2356-7, 2450 


Adjustment payment to grain producers, 1297 
See Wheat Board bills C-88 and S-6 


Candu reactors 
Sale of Candu reactors to Argentina and Republic of Korea, state of negotiations, 1307, 1319 


Capital punishment 
Commutation of death sentence, 400, 443, 528-31, 557-62, 574-5, 587-91, 658-60, 688-92, 937-41, 974-5, 
982-3, 1157-8, 1168-9 
National Defence and Criminal Code (total abolition of capital punishment), 643, 800-02, 893-6, 1168, 
1297-8, 1459, 1816-18, 1836, 1848-9, 2243-4 
Partial abolition and expiration of trial period, 1656 
See Criminal Code and Criminal Law bills 
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Carter, Hon. Chesley W. 
Address in reply to Speech from the Throne, 116-20 
Aging, the anatomy of Special Senate Committee report, 320-3 
Employment of older people, 322 
Research on social welfare and the aged, 321-2 
Air Canada, service between St. John’s and Ottawa, 508 
Alberta-British Columbia Boundary bill S-13, 326, 336-7 
Anti-Inflation bill C-73, 1575 
Termination clause, 1575 
Canada Pension Plan bill C-22, 249-52, 278-9 
Appeals, 251 
Drop-out provision, 249 
Earnings and retirement test, 251 
Employment by country other than Canada, 250-1 
Income Security for Canadians, White Paper on, 250 
Pensionable earnings and exemption, 251 
Religious sects exempt from contributions, 250 
Self-employed persons, 251 
Social Security in Canada, Working Paper on, 250 
Canadian Men’s Curling Championship, congratulations to Newfoundland rink, 1889 
Compensation for Former Prisoners of War bill C-92, 2038-9, 2042-3 
Compensation as distinct from disability pension, 2038 
Evaders, 2039 
Prisoners of war held by European powers and in Korea, 2039 
Prisoners of war held by Japanese, 2038, 2039, 2043 
Statistics on duration of imprisonments, 2042 
War veterans’ allowance, 2043 
Widows’ allowances, 2038-9, 2042-3 
Crime and violence, 1288-91 
Anatomy of Human Aggression, by Dr. Eric Fromm, 1289 
Causes and Prevention of Violence and Crime, US National Commission on, 1289 
Decline in spiritual values, 1291 
Permissive society, 1290-1 
Wall Street Journal article by Claire Boothe Luce, 1290-1 
Statistics on rape, robberies, murders, male and female offenders, 1289 
Whatever Became of Sin?, by Carl Menninger, 1291 
Crime increase, 117, 118 
Cultural Property Export and Import bill C-33, 848, 908 


Estimates 


Economic development, 190 
Governor General’s warrants, 190 
Gross national product vs government expenditures, 189-90 
Health and welfare, 190 
Increase in estimates (1974-77), 2212 
Loan items in supplementary estimates, precedents, 2258 
Loto Canada, 2238, 2259 
Old age security and guaranteed income supplement payments (1969-77), 2213 
Provincial government expenditures, 2189, 2190, 2213 
Public debt, 190 
Transfer payments, 2213-14 
Estimates and Supplementary Estimates (A), fiscal year ending Mar. 31/75, 136-7, 189-90 
Estimates, fiscal year ending Mar. 31/77, 2182-3, 2189, 2190, 2212-14 
Supplementary (A), 2237-8, 2258 
Felicitations to Madam Speaker and others, 116 


INDEX 


Carter, Hon. Chesley W. - Continued 
Fisheries 


Law of the Sea Conference, 117 
Newfoundland, 117; ice conditions, 117; foreign fishermen inside limit, 117 
Health, Welfare and Science Committee 
Reports 
Crime and violence in contemporary Canadian society, 2242-3 
Cultural Property Export and Import bill C-33, rep with amdts, 848, 908 
Environmental Contaminants bill C-25, rep without amdt, 1437 
Government Annuities Improvement bill C-75, rep without amdt, 1649 
Lieutenant Governors Superannuation bill C-23, rep without amdt but with observations, 1369 
Quarantine bill S-31, rep without amdt, 1874 
Royal Canadian Legion bill C-28, rep without amdt 1211-12 
Helsinki Conference on Security and Co-operation in Europe, 1814 
Income Tax bill (No. 3) C-58, 1872 
Inflation, 116-20 
Cost-push inflation, 119 
Demand-pull inflation, 119 
Food shortage and destitution in eastern countries, 117 
Individual responsibilities, 119-20 
Oil prices, 116 
Structural inflation, 119 
Supply of goods and services, government policies re, 116-17 
World political and economic outlook, 117-18 
Lieutenant Governors Superannuation bill C-23, 1339 
National Defence and Criminal Code (total abolition of capital punishment) bill S-23, 893 
National Housing bill (No. 1) C-46, 750, 751, 752, 755 
Non-profit and cooperative housing, 750 
Veterans, 750 
News media, disservice to Canada in derogatory remarks re Throne Speech, 118 
North Atlantic Assembly, Copenhagen conference, 1494 
Armed forces in Europe, 1494 
Leopard tanks, 1494 
Reserve equipment, 1494 
Ocean Dumping Control bill C-37, 1088 
Old Age Security bill C-62, 1101-03, 1125-6 
Absence from Canada, 1103 
Calculation of income, 1102 
Guaranteed income supplement, 1101-02 
Income Security for Canadians, White Paper on, 1101 
Joint application, 1125 
Married or common-law status, 1025 
Means test, 1102 
Overpayments, 1103 
Social Security in Canada, Working Paper on, 1101 
Suspension of allowance, 1102 
Termination of allowance upon husband’s death, 1125 
Universality vs selectivity, 1025 
Ontario and Quebec Provincial Police, financial compensation by federal government, 966 
Newfoundland, request for use of RCMP during labour strike, 966 
Royal Canadian Legion bill S-28, 1194-6, 1206, 1207, 1209, 1211-12 
Branch agreements to amdts, 1206, 1207 
British Commonwealth and Empire, deletion of words, 1195 
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Carter, Hon. Chesley W. - Concluded 
Royal Canadian Legion bill S-28 - Concluded 
Department to assist or advise ex-servicemen’s clubs, 1196 
Filing date of petition, 1212 
Legion background, 1194 
Property, branch holdings, 1195, 1206 
Sports training plan, 1195, 1206 
War veterans allowances, 1194 
Woods Committee study of pensions, 1195 
Science Policy, Special Senate Committee 
Institute for Research on Public Policy, 1225 
“Need for an Overall Science Policy’, excerpt from committee report (1970-73), 1225 
Research and development programs in government laboratories and industry, 1225-6 
Lack of coordination, 1225-6 
Other countries, 1226 
Senate 
Committee meetings during adjournments of Parliament, 952-3 
Committee meetings, scheduling of, 828 
Committee proceedings, televising of, 522-3 
Research staff, 320 
Senate and House of Commons Act 
Regulations re senators’ attendance and deductions for absence, 952-3 
Senate and House of Commons, Salaries and Parliamentary Secretaries bill C-44, 874 
Senate and House of Commons, Supplementary Retirement Benefits bill C-81, 2196 
Freeze on salaries of members of Parliament, 2186 
Sessional expenses and allowances, 2186 
Supplementary retirement benefits, 2186-7, 2196 
Statute Law (Veterans and Civilian War Allowances) bill C-4, 267-8 
Children attending school, 267-8 
Discrimination affecting those under 65 yrs., 268 
Escalation of allowances to consumer price index, 268 
Means test, 268 
Qualification of 365 days overseas, 268 
Residence requirement, 268 
Statute Law (Veterans and Returned Soldiers’ Insurance) bill C-86, 1883-4 
Common-law spouse, 1884 
Death benefit limitation, 1884 
Transportation 
BNA Act as it pertains to transportation, 2220 
Intercolonial railway, 2220 
Work Ethic in Canada, 474-8 
Changes due to economic environment, 475 
Definition of work ethic, 474-5, 477 
Evaluation of services performed for society, 476 
Market orientation concept of work, 477 
Right to work, unions and employers denial of, 476 
Social security programs, 477 
Social status vs job status, 475 
Teachers and public servants under contract, 477 
Unemployment insurance, 477 
Unequal distribution of wealth, 477 
Volunteer workers, 477 


INDEX 


Central & Nova Scotia Trust Company, 1293, 1307-08 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, see National Housing bills C-46 and C-77 


Chile 
Aid from Canada by grants, loans, re-scheduling of debts, technical assistance, etc., 1438-9, 1597-8 


Choquette, Hon. Lionel 
British North America Acts 1867 to 1975 bill C-3, 1067 
Crime and violence, 1453 
Directives of proposed committee, question of, 1453 
Criminal Code (commutation of death sentence) bill S-21, 589, 590-1 
Recommendation for clemency, 589 
Responsibility of judge and jury, 590-1 
Criminal Law Amendment bill (No. 2) C-84, 2420-1 
Alternative to death by hanging, 2420 
Deterrent aspect, 2420, 2421 
Excerpt from Commons Justice and Legal Affairs Committee report, 2423 
Excerpt from speech (1967) re book by Nathan F. Leopold, convicted killer, 2420-1 
Parole, 2423 
Prison guards’ reaction to legislation, 2420 
Prison term, 2423 
Food and Drugs, Narcotic Control and Criminal Code bill S-19, 1018 
Indian Oil and Gas bill C-15, 351-2 
Consultation with Indian Bands, 352 
Excerpt from Commons committee proceedings, 352 
Judges bill C-47, 1080 
Law Reform Commission bill C-43, 643-4 
Composition of commission, 643, 644 
Part-time commissioners, 644 
Quebec representation, 644 
Sharing of assets and family property in event of marriage breakup, 643 
Lieutenant Governors Superannuation bill C-23, 1340 
Northern Canada Power Commission bill C-13, 813-14 
Commission members, functions and jurisdiction, 808 
Expenditures over $50,000, approval of Governor in Council for, 814 
Lack of authority of Yukon and NWT councils, 814 
Power rates, 814 
Old Age Security bill C-62, 1126 
Olympic bill C-63, 1189 
Post Office, strike of Canadian Union of Postal Workers, 1410, 1428-9 
Science Policy, Special Senate Committee, expenditures of, 1223 


Senate ; 
Amplification and simultaneous interpretation system, 13 


Business, 2356 
Tailoring service for members of Parliament, 2209 
Statute Law (Superannuation) bill C-52, 1709-10 
Widows of senators, 1709-10 
Statute Revision bill S-3, 159 


Christian Evangelical Centre of Canada 
Action of Revenue Department re, 2183-4, 2354-6 
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Citizenship 
AIB case, 2282-3 
Alien ownership of land, 2074, 2091, 2095, 2096, 2264-7, 2279-85, 2311-13, 2323, 2349-50 
Authority to provinces for making of regulations re, 2285-6 
Certification of title, 2282 
Federal-provincial conferences re, 2284-5 
Morgan et al, 2074, 2284, 2311 
Ontario, 2284 
Prince Edward Island, 2284 
Appeals, 2089-90, 2096 
Armed forces personnel, 2093 
Background of citizenship, naturalization and legislation re, 2071 
British subject and subject of the Queen, 2088, 2095 
Children born abroad, 2072 
Citizen of Ireland, 2075 
Citizen of the Commonwealth, 2072-3 
Citizenship certificates, 2071, 2074-5, 2077, 2094 
Discretions on humanitarian grounds, 2073-4 
Eligibility age, 2078 
Equality for men and women, 2072 
Ethnic element of Canadian citizenship, 2290-2 
Excerpt from speech of Senator Croll (1946), 2290-2 
Federal-provincial conferences, 2284-5 
General regulations, 2090 
Good character qualification, 2073 
Illegal residents, 2094 
Immigration from US to Canada, statistics, 2094 
International law, question of, 2281-2, 2286, 2350 
Judges of citizenship courts, 2074, 2078 
Jurisdiction over aliens, 2282-3, 2350 
Landed immigrants, residency requirements and qualifications of, 2073, 2074, 2078, 2087-8, 2093, 2094-5 
Land Holding Disclosure Act, NS and Cape Breton Island, 2323 
Language requirement, 2091, 2093, 2095 
Laurier, Sir Wilfrid, statement at Diamond Jubilee of Queen Victoria, 2290, 2293 
McGill Law Journal article, ‘The Central Fallacy of Canadian Constitutional Law’, 2324, 2348 
Ministerial authority, 2096 
Non-Canadian triable at law as Canadian citizen, 2092 
Oath of allegiance and oath of citizenship, 2091-2, 2094 
Regulations respecting the taking of, 2090-1 
Pledge appended to Bill of Rights, 2078-9 
Powers and authorizations of Minister and Governor in Council, 2088-9, 2090, 2279, 2282-5, 2289, 2310, 
2312-13, 2324 
Precedents in transfer of federal jurisdiction, 2312 
Prince Edward Island Potato Marketing Board vs H.B. Willis Inc., 2323-4 
Property and civil rights, 2279 
Qualification for municipal office, 2279-80 
Qualification to own ship, or acquire, hold or dispose of property, 2279-80 
Real Property Act, 2280-1, 2313 
Evidence of Canadian Bar Association, 2280-1 
Referral of Clause 33 of Bill C-20 to Supreme Court, question of, 2348-50, 2362, 2444 
Resumption of citizenship, 2073, 2093 
Security of public order risks, 2073, 2090 
Status of British subjects, 2072 
Students, 2093 
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Citizenship - Concluded 
Speakers: Senators 

Bell, Ann E. H., 2075 
Bonnell, M Lorne, 2313 
Burchill, G. Percival, 2075 
Connolly, John J., 2071-5, 2094-6, 2264-5, 2284-6, 2310-11, 2313, 2323-4 
Croll, David A., 2290-3 
Flynn, Jacques, 2266, 2267, 2279-80, 2284, 2285, 2289, 2301-10, 2324, 2349, 2350 
Forsey, Eugene A., 2087-92, 2282-3, 2310, 2311, 2350 
Goldenberg, H. Carl, 2092, 2349, 2350 
Greene, John J., 2092, 2093, 2311 
Grosart, Allister, 2311-12, 2313, 2324, 2349 
Laird, Keith, 2265-6, 2280, 2289 
Lang, Daniel, 2283 
Macdonald, John M., 2092-4, 2323 
Macnaughton, Alan A., 2280-1 
McDonald, A. Hamilton, 2283-4 
Perrault, Raymond J., 2311, 2312, 2324, 2336-7, 2348-9, 2362, 2444 
Smith, George I., 2281-2, 2286, 2350 
Yuzyk, Paul, 2077-9 


Citizenship bill C-20. 1r, 2058; 2r, 2071-5, 2077-9, 2087-96; ref to com, 2096; rep without amdt, 2242; m for 
3r, 2264-5, m in amdt, 2265-7, 2279-86, 2289, m in amdt neg, 2289-90, debate on 3r cont, 
2290-3, 2309-13, 2323-4, 2336-7, 2348-50; m in amdt that bill be ref back to com, neg, 2350; 3r, 
2350; r.a., 2450 


Civilian war allowances 
Statute Law (Veterans and Civilian War Allowances), 242, 267-70, 272, 281, 314 


Civil Service insurance 

Adopted children, 766 
Amendment to annuity tables, 766 
Equal rights to man and wife, 766 
Sharing of insurance proceeds, 766 
Statistics on policies issued, 766 
Speakers: Senators 

Denis, Azellus, 766 

Flynn, Jacques, 770 


Civil Service Insurance bill C-26. 1r, 712; 2r, 766-7, 770; 3r, 775; r.a., 832 


Clerestory of the Senate Chamber, Special Senate Committee 
Installation of stained glass windows, 481 
Theme for project, 481 
Speaker: Senator 
Connolly, John J., 480-2 


Clerk of the Privy Council and Secretary to the Cabinet 


See Federal-Provincial relations, 465, 466, 
Public Service Employment, Staff Relations, Superannuation, 464-7. 
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Clerk of the Senate 


Clerk’s Scroll, 1667, 1683-5 

Property qualification of senators, return presented, 242; supplementary return authorized, 242; supplemen- 
tary return tabled, 472 

Receipts and disbursements (1973-74), ref to com, 192 

Receipts and disbursements (1974-75), ref to com, 1005 

Receipts and disbursements (1975-76), ref to com, 2167 


Combines 


Takeover bid by Power Corporation of Canada Ltd. of Argus Corporation Ltd., reference of matter to 
Senate committee, inquiry dropped, 1063-4 


Combines investigation 


Competition policy in Canada and the Combines Investigation Act, committee to examine and report on, 
109-10 
Reports, 663-6, 675-83, 1121-2, 1135, 1589-95 


Combines investigation (Bill C-2) 
Air transport, control and direction of, 1572, 1591-2 
Amendments, effect of, 1589 
Appeals from decisions of Commission, 1296 
Bid-rigging, 1295 
Chartered accountants and other professions, 1591 
Civil damages, 1594 
Committee meetings held on consideration of subject matter of bill, 1294 
Conflict of interest, statement by Senator Godfrey, 1308-09, 1315-16 
Constitutional problems in provisions of bill, 1310-11, 1593-4 
Due diligence re certain offences, 1590 
Exemption for affiliates, 1590 
Export combines, 1296 
Farm Products Marketing case and Breweries case, 1592 
Foreign judgements, laws or directives, 1296 
Franchises, 1593 
Inability to obtain supplies of brand name product, 1594 
Institution of proceedings on summary conviction, 1593 
Interim injunction, 1594 
Mergers and monopolies, 1589 
Misleading advertising and unfair or dishonest selling practices, 1294, 1295, 1309-10 
Penalty provisions, 1572 
Professional sports, 1296, 1590 
Proof that agreement prevents or lessens competition unduly, 1295 
Recommendations of com incorporated in amdts to bill, 1588-90 
Refusal to deal, 1594 
Regulated trades, industries and professions, 1590-1 
Resale price maintenance, 1295 
Restrictive Trade Practices Commission powers, 1294, 1295-6 
Right of action in civil or federal courts for damages and provincial jurisdiction re, 1296, 1310-11 
Right of appeal from orders of Commission, 1594 
Service industries, coverage extended to, 1294-5 
Trade union activities, 1295 
Winnipeg Commodity Exchange, 1592-3 
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Combines investigation (Bill C-2) - Concluded 
Speakers: Senators 
Cook, Eric, 1294-6 
Flynn, Jacques, 1308-12, 1598 
Godfrey, John M., 1308-09, 1315-16 
Hayden, Salter A., 1571-3, 1589-95 


Combines Investigation bill C-2.  1r, 1283; 2r, 1293-6, 1308-12; ref to com, 1312; rep without amdt but with 
observations, 1571, 1589-95; 3r, 1598; r.a., 1617 


Commission on the Future 
Authority to hold conference re, 295-8 
Termination of mandate of Science Policy Committee to hold conference, 1171-3, 1220-6, 1246-7, 1259-60 
See Science Policy, Special Senate Committee, first report 


Committee of Selection 
Appointment, 7 
Members, 7 
Report 
Standing Committees, members, 96-97; rep adopted, 107 


Committee of the Whole 

Medical Care bill C-68, Hon. Marc Lalonde, Minister of Health and Welfare, taking part in debate, 
2366-75 

National Housing bill (No. 1) C-46, Hon. Barnett Danson, Minister of State for Urban Affairs, taking part 
in debate, 748-57 

National Housing bill (No. 2) C-77, Hon. Barnett Danson, Minister of State for Urban Affairs, taking part 
in debate, 1673-81 

Senate and House of Commons (Supplementary Retirement Benefits) bill C-81, Mr. H. D. Clark, Director 
of Pensions and Insurance Division of Treasury Board, present, 2196-2207 

Unemployment Insurance bill C-69, Hon. Robert K. Andras, Minister of Manpower and Immigration, 
taking part in debate, 1695-1706 


Committee on Orders and Customs 
Appointment, 7 


Committees, general data 
Aging, the anatomy of Special Senate Committee report, 146-9, 320-3, 516-18 
Agriculture 
Expenses, special, 348 
Authorization to meet during adjournments of the Senate, 2171-2 
Banking, Trade and Commerce 
Expenses re study of bankruptcy and insolvency, 1781 
Expenses re study of budget resolutions relating to income tax, 524-5 
Expenses, special, 160, 348 
Meetings during adjournments, 2047-8 
Clerestory of the Senate Chamber, Special Senate Committee, 480-2 
Committee meetings during Senate sittings, 1856-7 
Co-ordinating Committee to arrange scheduling of committee meetings, 828-9 
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Committees, general data - Concluded 
Crime and violence, special Senate committee proposed, 916-22 
Delay in printing and distribution of committee proceedings, 703-04 
Employer-Employee Relations in the Public Service 
Draft report released to press, 1755-6 
Expenses re study of Parts, I, II and III of paper, 525, 1624 


Foreign Affairs 
Expenses re study of Canada-United States relations, 1781 
Expenses, special, 348 
Implementation of new schedule of meetings, 1937-8 
Internal Economy, Budgets and Administration 
Budgets and special expenses of committees, reports tabled, 160, 213, 348, 524-5, 795, 956, 1088, 1244, 
1781-2 
Printing of proceedings, question of, 953 
Regulations respecting attendance of senators, report presented, 1781-2 
Inter-Parliamentary Advisory Committee, 1490, 1494 
Legal and Constitutional Affairs 
Expenses, special, 348, 525-6, 795 
Meeting held in camera, question of privilege, 1770-1 
Televising of proceedings, 509-14, 521-3, 543-54 
Meetings during Senate sittings, objection to, 827-8 
Meetings, scheduling of, 828-9, 924 
National Capital Region, special joint committee proposed, 1097; appointment, 1126 
National Finance 
Counsel and staff, engagement of, 351 
Expenses re study of legislation and other matters, 525, 795, 1781 
Meetings during adjournments, 2048 
Notices of meetings of subcommittees and steering committees, 2192 
Privileges and immunities of senators, motion for appointment of special committee, 1434-6 
Question of referral of Northern Canada Power Commission bill C-13 to Banking, Trade and Commerce 
Committee, 815 
Regulations and other Statutory Instruments 
Expenses, 525, 795 
Rules and Orders 
Sub-committee to study coordination of meetings of committees, 858-9, 924, 1091 
Science Policy 
Expenses, 160, 648, 795, 1088, 1244, 1261 
Standing Committees members, 96-97 
Sub-committee meeting, 1931 
Televising of committee proceedings, 509-14, 521-3 
Work Ethic in Canada, special Senate committee proposed, 281-8, 339-42, 474-8, 518 
Work of committees during present session, 1286-8 
See Rules of the Senate, report of Standing Committee on Rules and Orders 


Committees, Joint, Special 
Employer-Employee Relations in the Public Service 
Immigration Policy 
National Capital Region 
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Committees, Joint, Standing 
Library of Parliament 
Printing of Parliament 
Regulations and other Statutory Instruments 
Restaurant of Parliament 


Committees, Senate, Special 
Aging (see Aging, the anatomy of Special Senate Committee report) 
Clerestory of the Senate Chamber 
Crime and Violence (proposed) 
Privileges and Immunities of Senators (proposed), motion withdrawn 
Poverty in Canada 
Science Policy 
Work Ethic in Canada (proposed) 


Committees, Senate, Standing 
Agriculture 
Banking, Trade and Commerce 
Foreign Affairs 
Health, Welfare and Science 
Internal Economy, Budgets and Administration 
Legal and Constitutional Affairs 
National Finance 


Rules and Orders fats! 
Transport and Communications 


Commonwealth Parliamentary Association 


Secretary General Sir Robin Vanderfelt, visitor to Senate, 1966 
South African region delegation, visitors to Senate, 1087 


Commonwealth Parliamentary Association, New Delhi conference, 1495-1500, 1644-6 
Authority and prestige of Parliament, external and internal threats, 1499 
Building of a new international economic order, 1497-8 
Canadian delegation, 1495 
Commonwealth as instrument of social, political and economic transformation, 1499-1500 
Development of Southeast Asia, 1496 
Energy crisis, 1497 

Canadian requirements, imports and exports, 1497 
Environment, control of pollution and protection of wildlife, 1498-9 
India, 1495-6, 1645-6 

Canada’s aid to, 1645-6 

Communications problems, 1645 

Government, 1495-6, 1645 

Jaipur City twinned with Calgary, 1645-6 

Nuclear explosion in Rajasthan from reactor supplied by Canada, 1645 

Prime Minister Indira Gandhi, 1495-6 
Indian Ocean as zone of peace, 1496 
International security in Africa south of the Sahara, 1496-7 
Ministers, members and conflicts of interest, 1499 
Multinational corporations, 1498 
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Commonwealth Parliamentary Association, New Delhi conference - Concluded 


Nuclear energy, 1497, 1499 

Social problems of unemployment, violence, youth unrest and drugs, 1498 
Vice-President, Hon. James Jerome, 1646 

World population growth and food resources, 1497-8 


Speakers: Senators 


Bonnell, Lorne, 1495-1500 
Grosart, Allister, 1644-6 


Compensation for former prisoners of war 


Carleton University award of Rip Van Winkle award to Veterans Affairs Minister, 2039-40 
Compensation as distinct from disability pension, 2038 
Compensation to be not more than 100% disability pension, 2041 
Evaders and escapees, 2039, 2040, 2042 
Prisoners of war held at Dieppe, 2040 
Prisoners of war held by European powers and Korea, 2039 
Prisoners of war held by Japan, 2038, 2039, 2040, 2043 
Statistics on duration of imprisonments, 2042 
Three months limitations, 2041, 2042 
War veterans’ allowance, 2043 
Widows’ allowances, 2038-9, 2040, 2042-3 
Speakers: Senators 

Carter, Chesley W., 2038-9, 2042-3 

Croll, David A., 2041 

Macdonald, John M., 2040-1 

McDonald, A. Hamilton, 2041-2 

Norrie, Margaret, 2039 

Phillips, Orville H., 2039-40 


Compensation for Former Prisoners of War bill C-92. 1r, 2014; 2r, 2038-43; 3r, 2043; r.a., 2096 


Competition policy in Canada 
Canadian Breweries case, 664 
Civil damages, 665 
Energy Board, 670 
Inability to obtain supplies to carry on business, 665 
In Re The Farm Products Marketing Act, 664 
Interim injunction, 665-6 
International Air Transport Association, 1122, 1135 
Jurisdiction of Federal Court in criminal matters, 666 
Lawyers fees, Ontario, 664 
Per se liability in matter of defence, 664 
Reviewable transactions, 665, 666 
Services included in combines legislation, 663-4 
Sports, professional and amateur, 664-5 
Summary convictions, 666 
Toronto Daily Star article re proposed amdts, 664 
Speaker: Senator 

Hayden, Salter A., 663-6, 675-83, 1121-2, 1135 
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Competition policy in Canada and the Combines Investigation Act 
Banking, Trade and Commerce Committee to examine and report on, 109-10 
First report, 663-6, 675-83 
Second report, 1121-2, 1135 


Condolences to Hon. Renaude Lapointe on death of brother, 382 


Conferences 

Canadian Council of Christians and Jews, 542 

Commonwealth Parliamentary Association, New Delhi conference, 1495-1500, 1644-6 

European Parliament, 307-13, 331-3 

Habitat, United Nations Conference on Human Settlements, report of Canadian National Committee, 
1959-64, 2199-2200, 2278-9 

Helsinki conference on security and cooperation in Europe, 1293, 1466, 1471-5, 1757-61 

Inter-Parliamentary Group, Canada-United States, Florida meeting, 2221-2, 2224-33 

Inter-Parliamentary Group, Canada-United States, Quebec meeting, 1137-43, 1145-55 

Inter-Parliamentary Union, Sri Lanka meeting, 984-8 

Inter-Parliamentary Union, Tokyo meeting, 234-8, 245-9 

Mexico, Canadian parliamentarians visit to, 775-7, 852-3, 930-3 

North Atlantic Assembly, Copenhagen conference, 1489-94, 1513-16, 1726-8 

North Atlantic Assembly, London conference, 342-7, 362-5 

Oil-producing and oil-consuming countries, 605-06, 774-5 

Parliamentary Assembly of the Council of Europe, 1431-4 

United Nations Conference on World Population, 236 

United Nations Congress on Crime Prevention, status of Palestinian Liberation Organization as partici- 
pants, 1238, 1242-4, 1248-8 


Conflict of interest 
Combines Investigation bill C-2, withdrawal from debate (Senator Godfrey) because of conflict of interest, 
1294 
Question of privilege re, 1315-16 
Members of Parliament and Conflict of Interest, Green Paper on, 373, 573-4, 580 
Question of privilege re, 779-81 
Ref to Legal and Constitutional Affairs Committee, 774 
Senate and House of Commons, Salaries and Parliamentary Secretaries bill C-44, 847, 856-61, 868-80 
Sky Shops Ltd. (allegations re Senator Giguere), 1348, 1395-7 
Supreme Court bill S-2, 153, 163 


Conflict of interest 
Green Paper entitled ‘Members of Parliament and Conflict of Interest’, report of Legal and Constitutional 
Affairs Committee, 2278, 2303-06 

Code of conduct, 2306 

Financial interests, 2305 

Government contracts, 2304-05 
Broadcasting licences, 2305 
Knowledge of participation in government contracts, 2304-05 
Permitted participation, 2304 
Prohibited contracts, 2304 

Incompatible offices, 2303-04 
Elected public office, 2304 
Prohibited federal offices, 2303 
Prohibited provincial offices, 2303-04 

Sanctions and administration, 2305-06 
Committee on Privileges, 2305-06 
Public resources, 2305 
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Connaught Laboratories Ltd. 
Residential development in vicinity of testing laboratories, 586, 616, 732, 902 


Connolly, Hon. John J., P.C. 
Aircraft Registry bill C-5, 1000-02 
Central registry for property, federal-provincial conferences re, 1000 
Constitutional problems in bill, 1000 
Property and civil rights of provinces, 1000 
Rolling stock of railways, 1001 
Treaty-making authority of government, 1001 
Citizenship bill C-20, 2071-5, 2094-6, 2264-5, 2284-6, 2310-11, 2313, 2323-4 
Alien ownership of land, 2074, 2095, 2096, 2265, 2285 
Authority to provinces for making of regulations re, 2285-6 
Federal-provincial conferences, 2284-5 
Morgan et al, 2074, 2284, 2311 
Provincial laws, PEI, Sask., Ont., 2284 
Appeals, 2096 
Background of citizenship, naturalization and legislation re, 2071 
British subject and subject of the Queen, 2095 
Certificates of citizenship, 2071, 2074-5, 2094 
Children born abroad, 2072 
Citizen of Ireland, 2075 
Citizen of the Commonwealth, 2072-3 
Discretions on humanitarian grounds, 2073-4 
Equality for men and women, 2072 
Good character qualification, 2073 
Illegal residents, 2094 
Immigration from US to Canada, statistics, 2094 
Judges of citizenship courts, 2074 
Language requirement, 2095 
Ministerial authority, 2096 
Powers of Lieutenant Governor in Council, 2285, 2310 
PEI Potato Marketing Board vs H.B. Willis Inc., 2323-4 
Residence requirement, 2073, 2074, 2094-5 
Resumption of citizenship, 2073 
Security of public order risks, 2073 
Status of British subjects, 2072 
Continental Bank of Canada bill S-30, 1340-5 
Aspects of amalgamation with IAC Limited, 1342-3 
Borrowing cost of finance subsidiaries, 1345 
IAC Limited, 1340-5 
Assets and liabilities, 1341, 1343-4 
Background and officers of company, 1340-1 
Debts and debentures, 1341, 1343, 1344 
Financing areas, 1341-2 
Shares to be issued to Continental Bank, 1342, 1343, 1344, 1345 
Leasing arrangements, 1345 
Mortgage portfolio, 1343 
Transition period, 1342-5 
Bank Act provisions applicable during transition, 1343, 1344 
Penalties and sanctions, 1344 
Criminal Code (commutation of death sentence) bill S-21, 559 
Royal prerogative, 559 


INDEX 


Connolly, Hon. John J., P.C. - Concluded 
Criminal Law Amendment bill C-71, 1733 
Customs Tariff bill (No. 1) C-27, 262-3 
Employer-Employee Relations in the Public Service, Special Joint Committee 
Availibility to press of draft report, 1756 
Free trade, an economic consideration for Canada, 1852 
GATT, 1852 
Textile and other manufacturing, problems of, 1852 
Gelinas, Hon. Louis-Philippe, the late, 1713-14 
Hugessen, Hon. A. K., the late, 2007 
Laing, Hon. Arthur, P.C., the late, 533 
Legislation, schedules omitted from format of bills, 263 
Macdonald, Hon. W. Ross, P.C., the late, 2176 
Northern Canada Power Commission bill C-13, 840, 851 
Ocean Dumping Control bill C-37, 1040 
Courts of criminal jurisdiction, 1040 
Dumping by aircraft over land, 1040 
O’Leary, Hon. M. Grattan, the late, 2035 
Quarantine bill S-31, 1786-7 
Black death of Europe and the London plague, 1786 
Immigration (1847) causing ship-fever, typhus and cholera, 1786 
Grosse Isle monument to victims, 1786 
Research scientists, tribute to, 1786-7 
Pasteur, Fleming and Snow, 1787 
St. Lawrence Ports Operations bill C-59, 824, 826 
Penalty clause, 824, 826 
Salaries (Lieutenant Governors) bill C-24, 1081, 1094, 1095 
Former provincial levels of salaries, 1081 
Non-accountable allowances and other benefits, 1081 
Pensions, 1094 
Special expense fund, 1095 
Status of Lieutenant Governors, 1094 
Tax benefits, 1095 


Senate 


Clerestory of the Senate Chamber, Special Senate Committee, 480-2 
Installation of stained glass windows, 481 
Terms of reference of committee, 480-1 
Theme for project, 481 
Senate (Intersessional Authority) bill S-22, 771-2 
Informal arrangements previously used, 771-2 
Sittings of Senate committees during election periods, question of feasibility of, 722 
Supreme Court bill S-2, 103-06, 162-4 
Appeals, restriction to Supreme Court, 103-04, 163 
Case overload and delays in Supreme Court hearings, committee on, 104-05 
Conflict of interest, 163 
Interest on money awards, 103, 163 
Jurisprudence, 163 
Quorum, 163-4 
Residence requirement for judges, registrars and deputy registrars, 103, 162-3 
Televising of committee proceedings, 513 
Temporary Immigration Security bill C-85, 1830 
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Constitution of Canada 
Patriation, correspondence between the Prime Minister of Canada and the First Ministers of the Provinces 
on the subject of, 2079-86 
Amdts by unanimous consent of Parliament and legislature, 2082 
Draft proclamation, 2083-4 
Excerpt from previous speech, 2080 
Federal-provincial agreements, 2085, 2086 
House of Commons, redistribution of seats, 2085-6 
Language rights, 2084 
Letters received in opposition to patriation, 2079-80 
Protection of French Language and Culture, 2084-5 
Provincial consultation in amendments, 2080-2 
Senators, Western provincial appointments, 2085 
Unanimous consent of provinces, question of, 2081-2 
Victoria formula, 2082-3 


Speaker: Senator 
Forsey, Eugene A., 2079-86 


Consumer Credit and Cost of Living, Special Joint Committee (1967) 
Recommendations of Fifth Report, action taken for implementation of, 2238-41 
Bankruptcy, orderly payment of debts, 2239, 2240; recommendations of Banking, Trade and Commerce 
Committee, 2240 
Relief from unconscionable transactions, 2239, 2240 
Borrowers’ and Depositors’ Protection Act, 2239 
Combines investigation, 2240 
Cooling-off period re purchases, 2240 
Faulty or defective goods, 2239, 2240 
Financing of used motor vehicles, 2239, 2241 
Form of agreement for credit transactions, 2239, 2240 
Government guaranteed loans to low-income consumers, 2240 
Information and education, 2239, 2240 
Money management education and credit and debt counselling, 2240-1 
Prepayment of contracts, 2239, 2240 
Technical sub-committees of Consumer Affairs, 2239, 2241 


Continental Bank of Canada 
Aspects of amalgamation with IAC Limited, 1342-3 
Borrowing cost of finance subsidiaries, 1345 
IAC Limited, 1340-5 
Assets and liabilities, 1341, 1343-4 
Background and officers of company, 1340-1 
Debts and debentures, 1341, 1343, 1344 
Financing areas, 1341-2 
Shares to be issued to Continental Bank, 1342, 1343, 1344, 1345 
Subsidiaries and ownership of realty and insurance companies, 1341, 1343 
Leasing arrangements, 1345 
Mortgage portfolio, 1343 
Transition period, 1342-5 
Bank Act provisions applicable during transition, 1343, 1344 
Penalties and sanctions, 1344 
Speakers: Senators 
Benidickson, W. M., 1406 
Connolly, John J., 1340-5, 1406, 1408 
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Continental Bank of Canada - Concluded 

Speakers: Senators - Concluded 
Deschatelets, Jean-Paul, 1345 
Everett, Douglas, D., 1345 
Hayden, Salter A., 1367-9, 1405-06, 1407-08 
Lang, Daniel, 1406 
Macdonald, John M., 1345 
Sparrow, Herbert O., 1345 


Continental Bank of Canada bill S-30. 1r, 1306; 2r, 1340-5; ref to com, 1346; rep with amdts, 1367-9, 1405-06; 
m to ref rep back to com, 1406; further rep of com, 1407-08, adopted, 1408; 3r, 1408 


Conventions 
Aircraft Convention, International Recognition of Rights in, 173 
Export or import of cultural articles, UNESCO convention re illegal operations, 764, 813 
Tax treaties or conventions, countries with which Canada has concluded agreements, 855, 867, 925 
See Agreements, treaties, conventions 


Cook, Hon. Eric 

Combines Investigation bill C-2, 1294-6 
Appeals from decisions of Commission, 1296 
Bid-rigging, 1295 
Committee meetings held on consideration of subject matter of bill, 1294 
Damages and costs for injury, 1296 
Export combines, 1296 
Foreign judgments, laws or directives, 1296 
Misleading advertising and unfair selling practices, 1294, 1295 
Professional sports, 1296 
Proof that agreement prevents or lessens competition unduly, 1295 
Resale price maintenance, 1295 
Restrictive Trade Practices Commission powers, 1294, 1295-6 
Service industries, coverage extended to, 1294-5 
Trade union activities, 1295 

Customs bill S-4, 131 
Importation by sea within Canadian waters, 131 
Proclamation of bill, 131 
Restriction to 12-mile limit, 131 

Customs Tariff bill (No.2) C-39, 484-5 
Food products, 485 
Housing materials and appliances, 485 
Preferential rates for developing countries, 485 
Temporary tariff reductions (1974), 485 
Tourist exemptions, 485 

Excise Tax and Excise bill C-40, 571-2 
Unlicensed wholesalers, 571-2 

Income Tax bill (No.3) C-58, 1848, 2293-4 
Excerpt from committee hearings re Manning Timber Products Ltd. v Minister of National Revenue, 

2293-4 

Rights of taxpayers to protection of court, 2294 
‘Substantially the same’, definition of, 2293 
Time Canada, 2293, 2294 

National Housing bill (No.1) C-46, 755-6 
Newfoundland, deterioration of buildings after lease expiry, 755-6 
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Cook, Hon. Eric - Concluded 

Petro-Canada bill C-8, 1178-9, 1218 
Authorized capital, 1178 
Control by Governor in Council. 1218 
Establishment of national petroleum company as crown corporation, 1178 
Sale of government interest in Panarctic Oils, 1178 
Scope of activities, 1178-9 

Railway bill C-48, 760 
Compliance by companies to regulations, 760 
Disclosure of financial operations, 760 
Ministerial powers, 760 
Western Economic Opportunities Conference, 760 

Senate and House of Commons Act 
Regulations re attendance of senators and deductions for absence, motion that subject matter be ref to 

com, 951; agreed, 954 
Senate business, 923-4 


Copyright Act 
Economic Review, ‘Crown copyright reserved’, replacement of words, 2200, 2322-3 


Corporations and Labour Unions Returns Act 
Report of Ministry of Industry, Trade and Commerce, 2059-61, 2108-09 


Cote, Hon. Jean-Pierre, P.C. 
Criminal Code (the National Flag of Canada) bill C-223, 715 
Internal Economy, Budgets and Administration, Standing Senate Committee 
Orders of the Day, notification of item standing in senator’s name, 2123 
Regulations re attendance of senators, 1911-12 
Attendance records, 1912 
Committee review of reasons for absence, 1912 
Official business, specifying of, 1912 


Cottreau, Hon. Ernest G. (Introduced in the Senate Sept. 30/74) 

Address in reply to Speech from the Throne, 18-20 

Inflation, 19 

King George V Cancer Fund Winding-Up bill C-76, 1480-2, 1483 
Assets value, 1482 
Background of King George V fund, 1481 
Payment of assets to National Cancer Institute of Canada, 1481 
Trustees of fund, 1481 
Trust fund provisions re transfer of funds, 1481-2 

Nova Scotia, 18-20 
Acadians, 18-19 

Education, Royal Commission, Public Services and Provincial-Municipal Relations, 19 
Prominent Acadians in life of nation, 19 

Bilingualism, 19 
Fisheries, 19; offshore fishing, 19-20 
Storm damage, 1765-6 
Transportation, 20 

Proprietary or Patent Medicine and Trade Marks bill S-35, 2125-6 
Excerpt from speech by Hon. Marc Lalonde, 2126 
Federal-provincial consultations re legislation, 2126 
Self-medication, 2126 
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Cottreau, Hon. Ernest G. - Concluded 


Regulations and other Statutory Instruments Committee 
Travel arrangements for committee outside of Canada, 1479 


Council of Europe, Parliamentary Assembly, Strasbourg conference, France, 1431-4 


Economic and cultural development (OECD), 1431 
Economic disruptions and difficulties, 1432 
Energy resources, 1432-3 
European shipping policy, 1433 
International investment, 1432 
International relations, 1433 
Policies for non-inflationary, 1432 
Relations with underdeveloped countries, 1432, 1433 
Scientific research, 1431-2 
Trade pledge, 1432 
World economic interdependence, 1432 
Speaker: Senator 
Bourget, Maurice, 1431-4 


Crerar, Hon. Thomas A., P.C. (Deceased April 11, 1975) 
Tributes, 778-9 


Crime 
Capital punishment, commutation of sentences of accused murderers and kidnappers, 400, 443, 528-31 
Drug convictions, 66 
Gun crimes and accidents in Canada and US, 294, 295 
Parole, consideration by government of changes in present system, 1371 
Rape, 66 
See following items 


Crime and violence, special Senate committee proposed, 916-22, 944-5, 1252-5, 1288-91, 1449-52, 1646-7; 
m that subject matter be ref to Health, Welfare and Science Committee, 1647; m in amdt to 
amdt re terms of reference, and referral of subject matter to Health, Welfare and Science 
Committee, 1659-60; rep of com, 2242-3; terms of reference, suggested, 2243 

Abortion, 917 
Anatomy of Human Aggression, by Eric Fromm, 917, 1289 
Basic principles for prevention of crime, 1253 
Statement of Henry Fielding, founder of crime prevention organization, 1253 
Biblical history of crime and violence, 944 
Capital punishment, 917 
Causes and Prevention of Violence and Crime, US National Commission on, 1289 
Child abuse, 918-19 
Murderers who suffered parental cruelty, 918 
UK investigations, 918 
Crime and punishment as ritual of life, excerpt from article by Dr. Carl Menninger, 920 
Crime increase and demands on protective resources, 1449-50 
Decline in spiritual values, 1291 
Directives of proposed committee, question of, 1453 
Enuresis, Fire Setting and Cruelty to Animals: a Triad Predictive of Adult Crime, 919 
Firearms, police use of, 1253 
Good Housekeeping article by Art Linkletter re ‘What I’ve learned about drugs since my daughter’s death’, 
1451-2 
Guns, freedom of purchase and possession, 920-1, 1452 
Human Aggression, by Dr. Anthony Storr, 917 
‘Jungle made by humans for humans’, 917 
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Crime and violence, special Senate committee proposed - Concluded 
Marihuana convictions of young people, 1451-2 
Netherlands crime reform, 1253-4 
Communication between prisoners and personnel, 1254 
‘Land Without Prisons’, Newsweek article, 1253 
Penal system, 1253 
Permissive population, comparisons, 1253-4 
Rehabilitation, 1253 
New Zealand, low crime rate, 920 
Parental attitudes towards punishment, 944, 945 
Penal system failure, 921 
Permissive society, 1290-1 
Wall Street Journal article by Claire Boothe Luce, 1290-1 
Physical punishment and loss of freedom, 917-18 
Prison population per capita, 1451 
Psychopathic Personality, Sociopathic Personality and Character Neurosis, excerpt from address by Prof. 
James McHorter, 919-20 
Rehabilitation of convicted murderers, 921 
Religious sects in pacifist role, 917 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police duties, 1450 
Sex deviates, 1451 
Society’s ignorance of causes of crime, 921 
Statistics on rape, robberies, murders, male and female offenders, 1289 
Television programs, 945, 1255 
Terms of reference of proposed committee, question of, 1647, 1660 
Training of police in psychology, pathological conduct and behaviour, 1450 
Unnecessary activities of police, 1450 
US Police: A New Image?, excerpt from Christian Science Monitor, 1254-5 
Vice squads, 1450 
Violence depicted in life styles, 1255 
Vulnerability of democratic society, 1452-3 
Whatever Became of Sin?, by Carl Menninger, 1291 
Youth training, 1253 
Speakers: Senators 
Asselin, Martial, 1659-60 
Carter, Chesley W., 1288-91 
Choquette, Lionel, 1453 
Desruisseaux, Paul, 944-5 
Greene, John J., 922 
Inman, F. Elsie, 1255 
McElman, Charles, 1646-7 
McGrand, Fred A., 916-22 
Norrie, Margaret, 1252-5 
Rowe, Frederick William, 1449-53 


Criminal Code 


Abortions, acquittal of Dr. Morgentaler of charges re, 1036 

Abortions, study of procedure for obtaining therapeutic abortions, question re committee on, 1428, 1624-5, 
1639 

Combines investigation, 1283 

Commutation of death sentence, 443, 528-31, 557-62, 574-5, 587-91, 658-60, 688-92, 936-41, 974-5, 982-3, 
1157-8, 1168-9, 1459-60, 1733 

Control of weapons and firearms, 193, 293-5, 479-80 
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Criminal Code - Concluded 
Food and drugs, narcotic control, 300, 354-62, 366-8, 374-5. 382-5, 402-06, 446-54, 456, 969-71, 983, 
1007-11, 1014-21, 1023-33, 1036-8, 1046-9, 1066, 1074-80 
National Flag of Canada, 663, 710-11, 714-15, 740 
Total abolition of capital punishment (National Defence), 643, 800-02, 893-6, Order stands, 1168 
See following items under Criminal Code and Criminal Law 


Criminal Code (commutation of death sentence) 


Acquittals and convictions in cases of murders of police officers (1967-73), 529 
Administration of law, objections re, 688-9 
Atlantic Provinces Policemen’s Assoc., meeting in Moncton, 530, 689-90 
Clemency recommendation, 688, 940 
Commutations since 1972 legislation, 659 
Compensation to victims of crime, 557 
Constitutionality of bill, question of, 688 
Credibility of witnesses, 588 
Crime increase and legislative permissiveness, 659 
Deterrent aspect, 558, 559, 562, 659 
Disclosure of other evidence after conviction, 558 
Excerpt from Code re responsibility for carrying out sentence, 560-1 
Fredericton meeting of students at University of NB, 690 
Jury and judge responsibility in sentence of death, 562, 588-9, 590-1, 690-1, 940 
Liberal Party convention decision on capital punishment, 689 
Louis Riel case cited, 561 
Miscarriage of justice, 588, 589-90, 691 
Moral issue in question of capital punishment, 974 
Murder of Moncton policemen, 529, 561, 689 
Murders of policemen and prison guards, 529, 530, 561, 588, 689 
Nuremberg trials, 561, 562 
Petition of Right Act, 939 
Premeditated murders, 659, 660 
Pre-sentence report, 691 
Privy Council decision and provisions in criminal law re royal prerogative, 938 
Rehabilitation failure, 659 
Remission Service of Justice Dept., Fauteux Commission on, excerpt from report, 937 
Resolution re present law, suggestion, 560 
Royal prerogative on commutation of death sentence, 529-30, 558, 559, 562, 587-9, 660, 690, 937-40 
Statistics on death sentences, 940 
Treason and sea piracy, 688 
Treatise on the Laws, Privileges, Proceedings and Usages of Parliament, excerpt from, 983-9 
US judicial system, 691, 692; Canadian Press report published in Saint John Telegraph Journal, 692 
Vengeance vs justice, 561-2 
Speakers: Senators 
Asselin, Martial, 587-9 
Belisle, Rheal, 562, 564-7 
Buckwold, Sidney L., 559-60 
Choquette, Lionel, 589, 590-1 
Connolly, John J., 559 
Croll, David A., 974-5 
Denis, Azellus, 660 
Desruisseaux, Paul, 658-60 
Flynn, Jacques, 982-3, 1733 
Fournier, Sarto, 589-90 
Godfrey, John M., 575 
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Criminal Code (commutation of death sentence) - Concluded 
Speakers: Senators - Concluded 


Heath, A.E. Haddon, 574-5 
Hicks, Henry D., 557-8, 559 
Manning, Ernest C., 530-1 
McElman, Charles, 688-92 
Michaud, Herve J., 580-1 
Neiman, Joan, 937-41 

Prowse, J. Harper, 560-2 
Robichaud, Louis-J., 528-30, 1733 
Walker, David J., 558-9 


Criminal Code (commutation of death sentence) bill S-21. Ir, 443; 2r, 528-31, 557-62, 574-5, 587-91, 658-60, 
688-92, 936-40; m in amdt that subject matter be ref to Legal and Constitutional Affairs 
Committee, 940-1, 974-5, 982-3, Order stands, 1157-8, 1168-9, 1459-60; Order discharged and 
bill withdrawn, 1733 


Criminal Code (control of weapons and firearms) 


Costs of registration system, 294 
Question as to progress of bill in committee stage, 479-80 
Resolution of Medicine Hat church re programs of radio, TV, theatre and movies, 294 
Statistics on gun crimes and accidents in Canada and US, 294, 295 
Speaker: Senator 
Cameron, Donald, 293-5 


Criminal Code (control of weapons and firearms) bill S-14. 1r, 193; 2r, 293-5; ref to com, 295 


Criminal Code (the National Flag of Canada) 
Damage or insult to flag, 710 
Incidents of desecration to flag, question of, 710 
Penalties, 710, 740 
Speech by Governor General on first raising of National Flag, 710 
Speakers: Senators 
Céte, Jean-Pierre, 715 
Fergusson, Muriel McQueen, 710-11 
Flynn, Jacques, 714, 715 
Forsey, Eugene A., 710 
Yuzyk, Paul, 740 


Criminal Code (the National Flag of Canada) bill C-223. 1r, 663; 2r, 710-11; m for 3r, 714-15, 740; m that bill 
be ref to com, agreed, 740 


Criminal law 
Subject matter of Bill C-83, an act for the better protection of Canadian society against perpetrators of 
violent and other crime, ref to com, 1852-3, rep of com, 2119-20, 2127-9, 2163-6, 2183 


Criminal law amendment (Bill C-71) 
Appeal from decision on summary conviction, 1732 
Bail provisions, 1767 
Conditional release, 1731-2 
Conspiracy in or outside Canada, 1731 
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Criminal law amendment (Bill C-71) - Concluded 
Crimes against internationaily protectea persons: Prevention and Punishment, an Analysis of the UN 
Convention, 1769 
Criminal offence resulting in serious harm, 1732 
Impaired drivers, 1731, 1768-9, 1775 
Rehabilitation of alcoholics, lack of facilities, 1769 
Suspension of licence and sentence of imprisonment, 1768 
Jury system and role of jurists, 1744-5, 1773, 1774 
Kidnapping and extortion, organized crime, 1769, 1775 
‘Morgentaler’ amendment, 1732, 1742-5, 1767-8, 1772-4, 1903-06, 1907-08 
Admission of facts but denial of guilt, 1743, 1745 
Canadian Institute of Public Opinion, survey results, 1767, 1774 
Excerpts from notes of supreme court judges, 1773 
Statement of Past President of Bar Association, 1743, 1773-4 
Murder, conspiracy to commit murder, trafficking in narcotics, 1733 
Offence against internationally protected person, 1730 
Placing bets on behalf of others, 1731 
Quebec inquiry into organized crime, 1769 
Rape and other sexual offences, 1731 
Complainant’s testimony, 1731 
Right of judge to infer from peace officer’s evidence that disturbance has occurred, 1894-6, 1897-9, 1907-08 
Summary of judgment of minority, 1746 
Telecommunications, use of ‘blackbox’, 1731 
UK law, 1746 
Speakers: Senators 
Asselin, Martial, 1767-70 
Burchill, G. Percival, 1746 
Connolly, John J., 1733 
Croll, David A., 1746 
Flynn, Jacques, 1742-7, 1774, 1775, 1776, 1885, 1897-8, 1903-06 
Forsey, Eugene A., 1897 
Godfrey, John M., 1897 
Goldenberg, Carl, 1867-8, 1884-6 
Grosart, Allister, 1898, 1899 
Langlois, Leopold, 1730-3, 1772-6, 1884-6, 1897-8, 1899 
Neiman, Joan, 1898, 1907 
Rowe, Frederick William, 1746, 1776, 1899 
Smith, George I., 1893-6, 1898, 1899, 1907-08 


Criminal Law Amendment bill (No.1) 1975 C-71. Ir, 1714; 2r, 1730-3, 1742-7, 1766-70, 1772-6; ref to com, 
1776; rep with amdts, 1867-8, 1884-6; m for 3r, 1893, m in amdt, 1893-9, m in amdt to amdt, 
1899-1900, neg, m for 3r as amended, 1900, 1903-06, further amdt, 1906-08, neg, 1908; 3r, 
1908; Commons agreement in Senate amdt, 1974; r.a., 2002 


Criminal law amendment (Bill C-84) 
Abortion vs murder, 2441-2 
Alternatives to death by hanging, 2410, 2411, 2414, 2420, 2430 
Appeals, 2389 
Background of convicted killers, effects of, 2429-30 
British Columbia bank robbery, ‘comedy of errors’ re, 2424-5 
Capital Punishment, by Professor of Jurisprudence of Yale University, 2448 
Challenge to identify violent and anti-social behaviour, 2421 
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Criminal law amendment (Bill C-84) - Continued 
Deterrent aspect, 2409, 2410-11, 2412, 2413, 2417, 2418, 2419, 2420, 2421, 2425, 2428, 2434-5, 2436, 
2441, 2446, 2448-9 
Discrimination in treatment of accused persons, 2415, 2422 
Excerpt from Commons Justice and Legal Affairs Committee proceedings, 2423 
Excerpt from speech of Ontario Ombudsman, 2448-9 
Excerpt from speech of Opposition leader, 2434 
Excerpt from speech of Prime Minister, 2426 
Excerpt from speech of Senator Choquette (1967) re book by Nathan F. Leopold, convicted killer, 2420-1 
Expenses for maintenance of jail inmates, 2408 
First and second degree murder, 2388-9, 2408, 2435 
Gallup poll, 2407, 2408, 2409, 2417, 2418, 2419, 2445, 2446 
Hoover, J. Edgar, letter sent to officers of FBI, 2417 
Incorrigibles, 2412 
Injustices in implementing penalty, 2418, 2432 
‘Justice in the street’ and self-preservation by policemen and prison guards, 2408, 2420, 2437-8, 2446 
Law enforcement, lack of respect for, 2413, 2417, 2418, 2419 
Media coverage of subject and effects of, 2409 
Montreal and Quebec City, statistics on murders, 2408, 2411 
Montreal Gazette article re capital punishment, 2418 
Murder of Moncton policemen, 2448 
Organized crime, 2407, 2436-7, 2448 
Parole, 2423, 2424, 2430, 2440, 2444 
Escapees from Manitoba institution and aftermath of crime, 2428 
Parole Board, 2408 
Permissive society, 2414 
Premeditated and unpremeditated murder, 2414, 2419, 2435 
Prison reform, 2410, 2437 
Prison term, ten years or life, 2389, 2414, 2419, 2423, 2440 
Professional criminals, resources of, 2422 
Recidivist percentage, 2429 
Recommendation by jury, 2389 
Rehabilitation, 2408, 2446-7 
Guelph Correctional Centre study by Dr. Carlson, 2447 
Responsibility of members of Parliament, 2407, 2409, 2414, 2435, 2439, 2446-7, 2448 
Sanctity of human life, 2414, 2418, 2440 
‘Santa Claus’ murders, 2428 
Sex offender, Toronto Sun article re, 2421-2 
Terrorists, 2413 
Transitional provisions re pending matters, 2389 
Treason, 2388-9 
UK law, 2410 
UK Royal Commission on Capital Punishment, 2448 
Victims of murder and other crime, compensation for, 2411, 2413, 2440 
Wilson, Prof. James Q., study on criminal behaviour, 2431, 2432 
Speakers: Senators 
Argue, Hazen, 2415-17 
Asselin, Martial, 2407-08 
Austin, Jack, 2444-5 
Beaubien, L. P., 2411 
Bell, A. E. Haddon, 2441-2 
Bourget, Maurice, 2417-18 
Choquette, Lionel, 2420-1 
Denis, Azellus, 2427 
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Criminal law amendment (Bill C-84) - Concluded 
Speakers: Senators - Concluded 


Deschatelets, Jean-Paul, 2419-20 
Flynn, Jacques, 2387, 2388, 2425-7 
Fournier, Edgar, 2409-10 

Goldenberg, H. Carl, 2448-9 

Grosart, Allister, 2445-7 

Hicks, Henry D., 2413, 2436 

Lang, Daniel A., 2387-9 

Lawson, Edward M., 2423-5 
Macdonald, John M., 2410-11 
Macnaughton, Alan A., 2418-19 
Manning, Ernest C., 2413-15 
McDonald, A. Hamilton, 2427-8 
Mcllraith, George J., 2430, 2433-6, 2439 
Molson, Hartland de M., 2436-8, 2444 
Neiman, Joan, 2421-3 

Paterson, Norman McL., 2448 
Perrault, Raymond J., 2387, 2428-33, 2440 
Robichaud, Louis J., 2411-13 

Smith, George I., 2438, 2439-42 
Stanbury, Richard J., 2408-09 
Williams, Guy, 2417 


Criminal Law Amendment bill (No. 2) 1976 C-84 (punishment for murder and certain other offences). Ir, 2386; 
2r, 2386-9; m re disposition of 3r and passage of bill, 2407; 2r cont, 2407-42; question re voting 
procedure, 2444; 2r cont, 2444-50; 3r, 2450; r.a., 2450 


Croll, Hon. David A. 


Aging, the anatomy of report of Special Senate Committee, recommendations of committee and report on 
action taken, 146-9 (see Appendix to Debates of Oct. 22/74) 
Old age security, reduction in age limit, 146 
Research by staff of Parliamentary Library, 146 
Suggestion that Hansard of Oct. 22/74 be sent to municipal and social agencies, 147 
Anti-Inflation bill C-73, 1553-8 
Government expenditures, 1555 
Labour collective bargaining, 1555-6 
Low-income or unorganized groups, 1556-8 
Minimum wage, 1557; statistics on employees, 1557 
Poverty line updated (1975), 1556 
Toronto Star Article ‘Making Work Pay More Than Welfare’, 1557 
Professionals, 1553 
Progressive Conservative Party suggestion for wage and price freeze, 1554 
Public reaction, 1554 
Regulations, 1554 
War Measures Act, 1554, 1555 
Decontrolling, 1554 
Appropriation bill No. 4, 1974 C-42, 379-80 
Banking, Trade and Commerce Committee 
Engagement of counsel and technical, clerical and other personnel, 1427, 1428 
Citizenship bill C-20, 2290-3 
Ethnic element of Canadian citizenship, 2290-2 
Excerpt from speech (1946), 2290-2 
Laurier, Sir Wilfrid, statement at Diamond Jubilee of Queen Victoria, 2290, 2293 
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Croll, Hon. David A. - Continued 


Compensation for Former Prisoners of War bill C-92, 2041 
Consumer Credit and Cost of Living, Special Joint Committee (1967), inquiry re action on implementation 
of recommendations, 2238-41 
Bankruptcy, orderly payment of debts, 2239, 2240 
Recommendations of Banking, Trade and Commerce Committee, 2240 
Relief from unconscionable transactions, 2239, 2240 
Borrowers’ and Depositors’ Protection Act, 2239 
Combines investigation, 2240 
‘Cooling-off period re purchases, 2240 
Faulty or defective goods, 2239, 2240 
Financing of used motor vehicles, 2239, 2241 
Form of agreement for credit transactions, 2239, 2240 
Government guaranteed loans to low-income consumers, 2240 
Information and education, 2239, 2240 
Money management education and credit and debt counselling, 2240-1 
Prepayment of contracts, 2239, 2240 
Technical subcommittees of Consumer Affairs, 2239, 2241 
Criminal Code (commutation of death sentence) bill S-21, 974-5 
Disregard of established law, 974 
Moral issue in question of capital punishment, 974 
Suggestion for vote on bill, 975 
Criminal Code (control of weapons and firearms) bill S-14, question as to progress of bill in committee 
stage, 479 
Criminal Law Amendment bill (No. 1) C-71, 1746 
Estimates 
Suggestion that items remain on Order Paper for discussion at any appropriate time, 1782-3, 1784 
UNESCO, 379-80 
Federal-Provincial Fiscal Arrangements bill C-57, 1184-6 
Social welfare programs, 1184-6 
Medicare, phasing out of federal assistance, 1184-5; deterrent fees, 1185 
Fergusson, Hon. Muriel McQueen, tribute upon resignation from the Senate, 967 
Food and Drugs, Narcotic Control and Criminal Code bill S-19, 1014, 1016, 1018, 1074 
Government Annuities Improvement bill C-75, 1629-30 
Immigration bill S-12, 165, 166, 195-7, 244-5 
Employment of immigrants for manual and menial work, 196, 244 
Statistics on deportations, 196 
Immigration policy, unauthorized press publication of confidential draft report of Special Joint Committee, 
1286 
Labour, the working poor in Canada, 2019-23 
Employment, provincial statistics, 2019 
Minimum wage, 2019-22 
Provincially, 2019, 2022 
Rates for experienced adult workers (legislated as of Dec. 31, 1974), 2031 
Vs welfare, 2021-2 
Poverty line, 2022 
Specified areas of working poor, 2019 
Supplementary income as work incentive, 2022 
Union workers, 2022 
Laing, Hon. Arthur, P.C., the late, 533-4 
Legal and Constitutional Affairs Committee, meeting in camera, question of privilege, 1770-1 
Macdonald, Hon. W. Ross, P.C., the late, 2177 
Members of Parliament and Conflict of Interest, Green Paper on, 373, 573-4, 580, 780 
Parliament Buildings, use of East Block rooms by senators, proposal, 110 
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Croll, Hon. David A. - Concluded 


Penitentiaries, action taken to implement principal recommendations of Special Joint Committee, 2200, 
2249 
Poverty 
Children in Poverty, report by National Council of Welfare, 625-6 
Senate report on poverty - poverty line updated (1974), 626 
Privilege, question of, re remark by government leader, 198 
Privileges and immunities of senators, proposed special Senate committee, 1434, 1721, 1726 
Role of Senator Croll during instigation of government annuities legislation, 1630 
Rules of the Senate, 1364, 1422-3, 1425-6 
Internal Economy, Budgets and Administration Committee, 1364, 1423, 1425, 1426 
Powers and duties of committees, 1423, 1425, 1426 
Senate 
Pensions for widows of senators, 282 
Role in committee work, 148-9 
Simultaneous interpretation system, 504 
Senate and House of Commons Act 
Regulations re attendance of senators and deductions for absence, 951-2, 953, 954 
Senate and House of Commons, Salaries and Parliamentary Secretaries bill C-44, 874 
Social welfare, distribution of income, 2144-9 
Distribution of income by quintiles, 2145 
Forms required of welfare recipients, 2144, see also appendix to Debates of May 19, 1976 
Income redistribution through government intervention (1970), 2145-6 
Myths concerning welfare, 2144 
Report of study of government expenditures on welfare, 2147-8 
Role of government in ensuring full employment and redistribution of wealth, 2146 
Subsidies to businesses, 2147, 2149; CNR and CPR, 2149 
Universality of welfare programs, 2146-7 
Television and radio coverage of proceedings of Senate and committees, 1483, 1484 
Controls, 1483, 1484 
Other countries decisions re broadcasting of parliamentary proceedings, 1483 
Resolution adopted by Commons re broadcasting of Commons proceedings, 1483 
United Nations resolution naming Israel as racist nation, condemnation of, motion re, 1397-8 
Work Ethic in Canada, special Senate committee proposed, 281-8, 518 
Community employment, 283 
Guaranteed minimum income, 281 
Immigrants employed for farm work, 284, 286 
Loss of working days because of strikes, 286 
Management-labour relations, 284 
Poverty in Canada - A Report of Special Senate Committee, 281-2 
Report updated, 282 
Provincial needs for workers, 284 
Welfare vs unemployment insurance, 283, 284, 287 
Working poor, 283 


Crop insurance 
Report of Agriculture Committee, 1212, 1227-9, 1468-71, 1622-3 
See Agriculture 


Crown liability 
Criminal Law Amendment (Crown liability, immigration, parole) bill C-71, 1714, 1730-3 
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Crowsnest Pass, 41-42, 598, 889, 924 


Cultural property export and import 
Appeal against board ruling, 798, 811-12 
Articles for exhibition purposes, 766 
Articles made by person now deceased or which have been in Canada 35 yrs. or more, 764, 765 
Articles under control list, 797-8 
Book of Kells, Ireland, 770 
Bureaucracy in discretionary powers of minister, 768 
Cultural properties of heritage of other countries, importing of, 798, 810-11 
Determination of values, 765, 798, 812 
Excerpts from statements of Secretary of State, 798-9 
Freedoms of thought and action, elimination of in over-protection by government, 768, 770, 799-800, 812 
Institution, definition of, 765-6 
Preservation of muniments, excerpt from statement of Hon. Joseph Howe, 770 
Prohibition of illegal imports, 764 
Review Board, 763-4, 908-11 
System of export control, 762-5 
Determination of fair cash price, 762, 764, 765 
Financial assistance for custodial institutions, 762 
Ministerial permits or bulk licences, 763 
Objects of national heritage, 762 
Permits, 762, 908, 909 
Tax incentives for sale or donation of cultural property to custodial institutions, 763 
Exemptions, 763 
UK legislation, 761, 763, 765, 799 
UNESCO convention, 764, 813 
Speakers: Senators 
Carter, Chesley W., 848, 908 
Everett, Douglas D., 765, 797-800 
Grosart, Allister, 810-13, 909-11 
Hicks, Henry, 765-6 
Lamontagne, Maurice, 761-5, 766, 908-09, 910, 911 
O’Leary, M. Grattan, 768-70 


Cultural Property Export and Import bill C-33. 1r, 712; 2r, 761-6, 768-70, 797-800, 810-13; ref to com, 813; 
rep with amdts, 848, 908-09, m in amdt adopted, 909-11; 3r, 912; Commons concurrence in 
Senate amdts, 1005; r.a., 1095 


Curling 
Canadian Men’s Curling Championship, congratulations to Newfoundland Rink, 1889 


Customs (Bill S-4) 
Importation by sea within Canadian waters, 131 
Jurisdiction to outer limits of territorial sea of Canada, 131, 168 
Preferential tax exemptions to Canadian companies in resource explorations, 168-9 
Speakers: Senators 
Belisle, Rheal, 167-9 
Cook, Eric, 131 
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Customs bill S-4. Ir, 12; 2r, 131, 167-9; ref to com, 169; rep without amdt, 213; 3r, 222; r.a., 314 


Customs tariff (Bill C-27) 


Articles exempted, 262 
Effects of tariff protection on consumer, 270-1 
Petroleum products, 262 
Speakers: Senators 
Belisle, Rheal, 270-1 
Benidickson, W.M., 262, 263 
Connolly, John J., 262-3 


Customs Tariff bill (No. 1) C-27. Ir, 242; 2r, 262-3, 270-1; ref to com, 271; rep without amdt, 280; 3r, 291; 
r.a., 314 


Customs tariff (Bill C-39) 
Food products, 485 
Handicrafts from developing countries, 488, 515 
Housing materials and appliances, 485, 489, 515 
Ministerial powers, 488 
Preferential rates for developing countries, 485, 515 
Temporary tariff reductions (1974), 485 
Tourist exemptions, 485, 488 
UNESCO, 487-8, 515 
Agreement for Facilitating International Circulation of Visual and Auditory Materials of Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Character, 487 
Excerpt from Montreal Star re, 487-8 
Exclusion of Israel from European group, 488 
Speakers: Senators 
Cook, Eric, 484-5 
Grosart, Allister, 486-9, 514-16 


Customs Tariff bill (No. 2) C-39. Ir, 472; 2r, 484-5, 486-9; ref to com, 489; rep without amdt, 499; 3r, 508, 
514-16; r.a., 581 


Customs tariff (Bill C-67) 

Aircraft and aircraft engines, 1210, 1214 

Gifts, 1210, 1214 

Petroleum products, 1210, 1214 

Polymer plates for letterpress printing, 1214 

Religious publications, 1214 

Tariff and excise revenues, 1214 

Speakers: Senators 
Benidickson, W.M., 1209-10, 1215 
Grosart, Allister, 1214-15 


Customs Tariff bill (No. 3) C-67. Ir, 1197; 2r, 1209-10, 1214-15; 3r, 1215 38-a., 125) 


Danson, Hon. Barnett, P.C., Minister of State for Urban Affairs 
National Housing bill (No.1) C-46, 748-57 
Advisory council, 756 
Handicapped persons, 753 
Housing starts, decrease in, 749 
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Danson, Hon. Barnett, P.C., Minister of State for Urban Affairs - Concluded 


National Housing bill (No. 1) C-46 - Concluded 

Indians, 751 
Inspection of projects, 751 
Interest rate, 752 
Land purchase for lease to non-profit or cooperative organization, 755, 756 
Limited dividend program, 754-5, 757 
Mortgage insurance fund, 753, 754, 755 
Non-profit and cooperative housing, 749, 750 
Rental housing projects, 750, 754 
Senior citizens housing, 749, 750 
Sewage treatment loans, 756 
Statutory limits for making or insuring loans, 756 
Veterans, 749, 750-1 

National Housing bill (No.2) C-77, 1673-81 
Abuses, 1678 
AHOP, 1673-4, 1676, 1678 
Appraisal of housing costs in various areas, 1678 
Continuity of program and target, 1675 
Cooperatives, 1679 
Costs of program, 1677 
Critical areas of housing, 1674 
Density, 1674 
Design, 1674 
Expenditures on interest reduction grants (1976), 1679 
House price limits, 1676 
Housing standards and construction quality, 1673, 1675, 1676-7 
Inflationary effect of new regulations, question of, 1673 
Land assembly programs of municipalities, 1675 
Loans and grants, 1674 
Low cost medium density housing, $1000 grants to municipalities, 1680 
Private funding, 1675 
Refinancing of mortgage, 1676 
Rental accommodation, 1677 
Repayment conditions, five-year clause, 1678 
Servicing of land, 1675 
Single parent family, 1676 
Two-person families, 1674 
Warranty from builder to owner, 1681 


Davey, Hon. Keith 
Income Tax bill (No.3) C-58, 1836-42, 1843, 1845, 1846, 1865, 2027-32, 2294-2301, 2327, 2328 

Advertising revenue, 1837 

Background of legislation on foreign periodicals, 1837 

Broadcasting 
Advertising of prime time, survey report of Bureau of Broadcast Measurements, 2031-2 
Buffalo stations, presentation to committee, 2298-9 
Canadian Association of Broadcasters’ document, 1842 
CITY-TV, Toronto, 2297 
CRTC, letter from Chairman, 2298 
Global Television, letter from president, 2296-7 
Wire from Canadian Association of Broadcasters and others urging support of bill, 2297 
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Davey, Hon. Keith - Concluded 
Income Tax bill (No.3) C-58 - Concluded 

Canada WestWord, the magazine for British Columbians, excerpt from, 2028 

Canadian Forum, excerpt from article by Peter Newman, 2029 

Canadian Journal of Political Science, excerpt from, 1839 

Christian Science Monitor article re Time’s editorial policy, 1840 

Content, excerpt from Editor’s speech on CBC Capital report, 2032 

Criteria for deduction for tax purposes, 1837 

Fredericton Gleaner article, 1841 

Globe and Mail, 1838; article re Senate committee and chairman, 2300 

Interest Group Tactics and the Politics of Foreign Investment: The Time- Reader's Digest Case Study, 
1839 

Letter from Stephen S. LaRue, president of Time Canada, 1839 

Letter sent to Prime Minister by writers, photographers, etc., 1838 

Maclean’s magazine, 2028; presentation to committee, 2295-6 

Mass Media Committee’s report, excerpts from, 1839, 1840, 1841-2 

MD of Canada, 2030, 2300 

Montreal Gazette editorial, 2299 

Newsweek, lack of Canadian advertising, 2027-8 

Opposition to bill through lobbying, 2298-9 

Revitalizing of Canadian magazines, 1838 

Rights of Canadian broadcasters and publishers, 2295 

Saturday Night, 2296 

Speech of Richard Roehmer, P.C., Toronto, 1841 

‘Substantially the same’, definition of, 2301 

Time and Reader’s Digest, 1837-8, 2028, 2299, 2301 

Time editorial re advertising and subscription rates, 2028 

Toronto Sun article by John Slinger, 1838 

Publishing industry, 62, 556, 564, 582-3, 956-7; 2140 

Globe and Mail article by J. Carruthers re Time magazine, 582-3 

Letter from Senator Davey to Globe and Mail re editorial entitled “Whittling Down a Freedom’, 582 

Ottawa Journal article re comments of President of Time Canada Limited before Senate committee, 
2140 

Television commercial advertising of Guaranty Trust, use of picture of Parliament Buildings, 556, 564, 
956-7 

Time and Readers Digest magazines, tax concessions in advertising, 582 

Time magazine, brief presented to members of Commons, 62 


Death penalty 
See Criminal Code and Criminal Law Amendment bills 


Deaths 
Boucher, Hon. William A., 2251-2 
Bourque, Hon. Romuald, 11-12 
Childers, Erskine, President of Republic of Ireland, 265 
Crerar, Hon. Thomas A., P.C., 778-9 
Gelinas, Hon. Louis-Philippe, 1713-14 
Hugessen, Hon. A.K., 2007 
Kickham, Hon. Thomas J., 324 
Laing, Hon. Arthur, P.C., 532-3 
Macdonald, Hon. W. Ross, P.C., 2176-7 
MacKay, Hon. John, Lieutenant Governor of Prince Edward Island, 135 
O’Leary, Hon. Michael Grattan, 2034-6 
Prowse, Hon. J. Harper (Sept. 28/76) 
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de Grandpre, Hon. Louis-Philippe, Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court 
Royal assent, 2152 


Denis, Hon. Azellus, P.C. 


Anti-Inflation bill C-73, 1580 
Bourque, Hon. Romuald, the late, 11 
Canadian National Railways, cost of construction of tower in Toronto, 2185-6, 2263-4 
Civil Service Insurance bill C-26, 766 
Adopted children, 766 
Amendment to annuity tabies, 766 
Equal rights to man and wife, 766 
Sharing of insurance proceeds, 766 
Statistics on policies issued, 766 
Criminal Code (commutation of death sentence) bill S-21, 660 
Royal prerogative, 660 
Criminal Law Amendment bill (No. 2) C-84, 2427 
Electoral Boundaries Readjustment (Lafontaine) bill C-229, 601-02 
Food and Drugs, Narcotic Control and Criminal Code bill S-19, 1037 
Marriage Law Exemption (Richard Fritz and Marianne Strass) bill C-1001, 1233-4, 1235, 1251, 1252, 
1258-9 
Medical Care bill C-68, 2317-18 
Ceiling on federal contributions, 2317-18, 2365 
Expenditures, anti-inflation program effect on, 2365 
New services, 2318 
Nursing homes, 2366 
Provincial responsibilities, 2365 
Statistics on accidents and medical care, 2368 
Senate and House of Commons (Supplementary Retirement Benefits) bill C-81, 2195 
Statute Law (Status of Women) 1974 bill C-16, 1103-04, 1107, 1122-3 
Acts amended, 1104, 1107 
Civilian war pensions and allowances, 1104 
Criminal Code, 1104 
Elections, 1104 
Immigration, 1104 
National Defence, 1104 
Pensions, 1104 
Public Service employment, 1104 
Unemployment insurance, 1107 
Excerpt from Le Devoir editorial, 1103 
Female staff of Senate, 1103-04 
Recommendations of Royal Commission on Status of Women, 1104 
Speakers of the Senate, 1107 
Televising of committee proceedings, 510, 511 


Department of Industry, Trade and Commerce, 243, 272-4, 281, 304-06, 348-9, 368, 373, 298-400, 1134 


Deschatelets, Hon. Jean-Paul, P.C. 

Continental Bank of Canada bill S-30, 1345 

Criminal Law Amendment bill (No. 2) C-85, 2419-20 
Alternatives to death by hanging, 2420 
Deterioration of law enforcement, 2419 
Deterrent aspect, 2419, 2420 
Gallup poll, 2419 
Premeditated or unpremeditated murder, 2419 
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Deschatelets, Hon. Jean-Paul, P.C. - Concluded 
Criminal Law Amendment bill (No. 2) C-85 - Concluded 
Prison term, 2419 
Responsibility of juries, 2420 
Forestry, devastation by Spruce budworm, 1218-19 
Bacillus thuringiensis, experiments conducted in combatting tobacco and cabbage bugs and Spruce 
budworm, 1218-19 
CBC announcement re spraying for budworm, 1219 
Quebec areas affected, 1218 
Industry, textile imports affecting Canadian industry, 791-3 
Excerpt from speech of Hon. Mr. Pepin re negotiations with other countries, 792 
Government efforts to instigate restraints on imports, 792 
Unemployment in textile industry, 791 
USSR trading policy, 791 
National Capital Region, Special Joint Committee 
First report, committee quorum, 1237 
Olympic bill C-63, 1188-90, 1198, 1204-05 
Coin-selling program to include gold coins, 1188-9 
Cost according to market price of gold, 1189 
Design and size of coins, 1190, 1205 
Expenditures forecast, 1188 
Gold content, 1204-05 
Statement of Postmaster General, 1204-05 
Gold requirements for program, 1198 
Limit on coins issued, 1189 
Lottery receipts, 1188 
Profit potential for COJO, 1188 
Programs of government assistance for Games, 1189-90 
Trade marks and copyrights, 1189 
Quebec Provincial Police, financial compensation for maintenance, 501-04 
Contracts between Solicitor General and provinces re RCMP, 501 
Costs of police administration, 503-04 
Financial implications of RCMP provincial operations, 501, 502 
Quebec and Ontario, 500, 501, 503 
Correspondence between Quebec Justice Minister and Solicitor General, 503 
Representation bill C-36, 436, 437 
Speaker pro tem, 1781 


Desruisseaux, Hon. Paul 


Address in reply to Speech from the Throne, 32-37 
Anti-Inflation bill C-73, 1542-5 
Constitutional and controversial aspects of bill, 1544-5 
Decree of Emperor Diocletian to fight inflation, 1542-3 
Food prices control, 1544 
Freezing of dividends, 1544 
Personal responsibility for controls, 1543 
Productive capacity, requirement of investment, 1544 
UK prices and wages freeze, 1543-4 
Bourque, Hon. Romuald, the late, 33 
Canada Year Book, 1788, 1821-3 


Canadian economy 


Attack on Inflation - a program of national action, 1411-15 
Government expenditures, 1411, 1412-13 
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Desruisseaux, Hon. Paul - Continued 
Canadian economy 
Attack on Inflation - Concluded 
Gross national product, 1413 
Industrial profit margin, decrease in, 1413 
Labour demands, 1412, 1414 
Report of Economic Council of Canada, 1411-12 
Combines Investigation bill C-2, 1316 
Question of privilege re interpretation of conflict of interest, 1316 
Crime and violence, 944-5 
Biblical history of crime and violence, 944 
Parental attitudes towards punishment, 944, 945 
Television programs, 945 
Criminal Code (commutation of death sentence) bill S-21, 658-60 
Commutations since 1972 legislation, 659 
Crime increase and legislative permissiveness, 659 
Deterrent aspect, 659 
Premeditated murders, 659, 660 
Rehabilitation failure, 659 
Economic conditions and prospects 
Capital investment from domestic and foreign sources, 34-35 
Construction empires, 36 
Economic growth, 34 
Government spending and national debt, 35 
Gross national product, 33 
Inflation, 33-36 
Labour unrest, 36 
Mineral resources and projected output, 35-36 
Unemployment, 33 
Economy of Canada, 1072, 1073, 1113-17 
Excerpt from Fortune article by Prof. Meltzer, 1116 
Floating exchange rates, 1116 
Foreign investment in Canada, 1116- 17 
Free enterprise, 1116 
Government expenditures, 1115 
Government policies and economic planning, 1115-16, 1117 
Gross national product, 1114 
Inflation, 1113-14 
Excerpt from Les Affaires re international consumer prices, 1113-14 
International trade balance, 1117 
Labour unions, administrative policies, 1116 
Employer-Employee Relations in the Public Service, availability to press of draft report of Special Joint 
Committee, 1756 
Energy, international conference of oil-producing and oil-consuming countries, exclusion of Canada, 605-06, 
11S 
Felicitations to Hon. Renaude Lapointe and others, 32 
Florida land deals, involvement of Canadians in alleged swindle, 1012, 1198 
Free trade, an economic consideration for Canada, 1738-41, 1851 
Economic Council of Canada recommendations, 1738, 1740, 1741 
Expansion of trade in Atlantic economic community, 1740 
GATT, 1739, 1740 
International credit and money convertibility, 1740 
Keynes’ theories, 1738 
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Desruisseaux, Hon. Paul - Concluded 
Free trade - Concluded 
Secondary industries, 1738-41 
Employment, 1740 
Import controls, relaxation of, 1739 
Role in economic survival of provinces, 1738-9 
Textiles and other industries, 1739-41; Quebec, 1739 
Trade with United States, 1740 
Income Tax bill (No. 1) C-49, 636-7 
Energy resources, 637 
Oil prices, 637 
Withdrawal of companies from Canada, 637 
Income Tax bill (No. 3) C-58, 1865-6 
Broadcasting, 1865-6 
Difficulties of small publications, 1865 
Mass media reaction, 1865 
Time and Newsweek, 1865 
Industry, textile and other imports affecting Canadian industry, 781-8, 901, 947-8, 974-8 
Anti-dumping procedures, 978 
Canadian Textile Commission briefs presented to government (1974), 782 
Competition from textile imports, 782, 785, 975-8 
Dominion Textile Co. closing, 783 
Dumping of foreign textiles at depressed prices, 782-3 
GATT provisions for protection of signatories, 781-2, 785, 786, 787 
Gazette article on The Case for Textile Protection, 781 
Imports per capita, 782 
Negotiations, lack of textile industry representatives, 976 
Policy introduced by Hon. Mr. Pepin, 782 
Polyester and cotton-mixed fibres, 783, 977 
Representations and recommendations of union leaders, workers and producers, 783-4 
Separatist leader’s comments on CBC re government attitude toward secondary industry trade policies, 
978 
Sheet glass, 781-9 
Sheets and pillowcases, relaxing of restraints re, 783 
Shirts, import quota and prices, 785, 977 
Recommendations, lack of enforcement of, 976-7 
Textile and Clothing Board, role of, 976-7 
Unemployment in Wellington District and other areas, 782, 784, 786-7, 977, 978 
Unsatisfactory textile trade policies, 976 
Investigations in Parliament, question of privilege, 1476-7, 1478 
Martin, Hon. Paul, P.C., resignation from the Senate, 212 
O’Leary, Hon. M. Grattan, the late, 2036 
Quebec Provincial Police, financial compensation for maintenance, 567-8 
Federal-provincial agreements re RCMP, 568 
Quebec and Ontario policing costs, 568 
RCMP background, 567-8 


Senate 


Business, 1108 
Committees, 945 
Vacancies, 945 
Tributes to Senator Hayden, Chairman of Banking, Trade and Commerce Committee, 1316-17 


Dickson, Hon. R.G.B., Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court of Canada 
Royal assent, 731, 899 
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Documents tabled 
See Journals of the Senate 


Drugs 
Alcoholism and drug addiction among Indians, 142-3 
Food and Drugs, Narcotic Control and Criminal Code, 300, 354-62, 366-8, 374-5, 382-5, 402-06, 446-54, 
456, 969-71, 983, 1007-11, 1014-21, 1023-33, 1036-8, 1046-9 


Drury, Hon. Charles Mills, Minister of State for Science and Technology and Minister of Public Works 
Resignation offer and rejection by Prime Minister, 1890-3, 1920-2 


Duggan, Hon. James 


Kickham, Hon. Thomas J., the late, 324 
Newfoundland, CNR services, 1868, 1903 
Transportation, BNA Act as it pertains to transportation, 2115-18 
Newfoundland, 2115-18 
CNR operations, 2115-18 
Abandonment of passenger service, 2115-16 
Elimination of freight trains, 2116 
Limited ‘train consist’, 2115-16 
Overcharges on freight, 2117 
Shipment delays, 2116 
Road cruiser service, 2116 
Bus fares, 2117 
Bus purchases, questions re, 2116 
Terms of Union re transportation services, 2117, 2118 


Eastern Canada Savings and Loan Company and Central & Nova Scotia Trust Company bill S-29. Ir, 1293; 
2r, 1307-08; ref to com, 1308; rep with amdts (French text only), 1355, 1372; 3r, 1373; r.a., 
1712 


Economic conditions and prospects 


Arab nations monopoly of oil industry, 69-70 
Athabasca tar sands and Mackenzie River pipeline, 70-71 
Canada-US relations, 70 
Capital investment from domestic and foreign sources, 34-35 
Commodity price determination, 69; transportation costs, 70 
Construction empires, 36 
Economic growth, 34 
Energy resources and establishment of Petro-Canada, 69 
Financial Times of Canada editorial, 69 
Government spending and national debt, 35, 628 
Gross national product, 33, 189-90, 199-200, 350, 628, 629 
Inflation, 15-16, 19, 33-36, 628 
Labour unrest, 36 
Lumber industry, New Brunswick, 122 
Mineral resources and projected output, 35-36 
New Brunswick, 1750-4, 1817-20, 1821, 2009-13 
Nova Scotia storm damage, 1765-6 
Oil prices, 69-70, 71 
Unemployment, 33, 628 
See Anti-inflation, 

Economy of Canada, 

Inflation. 
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Economy of Canada, 1012, 1067-73, 1081-2, 1113-17 
Cost-push inflation, 1072 
Countercyclical policies, 1068, 1072 
Crude oil exports, ceiling on, 1072 
Current account deficit, 1071 
Employment and unemployment statistics, 1070 
Excerpt from Fortune article by Prof. Meltzer, 1116 
Excerpts from speeches of Senator Lamontagne (1966, 1970), relating to economic conditions, 1068-9 
Exports decline due to work stoppages, 1070 
Finance Minister’s statements re fiscal policies, 1068-9, 1071 
Floating exchange rates, 1116 
Free enterprise, 1116-17 
Government expenditures, 1082, 1115-16, 1117 
Gross national product, 1070, 1114 
Housing market, 1069 
Index of real domestic product and of industrial production, 1070 
Inflation, 1113-14 
Excerpt from Les Affaires re international consumer prices, 1113-14 
Interest rates, 1069 
International trade balance, 1117 
Labour unions, administrative policies, 1116 
Provincial deficits, 1071 
Recessions (1953-74), 1067-8 
Tax cuts, 1082 
Trade deficits re parts and accessories of motor vehicles, 1071 
US economic conditions, 1069, 1070 
US production of small cars affecting auto pact, 1071-2 
Speakers: Senators 


Desruisseaux, Paul, 1072, 1073, 1113-7 
Flynn, Jacques, 1072-3, 1081-2 
Forsey, Eugene A., 1082 

Lamontagne, Maurice, 1067-72 


Electoral boundaries readjustment (Bill C-214) 
Electoral Boundaries Commissions, functions of, 378 
Discrepancies in decisions of provincial commissions, 378 


Recommendations, specifying of reasons for, 378 
Speaker: Senator 
Asselin, Martial, 378 


Electoral Boundaries Readjustment bill (No. 1) C2214 i 3252.21 377-8. ors 382 aa.. 097 


Electoral boundaries readjustment (Bill C-370) 
Commissions, members and powers of, 526-7, 536-7 
Geographic considerations in establishing quota of constituencies, 527, 536 
Rural and northern constituencies, 527 
Speakers: Senators 
Belisle, Rheal, 527, 528 
Flynn, Jacques, 527, 536, 537 
Lafond, Paul C., 527 
Molgat, Gildas L., 526-8, 536-7 
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Electoral Boundaries Readjustment bill (No. 2) C-370. Ir, 514; 2r, 526-8, 536-7; ref to com, 537; rep without 
amdt, 555; 3r, 564; r.a., 581 


Electoral Boundaries Readjustment (Berthier) bill C-365. 1r, 564; 2r, 602-03; 3r, 606; r.a., 656 
Electoral Boundaries Readjustment (Bruce) bill C-228. 1r, 583; 2r, 601; 3r, 606; r.a., 656 


Electoral Boundaries Readjustment (Lafontaine) bill C-229. 1r, 583; 2r, 601-02; 3r, 606; r.a., 656 


Emergency legislation 
St. Lawrence Ports Operations bill C-59, 817-27, 832 
West Coast Grain Handling Operations bill C-12, 76-93, 95 
West Coast Ports Operations bill C-56, 723-30, 731 


Emergency sittings 
Authority to convene Senate during adjournments, 328 


Employer-employee relations in the Public Service 


Casual employees, 1811-12 

Classification, 1806 

Collective bargaining, facts and figures, 1801 
Designated employees, 1802-04 

Incompetence and incapacity, disciplinary action, 1810-11 
Interim report, 1799 

Managerial and confidential exclusions, 1810 
Maximum penalties for unlawful activity, 1805-06 
Pay research, 1808-10 

Prosecution of offences under act, 1804-05 

Public Service Employment Act, 1800-01 
Technological change and long-term layoff, 1807-08 


Employer-Employee Relations in the Public Service, Special Joint Committee 
Availability to press of draft report, 1755-6 
Budget, 525, 1088, 1624 
Communication from Commons, 160; reply from Senate, 188-9 
Expenses re study of Parts I, II and III of paper, 525, 1088 
Members 
Commons, 242 
Senate, 242 
Public Service Staff Relations bill C-70, ref to com, 1211 
Recommendation to establish permanent Staff Relations Board, 998 
Reports 
First report, committee quorum and engagement of staff, 255 
Second report tabled in Commons Nov. 26/74 
Third report pertaining to public meetings and recommendations re Board, 998-9, 1003-04 
Fourth report re Public Service Staff Relations bill C-70, rep without amdt, 1211 
Fifth report re Superannuation bill C-52, rep with amdts, 1545-7 
Statute Law (Superannuation) bill C-52, ref to com, 1437, 1442 
Terms of reference, 160, 188-9, 255 
Workload of present board, 999 
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Employment 


Work ethic in Canada, 281-8, 339-42, 474-8, 518 
Working poor in Canada, 2019-23, 2154-8 


Energy resources 
Alaska reserves, 1141 
Arab nations monopoly of oil industry, 69-70 
Arctic gas pipeline, supply of Arctic gas to southern Canada, 2037-8 
Athabasca Tar Sands and Mackenzie River pipeline, 70-71, 1141 
Atlantic provinces 
Development of tidal power in Bay of Fundy, 2070, 2142, 2210 
Offshore oil and gas resources, 2070, 2141-2, 2202-03 
Canada-United States Inter-Parliamentary Group, discussions re energy resources, 1141-2, 1145-7 
Colorado oil shale, 1141 
Conservation of fuel of car awaiting Deputy of His Excellency the Governor General, 2209, 2443 
Construction of Arctic gas pipeline, supply of Arctic gas to southern Canada, 2037-8, 2069-70 
Domestic oil prices, 610 
Energy, Mines and Resources Dept., estimates for, 193, 201-2, 203 
Excise tax, 1265, 1267-80, 1281 
Federal-Provincial Fiscal Arrangements, 1136, 1175-8, 1197, 1214 
Gasoline excise tax, 1100-01, 1112-13 
Government policy re Canadian ownership of companies developing oil and gas on crown lands, 1259-60, 
2210 
Income tax, 583, 606-14, 616-21, 627-40, 645-56 
Indian oil and gas claims, 325, 337-8, 351-3, 402, 426, 427 
International conference of oil-producing and oil-consuming countries, exclusion of Canada, 605-06, 774-5 
International Energy Agency (IEA), 605 
Lighting of government buildings, 606, 1238-9 
Mineral resources and projected output, 35-36 
Nuclear energy, 1142 
Oil and gas reserves, negotiations between federal government and governments of producing provinces, 
2070 
Oil and mining industries, 609-11, 613-14, 616-20, 629-30, 635, 637, 639-40 
Alberta, 617, 618, 632 
BNA Act provisions re provincial natural resources, 630, 632 
Coal mining, 619-20 
Leduc well, 620 
South African Coal, Oil and Gas Corp., annual report, 619 
Earned depletion, 610 
Great Canadian Oil Sands, 619 
Prices and production costs, 617-18, 620, 621 
Pricing ef Crude Oil: Economic and Strategic Guidelines for International Energy Policy, by Taki 
Rifai, 618 
Royalties, 609-10, 617, 629, 632, 636-40 
Withdrawal of companies from Canada, 630, 637 
Write-off of exploration expenses, 610-11 
Oil refiners, compensation to, 445-6 
Passamaquoddy-Cobscook Bay, US Corps of Engineers report on, 2210-11 
Petro-Canada, 69, 1174, 1178-9, 1215-18, 1244, 1251, 1281 
Petroleum administration, 847, 861-3, 902-07, 912-16, 925-7, 934-6, 981-2, 1002, 1013, 1034 
- Pipeline from Prince Rupert to Edmonton, proposed construction of, 2037 
Pipeline treaty between Canada and United States, proposed, 2037 
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Energy resources - Concluded 
Provincial royalties, 609-10 
Shortfall in oil deliveries to US, 1142 
Solar and geothermal energy, harnessing of tides, heat pumps, 1142 
Syncrude project, 71 


Energy, Statement of Policy, Proposed Petroleum and Natural Gas Act and New Canada Oil and Gas Land 
Regulations, 2169-72, 2179-82 


Background of Statement of Policy, 2171 
Berger inquiry, 2180 
Canada-US relations, 2179 
Crude oil and natural gas prices, 2169, 2170, 2181 
Dependency on imported oil, 2170 
Discretionary powers under new regulations, 2171 
Domestic energy, increase in prices, 2170 
Exploration and development in frontier regions of Canada, 2170, 2171, 2181 
Export prices of natural gas, 2170 
Freeze period on petroleum products prices, 2170 
Government decisions re crude oil and natural gas prices, 2170 
Hydroelectric power generation, statement of Minister of Energy, Mines and Resources, 2180 
National energy strategy for Canada, 2169-70 
Nuclear energy, 2180 
Petro-Canada, 2181-2 
Provincial exports of energy, 2180 
Reduction in average use of energy, 2170 
Self-reliance on natural gas, 2170 
Speakers: Senators 
Perrault, Raymond J., 2169-71 
Phillips, Orville H., 2179-82 


Environmental affairs 
Ocean dumping control, 1005, 1038-40, 1049-51, 1088, 1096 
Protection of coastal waters from radio-active pollution, 889, 924 


Environmental contaminants 
Chemical contamination from industry, 1372 
DDT and other chemicals, dangerous effects of, 1404 
Federal-provincial consultations, 1372, 1404 
Government authority to obtain information re environment and manufactured substances, 1404 
Major provisions of bill, 1371-2 
Speakers: Senators 
Macnaughton, Alan A., 1371-3 
Quart, Josie D., 1404-05 


Environmental Contaminants bill C-25. 1r, 1348; 2r, 1371-2, 1403-04; ref to com, 1404; rep without amdt, 
1437; 3r, 1446; r.a., 1476 


Estimates 
Agriculture, 695, 699, 1569 
Assurance that discussion on estimates does not terminate with passage of bill, 193, 203, 204, 205, 708 
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Estimates - Continued 


Athabaska Tar Sands, 693 
Auditor General’s statement re low standard of government control of finances, 1976, 1977 
Bilingualism, 1986 
Borrowing authority, 389, 391, 392-4, 708, 721, 735, 737-9, 1603, 1604-05, 1612-13, 1972-3, 1988-9 
Breakdown of interim supply, complexity of allocation of votes, 737 
Budgetary votes and budgetary statutory items, 200, 704, 707-08, 2173 
Canadair Ltd., interest-free loans, 693, 706, 719, 720, 733 
Canadian Broadcasting Corp., 201, 1056 
Canadian International Development Agency, 200 
Canadian National Railway deficit, 693, 704 
Cape Breton Development Corp., 201 
Cheque cashing before Mar. 31, 1989-90 
CIDA, authority to carry funds from year to year, 973, 1055, 2174 
Consumer and Corporate Affairs, 697 
Control procedures for expenditures, 350 
Corporate power in relation to expenditures, 1611-12 
Canadian Establishment, by Peter Newman, 1612 
Conflict of interest, excerpts from letters re, 1612 
Power Corp. of Canada Ltd., 1611-12 
Royal Commission re, 1611-12 
Correction in figure relating to supplementary estimates (D), 703 
Crown corporations, 1056 
Date of enactment of appropriation bill, 1130 
Deferment of capital projects, 1980-1, 1982-3, 1984 
Departmental cutbacks, 1131 
Dollar items, 379, 693, 695, 697-9, 704-06, 719, 723, 1565-70, 1603, 1607, 1613-14, 1967-70, 1971, 1977, 
1979, 1980, 1982-3, 1987-8 
Lack of authority for transfers, 1607 
Statistics (1967-70), 1967-70, 1980, 1982-3, 1987-8 
Statistics (1973-76), 1979, 1980 
Economic development and supply, 190, 379 
Employees in the government, statistics, 972 
Energy, Mines and Resources, 193, 201-02, 203, 695-6, 699-700, 701, 1566, 1608, 1609 
Energy policy for Canada, 2189 
Estimates by type of payment, 2173-4 
External Affairs, 697, 701, 1568 
Family allowances, 1084 
Glassco Commission report on Financial Management and Control Study, 1967, 1982 
Globe and Mail article re ‘Workers get shock at bank: Government cheques NSF’, 1977-8 
Government restraints, 1083, 1130-1 
Governor General’s warrants, 190 
Gross National Product vs government expenditures, 189-90, 199-200, 350, 972-3, 1605, 1607, 2187-8, 2287 
Financial Times article re, 2287 
Growth of budgetary expenditures in various depts., 972, 983, 1054-5 
House of Commons, program expenditures, payment to Leader of Social Credit Party, 719, 722, 1605-06, 
1613 
Bill introduced in Commons re future payments to SC Party leaders, 1605-06 
Political aspect of, 1605-06 
Housing grants, 1986 
Inclusion of Main and Supplementary Estimates in one bill, 190-1 
Income tax refunds, 716 
Increase in estimates (1974-77), 2212, 2213 
Supplementaries, 693, 2187, 2190-1 
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Increase in non-budgetary items and in statutory items, 2174 
Indian and Northern Affairs, 200-01, 379, 700, 701 
Industry, Trade and Commerce, 1566 
Inflation, 2188, 2190-1 
Information Canada, 201, 350, 1610 
Inter-Provincial Pipe Line Ltd., 693, 706-07, 720 
Labour, 697-8 
Law Reform Commission poster, 349-50, 351 
‘Leading Cases in Constitutional Law’, excerpt from decision in ‘Edinburgh and Dalkeith Railway 
Company v. Wauchope’, 391 
Loan item in supplementary estimates, question of precedent, 2255-6, 2258 
Lockheed long-range patrol aircraft, 1984-5, 1986 
Loto Canada, 2234-5, 2237-8, 2244-9, 2255-8 
See Loto Canada 
Manpower and Immigration Dept., Manpower Division, 400-01 
Medicare and hospital insurance, 1608 
Milk subsidies, 704 
National Finance, 1569 
National Health and Welfare, 190, 696, 702, 1055, 1566, 1568 
Nova Scotia heating costs, 1985 
Oil equalization payments, 2188 
Oil refiners, compensation to, 445-6, 1055, 1084, 1609 
Oil subsidies to Ottawa Valley Line, 1985 
Old age security fund, 693, 704, 705, 1055-6, 1971-2, 2213, 2173 
Globe and Mail report on, 705 
Olympic Games deficit, 1985, 1986, 2256 
Government policy and statement re, 2256 
Payments to provinces, 379 


Percentage increase of supplementary estimates in relation to main estimates, 1948, 1967, 1971, 1976-7, 


1983-4 

Point of privilege raised in Commons, 394 
Privy Council, 696 
Provincial government expenditures, 2189, 2190, 2213, 2287 
Public debt, 190, 1607-08 
Public Service employees, increase in, 2174 
Public Works, 696-7, 698, 1566-7 
Purchases of goods and services, 1084, 1085 
Railways, compensation to, 379 
Recommendation of Canadian Economic Policy Committee, 1084 
Referral of supply bills to National Finance Committee, 716, 717-18, 733-4, 736, 1129-31, 1604-05, 1613 
Regional economic expansion, 697, 701-02, 1570 
Science and Technology, 1567 
Secretary of State, 698, 1567, 1568-9, 1570 
Solicitor General, 1569 
Special employment measures, 1602 
Spouses’ allowances, 1602 
Statutory expenditures required by law, 349, 1130 

Non-statutory expenditures, 1130 
Student summer employment, 1603 
Suggestion that items remain on Order Paper for discussion at any appropriate time, 1782-5 
Supplementary estimates appropriation bill, question of retroactive power to government, 1976 
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Estimates - Concluded 

Supply and Services, 693 

Transfer payments to provinces, 1084, 2213-14, 2287, 2288 

Transport Dept., 693, 697, 702, 1567, 1568, 1569, 1609-11, 1985-6 
Aircraft manufacturing, 1610-11 
Canadair-Government of Canada option, 1610-11, 1614-15 
Mirabel and Toronto Airports, 1610 
Reductions, 1985-6 
STOL aircraft, 1609-10 

Treasury Board, 704, 720 

Two-price wheat system, 1985 

Unemployment insurance, 1055, 1083, 2188, 2190; unemployment in potential productivity 2187-8 

UNESCO, 379-80 

Urban affairs, 1568 

Veterans Affairs, 693, 699, 704, 1567-8, 1569 

Votes for grants in fiscal year, 1972 

Votes for which additional sums are required, 1972 

Votes payments on calendar year basis, 1972 

Wheat, two-price system, 193, 202, 203 

Yearly estimates totals (1969-76), 1565 


Estimates referred to National Finance Committee 

Fiscal year ending Mar. 31/75, 108; rep of com, 136-7, 189-91 
Supplementary (A), 108, rep of com, 136-7, 189-91 
Supplementary (B), 300, rep of com, 349-51, 372 
Supplementary (C), 441-2, rep of com, 444 
Supplementary (D), 586, rep of com, 693-4, 695-702 

Fiscal year ending Mar. 31/76, 555; rep of com, 971-3, 983-4, 1054-7, 1082-6 
Supplementary (A), 1409; rep of com, 1549, 1565-70 
Supplementary (B), 1824; rep of com, 1937, 1948-53, 1966-70 

Fiscal year ending Mar. 31/77, 1777; rep of com, 2167, 2173-5 
Removal of item from Order Paper, question, 1782-5 
Supplementary (A), 2178; rep of com, 2237-8, 2244-9, 2255-8 


Estonia, 58th anniversary of Proclamation of Independence 
Tribute to Estonians, 1785 
US Resolution re foreign policy of non-recognition of annexation of Baltic States by USSR, 1785 


European Community 
Canada’s claim for compensation re loss of preferential access of Canadian commodities to British market, 
579-80, 661-2, 671 
Cheddar cheese, 671 
Concessions of interest to Canada, 671 
Negotiations leading to agreements between various countries, 671 
Wheat and barley, 671 


European Parliament, Strasbourg and Brussels meetings, 307-13, 316-20, 329-33 
Canada-European Community relations, excerpt from Senate committee report on, 310, 332-3 
Canada-United States relations, 317-20, 329-33 
Canadian delegation, 308-09 
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European Parliament, Strasbourg and Brussels meetings - Concluded 
Economic situation, 311 
Energy resources, 312-13, 332 
Exchange meetings in Ottawa, 308 
Finished goods, export of, 317, 319, 320, 330 
GATT, 319, 320 
Multinational corporations, 330 
Ottawa office, establishment of, 308 
Prime Minister’s visit to the Community, 308 
Trade and investment relationships, 332 
United Kingdom, 312 
Speakers: Senators 
Bourget, Maurice, 331-3 
Grosart, Allister, 319-20, 329-31 
O’Leary, M. Grattan, 316-19 
van Roggen, George C., 307-13 


Everett, Hon. Douglas D. 
Appropriation bill No. 4, 1974 C-42, 413-14, 415 
Cabinet ministers, resignation offers and rejection by Prime Minister, 1892 
Canadian Commercial and Industrial Bank bill S-24, 961-2 
Cultural Property Export and Import bill C-33, 765, 797-800 
Appeal against board ruling, 798 
Articles under control list, 797-8 
Cultural properties of heritage of other countries, importing of, 798 
Excerpts from statements of Secretary of State, 798-9 
Fair cash offer, determination of, 798 
Rights of individuals, 799-800 
UK legislation, 799 
Estimates, year ending Mar. 31/75, Supplementary (B), 349-51 
Control procedures, 350 
Information Canada, 350 
Law Reform Commission poster, 349-50, 351 
Manpower requirements of federal government, 350 
Statutory expenditures required by law, 349 
Estimates, year ending Mar. 31/75, Supplementary (D), 683-4, 695-702 
Agriculture, 695, 699 
Athabaska Tar Sands, 693 
Canadair Ltd., loans to, 693 
CNR deficit, 693 
Consumer and Corporate Affairs, 697 
Discussion on subject matter of appropriation bills remaining on Order Paper, 1783-4, 1785 
Dollar items, 693, 695, 697-9 
Energy, Mines and Resources Dept., 695-6, 699-700, 701 
Inter-Provincial Pipe Line Ltd., and Syncrude project, 693, 694 
External Affairs, 697, 701 
Increase in main estimates through supplementaries, 693 
Indian and Northern Affairs, 700, 701 
Labour, 697-8 
National Health and Welfare, 696, 702 
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Everett, Hon. Douglas D. - Concluded 
Estimates, year ending Mar. 31/75, Supplementary (D) - Concluded 
Old age security fund, 693 
Privy Council, 696 
Public Works, 696-7, 698 
Regional economic expansion, 697, 701-02 
Secretary of State, 698 
Supply and Services, 693 
Transport Dept., 693, 697, 702 
Veterans Affairs, 693, 699 
Estimates, year ending Mar. 31/76, rep of National Finance Committee, 971-3 
(Presented by Senator Sparrow) 
Estimates, year ending Mar. 31/77 
Supplementary (A), rep of National Finance Committee, 2234-5 
Fort-Falls Bridge Authority bill C-367, 897 
Income tax, com authorized to study legislation prior to receipt of bills, 298-9 
Industry, Trade and Commerce Department bill S-15, 272-4, 348-9, 399-400 
Authority provided under Statistics Act, 273-4 
Disclosure of information to Customs officer, 273, 274 
GATT, 400 
Import analysis and examination of invoices, 273-4 
Imports, question of non-tariff barriers re, 400 
Support services for industrial and trade development, 272-3 
Information Canada, 400 
Manpower Division of Department of Manpower and Immigration, motion to authorize com to examine and 
report on, 400-1 
Responsibilities and functions of Manpower Division, 400-01 
National Finance Committee 
Reports 
Estimates 
Year ending Mar. 31/75, 136-7, 189-90 
Supplementary (A), 136-7, 189-90 
Supplementary (B), 349-51, 372 
Supplementary (C), 444 
Supplementary (D), 693-4, 695-702 
Year ending Mar. 31/76, 971-3, 983-4, 1054-7, 1082-6 
Supplementary (A), 1549, 1565-70, 1602 
Supplementary (B), 1937, 1948-53, 1966-70 
Year ending Mar. 31/77 
Supplementary (A), 2234-5 
Supplementary Borrowing Authority bill C-80, rep without amdt, 1649-50 
Senate business, 1881, 1915 


Excise tax (Bill C-40) 


Air transportation, 500 

Articles for handicapped persons, 500, 501 

Building materials and water distribution equipment, 500, 501, 519, 520 
Clothing and footwear, 499, 501 

Day care centers, 501 

Government revenue from tax, 519 

Liquor, wine, tobacco, 500 

Transportation equipment, 500, 501, 520 

Unlicensed wholesalers, 520, 570-3 

Vehicles of high energy-consuming category, 500, 519-20 
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Excise tax (Bill C-40) - Concluded 
Speakers: Senators 

Buckwold, Sidney L., 572, 573 
Cook, Eric, 571-2 
Flynn, Jacques, 519-20, 570-1 
Hayden, Salter A., 570, 572-3 
Macnaughton, Alan A., 499-501 
Manning, Ernest C., 573 


Excise Tax and Excise bill C-40. Ir, 479; 2r, 499-501, 519-20; ref to com, 521; rep without amdt but with 
observations re unlicensed wholesalers, 570; 3r, 570-3; r.a., 581 


Excise tax (Bill C-66) 
Air transportation, 1268, 1271 
Building insulation materials, 1268, 1274, 1277 
Businesses and persons eligible for refund, 1267-8, 1272, 1274, 1279 
Deficit resulting from single oil price policy, 1269, 1271, 1273 
Gasoline for personal use and for travel to and from place of business, 1267, 1268, 1269, 1272-3, 1276-7 
Gasoline tax in other countries, 1280 
Income tax refunds, 1270-1, 1279 
Increase to all consumers in lieu of tax, suggestion, 1279 
Method for filing of claims and administration of refunds, 1270 
Nova Scotia home heating costs, 1275 
Prices of gas and oil, 1273, 1277 
Records of gasoline purchases, maintaining of, 1268 
Refunds, 1279 
Subsidy paid by low-income persons, 1272, 1274, 1276 
Tax administration costs, 1272 
Worldwide oil crisis, 1275 
Speakers: Senators 
Flynn, Jacques, 1273-5, 1276, 1277, 1279-80 
Grosart, Allister, 1271-3 
Macnaughton, Alan A., 1267-71, 1278 
Perrault, Raymond J., 1275-6, 1280 
Prowse, J. Harper, 1271, 1277-8 


Excise Tax bill C-66. Ir, 1265; 2r, 1267-78; ref to com, 1278; rep without amdt, 1278; 3r, 1278-80; r.a., 1281 


Explosives 
Authority to regulate purchase and possession of fireworks and explosives, 263-4, 271 
Factories licensed to manufacture explosives, 271 
Inspections by provincial officials, 271 
National standards for gun magazines, 264 
Offences, 272 
Speakers: Senators 
Barrow, Irvine, 263-4 
Macdonald, John M., 271-2 


Explosives bill S-17. 11, 243; 2r, 263-4, 271-2; ref to com, 272; rep without amdt, 280; 3r, 291; r.a., 1134 
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Export development 
Authorized capital, 459-60, 462 
Board of directors, 464 
Foreign investment insurance program, 460 
Interest rate, 462, 463, 464 
Short-term and medium-term credit for small businesses, 461 
Speakers: Senators 
Grosart, Allister, 462-4 
Langlois, Leopold, 459-62, 464 


Export Development bill C-9. 11, 459; 2r, 459-64; 3r, 464; r.a., 467 


Exports and imports 


Cultural property export and import, 712, 761-6, 768-70, 797-800, 810-13, 848, 908-11, 912, 1005 
Export development, 459-64, 467 


External affairs 
External Affairs Department, Passport Office 
Refusal to accept Canadian currency of $50 and $100 denominations, 2037, 2077 
Passports, diplomatic and special, for travel to Namibia, 2363-4, 2443-4 
See Foreign affairs 


Farm credit 
Age limit, 788, 789, 797, 806, 807, 863-5 
Agricultural investments, 790 
Agricultural production, worldwide need, 803-04 
Availabiiity of farm land, 797, 806-07 
Capital fund of corporation, 789, 790, 807 
Eligibility criteria, 805 
French Canadians enrolled in agricultural courses, 806 
French language literature in regard to legislation, 805 
Full-time and part-time farmers, 789, 803 
Interest rate, 789, 791 
Letter from Canadian Federation of Agriculture, 891 
Loan statistics, 795 
Maritime farmers, problems of, 863-4 
Mortgage or productive capacity of real estate, 789, 790-1 
Repayment record, 788 
Security requirements, 791, 804 
Small farm development, 804-05 
Statistics on persons involved in farming, 864 
Statistics on provincial loans, 807 
Western farming, 864 
Speakers: Senators 
Argue, Hazen, 791, 805-06, 863, 886-8, 890-1 
Belisle, Rheal, 891 
Buckwold, Sidney L., 806, 865 
Grosart, Allister, 886, 887, 891-2 
Macdonald, John M., 796-7, 864, 880 
Mcllraith, George, 880-4, 885 
Michaud, Herve J., 803-05 
Norrie, Margaret, 863-4 
Perrault, Raymond J., 886, 887, 890 
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Farm Credit bill C-34.  1r, 781; 2r, 788-91, 796-7, 803-07; ref to com, 807; rep with amdt and recommenda- 
tions, 847-8, 863-5, 880, m in amdt, 880-2, point of order re amdt, Speaker’s ruling reserved, 
882-8, Speaker’s ruling on point of order, 889-90, m for adoption of rep continued, 890-2, m in 
amdt adopted, 892, main m as amended agreed and rep adopted, 892; 3r, 893; r.a., 899 


Farming 
See Agriculture 


Federal Business Development Bank 
Counselling assistance to small enterprises, 370 
Federated Council of Sales Finance Companies, 369 
French version of bank name, 417 
Industrial Development Bank, 369-70 
Authorized capital, 370 
Background, 369 
Lending policies, 369-70 
Loans, 369 
Loss ratio, 369 
Information service, 370-1 
RoyNat, 369 
Scope of bank operators, 418 
Speakers: Senators 
Flynn, Jacques, 417-18 
Godfrey, John M., 366-71 


Federal Business Development Bank bill C-14. 11, 348; 2r, 368-71, 417-18; ref to com, 418; rep of com, 426; 3r, 
444; r.a., 467 


Federal Court bill 
See Supreme Court bill S-2, 12, 103-06, 153-5, 162-4, 243, 253, 467 


Federal government buildings 


Langevin Block and Justice Building, renovation particulars and costs, 76-77, 137 
Lighting of government buildings and costs of energy, 606, 1238-9 


Federal-provincial fiscal arrangements 


Basic and additional revenues, 1175-6, 1183-4 
Conditional and unconditional payments, 1182 
Costs of program, 1175 
Freehold oil and gas revenue, 1176 
Government commitment re oil and gas revenues for development and exploration, 1181 
Income tax revenue guarantee, 1176, 1177 
Medicare and hospital insurance, 1182-7 
Deterrent fees, 1185 
Home care and clinical supervision, 1186 
Phasing-out of federal assistance, 1183, 1184-7 
Remote areas, problems of, 1187 
Shortage of persons in medical profession, 1187 
UK health services, unsatisfactory operation of, 1186 
Personal and corporation tax rates, 1177 
Provincial equalization payments per capita, 1176-7, 1182 
Social welfare programs, 1184-6 
Tax rebates on oil and gas revenues, Western provinces, 1177 
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Federal-provincial fiscal arrangements - Concluded 
Speakers: Senators 
Croll, David A., 1184-6 
Grosart, Allister, 1180-4 
Lang, Daniel A., 1175-8 
Perrault, Raymond J., 1186-7 


Federal-Provincial Fiscal Arrangements bill C-57. Ir, 1136; 2r, 1175-8, 1180-8; ref to com, 1188; rep without 
amdt, 1197; 3r, 1214; 1r.a., 1281 


Federal-provincial relations office 
Clerk of the Privy Council and Secretary to the Cabinet, 465-6 
Responsibilities, 466 
Meetings (1964-73), 465 
Privy Council functions, 465 
Public Service employment, 464-6, 467 


Federal Trust Companies and Loan Companies 
Assets of federally incorporated companies in Canada, 101 
Borrowing limit, 100, 101-02 
Subordinated debentures, 100, 102 
Speakers: Senators 
Hayden, Salter A., 100-03 
Walker, David J., 103 


Federal Trust Companies and Loan Companies bill S-7. 11, 47; 2r, 100-03; ref to com, 107; rep without amdt, 
16073r, 180; r.a., 314 


Feeds 
Bureaucratic control in enforcement of regulations, 158 
Definition of ‘feed’, 130 
Inspections, 585 
Manufactured feeds, authority to regulate, 130 
Medicaments, 585 
Modifications proposed, 130 
Pet foods, 585 
Responsibilities of Agriculture Canada, 585 
Whole seeds or grains free of deleterious substance, 138 
Speakers: Senators 
Argue, Hazen, 129-31, 585-6, 1635, 1636-7, 1650-3 
Flynn, Jacques, 1652-3 
Greene, John J., 1635 
Langlois, Leopold, 1480, 1635-6 
McDonald, A. Hamilton, 158-9 
Norrie, Margaret, 161-2 
Yuzyk, Paul, 157-8 
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Feeds bill S-10. Ir, 47; 2r, 129-31, 157-9, 161-2; ref to com, 162; rep with amdts, 584-6, 592; 3r, 594; 
Commons amdts, 1467, 1480, 1485-6, ref to com, 1635-7; rep that Commons amdts be 
concurred in with substitution of one amdt, 1650-3, 1660-1; Commons concurrence in Senate 
amdt, 1974; r.a., 2002 


Felicitations 
Fergusson, Hon. Muriel McQueen, P.C., speeches at unveiling of portrait in Senate foyer, 469-71 
Lapointe, Hon. Renaude, appointment to office of Speaker of the Senate, 22, 26, 32, 37, 51, 58, 62, 72, 81, 
82-83, 111, 116, 120, 138-9, 144, 167-8, 174-5, 184-5 
Martin, Hon. Paul P.C., former Leader of the Government in the Senate, 14, 18, 22, 26, 32, 37-38, 48, 51, 
G2 ei 2etl NTO 20.1 22,132, L421 74S bo Ika 208.i2 
(Farewell speech to Parliament, 207-08) 


Fergusson, Hon. Muriel McQueen, P.C. (Resigned May 23, 1975) 


Address in reply to Speech from the Throne, 184-8 
Aging, 186-7 
Compulsory retirement and lack of consideration for talent potential, 186-7 
‘Salute to Senior Citizens Day’, Toronto, excerpt from speech by Rt. Hon. John G. Diefenbaker, 186 
Aging, the anatomy of Special Senate Committee report, 516-18 
Conferences on aging, provincial, 516-17 
Dilemmas of Modern Man, excerpt from speech of Dr. Nathan Shock, 516 
Geriatrics studies in faculties of medicine, 517 
Ontario Select Committee on Aging, 517, 518 
Population increase in respect of elderly persons, 516 
Senior Citizens’ Week (US), 517; Ontario committee recommendations, 518 
Sociological aspects of aging, 516-17 
Canadian Sovereignty Symbol bill C-373, 685-8 
Importation of beavers from US for Grey Owl film, 687-8, 709 
Lord Beaverbrook of New Brunswick, 686 
Non-restriction on commercial use of beaver symbol, 687 
Petitions and communications received to support adoption of beaver symbol, 686-7 
Significance of beaver to Indians, armed forces and areas of national interest, 686 
Committees, Special, Senate, study and analysis of reports for information of Parliament and public, 516 
Criminal Code (the National Flag of Canada) bill C-223, 710-11 
Damage or insult to flag, 710 
Incidents of desecration to flag, question of, 710 
Penalties, 710 
Speech by Governor General on first raising of National Flag, 710 
Felicitations to Madam Speaker and others, 184-5 
Former Speaker of the Senate, felicitations, 14, 18, 22, 26, 32, 37, 51, 58, 62, 68, 72, 111, 116, 120, 132, 
138, 139, 142, 167, 173, 181, 184-5 
Indian and Eskimo recruitment development program, 569 
International Women’s Year, 896-9 
Abortion, deletion from Criminal Code, 898 
Anti-discrimination legislation, 897 
Excerpt from UN publication re inequality between men and women, 897 
Indian women, loss of status on marriage to non-Indian, 898 
Inequalities for university graduates, 898 
Pay discrepancies noted by Statistics Canada, 898 
Professionals, 898 
Property rights on marriage breakup, 898 
Royal Commission on the Status of Women, 897 
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Fergusson, Hon. Muriel McQueen, P.C. - Concluded 
International Women’s Year - Concluded 
Social revolution by women, 896 
UN Assist. Sect. General for Humanitarian and Social Affairs, Mrs. Helvi Sipila, 896 
United Nations designation of year, 896 
“Why Not’ campaign, 897 
Women’s Program, Department of State, 897-8 
Working women, heads of families, 898 
Legislation received without explanatory notes, 709 
Mexico, Canadian parliamentarians visit to, 775-7 
Canadians retired in Mexico, 777 
Exchange of cultural exhibitions, 776-7 
Influence in international policies, 775 
Joint ministerial meetings, Canada-Mexico, 775 
Political system, 776 
Chamber of Deputies, 776 
Institutional Revolutionary Party and other parties, 776 
President, 776 
Seasonal agricultural workers in Canada, 777 
Standard of living, Canada-Mexico, 775 
Trade, Canada-Mexico, 776-7 
Women, status of 
Chamber of Deputies, 776 
Equality before law and in all aspects of life, legislation for, 777 
National programs for family planning, etc., 777 
Social improvement, work in, 777 
Research staff, Parliamentary Library and Senate, 516 
Senior Citizens from March Township and Kanata, visitors to Senate, 555 
Speaker pro tem, 582, 803 
Speeches at unveiling of portrait in Senate foyer, 469-70; reply 470-1 
Status of women, 186-8 
Advisory Council on the Status of Women, priorities cited, 187-8 
Abortion, removal of item from Criminal Code, 188 
Canada Labour Code amdt, 187 
Canada Pension Plan, inclusion of homemakers, 187 
Divorce or dissolution of marriage, 187 
Equitable employment of women to federal government positions and to boards, commissions and 
crown corporations, 187 
Superannuation Act amdts, 187 
International Women’s Year, 188 
Tributes upon resignation, 967-8 
Visit to the Senate after resignation, 1970 


Ferry service 


North Sydney and Port aux Basques, possible increase in fares, 1861 
Prince Edward Island, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Newfoundland, possible increase in fares, 1815, 
1860, 1861 


Finance Committee 
See National Finance, Standing Senate Committee 


Firearms 
Control of weapons and firearms, 193, 293-5 
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Fire losses replacement account 
Conditions covering replacement of or repair to buildings, 353 
Yukon and Northwest Territories, insurable properties and premiums, 338 
Speakers: Senators 
Belisle, Rheal, 353 
McDonald, A. Hamilton, 338 


Fire Losses Replacement Account bill C-18. 1r, 325; 2r, 338, 353; 3r, 366; r.a., 397 


Fisheries 
Extension of 200 miles coastal jurisdiction, 74, 2208, 2377 
Law of the Sea Conference, 117 
Marine safety, British Columbia fisheries, 1814-15, 1860 
Newfoundland, 117; ice conditions, 117; foreign fishermen inside limit, 117 
Nova Scotia, 18-20; offshore fishing, 19-20 
Rights of MicMac Indians of Cross Point Reserve to fish Atlantic Salmon, 2208, 2264 
Tuna research, 73-74 


Flag, National, 663, 710-11, 714-15, 740 
Florida land deals, involvement of Canadians in alleged swindle, 1012, 1198 


Flynn, Hon. Jacques, P.C., Leader of the Opposition in the Senate 


Address in reply to Speech from the Throne, 180-4 
Adjournment, point of order re, 1110 
Air conditioning system on Governor General’s car, tax on, 2209 
Aircraft Registry bill S-5, 173-4, 981, 999-1000 
Conflict between creditors, 173-4 
Constitutionality of bill, question of, 173, 1000 
Federal-provincial conferences, lack of, 1000 
Registration of mortgage or claim for provision of fuel or other material, 173 
Aird, Hon. John B., resignation from the Senate, 334 
Alliance Security & Investigation, Ltd. bill S-26, 1053-4, 1261 
Animal Contagious Diseases bill C-28, 1633-4 
Penalty for non-reporting of disease, 1634 
Regulatory powers of authorities, 1634 
Transportation and care of animals, 1634 
Zoos and game farms, 1634 
Anti-Inflation bill (No. 1) C-73, 1578, 1579-80, 1586, 1587 
Post Office workers, 1587 
Termination clause, constitutionality of, 1578, 1586 
Anti-Inflation bill (No. 2) C-89, 2138 
Anti-inflation program 
Judges’ salaries, 1662, 1681 
Meeting of Minister of Finance and provincial representatives re implementation of guidelines, 1549 
Appropriation bill No. 4, 1974 C-42, 392-5, 407, 408, 410, 411-12, 413, 414, 416 
Appropriation bill No. 1, 1975 C-54, 715-16, 733-6 
Appropriation bill No. 2, 1975 C-55, 736-8, 739 
Appropriation bill No. 3, 1975 C-64, 1097-8, 1129-31 
Appropriation bill No. 4, 1975 C-79, 1604-06 
Appropriation bill No. 1, 1976 C-90, 1976-7 
Appropriation bill No. 2, 1976 C-91, 1986-7, 1988-9, 1991-2 
Auditor General of Canada, report of Independent Review Committee, question of referral to com, 796 
Austin, Hon. Jacob, introduced in the Senate, 1354 
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Flynn, Hon. Jacques, P.C., Leader of the Opposition in the Senate - Continued 


Banking, Trade and Commerce Committee 
Engagement of counsel and technical, clerical and other personnel, 1427, 1428 
Meetings during adjournments, 2047-8 
Bankruptcy and insolvency, com authorization to examine and report on subject matter of Bill C-60, 911 
Boucher, Hon. William A., the late, 2251 
British Columbia Telephone Company bill S-11, 132-3 
Canada Business Corporations bill C-29, 685 
Energy Board, 685 . 
Senate committee work on bill, 685 
Canada-United States relations 
Communications between Canada and US, newspaper article re remarks by Senator Davey, 2193 
Canada Year Book, 1788 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
TV program ‘Les beaux dimanches’, 226 
Canadian economy 
Attack on Inflation — a program of national action, 1293, 1454-8 
Excerpt from Prime Minister’s speeches, 1454-5 
Financial and monetary policies, 1456 
Government expenditures, 1456-7 
Government guidelines, 1455-6 
Housing, excerpt from statement by Minister, 1457 
Labour reactions, 1457-8 
Prices and incomes policy, 1457 
Restrictions, effect on free enterprise, 1457 
Statement by Prime Minister re right to strike and wages above guidelines, 1293 
Canadian Labour Congress, political affiliation, 2153 
Canadian Men’s Curling Championship, congratulations to Newfoundland rink, 1889 
Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation bill S-27, 1067 
Canadian Press report of statements made by Leader of the Government re matter concerning Senator 
Pie 2 levere,.1395-6,,1597 
Canadian Television News report on death of Viateur Ethier and misrepresentation as member of 
Conservative Party, 1241 
Citizenship bill C-20, 2266, 2267, 2279-80, 2284, 2285, 2289, 2309-10, 2324, 2336, 2349, 2350, 2362, 2444 
Delegation of powers to Lieutenant Governor in Council, 2279, 2289, 2324 
McGill Law Journal article, The Central Fallacy of Canadian Constitutional Law; 2324 
Property and civil rights, 2279 
Qualification for municipal office, 2279-80 
Qualification to own ship, or acquire, hold or dispose of property, 2279-80 
Suggested referral of Clause 33 of bill to Supreme Court, 2362, 2444 
Civil Service Insurance bill C-26, 770 
Combines Investigation bill C-2, 1308-12, 1598 
Conflict of interest, interpretation of, 1308-09 
Constitutional problems in provisions of bill, 1310-11 
Misleading advertising and unfair or dishonest selling practices, 1309-10 
Right of action in civil or federal courts for damages, and provincial jurisdiction re, 1410-11 
Combines investigation, New Brunswick court of appeal decision re K.C. Irving, Ltd., 1023, 1045-6 
Combines, planned takeover bid by Power Corporation of Canada Ltd., of Argus Corporation, 1063, 1064 
Crerar, Hon. Thomas A., P.C., the late, 77° 
Criminal Code (commutation of death sentence) bill S-21, 982-3, 1157-8, 1168-9, 1733 
Criminal Code (the National Flag of Canada) bill C-223, 714, 715 
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Flynn, Hon. Jacques, P.C., Leader of the Opposition in the Senate - Continued 
Criminal Law Amendment bill (No.1) C-71, 1742-7, 1774, 1775, 1776, 1885, 1897-8, 1903-06 
Criminal Code provisions applicable to abortion, 1746 
Admission of facts but denial of guilt, 1745 
Comments of Past President of Bar Association, 1743 
Morgentaler case, 1742-5, 1903-06 
Jury decision, reversal by court of appeal, 1742-6 
Jury system and role of jurists, 1744-5 
Right of judge to infer from peace officer’s evidence that disturbance has occurred, 1897 
Summary of judgment of minority, 1746 
UK law, 1746 
Criminal Law Amendment bill (No. 2) C-84, 2387, 2388, 2425-7 
Excerpt from speech of Prime Minister, 2426 
Extension of legislation re commutation of death penalty (1967-76), 2426 
Problems deriving from murder, solution of, 2427 
Economy of Canada, 1072-3, 1081-2 
Government expenditures, 1082 
Tax cuts, 1082 
Electoral Boundaries Readjustment (Berthier) bill C-365, 602 
Electoral Boundaries Readjustment bill C-370, 527 
Electoral Boundaries Readjustment (Bruce) bill C-228, 601 
Electoral Boundaries Readjustment (Lafontaine) bill C-229, 602 
Emergency sittings of the Senate, 328 
Employer-Employee Relations in the Public Service, Special Joint Committee 
Availability to press of draft report, 1755 
Energy, prices for crude oil and natural gas, announcement re, 2142-3 
Estimates 


Auditor General’s statement re low standard of government control of finances, 1976 
Borrowing authority, 392-4, 735, 737-8, 1603, 1604-05, 1988-9 
Breakdown of interim supply, complexity of allocation of votes, 737 
Canadair, interest free loan, 733 
Date of enactment of appropriation bill, 1130 
Departmental and crown corporations cutbacks, 1131 
Dollar items and transfer payments, 1977 
Form and title of appropriation bills, 717 
Government expenditures and restraints, 1130-1, 1605 
Government spending, increase in, 715-16, 1605 
House of Commons, program expenditures, payment to the Leader of Social Credit Party, 718, 1605-06 
Political aspect of, 1605-06 
Income tax refunds, 716 
Percentage increase of supplementary estimates in relation to main estimates, 1976-7 
Question of privilege raised in Commons, 394 
Referral of supply bills to National Finance Committee, 716, 717-18, 733-4, 1129-31, 1604-05 
Statutory and non-statutory expenditures, 1130 
Supplementary estimates appropriation bill, question of retroactive power to government, 1976 
Excise Tax and Excise bill C-40, 519-20, 570-1 
Building materials and construction equipment, 519, 520 
Government revenue, 519 
Transportation equipment, 520 
Unlicensed wholesalers, 520, 570-1 
Vehicles of high-energy-consuming category, 519-20 
Excise Tax bill C-66, 1273-5, 1276, 1277, 1279-80 
Building insulating materials, 1274 
Conservation of gas and oil, question of, 1274 
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Flynn, Hon. Jacques, P.C., Leader of the Opposition in the Senate - Continued 


Excise Tax bill C-66 - Concluded 
Exemptions, 1274, 1279 
Gasoline tax in other countries, 1280 
Increase to all consumers in lieu of tax, suggestion, 1279 
Refunds, 1279 
Subsidy paid by low-income persons, 1274 
Farm Credit bill C-34, 884 
Federal Business Development Bank bill C-14, 417-18 
French version of bank name, 417 
Scope of bank operations, 418 
Feeds bill S-10, 1652-3 
Felicitations to Madam Speaker and others, 181-2 
Fergusson, Hon. Muriel McQueen 
Speech at unveiling of portrait of, 469-70 
Tribute upon occasion of resignation, 968 
Food and Drugs, Narcotic Control and Criminal Code bill S-19, 1014, 1015, 1016, 1019, 1020, 1025-6, 
1027-8, 1029, 1030, 1075-6 
‘Give’, ‘trafficking’, ‘distribute’, definition of, 1025-8, 1075 
Point of order re amdt under discussion, 1015 
Foreign affairs, Canada-United States relations, 234 
Forestry, devastation in Eastern Canada by Spruce budworm, 1163 
Gasoline excise tax, 1100, 1101 
Gélinas, Hon. Louis-Philippe, the late, 1713 
Gouin, Hon. L. M., retirement from the Senate, 2057 
Government Annuities Improvement bill C-75, 1641 
Habitat, UN Conference on Human Settlements, 2199-2200 
Immigration policy, unauthorized press publication of confidential draft report of Special Joint Committee, 
1286 
Income Tax bill (No.1) C-49, 627-30, 647-9 
Committee consideration of bill, press and public ignorance of, 647 
Economic conditions, 627-8 
Government expenditures, 628; forecast (1975-76), 628 
Gross National Product, 628, 629 
Inflation, 628 
Unemployment, 628 
Energy resources, 629-30, 648-9 
BNA Act provisions re provincial natural resources, 630 
Exodus of capital, personnel and technology, possibility of, 630 
Royalties, 629, 648 
Taxpayers, statistics on, 628-9 
Income Tax bill (No. 3) C-58, 2024-7, 2337-8 
Bill C-118 (1965) providing exemption for advertising costs, 2024 
Excerpt from speech re, 2024, 2025 
Broadcasting, 2025, 2026 
Bellingham station, 2026 
GATT provisions re exemption of tax from imported products defined as services, 2027 
MD of Canada, 2027 
Ministerial powers, 2025 
Time and Reader’s Digest, 2024-7 
Income Tax Conventions bill S-32, 1798 
Indian Oil and Gas bill C-15, 426 
Indians, Manitoba Brotherhood, request to appear before Senate committee, 315 
Industry, Trade and Commerce Department bill S-15, 368 
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Flynn, Hon. Jacques, P.C., Leader of the Opposition in the Senate - Continued 


Inflation, 182-3, 519 
Government ‘restraints’, 183 
Gross National Product vs government expenditures, 182-3, 519 
Supply of goods and services, 183 
Investigations in Parliament, point of order re discussion of subject, 1477, 1478, 1479 
Judges bill C-47, 1053, 1080 
Justice, administration of, allegations of interference by cabinet ministers, 1848, 1857-8, 1859, 1890-3, 
1920-2, 1930-1 
Drury, Hon. Charles Mills, resignation offer and rejection by Prime Minister, 1890-3, 1920-2 
Ouellet, Hon. André, resignation because of impending contempt of court appeal, 1890-3, 1920-2 
Kickham, Hon. Thomas J., the late, 324 
Labour conditions, strike of longshoremen in Quebec, back-to-work legislation, 833, 838-9, 840, 846, 849, 
855, 867, 888, 900-01, 912 
Withdrawal of services by longshoremen at Montreal, 1006 
Laing, Hon. Arthur, the late, 532-3 
Legal and Constitutional Affairs Committee 
Expenses, special, 525, 526 
Meeting held in camera, 1770 
Televising of committee proceedings, 510, 513-14, 551 
Legislation, difficulty in dealing with omnibus bills, 1742 
Liberal Caucus, invitation to members of Opposition, 1868 
Lieutenant Governors Superannuation bill C-23, 1338-9 
Appointments after royal assent of bill, 1339 
Inadequacy of remuneration, 1338 
Members of Parliament retired to office of lieutenant governor, 1339 
Marriage Law Exemption (Richard Fritz and Marianne Strass) bill C-1001, 1251-2, 1257-8 
Medical Care bill C-68, 2359 
Seat belts, 2367, 2368 
Mexico, communique of Parliamentary delegation to Canada, 1874, 1887-8 
Mexico, visit of Canadian Parliamentarians, 852-3 
Political stability, 853 
Tariff preferences for developing countries, 852 
Tourism, 853 
Trade missions, 852-3 
Money bills, Senate authority to amend, 1656, 1657-8 
Montreal police force, threatened strike, 849 
Motor Vehicle Tire Safety bill S-8, 2068 
Narcotics, study of legislation by Senate committee, 316 
National Finance Committee, meetings during adjournment, 2048 
National Housing bill C-48, 742, 753, 755, 756 
National lottery, proposed incorporation of Loto-Canada, 2161, 2191 
North Atlantic Assembly, Copenhagen conference, 1727 
Canada’s role in NATO, 1727 
Warsaw Pact, 1727 
Official languages, report to Parliament, 289-90 
Official languages, right of air pilots in Quebec, 2344, 2345, 2348, 2378-81 
O’Leary, Hon. M. Grattan, the late, 2034 
Olympic bill C-63, 1203-04 
Expenditures, inflationary trend, 1204 
National aspect of Olympics, 1204 
Unjust criticisms by government alleged by Opposition members, 1204-05 
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Ontario and Quebec Provincial Police, financial compensation by federal government, 603, 954-5 
Motion that subject be referred to Legal and Constitutional Affairs Committee, 603, 954-5; agreed, 966 
Cost-sharing formula, 955 
RCMP operations in other provinces, 954 
Subsidizing by Ontario and Quebec and other provinces, 955 
Petroleum Administration bill C-32, 982, 1002 
Political Parties, possible RCMP investigation, 2063 
Post Office, opinion of Anti-Inflation Board re settlement with Canadian Union of Postal Workers, 1597 
Post Office, strike of Canadian Union of Postal Workers, 1370, 1403, 1410, 1416-17 
Prairie Grain Advance Payments bill C-10, 599, 600 
Prime Minister Trudeau’s visit to British Columbia with cabinet ministers, 1763, 1764 
Privileges and immunities of senators, proposed special committee, 1434, 1734 
Search warrants, procedure in dealing with, 1434 
Progressive Conservative Party of Canada, leadership convention, 1778, 1813-14 
Public Service, bank’s refusal to cash government cheques, 1974-5, 2003-04, 2008 
Public Service Staff Relations bill C-70, 1245, 1246 
Board composition and term of office, 1245 
Railway bill C-48, 760-1 
Regional Development Incentives bill C-74, 1639-40, 1662, 1663, 1664 
Effects of anti-inflation program on regional areas, 1662, 1663, 1664 
Passage of bill, question of, 1639-40 


Regulations and other Statutory Instruments Committee 


Newspaper article re Chairman Senator Forsey, 794 
Representation bill C-36, 438-9 
Royal Canadian Legion bill S-28, 1207, 1209 
Rules of the Senate ye 
Adherence to subject of debate, 599, 600 
Minister’s statement of policy, senator’s comment or criticism re, 1203 
Point of order re comment on speech of Commons member, 2416 
Point of order re question of privilege on Air Canada service, 507 
Point of order re remarks by government leader, 1826 
Point of order under advisement by Speaker, 884 
Reference of items to National Finance Committee, 1109, 1110 
Suggestion that matter of appropriation bills being ref to com be considered by Standing Rules and 
Orders Committee, 736-7 
Suspension of rule 95 re private bills, 1207, 1209 
Rules of the Senate, report of Committee on Standing Rules and Orders, 1358, 1361, 1362, 1364 
Science Policy Committee, 1246-7 
Senate 
Adjournments, 712-13, 1107-08, 1110 
Business, 124, 153, 222, 324-5, 713, 723, 1107, 1110, 1122, 1250, 1262-4, 1265, 1287-8, 1409, 1438, 
1547, 1878, 1879, 1880, 1915, 1916, 1954, 2046, 2336 
Criticisms by public and in press re Senate consideration of bill C-49, 647 
Monday evening sittings, question of, 1878, 1879, 1880 
Reform 
Official Opposition, reinforcement of, 184 
Suspensive veto, 184 
Term of appointment, 184 
Simultaneous interpretation system, 504 
Vacancies, 1772 
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Senate and House of Commons, Salaries and Parliamentary Secretaries bill C-44, 868-70 
Adequacy of increase, question of, 868 
Appointment of commissioners to inquire periodically into remuneration of members of Parliament, 
869-70 
Comparison to salaries of top public servants and professionals, 868 
Cost of living index, 869 
Expense and travel allowances, 869, 870 
Method of awarding increase by legislation, 868 
Parliamentarians’ remuneration scale (1953-70), 869 
Press and public reaction to salary increase, 870 
Prime Minister, ministers and deputies, 869 
Principles governing salary increase, 868 
Speaker of Senate and of Commons, 869 
Stevedores’ wage demands, 868 
Senate and House of Commons, Supplementary Retirement Benefits bill C-81, 2187, 2193-5, 2196, 2203, 
2204, 2205, 2207 
Liberal Caucus support re cancellation of 7% increase, statement of Prime Minister re, 2193 
Provincial legislatures, salary increases, 2194 
Senior public servants, 2193-4 
Supplementary retirement benefits, 2194 
Senate (Intersessional Authority) bill S-22, 576-7, 815-16 
Committee work, delays due to dissolution of Parliament, 577 
Dissolution periods 1963-74 (number of days), 576 
Resolution re intersessional authority, 576 
Sittings of committees between sessions, 577 
Limitation, 577 
Reports of committees, 577 
Sessions of Parliament, legislative program, 1902-03 
Smith, Hon. George Isaac, introduced in the Senate, 1282 
Sports, message of congratulations to Montreal Canadiens on winning of the Stanley Cup, 2129 
Statute Law (Superannuation) bill C-52, 1437, 1442 
Statutes of Canada (to revise references to Court of Queen’s Bench of Quebec) bill S-16, 291-3 
Supplementary Borrowing Authority bill C-80, 1642, 1643, 1649 
Inclusion of borrowing authority in appropriation bills, 1642, 1643 
Period covered by borrowing authority, 1649 
Referral of bill to committee, question of, 1643 
Requirement of recommendation of Governor General, 1643 
Supreme Court bill S-2, 106, 153-5 
Applications for leave to appeal, 153-4 
Conflict of interest, question of, 153 
Interest on money awards, 153 
Residence requirement for judges, registrars and deputy registrars, 153 
Tailoring service for Senate and Commons, 2167-8 
Televising of committee proceedings, 510, 513-14, 551 
Territorial Lands bill S-20, 375-7 
Conflict of interest, 376-7 
“Members of Parliament and Conflict of Interest’, 377 
Offshore rights and the seabed, 376, 377 
Transportation, bilingual air traffic services, Commission of Inquiry, 2322, 2335 
Disruption of services in Canada, 2237, 2243, 2249-50, 2258-9 
Transport Minister Hon. Jean Marchand, rumour of resignation, 573 
Uranium of Canada, Limited, proposed referral of report to National Finance Committee, 1639 
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West Coast Grain Handling Operations bill C-12, 76, 78-80, 93-94 
Conciliation commissioner, 79 
Delay in negotiations, 78 
Proposals for collective bargaining, prohibition against strikes, compulsory arbitration, 79-80 
West Coast Ports Operations bill C-56, 725-7, 730 
Disruptions in economy due to strikes, 725-6 
Loss of man-days in recent strikes, 725-6 
West Coast ports operations, resumption of work by longshoremen and related operations, question, 742 


Food and drugs, narcotic control 
Advertising of drugs by give-away, 1018-19 ~~ 
Application for withdrawal of criminal record, 1038, 1048~ 
CMA resolution re non-medical use of cannabis, 447 
Cannabis, 354-6, 357-8, 359-60 
Convictions for possession of, 355-6 
Hazards of use, 357, 359-60 
Metabolic interactions with other drugs, 359-60 
Persistence of THC in the body, 359 
Tar content, 359 
_---Research, 357 
Certificate of analysis, 1033-~ 
Drug and gun control, 1015 _~ 
Drugs and alcohol, teenagers’ and young children’s use of, 355-6, 383-4, 453, 1048. 
__ Drugs, Society and Personal Choice, 361 
_ Drug trials cited, 1024, 1029. 
Educational drawbacks as result of criminal record, 1008-09 — 
‘Give’, ‘traffic’, and ‘sell’, definition of, 1009-11, 1015-31, 1047, 1075 — 
Goods for export purposes, 1066 ~~~ 
_Healthways magazine, excerpt from, 374 
- Indian reservations, drug and alcohol problem and suicide rate, 453-4 
~ LeDain Commission, 354, 383 
_-Misunderstandings by public re purpose of legislation, 374-5, 449, 970, 1046 
“National Organization for Reform of Marihuana Laws (US), 447, 449 
~ Onus of proof for possession or trafficking, 1008, 1010-11— 
_Parole or unconditional release, 969, 970, 1008, 1037, 1038 
_Penalty for importing, exporting, trafficking or possession, 367, 375, 447, 1009, 1037-8, 1047-8 — 
Permissive society, 361-2 
Preventive detention and compulsory treatment, 1032—~— 
Search by police, authority for, 356 
- Speakers: Senators 
Asselin, Martial, 402-04, 1007-11, 1074-5 
Bonnell, Lorne, 446-8, 1019, 1020, 1046, 1078-9 
Buckwold, Sidney L., 1079 
Choquette, Lionel, 1018 
Croll, David A., 1014, 1016, 1018, 1074-5 
Denis, Azellus, 1037 
Flynn, Jacques, 1014, 1015, 1016, 1019, 1020, 1025-6, 1027-8, 1029, 1030, 1075-6 
Goldenberg, Carl, 969-71, 1025, 1066, 1079 
Greene, John J., 454, 1027 
Heath, A. E. Haddon, 1018-19, 1031-3, 1076 
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Food and drugs, narcotic control - Concluded 
Speakers: Senators - Concluded 

Hicks, Henry D., 366-8, 1017 
Laird, Keith, 1014, 1016-7 
Lawson, Edward M., 374-5 
Manning, Ernest C., 405-06, 1014-15, 1016, 1037-8 
McDonald, A. Hamilton, 1019, 1026 
McElman, Charles, 1077 
McGrand, Fred A., 404-05 
Mcllraith, George, 1015-16, 1019, 1020, 1021, 1023-5, 1026, 1027 
Neiman, Joan, 354-8, 456, 1014, 1017-18, 1076-7 
Perrault, Raymond J., 1028, 1029-30 
Phillips, Orville H., 1036-7 
Prowse, J. Harper, 382-5, 1046-8 
Rowe, Frederick William, 448-54, 1048-9 
Sullivan, Joseph A., 358-62, 1079-80 
van Roggen, George C., 1048 
Williams, Guy, 453-4 


Food and Drugs, Narcotic Control and Criminal Code bill S-19. 1r, 300; 2r, 354-62, 366-8, 374-5, 382-5, 402-06, 
446-54, 456; ref to com, 456; rep with amdts, 969-71, 983, 1007-10; m to amend com rep, 
1010-11, 1014-21, 1023-30, neg, 1030-1, debate on rep cont, 1031-3, 1036-8, 1046-9, rep 
adopted, 1049; m for 3r, 1066; m to amend sec. 1 of bill, 1066, 1074-5, agreed, 1075; m for 3r 
cont, 1075-6, m that bill be not proceeded with, 1076-7, neg, 1078; m for 3r cont, 1078-80; 3r, 
1080 


Foreign affairs 
Aid to Chile, 1438-9, 1597-8 
Canada-United States relations, 66-68, 71, 227-9, 234, 1653, 1716, 1747-50; questions re, 1625-7 
Canada-United States boundary, government policy re demarcation line on Dixon Entrance on Strait of 
Juan de Fuca, George’s Bank and northwards, 2308 
Canadian Defence spending, remarks by United States Ambassador, report in Globe and Mail, 2122-3, 
2192-3, 2201 
Communications between Canada and US, newspaper article re remarks attributed to Senator Davey, 
2192-3, 2377-8 
Club of Rome, President Peccei, visit to Senate committee, 473 
Estonia, 58th anniversary of Proclamation of Independence, 1785 
European Parliament, 307-13, 316-20, 329-33 
Helsinki Declaration on European Security and Cooperation, 1293, 1466, 1471-5, 1791 
Inter-Parliamentary Group, Canada-United States, Florida conference, 2221-2, 2224-33 
Inter-Parliamentary Group, Canada-United States, Quebec conference, 1137-43, 1145-55 
Inter-Parliamentary Union, Colombo, Sri Lanka conference, 984-8 
Inter-Parliamentary Union, Tokyo conference, 234-8 
Italy, earthquake victims, Canadian government assistance to, 2111 
Mexico, visit of Canadian Parliamentarians, 775-7, 852-3, 930-3 
North Atlantic Assembly, Copenhagen conference, 1489-94, 1513-16, 1726-8 
North Atlantic Assembly, London conference, 342-7, 362-5 
Nuclear reactors, sale by Canada to Argentina, 1975, 2142 
Nuclear reactors, sale by Canada to India, 1859-60, 1869 
Palestinian Liberation Organization 
Position taken by Canadian delegation at United Nations, 110, 137-8 
Status as participants in United Nations Congress on Crime Prevention, 1238, 1242-4, 1248-9 
Parliamentary Assembly of the Council of Europe, Strasbourg conference, 1431-4 
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Foreign affairs - Concluded 
Passports 
Restrictions on special passports of MPs, article in Globe and Mail, 2262-3, 2362-4, 2443 
Use of diplomatic and special passports for travel to Namibia, 2363-4, 2443-4 
South Africa-Zambia relations, 229 
United Kingdom, Prime Minister Harold Wilson, visit to Ottawa, 473 


Foreign Affairs, Standing Senate Committee 
Budget, 193, 348, 1781 
Canada-United States relations, committee authorized to report on, 227-9, 234; committee authorized to 
publish and distribute Vol.I of report, 1653; report tabled, 1716 


Meetings during Senate sittings, 713, 1059, 2216 
Members, 96 
Reports 
Canada-United States relations, 1716, 1747-50 
Citizenship bill C-20, rep without amdt, 2242 
Immigration bill S-12, rep without amdt, 239 
Temporary Immigration Security bill C-85, rep without amdt, 1874 
Terms of reference, 227 


Forestry, devastation in Eastern Canada by Spruce budworm, 1158-63, 1169-70, 1218-20, 1230-2, 1816 


Acreage affected in Ontario, Quebec, Maritimes and Newfoundland, 1219 
Bacillus thuringiensis, experiments in combatting tobacco and cabbage bugs and Spruce budworm, 1218-19 
CBC announcement re spraying for budworm, 1219 
Christmas tree industry, 1169 
Cost-sharing of insecticide spraying, 1158-60, 1163 
Damaging side effects of insecticides, 1158-63 
Economic results from destruction, 1158, 1219 
Excerpt from paper prepared by director of Maritime Forest Research Centre, 1158 
Federal cost-sharing in aerial control programs, 1219-20, 1816 
Federal responsibility, 1160-1, 1162 
Lumber companies’ participation in control, 1220 
Maple and Birch ‘dieback’, 1160 
New Brunswick dependence on forest industry, 1158 
Newfoundland, 1161 
Birch and Mountain Ash, 1162 
Newspaper headlines re lack of federal assistance, 1158 
Position statement prepared by Environment Department, 1230-2 
Effectiveness and efficiency of chemical control, 1230-1 
Possible alternatives to widespread use of chemicals, 1231-2 
Scope and effectiveness of environmental monitoring, 1231 
Prince Edward Island, 1162 
Quebec, 1218 
Smallholdings and farmers’ woodlots, 1169 
Statistics on NB forestry ownership, 1169 
Task force report, 1220 
Wildlife affected by forest conditions, 1162 
Speakers: Senators 
Bonnell, Lorne, 1162-3 
Buckwold, Sidney L., 1169, 1170 
Burchill, G. Percival, 1158-9, 1816 
Deschatelets, Jean-Paul, 1218-19 
Flynn, Jacques, 1163 
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Forestry - Concluded 


Speakers: Senators - Concluded 
Hicks, Henry D., 1161 
McElman, Charles, 1159-61, 1169-70 
Michaud, Herve J., 1169 
Perrault, Raymond J., 1162, 1163, 1219-20, 1230-2 
Robichaud, Louis-J., 1163 
Rowe, Frederick William, 1160, 1161-2 


Forsey, Hon. Eugene A. 


Address in reply to Speech from the Throne, 51-58 
Anti-Inflation bill (No. 1) C-73, 1508, 1532-7 
Anticipated contravention of guidelines, 1537 
Controls by voluntary means, 1533 
Federal-provincial cooperation in enforcement of guidelines, 1508, 1536-7 
Labour unions, 1535-7 
Ontario secondary school teachers, 1536 
Public Service Alliance, 1536-7 
Over-ruling of courts of Parliament, 1534-5 
Wee Frees and Taff Vale cases cited, 1535 
Power of regulation given to Administrator of Board, 1533-4 
Progressive Conservative Party proposals, 1533 . 
Safeguard operations of Regulations and other Statutory Instruments Committee, 1534, 1535 
UK controls, 1533 
Anti-inflation program 
Family allowances, 1683, 1716-17, 1721 
Postal workers’ contract, government rejection of Anti-Inflation Board’s opinion re, 1628, 1655 
Appropriation bill No. 4, 1976 C-94, 2267-9 
British North America Acts 1867 to 1975 bill C-3, 1061-2 
Jurisdiction of Parliament in Senate appointments, 1061 
Manitoba and other provinces, Senate representation (1886), 1061 
Native representation from NWT and Yukon, 1061 
British Trade Mission offices in Canada, 206, 252 
Business of the Senate, committee meetings, 1090, 1091 
Canada Year Book, 1822 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
Gerda Munsinger, presence in Canada and appearance on television program, 1034, 1073, 1239-40, 
1256-7 
Question of privilege re reply to question, 1256-7; further question of privilege, 1618-19, 1625 
Les Beaux Dimanches program, 1127-8 
Dubious nature of film with separatist tendencies, 1127 
National unity, deprecating of, 1127 
Report of Transport and Communications Committee re, 1127-8 
Canadian coins, reported change in design, 1937, 1955 
Canadian economy 
Attack on Inflation — a program of national action, 1319-26 
BC Premier’s statement re temporary price freeze, 1323 
Canadian Labour Congress proposals, 1323-4 
CLC appearance before Senate committee, question of, 1326 
Constitutional validity of legislation, question of, 1320 
Canada Temperance Federation case, 1320-1 
Globe and Mail article by Prof. J. D. Morton re, 1320 
Cost-push inflation, 1321 
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Canadian economy - Concluded 


Attack on Inflation - Concluded 
Demand-pull inflation, 1321 
Emergency or temporary legislation, 1320-1 
Globe and Mail articles on price controls, 1323 
Government expenditures, 1324-5 
Bank of Canada building, 1324 
Mirabel Airport, 1325 
Pickering Airport, 1325 
Sculptures, 1324-5 
Inflation, types of, 1321 
Money supply, increase in, 1323 
Pensioners, 1323 
Price control vs wage control, 1322 
Problems of equity in temporary freeze wages and controls, 1322 
Rectification of disparities between compensation for men and women, 1320 
Regulations and other Statutory Instruments Committee, powers of, 1320 
Salaries of members of Parliament and executives, objections to, 1325, 1326 
Senate role in attack on inflation, 1322 
Social services, 1324 
CNR services in Atlantic provinces, 1924, 1976 
Canadian Labour Congress, political affiliation, question of privilege, 2153, 2154 
Canadian Radio-Television and Telecommunications Commission bill C-5, 829-32 
Bell Canada applications, 831-2 
Executive committee, 830 
Head office location, 830 
Matters pending before CTC, 830 
Powers of commission, 830-1 
Provincial and consumer representation on commission, question of, 831 
Renaming of commission, 829 
Responsibility to report to Minister of Communications, 830 
Terms of appointment and qualifications of commission members, 830, 831 
Candu reactors, proposed sale to Argentina and Korea, 1307, 1319 
Childers, Erskine, President of Republic of Ireland, death of, 265 
Christian Evangelical Centre of Canada, action of National Revenue Department re, 2183-4, 2346 
Citizenship bill C-20, 2087-92, 2282-3, 2310, 2311, 2350 
AIB case, 2282-3 
Alien ownership of land, 2091 
Appeals, 2089-90 
British subject and subject of the Queen, 2088 
General regulations, 2090 
Landed immigrants, residence requirement, 2087-8 
Language requirement, 2091 
Powers and authorizations of Minister and Governor in Council, 2088-9, 2090 
Security or public order risks, 2090 
Constitution of Canada, correspondence between the Prime Minister of Canada and the First Ministers of 
the Provinces on the subject of Patriation, 2079-86 
Amdts by unanimous consent of Parliament and legislatures, 2082 
Draft proclamation, 2083-4 
Excerpt from previous speech, 2080 
Federal-provincial agreements, 2085, 2086 
House of Commons, redistribution of seats, 2085-6 
Letters received in opposition to patriation, 2079-80 
Protection of French language and culture, 2084-5 
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Forsey, Hon. Eugene A. - Continued 
Constitution of Canada - Concluded 
Provincial consultation in amendments, 2080-2 
Senators, western provincial appointments, 2085 
Unanimous consent of provinces, question of, 2081-2 
Victoria formula, 2082-3 
Copyright Act, Economic Review, ‘Crown copyright reserved’, replacement of words, 2200, 2322, 2362 
Criminal Code (the National Flag of Canada) bill C-223, 710 
Criminal Law Amendment bill (No. 1) C-71, 1897 
Right of judge to infer from peace officer’s evidence that disturbance has occurred, 1897 
Energy resources, lighting of government buildings, 606, 1238-9 
Federal government buildings, Langevin Block and Justice Building, 76-77, 137 
Felicitations to Madam Speaker and others, 51 
Foreign affairs 
Aid to Chile, 1438-9, 1597-8 
Canadian Defence spending, remarks by United States Ambassador, report in Globe and Mail, 2122-3, 
2201 
Government Annuities Improvement bill C-75, 1641 
Government Expenditures Restraint bill, date of introduction in Senate, question, 2130; further question, 
2159, 2264 
Helsinki Declaration on European Security and Cooperation, 1293, 1466, 1471-5 
Cooperation in field of economics, science, technology and environment, 1473 
Cooperation in humanitarian and other fields, 1473 
Equal rights and self-determination of peoples, 1472 
Exchange of observers, 1473 
Improvement of working conditions for journalists, 1473 
Inviolability of frontiers, 1472 
London Economist article re deficiencies in Declaration, 1474-5 
Matters related to giving effect to certain principles, 1473 
Prior notification of major military movements, 1473 
Reunification of families, 1473-4 
Protest on Parliament Hill against Rumanian government, 1473 
Sovereign equality, respect for rights inherent in sovereignty, 1472 
Soviet Union, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, 1472-3 
Travel for personal or professional reasons, 1474 
Immigration bill S-12, 197-8 
Income Tax bill (No. 3) C-58, 2015 
Broadcasting, 2015 
Canada-US relations, 2015 
Canadian advertising content, escalating percentage of requirement for, 2015 
MD of Canada, 2015 
Information Canada, inaccuracies in publications regarding Governors General of Canada and Prime 
Ministers of Canada, 1757, 2003 
Meighen, Rt. Hon. Arthur, removal of portrait from Commons corridor, 53, 563 
National lottery, proposed incorporation of Loto Canada, 2103, 2110-11, 2160-2, 2163; inquiry dropped, 
2191; see also 2267-9 
Excerpts from speeches or statements re, 2160 
Fiscal policy of government, departure from, 2162 
Gullibility of the poor in relation to lotteries, 2162 
Method of authorization for lottery, 2160-2 
Regressive taxation in relation to lotteries, 2162 
Nobel Peace Prize winner, refusal of USSR to permit acceptance of award, letter from Senator Forsey re, 
1761 
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Northwest Territories, Senate appointment, 1772 
Nuclear reactors, sale by Canada to India, 1869 
Parliament Buildings, East Block renovations, 241; inquiry dropped, 279 
Parole, consideration of changes in present system, 1371 
Political affiliations, 1536 
Post Office, strike of Canadian Union of Postal Workers, 1430, 1431 
Prerogatives of Prime Minister, orders in council re, 1349, 1355 
Prime Minister Trudeau’s visit to British Columbia with cabinet ministers, 1764 
Privileges and immunities of senators, 1734 
Privileges of Parliament, commercial use of picture of Parliamentary Library, 1729, 1764-5 
Public Service Commission, new offices, interior wall decoration, 1930, 1975-6 
Public Service Employment, Staff Relations, Superannuation, Interpretation bill C-38, 466 
Secretary to the Cabinet for Federal-Provincial Relations, 466 
Public Service, Treasury Board action in reclassification of economists, sociologists and statisticians, 
2318-21 
Quebec Official Language Bill 22, 56-57, 829, 912, 924-5 
Administrative discretion, 57 
Constitutionality of, 56-57 
Question re government decision on petition, 829, 912, 924-5 
Universities, stipulations re, 57-58 
Queen Elizabeth, Her Majesty, celebration of Silver Jubilee in Canada, 1318-19, 1403 
Regulations and other statutory instruments, agreement between federal government and provincial 
governments, question, 2103, 2110 
Regulations and other Statutory Instruments, Standing Senate Committee 
Duties and functions of committee, 1534, 1535 
Expenses, 178 
Reports 
First report, 178, 205-6 
Second report tabled in Commons Oct.29/74 
Third report, 239-40, 264 
Fourth report, 327-8, 338 
Fifth report, 1100, 1133-4 
Sixth report, 1479, 1487 
Seventh report, 1638 
Eighth report, 2045 
Ninth report, 2307-08, 2333 
Translation of criteria of committee, 264 
Travel arrangements for committee outside of Canada, authority for, 1479, 1497 
Saint John, N.B., increase in bus fare, 1816 
St. Lawrence Ports Operations bill C-59, 825-6 
Penalty clause, 825-6 
Salaries (Lieutenant Governors) bill C-24, 1093, 1094 
Jurisdiction and status of lieutenant governors, 1093 
Queen of Canada, 1093 
Secrecy in government, discussion on TV program re committee involved in, 1349 
Senate and House of Commons (Supplementary Retirement Benefits) bill C-81, 2195-6 
Senate business, 2122 
Senate reform, 52-54 
Initiation of bills, 52 
Orders in Council and other legislation, 52-53 
Representation from Yukon and Northwest Territories, 53 
Suspensive veto, 54 
Term of appointment, 54 
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Forsey, Hon. Eugene A. - Concluded 
South Africa-Zambia relations, 229 
Statute Law (Superannuation) bill C-52, 1710 
Televising of committee proceedings, 511 
Temporary Immigration Security bill C-85, 1830-2 
Translation of criteria of Regulations and other Statutory Instruments Committee, 264 
Transportation 
British North America Act as it pertains to transportation, 2217-21 
British Columbia terms re transportation service, 2218 
Chignecto Ship Canal, 2219 
Ferry employees, right to strike, 2218-19 
Government policy, lack of statement re, 2218 
Intercolonial railway, 2217-18 
British Columbia, 2218 
Defence aspects, 2218, 2220-1 
New Brunswick, 2217-18 
Unemployment Insurance bill C-69, 1690-1, 1698, 1699, 1700, 1702, 1705, 1706 
Persons 65 yrs. and over, 1690-1, 1698 
Reduction in payments, regressive aspect of, 1691 
Regional breakdown of savings due to legislation, 1700 
Victoria Memorial Museum, rumoured change of name, 1035, 1165 
West Coast Ports Operations bill C-56, 728 


Fort-Falls Bridge Authority 
Agreement between US and Canada for reconstruction of bridge, 851-2 
Date of construction commencement, 851 
Financing and approach landings, 856 
Ownership of bridge, 856, 857 
Tourist statistics, 855-6 
Speakers: Senators 
Everett, Douglas D., 897 
Haig, J. Campbell, 855-6 
Molgat, Gildas L., 851-2, 867 


Fort-Falls Bridge Authority bill C-367. 1r, 781; 2r, 855-6; 3r, 867; r.a., 899 


Fournier, Hon. Edgar E. 
Criminal Law Amendment bill (No. 2) C-84, 2409-10 
Alternative to death by hanging, 2410 
Prison reform, 2410 


Fournier, Hon. Michel 
New Brunswick, economic conditions, 1817-20 
Agriculture, 1818 
Fisheries, 1818 
Two hundred mile limit, 1818 

Forestry, 1818-19 
Infrastructural works, government expenditures on, 1818 
Mining, 1819 
Nuclear power plant, change of site, 1817 
Primary industry and natural resources, utilization needed, 1818 
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Fournier, Hon. Michel - Concluded 
New Brunswick - Concluded 
Shipping, 1820 
Tourism, 1819 
Transportation, 1819 
Unemployment, 1820 


Fournier, Hon. Sarto 
Canadian Armed Forces casualties in defence of France in World War I and World War II, 1417 
Criminal Code (commutation of death sentence) bill S-21, 589-90 
Miscarriage of justice, 589-90 
Responsibility of judge and jury, 589 
Electoral Boundaries Readjustment (Berthier) bill C-365, 602-03 
Free trade, an economic consideration for Canada, 1741 
Gouin, Hon. L. M., resignation from the Senate, 2057 
Sports, message of congratulations to Montreal Canadiens on winning the Stanley Cup, 2129 
Televising of committee proceedings, 509-10 
United Nations resolution naming Israel as racist nation, condemnation of, 1398 


France 
Canada-France income tax convention, 1792, 1793-8 


Free trade, an economic consideration for Canada, 1738-41, 1849-52, 2059 

Auto pact, 1849 
Communist world contacts, 1850 
Economic blocs, development throughout world, 1850 
Economic Council of Canada, report and recommendations, 1738, 1740, 1741, 1850, 1851 
GATT, 1739, 1740, 1852 
Imports, competition to Canadian products, 1850 
International credit and money convertibility, 1740 
Keynes’ theories, 1738 
Multi-national corporations, 1850 
Secondary industries, 1738-41, 1851-2 

Employment, 1740 

Import controls, 1739, 1850 

Quebec, 1739 

Role in economic survival of provinces, 1738-9 
Speakers: Senators 

Connolly, John J., 1852 

Desruisseaux, Paul, 1738-41, 1851 

Fournier, Sarto, 1741 

Molgat, Gildas L., 1849-52 

van Roggen, George C., 1741 


Gelinas, Hon. Louis-Philippe (Resigned Dec. 10/75) 
Tributes, 1713-14 


Giguere, Hon. Louis de G. 
Aircraft Registry bill S-5, 172-3 
Aircraft Convention, International Recognition of Rights in, 173 
Notice of interest, 173 
Seizure of aircraft, 173 
Signatories to convention, 173 
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Giguere, Hon. Louis de G. - Concluded 
Canadian Press report of statements made by Leader of the Government re matter concerning Senator 
Giguere, 1395-7 
Conflict of interest, allegations re Sky Shops Export Ltd., 1348 


Godfrey, Hon. John M. 
Address in reply to Speech from the Throne, 58-59 
Canada-Russia hockey series, 58-59; question of privilege re press report of speech, 98 
Combines Investigation bill C-2, 1293-4 
Withdrawal from debate because of conflict of interest, 1294 
Question of privilege re, 1315-16 
Criminal Code (commutation of death sentence) bill S-21, 575 
Criminal Law Amendment bill C-71, 1897 
Right of judge to infer from peace officer’s evidence that disturbance has occurred, 1897 
Employer-Employee Relations in the Public Service, Special Joint Committee 
Availability to press of draft report, 1755 
Federal Business Development Bank bill C-14, 366-71 
Counselling assistance to small enterprises, 370 
Federated Council of Sales Finance Companies, 369 
Industrial Development Bank, 369-70 
Authorized capital, 370 
Background, 369 
Lending Policies, 369-70 
Loans statistics, 369 
Loss ratio, 369 
Information service, 370-1 
RoyNat, 369 
Immigration bill S-12, 167 
Immigration Policy Committee, third and final report, 1375, 1376-94 
Money bills, Senate authority to amend, 1656 
Public servants in $60,000 bracket, 889 
Regulations re attendance of senators, 1918-19 
Attendance records, 1918-19 
Official business, specifying of, 1918 
Royal Canadian Legion bill S-28, 1208 
Rules of the Senate 
Suspension of rule 95 re private bills, 1208 
Senate and House of Commons Act, 948-54 
Regulations re attendance of senators, motion that Senate make regulations re attendance and 
deductions for absence, 948-51; m in amdt (Senator Cook) thatisubject matter be ref to Internal 
Economy, Budgets, and Administration Committee, 951-4; agreed, 954 
Committee work of Senate, 950 
Deductions for absence and permissible days of absence, 949-50 
Remuneration, 949 
Senate reform, 950-1 
Senatorship, public and press reaction to, 949 
Sittings of Senate and Commons, 948-9 
Senate and House of Commons, Salaries and Parliamentary Secretaries bill C-44, 870-5 
Attendance in Parliament, Senate recording of and Commons statements re, 874 
Comments of Senator Lapointe (1973), 871 
Comments of Senator O’Leary (1942), 870-1 
Committee work of Senate, 874-5 
Conflict of interest aspect of bill, 870 
Hours of work on Senate sitting days, 872-3 
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Godfrey, Hon. John M. - Concluded 
Senate and House of Commons bill C-44 - Concluded 
Leave of absence and deductions for absence, 872, 874, 875 
Senatorship, public and press reaction to, 870-1 
Sittings of Senate and Commons and attendance statistics, 871-2 
Televising of committee proceedings, 547 


Goldenberg, Hon. H. Carl 
Anti-Inflation bill C-73, 1564 
Canadian economy 
Attack on Inflation - a program of national action, 1330 
Citizenship bill C-20, 2092, 2349, 2350 
Conflict of interest, 2278, 2303-06 
Code of conduct, 2306 
Financial interests, 2305 
Government contracts, 2304-05 
Broadcasting licences, 2305 
Participation in government contracts, 2304-05 
Prohibited contracts, 2304 
Incompatible offices, 2303-04 
Elected public office, 2304 
Prohibited provincial and federal offices, 2303-04 
Sanctions and administration, 2305-06 
Committee on Privileges, 2305-06 
Public resource, 2305 
Criminal Code (control of weapons and firearms) bill S-14, question as to progress in committee stage, 480 
Criminal law 
Interim report of committee, 2163-6 
Dangerous offenders, 2165 
Firearms and other offensive weapons, 2164 
Intercepted communication, 2164-5 
Law Reform Commission report, excerpt from, 2164 
National Parole Board’s powers, 2166 
Parole, 2165-6 
Provincial parole boards, 2165 
Criminal Law Amendment bill (No.2) C-84, 2448-9 
Capital Punishment, by Professor of Jurisprudence of Yale University, 2448 
Deterrent aspect, 2448-9 
Excerpt from speech of Ontario Ombudsman, 2448-9 
Government responsibility, 2448 
Organized crime, Montreal, 2448 
UK Royal Commission on Capital punishment, 2448 
Employer-Employee Relations in the Public Service, Special Joint Committee 
Sixth report tabled and printed as appendix, 1793, 1799-1812 
Food and Drugs, Narcotic Control and Criminal Code bill S-19, 969-71, 1025, 1066, 1079 
Committee report with amdts, 969-70 
Drugs for export purposes, 1066 
Give, trafficking, definition of, 1025 
Misleading press reporting of aim of bill, 970 
Onus of proof of offence, 969 
Parole or unconditional release, 969, 970 
Judges bill C-47, 1066 
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Goldenberg, Hon. H. Carl - Concluded 
Justice, administration of, allegations of interference by cabinet ministers, 1858 
Legal and Constitutional Affairs Committee 
Expenses, 213 
Meeting held in camera, 1770 
Reports 
Conflict of interest, 2278, 2303-06 
Criminal Law Amendment bill (No. 1) C-71, rep with amdts, 1867-8, 1884-6, 1893-1900 
Criminal law, interim report on bill C-83, 2119-20, 2127-9 
Electoral Boundaries Readjustment bill C-370, rep without amdt, 555 
Food and Drugs, Narcotic Control and Criminal Code bill S-19, rep with amdts, 969-71, 983, 
1007-11, 1023-33, 1036-8, 1046-9 
Judges bill C-47, rep without amdt, 1066 
Law Reform Commission bill C-43, rep without amdt, 759 
Marriage Law Exemption (Richard Fritz and Marianne Strass) bill C-1001, rep without amdt, 
1244 
Parole System in Canada, report tabled, 10 
Representation bill C-36, rep without amdt, 443 
Statute Revision bill S-3, rep without amdt, 243 
Supreme Court bill S-2, rep without amdt, 243 
Territorial Lands bill S-20, rep with amdt, 579 
Televising of committee proceedings, 509, 510, 513 
Post Office, strike of Canadian Union of Postal Workers, 1431 
Rules of the Senate, 1359 
West Coast Grain Handling Operations bill C-12, 80 
Termination date of agreement, 80 


Gouin, Hon. Leon Mercier (Resignation Mar. 18/76) 
Tributes, 2057 


Government annuities improvement 
Auditor General’s appt. as auditor, 1629 
Background and statistics of annuities, 1628, 1629-30 
Retroactive date, 1641 
Return rate increase, 1628-30, 1640, 1641 
Status of sales contracts, 1640 
Speakers: Senators 
Barrow, A. Irvine, 1628-9, 1630 
Croll, David A., 1629-30 
Flynn, Jacques, 1641 
Forsey, Eugene A., 1641 
Greene, John J., 1630 
Grosart, Allister, 1630, 1640-1 


Government Annuities Improvement bill C-75. lr, 1618; 2r, 1628-30, 1640-1; ref to com, 1641; rep without 
amdt, 1649; 3r, 1706; r.a., 1712 


Government expenditures, 16, 23-24, 26, 27-28, 182-3, 199-200, 349-51, 519 
Bank of Canada building, 1324 
Bilingualism program, 1352 
Control procedures, 350 
Fiscal and monetary policies of government, 23-24 
Manpower requirements, 350, 1352 
Mirabel Airport, 1325 
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Government expenditures - Concluded 
Olympic entertainment, 1352 
Pickering Airport, 1325 
St. Lawrence Islands National Park, 1549-50, 1588 
Salaries of top-level officials, 1352 
Sculptures, 1324-5 
Studies of toilet facilities, offices, industrial plants, etc., 1352 
Translation services, 1352 


See Estimates 
Government Expenditures Restraint bill, questions re date of introduction in Senate, 2130, 2159, 2264 


Governor General 
Deputy 
Beetz, Hon. Jean, Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court of Canada 
Royal assent, 1791-2, 2002, 2207 
de Grandpre, Hon. Louis-Philippe, Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court of Canada 
Royal assent, 2152 
Dickson, Hon. R. G. B., Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court of Canada 
Royal assent, 731, 899 
Judson, Hon. Wilfred, Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court of Canada 
Royal assent, 1281 
Laskin, Rt. Hon. Bora, P.C., His Excellency the Administrator of the Government of Canada 
Opening of Parliament, Speech from the Throne, 2-7 
Prorogation of Parliament, Speech from the Throne, 2453 
Royal assent, 95, 220, 467, 581, 1095-6, 1476, 2096 
Martland, Hon. Ronald, Deputy Administrator of the Government of Canada 
Opening of Parliament, 1-2 
Spence, Hon. Wishart F., Deputy Administrator of the Government of Canada 
Royal assent, 313-14, 656, 740, 758, 832, 1617, 1712, 2301 
Inaccuracies in pamphlet issued by Information Canada regarding Governors General in Canada, 1757, 
2003 
Royal assent by His Excellency the Governor General Rt. Hon. Jules Leger, 397, 2450 


Graham, Hon. B. Alasdair 

Address in reply to Speech from the Throne, 174-7 

Felicitations to Madam Speaker and others, 174-5 

Housing, 176 

Inflation, 175-6 
Milk subsidy, 175-6 

Nova Scotia 
Cape Breton coal mines, operating losses, 176; DEVCO, 176 
Destruction of forests and residential property by fire, 2178 
Springhill fire disaster, possibility of federal aid, 1241-2 
Steel industry, Cansteel study of Atlantic rim, 176 
Storm damage (1974), 135 


Grain 
Grain prices, 170-1, 266 
Malting barley, 266 
Prairie grain advance payments, 583, 595-601, 614-15, 621-2, 684, 709, 731 
Subsidies on grain shipped to Eastern Canadian ports for export, 2159, 2201-02, 2211, 2376-7 
Two-price wheat, 900, 928-30, 942-4, 1088, 1090, 1095 
West Coast grain handling operations, 76-93, 95 
West Coast ports operations, 723-30, 731 
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Green Papers 


Immigration Policy, 584 
Members of Parliament and Conflict of Interest, 373, 573-4, 580, 774, 779-81 


Greene, Hon. John J., P.C. 


Agricultural Stabilization bill C-50, 1190-2, 1212 
Commodities covered by act, 1191 
Cost of production formula, 1191 
Flexibility as to type of support program required, 1191 
Grain subsidies, 1191 
Instability of farm prices, 1190 
Provincial and/or producer participation in program, 1191 
Regional stabilization plans, 1191 
Support price of 90% over 5 years, 1191 
Anti-Inflation bill (No.1) C-73, 1507, 1508, 1532, 1535 
Federal-provincial cooperation in application of guidelines, 1507, 1508 
Toronto high school teachers’ wage settlement, 1507 
Regulations and other Statutory Instruments Committee, powers of, 1535 
Wage and price controls vs wage and price freeze, 1532 
Anti-Inflation bill (No.2) C-89, 2137 
Labour representation in Parliament, 2137 
Austin, Hon. Jacob, introduced in the Senate, 1354 
British Columbia Telephone Company bill S-11, 133 
Broadcasting, references to Newfoundland by CTV, question of privilege, 2215-16 
Canada-US relations 
Television broadcasts, ‘electronic theft’ of commercial advertising, 1626 
Canadian economy 
Attack on Inflation - a program of national action, 1326 
CTV news report on death of Viateur Ethier and misrepresentation as member of Conservative Party, 1241 
Capital punishment, partial abolition and expiration of trial period, 1656, 1716 
Citizenship bill C-20, 2092, 2093, 2311 
Morgan et al vs Attorney General for PEI, 2311 
Combines Investigation bill C-2, 1296 
Crime and violence, proposed special Senate committee, 922 
Energy 
Offshore oil and gas resources in Atlantic provinces, 2070, 2141-2 
Statement of Policy re oil and gas, 2182 
Feeds bill S-10, 1635 
Food and Drugs, Narcotic Control, and Criminal Code bill S-19, 454, 1027 
Alcoholism, 454 
Government Annuities Improvement bill C-75, 1630 
Immigration bill S-12, 165 
Income Tax bill (No.3) C-58, 2325-6 
Excerpts from Milton’s Aeropagitica and Mill’s Liberty, 2325 
Freedom of speech and of publication, 2325 
O’Leary Commission, 2326 
‘Substantially the same’, definition of, 2314 
Martin, Hon. Paul, P.C., resignation from Senate, 212 
National Defence and Criminal Code (total abolition of capital punishment) bill S-23, 893-6 
Communication between public and members of Parliament, question of, 895-6 
Doctrine of atonement, 894 
Excerpt from autobiography of Nathan Leopold, 895 
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Greene, Hon. John J., P.C. - Concluded 


National Defence and Criminal Code bill S-23 - Concluded 
Murder of Chicago boy, 894-5, 896 
Opinions of prominent lawyers, 894 
Quality of mercy, 894 
Rehabilitation, 895 
Royal prerogative of mercy, 894 
National lottery, proposed incorporation of Loto-Canada, 2162 
Pan American Games, congratulations to Canadian team members, 1318 
Political Parties, possible RCMP investigation, 2063 
Privileges and Immunities of senators, proposed special committee, 1435 
Hiring of counsel and staff, 1435 
St. Lawrence Ports Operations bill C-59, 822-3 
Penalty clause, 823 
Salaries (Lieutenant Governors) bill C-24, 1095 
Saskatchewan, safety of Gardiner Dam, 2179, 2377 
Senate 
Television and radio coverage of Senate committee proceedings, 1365-6, 2099 
Appointive nature of senators’ term of office, 1366 
Committees, 1366 
Press reporting of Senate proceedings, 1365 
Public reaction to appearance of senators on television, 1365 
Relevance of Senate to constitutional procedure, 1365 
Right of public to view proceedings, 1365 
Senate and House of Commons Act 
Regulations re attendance of senators and deductions for absence, point of order on motion re, 952, 954 
Motion of privilege re omission of statement and Speaker’s ruling from Minutes of Proceedings, 
961 
Senate and House of Commons, Salaries and Parliamentary Secretaries bill C-44, 874 
Senate and House of Commons, Supplementary Retirement Benefits bill C-81, 2204 
Senate role, 894 
Sports, message of congratulations to Montreal Canadiens on winning of the Stanley Cup, 2129 


Transportation 


BNA Act provisions relating to transportation, 2219 
United Nations Assembly resolution on Zionism, 1411, 1417 


Grey Cup Game, Vancouver, 300-01 


Grosart, Hon. Allister, Deputy Leader of the Opposition in the Senate 


Abortions, operation of Committee on Abortion Law, 1624-5, 1639 
Address in reply to Speech from the Throne, 21-26 
Adjournment from afternoon sitting to evening sitting, 1108-09, 1111-12 
Aeronautics bill S-34, 2130-1 
Conventions, international, 2130-1 
Costs of security measures, apportioning of, 2131 
Enforcement of regulations by Canada, 2130 
Inadequacy of security checks, 2131 
Jurisdiction over aircraft landing in Canada, 2130 
Aircraft Registry bill S-5, 174 
Aird, Hon. John B., resignation from the Senate, 335-6 
Anti-Inflation bill C-73, 1508, 1538-42, 1578 
Anticipated contravention of guidelines, 1540 
Audit and examination of businesses, 1540 
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Anti-Inflation bill C-73 - Concluded 
Bill of Rights vs powers of Administrator, 1540-2 
Constitutionality of legislation, question of, 1508 
Controls vs guidelines, 1539-40, 1542 
Enforcement of guidelines, 1539-40, 1542 
Federal-provincial cooperation, 1542 
Judicial review of appeal, 1541-2, 1563-4 
Objections to bill from business, labour groups and teachers, 1538-9 
Penalties and appeals, 1540 
Prescription of and publication of guidelines, 1539 
Termination clause, constitutionality of, 1578 
Appropriation bill No. 3, 1974 C-31, 199-202, 204, 205 
Appropriation bill No. 4, 1974 C-42, 385-90, 391, 392, 412, 413, 414-15 
Appropriation bill No. 5, 1974 C-45, 444-5 
Appropriation bill No. 1, 1975 C-54, 705-07 
Appropriation bill No. 3, 1975 C-64, 1098 
Appropriation bill No. 4, 1975 C-79, 1606-09 
Appropriation bill No. 1, 1976 C-90, 1980, 1981, 1982-4 
Appropriation bill No. 2, 1976 C-91, 1987-8, 1989, 1990, 1991 
Appropriation bill No. 3, 1976 C-93, 2286-8 
Appropriation bill No. 4, 1976 C-94, 2268, 2269 
Army Benevolent Fund bill C-17, 304 


Banking, Trade and Commerce Committee 


Engagement of counsel and technical, clerical and other personnel, 1427 
Bills, printing and distribution of, 61 
Bills received in Senate without original explanatory notes, 622 
Bourque, Hon. Romuald, the late, 11 
British Columbia Telephone Company bill S-11, 133-4 
Advertising of bill, 133 
British North America Acts 1867 to 1975 bill’C-3, 1060-1 
Appt. of senators for NWT and Yukon, 1061 
Commons representation, 1060 
Ombudsman for territories, 1060 
Property qualification, 1060 
Senate reform, 1061 
Broadcasting, appearance of Gerda Munsinger on CBC television program, 1619 
Canadian Commercial and Industrial Bank bill S-24, 958-61 
Assets, statistics for Canadian domestic banks, 958-60 
Authorized capital and shares, 960 
Branch offices, 959 
Comparative United States and Canadian statistics relating to banking offices, 960 
Name of bank, possible conflict re, 960 
Risk financing, 960 
Specialty operations, 960 
Canadian Radio-Television and Telecommunications Commission bill C-5, 841-3 
Association of Communications Regulatory Bodies, 843 
Cable television, jurisdiction of, 842 
Communications: Some Federal Proposals, 842-3 
Provincial consultations, 841 
Canadian Sovereignty Symbol bill C-373, 687 
Citizenship bill C-20, 2311-12, 2313, 2324, 2349 
Powers of Lieutenant Governor in Council, 2313 
Precedents in transfer of federal jurisdiction, 2312 
Prince Edward Island Potato Marketing Board vs H. B. Willis Inc., 2324 
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Clerk’s Scroll, 1667, 1683, 1684, 1685 
Committee meetings 
During Senate sittings, 827-8, 1856-7 
Notices of meetings of subcommittees and steering committees, 2192 
Scheduling of, 828, 829, 1091 
Committee report on regulations re attendance of senators, rule re consideration of, 1782 
Commonwealth Parliamentary Association, New Delhi conference, 1644-6 
India, 1645-6 
Canada’s aid to, 1645 
Communications problem, 1645 
Government, 1645 
Jaipur City twinned with Calgary, 1645-6 
Nuclear explosion in Rajasthan from reactor supplied by Canada, 1645 
Vice-President, Hon. James Jerome, 1646 
Criminal Law Amendment bill (No. 1) C-71, 1898, 1899 
Criminal Law Amendment bill (No. 2) C-84, 2406, 2445-7 
Deterrent aspect, 2446 
Gallup poll, 2446 
Government responsibility, 2446-7 
Parolees, potential for further crime, 2444 
Permissive society, 2447 
Policemen’s reaction to legislation, 2446 
Question of privilege (Hon. Mr. Molson), 2406 
Rehabilitation, 2446-7 
Guelph Correctional Centre, study by Dr. Carlson, 2447 
Vengeance vs justice, 2447 
Criminal law, subject matter of Bill C-83 ref to com, question re, 1853 
Croll, Hon. David A., role in government annuities legislation, 1630 
Cultural Property Export and Import bill C-33, 810-13, 909-11 
Appeal against board ruling, 811-12 
Controls system, 811 
Cultural heritage vs national identity, 810-11 
Determination of values, 812 
Fair cash offer, 812 
Permits, 811, 812 
Review Board, 813, 910 
Rights of individuals, 812 
UNESCO convention, 813 
Customs Tariff bill (No. 2) C-39, 486-9, 514-16 
Anti-inflationary effects of tariff decreases, 514 
Building supplies, 489 
Handicrafts from developing countries, 488, 515 
Housing materials, 515 
Ministerial powers, 488 
Preferential rates for developing countries, 515 
Tourist exemptions, 488 
UNESCO, 487-8, 515 
Agreement for Facilitating the International Circulation of Visual and Auditory Materials of an 
Educational Scientific and Cultural Character, 487 
Exclusion of Israel from European group, 488 
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Customs Tariff bill (No. 3) C-67, 1214-15 
Aircraft and aircraft engines, 1214 
Gifts, 1214 
Petroleum products, 1214 
Polymer plates for letterpress printing, 1214 
Religious publications, 1214 
Tariff and excise revenues, 1214 
Distribution of document in Senate chamber, 644 
Estimates 
Assurance that discussion on estimates does not terminate with passage of bill, question of, 193, 203, 
204, 205 
Budgetary votes and budgetary statutory items, 200 
Canadair, government loan to, 706 
Canadian Broadcasting Corp., 201, 1056 
Canadian International Development Agency, 200, 1055 
Cape Breton Development Corp., 201 
Cheque cashing before Mar. 31, 1989, 1990 
Crown corporations, operating deficits, 1056 
Deferment of capital projects, 1982-3 
Discussion on subject matter of appropriation bills remaining on Order Paper, 1783, 1784-5 
Dollar items, 706, 1607, 1967-70, 1980, 1982-3, 1987-8 
Lack of authority for transfers, 1607 
Statistics (1967-70), 1967-70, 1980, 1982-3, 1987-8 
Energy, Mines and Resources, 201-02, 1608 
Energy policy for Canada, 2189 
Form of supplementary estimates, lack of explanatory breakdown of expenditures, 706 
Glassco Commission report on Financial Management and Control Study, 1967, 1982 
Government expenditures vs GNP, 199-200, 705-06, 1054, 1085, 1607, 2187-8, 2287 
Financial Times article re, 2287 
Government restraints, question of, 1054 
Health and Welfare and other depts., 1055 
Inclusion of main and supplementary estimates in one bill, 190-1 
Indian and Northern Affairs, 200-01 
Industry, Trade and Commerce, 202 
Inflation, 2188 
Excerpt from publication of Canadian Economic Policy Committee, 1056 
Information Canada, 201 
Inter-Provincial Pipe Line Ltd., 706-07 
Loan item in supplementary estimates, question of precedent, 2255-6 
Loto Canada, 2256-8; President, 2257 
Medicare and hospital insurance, 1608 
Oil equalization payments, 2188 
Oil refiners, compensation to, 445, 1055, 1608-09 
Old age security fund, 705, 1055-6 
Globe and Mail report, 705 
Olympic Games, government policy and statement re, 2256 
Percentage increase of supplementary estimates in relation to main estimates, 1967, 1983-4 
Provincial government expenditures, 2189, 2190, 2288 
Public debt, 1607-08 
Regulations by order in council, 2257 
Transfer items, 2190; Treasury Board statement re, 2287 
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Estimates - Concluded 
Unemployment insurance fund, 2188, 2190; unemployment, 2187-8 
UNESCO, 380 
Wheat, two-price system, 202 | 
Estimates, year ending Mar. 31/76, 1054-7, 1085 
Supplementary (B), 1966-70 
Estimates, year ending Mar. 31/77, 2187-90 
European Community, Canada’s claim for compensation re loss of preferential access of Canadian 
commodities to British market, 579-80, 661-2, 671 
European Parliament, 319-20, 329-30 
Canada-US relations, 319-20, 329 
Finished products, export of, 319, 320, 330 
GATT,'319, 320; 329 
Multinational corporations, 330 
Excise Tax bill C-66, 1271-3 
Conservation, question of, 1273 
Deficit resulting from single oil price policy, 1271, 1273 
Exemptions, 1272 
Federal-provincial agreement, 1272 
Gasoline for personal use, 1272-3 
Prices of gas and oil, 1273 
Subsidy paid by low-income persons, 1272 
Tax administration costs, 1272 
Export Development bill C-9, 462-4 
Authorized capital, 462 
Board of directors, 464 
Interest rate, Canadian firms vs foreign firms, 463 
Loans to countries outside OPEC, 463 
Farm Credit bill C-34, 882-4, 886, 887, 891-2 
Point of order re proposed amendment to committee report, 882-3 
Rejection by Commons of amdt similar to Senate proposed amdt, 892 
Federal-Provincial Fiscal Arrangements bill C-57, 1180-4 
Basic and additional revenues, 1183-4 
Conditional and unconditional payments, 1182 
Government commitment re oil and gas revenues for development and exploration, 1181 
Medicare and hospital insurance, 1182-3 
Protests re government phasing-out of assistance, 1183 
Provincial equalization payments per capita, 1182 
Felicitations to Madam Speaker and others, 22 
Fiscal and monetary policies of government, 23-24 
Government Annuities Improvement bill C-75, 1630, 1640-1 
Retroactive date, 1641 
Return rate increase, 1640, 1641 
Status of sales contracts, 1640 
Government expenditures, 26 
Habitat, United Nations Conference on Human Settlements, report of Canadian National Committee, 
1962-3 
Immigration bill S-12, 197, 232, 233 
Deportation statistics, 232, 233 
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Immigration policy, unauthorized press publication of confidential draft report of Special Joint Committee, 
1286 
Income Tax bill (No. 1) C-49, 613, 634-7, 653-4, 655 
Economic conditions, 634-5 
Foreign accrual property income, 635 
Petroleum and mineral resources, 635 
Income Tax bill (No. 3) C-58, 1956, 1958, 2395, 2396, 2398-2400 
Income Tax Conventions bill S-32, 1793-6 
Countries with which Canada has concluded conventions, 1794 
Federal-provincial jurisdiction, 1795-6 
Inconsistencies between convention and any other law, 1795 
Prohibition against discrimination, 1794 
Taxpayer position in countries without conventions, 1794 
Withholding tax on dividends, interest payments, royalties, 1794 
Artistic works, 1794 
Industrial unrest, 24 
Industry, Trade and Commerce Department bill S-15, 304-06, 398-9 
Interdepartmental arrangement re access to information, 398-9 
Inflation, 23-24 
International Air Transport Association bill S-18, 302, 303 
Legal and Constitutional Affairs Committee 
Expenses, special, 525-6 
Meetings during Senate sittings, 543 
Televising of committee proceedings, 512, 552-3 
Loto Canada, 2111, 2163, 2256-8, 2268, 2269 
Marriage Law Exemption (Richard Fritz and Marianne Strass) bill C-1001, 1234-5 
Martin, Hon. Paul, P.C., resignation from the Senate, 209-10 
Medical Care bill C-68, 2359 
Minister invited to explain bill in Senate chamber, question of, 198 
Motor Vehicle Tire Safety bill S-8, 151 
Regulations, lack of information on, 151 
National Housing bill (No. 1) C-46, 744-7, 748, 752, 753, 754, 755, 756, 757 
Building materials tax, 745-6 
Government costs, 746 
Home ownership of older homes, 745 
Housing starts, decrease in, 744-5 
Limited dividend program, 746 
Mortgage insurance fund, 753, 755 
Non-profit and cooperative housing, 745 
Registered home owner savings plan, 746 
Rental housing, 746 
National Housing bill (No. 2) C-77, 1667, 1671-2, 1677, 1678, 1679-80, 1681 
Costs of program, 1677 
Density restrictions, 1672 
Expenditures on interest reduction grants (1976), 1679 
Federal funding of public housing, statistics (1970-74), 1672 
Housing target, 1671 
Inflationary effects of regulations, question of, 1672 
Loan ceilings, 1671-2 
Local limits, 1678 
Low cost medium density housing, $1000 grants to municipalities, 1680 
Rental accommodation, 1677 
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National Housing bill C-77 - Concluded 


Repayment conditions, 5-yr. clause, 1678 
Resales, 1672 
Servicing of land, 1679-80 
Special cases, 1671 
Standards, 1672 
Warranty from builder to owner, 1681 
North Atlantic Assembly, Copenhagen conference, 1493-4 
Interparliamentary Advisory Council and sub-committee, 1493 
Resolution of Internal Economy Committee to study expenses and sharing of costs of interparliamen- 
tary associations, 1494 
Northland Bank bill C-1002, 1599 
Northwest Territories Representation bill C-51, 622-3 
BNA Act, amdt re NWT representation, 622 
Chairman of commission for NWT, terms of appointment, 623 
Indians and Eskimos, voting franchise, 622 
Neo-colonialism in respect of Territories, 623 
Nuclear reactors, sale by Canada to India, 1869 
Oil export tax, 1264, 1265-6 
O’Leary, Hon. M. Grattan, the late, 2035-6 
Ontario and Quebec Provincial Police, financial compensation by federal government, 963, 964 


Passports 


Restrictions on special passports of MPs, article in Globe and Mail, 2262-3, 2362-3, 2443 
Use of diplomatic and special passports for travel in Namibia, 2363-4, 2443-4 
Petro-Canada bill C-8, 1215-18 
Control by Governor in Council, 1218 
Crown corporations’ assets, 1216 
‘Energy Policy for Canada - Phase I, Vol. I Analysis’, 1216 
Equity and debt investment for Petro-Canada, 1216 
Excerpt from minister’s statements re petroleum industry, 1215 
Foreign control, 1217 
Government policies detrimental to small companies, 1215, 1216 
Private sector achievements, 1215-16 
Revenues for exploration, 1217 
Petroleum Administration bill C-32, 912-16 
Alberta and Saskatchewan oil production for national consumption, 914 
Consumer protection, 916 
Control of revenues to insure reinvestment for exploration and development, 914 
Federal-provincial relations and national unity in solving of problems, 915-16 
Federal-provincial temporary arrangements, controversy re, 913 
Frontier oil, 913 
Natural gas, price restraints and controls, 914 
Nuclear and other energy components, 914-15 
Political price fixing, 915 
Prices, 914 
Provincial royalties, 913 
Sarnia-Montreal pipeline, 915 
Use of petroleum products in various sectors, extent of, 913 
Point of order re passage of appropriation bill, 387-8, 390 
Privilege, question of, right to invoke a rule of the Senate, 198 
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Privileges and Immunities (International Organizations) bill S-25, 958 
European Community, 958 
Ottawa office, establishment of, 958 
Proprietary or Patent Medicine, Trade Marks bill S-9, 128 
Public Service Employment, Staff Relations, Superannuation, Interpretation bill C-38, 465-6 
Federal-provincial relations, Secretary to the Cabinet for, 466 
Regional Development Incentives bill C-74, 1664, 1665 
Regulations and other Statutory Instruments Committee, functions and authority of, 515 
Royal Canadian Legion bill S-28, 1206-09 
Rules of the Senate 
Committee reports, reference back to com or Committee of the Whole for reconsideration, 882-3, 884 
Debate on interrogation restricted to brief explanatory remarks, 1213 
Forms and Proceedings, question re authority of rules, 882-3 
Presentation of Committee report before review by senators, 1606 
Quotations from speeches made in Commons, 1606-07 
Reference of estimates to National Finance Com, 440-1 
Senator speaking twice on same subject, 1513 
Suspension of rule 95 re private bills, 1207, 1208-09, 1234-5 
Two days’ notice between Ir and 2r of bills, 1109 
Rules of the Senate, report of Standing Committee on Rules and Orders, 1425, 1462-4 
Adjournment of debates for prolonged periods, 1464 
Oral questions, 1462-3 
Powers and duties of committees, 1424 
Quotations from speeches made in Commons, 1463 
Terms of reference of committees, 1463, 1464 
Procedure or practice inconsistent with practices and usages of Senate, 1463 
St. Lawrence Ports Operations bill C-59, 821-2 
Government policy in future conciliation matters, 822 
Inability of society to keep law and order, 822 
Precedents of emergency legislation, 821 
St. Patrick’s Day, 1902 
Science policy, 1222-4 
Committee work in creating awareness of science futures, 1223, 1224 
Tribute to chairman, 1224 
Expenditures of committee, 1223-4 
Futures branch of US Congressional Library, 1225 
Managing the Future - A Conference on Anticipatory Institutions, 1223 
Predictive and normative approach in futures, 1224 
US state commissions on futures, 1225 
Senate 
Business, 125, 152, 153, 380-1, 482, 484, 1090, 1091, 1108-09, 1111-12, 1524, 1547, 1548, 1682, 
1685-6, 1711, 1712, 1877, 1878-9, 1915, 2044, 2120-1, 2336 
Monday evening sittings, question of, 1877, 1878-9 
Reform, article in Globe and Mail quoting statements of Prime Minister, questions re, 32, 47 
Role, 1578 
Referral of bill to committee, Senate rule re, 1644 
Senate and House of Commons, Supplementary Retirement Benefits bill C-81, 2205-06 
Tax treaties or conventions with other countries, 855, 867, 925, 942 
Transportation, 25-26 
Two-Price Wheat bill C-19, 1088-9, 1090 
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Grosart, Hon. Allister, Deputy Leader of the Opposition in the Senate - Concluded 
Unemployment Insurance bill C-69, 1691-3, 1697, 1698, 1699, 1700, 1701, 1702, 1703, 1704, 1705 
Appeal procedure, 1704 
Burden of amdts on underprivileged and older persons, 1692 
Claimants outside Canada, 1703 
Deficit of UI fund, 1691 
Disentitlement, 1699 
Persons 65 yrs. and over, 1697, 1698, 1701 
Question of subject matter of UI problems being ref to royal commission, 1693 
Recovery of advance payments, 1703 
Regressive aspect of legislation, 1692 
Sick benefits, 1700, 1702 
Training or instruction for new employment, 1702 
United Grain Growers Limited bill S-33, 1925 
United Nations Congress on Crime Prevention, status of Palestinian Liberation Organization as partici- 
pants, 1238, 1243 
Canada’s contribution to UNESCO, 1243 
UNESCO, withdrawal of grants and exclusion of Israel from European Zone, 1243 
Objectors to decision, 1243 
West Coast Grain Handling Operations bill C-12, 85-89 
Conciliation commissioners, Globe and Mail item re, 88 
Costs of strike action, 87 
Government intervention and inadequacies in dispute, 86-87 
Work Ethic in Canada, 518 


Guidelines for Motions for the Production of Papers, tabled in Commons Dec. 19/74, ref to Regulations and 
other Statutory Instruments Committee, 467 


Gun control 
Control of weapons and firearms, 193, 293-5 


Habitat 
United Nations Conference on Human Settlements, report of Canadian National Committee, 1959-64, 
2278-9 


Haig, Hon. J. Campbell 

Canadian Radio-Television and Telecommunications Commission bill C-5, 988 
Committee meetings, conflict in scheduling of, 828 
Fort-Falls Bridge Authority bill C-367, 855-6 

Boise Cascade, ownership of bridge, 855 

Financing and approach landings, 856 

Tourist statistics, 855-6 
Honey Bear Brewing Corporation Limited, refund of fees on proposed bill, 1782 
Motor Vehicle Tire Safety bill S-8, 149-51 

National safety trade marks, 150 

Regulations, lack of information on, 151 
Transport and Communications, Standing Senate Committee 

Report 

Aeronautics bill S-34, rep without amdt, 2141 


Halifax Relief Commission Pension Continuation 
Background of Commission formed after Halifax explosion (1917), 1717-18, 1721-2 
Blind persons, rehabilitation, 1722 
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Halifax Relief Commission Pension - Concluded 
Pensions and allowances paid to widows and disabled persons, 1718, 1722 
Inequalities of, 1722 oud 
Transfer of responsibilities and assets to Canadian Pension Commission and other organizations, WIS; 1722 
Speakers: Senators 
Norrie, Margaret, 1717-18 
Smith, George I., 1721-3 


Halifax Relief Commission Pension Continuation bill C-78. Ir, 1714; 2r, 1717-18, 1721-3; 3r, 1730; r.a., 1792 


Hayden, Hon. Salter A. 
Anti-Inflation bill (No. 1) C-73, 1573 
Banking, Trade and Commerce, Standing Senate Committee 
Bankruptcy and insolvency, com authorized to examine and report on subject matter of bill C-60, 911 
Competition policy in Canada and the Combines Investigation Act, com authorized to examine and 
report on matters relating to, 109-10 
Engagement of counsel and technical, clerical and other personnel, 1427 
Expenses, 160 
Meetings during Senate sittings, 1006, 1034 
Reports 
Alliance Security and Investigation, Ltd. bill S-26, rep without amdt, 1074 
Anti-Inflation bill (No.1) C-73, rep without amdt but with observation re termination clause, 
1573 
Anti-Inflation bill (No. 2) C-89, rep without amdt, 2141 
Bankruptcy and insolvency, rep on subject matter of Bill C-60, 1596-7, see appendix to Debates of 
Dec Vis 
Canada Business peatllt 89, bill C-29, rep with amdts, 666-71, 685 
Canadian textile problems, 2055-6 
Combines Investigation bill C-2, rep without amdt but with observations, 1571, 1589-95 
Continental Bank of Canada, bill S-30, rep with amdts, 1367-9, 1405-06; rep referred back 
to com, 1406; further rep of com, 1407-08 
Customs bill S-4, rep without amdt, 213 
Customs Tariff bill (No. 1) C-27, rep without amdt, 280 
Customs Tariff bill (No. 2) C-39, rep without amdt, 499 
Eastern Canada Savings and Loan Company and Central & Nova Scotia Trust Company bill 
S-29, rep with amdts (French text only), 1355, 1373 
Excise Tax and Excise bill C-40, rep without amdt but with observations re unlicensed wholesalers, 
570 
Excise Tax bill C-66, rep without amdt, 1278 
Explosives bill S-17, rep without amdt, 280 
Federal Business Development Bank bill C-14, rep without amdt, 426 
Federal-Provincial Fiscal Arrangements bill C-57, rep without amdt, 1197 
Federal Trust Companies and Loan Companies bill S-7, rep without amdt, 160 
Income Tax bill (No. 1) C-49, rep without amdt, 645 
Income Tax bill (No. 2) C-65, rep without amdt, 1454 
Income Tax bill (No. 3) C-58, rep with amdts, 2252-5, 2269-75, 2293-2301, 2313-15, 2325-30, 
2337; ref back to com, 2337-8; further rep without amdt, 2389-98, 2401-05 
Income Tax Conventions bill S-32, rep without amdt, 1867 
Indian Oil and Gas bill C-15, rep without amdt, 402 
Industry, Trade and Commerce Department bill S-15, rep with amdts, 348-9, 368 
National Commercial Bank of Canada bill S-24, rep with amdts, 1057, 1062-3 
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Hayden, Hon. Salter A. - Continued 


Banking, Trade and Commerce Committee - Concluded 
Reports - Concluded 
Northern Canada Power Commission bill C-13, rep with amdts, 840, 851 
Olympic bill C-63, rep without amdt, 1211 
Petro-Canada bill C-8, rep without amdt, 1244 
Petroleum Administration bill C-32, rep with amdts, 981-2, 1002 
United Grain Growers Limited bill S-33, rep without amdt, 2003 
Bankruptcy and insolvency, 1596-7, see also appendix to Debates of Dec. 11/75 
Bankruptcy judge, 1597 
Registrar’s position, reinstatement of, 1596 
Rights and piiorities of secured creditors, 1596 
Canadian Business Corporations bill C-29, 489-93, 498, 666-71 
Administrative discretion, 494 
Amalgamations, 492-3; Black & Decker case, 492-3 
Amending of bylaws and submitting of proposals by shareholders, 491 
Business corporations incorporated for objects other than provincial, 669 
Complaints re mishandling of business, 492 
Failure to file documents, penalty for, 669 
Form of application for corporations, 491 
Inspection of records and shareholders’ lists, 669 
Liability of directors, 669 
Pipeline construction applications, amdt re definition of ‘company’, 670 
Proposals for a New Business Corporations Law for Canada, report of task force, 490 
Registration of corporations, 490 
Reorganization of corporations, 669-70 
Senate committee recommendations (1970), 490 
Shares and dividends, 491, 492 
Voting trust agreements, 492 
Witnesses from government and private industry, 670 
Combines Investigation bill C-2, 1571-3, 1589-95 
Air transport, control and direction of, 1572, 1591-2 
Amendments, effect of, 1589 
Chartered accountants and other professions, 1591 
Civil damages, 1594 
Constitutionality of provisions of bill, 1593-4 
Due diligence re certain offences, 1590 
Exemption for affiliates, 1590 
Farm Products Marketing cases and Breweries case, 1592 
Franchises, 1593 
Inability to obtain supplies of brand name product, 1594 
Institution of proceedings on summary conviction, 1593 
Interim injunction, 1594 
Mergers and monopolies, 1589 
Penalty provisions, 1572 
Recommendations of com incorporated to amdts to bill, 1588-90 
Refusal to deal, 1594 
Regulated trades, industries and professions, 1590-1 
Right of appeal from orders of Commission, 1594 
Sports, 1590 
Winnipeg Commodity Exchange, 1592-3 
Competition policy in Canada and the Combines Investigation Act, 663-6, 675-83, 1121-2, 1135 
Canadian Breweries case, 664 
Civil damages, 665 
Constitutional aspects, 666 
‘Due diligence’ clause, 664 
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Hayden, Hon. Salter A. - Continued 
Competition policy in Canada - Concluded 


Energy Board, 670 
Inability to obtain supplies to carry on business, 665 
In Re The Farm Products Marketing Act, 664 
Interim injunction, 665-6 
International Air Transport Association, 1122, 1135 
Jurisdiction of Federal Court in criminal matters, 666 
Lawyers fees, Ontario, 664 
Reviewable transactions, 665, 666 
Services included in combines legislation, 663-4 
Sports, professional and amateur, 664-5 
Summary convictions, 666 
Toronto Daily Star article re committee amdts, 664 
Employer-Employee Relations in the Public Service, Special Joint Committee, unauthorized release to press 
of draft report, 1756 
Excise Tax and Excise bill C-40, 570, 572-3 
Unlicensed wholesalers, 570, 572-3 
Federal Trust Companies and Loan Companies bill S-7, 100-03 
Assets of federally incorporated companies in Canada, 101 
Borrowing limit, 100, 101-02 
Subordinated debentures, 100, 102 
Income Tax bill (No. 1) C-49, 606-14, 635, 638-40, 645-7, 654-5 
Canada Savings Bonds bonus, 608 
Committee consideration of bill, items discussed and witnesses interviewed, press and public ignorance 
of, 645-6, 654-5 
Construction industry, 612-13 
Corporate tax rate on manufacturing or processing income, 612 
Foreign accrual property income, 611-12 
Interest and dividends, 607-08 
Pension deductions, 608 
Personal exemption, 607 
Petroleum and mining industries, 609-11, 613-14, 639-40 
Domestic oil, 610 
Earned depletion, 610 
Provincial royalties, 609-10, 639-40 
Royalties payable to freeholders, 609 
Tax rate, 610 
Write-off of exploration expenses, 610-11 
Registered home ownership plan, 608-09 
Registered retirement savings plan, 612 
Roll-over provisions re amalgamated corporations, 612 
Transfer of age exemption to spouse, 608 
Income Tax bill (No. 2) C-65, 1417-22 
Contributions to registered parties and candidates, 1421 
Cooperatives, 1420 
Interest and dividends credit for man and wife, 1419, 1422 
Investment tax credit, 1421 
Registered retirement savings plans, 1420 
Resource allowance in respect of oil and gas wells or mineral resources, 1417-18 
Sharing of $1.50 price increase in barrel of oil under modified system and including Alberta’s royalty 
reduction, 1418-19, 1422 
Income Tax bill (No. 3) C-58, 1862-5, 1945-6, 2252-5, 2269-75, 2389-2400, 2401-05 
Advertisements directed to Canadian broadcasts by a foreign broadcasting undertaking, 2252 
Advertising space in non-Canadian periodicals, exception for tax purposes, 2252, 2270 
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Hayden, Hon. Salter A. - Concluded 

Income Tax bill C-58 - Concluded 
Broadcasting provisions re advertising in border stations, 2252, 2270, 2272 
Canada-US relations, 2254 
Canadian Radio and Television Commission, 1863 
Competitive options, 1862 
Discussions with Leader of the Government re amdts, 2274-5 
Effective date of provisions affecting periodicals, 2253, 2272 
Limitation re advertising expense on broadcasting undertaking, 1863-4 
Mass Media Committee report, excerpts from, 1862 
MD of Canada, 2253, 2272 
Recommendations of committee, 2254 
Retroactivity of date of bill becoming law, 2272 
‘Substantially the same’, interpretation of, 2252-3, 2271 
Time and Reader’s Digest, 1862-3, 1865, 2270-1 
Toronto broadcasting stations, prime time availabilities, 1864 

Industry, Trade and Commerce Department bill S-15, 348-9 

Tributes to Senator Hayden, Chairman of Banking, Trade and Commerce Committee, 1316-17 


Hays, Hon. Harry, P.C. 


Canadian Commercial and Industrial Bank bill S-24, 935-6, 973-4 
Authorized capital and shares, 935 
Branch banks, 936 
Head office, 935 
Name of bank, 974 
Pension funds of crown corporations, investment of, 973-4 
Provisional directors, background of, 936 
Specialties operations, 936 
Sponsor (Boyd, Stott & McDonald Limited), 936 
“Wholesale bank’, 936, 973 
Farm Credit bill C-34, 864-5, 884-5 
Age limit, 864-5, 884-5 
Full-time and part-time farmers, 884 
Responsibility of consumers to encourage food production, 864 
Transfer of farm from father to son, 884-5 
Income Tax bill (No. 1) C-49, 620-1 
Coal mining, 620, 621 
Oil industry, 620-1 
Leduc well, 620 
Prices, breakdown of production costs, 620, 621 
Turner Valley Field well, 621 
Petroleum Administration bill C-32, 861-3, 934-5 
Cost compensation, 861 
Crude oil, overseas prices, 862 
Domestic oil, 862 
Administration of interprovincial trade, 862 
Exercise of federal power, 862 
Federal-provincial agreements, 862 
Licences for interprovincial transactions, 862 
Penalties for default of provisions, 862 
Price restraints, 862 
Natural gas, equitable pricing regime in producing and consuming provinces, 861, 862 
Petroleum export voluntary charge payable to National Energy Board, 861-2 
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Health and welfare 
Abortions, 120-1, 188, 837, 838 
‘Priorities for government action’, 121 
Canada Pension Plan, 242, 249-52, 277-9, 300, 307, 314 
Children in poverty, report by National Council of Welfare, 625-6 
Connaught Laboratories testing adjacent to proposed housing development, 586, 616, 732, 902 
Environmental contaminants, 1348 
Estimates for, 190 
Insulin, production of, 100, 110-11 
Labour, the working poor in Canada, 2019-23, 2154-8 
Proprietary or patent medicine, trade marks, 47, 126-8, 155-7, 240, 245 
Senate report on poverty—poverty line updated (1974), 626 
Social welfare, distribution of income, 2144-9 
Statute Law (veterans and civilian war pensions), 242, 267-70, 272, 282, 314 


Health, Welfare and Science, Standing Senate Committee 

Crime and violence, subject matter ref to com, 1659-60 

Members, 96 

Reports 
Canada Pension Plan bill C-22, rep without amdt, 300 
Crime and violence in contemporary Canadian society, 2242-3 
Cultural Property Export and Import bill C-33, rep with amdts, 848, 908-11 
Environmental Contaminants bill C-25, rep without amdt, 1437 
Government Annuities Improvement bill C-75, rep without amdt, 1649 
Lieutenant Governors Superannuation bill C-23, rep without amdt but with observations, 1369 
Ocean Dumping Control bill C-37, rep without amdt, 1088 
Proprietary or Patent Medicine, Trade Marks bill S-9, rep with amdt, 240, 245 
Quarantine bill S-31, rep without amdt, 1874 
Royal Canadian Legion bill S-28, rep without amdt, 1211-12 
Statute Law (Veterans and Civilian War Pensions) bill C-4, rep without amdt, 272 


Heath, Hon. A. E. Haddon 
See Bell, Hon. A. E. Haddon 


Helsinki Declaration on European Security and Co-operation, 1293, 1466, 1471-5, 1757-61; motion that Senate 

support Canadian government’s position re territorial status quo in Europe, 1814; agreed to, 
1814 

Cooperation in field of economics, science, technology and environment, 1473 

Disputes, peace solutions for, 1757 

Equal rights and self-determination of peoples, 1472 

Exchange of observers, 1473 

Families, uniting of, 1758 

Humanitarian and other fields, 1473 

Human rights, 1757 

Improvement of working conditions for journalists, 1474 

Inviolability of frontiers, 1472 

Journalists, visa and travel difficulties, 1758 

London Economist article re deficiencies in Declaration, 1474-5 

Matters related to giving effect to certain principles, 1473 

Mediterranean, 1757 

Military manoeuvres, 1757 

Newspapers featuring articles on Conference, 1757-60 

New York Times article, 1757 
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Helsinki Declaration on European Security and Co-operation - Concluded 
Nobel Peace Prize winner, refusal of USSR to permit acceptance of award, 1760-1 
Letter from Senator Forsey re, 1761 
Obligation to obey international law, 1757 
Peking Review article on USSR disregard of agreements, 1760 
Prior notification of major military movements, 1473 
Process of detente, 1757 
Reunification of families, 1473-4 
Protest on Parliament Hill against Rumanian government, 1473 
Security, 1757 
Sovereign equality, respect for right inherent in sovereignty, 1472 
Soviet Union, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, 1472-3 
Statements by leaders of various nations, 1758 
Threat or use of force, 1757 
Toronto Globe and Mail article - The Brutal Reality of Brezhnev’s Policy, 1759 
Tourism, youth meetings, education and culture exchanges, 1758 
Trade, 1757 
Travel for personal or professional reasons, 1474 
USSR, 1758-61 
Invasion of other countries, 1759 
Military power, 1761 
Violation of treaties and agreements, 1758-61 
Warsaw Pact, phases of strategic plan, 1759-60 
Disunity of the West, 1759-60 
Global democratic peace, 1760 
Period of peace co-existence, Khrushchev’s policies of de-Stalinization, 1759 
Social change, 1759-60 
Speakers: Senators 
Forsey, Eugene A., 1293, 1466, 1471-5 
Yuzyk, Paul, 1757-61 


Hicks, Hon. Henry D. 

Address in reply to Speech from the Throne, 111-16 

Criminal Code (commutation of death sentence) bill S-21, 557-8, 559 
Compensation to victims of crime, 557 
Disclosure of further evidence after conviction, 558 
Respect for law, 557, 558 
Royal prerogative, 558, 559 

Criminal Law Amendment bill (No.2) C-84, 2413, 2436 
Deterrent aspect, 2413 
Law and order, respect for, 2413 
Terrorists, 2413 
Victims of murder, 2413 

Cultural Property Export and Import bill C-33, 765-6 

Farm Credit bill C-34, 885 
Age limit, 885 
Scrutiny of applications, 885 

Felicitations to Madam Speaker and others, 111 

Food and Drugs, Narcotic Control and Criminal Code bill S-19, 366-8, 1017 
Penalties for possession or trafficking of drugs, 367 
Summary conviction, 367 

Forestry, devastation in Eastern Canada by Spruce budworm, 1161 
Damaging side effects of chemical spraying, 1161 
Federal responsability, 1161 
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Hicks, Hon. Henry D. - Concluded 
Greetings from Hon. Paul Martin, High Commissioner to the United Kingdom, 658 
Income Tax bill (No. 3) C-58, 2337 
Inflation, 112-13 
Bay of Fundy power potential, 112 
Energy costs, 112-13 
High cost of money, 112 
National petroleum corporation to control prices and distribution, 112 
Trans-Canada pipeline, 112 
Motor Vehicle Tire Safety bill S-8, 151-2 
National Housing bill (No. 1) C-46, 744, 754 
National lottery, proposed incorporation of Loto-Canada, 2168-9 
Gullibility of the poor in relation to lotteries, 2169 
Merits of lotteries, question of, 2169 
Method of authorization of, 2168 
Regressive taxation in relation to, 2169 
Representation bill C-36, 438 
Rules of the Senate, 1425 
Science policy, 113-15 
Defence Research Board, 114-15 
Granting agencies, 113-15 
Inter-Council Coordinating Committee, 115 
National Research Council, 113-14 
Senate and House of Commons, Supplementary Retirement Benefits bill C-81, 2205 


Hockey 
Russia-Canada series, 58-59; Press report of speech by Senator Godfrey, 98-99 


Honey Bear Brewing Corporation Limited, refund of fees on proposed bill, 1782 


House of Commons 


Parliamentary representatives, executive and assistants, increase in appts., 435-6 

Salaries of members of Parliament, opposition to increase in, 436 

Senate and House of Commons, salaries and parliamentary secretaries, 847, 856-61, 868-80, 899 
Senate and House of Commons, supplementary retirement benefits, 2177, 2186-7, 2193-6, 2203-07 


Housing 


Interest rates, 1313, 1314, 1327-8 
National Housing bill (No. 1) C-46, 742, 743-57, 758 
National Housing bill (No. 2) C-77, 1667-81, 1712 


See National housing 


Hugessen, Hon. A. K., the late (Deceased Mar. 30/76) 
Tributes, 2007 


Iceland 
Parliamentarians from Iceland, visitors to Senate, 2184 


Immigration 
Criminal law amendment (Crown liability, immigration, parole), 1714, 1730-3 
Gulf Islands, British Columbia, ministerial discretion permits, 2322 
Munsinger, Gerda, presence in Canada and appearance on CBC television program, 1007, 1013, 1034, 1073, 
1239-40, 1256-7 
Security, 1813, 1820, 1829-30 
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Immigration (Bill S-12) 
Appeal against deportation order, 166 
Deportee returning without minister’s consent, 164-5, 166-7, 216-17, 230-1 
Employment of immigrants for manual or menial work, 196, 284, 286 
Haitians, 215 
Illegal activities of immigrants, 217, 232 
Ministerial power of discretion re indictment or summary conviction, 214 
Statistics on immigration and deportations, 196, 230-1, 232-3 
Speakers: Senators 


Asselin, Martial, 194-5, 214, 215 
Buckwold, Sidney L., 165-6 

Croll, David A., 165, 166, 195-7, 244-5 
Forsey, Eugene A., 197-8 

Godfrey, John M., 167 

Greene, John J., 165 

Grosart, Allister, 197, 232, 244 

Laird, Keith, 164-5, 166, 230-2, 233 
Langlois, Leopold, 166, 213-19 
Perrault, Raymond J., 166-7, 197, 198 
Thompson, Andrew E., 166 

Yuzyk, Paul, 230 


Immigration bill S-12. Ir, 136; 2r, 164-7, 194-8, 213-19, 222-3, 230-3; ref to com, 233; rep without amdt, 239; 
3r, 244-5; Commons concurrence, 366; r.a., 397 


Immigration policy 
Alcoholics, chronic, 1386 
Canada’s need for immigrants, 1377 
Contagious diseases, 1386 
Crimes of moral turpitude, 1386 
Demographic factors, 1377 
Departmental organization, 1393 
Development assistance and the ‘brain drain’, 1379 
Drug addicts, 1386 
Economic factors, 1377 
Entry and exit controls, 1386-7 
Federal-provincial cooperation, 1393-4 
Foreign students, 1391-2 
Homosexuals, 1386 
Independent immigrants, 1382-3 
Managing immigration flows, 1380-1 
Mental illness and epilepsy, 1386 
Non-bona fide immigrants or non-immigrants, 1386-7 
Non-discrimination, 1379-80 
Prejudices regarding immigrants, 1378 
Prohibited classes, 1385 
Prostitutes, 1386 
Public charges, 1386 
Refugees, 1385 
Retardation, 1385 
Selection criteria, sponsored relatives, 1381-2 
Services for immigrants, 1392-3 
Special inquiry, appeal and deportation procedures, 1388-9 
Temporary workers, 1389-91 
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Immigration Policy, Special Senate Committee 

Members, Senate, 643 

Message from Commons, 584 

Message to Commons, 592 

Reports 
Recommendation to extend date of submission of committee report to Oct. 31/75, 1006, 1021 
Recommendation to extend date of submission of committee report to Nov. 14/75, 1306 
Third report, 1375, 1376-94 

Terms of reference, 584, 592 

Unauthorized press release of confidential draft report of committee, 1285-6 


Income tax 
Banking, Trade and Commerce Committee authorized to study legislation prior to receipt of bills, 280, 
298-9 
Christian Evangelical Centre of Canada, action of National Revenue Department re, 2183-4, 2354-6 


Income tax (Bill C-49) 
Canada Savings Bonds bonus, 608 
Construction industry, 612-13 
Corporate tax, 612, 638 
Economic conditions, 627-8, 634-5 
GNP, 628, 629 
Government expenditures, 628; forecast (1975-76), 628 
Inflation, 628 
Unemployment, 628 
Foreign accrual property income, 611-12, 635 
Interest and dividends, 607-08 
Oil and mining industries, 609-11, 613-14, 616-20, 629-30, 635, 637, 639-40 
Alberta, 617, 618, 632 
BNA Act provisions re provincial natural resources, 630, 632 
Coal mining, 619-20 
Leduc well, 620 
South African Coal, Oil and Gas Corporation, annual report, 619 
Earned depletion, 610 
Great Canadian Oil Sands, 619 
Prices and production costs, 617-18, 620, 621 
Pricing of Crude Oil: Economic and Strategic Guidelines for International Energy Policy, by Taki 
Rifai, 618 
Royalties, 609-10, 617, 629, 632, 636-40 
Tax rate, 610, 617 
Withdrawal of companies from Canada, 630, 637 
Write-off of exploration expenses, 610-11 
Pension deductions, 608 
Personal exemption, 607, 638 
Reduction, effect on federal treasury, 638 
Registered home ownership plan, 608-09 
Registered retirement savings plan, 612 
Roll-over provisions re amalgamated corporations, 612 
Statistics on taxpayers, 628-9 
Transfer of age exemption to spouse, 608 
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Income tax (Bill C-49) - Concluded 
Speakers: Senators 

Benidickson, W.M., 613, 614 
Buckwold, Sidney L., 613 
Flynn, Jacques, 627-30, 647-9 
Grosart, Allister, 613, 634-7 
Hayden, Salter A., 606-14, 635, 638-40, 645-7, 654-5 
Hays, Harry, 620-1 
Lamontagne, Maurice, 648, 649 
Langlois, Leopold, 637-8 
Manning, Ernest C., 630-4 
Perrault, Raymond J., 649-52 
Prowse, J. Harper, 616-20, 652-3 


Income Tax bill (No. 1) C-49. Ir, 583; 2r, 606-14, 616-21, 627-40; ref to com, 640; rep without amdt, 645; m 
for 3r, 645-9, m in amdt neg, 649-56; 3r, 656; r.a., 656 


Income tax (Bill C-65) 


Alberta royalties, 1418-19, 1422, 1441 
Contributions to registered parties and candidates, 1421 
Cooperatives, 1420 
Interest and dividends credit for man and wife, 1419, 1422, 1440 
Investment tax credit, 1421, 1440 
Joint return for man and wife, 1422 
Registered retirement savings plans, 1420, 1440-1 
Resource allowance in respect of oil and gas wells or mineral resources, 1417-18, 1441-2 
Sharing of $1.50 price increase in barrel of oil under modified system and including Alberta’s royalty 
reduction, 1418-19, 1422 
Speakers: Senators 
Hayden, Salter A., 1417-22 
Lang, Daniel, 1421, 1422 
Manning, Ernest C., 1422 
Smith, George I., 1439-42 
Walker, David J., 1418, 1420 


Income Tax bill (No. 2) C-65. Ir, 1403; 2r, 1417-22, 1439-42; ref to com, 1442; rep without amdt, 1454; 3r, 
1459; r.a., 1467 


Income tax (Bill C-58) 
Advertisements directed to Canadian broadcasts by a foreign broadcasting undertaking, 2252 
Advertising revenue, 1837 
Advertising space in non-Canadian periodicals, exemption for tax purposes, 2252, 2270 
Background of legislation on foreign periodicals, 1837 
Bill C-118 (1965) providing exemption for advertising costs, 2024 
Excerpt from speech of Senator Flynn re, 2024, 2025 
Broadcasting, 1842, 1865-6, 1870, 1882, 1909, 1928, 1932, 1944, 1998-2002, 2015, 2025, 2026, 2253, 2270, 
2272, 2296-7, 2298-9, 2315, 2326-9 
Advertising of prime time, survey report of Bureau of Broadcast Measurements, 2031-2 
Bellingham Station, 1872, 1882, 1928, 1944-5, 1998-2002, 2026 
Buffalo stations, presentation to committee, 2298-9 
Canadian advertising expenditures, 1870, 1928 
Canadian Association of Broadcasters’ document, 1842 
CITY-TV, Toronto, 2297 
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Income tax (Bill C-58) - Continued 


Broadcasting. - Concluded 
CRTC, 1870, 2031-2, 2298, 2329 
GATT provisions re exemption of tax from imported products defined as services, 2027 
Global television, letter from President, 2296-7 
KVOS-TV, 2315 
Mexican border station, 2000 
Reciprocal agreements between governments, 1928 
UHEF-TV, Vancouver, 2000 
Warmetco station, 1999 
Canada-US relations, 1844, 1870-1, 1872, 1883, 1909, 1929, 1932, 1944-5, 1955-6, 1958, 1994, 2000, 
2005-06, 2015, 2029-30, 2254, 2327, 2328-9 
Canadian advertising in Time, 1993, 2015 
Canadian companies controlled in US, 1929 
Canadian Forum, excerpt from article by Peter Newman, 2029 
Canadian Journal of Political Science, excerpt from, 1839 
Canadian ownership of and advertising in periodicals, percentage stipulations, 1926, 1927, 1932, 1939 
Canadian Periodical Publishers’ Association, letter from, 1944 
Chatelaine, 1957 
Christian Science Monitor article re Time’s editorial policy, 1840 
Competitive options, 1862 
Content, excerpt from Editor’s speech on CBC Capital report, 2032 
Criteria for deduction for tax purposes, 1837 
Destruction of competition, 1844 
Detroit Free Press article re ‘magazine dispute’, 1909-10 
Difficulties of small publications, 1865 
Discussions between Leader of the Government and Committee Chairman re amdts, 2274-5 
Dumping of textiles in Sherbrooke, Quebec, by American-owned subsidiary, 1942 
Economic aspects of legislation, 1844 
Effective date of provisions re periodicals, 2253, 2272 
Excerpt from committee hearings re Manning Timber Products Ltd. v Minister of National Revenue, 
2293-4 
Excerpts from Milton’s Aeropagitica and Mill’s Liberty, 2325 
Foreign Investment Review Agency, 1909 
Foreign investments contributing to Canadian revenue, 2005 
Fredericton Gleaner article, 1841 
Freedom of the press, interference with, 1927, 1933, 2325 
Global Television, letter from President, 2296-7 
Globe and Mail, 1838 
Article re Banking, Trade and Commerce Committee and Chairman, 2300 
Interest Group Tactics and the Politics of Foreign Investment: The Time-Reader’s Digest Case Study, 1839 
Letter from Stephen S. LaRue, president of Time Canada, 1839 
Letter sent to Prime Minister by writers, photographers, etc., 1838 
Maclean’s magazine, 1909, 2028 
Presentation to committee, 2295-6, letter from President, 2296 
Magazines Canada, 2295 
Mass Media Committee report, excerpts from, 1839, 1840, 1841-3, 1862, 1865 
Mass media reaction, 1865 
MD of Canada, 1881-2, 1926, 1957, 2004-05, 2015, 2027, 2253, 2272, 2300 
Mexican President’s statement re relations with US, 1995-6 
Ministerial rulings, 1871, 1872, 1882-3, 2025 
Montreal Gazette editorial, 2299 
Newsweek, lack of Canadian advertising, 2027-8 
O’Leary Commission, 2326 
Potash industry, Globe and Mail article re, 1909 
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Income tax (Bill C-58) - Concluded 


Recommendations of committee, 2254 
Revitalizing of Canadian magazines, 1838 
Rights of Canadian broadcasters and publishers, 2295 
Rights of taxpayers to protection of court, 2294 
Saturday Night, 2296 
Speech of Richard Roehmer, P.C., Toronto, 1841 
‘Substantially the same’, definition of, 2252-3, 2271, 2293, 2301, 2314, 2329 
Telegraph-Journal, St. John, NB, article re Canada-US border TV war, 1945 
Time and Reader’s Digest, 1837-8, 1842-5, 1862-3, 1865, 1869-70, 1871-2, 1882-3, 1909, 1927, 1932, 
1938-9, 1942, 1943, 1956-7, 1993-8, 2004, 2005, 2024-7, 2270-1, 2293, 2294, 2299, 2301, 
2314-15, 2328-9 
Advertising rates to Canadian advertisers, 1943, 2038 
Dumping of cost-free content, 1943 
Subscription rate, Canada-US, 1995-6, 2038 
Toronto Broadcasting stations, prime time availabilities, 1864 
Toronto Sun article by John Slinger, 1838 
Women’s magazines published in US and circulated in Canada, 1957 
Speakers: Senators 
Austin, Jack, 2314-15, 2337 
Beaubien, L.P., 1939 
Buckwold, Sidney L., 2328-30 
Carter, Chesley W., 1872 
Cook, Eric, 1848, 2293-4 
Davey, Keith, 1836-42, 1843, 1845, 1864, 1865, 2027-32, 2294-2301, 2327, 2328 
Desruisseaux, Paul, 1865-6 
Flynn, Jacques, 2024-7, 2337-8 
Forsey, Eugene A., 2015 
Greene, John J., 2325-6 
Grosart, Allister, 1956, 1958, 2395, 2396, 2398-2400 
Hayden, Salter A., 1862-5, 1945-6, 2252-5, 2269-75, 2389-2400, 2401-05 
Hicks, Henry D., 2337 
Laird, Keith, 1908-10 
Manning, Ernest C., 1931-3, 2326-7, 2328 
McElman, Charles, 1938-46 
Mcllraith, George, 1925-9 
Paterson, Norman McL., 2301 
Perrault, Raymond J., 1992-2002, 2274, 2337, 2396-7 
Rowe, Frederick William, 1955-8 
Smith, George I., 1881-3, 2395, 2397-8 
van Roggen, George C., 1869-73 
Walker, David J., 1842-5, 1848, 2393-5 


Income Tax Bill (No. 3) C-58. 1r, 1792; 2r, 1836-45, 1848, 1862-6, 1869-73, 1881-3, 1908-10, 1925-9, 1931-3, 
1938-46, 1955-8, 1992-2002, 2004-06, 2014-15, 2024-33; ref to com, 2033; rep with amdts, 
2252-5, 2269-75, 2293-2301, 2313-15, 2325-30, 2337; m to ref rep back to com, 2337, agreed, 
2338; further rep of com without amdt, 2389-98, 2401-05; 3r, 2398-2400; r.a., 2450 


Income tax conventions 
Accruing property income, 1790 
Capital gains, 1790 
Countries with which Canada has concluded conventions, 1794 
Federal-provincial jurisdiction, 1796-7 
Prohibition against discrimination, 1790, 1797 
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Income tax conventions - Concluded 
Supplementary agreements, 1789 
Taxpayer position in country without convention, 1794, 1798 
Teachers’ tax exemption, 1790 
Withholding tax on dividends, interest payments and royalties, 1789, 1790 
Artistic works, 1794 
Speakers: Senators 
Burchill, G. Percival, 1796 
Flynn, Jacques, 1798 
Grosart, Allister, 1793-6 
Lang, Daniel A., 1789-90, 1796-8 


Income Tax Conventions bill S-32. Ir, 1777; 2r, 1789-90, 1793-8; ref to com, 1798; rep without amdt, 1867; 3r, 
1881; Commons amdts, 2236-7, 2244; r.a., 1301 


Indian oil and gas 

Alberta oil royalties to Indian Bands, 337 
Consultation with Indian Bands, 352, 426 
Excerpt from Commons committee proceedings, 352 
Oil prices and increased revenue from, 337-8 
Speakers: Senators 

Choquette, Lionel, 351-2 

Flynn, Jacques, 426 

Laird, Keith, 426 

McDonald, A. Hamilton, 337-8, 352-3 


Indian Oil and Gas bill C-15. 1r, 325; 2r, 337-8, 351-3; ref to com, 353; rep without amdt, 402; 3r, 426; r.a., 
467 


Indians and Eskimos 


Alcoholism and drug addiction, 142-3 
Buffalo kill, 142 
Demonstration on Parliament Hill, 143 
Estimates for Indian economic development, 379 
Fishermen’s assistance program, 142 
Great Lakes pollution, 142 
Housing rights under NHA, 751 
Indian women, loss of status on marriage to non-Indian, 898 
Land claims, 17 
Legal restrictions on former freedoms of livelihood, 142 
Manitoba Indian Brotherhood 

Meetings with senators, 290-1 

Request to appear before Senate committee, 315-16 
Money-poor and land-rich aspects of Indian life, 144 
Oil and gas, 325, 337-8, 351-3, 402, 426, 467 
Recruitment development program, 569 
Rights of MicMac Indians of Cross Point Reserve to fish Atlantic salmon, 2208, 2264 
Talent potential for sports, arts and Indian culture, 143 
Treaties, 142 
Voting franchise, 622 
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Industrial Development Bank, See Federal Business Development Bank bill C-14, 348, 368-71, 417-18, 426, 444, 
467 


Industry 
Construction empires, 36 
Forestry, devastation by Spruce budworm, 1158-68, 1169-70, 1218-20, 1230-2 
Labour unrest, 24, 36 
Sheet glass, 785-6 
Textile imports and effect on Canadian industry, 781-7, 791-3, 843-6, 901-02, 945-8, 975-9 


See following items 


Industry, textile and other imports affecting Canadian industry, 781-7, 791-3, 843-6, 901-02, 945-8, 975-9, 
2045, 2055-6 


Anti-dumping procedures, 978 
Canadian textile problems, 2045, 2055-6 
Sheet glass 
Roumanian imports, 786 
Ville St. Laurent Co., 785, 786 
World surplus of flat glass, 786 
Textiles 
Canadian Textile Commission briefs presented to government by various textile organizations (1974), 
782 
Competition from textile imports, 782, 785 
Disregard of agreements by textile importing countries, 844 
Dollar value of imported suits or suiting, 901 
Dominion Textile Co. closing, 783 
Dumping of foreign textiles at depressed prices, 782-3 
Excerpt from speech of Hon. Mr. Pepin re government negotiations with other countries, 792 
GATT, provisions for protection of signatories, 781-2, 785, 786, 787 
Gazette article on The Case for Textile Protection, 781 
Government concern and study of problem, 792, 901-02, 945 
Import control list and prices, 783-5, 901, 946 
Imports per capita, 782 
International trade deficit, 782, 975-6 
International Trade in Textiles, agreement re, 947 
Polyester and cotton-mixed imports, 783, 946, 977 
Quebec textile workers, 844 
Le Devoir article re unemployment in Victoriaville, 844 
Representations and recommendations of union leaders, workers and producers, rejection of, 783-4 
Separatist leader’s comments on CBC re government attitude towards secondary industry trade policies, 
978 
Subsidies to other areas of industry, 785 
Textile and Clothing Board, role of, 946, 976-7 
Inquiry into imports of certain fabrics and clothing, 946-7 
Recommendations, lack of enforcement of, 845, 976-7 
Textile companies converting to import companies, 844 
Unemployment in Wellington District and other areas, 782, 786-7, 791, 844, 977-8 
USSR trading policy, 791 
Wages, Canada vs other countries, 844 
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Industry, textile and other imports affecting Canadian industry - Concluded 


Speakers: Senators 
Asselin, Martial, 843-6, 901, 971, 978-9 
Deschatelets, Jean-Paul, 791-3 
Desruisseaux, Paul, 781-7, 901, 947-8, 974-8 
Perrault, Raymond J., 901-02, 945-8 


Industry, Trade and Commerce Department 

Authority provided under Statistics Act, 273-4 
Import analysis and examination of invoices, 273-4 
Imports, question of non-tariff barriers re, 399, 400 
Interdepartmental arrangement for access to information, 398-9 
Support services for industrial and trade development, 272-3 
Speakers: Senators 

Beaubien, L. P., 281 

Everett, Douglas D., 272-4, 349, 399-400 

Grosart, Allister, 304-06, 398-9 

Hayden, Salter A., 348-9 


Industry, Trade and Commerce Department bill S-15.__ 1r, 243; 2r, 272-4, 281, 304-06; ref to com, 306; rep with 
amdts, 348-9, 368; 3r, 373, 398-400; r.a., 1134 


Inflation, 15-16, 19, 72-74 
Attack on Inflation - a program of national action, White Paper on, 1284, 1293, 1298-1303, 1319-30, 
1349-53, 1411-15 
Beef industry and prices, 122 
Cost-push inflation, 119 
Demand-pull inflation, 119 
Energy costs, 112-13 
Excerpts from paper prepared by George C. Baker, 112-13 
Food retailing industry, salaries, 879 
Food shortage and destitution in eastern countries, 117 
Government expenditures and control of, 16, 26, 27-28, 144-5, 182-3, 189-90, 199-200, 349-51, 1056 
Excerpt from publication of Canadian Economic Policy Committee, 1056 
Legislation, multiplicity and complexity of, 145 
Literature surplus, 145 
Provincial and municipal expenditures, 144-5 
Restraints, 141, 183 
Windsor Star article on, 144 
High cost of money, 112 
Japan, 246, 248 
Lumber industry, New Brunswick, 122 
Milk subsidy, 175-6 
National petroleum corporation to control prices and distribution, 112 
Oil prices, 72, 116 
Population control, 72 
Public debt, 190 
Responsibility of individuals, 119-20 
Restraints and controls, 876-7 
Structural inflation, 119 
Supply of goods and services, 116-17, 121, 183 
Tariff decreases, question of anti-inflationary effects of, 514-15 
Trade balance of payments, deficit, 877 
Trends affecting export markets, 877 
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Inflation, - Concluded 
Wage and price controls, 145 
World economic and political outlook, 117-18 
See Anti-inflation, 
Canadian economy, 
Economic conditions and prospects. 


Information bill (Right to Information) C-225, ref to Regulations and other Statutory Instruments Committee, 
467 


Information Canada 
Inaccuracies in publication regarding Governors General and Prime Ministers, 1757, 2003 


Inman, Hon. F, Elsie 


Birthday felicitations, 348 
Crime and violence, 1255 

Crime increase, 1255 

Firearms, police use of, 1255 

Violence depicted in life styles, 1255 
Fergusson, Hon. Muriel McQueen, tribute on occasion of resignation from the Senate, 967 
International Women’s Year, 1346-7 

Background of women’s role during past centuries, 1346 

Leadership in industry, professions, arts and sciences, 1346 

Provincial jurisdiction in matters of property laws, civil rights and education, 1346 
Kickham, Hon. Thomas J., the late, 324 
Post Office, strike of Canadian Union of Postal Workers, 1410 


Inquiries, calling the attention of the Senate to matters of national and international interest 

Aging, the anatomy of Special Senate Committee report, 146-9, 320-3, 516-18 

Canadian Broadcasting Corporation TV program ’Les Beaux Dimanches’, 225-6, 1099, 1118-20, 1127-9 

Canadian economy, Attack on Inflation - a program of national action, 1284, 1293, 1298-1303, 1312-14, 
1319-30, 1349-53 

Combines, planned takeover bid by Power Corporation of Canada Ltd., of Argus Corporation Ltd., inquiry 
dropped, 1063-4 

Competition policy in Canada and the Combines Investigation Act, 109-10, 663-6, 675-84, 1121-2, 1135 

Constitution of Canada 


Patriation, correspondence between the Prime Minister of Canada and the First Ministers of the 

Provinces on the subject of, 2079-86 

Consumer Credit and Cost of Living, Special Joint Committee (1967), implementation of recommendations 
contained in report, 238-41 

Corporations and Labour Unions Returns Act, report of Ministry of Industry, Trade and Commerce, 
2059-61, 2108-09 

Economy of Canada, 1012, 1067-72, 1081-2, 1113-17 

European Community, Canada’s claim for compensation re loss of preferential access of Canadian 
commodities to British market, 579-80, 661-2, 671 

European Parliament, Strasbourg and Brussels meetings, 307-13, 316-20, 329-33 

Forestry, devastation in Eastern Canada by Spruce budworm, 1158-63, 1169-70, 1218-20, 1230-2, 1816 

Free trade, an economic consideration for Canada, 1738-41 

Habitat, United Nations Conference on Human Settlements, report of Canadian National Committee, 
1959-64 

Industry, textile imports affecting Canadian industry, 781-7, 791-3, 843-6, 901-02, 974-9; subject matter ref 
to Banking, Trade and Commerce Committee, 979 

International Women’s Year, 671-4, 836-8, 896-9 
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Inquiries, calling the attention of the Senate to matters of national and international interest - Concluded 
Inter-Parliamentary Group, Canada-United States, Florida conference, 2221-2, 2224-33 
Inter-Parliamentary Group, Canada-United States, Quebec City conference, 1137-43, 1145-55 
Inter-Parliamentary Union, Columbo conference, 984-8 
Inter-Parliamentary Union, Tokyo conference, 234-8, 245-9 
Labour, working poor in Canada, 2019-23, 2154-8 
Mexico, communique of Parliamentary delegation to Canada, 1874, 1877-8 
Mexico, visit of Canadian Parliamentarians to, 775-7, 852-3, 930-3 
National lottery, proposed incorporation of Loto-Canada, 2160-3, 2168-9 
New Brunswick, economic conditions, 1750-4, 1817-20, 1821, 2009-13, 2015-18, 2033 
North Atlantic Assembly, London conference, 342-7, 362-5, 456-9 
Public Service, action of Treasury Board in reclassification of economists, sociologists and statisticians, 

2318-21 
Quebec Provincial Police, financial compensation for maintenance, 501-04, 537-40, 567-9, 603, 954-5, Order 
withdrawn, 966 
Social welfare, distribution of income, 2144-9, see also appendix of May 19/75 
Television and radio coverage of Senate and committee proceedings, 1365-6, 1483-4, 1487-8 
Order discharged and inquiry withdrawn, 2099 
Transportation 
British North America Act as it pertains to transportation, 2049-54, 2063-6, 2070, 2106-08, 2115-18, 
2196-8, 2217-21, 2333-4 
Work Ethic in Canada, 281-8, 339-42, 474-8, 518 


Inquiries, general 
British Trade Mission offices in Canada, 206, 252 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, appearance of Gerda Munsinger on television program, 1034, 1073, 
1239-40, 1256-7 
Christian Evangelical Centre of Canada, action of National Revenue Department re, 2183-4, 2354-6 
Federal-provincial relations, dispute re resource revenue taxation, inquiry withdrawn, 660 
Indian and Eskimo recruitment development program, 569 
Parliament Buildings, East Block renovations, 241; inquiry dropped, 279 


See Questions 


Internal Economy, Budgets and Administration, Standing Senate Committee 


Budgets of Committees 
Agriculture, 348 
Banking, Trade and Commerce, 348, 524-5, 956, 1502, 1781, 2119 
Employer-Employee Relations in the Public Service, 525, 1088, 1624 
Foreign Affairs, 348, 1781 
Legal and Constitutional Affairs, 525-6, 795 
National Finance, 525, 795, 1088, 1337, 1781, 2119 
Regulations and other Statutory Instruments, 525, 795, 956, 1502 
Science Policy, 160, 348, 795, 1088, 1244, 1261, 2119 
Clerk’s accounts, receipts and disbursements (1973-74), ref to com, 192 
Clerk’s accounts, receipts and disbursements (1974-75), ref to com, 1005 
Clerk’s accounts, receipts and disbursements (1975-76), ref to com, 2167 
Consideration of matters without reference by the Senate, 109 
Inter-Parliamentary associations, resolution re sharing of expenses of, 1493-4 
Intersessional authority, 505, 576-7, 770-3, 815-16 
Members, 96 
Orders of the Day, notification to senator of item standing in his name, 2123 
Regulations re attendance of senators, ref to com, 951-4 
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Internal Economy, Budgets and Administration, Standing Senate Committee - Concluded 
Reports 


Committee budgets, 160, 348, 524-5, 795, 956, 1088, 1244, 1261, 1337, 1502, 1624, 1781 

Regulations re attendance of senators, 1781-2, 1790-1, 1911-13; m that rep be ref back to com, 1913, 
1917-19, 1933-6, m neg, 2118, rep adopted, 2118 

Salary revisions, report tabled, 2261 


International Air Transport Association bill S-18. 1r, 265; 2r, 301-03; ref to com, 303; rep without amdt, 373; 
ar) 382 7.0...58) eee 


International organizations 
Privileges and immunities, 934, 957-8, 973 


International Women’s Year, 671-4, 836-8, 896-9, 1346-7 


Abortion law, 837, 838, 898 
Agricultural activities, need for training of women in time of food crisis, 837-8 
Anti-discrimination legislation, 897 
Asia and Africa, male domination, 837 
Background of women’s role during past centuries, 1346 
Honorary aide-de-camp to Governor General, Colonel Mary Vallance, 672 
Indian women, loss of status on marriage to non-Indian, 898 
Inequalities between men and women, 838, 897 
University graduates, 898 
Leadership of women in industry, professions, arts and sciences, 1346 
Protest speech of student at public meeting contest, 673-4 
Provincial jurisdiction in matters of property laws, civil rights and education, 1346 
Royal Commission on the Status of Women, 672, 897 
Scandinavian countries, Belgium, France and Germany, role of women, 836 
Social revolution by women, 896 
Song of Equality, by Jacqueline Lemay, 673 
Speaker of the Senate, Hon. Renaude Lapointe, 671-2 
Statement of Helvi Sipila, UN Assist. Sect. General for Social Development and Humanitarian Affairs, 
836, 896 
UN Charter (1945), 896 
UN conference on ways and means to end discrimination against women, 672 
UN disregard of women’s rights and failure to implement ideals of founders, 672, 896 
UN resolution re International Women’s Year, 672, 836, 896 
“Why Not’ campaign, 896 
Comments of Hon. Marc Lalonde, women MPs and others, 672-3 
Women’s Program, Dept. of State, 897-8 
Women’s responsibility in economics, social and cultural development, worldwide friendly relations and 
cooperation, 836 
Women’s wages in Italy, 837 
Working women, heads of families, 898 
Speakers: Senators 
Fergusson, Muriel McQueen, 896-9 
Inman, F. Elsie, 1346-7 
Norrie, Margaret, 836-8 
Quart, Josie D., 671-4 


Interparliamentary Advisory Committee 
Canadian delegations to conferences, committee to study and rule on, 1490, 1494 
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Inter-Parliamentary Group, Canada-United States, Florida conference, 2221-2, 2224-33 


Agenda, 2224 
Canada-US relations, 2222 
Canadian Centennial coins, presentation to US delegates, 2222 
Committee I, 2224, 2225 
Canadian cultural legislation and regulations, 2227 
Eastport, 2226 
Flathead River, 2225-6 
Garrison Diversion project, 2225 
Great Lakes Water Quality Agreement, 2225 
Law of the Sea, 2226-7 
Richelieu-Lake Champlain, 2225 
Skagit, 2226 
Water boundaries 2226 
West Coast pollution, 2226 
Committee II, 2224, 2227-30 
Ant-inflation program, 2228 
Canada-US automotive agreement, 2227-8 
Canadian cultural legislation and regulation, 2229-30 
Controls on trade with Cuba, 2229 
Extension to Canada of US restrictions on political contributions, 2230 
Foreign Investment Review Act, 2229 
Multi-lateral trade negotiations, 2230 
Saskatchewan takeover of potash companies, 2228-9 
Trans-Border economic issues, 2227 
US dumping charges and countervailing duties, 2228 
Committee III, 2222, 2230-2 
Agriculture, 2232 
Energy, 2222, 2230-2 
Plenary meeting, 2232 
Speaker: Senator 
Macnaughton, Alan A., 2221-3, 2224-33 


Inter-Parliamentary Group, Canada-United States, Quebec City conference, 1137-43, 1145-55 
Committees and members of, 1138 
Delegates, 1138 
Designation of meeting places and timetables, 1138 
Energy resources, 1141-2 
Alaska reserves, 1141 
Coal reserves, 1141 
Nuclear energy, 1142 
Prices, 1141; controversy re, 1141 
Shortfall in deliveries to US, 1141 
Solar and geothermal energy, harnessing of tides, heat pumps, 1142 
Excerpt from speech by Prime Minister Trudeau, 1140 
Excerpt from speech by US Deputy Secretary of State, 1140 
Reform of Canadian section of Group, 1137-40 
Trans-border problems, 1139 
US Congress contacts, importance of, 1139-40 
Speakers: Senators 
Macnaughton, Alan A., 1137-40 
van Roggen, George C., 1140-3 
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Inter-Parliamentary Union, Colombo, Sri Lanka conference, 984-8 

Aid to developing countries, 985-8 

Sri Lanka and Pakistan, 985, 986-8 

Tarbela Dam, 987-8 

Birth control, 987, 988 
Canada’s esteem in foreign countries, 985 
Disarmanent, 984 
Drugs, 984-5 
Economic conditions in Canada, 985-6 
Economic cooperation, 984 
Education and training in resource development, 984, 988 
Human rights, 984 
Living standards, 985 
Population statistics, 986 
Poverty problems, 987 
Speakers: Senators 

Buckwold, Sidney L., 988 

Rowe, Frederick William, 984-8 


Inter-Parliamentary Union, Tokyo conference, 234-8, 245-9 
Arab-Israeli conflict, 236 
Briefing of delegates, 237 
Japan, economic expansion, 245-7; employment standards, 246-7; inflation, 246, 248 
Labour unions and strikes in Canada, effect on foreign investments, 245-6 
Middle East, 247-8; Canadian peacekeeping force, 247 
Organizational meetings on energy, iron and steel, education, environment and pollution, 235 
Population trends and economic and social development, 235-6, 237 
Resolutions presented, 235-6 
UN Conference on World Population, 236 
Speakers: Senators 
Asselin, Martial, 245-8 
Molgat, Gildas L., 234-8 
Robichaud, Louis-J., 248-9 


Intersessional authority of Senate, 505, 576-7, 770-3, 815-16 
Investigations in Parliament, 1398-1403, 1409, 1476-9 


Iraq 
Mr. Elkadi Kw Kussai, visitor to Senate, 1742 


Ireland, Republic of 
President Erskine Childers, death of, 265 


Israel 
Canada-Israel income tax convention, 1792, 1793-8 


Italy 
Earthquake victims, Canadian government assistance to, 2111 


Japan, 234-8, 245-9 
Delegation from House of Councillors, visitors to Senate, 2364 
Economic expansion, 245-7 
Employment standards, 246-7 
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Japan - Concluded 
Inflation, 246, 248 
Inter-Parliamentary Union, Tokyo conference, 234-8, 245-9 
Ohara, Mr. Yasunaga, National Diet Library, visitor to Senate, 299 


Jerome, Hon. James 
Appointment to office of Speaker of House of Commons, 2 


Joint Committees, see Committees 


Judges 

Alberta, consolidation of district court divisions, 1040-1 
Annuities for judges and deceased judges’ spouses, 1052 
Appts. according to provincial volume of litigation, 1042 
Canadian Judicial Council, 1052 
Fringe benefits, 1041-2 
Income tax, 1041 
Newfoundland court of appeal, 1041 
Ontario, workload of county court judges, 1041 
Pensions, 1052 
Prince Edward Island, consolidation of county and supreme courts, 1041 
Restriction on earnings from extra-judicial functions, 1041 
Salary increases, 1041, 1043, 1051-2 
Selection of judges, 1041, 1042-3, 1051 
Superior Court workload, 1052 
Speakers: Senators 

Asselin, Martial, 1051-2 

Choquette, Lionel, 1080 

Deschatelets, Jean-Paul, 1042 

Flynn, Jacques, 1053, 1080 

Laird, Keith, 1040-2, 1053 

Molson, Hartland de M., 1042 

Walker, David J., 1042-3 


Judges bill C-47. 1r, 1005; 2r, 1040-3, 1051-3; ref to com, 1053; rep without amdt, 1066; 3r, 1080; r.a., 1095 


Judson, Hon. Wilfred, Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court of Canada 
Royal assent, 1281 


Justice, administration of, allegations of interference by cabinet ministers, 1825-6, 1846-8, 1857-9, 1890-3, 
1920-2, 1930-1 


Kickham, Hon. Thomas J. (Deceased Dec. 1/74) 
Tributes, 324 


King George V Cancer Fund 


Assets value, 1482 
Background of fund, 1481, 1482 
Payment of assets to National Cancer Institute of Canada, 1481 
Trustees of fund, 1481 
Trust fund provisions re transfer of funds, 1481-2 
Speakers: Senators 
Buckwold, Sidney L., 1483 
Cottreau, Ernest G., 1481-2, 1483 
Yuzyk, Paul, 1482-3 
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King George V Cancer Fund Winding-Up bill C-76. 11, 1467; 2r, 1480-3; 3r, 1486; r.a., 1617 


Labour 
Air transport, flight delays due to labour dispute, 2062-3 
Basic hourly rate for grain handlers, 82; disparity in labour rates, 82 
BC strike legislation, 1326-8 
Labour movement reaction, 1327-8 
Supermarkets, 1327; Canada Safeway, 1327 
Canadian Labour Congress, possibility of general strike, 2130 
Canadian Labour Congress proposals re ‘Attack on Inflation - a program of national action’, 1323-4 
Construction empires, 36 
Construction industry in Quebec, pardon granted to Dede Desjardins, 1053, 1066 
Corporation and Labour Unions Returns Act, report of Ministry of Industry, Trade and Commerce, 
2059-61 
Defiance by unions of court orders, 2237 
Essential services, proposals re collective bargaining, prohibition against strikes, and compulsory arbitration, 
79-80 
Government intervention in dispute and effects of, 82 
Grain inspectors’ dispute, settlement of, 336 
Industrial Inquiry Commission, 93 
Japan, employment standards, 246-7 
Labour unrest, 24, 36 
Loss of working days through conciliation delays, 81-82 
Montreal Police Force, threatened strike, 849 
Post Office, strike of Canadian Union of Postal Workers, 1285, 1319, 1355, 1370-1, 1409-10, 1416-17, 
1428-31 
Price controls vs wage controls, 1322 
Problems of equity in temporary freeze of wages and controls, 1322 
Public service, strike of general labour and trades group, 642 
St. Lawrence Ports operations, 817-27, 832 
Strike of longshoremen in Quebec, back-to-work legislation, question, 833, 838-9, 840, 846, 849, 855, 867, 
888, 900-01, 912 
Trades Union Congress of Britain, statement of policy, 1328-9 
Unions and strikes, effect on foreign investment in Canada, 245-6, 600 
West Coast grain handling operations, 76, 77-94, 95 
West Coast ports operations, 723, 724-30, 731 
Withdrawal of services by longshoremen at Montreal, 1006-07 
Working poor in Canada, 2019-23, 2154-8 
See St. Lawrence Ports Operations bill C-58, 817-27, 832 
West Coast Grain Handling Operations bill C-12, 76, 77-93, 95, 
West Coast Ports Operations bill C-56, 723, 724-30, 731, 
Working poor in Canada, 2019-23, 2154-8. 


Lafond, Hon. Paul C. 
Canada Year Book, 1822-3 
Distribution of document in Senate chamber, question of privilege, 644 
Electoral Boundaries Readjustment bill C-370, 527 
Electoral Boundaries Readjustment (Bruce) bill C-228, 601 
North Atlantic Assembly, Copenhagen conference, 1727-8 
NATO defence, 1726, 1727 
Canada’s contribution, 1727 
Scientific Committee, Subcommittee on Major Concerns of Modern Society, 1727 
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Lafond, Hon. Paul C. - Concluded 


North Atlantic Assembly, London conference, 456-9 
Economic Committee discussions, 457-8 
Defence budgets, 457 
Energy supplies, 457, 458 
Germany, inflationary problems and labour unions, 458 
Inflation, 457 
Multinational corporations and Atlantic Alliance, 457-8 
Recommendations, 457 
USSR, currency resources from exports of oil, wood, coal and weapons, 458 
Regulations respecting attendance of senators, 1791, 1933-4 
Committee review of reasons for absence, 1791 
Senate vacancies and workload, 1791 
Representation bill 1974 C-36, 424 
Senate business, 924 


Laing, Hon. Arthur, P.C. (deceased Feb. 13/75) 
Tributes, 532-4 


Laird, Hon. Keith 


Address in reply to Speech from the Throne, 144-6 
Canadian Commercial and Industrial Bank bill S-24, 1062-3 
Citizenship bill C-20, 2265-6, 2280, 2289 
Land ownership, 2265-6 
Felicitations to Madam Speaker and others, 144 
Food and Drugs, Narcotic Control and Criminal Code bill S-19, 1014, 1016-17 
‘Give’, definition of, 1016-17 
Immigration bill S-12, 164-5, 166, 230-2, 233 
Appeal against deportation order, 166, 231 
Deportation statistics, 230-1, 233 
Ignoring of deportation order, 164-5, 166-7, 231 
Illegal activities, 232 
Indictment or summary conviction, 231 
Income Tax bill (No. 3) C-58, 1908-10 
Broadcasting, 1909 
Canada-US relations. 1909 
Detroit Free Press article re ‘magazine dispute’, 1909-10 
Foreign Investment Review Agency, 1909 
Maclean’s magazine, 1909 
Potash industry, Globe and Mail article re, 1909 
Time and Reader’s Digest, 1909 
Indian Oil and Gas bill C-15, 426 
Inflation, 144-5 
Government expenditures and control of, 144; provincial and municipal, 144-5 
Legislation, multiplicity and complexity of, 145 
Literature surplus, 145 
Windsor Star article on, 144 
Wage and price controls, 144 
Internal Economy, Budgets and Administration Committee 
Budgets of committees 
Agriculture, 348 
Banking, Trade and Commerce, 348, 524-5, 956, 1502, 1781, 2119 
Employer-Employee Relations in the Public Service, 525, 1088, 1624 
Foreign Affairs, 384, 1781 
Legal and Constitutional Affairs, 525, 795 
National Finance, 525, 795, 1088, 1337, 1781, 2119 
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Laird, Hon. Keith - Concluded 


Internal Economy, Budgets and Administration Committee - Concluded 
Budgets of committees - Concluded 
Regulations and other Statutory instruments, 525, 795, 956, 1502 
Science Policy, 160, 348, 795, 1088, 1244, 1261, 2119 
Clerk’s accounts, receipts and disbursements (1973-74) ref to com, 192 
Clerk’s accounts, receipts and disbursements (1974-75) ref to com, 1005 
Clerk’s accounts, receipts and disbursements (1975-76) ref to com, 2167 
Consideration of matters without reference by the Senate, 109 
Reports 
Regulations respecting attendance of senators, 1781-2, 1790-1, 1911-13, m that rep be ref back to 
com, 1911-13, 1917-18, 1933-6, 2118 
Salary revisions, report tabled, 2261 
Inter-Parliamentary associations, resolution re sharing of expenses of, 1493-4 
Judges bill C-47, 1040-2, 1053 
Alberta, consolidation of district court divisions, 1040-1 
Appointments according to provincial volume of litigation, 1042 
Fringe benefits, 1041-2 
Income tax, 1041 
Newfoundland court of appeal, 1041 
Ontario, workload of county court judges, 1041 
Prince Edward Island, consolidation of county and supreme courts, 1041 
Restriction on earnings from extra-judicial functions, 1041 
Salary increases, 1041 
Selection of judges, 1041 
Law Clerk and Parliamentary Counsel of the Senate 
Appointment of Raymond du Plessis, Esq., Q.C., 2048-9 
Legal and Constitutional Affairs Committee 
Reports 
Marriage Law Exemption (Richard Fritz and Marianne Strass) bill C-1001, rep without amdt, 
1244 
National Finance Committee 
Reports 
Estimates, Supplementary (B) year ending Mar. 31/76, 1937, 1948-53 
Regulations and other Statutory Instruments 
Newspaper article re Chairman Senator Forsey, question of privilege, 794-5 
Regulations respecting attendance of senators, 1781-2, 1790-1, 2118 
Absence beyond 21 days, 1790 
Committee review of reasons for absence, 1791 
Official business, specifying of, 1790-1 
Royal Canadian Legion bill S-28, 1208 
Rules of the Senate 
Internal Economy, Budgets and Administration, 1426 
Senate speech quoted verbatim in Commons, 1359-60 
Suspension of rule 95 re private bills, 1208 
Senate and House of Commons Act 
Regulations re attendance of senators and deductions for absence, 953 
Unemployment insurance, 145 
Pensioners, 145 


Lalonde, Hon. Marc, Minister of Health and Welfare 
Medical Care bill C-68, 2366-75 
Ceiling on federal contributions, 2367, 2369-70, 2372-3 
Costs (1975), 2369; provincial per capita costs, 2370-1 
Federal-provincial conferences, 2367, 2373 
Immigration of physicians, 2367 
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Lalonde, Hon. Marc, Minister of Health and Welfare - Concluded 


Medical Care bill C-68 - Concluded 
Nursing homes, 2374 
Physicians’ fees, 2372 
Provincial percentage increases (1975-76), 2368 
Psychiatrists and physiotherapists, 2368-9 
Quebec, 2358-9, 2370 
Seat belts vs accidents and medical care, 2367-8 


Lamontagne, Hon. Maurice, P.C. 


Anti-Inflation bill (No. 2) C-89, 2112-13, 2114 
Backlog of appeals to board, 2112 
Export levy, 2113, 2114 
Increase in workers affected by guidelines, 2112 
Labour leaders’ influence on inflationary trends, 2112 
Price increases vs cost-of-living adjustments, 2112 
Small industries, 2113 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, La Presse report of alleged statement by Senator Lamontagne, 
question of privilege, 1165-6 
Cultural Property Export and Import bill C-33, 761-5, 766, 908-09, 910, 911 
Institution, definition of, 765-6 
Prohibition of illegal exports into Canada, 764 
Articles made by person now deceased or which have been in Canada 35 yrs. or more, 764, 765 
UNESCO convention, 764 
Review Board, 763-4, 908-09, 910 
System of export control, 762-4 
Determination of fair cash price, 762, 764 
Financial assistance for custodial institutions, 763 
Ministerial permits of bulk licences, 763 
Objects of national heritage, 762 
Permits, 762, 908, 909 
Tax incentives for sale or donation of cultural property to custodial institutions, 763 
Exemptions, 763 
UK legislation, 761, 763, 765 
Value of articles such as manuscripts, etc., determination of, 765 
Economy of Canada, 1012, 1067-72 
Cost-push inflation, 1072 
Countercyclical policies, 1068, 1072 
Crude oil exports, ceiling on, 1072 
Current account deficit, 1071 
Employment and unemployment, 1070 
Excerpts from speeches relating to economic conditions (1966, 1970), 1068-9 
Exports, decline due to work stoppages, 1070 
Finance Minister’s statements re fiscal policies, 1068-9, 1071 
Gross national product, 1070 
Housing market, 1069 
Interest rates, 1069 
Provincial deficits, 1071 
Recessions (1953-74), 1067-8 
Trade deficits re parts and accessories of motor vehicles, 1071 
US economic conditions, 1069, 1070 
US production of small cars affecting auto pact, 1071-2 
Income Tax bill (No. 1) C-49, 648, 649 
National Housing bill (No. 1) C-46, 749, 741 
Construction industry, stabilizing of, 751 
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Lamontagne, Hon. Maurice, P.C. - Concluded 
Official Languages Act, rights of air pilots in Quebec, 2344-6 
Motion re, 2344 
Ontario and Quebec Provincial Police, financial compensation by federal government, 964 
Rules of the Senate 
Amendment to committee report after presentation to Senate, 908, 909 
Science policy 
Commission on the Future, termination of mandate for, 1173, 1220 
Data bank, 295 
Excerpts from letters from Prime Minister and Deputy Secretary of the Cabinet re Institute for 
Research on Public Policy, 1171-2, 1221 
Future research areas of Science Policy Committee, 1173 
Impact of committee report on other countries, 1222 
Information center, Futures Canada, 295 
“Managing the Future: Conference on Anticipatory Institutions”, 1171, 1221 
Prime Minster Trudeau’s speech at Duke University, 296-7 
Recommendations to government by committee, 1222 
Study undertaken by government into futures research and futures information, 1172-3 
Training program in cooperation with management and schools, 295-6 
Science Policy, Special Senate Committee 
Annual meetings, regional and national, 296 
Appointment, 295-8 
Club of Rome President, visit to committee, 473 
Expenses, 160, 348, 1088, 1223-4, 1244, 1260, 1261 
Members, 295 
Reports 
Quorum, 1355 
Termination of mandate re Commission on the Future, 1164, 1171-3, 1220-6, 1246-7, 1259-60 
Terms of reference, 295, 1171 
Senate business, 1880, 1881 
Senate and House of Commons Act 
Regulations re attendance of senators and deductions for absence, 952 
Senators’ work in public interest outside of Senate, 952 
Senate and House of Commons, Salaries and Parliamentary Secretaries bill C-44, 878 


Lang, Hon. Daniel A. 
Agricultural Products Cooperative Marketing bill C-21, 1631 
Appropriation bill No. 4, 1974, C-42, 415 
Canadian economy 
Attack on Inflation - a program of national action, 1446-9 
Economic Summit Conference, Canada’s absence from, 1447 
Government expenditures, 1447-8 
Federal budget deficit, 1447 
Members’ indemnities, 1448 
Ontario, 1447 
Prime Minister’s statement, 1448 
UK government budget cuts, 1448 
Labour and management demands, 1448-9 
Labour strike actions affecting economy, 1447 
Citizenship bill C-20, 2283 
Criminal Law Amendment bill (No. 2) C-84, 2387-9 
Appeals, 2389 
Background of capital punishment legislation, 2387 
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Lang, Hon. Daniel A. - Concluded 


Criminal Law Amendment bill C-84 - Concluded 
First and second degree murder, 2388-9 
Prison term, ten years or life, 2389 
Recommendation by jury, 2389 
Transitional provisions re pending matters, 2389 
Treason, 2388-9 
Federal-Provincial Fiscal Arrangements bill C-57, 1175-8 
Basic and additional revenues, 1175-6 
Equalization formula as result of revenues to oil and gas producing provinces, 1175 
Freehold oil and gas revenues, 1175 
Income tax revenue guarantee, 1175, 1177 
Personal and corporation tax, 1177 
Tax changes affecting fiscal arrangements, 1176-7 
Tax rebates on oil and gas revenue, western provinces, 1177 
Income Tax bill (No. 2) C-65, 1421, 1422 
Income Tax Conventions bill S-32, 1789-90, 1796-8; Commons amdts, 2244 
Accruing property income, 1790 
Capital gains, 1790 
Conventions with France, Belgium and Israel, 1789 
Countries with which Canada has concluded conventions, 1797 
Federal-provincial jurisdiction, 1796-7 
Prohibition against discrimination, 1790, 1797 
Supplementary agreements, 1789 
Taxation by countries not under convention, 1798 
Teachers’ tax exemption, 1790 
Withholding tax on dividends and interest payments and royalties, 1789, 1797 
Passports, special, for MPs, restrictions on, 2262-3 
Remembrance Day, 257 
Statute Law (Veterans and Civilian War Allowances) bill C-4, 256-8 
Dependent children, 257-8 
Equality for male and female veterans, 258 
Escalation of allowances to consumer price index, 257 
Orphans, 257-8 


Langlois, Hon. Leopold, Deputy Leader of the Government in the Senate 
Agriculture Committee 
Meetings during Senate sittings, 1045, 1196, 1639 
Membership, motion re, 591 
Aircraft Registry bill S-5, 1001 
Federal-provincial conferences, lack of, 1001 
Property and civil rights of provinces, 1001 
Seizure and sale of aircraft, 1001 
Alliance Security & Investigation, Ltd. bill S-26, 1053 
Anti-inflation policy, m to authorize com to study subject matter of Bill C-73, 1408, agreed, 1426 
Appropriation bill No. 3, 1974 C-31, 192-3, 203, 204-5 
Appropriation bill No. 4, 1974 C-42, 379, 389, 390-2, 407-11, 412, 413, 429, 431-2 
Appropriation bill No. 5, 1974 C-45, 402, 424-5 
Appropriation bill No. 1, 1975 C-54, 703-05, 718-19, 720-21, 722, 723, 735-6 
Appropriation bill No. 2, 1975 C-55, 707-08, 738-9 
Appropriation bill No. 3, 1975 C-64, 1097, 1098, 1129, 1131-2 
Appropriation bill No. 4, 1975 C-79, 1602-04, 6121-14 
Appropriation bill No. 1, 1976 C-90, 1971-2, 1977-80, 1981-2, 1984 
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Appropriation bill No. 2, 1976 C-91, 1972-3, 1988-91 
Appropriation bill No. 3, 1976 C-93, 2288 
Appropriation bill No. 4, 1976 C-94, 2268, 2269 
Banking, Trade and Commerce Committee 
Engagement of services of counsel and technical, clerical and other personnel, 1427-8 
Meetings during adjournments, 2047-8 
Meetings during Senate sittings, 373, 505, 535, 563, 1034, 1403, 1416, 1438, 1485, 1502, 1856, 2069, 
2098, 2120, 2178, 2192, 2216, 2338 
Beef producers, federal assistance for, 241, 253 
British Columbia Telephone Company bill S-11, 134 
Canada-United States relations, communications between Canada and US, newspaper article re remarks by 
Senator Davey, 2192-3 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
Appearance of Gerda Munsinger on television program, 1619 
Profane language used on TV programs, 1128 
Role of CBC and CRTC administrative office, 1128 
Saint-Jean-Baptiste Day program, 1128 
TV program ’Les Beaux Dimanches’, com authorized to examine and report on, 225-6; rep of com, 
1127-9 
National unity, deprecating of, 1128 
Canadian National Railways, cost of construction of tower in Toronto, 2185-6 
Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation bill S-27, 1062 
Background of corporation, 1062 
Change of name to ‘Teleglobe Canada’, 1062 
President and chief executive officer, 1062 
Committees 
Authorization to meet during adjournment of Senate, 2171-2 
Meetings, co-ordinating committee to organize scheduling of, 1091 
Notices of meetings of subcommittees and steering committees, 2192 
Proceedings, delay in printing and distribution of, 703-04 
Consumer Credit and Cost of Living, Special Joint Committee (1967), implementation of recommendations 
contained in report, 2239-41 
Criminal Law Amendment bill (No. 1) C-71, 1730-3, 1772-6, 1884-6, 1896-7, 1899 
Appeal from decision on summary conviction, 1732 
Cattle theft, 1885 
Conditional release, 1731-2 
Conspiracy in or outside Canada, 1731 
Criminal offence resulting in serious harm, 1732 
Evidence of police officer, 1885, 1896-7, 1899 
Impaired drivers, 1731, 1775 
Jury system, 1773, 1774 
Kidnapping, extortion, organized crime, 1775 
Morgentaler amendment, 1732, 1772-4, 1885-6 
Canadian Institute of Public Opinion, survey results, 1774 
Excerpts from notes of supreme court judges, 1773 
Statement of Past President of Bar Association, 1773-4 
Murder, conspiracy to commit murder, trafficking in narcotics, 1733 
Offence against internationally protected person, 1730 
Placing bets on behalf of others, 1731 
Rape and other sexual offences, 1731 
Complainants’ testimony, 1731 
Telecommunications, use of ‘blackbox’, 1731 
Theft, forgery of credit cards, etc., 1884-5 
Verdict of guilty where facts admitted and there is error in law, 1885 
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Deputy Leader, reappointment, 46 
Emergency sittings, authority to convene Senate during adjournments, 328 
Energy 
Statement of policy re oil and gas, notice of inquiry, 2150 
Estimates 
Agriculture, 193 
Assistance to provinces, individuals or other segment of economy, 1971 
Assurance that passage of bill will not prejudice further debate, 708 
Auditor General’s statement re government financial management, 1977 
Borrowing authority, 389, 391, 708, 738-9, 1132, 1603, 1612-13, 1972-3, 1988, 1989 
Budgetary and non-budgetary items, 704, 1602-03 
Canadair, 719, 720 
CNR deficit, 704 
Cheque cashing before March 31, 1989-90 
Chief Electoral Officer, 193 
Correction in figure relating to supplementary estimates (D), 703 
Deferment of capital projects, 1980-1, 1984 
Departmental estimates, suggested method for inquiry by Senate, 1972 
Discussion on subject matter of appropriation bills remaining on Order Paper, 1783 
Dollar items, 379, 704-05, 719, 723, 1603, 1613-14, 1971, 1979, 1980 
Statistics (1973-76), 1979, 1980 
Economic development and supply, 379 
Environment, 193 
Federal-provincial fiscal arrangements, 704, , 18-19 
Globe and Mail article re Workers get shock at bank: Government cheques NSF, 1977-8 
Groundfish stabilization, 704 
House of Commons, program expenditures, payment to Leader of Social Credit Party, 722, 1613 
Indian economic development, 379 
Industry Trade and Commerce, 193 
Information Canada, 193 
Insurance, 193 
Inter-Provincial Pipe Line Ltd., 720 
Leading Cases in Constitutional Law, excerpt from decision in Edinburgh and Dalkeith Railway 
Company v. Wauchope, 391 
Loto Canada, 2246-7 
Milk subsidies, 704 
Oil refiners, compensation to, 445 
Old age security fund, 704, 1971-2 
Deficit, 1971-2 
Payments to provinces, 379 
Percentage increase over 1974-75, 1971 
Railways, compensation to, 379 
Referral of supply bills to National Finance Committee, 736, 1131-2, 1133, 1613 
Special employment measures, 1602 
Spouses’ allowances, 1602 
Student summer employment, 1603 
Transfer payments, 2288 
Treasury Board, 704, 720 
Unpredicted expenditures, 719 
Veterans allowances, 704 
Votes for grants in fiscal year, 1972 
Votes for which additional sums are required, 1972 
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Estimates - Concluded 
Votes payments on calendar year basis, 1972 
Wheat, two-price program, 193 
Estimates, year ending Mar. 31/75, ref to com, 108 
Supplementary (A), 108 
Supplementary (B), 300 
Supplementary (C), 441-2 
Supplementary (D), 586 
Estimates, year ending Mar. 31/76, ref to com, 555 
Supplementary (A), 1409 
Supplementary (B), 1824 
Estimates, year ending Mar. 31/77, ref to com, 1777 
Export Development bill C-9, 459-62, 464 
Authorized capital, 459-60 
Foreign investment insurance program, 460 
Interest rate, 462, 464 
Short-term and medium-term credit for small businesses, 461 
Feeds bill S-10, 1480, 1635-6 
Commons amdts, 1480, 1635-6 
Penalty upon conviction for indictable offence, 1635 
Fergusson, Hon. Muriel McQueen, tribute upon resignation from the Senate, 967-8 
Foreign Affairs 
Canadian Defence spending, remarks by United States Ambassador, report in Globe and Mail, 2122-3 
Foreign Affairs Committee 
Meetings during Senate sittings, 713, 2216 
Gasoline excise tax, 1100 
Immigration bill S-12, 166, 213-19 
Haitians, 215 
Illegal activities, 217 
Ministeral power of discretion re indictment or summary conviction, 214 
Persons remaining in Canada by force or stealth, 216-17 
Immigration Policy, Special Joint Committee 
Terms of reference, 592 
Income Tax bill (No. 1) C-49, 637-8 
Press report on Senate committee action, 637-8 
Income Tax Conventions bill S-32, Commons amdts, 2236 
Information Canada, inaccuracies in publications regarding Governors General and Prime Ministers, 1757 
Internal Economy, Budgets and Administration, Standing Senate Committee 
Orders of the Day, notification of item standing in senator’s name, 2123 
Italy, earthquake victims, Canadian government assistance to, 2111 
Labour, defiance by unions of court orders, 2237 
Legal and Constitutional Affairs Committee 
Expenses (special) for fees and travelling of witnesses re examination of Bill S-19, 525, 526 
Meetings during Senate sittings, 505, 542, 579, 713, 1438, 2216 
Legislation, difficulty in dealing with omnibus bills, 1775-6 
Loto Canada, 2103-04, 2110-11, 2246-7, 2268, 2269 
Manitoba Indian Brotherhood, meeting with senators, 291 
Medical Care bill C-68, 2359 
Money bills, Senate authority to amend, 1657 
Motor Vehicle Tire Safety bill S-8, Commons amdts, 2066-8 
National Capital Region, Special Joint Committee, 1126 
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National Finance Committee 
Expenditures, supplementary budget, 1337 
Meetings during adjournment, 2048 
Meetings during Senate sittings, 684, 774, 795, 973 
National lottery, method of proceeding with, 2103-04, 2110-11 
Nova Scotia, destruction of forests and residential property by fire, 2179 
Official languages, rights of air pilots in Quebec, 2381-6 
O’Leary, Hon. M. Grattan, the late, 2034-5 
Olympic bill C-63, 1202-03 
Deficit forecast, 1203 
Identification of gold coins content, 1203 
Minister’s statement re possible withdrawal of bill, 1202 
National context of Games, 1203 
Permanent assets from capital investments, 1203 
Regattas to be held at Kingston, 1203 
Olympic Games, Flame Ceremony on Parliament Hill, 2419 
Ontario and Quebec Provincial Police, financial compensation by federal government, 966 
Newfoundland, request for use of RCMP during labour strike, 966 
Post Office, strike of Canadian Union of Postal Workers, 1459, 1468 
Proprietary or Patent Medicine, Trade Marks bill S-9, 156-7 
Advertising, 157 
Regulations, authority for, 157 
Royal patent, 156 
Public bills, suspension of rules, motion withdrawn, 1292 
Regional Development Incentives bill C-74, 1658-9 
Regulations and other statutory instruments, agreements between federal government and provincial 
governments, 2103, 2110 
Royal Canadian Legion bill S-28, 1208 
Rules of the Senate 
Delay in raising of point of order, 1111 
Minister invited to Senate Chamber to explain bill, precedents, 217-19 
Excerpt from The Modern Senate of Canada re, 218 
Minister’s statement of policy, senator’s comment on or criticism of, 1202 
Supply bills, 721-2, 735 
Borrowing authority, 722 
Excerpt from Bourinot, 4th edition, 722 
Forms and Proceedings, 721-3, 735 
Senate role in money bills, 723 
Suspension of rule 95 re private bills, 1208, 1234 
Salaries (Lieutenant Governors) bill C-24, 1094 
Saskatchewan, safety of Gardiner Dam, 2179 
Senate 
Adjournments, 712-13, 731 
Motion rescinded, 731 
Business, 31, 124-5, 152, 178-9, 221-2, 240, 289, 315, 325, 351, 380-1, 396, 482, 483-4, 505-06, 524, 
540-1, 556, 579, 592-3, 594, 656-7, 740-1, 758, 796, 899, 923-4, 956, 988, 999, 1057, 1059, 
1086, 1090, 1111, 1122, 1164-5, 1210, 1226, 1297, 1337, 1409, 1437-8, 1467-8, 1502-03, 1524, 
1537-8, 1547-8, 1615, 1647-8, 1682, 1711, 1729, 1756-7, 1778, 1793, 1846, 1874-5, 1878-9, 
2007-08, 2044, 2045-7, 2097-8, 2120-2, 2151-3, 2167, 2192, 2215, 2255, 2302, 2308, 2335, 2360 
Emergency sittings, authority to convene Senate during adjournments, 328 
Monday evening sittings, motion for, 1874-5, 1878-9, motion, as modified, agreed to, 1881 
Wednesday sittings, hour of adjournment, 2097-8, motion rescinded, 2308, 2335 
Senate and House of Commons, Supplementary Retirement Benefits bill C-81, 2203, 2204-05, 2206 
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Langlois, Hon. Leopold, Deputy Leader of the Government in the Senate - Concluded 
Statute Law (Superannuation) bill C-52, referral to Employer-Employee Relations in the Public Service 
Committee, 1437, 1442 

Statutes of Canada (references to Court of Queen’s Bench of Quebec) bill S-16, 274-7, 293 
Ambiguous powers, citations re, 275-6 
Appeal Court, 276 
History of Court of Queen’s Bench of Quebec, 274-5 

Supplementary Borrowing Authority bill C-80, 1641-4, 1650 
Borrowing through issue of treasury bills and raising of new funds through bonds, 1642 
Capital markets, 1642, 1644 
Draftmanship of legislation, 1650 
Inclusion of borrowing authority in appropriation bills, 1642 
Referral of bill to committee, question of, 1643, 1644 
Requirement of recommendation of Governor General, 1643 

Supreme Court bill S-2, 155 

Temporary Immigration Security bill C-85, 1820, 1832-6 
Deportation of person other than Canadian citizen, landed immigrants or visitors, 1820 
Expiry date of legislation, 1833 
Ministerial powers, 1833 
Reasonable grounds for minister’s opinion, 1834 
Source of information, disclosure of, 1835 
Terrorism, 1832-3 

Transportation, disruption of airline services in Canada, 2237 

Western grain stabilization, Agriculture Committee authorized to study subject matter of Bill C-41, 1615 


Lapointe, Hon. Renaude, Speaker of the Senate 


Alliance Security and Investigation, Ltd., bill S-26, Commons amdt, 1261 
Anti-Inflation bill (No. 1) C-73, 1581, 1583, 1587 
Motion (Hon. Mr. Molson) to amend bill, 1581, neg, 1581 
Motion (Hon. Mr. Phillips) to amend bill, 1583, neg, 1587 
Appointment to office of Speaker of the Senate, | 
Budget speech, accommodation for senators in Senate gallery of Commons, 1087 
Christmas decorations, Senate, 1476 
Condolences on death of brother, 382 
Employer-Employee Relations in the Public Service, Special Joint Committee, 160 
Feeds bill S-10, Commons amdts, 1467 
Felicitations on appointment to office of Speaker of the Senate, 22, 26, 32, 37, 51, 58, 62, 72, 81, 82-83, 111, 
116, 120, 138-9, 144, 167-8, 174-5, 184-5 
Fergusson, Hon. Muriel McQueen, speech at unveiling of portrait of, 469 
Guidelines for Motions for Production of Papers, ref to Regulations and other Statutory Instruments 
Committee, 467 
Immigration Policy, Special Joint Committee, 564 
Members, Commons, 627 
Immigration Policy, unauthorized press publication of confidential draft report of Special Joint Committee, 
1285-6 
Investigations in Parliament, statement re question of privilege, 1478 
Library of Parliament, commemorative dollar for 100th anniversary, 1197 
MacKenzie, Hon. Norman, visitor to Senate, 1303 
National Arts Centre, reception for artists in Speaker’s Chambers, 2003 
National Capital Region, Special Joint Committee, message from Commons, 1097 
Official Languages, report of Commissioner, 757, 2003 
Opening of First Session of Thirtieth Parliament, communications from Governor General’s Secretary, 1, 2 
Parliament Buildings, accommodation in East Block, 2185 
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Lapointe, Hon. Renaude, Speaker of the Senate - Concluded 
Property qualification of members of Senate, Supplementary return tabled, 472 
Prorogation of First Session of Thirtieth Parliament, communication from Governor General’s Secretary, 
2452; statement re prorogation, 2454 
Right to Information bill C-225, subject matter ref to Regulations and other Statutory Instruments 
Committee, 467 
Rules of the Senate 
Conflict of Interest, question of privilege re reference of Green Paper to Committee, Hon. Mr. Croll, 
780 
New edition, 1813 
Participation in debate by senator not scheduled to speak, 560 
Right of senator to adjourn debate, 560 
Rulings and statements 
Adjournment during pleasure or to reconvene at call of bell, 1111, 1112 
Debate developing during Question Period, 1784 
Debate on report without amdt and motion for third reading of bill, statement re, 2395, 2396 
Legal statements, Speaker’s authority to give decision on, 989 
Motion (Senator Godfrey) re proposed regulations respecting attendance of senators, 988-9 
Point of order re motion to amend committee report, 889-90 
Point of order (Senator Greene) re omission from Minutes of Proceedings, 988-9 
Point of order (Senator Greene) re resolution on regulations respecting attendance of senators, 952, 953 
Point of order (Senator Molson) re motion presented and seconded by senator not present, 955 
Ruling on senator being allowed to continue speech, 2365 
Suspension of rule 95 re private bill, 1207, 1209 
Senate 
Chamber renovations, 1282-3 
Painting of Royal Canadian Engineers, authority to photograph for Heritage Publishing Company, 46 
Photographing of precincts and of senators for distribution to Canadian embassies, 253, 255 
Senators, new, introduced in the Senate 
Austin, Hon. Jacob, 1354 
Barrow, Hon. Augustus Irvine, 1 
Cottreau, Hon. Ernest George, | 
Lucier, Hon. Paul Henry, 1395 
Smith, Hon. George Isaac, 1282 
Statute Law (Superannuation) bill C-52, ref to Joint Committee on Employer-Employee Relations in the 
bi Public Service, 1437 
Visitors 
Alberta Parliamentarians, 1087 
British Columbia, Mr. William Templeton, Victoria Legislative Assembly, 854 
British Columbia Parliamentarians, 1087 
Bulgaria, President of the General Assembly and His Excellency the Ambassador, 124 
Commonwealth Parliamentary Association, Africa region delegates, 1087 
Commonwealth Parliamentary Association, Secretary General Sir Robin Vanderfelt, 1966 
Fergusson, Hon. Muriel McQueen, former Speaker of the Senate, 1970 
Icelandic Parliamentarians, 2184 
Iraq, Mr. Elkadi Kw Kussai, 1742 
Japan, delegation from House of Councillors, 2364 
Japan, Mr. Yasunaga Ohara, 299 
Polish Ambassador, His Excellency Jozef Czesak and Mrs. Czesak, 1442 
Saskatchewan, Parliamentarians and wives, 262 


Laskin, Rt. Hon. Bora, P.C., Chief Justice of Canada 
Administrator of the Government of Canada 


Opening of First Session of Thirtieth Parliament, Speech from the Throne, 2-7 
Royal assent, 95, 220 
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Laskin, Rt. Hon. Bora, P.C., Chief Justice of Canada - Concluded 
Deputy Governor General 
Prorogation of First Session of Thirtieth Parliament, Speech from the Throne, 2543 
Royal assent, 467, 581, 1095-6, 1476, 2096 


Law Clerk and Parliamentary Counsel of the Senate 
Appointment of Raymond du Plessis, Esq., Q.C., 2048-9 


Law reform 
Abortions, 17, 120-1, 188, 838 
Drug convictions, 66 
Family law, 16-17 
Rape victims, 66 


Law Reform Commission 
Assets distributed through bankruptcy, 661 
Benefits available to lower income groups, 660-1 
Canadian Welfare article by Prof. Friedland on Law for the Laymen, 661 
Composition of commission, 624, 625, 643, 644 
Members of legal profession, 625 
Part-time commissioners, 644 
Quebec representation, 644 
Family property and sharing of assets in event of marriage breakup, 624, 643 
Judgment debtors, problems through ignorance of law, 661 
Law educational system, 625 
Legal profession statistics, Quebec and Ontario, 625 
Objectives in field of criminal law, family law, code of sentencing and expropriation, etc., 624 
Poor man’s bankruptcy, 661 
Studies of commission to date, 624 
Speakers: Senators 
Benidickson, W.M., 624-5, 660-1 
Choquette, Lionel, 643-4 


Law Reform Commission bill C-43. 11, 583; 2r, 624-5, 643-4, 660-1; ref to com, 661; rep without amdt, 759; 3r, 
768; r.a., 832 


Lawson, Hon. Edward M. 
Anti-Inflation bill (No. 1) C-73, 1582 
Interest rates, 1582 
Bank profits, 1582 
Labour and industrial negotiations, 1582 
Anti-Inflation bill (No. 2) C-89, 2139 
Labour, failure of employers to file reports with AIB, 2139 


Canadian economy 
Attack on Inflation - a program of national action, 1326-30 


BC strike legislation, 1326-7 
Labour movement reaction, 1327-8 
Supermarkets, 1327; Canada Safeway, 1327 
Interest rates, 1327-8 
Limit of increase for low-income workers, 1327 
‘Loopholes’ alleged in program, 1329-30 
Propane and butane industry employee-employer dispute and withdrawal of essential services, 1328 
Trade Union Congress of Britain, statement of policy, 1328-9 
US controls, 1329 
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Lawson, Hon. Edward M. - Concluded 
Criminal Law Amendment bill (No. 2) C-84, 2423-5 


Bank robbery in BC, ‘comedy of errors’ re, 2424-5 
Deterrent aspect, 2425 
Parole violations, 2424 

Food and Drugs, Narcotic Control and Criminal Code bill S-19, 374-5 
Healthways magazine, excerpt from, 374 
Misunderstandings by public re purpose of legislation, 374-5 
Penalties for possession or trafficking of drugs, 375 

St. Lawrence Ports Operations bill C-59, 824-5 
Government policy in conciliation matters, 825 
Losses to workers and producers from strike action, 825 
Penalty provision, 824 

Senate and House of Commons, Salaries and Parliamentary Secretaries bill C-44, 859-61 
British Columbia salary increases in governmental areas, 860 
Expense and travel allowances, 860 
Parliamentary restaurant charges vs tradesmen’s free meals, 860 
Press reaction to parliamentary increases, 859-60 
Public servants in $60,000 bracket, 860, see 889 
Retroactive clause, 860 
Salary scale of judges, reporters, editors, teachers, tradesmen, 857-61 
Working hours of senators, unjust criticisms of, 860 


Leader of the Government in the Senate, Hon. Raymond J. Perrault, P.C. 
Deputy, Hon. Léopold Langlois 


Leader of the Opposition in the Senate, Hon. Jacques a ey 
Deputy, Hon. Allister Grosart 


Lefrancois, Hon. J. Eugéne 


Boucher, Hon. William A., the late, 2251 
Bourque, Hon. Romuald, the late, 11-12 


Legal and Constitutional Affairs, Standing Senate Committee 
Criminal law, subject matter of Bill C-83, an act for the better protection of Canadian society against 
perpetrators of violent and other crime, ref to com, 1852-3 
Expenses, 213, 525-6, 795 
Meeting in camera, 1770-1 
Meetings during Senate sittings, 505, 542-3, 579, 713, 758, 2216 
Members, 96 
Members of Parliament and Conflict of Interest, Green Paper on, ref to com, 774 
Question of privilege re, 779-81 . 
Ontario and Quebec Provincial Police, motion that financial compensation by federal government be 
considered by com, 954-5, 962-6; agreed, 966 
Reports 
Conflict of interest (Members of Parliament), Green Paper on, 2278, 2303-06 
Criminal Law Amendment bill (No. 1) C-71, rep with amdt, 1867-8, 1884-6, 1893-1900 
Criminal Law Amendment bill (No. 2) C-83, 2119-20, 2127-8, 2163-6 
Electoral Boundaries Readjustment bill C-370, rep without amdt, 555 
Food and Drugs, Narcotic Control and Criminal Code bill S-19, rep with amdts, 969-71, 983, 1007-21, 
1023-33, 1036-8, 1046-9 
Judges bill C-47, rep without amdt, 1066 
Law Reform Commission bill C-43, rep without amdt, 759 
Marriage Law Exemption (Richard Fritz and Marianne Strass) bill C-1001, rep without amdt, 1244 
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Legal and Constitutional Affairs, Standing Senate Committee - Concluded 


Reports - Concluded 
Parole system in Canada, report tabled, 10 
Representation bill C-36, rep without amdt, 443 
Statute Revision bill S-3, rep without amdt, 243 
Supreme Court bill S-2, rep without amdt, 243 
Territorial Lands bill S-20, rep with amdt, 579 
Televising of committee proceedings, 509-14, 521-3, 543-54 
Motion to approve decision of com, 512-14, 521-3, 543-6; m in amdt, 546-54; m as amended agreed, 554 


Leger, Rt. Hon. Jules, His Excellency the Governor General of Canada 
Royal assent, 397, 2450 


Liberal Caucus, invitation to members of Opposition, question, 1868 


Library of Parliament, Joint Committee 
Commemorative dollar for 100th anniversary, 1197 
Commercial use of picture of Parliamentary Library, question, 1729, 1764-5 
Members 
Commons, 60 
Senate, 109 
Report of Librarian, First Session of 30th Parliament, 12 
Report of Librarian (1974-75), 2062 
Research staff, 146, 516 


Lieutenant governors superannuation 
Appointments after royal assent of bill, 1339 
Contribution rate, 1338 
Inadequacy of remuneration, 1338 
Lieutenant governors not included, 1338 
Members of Parliament retired to office of lieutenant governor, 1339 
Pension at 65 years of age or upon becoming disabled, 1338 
Speakers: Senators 
Bourget, Maurice, 1337-8, 1339-40 
Carter, Chesley W., 1339 
Choquette, Lionel, 1340 
Flynn, Jacques, 1338-9 


Lieutenant Governors Superannuation bill C-23. 1r, 1304; 2r, 1337-40; ref to com, 1340; rep without amdt but 
with observations, 1369; 3r, 1370; r.a., 1476 


Loan companies 
Federal Trust Companies and Loan Companies, 47, 100-03, 107, 160, 180, 314 


Loto Canada, 2160-3, 2168-9, 2191, 2234-5, 2267-9 


Chairman of Board of Directors, 2234 

Crediting of revenues to National Lottery Account and distribution to: 
Olympic Games deficit, 2234, 2235 
Physical Fitness, Amateur Sports and Recreation programs, 2234 
Provincial governments, 2234 

Establishment of Loto Canada by supplementary estimate, question of, 2234-5 
Federal-provincial consultations, 2235 
Restriction to 13 draws, 2234 
Shares, government control, 2234 
Tabling of annual report, 2234 
Variations in payments requiring item in estimates, 2234 
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Lotteries 


Loto Canada, 2160-3, 2168-9, 2191, 2234-5, 2267-9 
See National lottery, 2163, 2168-9, 2191, 2234-5, 2267-9 


Lucier, Hon. Paul Henry 
Introduced in the Senate (Nov. 12/75), 1395 


Macdonald, Hon. John M., Chief Opposition Whip in the Senate 
Address in reply to Speech from the Throne, 138-42 
Agricultural Products Cooperative Marketing bill C-21, 1631 

Deficiencies in drafting of legislation, 1631 
Agricultural Stabilization bill C-50, 1192-4 
Controlled production, 1193 
Production costs, 1192-3 
Production to alleviate world hunger, 1193 
Stop loss level, 1193 
Support price of 90% over 5 years, 1192 
Top loading, 1193-4 
Alberta-British Columbia Boundary bill S-13, 225 
Anti-Inflation program, National Defence cutbacks in Nova Scotia, 1683, 1716 
Appropriation bill No. 4, 1974 C-42, 406-07 
Bond issue by government, depreciation in value, 140 
Canada Pension Plan bill C-22, 277-8 
Applications and payments, retroactive clause, 277-8 
Assignment or attachment of benefits, 278 
Religious sects, exemption for, 278 
CNR services, Atlantic Provinces, 1924, 1976 
Christian Evangelical Centre of Canada, action of National Revenue Department re, 2354-6 
Citizenship bill C-20, 2092-4, 2323 
Armed forces personnel, 2093 
Land Holding Disclosure Act, NS and Cape Breton Island, 2323 
Language requirement, 2093 
Oath of allegiance and oath of citizenship, 2094 
Reinstatement of citizenship, 2093 
Residency requirement, 2093 
Students, 2093 
Compensation for Former Prisoners of War bill C-92, 2040-1 
Compensation to be not more than 100% disability pension, 2041 
Three months limitation, 2041 
Continental Bank of Canada bill S-30, 1345 
Criminal Law Amendment bill (No.2) C-84, 2410-11 
British law, 2410 
Deterrent aspect, 2410-11 
Medical means as replacement for hanging, 2411 
Montreal statistics on murders, 241 1 
Victims of murder, 2411 
Explosives bill S-17, 271-2 
Authorized explosives, 271 
Factories licensed to manufacture explosives, 271 
Offences, 272 
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Macdonald, Hon. John M., Chief Opposition Whip in the Senate - Continued 


Farm Credit bill C-34, 796-7, 864, 880 
Age limit, 797, 880 
Availability of farm land, 797 
Financial obligation of borrowers, 797 
Loan statistics, 795 
Felicitations to Madam Speaker and others, 138-9 
Inflation, 140-1 
Government ‘restraints’, 141 
National Defence and Criminal Code (total abolition of capital punishment) bill S-23, 833-5 
Acts deemed traitorous or cowardly exacting death penalty, 834 
Canadian Catholic Conference, statement issued by, 835 
Deterrent aspect, 834-5 
National security, 834 
Policemen and prison guards, 835 
Theology and the Death Penalty, paper issued by Task Force for Abolition of Capital Punishment, 835 
Violence in administration of justice, 835 
National Housing bill (No.2) C-77, 1676, 1678, 1679, 1680 
Appraisal of housing costs in various areas, 1678 
Cooperatives, 1679 
House price limits, 1676 
Servicing of land, 1679 
Newfoundland 
Anniversary of entry into Confederation, 139 
Transportation, 139-40 
Inter-city passenger routes, Canadian Press article re, 139-40 
North Sydney-Cape Breton-Port aux Basques, 139 
Passenger trains, eastern Canada, 140 
Nova Scotia 
Destruction of forests and residential property by fire, 2178-9 
Springhill fire disaster, federal aid for community, 1242 
Storm damage, 136 
Olympic bill C-63, 1198-1200 
Deficit forecast, 1199 
Federal government responsibility for Games, 1199-1200 
Profit potential from sale of gold coins, 1199 
Programs of government assistance for Games, 1199 
Security costs, 1199 
Trade marks and copyrights, 1199 
Post Office, strike of Canadian Union of Postal Workers, 1429, 1430, 1431 
Proprietary or Patent Medicine, Trade Marks bill S-9, 157 
Public Service Staff Relations bill C-70, 1245 
Authority of Chairman to appoint outside arbitrator, 1245 
Backlog of work of board, 1245 
Term of office of board members, 1245 
Statute Law (Veterans and Civilian War Allowances) bill C-4, 268-9 
Statute Law (Veterans and Returned Soldiers’ Insurance) Amendment bill C-86, 1910-11 
Supreme Court bill S-2, 162 
Residence requirement for judges, registrars and deputy registrars, 162 
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Transportation 
BNA Act provisions relating to transportation, 2196-8 
Newfoundland ferry service, 2197-8 
Newfoundland and Ontario Steamship Ltd., 2198 
Shipping, charter rates, 2198 
Prince Edward Island, 2196-7 
CNR facilities, deterioration of, 2197 
Strikes and unemployment, 2197-8 
Two-Price Wheat bill C-19, 942-3 
Canadian Wheat Board report, excerpt from, 943 
Lack of escalator clause, 943 
Subsidy for Spring and Durum wheat, 943 
Unemployment, 141 
Working poor, 141 
Unemployment Insurance bill C-69, 1689-90, 1698, 1701-02, 1703, 1704 
Application forms for UI, 1703 
Failure of government in economic policies, 1689 
Minimum benefit, 1702 
Notice of interview, 1702 
Persons 65 yrs. and over, 1689-90, 1698 
Prison or institutional inmates, 1703 


Macdonald, Hon. W. Ross, P.C. (Deceased May 28/76) 
Tributes, 2176-7 


Macnaughton, Hon. Alan A., P.C. 
Army Benevolent Fund bill C-17, 303-04 
Canada-United States Inter-Parliamentary Group, Florida meeting, 2221-2, 2224-33 
Agenda, 2224 
Canada-US relations, 2222 
Canadian Centennial coins, presentation to US delegates, 2222 
Committee I, 2224-7 
Canadian cultural legislation and regulations, 2227 
Eastport, 2226 
Flathead River, 2225-6 
Garrison Diversion project, 2225 
Great Lakes Water Quality Agreement, 2225 
Law of the Sea, 2226-7 
Richelieu-Lake Champlain, 2225 
Skagit, 2226 
Water boundaries, 2226 
West Coast pollution, 2226 
Committee II, 2224, 2227-30 
Anti-inflation program, 2228 
Canada-US automotive agreement, 2227-8 
Canadian cultural legislation and regulations, 2229-30 
Controls on trade with Cuba, 2229 
Extension to Canada of US restrictions on political contributions, 2230 
Foreign Investment Review Act, 2229 
Multilateral trade negotiations, 2230 
Saskatchewan takeover of potash companies, 2228-9 
Trans-Border economic issues, 2227 
US dumping charges and countervailing duties, 2228 
Committee II], 2222, 2224-5, 2230-2 
Agriculture, 2232 
Energy, 2222, 2230-2 
Plenary meeting, 2232 
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Canada-United States Inter-Parliamentary Group, Quebec meeting, 1137-40, 1145-55 
Committees and members, 1138 
Delegates, 1138 
Designation of meeting places and timetables, 1138 
Excerpt from speech by Prime Minister Trudeau, 1140 
Excerpt from speech by US Deputy Secretary of State, 1140 
Reform of Canadian section of Group, 1137-40 
Trans-border problems, 1139 
US Congress contacts, importance of, 1139-40 
Canadian textile problems, 2045, 2055-6 
Citizenship bill C-20, 2280-1 
Real Property, evidence of Canadian Bar Association, 2280-1 
Criminal Law Amendment bill (No. 2) C-84, 2418-19 
Deterrent aspect, 2418 
Human error in judgment, 2418 
Montreal Gazette article re capital punishment, 2418 
Taking of life, question of right re, 2418 
Environmental Contaminants bill C-25, 1371-2 
Chemical contamination from industry, 1372 
Federal-provincial consultations, 1372 
Major provisions of bill, 1371-2 
Excise Tax and Excise bill C-40, 499-501 
Air transportation, 500 
Articles for handicapped persons, 500, 501 
Building materials and water distribution equipment, 500, 501 
Clothing and footwear, 499, 501 
Day care centers, 501 
Liquor, wine, tobacco, 500 
Transportation equipment, 500, 501 
Vehicles of high-energy-consuming category, 500 
Excise Tax bill C-66, 1267-71, 1278 
Air transportation, 1268, 1271 
Building insulation materials, 1268 
Businesses and persons eligible for refund, 1267-8 
Deficit resulting from single oil price policy, 1269 
Gasoline for personal use and for travel to and from place of business, 1267, 1268, 1269 
Income tax refunds, 1270-1 
Method for filing of claims and administration of refunds, 1270 
Records of gasoline purchases, 1268 
Wines, 1268 
International Air Transport Association bill S-18, 301-03 
Japan, delegation from House of Councillors, visitors to Senate, 2364 
Martin, Hon. Paul, resignation from the Senate, 210 
National Commercial Bank of Canada bill S-24, 1057 
National Housing bill (No. 2) C-77 (Chairman, Committee of the Whole), 1673-81 
Ocean Dumping Control bill C-37, 1038-40 
Courts of criminal jurisdiction, 1040 
Detainment, seizure or forfeiture of ships and aircraft, 1039-40 
Dumping by aircraft over land, 1040 
Exceptional circumstances involving safety of human life, 1039 
London Convention on ocean dumping control, 1038-9 
Oslo Convention, 1039 
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Ocean Dumping Control bill C-37 - Concluded 
Penalties for contravention of act, 1039 
Permits for dumping, 1039 
Times, rates of disposal, etc., compatible with protection of marine environment, 1039 
Petroleum Administration bill C-32, 981-2 
Regional Development Incentives bill C-74, 1601 
. Commercial production deadline, 1601 
Grants, repayable grants, loan guarantees, 1601 
Program statistics, 1601 
Senate and House of Commons, Supplementary Retirement Benefits bill C-81, (Chairman of Committee of 
the Whole), 2203-07 
Speaker pro tem, 239 
Unemployment Insurance bill C-69 (Chairman, Committee of the Whole), 1695-1706 


Manitoba 


Indian Brotherhood, meeting with senators, 290-1 
Request to appear before Senate committee, 315-16 


Manning, Hon. Ernest C., P.C. 
Address in reply to Speech from the Throne, 68-71 
Anti-Inflation bill (No. 1) C-73, 1579 
Canadian economy 
Attack on Inflation - a program of national action, 1303, 1349-53 
Credibility of government program, question of, 1350-1 
Demands vs productivity, 1350 
Government expenditures, federal and provincial, 1351-2 
Bilingualism program, 1352 
Olympic entertainment, 1352 
Salaries of top-level officials, 1352 
Studies of toilet facilities, offices, industrial plants, etc., 1352 
Translation services, 1352 
Work force, 1352 
Government role in inflationary trend, 1350 
Psychological reactions to controls, 1350, 1352-3 
Solving of inflation by 
Lessening of external pressures involving trading partners, 1353 
Productivity, 1353 
Self-discipline, 1353 
Temporary aspect of controls, 1350 
Unsatisfactory results of wage and price controls, 1351; US publication re, 1351 
Criminal Code (commutation of death sentence) bill S-21, 530-1 
Distinction between punishment for murders of policemen and others, 529 
Royal prerogative, 529-30 
Criminal Law Amendment bill (No. 2) C-84, 2413-15 
Alternatives to death by hanging, 2414 
Deterrent aspect, 2415 
Permissive society, 2414 
Premeditated murder, 2414 
Principle of justice, abandonment of, 2414 
Prison term, 2414 
Responsibility of members of Parliament, 2414 
Sanctity of human life, 2414 
Drury, Hon. Charles Mills, resignation offer and rejection by Prime Minister, 1891 
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Economic conditions and prospects, 69-71 
Arab nations monopoly in oil industry, 69-70 
Athabasca Tar Sands and Mackenzie River pipeline, 70-71 
Canada-US trade relations, 70 
Commodity price determination, 69; transportation costs, 70 
Energy resources and establishment of Petro-Canada, 69 
Financial Times of Canada editorial, 69 
Oil prices, 69-70, 71 
Energy 
Government policy re Canadian ownership of companies developing oil and gas on crown lands, 
2159-60, 2210 
Excise Tax and Excise bill C-40, 573 
Unlicensed wholesalers, 573 
Federal-provincial relations, dispute re resource revenue taxation, inquiry withdrawn, 660 
Food and Drugs, Narcotic Control and Criminal Code bill S-19, 405-06, 1014-15, 1016, 1037-8 
Application for withdrawal of criminal record, 1038 
Drug control vs gun control, 1015 
Drug subculture, dangers to youth, 1016 
‘Give’, definition of, 1015, 1016 
Parole or pardon, 1038 
Penalty for trafficking, 1015 
Gasoline excise tax, 1112 
Immigration, presence in Canada of Xaviera Hollander and Gerda Munsinger, 1013 
Income Tax bill (No. 1) C-49, 630-4 
Oil industry, 631-2 
Alberta oil royalties, 632 
Natural Resources Transfer Agreements, 632, 633 
Political price determination, 631-2 
Syncrude project, 633-4 
Income Tax bill (No. 2) C-65, 1422 
Alberta royalties on resources, 1422 
Interest and dividends credit for man and wife, 1422 
Income Tax bill (No. 3) C-58, 1931-3, 2326-7, 2328 
Broadcasting, 1932, 2326, 2327, 2328 
Canada-US relations, 1932 
Canada-US treaty negotiations, question of, 1933 
Canadian ownership of and advertising in periodicals, percentage stipulations, 1932 
Canadian publication, definition of, 2326 
MD of Canada, 1933 
Time, 1932 
National Housing bill (No. 1) C-46, 744 
Nuclear reactors, sale by Canada to Argentina, 1975, 2142 
Nuclear reactors, sale by Canada to India, 1859-60, 1869, 1975 
Olympic bill C-63, 1201, 1202 
Regional aspect of Games location, 1201 
Western attitude towards potential deficit, 1201 
Ontario and Quebec Provincial Police, financial compensation by federal government, 568-9, 965-6 
Alberta, 965, 966 
British Columbia, 965 
Federal-provincial negotiations re RCMP, 569, 965 
Newfoundland, request for use of RCMP during labour strike, 965-6 
Option of provinces, 965 
Police forces in metropolitan centers, 966 
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Petroleum Administration bill C-32, 902-06, 907 
Consumer protection, 903 
Control of profits to insure reinvestment in exploration and development, 905-06 
Crude oil prices, 903, 904 
Dwindling of irreplaceable resources, 903 
Elements creating instability and uncertainty in oil exploration, 904-05 
Exchange of energy between US and Canada in certain regions, 905 
Federal-provincial relations and national unity in solving of problems, 903-04 
Political price fixing, 902-06 
Tax on exports to US, 903 
Post Office, strike of Canadian Union of Postal Workers, 1410 
Senate 
Monday evening sittings, question of, 1877-8 
Senate and House of Commons, Salaries and Parliamentary Secretaries bill C-44, 875-8 
Commons members, suggestion for graduated increase on re-election, 875 
Comparison with news editors, entertainers, athletes, etc., 877 
Cost of living index and industrial composite index, 877-8 
Inflationary trends and restraints, 876-7 
Leadership of members of Parliament in crisis of wage demands and of prices, 877 
Press reaction and unjustified reports to proposed salary increases, 876 
Public servants in $60,000 bracket, 876, see 889 
Senators, members of Commons, provincial premiers, comparison of workload and remuneration, 878 
Service to the public, primary importance of, 876 
Suggestion for automatic fixed-dollar salary increase, 875, 876, 878 
Senate and House of Commons, Supplementary Retirement Benefits bill C-81, 2205 
Televising of committee proceedings, 548 
Trade 
Balance of payments, deficit, 877 
Inflationary trends affecting export markets, 877 
Transportation, 70 
United Nations Congress on Crime Prevention, status of Palestinian Liberation Organization as partici- 
pants, 1166 
West Coast Grain Handling Operations bill C-12, 80-81 
Termination date of agreement, 80-81 


Manpower and Immigration Department 


Manpower Division, motion to authorize com to examine and report on estimates for, 400-01, 419-20; 
agreed, 420 
Questions of National Finance Committee, 401 
Responsibilities and functions of Manpower Division, 400-01 
West Germany economic development, report on, 419-20; unemployment and inflation plans re, 419 


Marine safety 


Air and sea rescue, request for location of unit in Newfoundland, 1860 
British Columbia fisheries, 1814-15, 1860 


Maritimes 
See Atlantic provinces and names of individual provinces 
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Marriage Law Exemption (Richard Fritz and Marianne Strass) bill C-1001. Ir, 1233; 2r, 1233-4; ref to com, 
1234; suspension of rule 95, 1234-5; rep without amdt, 1244; 3r, 1251-2, 1257-9; r.a., 1281 


Martin, Hon. Paul, P.C., former Leader of the Government in the Senate (Resigned Oct. 30/74) 
Farewell speech to Parliament on appointment to office of High Commissioner to the United Kingdom, 
207-08 
Tributes, 208-12 


Martland, Hon. Ronald, Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court 
Deputy Administrator of the Government of Canada, 1-2 


Matheson, Hon. Alexander W., the late, former Premier of Prince Edward Island, 1861-3 


McDonald, Hon. A. Hamilton 


Aeronautics bill S-34, 2125 
Anti-Inflation bill (No. 1) C-73, 1580-1 
Food prices, 1587 
Termination clause, constitutionality of, 1580-1 
Appropriation bill No. 2, 1976 C-91, 1986 
Boucher, Hon. William A., the late, 2251 
Canadian economy 
Attack on Inflation - a program of national action, 1326 
Citizenship bill C-20, 2283-4 
Alien ownership of land, Saskatchewan, 2283, 2284 
Powers of Lieutenant Governor in Council, 2283 
Compensation for Former Prisoners of War bill C-92, 2041-2 
Evaders and escapees, 2042 
Three months’ limitation, 2042 
Widows’ allowances, 2042 
Criminal Law Amendment bill (No. 2) C-84, 2427-8 
Defensive attitude of society, 2428 
Deterrent aspect, 2428 
Escapees from Manitoba institution and aftermath of crime, 2428 
“Santa Claus” murders, 2428 
Electoral Boundaries Readjustment (Bruce) bill C-228, 601 
Estimates 
Lockheed long-range patrol aircraft, 1986 
Farm Credit bill C-34, 788-91, 806-07, 863, 864 
Age limit, 788, 789, 807, 863 
Agriculture investments, 790 
Availability of farm land, 806-07 
Capital fund of corporation, 789, 790, 807 
Full-time and part-time farming, 789 
Interest rate, 789, 791 
Loans in relation to mortgage capacity or productivity of real estate, 789, 790-1 
Maximum loan, 788 
Repayment record, 788 
Security, 791 
Statistics on persons involved in farming, 864 
Western farming, 864 
Feeds bill S-10, 158-9 
Felicitations to Madam Speaker and others, 81 
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Fire Losses Replacement Account bill C-18, 338 
Yukon and Northwest Territories, insurable properties and premiums, 338 
Food and Drugs, Narcotic Control and Criminal Code bill S-19, 1019, 1026 
Advertising of drugs by means of give-away, 1019 
‘Give’, definition of, 1019 
Indian Oil and Gas bill C-15, 337-8, 352-3 
Alberta oil, royalties to Indian Bands, 337-8 
Consultation with Indian Bands, 362 
Oil prices and increased revenue from 337-8 
Interparliamentary conferences, delegations to, 1490 
Interparliamentary Advisory Committee to study and rule on, 1490, 1494 
Marine safety, British Columbia fisheries, 1815, 1860 
North Atlantic Assembly, Copenhagen conference, 1489-94 
Armed forces in Europe, 1489-93 
Canadian troops, 1491-2, 1493; newspaper article re, 1493 
Central Europe and Warsaw Pact countries, 1491 
Equipment statistics, various countries, 1490-2; aircraft, Lockheed P-3 Orion, 1492, tanks, 
Leopard and Centurion, 1492, 1494 
Nuclear power, 1490-1 
Reserves, 1494 
US military bases in Spain, 1493 
Canada’s defence policy, 1493 
Canadian delegation, 1490 
Energy resources, protection of, 1492-3 
North Atlantic Assembly, London conference, 342-7 
Canadian delegation, 344 
Canadian troops in Lahr and Baden, and equipment for, 345-6 
Defence of the Western European Union, 348 
Mutual and balanced force reductions, 344-5 
NATO, 342-5 
Oil crisis, 344 
Problems in Cyprus, Greece, Turkey and Middle East, 345 
Replacement of aircraft, 345 
USSR maritime forces, 345 
USSR territorial gains as result of World War II, 342-3 
Prairie Grain Advance Payments bill (No. 1) C-10, 595-7, 621-2 
Corporate farms, partnerships, cooperatives or farming enterprise, 596 
Elevator companies, question of commission for, 596 
Increase in advance payment to $15,000, 595 
Investment of cash advance payments, 622 
Option to deliver on quota system or offboard sales, 596 
Rules of the Senate 
Reference of items to National Finance Committee, 1109 
Televising of committee proceedings, 553-4 
Transportation 
BNA Act provisions re transportation, 2220, 2221, 2333-4 
Two-Price Wheat bill C-19, 1089 
West Coast Grain Handling Operations billl C-12, 81-82 
Basic hourly rate for grain handlers, 82; disparity in labour rates, 82 
Farmers’ payments for grain, 82 
Government intervention in dispute and effects of, 82 
Loss of working days through conciliation delays, 81-82 
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Western Grain Stabilization bill C-41, 1723-6, 1737-8, 1766 
Administration of act, 1725, 1737 
Advisory committee, 1725 
Branch offices, question of, 1737 
Crop insurance, 1737 
Depreciation costs, 1737 
Eligibility to participate, 1724-5 
Instability of agricultural income, 1723 
Payments vs contributions, 1723-4 
Production costs, 1724 
Retirement of farmer or sale of operation, 1724, 1725 
Tax reductions and payments, 1724, 1726 ; 
Voluntary participation in plan, 1724 
Wheat Board bill (No. 2) C-88, 2315-17, 2333 
Advisory committee 
Election of new committee, 2316 
Members, 2315, 2316 
Payments to members, 2316 
Costs of pooling account, 2316 
Malting barley, 2315-16, 2333 
Provision for further pools by order in council, 2317 


McElIman, Hon. Charles 


Broadcasting, appearance of Gerda Munsinger on CBC television program, 1618, 1619 
Crime and violence, 1646-7 

Motion that subject matter be ref to Health, Welfare and Science Committee, 1647 

Terms of reference of proposed committee, question of, 1647 
Criminal Code (commutation of death sentence) bill S-21, 688-92 

Administration of law, objections of sponsor of bill, 688-9 

Clemency recommendation, 688 

Constitutionality of bill, question of, 688 

Federal government process of enacting law, 691-2 

Frederiction meeting of students at University of NB, 690 

Liberal Party convention decision on capital punishment, 689 

Miscarriage of justice, 691 

Moncton meeting of parliamentarians, law enforcement officers and others, 689-90 

Murders of recent date of police officers, 689 

Pre-sentence report, 691 

Responsibility of jury, 690-1 

Royal prerogative of mercy, 690 

Treason and sea piracy, 688 

US judicial system, 691, 692; Canadian Press report published in Saint John Telegraph Journal, 692 
Fergusson, Hon. Muriel McQueen, tribute on occasion of resignation from the Senate, 968 
Food and Drugs, Narcotic Control and Criminal Code bill S-19, 1077 
Forestry, devastation in Eastern Canada by Spruce budworm, 1159-61, 1169-70 

Cost-sharing of insecticide spraying, 1159-60 

Cropping of affected areas, 1161 

Damaging side effects of DDT and other chemicals, 1160 

Federal-responsibility, 1160-1 

Maple and Birch ‘dieback’, 1160 

New Brunswick dependence on forest industry, 1158 

Provincial efforts to combat problem, 1169-70 
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Income tax bill (No. 3) C-58, 1938-46 
Bill C-118 (1965), excerpts from debate on, 1938-9, 1940, 1943 
Broadcasting, 1944 
Bellingham station, 1944-5 
Canadian advertising on US stations, expenditures on, 1944 
Canada-US relations, 1944-5 
Canadian ownership of and advertising in periodicals, percentage stipulations, 1939 
Canadian Periodical Publishers’ Association, letter from, 1944 
‘Dumping’ of textiles in Sherbrooke, Quebec, by American-owned subsidiary, 1942 
O’Leary Royal Commission, excerpt from report, 1939-40 
Statements by 
Hon. Grattan O’Leary, 1939-41 
Hon. Salter Hayden, 1941-2 
Right Hon. John G. Diefenbaker, 1938-9 
Telegraph-Journal, St. John, NB, article re Canada-US border TV war, 1945 
Time Canada and Reader’s Digest, 1938-9, 1942, 1943 
Advertising rates to Canadian advertisers, 1943 
Dumping of cost-free content, 1943 
National Housing bill (No. 1) C-46, 742, 743-4 
Senate business, 1916 
Televising of committee proceedings, 509, 510-11, 512, 513, 543-6 


McGrand, Hon. Fred A. 


Animal Contagious Diseases bill C-28, 1632-3 
Artificial insemination centres, 1632-3 
Compensation for diseased animals, 1632 
Export health certification, 1632, 1633 
Foreign meats arriving in Canadian waters, 1633 
Garbage feeding, 1633 
Maintenance of deadyards and rendering plants, 1632 
Quarantine, 1634 
Transportation and care of animals, 1633 
Tuberculosis, brucellosis, hog cholera, 1632 
Crime and violence, special Senate committee proposed, 916-22 
Abortion, 917 
Anatomy of Human Aggression, by Eric Fromm, 917 
Capital punishment, 917 
Child abuse, 918-19 
Murderers who have suffered parental cruelty, 918 
UK investigations, 918 
Crime and Punishment as ritual of life, excerpt from article by Dr. Carl Menninger, 920 
Enuresis, Fire Setting and Cruelty to Animals: a Triad Predictive of Adult Crime, 919 
Guns, freedom of purchase, 920-1 
Human Aggression, by Dr. Anthony Storr, 917 
‘Jungle made by humans for humans’, 917 
New Zealand, low crime rate, 920 
Penal system failure, 921 
Physical punishment and loss of freedom, 917-18 
Psychopathic Personality, Sociopathic Personality and Character Neurosis, excerpt from address by 
Prof. James MeHorter, 919-20 
Rehabilitation of convicted murderers, 921 
Religious sects in pacifist role, 917 
Society’s ignorance of causes of crime, 921 
Food and Drugs, Narcotic Control and Criminal Code bill S-19, 404-05 
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Quarantine bill S-31, 1778-80 
Cleansing or removal of infested or contaminated conveyance, 1779 
Detention by quarantine officer or permission to proceed, 1779 
Referral of detention order to superior court judge, 1779 
Extension of provisions to include other dangerous diseases, 1779 
Medical examination; 1779-80 


Mellraith, Hon. George J., P.C. 
Anti-Inflation bill (No. 1) C-73, 1577 
Termination clause, 1577 
British North America Acts 1867 to 1975 bill C-3, 1054 
Appointment of senators from NWT and Yukon, 1054 
Residence requirement, 1054 
Canada-United States relations, 228-9 
Canadian Film Industry, academy award to Crawley Films Ltd., of Ottawa, 2003 
Clerk’s Scroll, 1667, 1685 
Criminal Law Amendment bill (No. 2) C-84, 2430, 2433-6, 2439 
Commutations, 2434 
Deterrent aspect, 2434-5 
Excerpt from speech of Opposition leader, 2434 
First degree murder, 2435 
Responsibility of members of Parliament to electors, 2435, 2439 
Farm Credit bill C-34, 880-4, 885 
Motion to amend com rep, 880-2, 883 
Food and Drugs, Narcotic Control and Criminal Code bill S-19, 1011, 1015-16, 1019, 1020, 1021, 1023-5, 
1026, 1027 
Conditional or unconditional pardon, 1023-4 
Drug trials cited, 1024, 1026, 1027 
‘Give’, and ‘traffic’, definition of, 1015, 1020, 1024-5, 1027 
Legal and illegal distribution of drugs, 1020 
Onus of proof for possession or trafficking, 1011 
Penalty, 1015, 1023 
Possession of cannabis, trafficking, importing or exporting, 1023 
Income Tax bill (No. 3) C-58, 1925-9 
Broadcasting, 1928 
Bellingham station, 1928 
Canadian advertising in US market, 1928 
Reciprocal agreements between governments, 1928 
Canadian ownership of and advertising in periodicals, percentage stipulations, 1926, 1927 
Freedom of the press, interference with, 1927 
MD of Canada, 1926 
‘Substantially the same as’, question of interpretation of phrase, 1926-7 
Excerpt from Commons Debates re, 1927 
Time and Reader’s Digest, 1927 
National Capital Region, proposed study by joint committee, 229 
National Housing bill (No. 1) C-46, 742, 743-4 
Forgiveness provision for municipalities, 744 
Housing starts, decrease in, 742 
New homes, mortgage provisions, 743 
Non-profit and cooperative housing, 743 
Rentals, 743 
Sewage treatment grants, 743-4 
Statutory limits for making and insuring loans, 744 
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National Housing bill (No. 2) C-77, 1667-9, 1671, 1672-3 
Assisted home ownership restrictions, 1668 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corp., 1669 
Grants to municipalities, 1669 
Housing target, 1673 
Interest-free loans, 1668 
Investment in public and private residential construction, annual, 1668 
Servicing of land, 1668-9 
Ontario and Quebec Provincial Police, financial compensation by federal government, 963-5 
Coordination and cooperation of various police forces, 964 
Financial obligation of province to pay for provincial force, 964 
Newfoundland, request of use of RCMP during labour problems, 965 
RCMP work in matters under federal jurisdiction, 964-5 
Public Service Employment, Staff Relations, Superannuation, Interpretation bill C-38, 464-5, 466 
Clerk of the Privy Council and Secretary to the Cabinet, 465, 466; responsibilities, 466 
Privy Council functions, 465 
Rules of the Senate 
Committee reports, referral back to com or to Committee of the Whole for reconsideration 883-4 
Precedents cited in excerpts from Senate Journals, 883 
Rules of the Senate, report of Committee on Standing Rules and Orders, 1360-3, 1423, 1424, 1425, 1426, 
1464 
Adoption of report, motion for, 1360 
Forms and proceedings, 1360 
Internal Economy, Budgets and Administration Committee, 1423, 1424, 1426 
Parliamentary reform, 1360 
Powers and duties of committees, 1423-4 
Principle of bill, debating of at second reading, 1361, 1363 
Printing of rules as appendix to current debate, 1361 
‘Question’ or ‘matter’, definition of, 1361, 1363 
Quotations of speeches made in Commons, 1360, 1464 
Standing Rules and Orders Committee, 1424 
Terms of reference of committees, 1361-2 
Unanimous consent, 1362 
Senate business, 221, 222 
Speaker pro tem, 833 
West Coast Ports Operations bill C-56, 730 


Medical care 
Ceiling on federal payments, 2317-18, 2338, 2340-1, 2365, 2367, 2369-70, 2372-3 
Costs (1975), 2369; provincial per capital costs, 2370-1 
Excerpt from speeches of Hon. Mr. MacEachen (1966), 2339-40 
Expenditures, anti-inflation program effect on, 2365 
Federal-provincial conferences, 2342-3, 2367, 2373 
Immigration of physicians, 2367 
New Brunswick refusal to participate in program, 2357 
Nursing homes, 2358-9, 2366, 2374; NB, 2358-9 
Physicians’ fees, 2372 
Provincial percentage increases (1975-76), 2368 
Provincial reactions to legislation, 2341-2 
Provincial responsibilities, 2365 
Psychiatrists and physiotherapists, 2368-9 
Quebec, 2358-9, 2370 
Seat belts vs accidents and medical care, 2367-8 
Statement of Hon. Mr. Macnaughton, 2341 
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Medical care - Concluded 
Statement of Hon. Mr. Robarts (1966), 2339 
Statistics on accidents and medical care, 2368 
Victoria conference of provincial health ministers, 2342 
Speakers: Senators 
Burchill, G. Percival, 2358-9 
Denis, Azellus, 2317-18 
Flynn, Jacques, 2359 
Grosart, Allister, 2359 
Langlois, Leopold, 2359 
Phillips, Orville H., 2357-8 
Smith, G. I., 2338-44 
Sullivan, Joseph A., 2339 
also 
Lalonde, Hon. Marc, Minister of Health and Welfare, 2236-75 


Medical Care bill C-68. Ir, 2307; 2r, 2317-18, 2338-44, 2356-9, 2364-6; bill committed to Committee of the 
Whole, Hon. Alan A. Macnaughton in the Chair, Hon. Marc Lalonde, Minister of Health and 
Welfare, taking part in debate, 2366-75; rep without amdt, 2375; 3r, 2378; r.a., 2450 


Meighen, Rt. Hon. Arthur, the late, question re removal of portrait from Commons corridor, 53, 564 


Members of Parliament and Conflict of Interest, Green Paper on, 373, 573-4, 580, 774, 779-81 


Ref to Legal and Constitutional Affairs Committee, 774 
Question of privilege re, 779-81 


Mexico, communique of Parliamentary delegation to Canada, 1874, 1887-8 


Delegation members, Mexico and Canada, 1887-8 
Economic Rights and Duties of States, Charter of, 1887 
Tour agenda, 1887 

Trade negotiations, 1887 

Two hundred mile economic zone (‘Patrimonial Sea’), 1887 


Mexico, visit of Canadian Parliamentarians, 775-7, 852-3, 930-3 
Agriculture, 931, 932 
Banff School of Advanced Management, visits to other countries, 930-1 
Canadians retired in Mexico, 776-7 
Exchange of cultural exhibitions, 776-7 
Exchange of visits of parliamentarians and businessmen, 932-3 
Housing, 931 
Industrial development, 931, 932 
Influence in international policies, 775 
Joint ministerial meetings, Canada-Mexico, 775 
Political system, 776, 853 
Chamber of Deputies, 776 
Institutional Revolutionary Party and other parties, 776 
President, 776 
Seasonal agricultural workers in Canada, 777 
Standard of living, Canada-Mexico, 775 
Tariff preferences for developing countries, 852 
Tourism, 853, 931-2 
Trade, Canada-Mexico, 776-7. 852-3 
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Women, status of 
Chamber of Deputies, 776 
Equality before law and in all aspects of life, legislation for, 777 
National programs for family planning, etc., 777 
Social improvement, 777 


Speakers: Senators 
Cameron, Donald, 930-3 
Fergusson, Muriel McQueen, 775-7 
Flynn, Jacques, 852-3 


Michaud, Hon. Herve J. 


Criminal Code (commutation of death sentence) bill S-21, 580-1 
Deterrent aspect, 581 
Organized crime society, 581 
Television portrayals of violence, 580-1 
Crop insurance programs, 1622-3 
Maritimes crop insurance, 1622-3 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, 1622 
Spot loss insurance, 1622-3 
Farm Credit bill C-34, 803-05 
Agricultural production, worldwide need, 803-04 
French language literature in regard to legislation, 805 
Full-time and part-time farmers, 803 
Security requirements, 804 
Small farms development, 804-05 
Forestry, devastation in Eastern Canada by Spruce budworm, 1160 
Christmas tree industry, 1169 
Smallholdings and farmers’ woodlots, 1169 
Statistics on NB forestry ownership, 1169 
New Brunswick economic conditions, 1750-4 
Acadian heritage, 1753-4 
Statement of Antonine Maillet, authoress, 1754 
Agricultural problems, 1751 
Agronomy students at Laval and Moncton Universities, 1753 
Inquiry of Senate Agriculture Committee, 1751 
Meeting of Senate Agriculture Committee and results of, 1753 
Prospects for young people in farming profession, 1752 
Statements of Prime Minister and of Agriculture Minister re, 1751 
Bilingualism, lack of, 1752 
Globe and Mail article, ‘NB Credit Unions show different approach of French and English’, 1752 
Improvement project in northeastern NB, Evangeline article re, 1753 
Memramcook Institute as training centre, recommendation re, 1752 
RC clergy declaration in support of northeast area, 1750-1 
Small Farms Development Program 
Farm management consultants, 2079 
Number of loans approved for provinces, 1197-8, 1213 


Migratory bird sanctuaries 
Warden services for sanctuaries in the Maritime provinces, contracts for, 279 
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Ministers of House of Commons taking part in Senate proceedings 


Andras, Hon. Robert K., Minister of Manpower and Immigration 
Unemployment Insurance bill C-69, 1695-1706 

Danson, Hon. Barnett, P.C., Minister of State for Urban Affairs 
National Housing bill (No. 1) C-46, 748-57 
National Housing bill (No. 2) C-77, 1673-81 

Lalonde, Hon. Marc, Minister of Health and Welfare 
Medical Care bill C-68, 2366-75 


Molgat, Hon. Gildas L. 


Electoral Boundaries Readjustment bill C-370, 526-8, 536-7 
Commissions, members and powers of, 526-7, 536-7 
Geographic considerations in establishing constituencies, 527, 536 
Rural and northern constituencies, 527 
Estimates, year ending Mar.31/77, 2190 
Fort-Falls Bridge Authority bill C-367, 851-2 
Agreement between governments of US and Canada for reconstruction of bridge, 851-2 
Date of commencement, 851 
Free trade, an economic consideration for Canada, 1849-52 
Auto pact, 1849 
Communist world contracts, 1850 
Economic blocs, development throughout world, 1850 
Economic Council of Canada report, 1850, 1851 
Imports, competition to Canadian products, 1850 
Multi-national corporations, 1850 
Textile and other manufacturing, problems of, 1851-2 
Inter-Parliamentary Union, Tokyo conference, 234-8 
Arab-Israeli conflict, 236 
Briefing of delegates, 237 
Organizational meetings on energy, iron and steel, education, environment and pollution, 235 
Population trends and economic and social development, 235-6, 237 
Resolutions presented, 235-6 
UN Conference on World Population, 236 
New Brunswick economic conditions, 2033 
Prairie Grain Advance Payments bill (No.2) C-53, 1156-7, 1167-8 
Damp or tough grain, 1156 
Date of coming into force, 1157 
Limitation to wheat, oats and barley, 1167 
Offboard sales, 1156-7 
Provisions re initial price, interest, deliveries, etc., 1156 
Unharvested grain, 1156 
Regulations re attendance of senators, 1934-5 
Travel distance, 1934 
Two-Price Wheat bill C-19, 928 
Bread prices, 928 
Price of wheat for consumption in Canada, 928 
Production costs, 928 
Subsidy to producers and consumers, 928 
Unemployment Insurance bill C-69, 1687-9, 1694-5 
Advance payment, 1688 
Background of unemployment insurance, 1687 
Dependency reduction from 75% to 66 4%, 1694 
Extension of qualifying period, 1688 
Leaving employment voluntarily, 1687 
Overlap between unemployment insurance and other social security measures, 1687, 1694 
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Unemployment Insurance bill C-69 - Concluded 
Persons 65 yrs. and over, 1688, 1694 
Retirement benefit, 1688 
Sharing of costs between employees, employers and government, 1688-9, 1695 
Sick benefits, 1688 
Social insurance number, 1688 
Social security measures, increase in benefits (1971-74), 1694-5 
Termination of claim, 1688 

United Grain Growers Limited bill S-33, 1924-5, 1930 


Molson, Hon. Hartland de M. 


Anti-Inflation bill (No. 1) C-73, 1573-4 
Government expenditures, 1574 
Termination clause, constitutionality of, 1574 
Motion for amdt re, 1574 
Construction industry in Quebec, pardon granted to Dede Desjardins, 1035, 1066 
Criminal Law Amendment bill (No. 2) C-84, 2406, 2436-8, 2444 
Deterrent aspect, 2436 
Organized crime, Montreal, 2436-7 
Policemen, possible attitudes of self-preservation, 2437-8 
Prison reform, 2437 
Prison term, 2438 
Question of privilege re press report, 2406 
Employer-Employee Relations in the Public Service, Special Joint Committee 
Unauthorized release to press of draft report, 1755-6 
Estimates, year ending Mar. 31/77, 2190-1 
Fisheries 
Extension to 200-mile coastal jurisdiction, 2208, 2377 
Rights of MicMac Indians of Cross Point Reserve to fish Atlantic salmon, 2208, 2264 
Gelinas, Hon. Louis-Philippe, the late, 1714 
Immigration, presence in Canada of Xaviera Hollander and Gerda Munsinger, 1007, 1013 
Judges bill C-47, 1042 
Manitoba Indian Brotherhood, meeting with senators, 291 
Martin, Hon. Paul, P.C., resignation from the Senate, 212 
Palestinian Liberation Organization, position taken by Canadian delegation at United Nations meeting, 110, 
137-8 
Parliament Buildings, use of Senate rooms by members of House of Commons and others, 110 
Parole, consideration of changes in present system, 1371 
Prime Minister Trudeau’s visit to Paris, news report re accompanying officials, 161, 180 
Public Works, Langevin Building, costs of renovations under headings of structural, mechanical, decoration 
and communications, 2243 
Rules and Orders Committee 
Appointment of chairman, 577 
Authority to reprint rules, 1537 
Commencement date of amendments contained in report, 1537; order rescinded, new date authorized, 
1720 
Rules of the Senate 
Point of order re motion presented and seconded by senators not present, 944 
Rules of the Senate, report of Committee on Standing Rules and Orders, 1317-18, 1331-6, 1355-64, 1423, 
1424, 1425, 1426, 1464-6 
Absence of senators, 1359 
Adjournment of debate for prolonged period, 1465-6 
Adoption of report, one day’s notice of motion, 1357 
Banking, Trade and Commerce Committee, terms of reference, 1357 
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Molson, Hon. Hartland de M. - Concluded 
Rules of the Senate - Concluded 


Bilingual form of bills originating in Senate, 1357, 1360 
Committee of the Whole, procedure for discussion in, 1362 
Declaration of property qualification, 1359 
Ex officio members of committees, 1358 
Forms and proceedings of the Parliament of Canada, 1356, 1362-3 
Internal Economy, Budgets and Administration Committee, 1357, 1364, 1424, 1464-5 
Joint Committee on Library of Parliament and Other Shared Services, 1359 
Limitation of senator speaking only once in any debate, 1356 
Motion to refer matters to committee, 1357-8, 1363-4 
Motions during debate, 1356 
Motions for which no notice is required (matters of urgent public importance), 1357, 1363 
Oral questions, 1356, 1465 
Organization of committees, 1358 
Powers and duties of committees, 1424 
Preservation of order and decorum in Senate, 1356 
Previous question, 1357 
Principle of bill, debating of at second reading, 1363, 1464-5 
Private bills 
Deposit of bill and fees, 1359 
Substantial amendments, notice of, 1359 
Procedure when Speaker leaves the chamber, 1356 
‘Question’, or ‘matter’, definition of, 1363 
Quorum of committees, 1358, 1465 
Quotations from speeches made in Commons, 1356, 1359, 1360, 1363, 1465 
Recalling of Senate earlier than set forth in motion for adjournment, 1356 
Reports from committees, 1359 
Select committees, 1357 
Senator’s final reply to inquiry on second reading of bill, 1356 
Speaker addressing house, 1357 
Special procedure or practice in committee, approval of Senate for, 1358, 1364 
Time of daily sittings, 1364 
St. Lawrence Islands National Park, government expenditures on, 1549-50, 1588 
Senate and House of Commons Act 
Regulations re attendance of senators and deductions for absence, 951 
Senate and House of Commons, Salaries and Parliamentary Secretaries bill C-44, 874 
Senate business, 482, 484 
Televising of committee proceedings, 509, 512-13 


Money bills 
Senate authority to amend, 1656-9 
See Appropriation bills, 
Estimates. 


Morgentaler, Dr. Henry 
Abortion charges, 1036, 1732, 1742-6, 1767-8 
Admission of facts but denial of guilt, 1745, 1746 
Canadian Institute of Public Opinion, survey results, 1767, 1774 
Excerpts from notes of supreme court judges, 1773 
Jury decision, reversal by court of appeal, 1767-8 
Statement of Past President of Bar Association, 1773-4 
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Motor vehicle tire safety 

Maintaining and enforcing standards, 126 
National tire safety mark, 126, 150 
Regulations, lack of information on, 150-1 
Replacement tires, 125 
Speakers: Senators 

Flynn, Jacques, 2069 

Haig, J. Campbell, 149-51 

Hicks, Henry D., 151-2 

Langlois, Leopold, 2066-8 

Neiman, Joan, 125-6, 152 

Perrault, Raymond J., 150, 151 


Motor Vehicle Tire Safety bill S-8. Ir, 47; 2r, 125-6, 149-52; 3r, 161; Commons amdts, 1048, 2066-8; r.a., 
2096 


Multiculturalism 
Ministry of State, organization and budget, 742, 849, 866 


Narcotics 
Food and Drugs, Narcotic Control and Criminal Code, 300, 354-62, 366-8, 374-5, 382-5, 402-06, 446-54, 
456, 969-71, 983, 1007-11, 1014-21, 1023-33, 1036-8, 1046-9, 1066, 1074-80 
Study of legislation by Senate committee, question re, 316 


National Arts Centre 
Reception for English- and French-speaking artists in Speaker’s Chambers, 2003 


National Capital Region, Special Joint Committee 
Members 
Commons, 1174 
Senate, 1133 
Message from Commons, 1097 
Message to Commons, 1126 
Reports 
First report, Committee quorum, 1237 
Second report, services of advisers and staff, 1914 
Terms of reference, 1097, 1126 


National Commercial Bank of Canada 


Assets of Canadian domestic banks, statistics re, 959-60 
Authorized capital and shares, 935, 960 

Branch offices, 936, 959, 961 

Comparative United States and Canadian banking statistics, 959 
Head office, 935 

Name of bank, possible conflict re, 960, 974 

Pension funds of crown corporations, investment of, 973-4 
Provisional directors and shareholders, background of, 936, 961-2 
Risk financing, 960 

Specialty operations, 936, 960 

Sponsor (Boyd, Stott & McDonald Limited), 936 

Term deposits, 961 

“Wholesale bank’, 936, 973 
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National Commercial Bank - Concluded 
Speakers: Senators 
Everett, Douglas D., 961-2 
Flynn, Jacques, 973-4 
Grosart, Allister, 958-61 
Hays, Harry, 935-6, 974 
Laird, Keith, 1062-3 


National Commercial Bank of Canada (Canadian Commercial and Industrial Bank) bill S-24. 1r, 923; 2r, 
935-6, 958-62, 973-4; ref to com, 974; rep with amdts, 1057, 1062-3; 3r, 1063; r.a., 1281 


National Defence 
Defence spending, remarks by United States Ambassador, report in Globe and Mail, 2122-3 


National Defence and Criminal Code (total abolition of capital punishment) 


Acts deemed traitorous or cowardly exacting death penalty, 834 
Canadian Catholic Conference, statement issued by, 835 
Communication between public and members of Parliament, question of, 895-6 
Crime increase, 835-6 

Montreal kidnappings, 835 

Violation of parole conditions, 836 
Deterrent aspect, 800, 834-5, 840 
Doctrine of atonement, 894 
Government attitude towards total abolition of death sentence, 800 
Law and order, tyrannical use of phrase throughout history, 840-1 
Murder of Chicago boy, 894-5, 896 

Excerpt from autobiography of Nathan Leopold, convicted killer, 895 
Murders of Toronto policemen cited, 800, 801 
National security, 834 
Occupational hazards vs loss of life, 801 
Opinions of prominent lawyers, 894 
Parole or leave of absence records, 801 
Policemen and prison guards, 835 
Quality of mercy, 894 
Rehabilitation, 895 
Royal prerogative of mercy, 894 
Statistics on killings of policemen, 801 
Theology and the Death Penalty, paper issued by Task Force for Abolition of Capital Punishement, 835 
UK Royal Commission on Capital Punishment, conclusion of, 841 
Violence in administration of justice, 835 
Speakers: Senators 

Argue, Hazen, 800-02, 1459 

Beaubien, L.P., 835-6 

Carter, Chesley W., 893 

Greene, John J., 893-6 

Macdonald, John M., 833-5 

O’Leary, M. Grattan, 840-1 


National Defence and Criminal Code (total abolition of capital punishment) bill S-23. Ir, 643; 2r, 800-02, 833-6, 
840-1, 893-6, Order stands, 1168, 1297-8, 1459, 1816-18, 1836, 1848-9 


National Finance, Standing Senate Committee 
Auditor General of Canada, report of Independent Review Committee, question of referral to com, 796 
Authority to publish and distribute report on Manpower Division estimates, 2208 
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National Finance, Standing Senate Committee - Concluded 


Budget for expenditure re study of legislation, 525, 795, 1088, 1337, 2119 
Counsel and staff, engagement of, 351 
Estimates, authority to examine and report on 
Year ending Mar. 31/75, 108 
Supplementary (A), 108 
Supplementary (B), 300 
Supplementary (C), 441-2 
Supplementary (D), 586 
Year ending Mar. 31/76, 555 
Supplementary (A), 1409 
Supplementary (B), 1824 
Year ending Mar. 31/77, 1777 
Supplementary (A), 2178 
Manpower and Immigration Dept., Manpower Division, com authorized to examine and report on, 400-01, 
418-20 
Meetings during adjournment, 2048 
Meetings during Senate sittings, 684, 774, 795, 973 
Members, 96 
Reports 
Estimates 
Year ending Mar. 31/75, 136-7, 189-90 
Supplementary (A), 136-7, 189-90 
Supplementary (B), 349-51, 372 
Supplementary (C), 444 
Supplementary (D), 693-4, 695-702 
Year ending Mar.31/76, 971-3, 983-4, 1054-7, 1082-6 
Supplementary (A), 1549, 1565-70, 1602 
Supplementary (B), 1937, 1948-53, 1966-70 
Year ending Mar. 31/77, 2182-3, 2187-91, 2212-14 
Supplementary (A), 2223, 2234-5 
Supplementary Borrowing Authority bill C-80, rep without amdt, 1649 


National Flag of Canada 
Criminal Code (the National Flag of Canada), 710-11, 714-15, 740 


National Forestry Week, 2076 


National housing (Bill C-46) 
Advisory council, 756 
Building materials tax, 745-6, 747-8 
Forgiveness provisions for municipalities, 744, 747 
Government costs, 746 
Handicapped persons, 753 
Housing starts, decrease in, 742, 744-5, 747, 749 
Indians, 751 
Inspection of projects, 746, 751 
Interest charges, 747 
Mortgage insurance plan, 753, 754, 755 
Newfoundland, deterioriation of buildings after lease expiry, 755-6 
New homes, mortgage provisions, 743 
Non-profit and cooperative housing, 743, 745, 750 
Older homes, 745 
Registered home ownership program, 746, 747 
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National housing (Bill C-46) - Concluded 
Rental housing projects, 743, 746, 754 
Senior citizens, 749, 750 
Sewage treatment plants and trunk storm sewer systems, 744, 747, 756 
Statutory limits for making and insuring loans, 744, 756 
Veterans, 750 
US program for income tax deductions of interest and municipal taxes, 748 
Speakers: Senators 
Buckwold, Sidney L., 747-8, 749, 754, 755 
Carter, Chesley W., 750, 751, 752, 755 
Cook, Eric, 755-6 
Flynn, Jacques, 742, 753, 755, 756 
Grosart, Allister, 744-7. 748, 752, 753, 754, 755, 756, 757 
Hicks, Henry D., 744, 754 
Lamontagne, Maurice, 749, 751 
Manning, Ernest C., 744 
Mcllraith, George, 742, 743-4 
Neiman, Joan, 752-3 
Riley, Daniel, 749 
Williams, Guy, 751 
also 
Danson, Hon. Barnett, Minister of State for Urban Affairs, 748-57 


National Housing bill (No.1) C-46. Ir, 742; 2r, 743-8; bill committed to Committee of the Whole, Senator 
Bourget in the Chair, Minister of State for Urban Affairs Hon. Barnett Danson taking part in 
debate, 748-57; rep without amdt, 757; 3r, 757; r.a., 758 


National housing (Bill C-77) 
Abuses of legislation privileges, 1678 
AHOP, 1673-4, 1676, 1678 
Appraisal of housing costs in various areas, 1678 
Continuity of program and target, 1676 
Cooperatives, 1679 
Costs of program, 1677 
Critical areas of housing, 1674 
Density, 1674 
Design, 1674 
Expenditures of interest reduction grants (1976), 1679 
House price limits, 1676 
Housing standards and construction quality, 1673, 1675, 1676-7 
Inflationary effect of new regulations, question of, 1673 
Land assembly programs of municipalities, 1675 
Loans and grants, 1674 
Low cost medium density housing, $1000 grants to municipalities, 1680 
New Brunswick semi-detached homes under AHOP, 1673-4 
Private funding, 1675 
Refinancing of mortgage, 1676 
Rental accommodation, 1677 
Repayment conditions, five-year clause, 1678 
Servicing of land, 1675 
Single parent family, 1676 
Two-person families, 1674 
Warranty from builder to owner, 1681 
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National housing (Bill C-77) - Concluded 


Speakers: Senators 
Grosart, Allister, 1667, 1671-2, 1677, 1678, 1679-80, 1681 
Macdonald, John M., 1676, 1678, 1679, 1680 
Macnaughton, Alan (Chairman, Committee of the Whole), 1673-81 
Mcllraith, George, 1667-9, 1671,:1672-3 
Perrault, Raymond J., 1667, 1671 
Phillips, Orville H., 1669-71, 1675, 1676 
Williams, Guy, 1678 
also 
Danson, Hon. Barnett, Minister of State for Urban Affairs, 1673-81 


National Housing bill (No.2) C-77. Ir, 1667; 2r, 1667-73; bill committed to Committee of the Whole, Senator 
Macnaughton in the Chair, Minister of Urban Affairs Hon. Barnett Danson taking part in 
debate, 1673-81; rep without amdt, 1681; 3r, 1681; r.a., 1712 


National lottery, proposed incorporation of Loto-Canada, 2103-04, 2110-11, 2160-3, 2168-9, 2191 

Excerpt from speeches or statements re, 2160 
Excerpt from speech of Treasury Board President, 2162-3 
Gullibility of the poor in relation to lotteries, 2162, 2169 
Method of authorization for, 2103-04, 2110-11, 2160-3, 2168-9 
Policy of government in fiscal matters, departure from, 2162 
Regressive taxation, 2162, 2169 
Religious attitudes towards gambling, 2169 
Speakers: Senators 

Flynn, Jacques, 2161 

Forsey, Eugene A., 2103-04, 2110-11, 2160-2, 2163 

Grosart, Allister, 2163 

Hicks, Henry D., 2168-9 

Perrault, Raymond J., 2161, 2162-3 

Rowe, Frederick William, 2169 


National Museums 
Storage of Canadiana, 2209 
Artisanship of John D. Howe, 2217 


National Press Gallery 
Invitation to reception issued to members of Parliament, question, 61-62 


National unity 


National interests and unity, 28-30 
TV program ‘Les Beaux Dimanches’, separatist tendencies, 1127-8 


Natural resources 


Resource development, 38 
See Energy resources 


Neiman, Hon. Joan 
Address in reply to Speech from the Throne, 14-18 
Capital punishment, expiration of trial period of partial abolition, 1656, 1716 
Criminal Code (Commutation of death sentence) bill S-21, 937-40, m that subject matter be ref to Legal 
and Constitutional Affairs Committee, 940-1 
Cabinet decisions re commutation of death sentence, 940 
Petition of Right Act, 939 
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Neiman, Hon. Joan - Concluded 


Criminal Code bill S-21 - Concluded 
Remission Service of Justice Dept., Fauteux Commission on, excerpt from report, 937 
Responsibility of judge and jury, 940 
Royal prerogative, 937-40 
Statistics on death sentences, 940 
Statutory power of clemency, 937-8 
Treatise on the Laws, Privileges, Proceedings and Usages of Parliament, excerpt from, 938-9 
Criminal Law Amendment bill (No.1) C-71, 1898, 1907 
Criminal Law Amendment bill (No.2) C-84, 2421-3 
Challenge to identify violent and anti-social behaviour, 2421 
Disparities in treatment of accused persons, 2422 
Excerpt from proceedings of Commons Justice and Legal Affairs Committee, 2423 
Parole, 2423 
Prison term, 2423 
Professional criminals, resources of, 2422 
Toronto Sun article re sex offender, 2421-2 
Economic conditions, 15-16 
Employer-Employee Relations in the Public Service, Special Joint Committee 
First report, 255 
Food and Drugs, Narcotic Control and Criminal Code bill S-19, 354-8, 456, 1017-18, 1076-7 
Cannabis, 354-6, 357-8 
Convictions for possession of, 355-6, 1017-18 
Effects of, 357 
Research on, 357 
Drugs and alcohol, use by teenagers, 355-6 
LeDain Commission, 354 
Search by police, authority for, 356 
‘Sell’, ‘traffic’, ‘give’, definition of, 1017-18 
Government expenditures, 16 
Inflation, 15-16 
Law reform, 16-17; family law, 16-17; abortions, 17 
Motor Vehicle Tire Safety bill S-8, 125-6 
Maintaining and enforcing of standards, 126 
Replacement tires, 125 
National Housing bill (No.1) C-46, 752-3 
Handicapped persons, 753 
Senior citizens, 753 
Native people, 17 
Oil crisis, 15 
Parliamentary reform, 17 
St. Lawrence Ports Operations bill C-59, 820 
Social security, 16 
Status of women, 16-17 
Televising of committee proceedings, 547 
Transportation, 16 


New Brunswick 
Bay of Fundy power potential, 112 
Bilingualism 
Agricultural representatives, 121-2 
Globe and Mail article, ‘NB Credit Unions show different approach of French and English’, 1752 
Court of Appeal decision re K.C. Irving, Ltd., 1023, 1045-6 
Economic conditions, 1750-4, 1817-20, 1821, 1854-5, 2009-13, 2015-18, 2033 
Ferries operating between Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick, possible increase in fares, 1815 
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New Brunswick - Concluded 


Forestry, devastation by Spruce budworm, 1158-63, 1169-70, 1218-20, 1230-2, 1816 
Kent County, report of Agriculture Committee, 2308, 2334 

Lumber industry, effect of inflation on, 122 

Saint John, increase in bus fares, 1815-16 

Storm damage, possibility of federal aid, 1720-1, 1729-30 


New Brunswick economic conditions, 1750-4, 1817-20, 1821, 1854-5, 2009-13, 2015-18, 2033 


Acadian heritage, 1753-4, 2009-12, 2016-17 
Acadian Village, 2012 
Statement of Antonine Maillet, authoress, 1754 
Advertisement of Regional Economic Expansion Dept. entitled The New Approach, 2012 
Agricultural problems, 1751, 1818, 2009-10 
Agronomy students at Laval and Moncton Universities, 1753 
Meeting of Senate Agricultural Committee and results of, 1751, 1753 
Prospects for young people in farming profession, 1752 
Statements of Prime Minister and of Agriculture Minister re, 1751 
Artists and musicians from NB, 2018 
Bilingualism, lack of, 1752 
Globe and Mail article, ‘NB Credit Unions show different approach of French and English’, 1752 
Fisheries, 1818-19 
Gloucester County, 2012 
Highways, Route 11, 2012 
Improvement project in northeastern NB, Evangeline article re, 1753 
Infrastructural works, government expenditures on, 1818 
Memramcook Institute as training centre, recommendation re, 1752 
Mineral resources, 2019 
Mining, 1819 
New Brunswick Psychological Association, letter to Premier of NB., copy to Prime Minister, 2010-11 
Nuclear power plant, change of site, 1817 
Relocation of workers, 2011 
RC clergy declaration in support of northeast area, 1750-1 
Recommendation re farmlands, 1751 
Saint John Telegraph- Journal article re Northeast New Brunswick, 2012 
Shipping, 1820 
Social equality program, 2017-18 
Tourism, 1819 
Transportation, 1819 
Unemployment, 1820 
Speakers: Senators 
Fournier, Michel, 1817-20 
Michaud, Herve J., 1750-4 
Molgat, Gildas L., 2033 
Riley, Daniel, 2009-13 
Robichaud, Louis-J., 2015-18 


Newfoundland and Labrador 
Anniversary of entry into Confederation, 139 
CNR services in Newfoundland, 1868, 1903 
Come-By-Chance refinery, financial assistance for, 1826-7, 1860 
Curling, congratulations to Newfoundland Rink on winning of Canadian Men’s Championship, 1889 
Education and Culture in Newfoundland, by Hon. Frederick William Rowe, 2308-09 
Fisheries, ice conditions, 117; foreign fishermen inside limit, 117 
Judges, 1005, 1040-3, 1051-3, 1066, 1080, 1095 
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Newfoundland and Labrador - Concluded 


Marine safety, request for location of air and searescue units in Newfoundland, 1860 
Offshore gas and oil, negotiations between federal government and producing provinces, 2070, 2142 
RCMP, request for use of during labour strike, 965-6 
Trans-Canada highway, maintenance cost subsidies, 1903, 1922 
Transportation 

Air Canada service St. John’s-Ottawa, 506-08 

Inter-city passenger routes, Canadian Press article re, 139-40 

North Sydney-Cape Breton-Port aux Basques, 139 

Passenger trains, eastern Canada, 52, 140 

Strait of Belle Isle, 64 

Trans-Canada Highway, 63-64 


Newspapers, periodicals, speeches, interviews, etc., excerpts from 
Abortion, article in Status of Women News, 120-1 
Anatomy of Human Aggression, 917, 1289 
Articles on Senate by Senator Rowe, press account of, question of privilege, 480 
Autobiography of Nathan Leopold, convicted killer, 895 
Business Corporations Law for Canada, report of Task Force, 490 
Canadian armed forces in Europe, article re, 1493 
Canadian Pacific: A Brief History, by J. L. McDougall, 40-41 
Canadian Pacific Railway - A Century of Corporate Welfare, by Robert Chodos, 38-39, 40 
Canadian Press 
Article entitled “Senior civil servants bitter over Ottawa’s wage example”, 1351 
Article quoting statement of Hon. Mr. Pepin, 1576 
Article re CNR estimates and plans, 139-40 
Report of statements made by Leader of the Government re matter concerning Senator Giguere, 
1395-7 
Canadian Transportation and Distribution, statement by Transport Minister re transportation policy, 42-43 
Capital punishment, statement issued by Canadian Catholic Conference, 835 
Communications: Some Federal Proposals, 850 
Crime Against Internationally Protected Persons: Prevention and Punishment - an Analysis of the UN 
Convention, 1769 
Crime and Punishment as Ritual of Life, excerpt from article by Dr. Carl Menningers, 920 
Criminal Law Amendment bill (No. 2) C-84, question of privilege re newspaper article, 2406 
Drug epidemic, excerpt from Healthways Magazine, 374 
Economic prospects, excerpts from speeches by Minister of Finance and by Senator Lamontagne, 168-9 
Education and Culture in Newfoundland, by Hon. Frederick William Rowe, 2308-09 
Energy Policy for Canada - Phase I, Vol. I, Analysis, 1216 
Equal rights, statement of Helvi Sipila, UN Assistant Secretary General for Social Development and 
Humanitarian Affairs, 836, 896 
Excerpts from Prime Minister’s speeches re anti-inflation legislation, 1454-5 
Financial Post: Transportation costs, 43 
Financial Times: ‘Canada left out - Crucial oil meeting next month’, 605 
Financial Times survey re percentages of wage settlements, 2105 
Globe and Mail: 
Attack on Inflation - a program of national action, article by Prof. J. D. Morton re constitutional 
problems of White Paper, 1320 
Canadian Defence spending, remarks by United States Ambassador, 2122-3 
Canadian Pacific Railway, article re, 43, 44 
Equal opportunities for women, article re, 187 
Price controls, 1323 
Regulations and other Statutory Instruments Committee Chairman Senator Forsey, article re, 794-5 
Sarnia-Montreal pipeline, statement by President of Interprovincial Pipelines, 112 
Senate reform, statements by Prime Minister, 32 
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Newspapers, periodicals, speeches, interviews, etc., - Continued 


Globe and Mail - Concluded 
Time magazine, article by J. Carruthers re, 582-3 
Whittling Down a Freedom, editorial re, 582, 641-2 

Government expenditures, effect on inflation, excerpt from report of Canadian Economic Policy Committee, 
1056 

Helsinki Declaration, statements by leaders of various nations re, 1758 

Housing, excerpt from speech by Hon. Mr. Danson, 1457 

Income Security for Canadians, White Paper on, 250 

Inequalities between men and women, UN publication re, 838 

La Presse report of alleged statement re CBC by Senator Lamontagne, 1165-6 

Leading Cases in Constitutional Law, excerpt from decision in ‘Edinburgh and Dalkeith Railway Company 
v. Wauchope’, 391 

Managing the Future: Conference on Anticipatory Institutions, 1171, 1221 

May’s Parliamentary Practice, ‘Queen’s Consent to Bills’, 566 

Ministry of State for Science and Technology, paper re National Research Council functions, 114 

Modern Senate of Canada, The, excerpt re Minister explaining bills in the Senate, 218 

National Flag, speech by Governor General on initial raising of, 710 

National Research Council, financial assistance for, excerpt from paper of Ministry of State for Science and 
Technology, 114 

Newspapers featuring articles on Helsinki Conference, 1757, 1759-60 

Newsweek article on drug control, 1451 

Nobel Peace Prize winner, refusal of USSR to permit acceptance of award, letter from Senator Forsey re, 
1761 

Ottawa Citizen article titled ‘Carpets escape the axe’, 1585 

Ottawa Journal article re comments of President of Time Canada before Banking, Trade and Commerce 
Committee, 2140 

Ottawa Journal article re Nova Scotia storm damage, 1766 

Palestinian Liberation Organization, attendance at UN General Assembly, statement re position taken by 
Canadian delegation, 110, 137-8 

Peking Review article on USSR disregard of agreements, 1760 

Police Costs - Where are all those Millions?, booklet issued by Quebec Justice Dept., 538 

Poverty in Canada, report of Senate Special Committee, updated, 282 

Pricing of Crude Oil: Economic and Strategic Guidelines for International Energy Policy by Taki Rifai, 618 

Prime Minister’s speeches re government policies on controls, 1443 

Psychopathic personality, sociopathic personality and character neurosis, excerpt from address by Prof. 
James MeHorter, 919-20 

Regional development incentives, Halifax-Chronicle Herald article re, 1620 

Remission Service, excerpt from report of Fauteux Commission, 935 

Science policy, excerpts from speeches of and letters from Prime Minister and from Deputy Secretary of 
Cabinet re Institute for Research on Public Policy, 296-7, 1171-2, 1221 

Secondary industry trade policies, Separatist leader’s comments re government attitude, 978 

Social Security in Canada, Working Paper on, 250 

Song of Equality for International Women’s Year, by Jacqueline Lemay, 673 

Status of women, Le Devoir editorial re, 1103 

Textile industry, Gazette articles re, 781-2 

Theology and the Death Penalty, paper issued by Task Force for Abolition of Capital Punishment, 835 

Tidal power, Bay of Fundy, excerpt from paper by George Baker, P.Eng., 112-13 

Toronto Globe and Mail article ‘The Brutal Reality of Brezhnev’s Policy’, 1759 

Treatise on the Laws, Privileges, Proceedings and Usages of Parliament, 938-9 

Unemployment in Victoriaville clothing industry, Le Devoir article re, 844 

US judicial system, Canadian Press report in Saint John Telegraph Journal, 692 

US Police: A New Image?, excerpt from Christian Science Monitor, 1254-5 
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Newspapers, periodicals, speeches, interviews, etc., - Concluded 


Wage and price controls, US publication by C. J. Grayson, Chairman of Prices Commission re unsatisfact- 
ory results of, 1351 

Wall Street Journal article by Claire Boothe Luce re permissive society, 1290-1 

Whatever Became of Sin?, by Carl Menninger, 1291 

“Why Not’ campaign, comments of Hon. Marc Lalonde, women MPs and others, 672-3 


Norrie, Hon. Margaret 
Abortion, 120-1 
Priorities for Government Action, 121 
Address in reply to Speech from the Throne, 120-2 
Air Canada service Ottawa-Halifax, question of privilege, 1479-80 
Animal Contagious Diseases bill C-28, 1632-3 
Bilingualism, agricultural representatives, New Brunswick, 121-2 
Compensation for Former Prisoners of War bill C-92, 2039 
Crime and violence, 1252-5 
Basic principles for prevention of crime, 1253 
Statement of Henry Fielding, founder of crime prevention organization, 1253 
Netherlands crime reform, 1253-4 
Communication between prisoners and personnel, 1254 
‘Land Without Prisons’, Newsweek article, 1253 
Penal system, 1253 
Prison population, comparisons, 1253-4 
Rehabilitation, 1253 
US Police: A New Image?, excerpt from Christian Science Monitor, 1254-5 
Youth training, 1253 
Farm Credit bill C-34, 863-4 
Age limit, 863 
Maritime farmers, problems of, 863-4 
Feed grains, assistance to Atlantic provinces, 1035 
Feeds bill S-10, 161-2 
Felicitations to Madam Speaker and others, 120 
Fergusson, Hon. Muriel McQueen, tribute on occasion of resignation from the Senate, 968 
Habitat, United Nations Conference on Human Settlements, report of Canadian National Committee, 
2099-2102 
Halifax Relief Commission Pension Continuation bill C-78, 1717-18 
Background of Commission formed after Halifax explosion, 1717-18 
Pensions and allowances paid to widows and disabled persons, 1718 
Transfer of responsibilities and assets to Canadian Pension Commission, 1718 
Inflation, 121-2 
Beef industry and prices, 122 
Supply of goods and services, 121 
International Women’s Year, 836-8 
Abortion law, 837, 838 
Asia and Africa, male domination, 837 
Inequality of wages for men and women in Canada, 838 
Statement of Helvi Sipila, UN Assist. Sect. General for Social. Development and Humanitarian Affairs, 
836 
UN Charter, 836 
Women’s responsibility in economics, social and cultural development, worldwide friendly relations and 
cooperation, 836 
Women’s wages in Italy, 837 
Televising of committee proceedings, 550 
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Norrie, Hon. Margaret - Concluded 
Transportation 
BNA Act as it pertains to transportation, 2211-12 
Atlantic provinces, 2211-12 

Halifax container pier, 2212 
Halifax and Saint John, ‘Gateway to Eastern North America’, 2211-12 
Passenger rail service, 2212 
Sea-Wings cargo business, 2212 

Unemployment Insurance bill C-69, 1703 


North Atlantic Assembly, Copenhagen conference, 1489-94, 1513-16, 1726-8 


Armed forces in Europe, 1489-93, 1494, 1726, 1727 
Canadian troops, 1491-2, 1493; newspaper article re, 1493 
Central Europe and Warsaw Pact countries, 1491 
Equipment statistics, various countries, 1490-2; aircraft, Lockheed P-3 Orion, 1492, tanks, Leopard and 
Centurion, 1491, 1492, 1494 
Nuclear power, 1490-1 
Reserves, 1492, 1494 
US military bases in Spain, 1493 
Canada’s role in NATO, 1490, 1727-8 
Canada’s community of interests, 1727-8 
Senate representation, 1490 
Defence policy, 1493, 1726, 1727 
Canada’s contribution, 1727 
Education, Cultural Affairs and Information Committee, 1515, 1517 
Energy resources, protection of, 1492-3 
Helsinki Agreement, 1515 
Interparliamentary advisory Council and sub-committee, 1493-4 
Political Committee, 1514 
Recommendations and Resolutions adopted at Copenhagen Session, 1514-15, 1517-23 
Challenges of Modern Society Committee, 1520 
Eastern Mediterranean, 1515, 1518, 1522-3 
East-West relations, 1515, 1519 
Economic aid to Portugal, Greece and Turkey, 1520 
Energy supplies within the Atlantic Alliance, 1521 
Eurogroup activities, 1521 
International Policy for raw materials, 1523 
Middle East, 1514, 1522 
National economic policies, 1517 
National energy policies, 1521 
Nuclear energy, 1523 
Portugal, 1514, 1522 
Rationalization of defence resources within Alliance, 1518-19 
Restructuring of NATO forces, 1517-18 
Science Committee budget, 1519-20 
Spain, 1514, 1522 
United States arms embargo on Turkey, 1521-2 
World economic order, 1520 
World monetary reform, 1520-1 
Soviet Union, armed forces and equipment, 1515-16 
Warsaw Pact, 1727-8 
Speakers: Senators 
Carter, Chesley W., 1494 
Grosart, Allister, 1493-4 
Lafond, Paul, 1726-7 
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North Atlantic Assembly, Copenhagen conference - Concluded 
Speakers: Senators - Concluded 
McDonald, A. Hamilton, 1489-94 
Perrault, Raymond J., 1727-8 
Yuzyk, Paul, 1514-16 


North Atlantic Assembly, London conference, 342-7, 362-5, 456-9 
Canadian delegation, 344, 364-5 
Canadian troops in Lahr and Baden, and equipment for, 345-6 
Defence of Western European Union, 345 
Economic Committee discussions, 457-8 
Defence budgets, 457 
Energy supplies, 457, 458 
Inflation, 457 
Recommendations, 457 
Education, cultural affairs and communications, 362 
Mutual and balanced force reductions, 344-5 
NATO, 342-7, 362 
Information service, 364 
Oil crisis, 344 
Political differences, 362 
Problems in Cyprus, Greece, Turkey and Middle East, 345 
Replacement of aircraft, 345 
Security and cooperation in Europe, 362-3 
Ukrainian historian Valentyne Moroz, confined in Vladimir prison, 363-4 
US amendment to trade bill, 363 
USSR, 342-3, 345, 363-4, 458 
Economic conditions and trade prospects, 458 
Maritime forces, 345 
Territorial gains as result of World War II, 342-3 
Treatment of dissidents, 363-4 
‘Speakers: Senators 
Lafond, Paul C., 456-9 
McDonald, A. Hamilton, 342-7 
Yuzyk, Paul, 362-5 


North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
See North Atlantic Assembly, 342-7, 362-5, 456-9 


Northern Canada Power Commission 


Commission members, functions and jurisdiction, 808, 813, 814 
Construction of transmission network, 808 
Employment of native people, 808 
Expenditures over $50,000, approval of Governor in Council for, 814, 815 
Financial records and procedures, maintenance of, 809 
Lack of authority of Yukon and NWT councils, 814 
Meetings of Commission, 840, 851 
Operating budget, 808, 809 
Ownership of northern generating power, 808 
Power rates, 814 
Speakers: Senators 
Bourget, Maurice, 807-09, 814-15 
Choquette, Lionel, 813-14 
Connolly, John J., 840, 851 
Smith, Donald, 815 
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Northern Canada Power Commission bill C-13. 1r, 795; 2r, 807-09, 813-15; ref to com, 815; rep with amdts, 
840, 851: 3r, 855: Commons concurrence in Senate amdts, 1005; r.a., 1095 


Northland Bank bill C-1002. 11, 1524; 2r, 1598-1600; ref to com, 1600; suspension of rule 95, 1601; rep without 
amdt 16024 3r 1Olos rare le 12 


Northwest Territories 
Appointment of senators to represent Territories, 1005, 1054, 1060-2, 1081, 1095 
Fire losses replacement account, 325, 338, 353, 366, 397 
Northern Canada Power Commission, 807-09, 814-16, 840, 855, 1005, 1095 
Northwest Territories representation in Commons, 583, 594-5, 622-3, 642, 656 
Senate appointment, question, 1772 


Northwest Territories representation 

Boundaries of constituency, 594-5 
BNA Act, amdt re NWT representation, 622 
Chairman of Commission, terms of appt., 623 
Indians and Eskimos, voting franchise, 622 
Neo-colonialism in respect of Territories, 623 
Population statistics, 595 
Speakers: Senators 

Grosart, Allister, 622-3 

Prowse, J. Harper, 594-5 


Northwest Territories Representation bill C-51. Ir, 583; 2r, 594-5, 622-3; 3r, 642; r.a., 656 


Nova Scotia 
Cape Breton coal mines, operating losses, 176; DEVCO, 176 
Destruction of forests and residential property by fire, 2178-9 
Halifax Relief Commission pension continuation, 1714, 1717-18, 1721-3 
National Defence cutbacks as result of anti-inflation program, 1683, 1716 
Springhill fire disaster, possibility of federal aid, 1241-2 
Steel industry, Cansteel study of Atlantic rim, 176 
Storm damage, 135-6, 1765-6 


Nuclear reactors, sale by Canada to India and to Argentina, 1859-60, 1869, 1975, 2142 


Ocean dumping control 
Alternate disposal in controls of dumping, 1050 
Appeal agency, 1050-1 
Conference on Law of the Sea, Geneva, 1050 
Courts of criminal jurisdiction, 1040 
Deliberate or accidental dumping, 1051 
Detainment, seizure or forfeiture of ships and aircraft, 1039-40 
Dumping by aircraft over land, 1040 
Exceptional circumstances involving safety of human life, 1039 
Federal-provincial consultation, 1050 
London Convention on ocean dumping control, 1038-9, 1050 
Ontario, pollution of lakes and rivers, 1050 
Oslo Convention, 1039 
Penalties for contravention of act, 1039 
Permits for dumping, 1039, 1050 
Times, rates of disposal, etc., compatible with protection of marine environment, 1039 
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Ocean dumping control - Concluded 
Speakers: Senators 
Belisle, Rheal, 1049-51 
Connolly, John J., 1040 
Macnaughton Alan A., 1038-40, 1051 


Ocean Dumping Control bill C-37. 1r, 1005; 2r, 1038-40, 1049-51; ref to com, 1051; rep without amdt, 1088; 
3r, 1088; r.a., 1096 


Official languages 
Implementation of resolution re, report to Parliament tabled, 289-90 
Language rights of air pilots in Quebec, 2344-8, 2378-86 
Quebec official language, 54-58, 829, 912 
Report of Commissioner for fiscal year ended Mar. 31/74, tabled, 757 
Report of Commissioner for fiscal year ended Mar. 31/75, tabled, 2003 
See Bilingualism and biculturalism 


Official languages 
Motion that Senate support language rights of air pilots in Quebec (Hon. Maurice Lamontagne), 2344-8, 
2378-86 

Speakers: Senators 
Flynn, Jacques, 2344, 2345, 2348, 2378-81 
Lamontagne, Maurice, 2344-6 
Langlois, Leopold, 2381-6 
Perrault, Raymond J., 2386 
Walker, David, 2346-8 


Oil 
Income tax, 583, 606-14, 616-21, 627-40, 645-56 
Indian oil and gas, 325, 337-8, 351-3, 402, 426, 467 
International conference of oil-producing and oil-consuming countries, 605-06, 744-5 
See Energy resources 


Old age security 

Absence from Canada, 1103 
Calculation of income, 1102 
Discrimination reflecting on Bill of Rights, 1124 
Federal-provincial responsibilities in social security, 1101 
Guaranteed income supplement, 1101-02 
Inflation and cost of living, 1123 
Joint application, 1124, 1125 
Married or common-law status, 1124, 1125 
Means test, 1102 
Overpayments, 1103 
Statistics on recipients and benefits, 1123-4 
Suspension of allowance, 1102 
Termination of allowance upon husband’s death, 1124, 1125 
Universality vs selectivity, 1025 
White Paper on Income Security for Canadians, 1101 
Working Paper on Social Security in Canada, 1101 
Speakers: Senators 

Carter, Chesley W., 1101-03, 1125-6 

Choquette, Lionel, 1126 


Phillips, Orville H., 1123-5 
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Old Age Security, Old Age Assistance bill C-62. Ir, 1087; 2r, 1101-03, 1123-6; 3r, 1126; r.a., 1134 


O’Leary, Hon. M. Grattan (Deceased Apr. 7/76) 


Address in reply to Speech from the Throne, 48-51 
Alberta-British Columbia Boundary bill S-13, 223-4 
Boundary Commission, composition of, 223-4 
Cultural Property Export and Import bill C-33, 768-70 
Book of Kells, Ireland, 770 
Bureaucracy in discretionary powers of minister, 768 
Canadian identity and nationalism, 769 
Freedoms of thought and action, elimination of in over-protection by government, 768, 770 
Preservation of muniments, excerpt from statement of Hon. Joseph Howe, 770 
European Parliament, 316-19 
Canada-US relations, 317-19 
Finished products, export of, 317 
Treaty of Rome, 316, 317 
Felicitations to Madam Speaker and others, 58 
National Defence and Criminal Code (total abolition of capital punishment) bill S-23, 840-1 
Deterrent aspect, 840 
Law and order, tyrannical use of phrase throughout history, 840-1 
UK Royal Commission on Capital Punishment, conclusion of, 841 
Representation bill C-36, 435-6 
Increase in parliamentary representatives, executives and assistants, opposition to, 435-6 
Salary increases of members, 436 
Senate reform, 49-51 
Appointments, 50-51 
Committees, 50 
Initiation of bills, 49 
Investigation of provincial rights, 49-50 
Suspensive veto, 49 
Tributes, 2034-6 
United Nations Peacekeeping Force, pension benefits for dependants of Canadian soldier killed in Cyprus, 
760, 768 


Olympic bill C-63. 1r, 1174; 2r, 1188-90, 1198-1205; ref to com, 1205; rep without amdt, 1211; 3r, 1211; ra., 
1281 


Olympics 
Coin-selling program to include gold coins, 1188-9 
Cost according to market price of gold, 1189 
Deficit forecast, 1199, 1200, 1201, 1203 
Expenditures, inflationary trend, 1204 
Federal government responsibility for Games, 1199-1201 
Gold content of coins, 1204-05 
Statement of Postmaster General, 1204-05 
Gold requirements for program, 1198 
Limit on coins to be issued, 1189 
Location of Games, regional and national aspects, 1201-03 
Lottery receipts, 1188 
Minister’s statement re possible withdrawal of Bill C-63, 1202, 1204-05 
Permanent assets from capital investments, 1203 
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Olympics - Concluded 
Profit potential from sale of gold coins, 1199 
Programs of government assistance for Games, 1189-90, 1199 
Security costs, 1199 
Trade marks and copyrights, 1189 


Western Canada attitude towards expenditures undertaken for Games, 1201-02 


Western Canada projects sponsored by federal government, 1202 
Speakers: Senators 


Argue, Hazen, 1201-02 

Asselin, Martial, 1200-01 

Deschatelets, Jean-Paul, 1188-90, 1198, 1204-05 
Flynn Jacques, 1203-04 

Langlois, Leopold, 1202-03 

Macdonald, John M., 1198-1200 

Manning, Ernest C., 1201, 1202 


Olympic Games, flame ceremony on Parliament Hill, 2419 


Ontario 


Corporations Act, 493, 495, 496 
Legal profession statistics, 625 
Police force, claim for compensation for maintenance, 501-3, 568 


Costs of administration of force, 568 
Financial implications of RCMP provincial operations, 501, 502 
RCMP contracts, letter from Solicitor General re, 503 


Pollution of lakes and rivers, 1050 


Ontario and Quebec Provincial Police 
Motion that matter of compensation by federal government be referred to Legal and Constitutional Affairs 


Committee, 954-5, 962-6, agreed, 966 
Advantages to contracting provinces in use of RCMP, 962-3 
Alberta, 965, 966 
British Columbia, 965 
Coordination and cooperation of various police forces, 964 
Cost-sharing formula, 955 
Federal-provincial negotiations re RCMP, 963, 965 
Financial obligation of province to pay for provincial force, 964 
Newfoundland, request for use of RCMP during labour strike, 965-6 
Option of provinces, 965 
Police forces in metropolitan centers, 966 
RCMP operations in Ontario and Quebec, 963; in other provinces, 954 
RCMP work in matters under federal jurisdiction, 964-5 
Subsidizing by Ontario and Quebec and other provinces, 955 


Speakers: Senators 


Carter, Chesley W., 966 
Grosart, Allister, 964 
Manning, Ernest C., 965-6 
Mcllraith, George, 963-5 
Perrault, Raymond J., 962-3 


See Quebec Provincial Police 
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Opening of First Session of Thirtieth Parliament 
Communications from Governor General’s Secretary, 1, 2 
Speech from the Throne, 2-7 
See Address in reply to Speech from the Throne 


Orders in Council dealing with prerogatives of Prime Minister, 1349, 1355 


Ouellet, Hon. Andre, Minister of Consumer and Corporate Affairs 
Announcement of resignation because of pending contempt of court appeal, 1890-3, 1920-3 


Pacific Western Airlines, possible move of head office to Calgary, 1824-5, 1859, 2376, 2444 


Palestinian Liberation Organization, status as participants at United Nations Congress on Crime Prevention and 
position taken by Canadian delegation, 137-8, 1238, 1242-4, 1248-9 
Current discord at international conferences, 1238 
Resolution adopted by General Assembly inviting PLO to attend Congress, 1238 
Statement of Secretary of State for External Affairs re government decision to request postponement of 
meeting, 1248-9 


Parliament 
Sessions of Parliament, legislative program, 1902-03 


Parliamentary immunity 


Question of privilege, 1398-1403 
Statement by Leader of the Government, 1409 


Parliamentary reform, 17, 28-29 


Conflict of interest, 28, 153, 163, 373, 573-4, 580, 774, 779-81 
Senate reform, 32, 49-53, 62-63, 74-75, 184 


Parliamentary secretaries 
Senate and House of Commons, Salaries and Parliamentary Secretaries, 847, 856-61, 868-80, 889, 899 


Parliament Buildings 
Centre Block, inaccuracies in commercial use of pictures of, 1765, 1777 
East Block accommodation, 2185 
Advisory Commission on Parliamentary Accommodation, 2185 
Letter from Commons Speaker to Prime Minister, tabled, 2185 
East Block, cost of proposed renovations, and preservation of Privy Council Chamber, 241, 279 
East Block, Senate use of rooms, proposal, 110 
Identity cards for senators, 179-80 
Ottawa Citizen article re question of privilege of Senator F. W. Rowe, 1777 
Senate, use of rooms by Commons members and others, 110 
Use of picture in commercial advertising of Guaranty Trust, 556, 564, 956-7 


Parole 
Consideration of changes in present system, question, 1371 
Criminal Law Amendment (Crown liability, immigration, parole) bill C-71, 1714, 1730-3 
Parole in Canada, report of Legal and Constitutional Affairs Committee, tabled, 10 


Passports 
Passport Office refusal to accept $50 and $100 in Canadian currency, 2037, 2077 
Restrictions on special passports of MPs, article in Globe and Mail, 2262-3, 2362-3, 2443 
Use of diplomatic and special passports for travel to Namibia, 2363-4, 2443-4 
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Paterson, Hon. Norman McL. 

Criminal Law Amendment bill (No. 2) C-84, 2448 
Murder of Moncton policemen, 2448 

Income Tax bill (No. 3) C-58, 2005-06, 2301 
Canada-US relations, 2005-06 
Foreign investments contributing to Canadian revenue, 2005 
Reader’s Digest article, 2005 

United Grain Growers Limited bill S-33, 1925 

Western Grain Stabilization bill C-41, 1766 


Penitentiaries 


Action taken to implement principal recommendations of Special Joint Committee, 2200 
Proposed construction of medium security prison in Saint John, 1916-17, 1922-3 


Pensions 


Lieutenant governors, 1304, 1337-40 
Pension Plan, Canada, 242, 249-52, 277-9, 300, 307, 314 


Perrault, Hon. Raymond J., P.C., Leader of the Government in the Senate 
Abortions 
Study of procedure for obtaining therapeutic abortions, committee on, 1428, 1624-5, 1639, 1654-5 
Address in reply to Speech from the Throne, 26-30 
Air Canada service Fredericton-Ottawa, 855, 867 
Aird, Hon. John B., resignation from the Senate, 334 
Air Transport, flight delays due to labour dispute, 2062-3, 2168 
Anti-Inflation bill (No. 1) C-73, 1503-08, 1511, 1512-13, 1559-64, 1575-7, 1579, 1580, 1582, 1586, 1587 
Agriculture and support programs, 1563 
Anti-Inflation Board, 1506, 1511 
Functions and powers of Board and Administrator, 1506, 1560, 1562 
Regulations of Governor In Council, 1506, 1511, 1561 
Bank interest rates, 1582 
Compensation, fringe benefits, etc., 1504, 1505 
Constitutionality of bill, 1561 
Cost inflation, wage and price controls to counteract, 1503 
Energy, food and housing supplies, 1504 
Enforcement provisions, 1505-06, 1508 
Existing contractual arrangements, 1505 
Export profits, 1504 
Federal-provincial cooperation in application of guidelines, 1507-08, 1512-13, 1561, 1586 
Toronto high school teachers, 1507, 1508 
Fish and farm products, exemption from guidelines, 1504 
Government expenditures, 1504, 1507 
Human rights, protection of, 1560 
Judicial review of decisions of Appeal Tribunal, 1563-4 
Labour leaders’ attempts to defeat program, 1505 
Low-income groups, 1504-05 
Maintaining of balance of fiscal and monetary policies, 1504 
Penalty for contravention of guidelines, 1505 
Appeals to Tribunal, 1506, 1560; costs, 1562 
Postal workers, 1587 
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Perrault, Hon. Raymond J., P.C., Leader of the Government in the Senate - Continued 


Anti-Inflation bill C-73 - Concluded 
Prices and incomes policies, 1504, 1508, 1562 
Productivity and compensation for, 1508-09 
Professional compliance, 1504 
Public reaction and result of polls, 1560 
Statement of Hon. Mr. Pepin, Canadian Press article re, 1576 
Three-year period of program, 1505, 1562-3, 1575-7, 1586 
US-Canada wage demands and productivity, 1507 
Anti-inflation program, questions 
Budget reduction in Regional Economic Expansion Dept., 1683 
Family allowances, 1683, 1716, 1721 
Government rejection of Board’s opinion re postal workers’ contract, 1627-8, 1655 
Judges’ salaries, 1662, 1681 
Meeting of Minister of Finance and provincial representatives re implementation of guidelines, 1549 
National Defence cutbacks in Nova Scotia, 1682, 1716-17 
New Brunswick, increase in bus fares in Saint John, 1846 
Wage guidelines, 1683 
Appropriation bill No, 4, 1974 C-42, 416 
Appropriation bill No. 4, 1975 C-79, 1615 
Auditor General of Canada, report of Independent Review Committee, question of referral to com, 796 
Austin, Hon. Jacob, introduced in the Senate, 1354 
Bills, printing and distribution of, 61 
Bills, public and private, dealt with during session, 1286-7 
Boucher, Hon. William A., the late, 2251 
Bourque, Hon. Romuald, the late, 11 
British Columbia Telephone Company bill S-11, 133 
Advertising of bill, 133 
British Columbia Women’s Basketball Team, 1889 
British Trade Mission offices, 252 
Budget, date of presentation, 161 
Canada-United States boundary, government policy re demarcation line on Dixon Entrance on Strait of 
Juan de Fuca, George’s Bank and northwards, 2308 
Canada-United States relations, 1626-7 
BC provincial election, question re comments of US ambassador, 1627 
Canadian Radio and Television Commission, policy re commercial content of cable systems, 1626-7 
Communications between Canada and US, newspaper article re, 2192-3, 2377-8 
Report of Foreign Relations Committee tabled, 1716 
Unofficial meeting of US Ambassador with media representatives in Ottawa, 1626 
Canadian Armed Forces casualties in defence of France in World War I and World War II, 1417 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
Munsinger, Gerda, presence in Canada and appearance on television program, 1034, 1073, 1239-40, 
1257, 1618-19, 1625 
Canadian coins, reported change in design, 1937, 1955 
Canadian economy 
Attack on Inflation - a program of national action, 1293, 1298-1303, 1319 
Anti-Inflation Board, functions and powers, 1301-2 
Consultations with provincial finance and labour ministers, 1303 
Dollar value (1946-75), 1298, 1319 
Energy, raising of costs by OPEC nations and effect on Canada’s economy, 1299 
Guidelines of attack on inflation, 1300 
Housing needs, 1301 
Labour and industry, wage settlements affecting international trade, 1300 
Maximum increase allowable to wage earners and other income groups, 1301 
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Perrault, Hon. Raymond J., P.C., Leader of the Government in the Senate - Continued 
Canadian economy 
Attack on Inflation - Concluded 
Parliamentary and other governmental restraints, 1301 
Powerful groups to be affected, 1300 
Professional groups, 1301 
Canadian Labour Congress 
Political affiliation, 2153-4 
Possibility of general strike, newspaper report re meeting and proposals for liberal corporatism, 2130 
Salary increases for officers, 2159, 2209-10 
Canadian National Railway 
Cost of construction of tower in Toronto, 2185-6, 2263-4 
Services in Atlantic provinces, 1923-4, 1976 
Canadian Press report of statements made by Leader of the Government re matter concerning Senator 
Giguere, 1396-7 
CTV news report on death of Viateur Ethier and misrepresentation as member of Conservative Party, 1241 
Candu reactors, proposed sale to Argentina and Korea, 1307, 1319 
Citizenship bill C-20, 2311, 2312, 2324, 2336-7, 2348-9, 2362, 2444 
Federal-provincial conferences, 2284-5 
McGill Law Journal article ‘The Central Fallacy of Canadian Constitutional Law’, 2348 
Powers of Lieutenant Governor in Council, 2312 
Referral of clause 33 to Supreme Court, question of, 2348-9, 2362, 2444 
Clerk’s Scroll, 1667, 1684-5 
Combines investigation, New Brunswick court of appeal decision re K. C. Irving, Ltd., 1023, 1045-6 
Combines, planned takeover bid by Power Corporation of Canada Ltd., of Argus Corporation, 1064 
Committee meetings, co-ordinating committee to arrange scheduling, 828-9, 1091 
Committee meetings during Senate sittings, 1856-7 
Committees, implementation of new schedule of meetings, 1937-8 
Committees, sub-committee meeting, 1931 
Committees work during session, 1287-8 
Conflict of Interest, Green Paper, 28, 774 
Question of privilege re referral to com, Hon. Mr. Croll, 574, 580, 779-80 
Connaught Laboratories testing adjacent to proposed housing development, 616, 732, 902 
Construction industry in Quebec, pardon granted to Dede Desjardins, 1035, 1066 
Copyright Act, Economic Review, ‘Crown copyright reserved’, replacement of words, 2200, 2322-3, 2362 
Crerar, Hon. Thomas A., P.C., the late, 779 
Criminal Code 
Abortions, Dr. Henry Morgentaler’s acquittal of charges, 1036 
Control of weapons and firearms, question as to progress of bill in committee stage, 479 
Criminal Law Amendment bill (No. 2) C-84, 2309, 2387, 2406, 2428-33, 2440 
Alternatives to death by hanging, 2430 
Background of convicted killers, psychological effects of, 2429-30 
Commutations, 2430 
Date of introduction in Senate, question, 2309 
Deterrent aspect, 2429, 2431, 2432 
Parole, 2430 
Psychological and moral aspects, 2432 
Question of privilege (Hon. Mr. Molson), 2406 
Recidivist percentages, 2429 
Unequal aspects of implementing penalties, 2432 
Vengeful reactions towards violence, 2428-9 
Wilson, Prof. James Q., study on criminal behaviour, 2431, 2432 
Criminal law, subject matter of Bill C-83 ref to com, 1852-3 
Deputy Leader of the Government in the Senate, reappointment of Hon. Leopold Langlois, 46 
Employer-Employee Relations in the Public Service, Special Joint Committee, 188-9 
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Energy resources 
Conservation of fuel, car awaiting Deputy of His Excellency the Governor General, 2209, 2443 
Construction of Arctic gas pipeline, supply of Arctic gas to southern Canada, 2037-8, 2069-70 
Development of tidal power in Bay of Fundy, 2070, 2142 
Government policy re Canadian ownership of companies developing oil and gas on crown lands, 
1259-60 
International conference of oil-producing and oil-consuming countries, 605-06, 774-5 
Lighting of government buildings, 606, 1238-9 
Offshore oil and gas resources in Atlantic Provinces, 2070, 2141-2, 2143 
Oil and gas reserves, negotiations between federal government and governments of producing provinces, 
2070 
Passamaquoddy-Cobscook Bay, US Corps of Engineers report on, 2210-11 
Prices for crude oil and natural gas, announcement of minister re, 2142-3 
Proposed construction of pipeline from Prince Rupert to Edmonton, 2037 
Proposed pipeline treaty between Canada and United States, 2037 
Energy, Statement of Policy, Proposed Petroleum and Natural Gas Act and New Canada Oil and Gas Land 
Regulations, 2169-71 
Background of Statement of Policy, 2171 
Crude oil and natural gas prices, 2169, 2170 
Dependency on imported oil, 2170 
Discretionary powers under new regulations, 2171 
Domestic energy, increase in prices, 2170 
Exploration and development in frontier regions of Canada, 2170, 2171 
Export prices of natural gas, 2170 
Freeze period on petroleum products prices, 2170 
Government decisions re crude oil and natural gas prices, 2170 
National energy strategy for Canada, 2169-70 
Reduction in average use of energy, 2170 
Self-reliance on natural gas, 2170 
Environment, protection of coastal waters from radio-active pollution, 889, 924 
Estimates 
Family allowances, 1084 
Government restraints, 1083 
Loto Canada, 2247-9 
Oil subsidies, 1084 
Purchases of goods and services, 1084, 1085 
Recommendation of Canadian Economic Policy Committee, 1084 
Transfer payments to provinces, 1084 
Unemployment insurance, 1083 
Estimates, year ending Mar. 31/76, rep of National Finance Committee, 1082-5, 1086 
European Community, Canada’s claim for compensation re loss of preferential access of Canadian 
commodities to British market, 579-80, 662, 671 
Cheddar cheese, Canadian, 671 
Concessions of interest to Canada, 671 
Negotiations leading to agreements between various countries, 671 
Wheat and barley, 671 
Excise Tax bill C-66, 1275-6, 1280 
Building insulation materials, 1277 
Export and import oil commitments, 1275 
Gasoline for personal use and for travel to and from place of business, 1276-7 
Gasoline tax in other countries, 1280 
Nova Scotia home heating costs, 1275 
Subsidy paid by low-income persons, 1276 
Worldwide oil crisis, 1275 
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External Affairs Department, Passport Office, refusal to accept $50 and $100 denominations, 2037, 2077 
Farm Credit bill C-34, 886, 887, 890 
Rejection by Commons of amdt similar to Senate proposed amdt, 890 
Federal government buildings, Langevin Block and Justice Building, 137 
Federal-Provincial Fiscal Arrangements bill C-57, 1186-7 
Medicare, government concern and reassessment of programs, 1186-7 
Home care and clinical supervision, 1186 
Remote areas, problems of, 1187 
Shortage of persons in medical profession, 1187 
UK health services, unsatisfactory operation of, 1186 
Feed grains, freight assistance to Atlantic provinces, 1035 
Felicitations to Hon. Renaude Lapointe, Hon. Paul Martin and others, 26 
Fergusson, Hon. Muriel McQueen, speech at unveiling of portrait of, 469 
Ferries operating between Prince Edward Island, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Newfoundland, 
1815, 1860, 1861 
Ferry service between North Sydney and Port Aux Basques, possible increase in fares, 1861 
Fisheries 
Extension of 200 mile coastal jurisdiction, 2208, 2377 
Rights of MicMac Indians of Cross Point Reserve to fish Atlantic salmon, 2208, 2264 
Florida land deals, involvement of Canadians in alleged swindle, 1012, 1198 
Food and Drugs, Narcotic Control and Criminal Code bill S-19, 1028, 1029-30 
Absolute or unconditional pardon, 1030 
’Give’, trafficking’, definition of, 1028-30 
Regina vs Christiansen, case cited, 1029 
Foreign affairs 
Aid to Chile, 1438-9, 1597-8 
Canadian Defence spending, remarks by United States Ambassador, report in Globe and Mail, 2122-3, 
2192-3, 2201 
Special passports of MPs, restrictions on, 2263, 2362-3 
Forestry, devastation by Spruce budworm, 1162, 1163, 1219-20, 1230-2 
Acreage affected in Ontario, Quebec, Maritimes and Newfoundland, 1219 
Economic results from destruction, 1219 
Federal cost-sharing in aerial control programs, 1219-20 
Lumber companies participation in control, 1220 
Position statement prepared by Environment Department, 1230-2 
Effectiveness and efficiency of chemical control, 1230-1 
Possible alternatives to widespread use of chemicals, 1231-2 
Scope and effectiveness of environmental monitoring, 1231 
Task force report, 1220 
Gasoline excise tax, 1101, 1112-13 
Gelinas, Hon. Louis-Philippe, the late, 1713 
Gouin, Hon. L.M., retirement from the Senate, 2057 
Government expenditures, 27-28 
Government Expenditures Restraint bill, questions re date of introduction in Senate, 2130, 2159, 2264 
Government Whip in the Senate, appointment of Hon. William J. Petten, 46 
Grain inspectors’ dispute, settlement of, 336 
Grain subsidies paid on shipments to Eastern Canadian ports for export, 2156, 2201-02, 2211, 2376-7 
Grey Cup Game, Vancouver, 301 
Habitat, United Nations Conference on Human Settlements, report of Canadian National Committee, 
1963, 2199-2200, 2278-9 
Helsinki Declaration on European Security and Co-operation, 1293 
Identity cards for senators, 180 
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Immigration 
Gulf Islands, British Columbia, ministerial discretion permits, 2322 
Presence in Canada of Xaviera Hollander and Gerda Munsinger, 1007, 1013 
Income Tax bill (No. 1) C-49, 649-52 
Energy resources, 649-52 
Alberta, incremental royalty, 650 
Corporate tax reduction, 652 
Exploration expenditures write-off, 652 
Federal-provincial agreements, 649-51 
Government revenue loss, 651, 652 
Prices, 650 
Income Tax bill (No. 3) C-58, 1992-2002, 2274, 2337, 2396-7 
British law re purchase of advertising on foreign stations, 1994 
Broadcasting, 1998-2002 
Bellingham station, 1998-2002 
Mexican border stations, 2000-01 
UHF TV, Vancouver, 2000 
Warmetco station, 1999 
Canada-US relations, 1994, 2000 
Canadian advertising in Time, 1993 
Discussions with Committee Chairman re amdts, 2274 
Freedom of advertising, 1993 
Mexican President’s statement re relations with US, 1995-6 
Time and Reader’s Digest, 1993-8 
Advertising revenue, 1994 
Subscription rate, Canada and US, 1995-6 
Indians and Eskimos 
Manitoba Brotherhood, request to appear before Senate committee, 316 
Recruitment development program, 569 
Industry, textile imports affecting Canadian industry, 901-02, 945-8 
Dollar value of imported suits or suiting, 901 
Government concern and study of problem, 901-02, 945-6 
Import control list, 946 
International Trade in Textiles, agreement re, 947 
Polyester-cotton fabrics, sources of imports and processing of, 946 
Polyester filament yarn, duty surtax on, 946 
Restraints to be implemented on imports of men’s suits, acrylic yarn, knit fabrics and nylon, 901 
Textile and Clothing Board, role of, 946 
Inquiry into imports of certain-fabrics and clothing, 946-7 
Inflation, 27 (See Canadian economy) 
Inman, Hon. Elsie F., illness of, 1931 
Insulin, production of, 110-11 
Justice, administration of, allegations of interference by cabinet ministers, 1825-6, 1846-8, 1857-9, 1920-2, 
1930-1 
Drury, Hon. Charles Mills, resignation offer and rejection by Prime Minister, 1890-3, 1920-2 
Ouellet, Hon. Andre, resignation because of pending contempt of court appeal, 1890-3, 1920-2 
Kickham, Hon. Thomas J., the late, 324 
Labour conditions 
Montreal Police Force, threatened strike, 849 
Strike of longshoremen in Quebec, back-to-work legislation, 833, 838-9, 840, 846, 849, 855, 867, 888, 
900-01, 912 
Withdrawal of services by longshoremen at Montreal, 1006-07 
Laing, Hon. Arthur, P.C., the late, 532 
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Legal and Constitutional Affairs Committee 
Expenses, 526 
Meetings during Senate sittings, 543 
Liberal Caucus, invitation to members of Opposition, 1868 
MacKay, Hon. John, Lieutenant Governor of Prince Edward Island, the late, 135 
MacKenzie, Hon. Norman, visitor to Senate, 1303 
Marine safety, British Columbia fisheries, 1814-15, 1860 
Marine safety, request for air and sea rescue unit in Newfoundland, 1860 
Martin, Hon. Paul, P.C., resignation from the Senate, 208-09 
Meighen, Right Hon. Arthur, the late, portrait of, 564 
Members of Parliament and Conflict of Interest, Green Paper on, 574, 580 
Subject-matter ref to Legal and Constitutional Affairs Committee, 774, 779-80 
Money bills, Senate authority to amend, 1656 
Montreal police force, threatened strike, 849 
Motor Vehicle Tire Safety bill S-8, 150, 151 
Multiculturalism, Ministry of State, organization and budget, 849, 866 
Narcotics, study of legislation by Senate committee, 316 
National Housing bill (No. 2) C-77, 1667, 1671 
National interests and unity, 28-30 
National lottery, proposed incorporation of Loto-Canada, 2161, 2162-3 
Excerpt from speech of Treasury Board President, 2162-3 
Method of authorization for lottery, 2163 
National museums, storage of Canadiana, 2209; artisanship by John D. Howe, 2217 
National Press Gallery, invitation to reception, 61 | 
New Brunswick storm damage, possibility of federal aid, 1720-1, 1729-30 
Newfoundland, CNR services, 1868, 1903 
Newfoundland, financial assistance for Come-By-Chance refinery, 1860 
North Atlantic Assembly, Copenhagen conference, 1727-8 
Canada’s community of interests, 1727-8 
Warsaw Pact, 1727-8 
Northwest Territories, Senate appointment, 1772, 1778 
Nova Scotia, storm damage, 135-6, 1766 
Nuclear reactors, sale by Canada to Argentina, 1975, 2142 
Nuclear reactors, sale by Canada to India, 1869, 1975 
Official languages 
Implementation of resolution re, report to Parliament tabled, 289-90 
Language rights of air pilots in Quebec, 2386 
Oil export tax, 1264, 1265-6 
O’Leary, Hon. M. Grattan, the late, 2034 
Ontario and Quebec Provincial Police, financial compensation by federal government, 962-3 
Advantages to contracting provinces in use of RCMP, 962-3 
Federal-provincial negotiations, 963 
RCMP operations in Ontario and Quebec, 963 
Pacific Western Airlines, possible move of head office to Calgary, 1824-5, 1859, 1868-9, 2376, 2444 
Palestinian Liberation Organization, position taken by Canadian delegation at United Nations meeting, 110, 
137-8 
Parliamentary reform, 28-29 
Parliament Buildings 
Commercial use of Centre Block picture on Christmas cards, 1765 
Commercial use of Parliamentary Library picture by The Publishers Clearing House, 1764-5 
East Block, use of rooms by senators, proposal, 110 
Senate, use of rooms by members of Commons and others, 110 
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Parole, consideration of changes in present system, 1371 
Passports 
Restrictions on special passports of MPs, article in Globe and Mail, 2262-3, 2362-3, 2443 
Use of diplomatic and special passports for travel to Namibia, 2363-4, 2443-4 
Penitentiaries, proposed construction of medium security prison in Saint John, 1916-17, 1922-3 
Penitentiaries, recommendations of Special Joint Committee, implementation of, 2200, 2249 
Petroleum Administration bill C-32, 906-07 
Alberta-Ontario-Quebec prices, 907 
‘Political price fixing’, 906 
Prices vs international political price fixing, 906 
Provincial royalties, 907 
Provisions to achieve uniform price, consumer and producer protection, 906-07 
Political Parties, possible RCMP investigation, 2063 
Post Office, opinion of Anti-Inflation Board re settlement with Canadian Union of Postal Workers, 1597 
Post Office, strike of Canadian Union of Postal Workers, 1285, 1319, 1355, 1370-1, 1403, 1409-10, 
1416-17, 1428, 1429, 1430, 1439, 1459, 1468 
Prerogatives of Prime Minister, orders in council re, 1349, 1355 
Prime Minister Trudeau’s visit to British Columbia with cabinet ministers, 1763, 1764 
Prime Minister Trudeau’s visit to Paris, news report re accompanying officials, 161, 180 
Privileges and immunities of senators, motion for appointment of special committee, 1434-6; Order 
discharged and motion withdrawn, 1733-4 
Hiring of counsel and staff, 1435 
Terms of reference, 1433 
Privileges of Parliament 
Parliamentary Library, commercial use of picture of, 1729, 1764-5 
Progressive Conservative Party of Canada, leadership convention, 1778, 1813 
Public Service 
Bank’s refusal to cash government cheques, 1974-5, 2003-04, 2008 
Commission, new offices, interior wall decoration, 1930, 1975-6 
Salary bracket of $60,000, 889 
Strike of general labour and trades group, 642 
Public Works 
Langevin Building, costs of renovations under headings of structural, mechanical, decoration and 
communications, 2243 
Quebec Official Language Act, decision of federal government on petition, 912, 924-5 
Queen Elizabeth, celebration of Silver Jubilee in Canada, 1318-19, 1403 
Regional Development Incentives bill C-74, 1639-40, 1662-3, 1664, 1665-6 
Regulations and other Statutory Instruments Committee, newspaper article re Chairman Senator Forsey, 
794 
Representation bill, 1974 C-36, 420-3, 437-8, 439-40 
Quebec, 421 
Representation by population, 421 
Statistics of provincial representations, 422-3, 437, 439, 440 
Restaurant of Parliament, source of meat supplies, 1007, 1012-13 
Rowe, Hon. Frederick William, publication of book, Education and Culture in Newfoundland, 2308-09 
Royal Canadian Legion bill S-28, 1209 
Rules of the Senate 
Initiation of money bills, 887 
Point of order, amending of money bills, 886 
Excerpts from Commons Standing Orders and from Beauchesne’s Parliamentary Rules and Forms 
re, 886 
Referral of items to National Finance Committee, 1109, 1110 
Suspension of rule 95 re private bills, 1209 
Use of unparliamentary language, 1109 
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Saint John, N.B., increase in bus fares, 1815, 1816, 1846 
St. John the Baptist Day, 2259 
St. Lawrence Islands National Park, government expenditures on, 1549-50, 1588 
St. Lawrence Ports Operations bill C-59, 817-18, 821, 826-7 
Government policy in conciliation matters, 826 
Grain supplies in Quebec, 826 
Injunctions obtained by private interests, 827 
Maritime Employers Assoc. and International Longshoremen’s Assoc., 817, 818 
Mediator Charles Poirier (1975), 817 
Mediator Judge Alan Gold (1974), 817 
Parliamentary responsibility in settlement of dispute, 817 
Penalty clause, 827 
Rate of pay, 818 
St. Patrick’s Day, 1902 
Saskatchewan, safety of Gardiner Dam, 2179, 2377 
Science Policy Committee, 1259 
Senate 
Adjournment from afternoon to evening sitting, 1108, 1110 
Adjournment, summer, 1280 
Business, 31, 60-61, 222, 255-6, 454-5, 713, 714, 723, 848-9, 878-9, 1091, 1107, 1111, 1250, 1261-4, 
1265, 1286-7, 1653-4, 1661, 1682, 1686, 1712, 1717, 1718-19, 1875-6, 1879, 1880, 1914-16, 
1954-5, 1966, 2356 
Committees, work of, 28-29 
“Consecutive sitting days’, 31 
Monday evening sittings, question of, 1879, 1880 
Photographing of precincts and of senators for distribution to Canadian embassies, 473 
Protective staff, summer uniforms, 1156, 1213-14 
Reform, article in Globe and Mail quoting statements of Prime Minister, 47 
Role of, 28-29 
Senate and House of Commons, Salaries and Parliamentary Secretaries bill C-44, 856-9, 879-80 
Commissioners to be appointed by Governor in Council for annual inquiry into allowances, 858 
Comparisons with newspaper reporters and editors, 857 
Economic problems of members of Parliament, 879 
Expenses and travel allowances, 858 
Food retailing industry, salaries, 879 
Indemnities and allowances, adjustment of, 857, 859 
Industrial composite index (1970-74), 857 
Opposition members, 858 
Provincial legislature allowances, 858 
Senate and Commons, sitting days and hours of work, 880 
Service to the public, importance of, 879-80 
Senate (Intersessional Authority) bill S-22, 770-1 
Administration of internal economy of Senate between sessions, 771 
BNA Act provisions re privileges, immunities and powers of Senate, 771 
Committee meetings between sessions, 772 
Intersessional authority, question of money bill concept, 771 
Royal prerogative, necessity of, 771 
Sessions of Parliament, 1903 
Small Farms Development Program 
Farm management consultants, 2079 
Number of loans approved for provinces, 1197-8 
Smith, Hon. George Isaac, introduced in the Senate, 1282 


Spain, King Juan Carlos I, attendance at coronation of, 1485 
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Sports 
, Congratulations to Montreal Canadiens on winning of the Stanley Cup, 2199 
Congratulations to Newfoundland Rink on winning of the Canadian Men’s Curling Championship, 
1889 
Springhill, N.S., fire disaster, possibility of federal aid, 1242 
Tailoring service for Senate and Commons, 2167 
Tax treaties or conventions with other countries, 855, 867, 925, 942 
Televising of committee proceedings, 509, 510, 513, 548-9 
Television commercial advertising of Guaranty Trust, use of picture of Parliament Buildings, 556, 564, 
959-7 
Transportation 
Bilingual air traffic services, Commission of Inquiry, 2261-2, 2322, 2335, 2352-3 
Crowsnest Pass freight rates, 889, 924 
Disruption of airline services in Canada, 2237, 2243, 2249-50, 2258-9 
Memorandum of Understanding between the Minister of Transport and the Canadian Air Line Pilots’ 
Association, 2276-7 
Trans-Canada highway, maintenance cost subsidies, Newfoundland and Prince Edward Island, 1903, 
1922 
Transport Minister Hon. Jean Marchand, rumour of resignation, 573 
Unemployment Insurance bill C-69, 1693, 1694 
Opposition criticisms of bill, 1693-4 
Persons 65 years and over, 1694 
Studies of systems in other countries, 1693 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, invitation to send Canadian Parliamentarians to Russia, 1250-1, 1257 
United Kingdom Prime Minister Harold Wilson, visit to Ottawa, 473, 480 
United Nations Assembly resolution re Zionism, 1411, 1417, 1439 
United Nations Congress on Crime Prevention, status of Palestinian Liberation Organization as participants, 
1166, 1238, 1242-4, 1248-9 
Canada’s participation in refugee relief, peacekeeping and ceasefire missions, 1244 
Current discord at international conferences, 1238 
Resolution adopted by General Assembly inviting PLO to attend, 1238 
South Africa, exclusion from UN, 1243-4 
Statement of Secretary of State for External Affairs re government decision, 1248-9 
United Nations Peacekeeping Force, pension benefits for dependants of Canadian soldier killed in Cyprus, 
768 
Uranium of Canada, Limited, proposed referral of report to National Finance Committee, 1639 
Victoria Memorial Museum, rumoured change of name, 1035, 1165 
Visitors to Parliament, abatement of noise in precincts, 1012 
Welfare ministers’ conference, statement by Minister of NHW re federal policy in social welfare field, 556, 
564 
West Coast Grain Handling Operations bill C-12, 77-78, 80, 89-93, 94 
Basic hourly rate, 78, 92 
Conciliation commissioner, Dr. Neil Perry, recommendations of, 77-78, 89-90, 91-92 
Consultations between government representatives and company officials in Saskatoon, 91 
Cost-of-living and pension proposals, 94 
Industrial Inquiry Commission, proposal of Labour minister, 78 
Legislative proposals, 78 
Term of collective agreement, 78, 80, 89 
West Coast Ports Operations bill C-56, 724-5, 728-30 
Collective agreement provisions, 725 
Disruption to economy due to strike, 724, 725 


Mediator W. Kelly, Labour Assist. Deputy Minister for Industrial Relations, 724 
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West Coast Ports Operations bill C-56 - Concluded 
Negotiations process, 724 
Non-supervisory and supervisory longshoremen, 724 
Penalty for failure to comply with legislation, 729-30 
Stevedoring companies and ship and dock foremen, 724 
Time limit on proceedings of arbitrator, 728 

Wheat Board 
Adjustment payments to grain producers, 1297 
Annual report, 732-3 


Petro-Canada 
Authorized capital, 1178 
Control by Governor in Council, 1218 
Crown corporations’s assets, 1216 
“Energy Policy for Canada - Phase I, Vol. I, Analysis”, 1216 
Equity and debt investment for Petro-Canada, 1216 
Establishment of national petroleum company as crown corporation, 1178, 1215 
Excerpt from minister’s statements re petroleum industry, 1215 
Foreign control, 1217 
Government policies detrimental to small companies, 1215, 1216 
Private sector achievements, 1215-16 
Revenues for exploration, 1217 
Sale of government interest in Panarctic Oils, 1178 
Scope of activities, 1178-9 
Speakers: Senators 
Cook, Eric, 1178-9, 1218 
Grosart, Allister, 1215-18 


Petro-Canada bill C-8. Ir, 1174; 2r, 1178-9, 1215-18; ref to com, 1218; rep without amdt, 1244; 3r, 1251; r.a., 
1281 


Petroleum administration 


Alberta Energy Board, 926 
Alberta-Ontario-Quebec prices, 907 
Alberta-Saskatchewan-British Columbia, oil production for national consumption, 914, 925 
Consumer and producer protection, 903, 906-07, 916 
Control of profits to ensure reinvestment in exploration and development, 905-06, 914 
Cost compensation, 851 
Crude oil prices, 851, 903. 904 
Domestic oil, 862 
Administration of interprovincial trade, 862 
Exercise of federal power, 862 
Federal-provincial agreements, 862 
Licences for interprovincial transactions, 862 
Penalties for default of provisions, 862 
Price restraints, 862 
Dwindling of irreplaceable resources, 903, 926 
Elements creating instability and uncertainty in oil exploration, 904-05 
Exchange of energy between US and Canada in certain regions, 905 
Federal-provincial relations and national unity in solving of problems, 903-04, 915-16 
Federal-provincial temporary arrangements, controversy re, 913 
Frontier oil, 913 
Natural gas, price restraints and controls, 914 
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Nuclear and other energy components, control of, 914-15 
Petroleum export voluntary charge payable to National Energy Board, 861-2 
Political price-fixing, 902-07, 915 
Prices, 906, 914, 925-6 
Pricing of Crude Oil, by Taki Rifai, 926-7 
Production costs, 926 
Provincial royalties, 907, 913 
Sarnia-Montreal pipeline, 915 
Use of petroleum products in various sectors, extent of, 913 
Speakers: Senators 
Flynn, Jacques, 982, 1002 
Grosart, Allister, 912-16 
Hays, Harry, 861-3, 934-5 
Macnaughton, Alan A., 981-2 
Manning, Ernest C., 902-06, 907 
Perrault, Raymond J., 906-07 
Prowse, J. Harper, 925-7 


Petroleum Administration bill C-32, 1r, 847; 2r, 861-3, 902-07, 912-16, 925-7, 934-5; ref to com,-936; rep with 
amdts, 981-2, 1002; motion to amend French version, 1013; 3r, 1013; Commons concurrence in 
Senate amdts, 1034; r.a., 1095 


Petten, Hon. William J., Chief Government Whip in the Senate 


Agriculture Committee, meetings during Senate sittings, 1022 

Appointment to office of Government Whip, 46 

Banking, Trade and Commerce Committee, meetings during Senate sittings, 1006 
Committee meetings, schedule of, 828 

Investigations in Parliament, 1479 

National Finance Committee, meetings during Senate sittings, 774, 827 

Senate business, 774, 828, 1022, 1036 


Phillips, Hon. Orville H. 

Anti-Inflation bill (No. 1) C-73, 1575, 1583-4 
Appeals, 1583 
Motion for amdt, 1583 
Regulations, 1583 
Termination clause, 1575 

Anti-Inflation bill (No. 2) C-89, 2104-05 
Appeal! Tribunal members, 2106 
Backlog of appeals to board, 2105 
Financial Times survey re percentages of wage settlements, 2105 
Government spending, 2105 
Inflationary effects of high interest rates, food, fuel and transportation costs, 2104 
Maritime wage settlements, 2104, 2106 
Money supply, 2105 
Women’s professional and business groups, 2104 

Anti-inflation program 
Budget reduction in Regional Economic Expansion Dept., 1683 
Government rejection of Board’s opinion re postal workers’ contract, 1627, 1655 
Wage guidelines, 1683 

Appropriation bill No. 2, 1976 C-91, 1984-6 
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Phillips, Hon. Orville H. - Continued 
Canadian economy 
Attack on Inflation - a program of national action, 1284, 1293, 1298-1303, 1312-14 
Anti-Inflation Board, 1314 
CBC News Magazine commentary re financial operations of business groups, 1314 
Conferences with provincial finance and labour ministers, 1312 
Cost-of-living index (1970-75), 1312-13 
Deputy ministers’ salaries, 1314 
Government expenditures, 1313-14 
Interest rates, 1313, 1314 
Low income groups, 1313, 1314 
Mirabel Airport, 1314 
No-interest loans to foreign countries, 1314 
Parliamentary and other governmental restraints, 1313 
Regional disparities, 1313 
Voluntary restraints, 1313 
Canadian Labour Congress, salary increases for officers, 2159, 2209-10 
Compensation for Former Prisoners of War bill C-92, 2039-40 
Carleton University award of Rip Van Winkle award to Veterans Affairs Minister, 2039-40 
Evaders and escapees, 2040 
Prisoners of war held at Dieppe, 2040 
Prisoners of war held by Japanese, 2040 
Widows’ allowances, 2040 
Energy resources 
Prices for crude oil and natural gas, announcement by minister re, 2142 
Energy, statement of policy re oil and gas, 2179-81 
Berger inquiry, 2180 
Canada-US relations, 2179 
Development of frontier resources, 2180 
Electricity costs, Atlantic provinces, 2181 
Energy conservation, gas and oil, 2179-80 
Exploration regulations, 2181 
Hydroelectric power generation, statement of Minister of Energy, Mines and Resources, 2180 
Nuclear energy, 2180 
Oil prices, 2181 
Petro-Canada, 2181-2 
Provincial exports of energy, 2180 
Estimates 
Bilingualism, 1986 
Housing grants, 1986 
Lockheed long-range patrol aircraft, 1984-5 
Nova Scotia heating costs, 1985 
Oil subsidies to Ottawa Valley line, 1985 
Olympic Games deficit, 1985, 1986 
Percentage increase in government expenditures, 1984 
Transport Department reductions, 1985-6 
Two-price wheat system, 1985 
Food and Drugs, Narcotic Control and Criminal Code bill S-19, 1036-7 
Fingerprinting, 1037 
Parole or pardon, 1037 
Summary conviction or conviction upon indictment, 1036 
Medical Care bill C-68, 2357-8 
Federal-provincial conferences, 2357, 2358 
New Brunswick refusal to participate in medicare program, 2357 
Nursing homes, 2358 
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National Housing bill (No. 2) C-77, 1669-71, 1675, 1676 


AHOP, 1676 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corp., 1670 
First purchase, question of, 1676 
Grants and repayable loans, 1670 
Housing costs, 1669 
Mortgage arrangements, 1670 
Mortgage funds, diversion to low and moderately-priced housing, 1669 
Processing of applications, 1670 
Refinancing of mortgage, 1676 
Rental accommodation, 1670 
Servicing of land, 1669 
Single parent family, 1670, 1676 
Standards, 1669-70, 1675 
Old Age Security bill C-62, 1123-5 
Discrimination reflecting on Bill of Rights, 1124 
Inflation and cost of living, 1123 
Joint application, 1124 
Married or common-law status, 1124 
Statistics on recipients and benefits, 1123-4 
Termination of allowance upon husband’s death, 1124 
Post Office, strike of Canadian Union of Postal Workers, 1370, 1371 
Proprietary or Patent Medicine and Trade Marks bill S-35, 2132 
Quarantine bill S-31, 1785-6 
Regional Development Incentives bill C-74, 1663, 1666 
Royal Canadian Legion bill S-28, 1205-06 
Assets or property, branch holdings, 1206 
Closing of small branches due to membership drop, 1205-06 
Legion background, 1205 
War veterans allowance, 1205 
Youth programs, 1205 
Transportation, BNA Act as it pertains to, 2063-6 
Transportation, flight delays due to labour dispute, 2062-3, 2168 


Point of order 
Adjournment from afternoon to evening sitting, 1110 
Amending of money bills, 886-8 
Excerpt from The Modern Senate of Canada, 887 
Precedents of amdts by the Senate, 887 
Rights of Senate in Matters of Financial Legislation, report of special committee, 887-8 
Appropriation bill, 387-8, 390 
Food and Drugs, Narcotic Control and Criminal Code bill, discussion on amdt, 1015 
Initiation of money bills, 887 
Investigations in Parliament, 1477-8 
Minister speaking on behalf of government, 1202 
Motion presented and seconded by senators not present, 944 
Speaker’s statement re, 944 
Question of privilege re Air Canada service, 506-07 
Question of privilege re Green Paper on Conflict of Interest, 779-81 
Regional Development Incentives bill C-74, 1666 
Regulations re attendance of senators and deductions for absence, motion re, 952 
Senate reform, discussion out of order, 1578-9 
Unscheduled speakers taking part in debate, 560 
See Privilege, question of 
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Police forces 
Montreal police, threatened strike, 849 
Murder of Moncton policemen, 529, 561 
Ontario and Quebec provincial police, financial compensation for maintenance, 501-04, 537-40, 567-9, 603 
Motion for referral to Legal and Constitutional Affairs Committee, 954-5, 962-6, agreed, 966 


Polish Ambassador, His Excellency Jozef Czesak and Mrs. Czesak, visitors to Senate, 1442 
Political Parties, possible RCMP investigation, 2063 


Post Office 


Anti-Inflation Board’s opinion re settlement with Canadian Union of Postal Workers, 1597 
Government rejection of Anti-Inflation Board’s opinion re contract settlement, 1627-8 


Strike of Canadian Union of Postal Workers, 1285, 1319, 1355, 1370-1, 1409-10, 1416-17, 1428-31, 
1454, 1459, 1468 


Poverty in Canada 


Children in poverty, report by National Council of Welfare, 625-6 
Real and fraudulent poverty, 241 

Report of Special Senate Committee, updated, 281-2, 626 
Unequal distribution of wealth, 475 

Work ethic in Canada, 281-8, 339-42, 474-8, 518 

Working poor, 283 


Prairie grain advance payments (Bill C-10) 

Abuses of cash advances, question of, 615 
Corporate farms, partnerships, cooperatives or farming enterprises, 596, 614 
Crowsnest Pass Agreement, 598 
DREE, 599 
Elevator companies, question of commission for, 596, 597, 615 
Flax, 597-8 
Grants and subsidies to railways, 599 
Increase in advance payment to $15,000, 595, 614 
Instigation of Act by Conservative government, 614 
Investment of cash advance payments, 615, 622 
Labour problems and effect on wheat and farm industry, 600 
Loans in relation to land values, 596-7 
Option to deliver on quota system or by offboard sales, 596 
Prices and production costs, 615 
Railway branch lines, proposed removal of, 598-9 
Repayment record, 615 
Speakers: Senators 

Argue, Hazen, 597-9, 600, 602 

Benidickson, W. M., 615 

Buckwold, Sidney L., 599, 600 

Flynn, Jacques, 599, 600 

McDonald, A. Hamilton, 595-7, 615, 621-2 

Sparrow, Herbert O., 598, 599 

Yuzyk, Paul, 614-15 
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Prairie Grain Advance Payments bill (No. 1) C-10. Ir, 583; 2r, 595-601, 614-15, 621-2; ref to com, 622; rep 
without amdt, 684; 3r, 709; r.a., 731 


Prairie grain advance payments (Bill C-53) 

Damp or tough or unthreshed grain, 1156, 1166, 1167 
Date of coming into force of act, 1157 
Offboard sales, 1156-7 
Persons authorized to purchase grain for board, 1166 
Provisions re initial price, interest, deliveries, etc., 1156 
Repayment statistics and defaults, 1156, 1167 
Speakers: Senators 

Molgat, Gildas L., 1156-7, 1167-8 

Yuzyk, Paul, 1157, 1166-7 


Prairie Grain Advance Payments bill (No. 2) C-53. Ir, 1136; 2r, 1156-7, 1166-8; ref to com, 1168; rep without 
amdt, 1180; 3r, 1198; r.a., 1281 


Prime Minister of Canada 
Inaccuracies in pamphlet issued by Information Canada regarding Prime Ministers of Canada, 1757 
Orders in Council concerning prerogatives of Prime Minister, 1349, 1355 
Visit to British Columbia with cabinet ministers, 1763-4 
Visit to Paris, news report re accompanying officials, 161, 180 
See Trudeau, Right Hon. Pierre Elliott, P.C., Prime Minister of Canada 


Prince Edward Island 
Ferries operating between Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick, possible increase in fares, 1815 
Judges, 1005, 1040-3, 1051-3, 1066, 1080, 1095 
MacKay, Hon. John, Lieutenant Governor, the late, 135 
Matheson, Hon. Alexander W., the late, former Premier, 1861-2 
Trans-Canada highway, maintenance cost subsidies, 1903, 1922 
Transportation, 73 
Tuna fishing and revenue from, 74 
Unemployment insurance for rural residents, 74 


Printing of Parliament, Joint Committee 


Members 
Commons, 60 
Senate, 109 
Printing and distribution of bills, question, 61 


Private bills 
See Bills, general data, 
Bills, Private, Commons, 
Bills, Private, Senate. 


Privilege, question of 
Air Canada service 
Ottawa-Halifax, 1479-80 
Point of order re, 506-07 
Allegations of conflict of interest re Sky Shops Export Ltd. (Senator Giguére), 1348 
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Privilege, question of - Concluded 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 


Appearance of Gerda Munsinger on TV program, answer to inquiry, 1256-7, 1618-19 
La Presse report of statement by Senator Lamontagne, 1165-6 
Canadian Labour Congress, political affiliation, 2153, 2154 
Canadian Press report of statements made by Leader of the Government re matter concerning Senator 
Giguére, 1395-7 
CTV News report on death of Viateur Ethier and misrepresentation as Conservative member of Parliament, 
1241 
Comment of government leader re remarks of Senator Croll, 198 
Conflict of Interest, Green Paper on, Senator Croll, 779-81 
Conflict of interest, interpretation of, 1308-09 
Conflict of interest re withdrawal of senator from debate on Combines Investigation bill C-2, 1315-16 
Criminal Law Amendment bill (No. 2) C-84, press article re passage of, 2406 
Employer-Employee Relations in the Public Service, Special Joint Committee 
Unauthorized release to press of draft report, 1755-6 
Immigration policy, unauthorized press publication of draft report of Special Joint Committee, 1285-6 
Investigations in Parliament, 1476-9 
Legal and Constitutional Affairs Committee, meeting in camera, 1770-1 
National Defence and Criminal Code bill S-23, adjournment of Orders of the Day for second reading, 1459 
Newfoundland, CTV references to, 2215-16 
Omission of motion and of Speaker’s ruling from Minutes of Proceedings, 961 
Parliamentary immunity, 1398-1403 
Statement by Leader of the Government, 1409 
Parliamentary Library, commercial use of picture of, 1729, 1764-5 
Publishing industry, letter from Hon. Mr. Davey to Globe and Mail re editorial entitled ‘Whittling Down a 
Freedom’, 582, 641-2 
Right to invoke any rule of the Senate, 198 
Senate, articles by Senator Rowe, press report of, 480 
Team Canada, press report of speech by Senator Godfrey, 98-99 
Third reading of Bill C-58, absence of Hon. Mr. Davey, 2450 
See Point of order 


Privileges and immunities (international organizations) 

European Community, 957-8 
Comprehensive economic cooperation agreement, 957 
Ottawa office, establishment of, 957-8 
Recommendations of Foreign Affairs Committee, 957 
Visit of Prime Minister to Community, 957 

Speakers: Senators 
Grosart, Allister, 958 
van Roggen, George C., 957-8 


Privileges and Immunities (International Organizations) bill S-25. |r, 934; 2r, 957-8; 3r, 973; r.a., 1281 


Privileges and immunities of senators, 1395-7, 1398-1403, 1409, 1434-6 
Motion for appointment of special committee, 1434-6; Order stands, 1458 
Hiring of counsel and staff, 1435 
Search warrants, procedure for dealing with, 1434 
Sky Shops Export Limited, alleged conflict of interest (Senator Giguere), 1348, 1395-7, 1398-1403, 
1434-6 
Terms of reference, 1434 
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Privileges of Parliament 
Ottawa Citizen article re comments of Senator F. W. Rowe, 1777 
See also Inquiries, 
Privilege, Question of, 
Questions. 


Privy Council 


Clerk of the Privy Council, 465 
Secretary to the Cabinet for Federal-Provincial Relations, 465-6 


Progressive Conservative Party of Canada 


Best wishes for successful leadership convention, 1778 
Congratulations on election of leader, 1813-14 


Property qualification of senators 
Return presented, 242 
Supplementary return authorized, 242; supplementary return tabled, 472 


Proprietary or patent medicine and trade marks (Bill S-9) 


Authority for making regulations, 128, 157 
Certificates for registration, 127 
Continuous scientific review of medicine, 156 
Herbal medicinals, 156 
Listing of ingredients, 157 
Proprietary division of food and drug regulations, 127 
Quality, manufacture, safety and effectiveness of proprietary medicines, regulations re, 127, 157 
Royal patent, 156 
TV advertising, detrimental aspects, 128, 156, 157 
Speakers: Senators 

Bonnell, M. Lorne, 126-7, 128 

Buckwold, Sidney L., 127, 128 

Grosart, Allister, 128 

Langlois, Leopold, 156-7 

Macdonald, John M., 157 

Sullivan, Joseph A., 155-6, 157 


Proprietary or Patent Medicine and Trade Marks bill S-9. Ir, 47; 2r, 126-8, 155-7; ref to com, 157; rep with 
amdt, 240, 245; 3r, 253; r.a., 832 


Proprietary or patent medicine and trade marks (Bill S-35) 


Excerpt from speech by Hon. Marc Lalonde, 2126 
Federal-provincial consultation, 2126 
Self-medication, 2126 
Speakers: Senators 

Cottreau, Ernest G., 2125-6 

Phillips, Orville H., 2132 


Proprietary or Patent Medicine and Trade Marks bill S-35. 1r, 2103; 2r, 2125-6, 2132; 3r, 2144; r.a., 2207 


Prorogation of First Session of Thirtieth Parliament 
Speech from the Throne, Rt. Hon. Bora Laskin, P.C., 2453 
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Prowse, Hon. J. Harper (Deceased Sept. 28/76) 


Alberta-British Columbia Boundary bill S-13, 219, 225 
Boundary Commission, composition of, 219, 225 
Federal-provincial agreement on boundary lines, 225 
Strip-mining operations, effects on boundary lines, 219, 225 
Appropriation bill No. 4, 1974 C-42, 388 
Criminal Code (commutation of death sentence) bill S-21, 560-2, 589 
Deterrent aspects, 562 
Excerpt from Code re responsibility for carrying out sentence, 560-1 
Jury and judge responsibility in sentence of death, 562 
Louis Riel case cited, 561 
Murder of Moncton policemen, 561 
Nuremberg trials, 561, 562 
Royal prerogative, 562 
Vengeance vs justice, 561-2 
Distribution of document in Senate chamber, 644 
Excise Tax bill C-66, 1271, 1277-8 
Gasoline for personal use, 1278 
Prices, 1277 
Food and Drugs, Narcotic Control and Criminal Code bill S-19, 382-5, 1048-9 
Convictions for possession, 1047 
‘Give’, definition of, 1047 
LeDain Commission, 383 
Parole or pardon, 1048 
Penalty for trafficking or possession, 1047-8 
Teenagers use of drugs, 383-4 
Income Tax bill (No. 1) C-49, 616-20, 652-3 
Coal, 619-20 
Annual report of South African Coal, Oil and Gas Corp., 619 
Oil industry, 616-20 
Alberta, 617-19; oil and gas conservation board, 618 
Export tax, 617 
Great Canadian Oil Sands, 619 
Prices, 617, 618, 619, 652 
Pricing of Crude Oil, Economic and Strategic Guidelines for International Energy Policy, by Taki 
Rifai, 618 
Production costs, 618 
Royalties, 617 
Tar Sands, 619, 620 
Northwest Territories Representation bill S-22, 594-5 
Parliamentary immunity, question of privilege, 1398-1401, 1402 
Petroleum Administration bill C-32, 925-7 
Alberta Energy Board, 926 
Alberta-Saskatchewan-British Columbia, oil production for national consumption, 925 
Depletion of natural resources, 926 
Prices, 925-6 
Pricing of Crude Oil, by Taki Rifai, 926-7 
Production costs, 926 
Senate and House of Commons 
Regulations re attendance of senators and deductions for absence, 953 
Senate and House of Commons, Salaries and Parliamentary Secretaries bill C-44, 878-9 
Provincial government remuneration, 878-9 
Senate business, 484 
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Prowse, Hon. J. Harper - Concluded 

Senate (Intersessional Authority) bill S-22, 772-3 

Legal and Constitutional Affairs Committee, difficulties encountered between sessions because of 
impending election, 722 

Sittings of Senate committees during election periods, question of feasibility of, 772 

Televising of committee proceedings, 509 

West Coast Ports Operations bill C-56, 727 
Labour unions and management, irresponsibility in not reaching agreement, 727 
Right to strike, 727 


Public bills 
See Bills, general data, 


Bills, Public, Commons, 
Bills, Public, Senate. 


Public Service 
Bank’s refusal to cash government cheques, 1974-5, 2003-04, 2008 
Civil Service insurance, 712, 766-7, 770, 775, 832 
Commission, new offices, interior wall decoration, 1930, 1975-6 
Employees in $60,000 bracket, 876, 889 
Employer-Employee Relations in the Public Service, Special Senate Committee, 160, 188-9, 1545-7 
Reclassification of economists, sociologists and statisticians, Treasury Board action re, 2318-21 
Recommendation to establish permanent Staff Relations Board, 998 
Strikes of general labour and trades group, 642 
Workload of present board, 999 
See Employer-Employee Relations in the Public Service, Special Joint Committee 


Public Service employment, staff relations, superannuation 
Federal-provincial relations, 465, 466 
Clerk of the Privy Council and Secretary to the Cabinet, 465, 466; responsibilities, 466 
Privy Council functions, 465 
Speakers: Senators 
Deschatelets, Jean-Paul, 466 
Forsey, Eugene A., 466 
Mcllraith, George, 464-5, 466 


Public Service Employment, Staff Relations, Superannuation, Interpretation bill C-38. 1r, 464; 2r, 464-6; 3r, 
466-7; r.a., 467 


Public Service staff relations 


Apolitical aspect of board appointments, 1236 
Authority of chairman to appoint outside arbitrator, 1237, 1245 
Backlog of work of board, 1236-7, 1245 
Board composition and responsibilities, 1236-7, 1246-7 
Term of office, 1245, 1246-7 
Finkleman report, 1235-6 
Topics involving committee recommendations, 1235 
Speakers: Senators 
Buckwold, Sidney L., 1235-7, 1245-6 
Flynn, Jacques, 1245, 1246 
Macdonald, John M., 1245 
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Public Service Staff Relations bill C-70. Ir, 1235; 2r, 1235-7, 1244-6; 3r, 12 ilar ae le Sil 


Public Works 


Langevin Building, costs of renovations under headings of structural, mechanical, decoration and communi- 
cations, 2243 


Publishing industry, 62, 556, 564, 582-3 
Globe and Mail article by J. Carruthers re Time magazine, 582-3 
Letter from Senator Davey to Globe and Mail re editorial entitled ‘Whittling Down a Freedom’, 582 
Television commercial advertising of Guaranty Trust, use of picture of Parliament Buildings, 556, 564, 
956-7 
Time and Reader’s Digest magazines, tax concessions in advertising, 582 
Time magazine, brief presented to members of Commons, 62 


Quarantine 


Black death of Europe and London plague, 1786 
Cleansing or removal of infested or contaminated conveyance, 1779 
Detention by quarantine officer or permission to proceed, 1779 
Extension of provisions to include other dangerous diseases, 1779 
Immigration (1847) causing ship-fever, typhus and cholera, 1786 
Grosse Isle monument to victims, 1786 
Medical examination, 1779-80 
Research scientists, tribute to, 1786-7 
Pasteur, Fleming and Snow, 1787 
Speakers: Senators 
Connolly, John J., 1786-7 
McGrand, Fred A., 1778-80 
Phillips, Orville H., 1785-6 


Quarantine bill S-31. 11, 1763; 2r, 1778-80, 1785-7, 1788; ref to com, 1788; rep without amdt, 1874; 3r, 1893; 
r.a., 2096 


Quart, Hon. Josie D. 
Canadian Sovereignty Symbol bill C-373, 687, 709 
Importation of beavers from US for Grey Owl film, 709 
Environmental Contaminants bill C-25, 1404-05 
DDT and other chemicals, dangerous effects of, 1404 
Federal-provincial consultations, 1404 
Government authority to obtain information re environment and manufactured substances, 1404 
Habitat, United Nations Conference on Human Settlements, 1964 
International Women’s Year, 671-4 
Honorary aide-de-camp to Governor General, Colonel Mary Vallance, 672 
Protest speech of student at public meeting contest, 673-4 
Royal Commission on the Status of Women, 672 
Song of Equality, by Jacqueline Lemay, 673 
Speaker of the Senate, Hon. Renaude Lapointe, 671-3 
Symbol of Why Not buttons, comments of Hon. Marc Lalonde, women MPs and others, 672-3 
UN conference on ways and means to end discrimination against women, 672 
UN disregard of women’s rights in appointments to principal positions, 672 
UN resolution re International Women’s Year, 672 
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Quebec 


Bill 22 on use of French language, 54-58 
Administrative discretion, 57 
Constitutionality of, 56-57 
Universities, 57-58 
Construction industry, pardon granted to Dede Desjardins, 1035, 1066 
Labour conditions, strike of longshoremen, 833, 838-9, 840, 846, 849, 855, 867, 888, 912 
Legal profession statistics, 625 
Official Language Act, question re government decision on petition, 829, 912 
Provincial police, 501-04, 537-40, 567-9, 603, 954-5, 962-6 
St. Lawrence ports operations, 817-27, 832 
Statutes of Canada (references to Court of Queen’s Bench of Quebec) 243, 274-7, 291-3, 301, 467 


Quebec and Ontario Provincial Police 


Motion to authorize Legal and Constitutional Affairs Committee to consider financial compensation by 
federal government, 954-5, 962-6, agreed, 966 


Quebec Provincial Police financial compensation for maintenance, 501-04, 537-40, 567-9, 603, 954-5, order 
withdrawn, 966 
Agreements between federal-provincial governments for services of RCMP, 501 
Financial implications, 501, 502, 538 
Compensation claims, 501 
Conferences and correspondence between Quebec Justice Minister and Solicitor General, 503, 538-9 
Constitutional jurisdiction of provinces over police matters, 539 
Opting-out formula, 539 
Police administration costs, 503-04, 568 
Police Costs - Where are all those Millions?, booklet issued by Quebec Justice Dept., 538 
Separatism, danger of upsurge as result of federal-provincial differences on subject, 540 
Staff and equipment, lack of facilities in Quebec to fight organized crime, 538 
Speakers: Senators 
Asselin, Martial, 537-40 
Deschatelets, Jean-Paul, 501-04 
Desruisseaux, Paul, 567-8 
Flynn, Jacques, 603 
Manning, Ernest C., 568-9 


Queen Elizabeth, Her Majesty, celebration of Silver Jubilee in Canada, 1318-19, 1403 


Question of Privilege, 98-99, 198, 480, 506-07, 582, 641-2, 779-81, 961, 1165-6, 1241, 1256-7, 1285-6, 1308-09, 
1315-16, 1348, 1395-7, 1398-1403, 1409, 1459, 1479-80, 1618-19, 1729, 1764-5, 1770-1, 

2215-16, 2450 

See Privilege, Question of 


Questions 

Abortions, study of procedure for obtaining therapeutic abortions, 1428, 1624-5, 1639, 1654-5 

Air Canada service Fredericton-Ottawa, 854-5, 867 

Air transport, flight delays due to labour dispute, 2062-3 

Anti-inflation program 
Budget reduction in Regional Economic Expansion Dept., 1683 
Family allowances, 1683, 1716, 1721 
Judges’ salaries, 1662, 1681 
Meeting of Minister of Finance and provincial representatives re implementation of guidelines, 1549 
National Defence cutbacks in Nova Scotia, effect of, 1683, 1716 
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Questions - Continued 
Anti-inflation program - Concluded 
Postal workers’ contract, government rejection of Board’s opinion on, 1627-8, 1655 
Saint John, N.B., increase in bus fare, 1815-16, 1846 
Wage guidelines, 1683 
Auditor General of Canada, report of Independent Review Committee, 796 
Beef producers, federal assistance for, 240-1, 253 
Bilingual air traffic services, Commission of Inquiry, 2322, 2335, 2352-3 
Letters from Air Traffic Control Assoc. and Air Line Pilots’ Assoc., and to Minister of Transport, 
2352-3 
Budget, date of presentation, 161 
Canada-United States boundary, government policy re demarcation line on Dixon Entrance on Strait of Juan 
de Fuca, George’s Bank and northwards, 2308 
Canada-United States relations, 1625-7 
Canada-United States relations, communications between Canada and US, newspaper article re remarks by 
American Ambassador, 2122-3, 2192-3, 2201, 2377-8 
Canada Year Book, 1788, 1821-3 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
Gerda Munsinger, presence in Canada and appearance on CBC television program, 1034, 1073, 
1239-40, 1256-7, 1618-19, 1625 
Canadian coins, reported change in design, 1937, 1955 
Canadian economy, statement by Prime Minister re anti-inflation legislation, 1293 
Canadian Labour Congress, political affiliation, 2153-4 
Canadian Labour Congress, possibility of general strike, newspaper report re meeting and proposals for 
liberal corporatism, 2130 
Canadian Labour Congress, salary increases for officers, 2159, 2209-10 
Canadian National Railway services in Atlantic provinces, 1923-4, 1976 
Canadian National Railways, cost of construction of tower in Toronto, 2185-6, 2263-4 
CTV news report of death of Viateur Ethier and misrepresentation as member of Conservative Party, 1241 
Canadian Wheat Board, adjustment payments to grain producers, 1297 
Candu reactors, proposed sale to Argentina and Korea, 1307, 1319 
Capital punishment 
Commutation of sentences of accused murderers and kidnappers, 400 
Partial abolition and expiration of trial period, 1656 
Childers, Erskine, President of Republic of Ireland, death of, 265 
Citizenship bill, suggested referral of Clause 33 to Supreme Court, 2362, 2444 
Clerk’s Scroll, 1667, 1683-5 
Combines investigation, New Brunswick court of appeal decision re K. C. Irving, Ltd., 1023, 1045-6 
Combines, takeover bid by Power Corporation of Canada Ltd. of Argus Corporation Ltd. reference of 
matter to Senate committee, inquiry dropped, 1063-4 
Connaught Laboratories Ltd., testing operations adjacent to proposed housing development, 586, 616, 732, 
902 
Construction industry in Quebec, pardon granted to Dede Desjardins, 1035, 1066 
Copyright Act, Economic Review, ‘Crown copyright reserved’, replacement of words, 2200, 2322-3, 2362 
Criminal Code (control of weapons and firearms) bill S-14, progress of bill in committee stage, 479-80 
Criminal Code, illegal abortions, Dr. Henry Morgentaler, acquittal of charges, 1036 
Crowsnest Pass freight rates, 889, 924 
Distribution of document in Senate chamber, 644 
Energy resources 
Atlantic provinces, development of tidal power in Bay of Fundy, 2070, 2142, 2210 
Atlantic provinces, offshore oil and gas resources, 2070, 2141-2, 2143 
Conservation of fuel, car awaiting Deputy of His Excellency the Governor General, 2209, 2443 
Construction of Arctic gas pipeline, supply of Arctic gas to southern Canada, 2037-8, 2069-70 
Government policy re Canadian ownership of companies developing oil and gas on crown lands, 
2159-60, 2210 
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Questions - Continued 


Energy resources - Concluded 
International conference of oil-consuming and oil-producing countries, exclusion of Canada, 605-06, 
774-5 
Lighting of government buildings, 606, 1238-9 
Oil and gas reserves, negotiations between federal government and governments of producing provinces, 
2070 
Passamaquoddy-Cobscook Bay, US Corps of Engineers report on, 2210-11 
Proposed construction of pipeline from Prince Rupert to Edmonton, 2037 
Proposed pipeline treaty between Canada and United States, 2037 
Environmental affairs, protection of coastal waters from radio-active pollution, 889, 924 
Estimates, fiscal year ending Mar. 31/77, removal of item from order paper, 1782-5 
European Economic Community, Canada’s claim for compensation, 579-80, 661-2, 671 
External Affairs Department, Passport Office, refusal to accept Canadian currency of $50 and $100 
denominations, 2037, 2077 
Federal government buildings, Langevin Block and Justice Building, 76-77, 137 
Feed grains, freight assistance to Atlantic provinces, 1035 
Ferry service 
Between North Sydney and Port Aux Basques, 1861 
Between Prince Edward Island, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Newfoundland, 1815, 1860, 1861 
Fisheries 
Extension of 200 mile coastal jurisdiction, 2208, 2377 
Rights of MicMac Indians of Cross Point Reserve to fish Atlantic salmon, 2208, 2264 
Florida land deals, involvement of Canadians in alleged swindle, 1012, 1198 
Foreign affairs 
Aid to Chile, 1438-9, 1597-8 
Canadian Defence spending, remarks by United States Ambassador, report in Globe and Mail, 2122-3, 
2201 
Special passports for MPs, restrictions on, 2263, 2362-3 
Gasoline excise tax, 1100-01, 1112-13 
Government Expenditures Restraint bill, date of introduction in Senate, 2130, 2159, 2264 
Grain subsidies paid on shipments to Eastern Canadian ports for export, 2156, 
Helsinki Declaration on European Security and Co-operation, 1293, 1466 
Identity cards for senators, 179-80 
Immigration, Gulf Islands, British Columbia, ministerial discretion permits, 2322 
Immigration, presence in Canada of Xaviera Hollander and Gerda Munsinger, 1007, 1013, 1034, 1249-40 
Indians, Manitoba Brotherhood, request to appear before Senate Committee, 315-16 
Information Canada, inaccuracies in publications regarding Governors General and Prime Ministers, 1757, 
2003 
Insulin, production of, 100, 110-11 
Italy, earthquake victims, Canadian government assistance to, 2111 
Justice, administration of, allegations of interference by cabinet ministers, 1825-6, 1846-8, 1857-9, 1890-2, 
1930-2 
Labour 
Defiance by unions of court orders, 2237 
Strike of longshoremen in Quebec, back to work legislation, 833, 838-9, 840, 846, 849, 855, 867, 888, 
912 
Withdrawal of services by longshoremen at Montreal, 1006-07 
Liberal Caucus, invitation to members of Opposition, 1868 
Marine safety, British Columbia fisheries, 1815, 1860 
Marine safety, request for location of air and sea rescue unit in Newfoundland, 1860 
Meighen, Rt. Hon. Arthur, the late, portrait of, 53, 563 
Members of Parliament and Conflict of Interest, Green Paper on, ref to Commons com, 373, 573, 580 
Money bills, Senate authority to amend, 1656-9 
Montreal police force, threatened strike, 849 
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Questions - Continued 


Multiculturalism, Ministry of State, organization and budget, 742, 849, 866 
Narcotics, study of legislation by Senate committee, 316 
National Capital Region, proposed study by joint committee, 229 
National lottery, method of proceeding with, 2103-04, 2110-11 
National Museums, storage of Canadiana, 2209; artisanship of John D. Howe, 2217 
National Press Gallery, invitation to reception, 61-62 
New Brunswick storm damage, possibility of federal aid, 1720-1, 1729-30 
Newfoundland 
CNR services, 1868, 1903 
Financial assistance for Come-By-Chance refinery, 1826-7, 1860 
Trans-Canada highway, maintenance cost subsidies, 1903, 1922 
Nova Scotia storm damage, possibility of federal aid, 135-6 
Nuclear reactors 
Sale by Canada to Argentina, 1975, 2142 
Sale by Canada to India, 1859-60; further questions, 1975 
Oil export tax, 1264, 1265-6 
Pacific Western Airlines, possible move of head office to Calgary, 1824-5, 1859, 1868-9, 2376, 2444 
Palestinian Liberation Organization attendance at United Nations General Assembly, position taken by 
Canadian delegation, 110, 137-8, 1238 
Parliament Buildings 
East Block, use of rooms by senators, proposal, 110 
Senate, use of rooms by members of House of Commons and others, 110 
Parole, consideration by government of changes in present system, 1371 
Passports 
Restrictions on special passports of MPs, article in Globe and Mail, 2262-3, 2362-3, 2443 
Use of diplomatic and special passports for travel to Namibia, 2363-4, 2443-4 
Penitentiaries 
Proposed construction of medium security prison in Saint John, 1916-17, 1922-3 
Recommendations of Special Joint Committee, implementation of, 2200 
Political Parties, possible RCMP investigation, 2063 
Post Office, strike of Canadiam Union of Postal Workers, 1285, 1319, 1370-1, 1403, 1409-10, 1416-17, 
1428-31, 1439, 1454, 1459, 1468 
Opinion of Anti-Inflation Board re settlement of wage dispute, 1597 
Prerogatives of Prime Minister, orders in council re, 1349 
Prime Minister of Canada 
Visit to British Columbia with cabinet ministers, 1763-4 
Visit to Paris, news report re accompanying officials, 161, 180 
Prince Edward Island, trans-Canada highway, maintenance cost subsidies, 1903, 1922 
Privileges of Parliament, commercial use of picture of Parliamentary Library, 1729, 1764-5 
Public Service 
Bank’s refusal to cash government cheques, 1974-5, 2003-04, 2008 
Commission, new offices, interior wall decoration, 1930, 1975-6 
Salary bracket of $60,000, 889 
Strike of general labour and trades group, 642 
Public Works, renovation of Langevin Building, costs under headings of structural, mechanical, decoration 
and communications, 2243 
Quebec Official Language Act, question re government decision on petition, 829, 912, 924-5 
Queen Elizabeth, celebration of Silver Jubilee in Canada, 1318-19, 1403 
Regional Development Incentives bill C-74, passage of, 1639-40 
Regulations and other statutory instruments, agreements between federal government and provincial 
governments, 2103, 2110 
Restaurant of Parliament, source of meat supplies, 1007, 1012-13 
Saint John, N.B., increase in bus fares, 1815-16 
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Questions - Concluded 


St. Lawrence Islands National Park, government expenditures on, 1549-50, 1588 
Saskatchewan, safety of Gardiner Dam, 2179, 2377 
Secrecy in government, discussion of TV program re committee involved in, 1349 
Senate 
Amplification and simultaneous interpretation system, 13-14 
Northwest Territories Senate representation, 1772, 1778 
Protective staff, summer uniforms, | 156 
Reform of Senate, article in Globe and Mail quoting statements of Prime Minister, 32, 47 
Seating arrangements for senators on ceremonial occasions, 13 
Sessions of Parliament, legislative program, 1902-03 
Small Farms Development Program 
Farm management consultants, 2079 
Number of loans approved for provinces, 1197-8, 1213 
Tailoring service for Senate and Commons, 2167-8, 2209 
Tax treaties or conventions with other countries, 855, 867, 925, 942 
Television commercial advertising by Guaranty Trust, use of picture of Parliament Buildings, 556, 564, 
956-7 
Time magazine, brief presented to members of Commons, 62 
Transportation 
Crowsnest Pass freight rates, 889, 924 
Disruption of airline services in Canada, 2237, 2243, 2249-50, 2258-9 
Pacific Western Airlines, 1824-5, 1859, 1868-9, 2376, 2444 
Transport Minister Hon. Jean Marchand, rumour of resignation, 573 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, invitation to Canadian Parliamentarians to visit Russia, 1250-1, 1257 
United Kingdom Prime Minister Harold Wilson, visit to Ottawa, 473 
United Nations 
Assembly resolution re Zionism, limitation on contributions as result of, 1411, 1439 
Congress on Crime Prevention, status of Palestinian Liberation Organization as participants at, 1166, 
1238 
Peacekeeping Force, pension benefits for dependants of Canadian soldier killed in Cyprus, 760, 768 
Victoria Memorial Museum, rumoured change of name, 1035, 1165 
Visitors to Parliament, abatement of noise in precincts, 1012 
Voting procedure on Bill C-84, 2444 
Watergate tapes, reference to Prime Minister Trudeau by former U.S. President Nixon, 179 
Welfare ministers’ conference, statement by Minister of NHW re federal policy in social welfare field, 556, 
564 
West Coast ports operations, resumption of work by longshoremen and related operations, 742 
Wheat Board annual report, 685, 732 
See also Inquiries, 
Privilege, Question of, 
Privileges of Parliament. 


Radio and television 


Canadian radio-television and telecommunications, 803, 829-32, 841-3, 849-51, 998, 1007, 1095 
See Broadcasting 


Railway bill C-48. 11, 712; 2r, 760-1; ref to com, 761; rep without amdt, 795; 3r, 803; r.a., 832 


Railways (Bill C-48) 
Compliance by companies to regulations, 760 
Disclosure of financial operations, 760 
Ministerial powers, 760 
Western Economic Opportunities Conference, 760 
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Railways (Bill C-48) - Concluded 
Speakers: Senators 
Cook, Eric, 760 
Flynn, Jacques, 760-1 


Railways 
Abandonment of lines and effect on municipal property tax assessments, 44-45 
Atlantic provinces, CNR services, 1922, 1923-4, 1976 
Branch lines, Western Canada, proposed removal of, 698-9 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 38-45 
Canadian Pacific: A Brief History, by J. L. McDougall, 40-41 
Canadian Transportation and Distribution, excerpt from magazine re freight policy, 43 
Crowsnest Pass, 41-42, 889, 924 
Globe and Mail articles re CPR, 43, 44 
Hudson’s Bay Company, 39 
Income from oil, gas and other minerals, 41 
Income from real estate and related operations, 40 
Integration of CNR and CPR, 43-44 
Land grants and sales, 39-42 
Marathon Realty, CPR subsidiary, 39 
Tax and land concessions, 38-39 
The CPR: A Century of Corporate Welfare, by Robert Chodos, 38-39, 40 


Railways bill S-1 (pro forma). 11,7 


Reform of the Senate 
Appointments, 50-51 
Committee work, 74-75 
Initiation of bills, 49, 52 
Investigation of provincial rights 49-50 
Official Opposition, reinforcement of, 184 
Orders in Council and other legislation, 52-53 
Prime Minister’s comments, 32, 62-63, 184 
Representation from Yukon and Northwest Territories, 53 
Suspensive veto, 49, 54 
Term of appointment, 54, 75, 184 


Refund of fees 
Honey Bear Brewing Corporation Limited, 1782 


Regional development incentives 
Commercial operations, 1621 
Abenaki Motor Inn, 1621 
Commercial production deadline, 1601 
Disparity in allocation of grants or loans, 1620 
Five-year extension of program, 1620 
Grants, repayable grants, loan guarantees, 1601 
Per capita income, 1620 
Program statistics, 1601 
Question re passage of bill, 1639-40 
Slow-growth areas, 1620, 1621 
Time lapse in application for grant and approval of, 1620-1 
Halifax: Chronicle Herald article re, 1620 
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Regional development incentives - Concluded 

Unemployment statistics, 1620 

Speakers: Senators 
Asselin, Martial, 1658 
Belisle, Rheal, 1665 
Forsey, Eugene A., 1666 
Grosart, Allister, 1664, 1665 
Langlois, Leopold, 1658-9 
Macnaughton, Alan, 1601 
Perrault, Raymond J., 1639-40, 1662-3, 1665-6 
Phillips, Orville H., 1666 
Smith, George I., 1620-2, 1664, 1666 


Regional Development Incentives bill C-74. Ir, 1524; 2r, 1601-02, 1619-22; ref to com, 1622; rep without amdt, 
1639; 3r, 1658-9; r.a., 1712 


Regulations and other statutory instruments 
Agreements between federal government and provincial governments, 2103, 2110 


Regulations and other Statutory Instruments, Standing Joint Committee 
Budget, 178, 205-06, 525, 795, 956, 1502 
Duties and functions of committee, 515, 1534, 1535 
Guidelines for Motions for Production of Papers, ref to com, 467 
Members 
Commons, 60 
Senate, 109 
Newspaper article re Chairman Senator Forsey, question of privilege, 794-5 
Reports 
First report, 178, 205-6 
Second report tabled in Commons Oct. 29/74 
Third report, 239-40, 264 
Fourth report, 327-8, 338 
Fifth report, 1100, 1133-4 
Sixth report, 1479, 1487 
Seventh report, 1638 
Eighth report, 2045 
Ninth report, 2307-09, 2333 
Right to Information bill C-225, ref to com, 467 
Secrecy in government, subject matter ref to com, 1349 
Terms of reference, see Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate Oct. 24/74 
Travel arrangements for committee outside of Canada, authority for, 1479 


Regulations regarding attendance of senators, 1781-2, 1790-1, 1911-13, 1917-18, 1933-6 
Absence beyond 21 days, 1790, 1917-19 
Attendance records, 1912, 1918-19 
Committee review of reasons for absence, 1791, 1917-18 
Official business, specifying of, 1790-1, 1912, 1917-18 
Senate vacancies and workload, 1934 
Travel distance, 1934-5 


Remembrance Day 


CBC program, 257 
Thirtieth anniversary ceremonies held in France, 258-9 
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Representation (Bill C-36) 
Amalgamation formula, 423-4 
Quebec, 421 
Representation by population, 421 
Statistics of provincial representations, 422-3, 437, 439, 440 
Speakers: Senators 
Buckwold, Sidney L., 438 
Deschatelets, Jean-Paul, 436, 437 
Flynn, Jacques, 438-9 
Hicks, Henry D., 438 
Lafond, Paul C., 424 
O’Leary, M. Grattan, 435-6 
Perrault, Raymond J., 420-3, 437-8, 439-40 


Representation bill 1974 C-36. Ir, 402; 2r, 420-4, 435-40; ref to com, 440; rep without amdt, 443; 3r, 443; r.a., 
467 


Research staff 
Parliamentary Library, 146, 516 
Senate, 321, 516 


Restaurant of Parliament, Standing Joint Committee 
Meat supplies, question re, 1007, 1012-13 
Members 

Commons, 60 
Senate, 109 


Riel, Hon. Maurice 
Immigration Policy, Special Joint Committee 
Reports 
First report, 1006, 1021 
Second report, 1306 
Third and final report, 1375, 1376-94 
Unauthorized press publication of confidential draft report of committee, 1285, 1286 


Right to Information bill C-225, subject matter ref to Regulations and other Statutory Instruments Committee, 
467 


Riley, Hon. Daniel 
Capital punishment, commutation of sentences of accused murderers and kidnappers, 400 
Energy resources 
Development of tidal power in Bay of Fundy, 2142, 2210 
Passamaquoddy Bay, US Corps of Engineers report on, 2210-11 
National Housing bill C-48, 749 
National Museums, storage of Canadiana, 2209; artisanship by John D. Howe, 2217 
New Brunswick, economic conditions, 2009-13 
Acadians, 2009-13 
Acadian Village, 2012 
Culture of, 2011 
Advertisement of Regional Economic Expansion Dept. entitled The New Approach, 2012 
Agriculture, 2009-10 
Fisheries, 2010 
Gloucester County, 2012 
Highways, Route 11, 2012 
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Riley, Hon. Daniel - Concluded 

New Brunswick economic conditions - Concluded 
New Brunswick Psychological Association, letter to Premier of N.B., copy to Prime Minister, 2010-11 
Relocation of workers, 2011 
Saint John Telegraph- Journal article re Northeast New Brunswick, 2012 
Unemployment, 2010 

New Brunswick storm damage, possibility of federal aid, 1720, 1729-30 

Northwest Territories Senate representation, 1778 

Parliamentary Library, commercial use of picture of, 1764-5 

Penitentiaries, proposed construction of medium security prison in Saint John, 1916-17, 1922-3 

Prince Edward Island, CNR services, 1924, 1976 

Saint John, N.B., increase in bus fares, 1815, 1816 

Televising of committee proceedings, 510, 511-12, 521 

Transportation, BNA Act as it pertains to, 2221 


Robichaud, Hon. Louis-J., P.C. 
Anti-Inflation bill (No. 1) C-73, 1578-9 
Criminal Code (commutation of death sentence) bill S-21, 528-30, 1733 
Acquittals and convictions in murders of police officers (1967-73), 529 
Atlantic Provinces Policemen’s Assoc., meeting in Moncton, 530 
Royal prerogative in commutation of death sentence, 529, 530 
Criminal Law Amendment bill (No. 2) C-84, 2411-13 
Deterrent aspect, 2412 
Incorrigibles, 2412 
Statistics, 2412 
United States, 2412 
Forestry, devastation in Eastern Canada by Spruce budworm, 1163 
Cost-sharing of insecticide spraying, 1163 
Damaging side effects of insecticides, 1163 
Inter-Parliamentary Union, Tokyo conference, 248-9 
Canadian delegation, 248 
Inflation problems in Japan, 248 
Labour unions in other countries, 248 
National Forestry Week, 2076 
New Brunswick, economic conditions, 2015-18 
Acadians, 2016-17 
Artists and musicians from NB, 2018 
Mineral resources, 2019 
Social equality program, 2017-18 
Regulations re attendance of senators, 1917-18 
Absence of 21 days, 1917 
Committee review of reasons for absence, 1917-18 
Official business, specifying of, 1917 
Senate and House of Commons Act 
Objection to motion for referral of subject matter to com, 953 
Regulations re attendance of senators and deductions for absence, 953, 954 
Senators’ work in public interest outside of Senate, 953 
Senate role, 1578-9 


Rowe, Hon. Frederick William 


Address in reply to Speech from the Throne, 62-68, 71 
Alberta - British Columbia Boundary bill S-13, 224 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, appearance of Gerda Munsinger on television program, 1619, 1625 
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Rowe, Hon. Frederick William - Continued 
Crime and violence, 1449-53 
Crime increase and demands on protective resources, 1449-50 
Drug control, Newsweek article re, 1451 
Good Housekeeping article by Art Linkletter entitled “What I’ve learned about drugs since my 
daughter’s death’, 1451-2 
Gun control, 1452 
Marihuana convictions of young people, 1451-2 
Prison population per capita, 1451 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police duties, 1450 
Sex deviates, 1451 
Training of police in psychology, pathological conduct and behaviour, 1450 
Unnecessary activities of police, 1450 
Vice squads, 1450 
Vulnerability of democratic society, 1452-3 
Criminal Law Amendment bill (No. 1) C-71, 1746, 1899 
Education and Culture in Newfoundland, by Hon. Frederick William Rowe, 2308-09 
Energy 
Offshore oil and gas resources in Atlantic provinces, 2143 
Felicitations to Madam Speaker and others, 62 
Ferry service between North Sydney and Port Aux Basques, possible increase in fares, 1861 
Food and Drugs, Narcotic Control, and Criminal Code bill S-19, 448-54, 1048-9 
Long-standing effects from use of marihuana, 450, 451 
Misunderstandings re legislation, 449 
National Organization for Reform of Marihuana Laws (US), 449 
Penalties for drug convictions, 447 
Tobacco and alcohol, use by children, 453, 1048 
Forestry, devastation in Eastern Canada by Spruce budworm, 1161-2 
Damaging side effects of insecticides, 1162 
Federal responsibility in control, 1162 
Newfoundland, 1161-2 
Birch and Mountain Ash, 1162 
Income Tax bill (No. 3) C-58, 1955-8 
Canada-US relations, 1955-6, 1958 
Freedom of the press, question of, 1957-8 
MD of Canada, 1957 
Time Canada, 1956-7 
Women’s magazines published in US and circulated in Canada, 1957 
Inter-Parliamentary Union, Colombo, Sri Lanka conference, 984-8 
Aid to developing countries, 985, 986, 987-8; Sri Lanka and Pakistan, 985, 986 
Tarbela Dam, 987-8 
Birth control, 987 
Canada’s esteem in foreign countries, 985 
Disarmament, 984 
Drugs, 984-5 
Economic conditions in Canada, 985-6 
Economic cooperation, 984 
Education, scientific techniques for promotion of, 984 
Human rights, 984 
Living standards, 985 
Population statistics, 986 
Poverty problems, 987 
Labour, the working poor in Canada, 2019-23 
Labrador hydro development, 64-65 
Law reform, 66; rape victims, 66; drug convictions, 66 
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Rowe, Hon. Frederick William - Concluded 
National lottery, proposed incorporation of Loto-Canada, 2169 
Method of authorization for, 2169 
Religious aspects of gambling, 2169 
Privileges of Parliament 
Library of Parliament and Centre Block, commercial use of pictures of, 1765 
Ottawa Citizen article re comments of Senator F. W. Rowe, 1777 
Rules of the Senate, 1359 
Senate 
Chamber seating arrangements for senators on ceremonial occasions, 13 
Reform, 62-63 
Televising of committee proceedings, 547-8 
Temporary Immigration Security bill C-85, 1829 
Transportation, 63-65, 506-08 
Newfoundland, 63-65; Air Canada service St. John’s-Ottawa, 506-08; Strait of Belle Isle, 64-65; 
Trans-Canada Highway, 63-64 
Transportation, British North America Act as it pertains to transportation, 2106-08, 2064 
Newfoundland, 2106-08 
Disruption of tourist trade and general welfare because of labour strike, 2108 
Terms of Union re transportation services, 2108 
Trans-Canada Highway, 2106-07 
Provincial disparities, 2106-07 
United States, Canada’s relations with, 66-68 


Royal assent 
Beetz, Hon. Jean, Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court of Canada, 1791-2, 2002, 2207 
de Grandpre, Hon. Louis-Philippe, Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court of Canada, 2152 
Dickson, Hon. R. G. B., Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court of Canada, 731, 899 
Judson, Hon. Wilfred, Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court of Canada, 1281 
Laskin, Rt. Hon. Bora, Chief Justice of Canada, 95, 220, 467, 581, 1095-6, 1476, 2096 
Leger, Rt. Hon. Jules, His Excellency the Governor General, 397, 2450 
Spence, Hon. Wishart F., Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court of Canada, 313-14, 656, 740, 832, 1134, 
POT 77122301 


Royal Canadian Legion 
Assets or property, branch holdings, 1195, 1206 
Branch agreements to amdts to act, 1206-07 
British Commonwealth and Empire, deletion of words from act, 1195 
Closing of small branches due to membership drop, 1205-06 
Department to assist or advise ex-servicemen’s clubs, 1196 
Filing date of petition, 1212 
Legion background, 1194, 1205 
Senior citizen housing sponsored by Legion, 1195 
War veterans allowance, 1194, 1205 
Youth sports training programs, 1195, 1205, 1206 
Speakers: Senators 
Carter, Chesley W., 1194-6, 1206, 1207, 1209 
Flynn, Jacques, 1207, 1209 
Grosart, Allister, 1206-09 
Langlois, Leopold, 1208 
Perrault, Raymond J., 1209 
Phillips, Orville H., 1205-06 
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Royal Canadian Legion bill S-28. Ir, 1180; 2r, 1194-6, 1205-07; ref to com, 1207; suspension of rule 95, 
1207-09; rep without amdt, 1211-12; 3r, 1212; r.a., 1281 


Royal Canadian Mounted Police 


Federal-provincial agreements with provinces re RCMP personnel, 501, 568-9 
Financial implications of provincial operations, 501, 502 

Quebec and Ontario, claims for compensation, 501-04, 537-40, 567-9, 603 

Subject matter referred to Legal and Constitutional Affairs Committee, 954-5, 962-6 


Rules and Orders, Standing Senate Committee 
Chairman, appointment of Hon. Hartland de M. Molson, 557 
Members, 96 
Report, 1317-18, 1331-6, 1355-64, 1422-6, 1460-6 
Sub-committee for co-ordination of meetings, 828-9, 1091 
Members, 924 
Terms of reference, 526, 537-8 


Rules of the Senate 
Amendment to committee report after report presented to the Senate, 908, 909 
Appropriation bills, 721-2, 735-7 
Borrowing authority, 722 
Excerpt from Bourinot, 4th edition, re supply bills, 722 
Forms and Proceedings, 721-3, 735 
Senate role in consideration of money bills, 723 
Suggestion that matter of bills being ref to com be considered by Standing Rules and Orders 
Committee, 736-7 
Comment on speech of Commons member, 2416 
Committee budgets, special expenses, 525-6 
Committee report on regulations re attendance of senators, rule re consideration of, 1781-2, 1790-1 
Committee reports, ref back to com or to Committee of the Whole for reconsideration, 882-4 
Precedents cited in excerpts from Senate Journals, 883 
Speaker’s ruling reserved, 882-8; Speaker’s ruling, 890 
Debate on com rep without amdt and motion for third reading, Speaker’s statement re, 2395, 2396 
Debate on interrogation restricted to brief explanatory remarks, 1213 
Delay in raising of point of order, 1111 
Forms and Proceedings, question of authority of rules, 882-3 
Initiation of money bills, 887 
Minister invited to Senate Chamber to explain bill, precedents, 197-8, 217-19 
Excerpt from The Modern Senate of Canada re, 218 
Minister’s statement of policy, senator’s comment on or criticism of, 1202, 1203 
Motion to amend committee report, 882-3; point of order re Speaker’s statement, 890 
Point of order, 387-8, 390, 506-07, 560, 779-81, 882-3, 886-8, 944, 952, 1015, 1110, 1202 
Amending of supply bills, 886-8 
Excerpt from The Modern Senate of Canada, 887 
Precedents of supply bills amendments by the Senate, 887 
Rights of Senate in Matters of Financial Legislation, report of Senate special committee, 887-8 
Presentation of committee reports before review by senators, 1606 
Private bills, suspension of rule 95, 1207-09, 1601 
Privilege, question of, 98-99, 198, 480, 506-07, 582, 641-2, 779-81, 961, 1165-6, 1241 
Reference of Green Paper on Conflict of Interest to committee, 779-81 
Referral of annuities bill to committee, 1643-4 
Referral of estimates and other matters to National Finance Committee, 440-1, 1109-10 
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Rules of the Senate - Concluded 
Senator speaking twice on same subject, 1513 
Televising of committee proceedings, 509-14, 521-3, 543-54 
Two days’ notice between Ir and 2r, 1109 
Unscheduled speakers taking part in debate, 560 
Use of unparliamentary language in debates, 562, 1109 


Rules of the Senate, report of Standing Committee on Standing Rules and Orders, 1317-18, 1331-6, 1355-64, 
1422-6, 1460-6, 1537, 1813 
Absence of senators, 1359 
Adjournment of debates for prolonged periods, 1460-2, 1464, 1465-6 
Adopting of report, one day’s notice of motion, 1357, 1360 
Authority to reprint rules, 1537 
Banking, Trade and Commerce Committee, terms of reference, 1357 
Bilingual form of bills originating in Senate, 1357, 1360 
Bills, explanation of content at initial presentation of, 1464 
Commencement date of amendments contained in report, 1537; order rescinded, new date authorized, 1720 
Committee of the Whole, procedure for discussion in, 1362 
Declaration of property qualification, 1359 
Ex officio members of committees, 1358 
Forms and proceedings of the Parliament of Canada, 1356, 1360, 1362-3 
Internal Economy, Budgets and Administration Committee, 1357, 1364, 1423-6, 1462, 1464-5 
Joint Committee on Library of Parliament and Other Shared Services, 1359 
Limitation of senator speaking only once in any debate, 1356 
Motions during debate, 1356 
Motions for which no notice is required (matters of urgent public importance), 1357, 1363 
Motion to refer matters to committee, 1357-8, 1363-4 
Oral questions, 1356, 1460, 1462-3, 1465 
Organization of committees, 1358 
Parliamentary reform, 1360 
Powers and duties of committees, 1423-4, 1425 
Preservation of order and decorum in Senate, 1356 
Previous question, 1357 
Principle of bill, debating of at second reading, 1361, 1363 
Printing of rules as appendix to current debate, 1361 
Private bills, deposit of bill and fees, 1359 _ 
Substantial amendments, notice of, 1359 
Procedure when Speaker leaves the chamber, 1356 
‘Question’ or ‘matter’, definition of, 1361, 1363 
Quorum of committees, 1358, 1460, 1465 
Quotations from speeches made in Commons, 1356, 1359, 1360, 1363, 1460, 1464, 1465 
Recalling of Senate earlier than set forth in motion for adjournment, 1356 
Reports of committees, 1359 
Select committees, 1357 
Senate speech quoted verbatim in Commons, 1359-60 
Senator’s final reply to inquiry on second reading of bill, 1356 
Speaker addressing house, 1357 
Special procedure or practice in committee, approval of Senate for, 1358, 1364, 1461, 1463 
Standing Rules and Orders Committee, 1424 
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Rules of the Senate, report of Standing Committee on Standing Orders - Concluded 
Terms of reference of committees, 1361-2, 1461, 1463, 1464 
Procedure or practice inconsistent with practices and usages of Senate, 1461, 1463 
Time of daily sittings, 1364 
Unanimous consent, 1362 
Speakers: Senators 
Argue, Hazen, 1460-2 
Benidickson, W. M., 1364 
Bourget, Maurice, 1425 
Croll, David A., 1364, 1422-3, 1425-6 
Grosart, Allister, 1425, 1462-4 
Laird, Keith, 1359-60, 1426 
Mcllraith, George, 1360-3, 1423, 1424, 1425, 1426, 1464 
Molson, Hartland de M., 1317-18, 1331-6, 1355-64, 1424-6, 1464-6, 1537 


Rulings by the Speaker 
See Lapointe, Hon. Renaude, Speaker of the Senate 


St. John the Baptist Day, 2259 


St. Lawrence Islands National Park 
Government expenditures on, 1549-50, 1588 


St. Lawrence ports operations 


Bankruptcy of livestock breeders, 820 
Deterioration of supplies in storage, 819, 826 
Inability of society to maintain law and order, 822 
Injunctions granted to manufacturers and millers, 819, 827 
Labour unrest, 823-4 
Losses to workers and producers, 825 
Maritime Employers Assoc. and International Longshoremen’s Assoc., 817, 818 
Mediator Charles Poirier (1975), 817 
Mediator Judge Alan Gold (1974), 817 
Parliamentary responsibility in settlement of dispute, 817 
Penalty clause, 824, 826, 827 
Precedents in emergency legislation, 819, 821 
Wage and job security demands and controls, 819, 824 
Speakers: Senators 

Asselin, Martial, 818-20 

Buckwold, Sidney L., 823-4 

Connolly, John J., 826 

Forsey, Eugene A., 825-6 

Greene, John J., 822-3 

Grosart, Allister, 821-2 

Lawson, Edward M., 824-5 

Neiman, Joan, 820 

Perrault, Raymond J., 817-18, 821, 826-7 
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St. Lawrence Ports Operations bill C-59._ lr, 817; 2r; 817-27; 3r, 827; r.a., 832 
St. Patrick’s Day, 1902 


Salaries (Lieutenant Governors) 

Comparison to salaries of other officials, 1092 
Former provincial levels of salaries, 1081 
Jurisdiction of lieutenant governors, 1093 
Non-accountable allowances and other benefits, 1081 
Pensions, 1092-3, 1094 
Special fund for expenses incurred outside provincial capitals, 1095 
Status of lieutenant governors, 1091-4 
Tax benefits, 1095 
Speakers: Senators 

Asselin, Martial, 1091-3, 1094 

Benidickson, W. M., 1095 

Connolly, John J., 1081, 1094, 1095 

Forsey, Eugene A., 1093, 1094 

Greene, John J., 1095 

Langlois, Leopold, 1094 


Salaries (Lieutenant Governors) bill C-24. lr, 1065; 2r, 1081, 1091-5; 3r, 1095; r.a., 1096 


Saskatchewan 


Parliamentarians and wives, visitors to Senate, 262 
Safety of Gardiner Dam, question, 2179, 2377 


Science policy 
Budget, 1261, 2119 
Commission on the Future, termination of committee mandate for, 1173, 1220 
Committee work in creating awareness of science futures, 1223, 1224 
Tribute to chairman, 1224 
Data Bank, 295 
Defence Research Board, 114-15 
Excerpts from letters from Prime Minister and from Deputy Secretary of Cabinet re Institute for 
Research on Public Policy, 1171-2, 1221 
Expenditures of committee, 160, 348, 1088, 1223-4, 1244, 1260 
Futures branch of US Congressional Library, 1225 
Futures research areas of Science Policy Committee, 1173 
Granting agencies, 113-15 
Impact of committee report on other countries, 1222 
Information centre, Futures Canada, 295 
Institute for Research on Public Policy, 1221, 1222, 1225 
Inter-Council Coordinating Committee, 115 
Managing the Future: Conference on Anticipatory Institutions, 1171, 1221, 1223 
National Research Council, 113-14 
‘Need for an Overall Science Policy’, excerpt from committee reports (1970-73), 1225 
Predictive and normative approach in future, 1224 
Prime Minister Trudeau’s speech at Duke University, 296-7 
Recommendations to government, 1222 
Research and development programs, lack of coordination, 1225-6 
Research in government laboratories and in industry, comparison, 1226 
Other countries, 1226 


INDEX 


Science policy - Concluded 


Study undertaken by government into futures research and futures information, 1172-3 
Training program in cooperation with management and schools, 295-6 
US state commissions on futures, 1225 
Speakers: Senators 
Carter, Chesley W., 1225-6 
Grosart, Allister, 1222-4 
Lamontagne, Maurice, 1164, 1171-3, 1220-2 


Science Policy, Special Senate Committee 

Annual meetings, regional and national, 296 

Appointment, 295-8 

Budget tabled, 1261 

Club of Rome President, visit to committee, 473 

Commission on the Future, authority to hold conference re, 295-8 
Termination of mandate re, 1171-3 

Expenses, 160, 348, 1088, 1223-4, 1244, 1260, 1261 

Members, 295 

Reports 
Quorum, 1355 
Termination of mandate re Commission on the Future, 1164, 1171-3, 1220-6, 1246-7, 1259-60 

Terms of reference, 295, 1173 


Secrecy in government, discussion on TV program re committee involved in, 1349 


Selection Committee 
Appointment, 7 
Reports 
Standing committees, members, 76, 96-97 


Senate 
Adjournments, 712-13, 741, 1280 
Summer adjournment, 1280 
Amplification system and simultaneous interpretation system, 13-14, 504, 1092 
Bills, printing and distribution of, 61 
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Business, 31, 60-61, 124-5, 152-3, 178-9, 221-2, 240, 255-6, 289, 315, 325, 351, 380-1, 454-5, 482, 483-4, 
505-06, 524, 540-1, 556, 579, 592-3, 594, 656, 713-14, 723, 740-1, 758, 774, 796, 816, 828-9, 848-9, 
899, 923-4, 956, 999, 1022, 1036, 1057, 1086, 1090-1, 1107-12, 1122, 1164-5, 1210, 1226, 1250, 
1261-4, 1265, 1286-8, 1297, 1337, 1370, 1409, 1437-8, 1467-8, 1502-03, 1524, 1537-8, 1547-8, 1615, 
1647-8, 1653-4, 1660, 1661, 1682, 1686, 1711-12, 1717, 1718-19, 1729, 1756-7, 1778, 1793, 1846, 
1874-81, 1914-16, 1954-5, 1966, 2007-08, 2044, 2045-7, 2069, 2097-8, 2120-2, 2151-2, 2192, 2215, 


2255, 2302, 2308, 2335-6, 2356, 2360 
Chamber renovations, 1282-3 
Christmas decorations, 1476 
Clerestory of the Senate Chamber, Special Senate Committee, 480-2 
Clerk’s accounts, receipts and disbursements (1973-74), 192 
Clerk’s accounts, receipts and disbursements (1974-75), 1005 
Clerk’s accounts, receipts and disbursements (1975-76), 2167 
Clerk’s Scroll, 1667, 1683-5 
Comments re Senate, Hon. Grattan O’Leary (1942), 870-1 
Comments re Senate, Hon. Renaude Lapointe (1973), 871 
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Senate - Continued 
Committees 
Scheduling of meetings, 828-9, 923-4 
Science Policy Committee, work of, 1164, 1171-3, 1220-6, 1246-7, 1259-60 
Sittings of committees when Parliament is adjourned, 951-3 
Work of, 28-29, 74-75, 945, 951-3 
Conflict of interest, report of Legal and Constitutional Affairs Committee, 2278, 2303-06 
Consecutive sitting days, 31 
Criticisms by public and in press re Senate consideration of Bill C-49, 645-7 
Process of Senate consideration of bill, items discussed and witnesses interviewed, 645-7 
Distribution of document in Senate chamber, 644 
Deputy Leader of the Government, reappointment of Hon. Léopold Langlois, 46 
Emergency sittings, authority to convene Senate during adjournments, 328 
Government Whip, appointment of Hon. William J. Petten, 46 
Identity cards for senators, 179-80 
Intersessional authority, Bill S-22, 505, 576-7, 815-16 
Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, No. 96, correction, 1036 
Monday evening sittings, question of, 1874-81 
Newspaper account of articles on the Senate by Senator Rowe, question of privilege re, 480 
Northwest Territories Senate representation, 1772, 1778 
Painting of Royal Canadian Engineers, authority to photograph for purposes of Heritage Publishing 
Company, 46 
Parliamentary immunity, 1476-9 
Question of privilege, 1398-1403 
Statement by Leader of the Government, 1409 
Photographing of precincts and of senators for distribution to Canadian embassies, 253, 255, 473 
Privileges and immunities of senators, 1395-7, 1398-1403, 1409, 1434-6, 1458, 1718, 1721, 1726 
Property qualification of senators, return presented, 242; supplementary return authorized, 242; supplemen- 
tary return tabled, 427 
Protective staff, summer uniforms, 1156, 1213-14 
Reform 
Appointments, 50-51 
Committee work, 74-75 
Initiation of bills, 49, 52 
Investigation of provincial rights, 49-50 
Official Opposition, reinforcement of, 184 
Orders in Council and other legislation, 52-53 
Prime Minister’s comments, 32, 62-63, 184 
Representation from Yukon and Northwest Territories, 53 
Suspensive veto, 49, 54 
Term of appointment, 54, 75, 184 
Regulations respecting attendance of senators, 1781-2, 1790-1, 1911-13, 1917-18, 1933-6, 2118 
Research staff, 146, 321, 516 
Resume of Senate work Oct.21-Dec.20/75, 1717 
Role of, 28-29, 74-75, 148-9 
Salaries and expense allowances of members, 847, 856-61, 868-80 
Public and press reaction to, 847, 856-61, 868-80, 889, 899 
Seating arrangements for senators on ceremonial occasions, 13 
Senate and House of Commons Act, regulations respecting senators’ attendance and deductions for absence, 
948-54 
Senators’ work in public interest outside of Senate, 952, 953 
Tailoring service for Senate and Commons, 2167-8, 2209 
Televising of committee proceedings, 509-14, 521-3, 543-54 
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Senate - Concluded 


Television and radio coverage of Senate Committees, 1365-6, 1483, 1484, 1487-8; Order stands, 1817 
Controls, 1483, 1484, 1488 
Other countries, 1483 
Press reporting of Senate proceedings, 1365 
Public reaction to appearance of senators on television, 1365 
Relevance of Senate to constitutional procedure, 1365 
Resolution adopted by Commons, 1483, 1487 
Right of public to view proceedings, 1365 
Unreformed Senate of Canada, The, excerpt re senatorship, 870, 872; vacancies, 945 
Wednesday sittings, hour of adjournment, 2097-8; motion rescinded, 2308, 2335 
See Rules of the Senate, 
Senate and House of Commons, Salaries and Parliamentary Secretaries bill C-44, 847, 856-61, 868-80, 
Senate and House ef Commons, Supplementary Retirement Benefits bill C-81, 2177, 2186-7, 2193-6, 
2203-07. 


Senate and House of Commons 
Regulations respecting attendance of senators, 948-54; motion that Senate make regulations re attendance 
of senators and deductions for absence, 948-51; motion in amdt that subject matter be ref to 
Internal Economy, Budgets and Administration Committee, 951-4, agreed, 954 
Committee work, 950; meetings while Parliament is adjourned, 951-3 
Deduction for member’s absence, 948 
Reform, 950-1 
Remuneration, 949 
Resolution affecting balance of national accounts, question of, 952 
Senatorship, public and press reaction to, 949 
Sittings of Senate and Commons, statistics on, 948-9 
Speakers: Senators 
Carter, Chesley W., 952-3 
Cook, Eric, 951 
Croll, David A., 951-2, 953, 954 
Godfrey, John M., 948-51 
Greene, John J., 952, 954, 961 
Laird, Keith, 953 
Lamontagne, Maurice, 952 
Molson, Hartland de M., 951 
Prowse, J. Harper, 953 
Robichaud, L. J., 953 


Senate and House of Commons, salaries and parliamentary secretaries 
Adequacy of increase, question of, 868 
Attendance in Parliament, Senate recording of and Commons statements re, 874 
Statistics on attendance, 871-2, 879, 880 
Commissioners to be appointed for annual inquiry into remuneration of members of Parliament, 858, 869-70 
Committee work of senators, 874-5 
Commons members, suggestion for graduated increase on re-election, 875 
Conflict of interest aspect of bill, 870 
Cost of living index and industrial composite index, 869, 877-8 
Economic problems of members of Parliament, 879 
Expenses and travel allowances, 858, 860, 869, 870 
Hours of work on Senate sitting days, 872-3 
Income ranges affecting investments or borrowings, 876 
Increase for woodworkers, plumbers, teachers, labourers, 859 
Indemnities, suggestion for automatic fixed-dollar increase, 875, 876, 878 
Industrial composite index (1970-74), 857 
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Senate and House of Commons, salaries and parliamentary secretaries - Concluded 


Inflationary trends and restraints, 876-7 
Labour demands and union settlements, 860 
Leadership of members of Parliament in crisis of wage demands and of prices, 877 
Leave of absence and deduction for, 872, 874, 875 
Opposition members, 858 
Parliamentarians’ remuneration, scale of, (1953-70), 857, 859, 869 
Parliamentary restaurant charges vs tradesmen’s free meals, 860 
Press reaction and adverse reports re proposed salary increase, 859, 860, 870, 876 
Prime Minister, ministers and deputies, 869 
Principles governing salary increase, 868 
Provincial legislature allowances, 858, 876, 878-9 
Public servants in $60,000 bracket, 860, 876, 889 
Remuneration of senators and Commons members vs salaries in other business and professional areas, 
857, 859-61, 868, 877, 879 
Retroactive clause, 860 
Senate rejection of bill suggested, 878 
Senatorship, public and press reaction to, 870-1 
Sittings of Senate and Commons, statistics, 871-2, 879, 880 
Speakers of Senate and of Commons, remuneration, 869 
Working hours, unjust criticisms of, 860 
Speakers: Senators 
Carter, Chesley W., 874 
Croll, David A., 874 
Flynn, Jacques, 868-70 
Godfrey, John M., 870-5 
Greene, John J., 874 
Lamontagne, Maurice, 878 
Lawson, Edward M., 859-61 
Manning, Ernest C., 875-8 
Molson, Hartland de M., 874 
Perrault, Raymond J., 856-9, 879-80 
Prowse, J. Harper, 878-9 
Walker, David J., 874, 875 


Senate and House of Commons, Salaries and Parliamentary Secretaries bill C-44. 11, 847; 2r, 856-61, 868-80; 
3r, 889; r.a., 899 


Senate and House of Commons, supplementary retirement benefits 


Freeze on salaries of members of Parliament, 2186 
Liberal caucus support re cancellation of 7% increase, statement of Prime Minister re, 2193 
Press criticism of members of Parliament, 2195 
Provincial legislatures, salary increases, 2194 
Saskatchewan legislature, salary increases, 2195 
Senior public servants, 2193-4 
Sessional expenses and other allowances, 2186 
Supplementary retirement benefits, 2186-7, 2194, 2196 
Speakers: Senators 
Argue, Hazen, 2195, 2204 
Carter, Chesley W., 2186-7, 2196 
Denis, Azellus, 2195 
Flynn, Jacques, 2187, 2193-5, 2196, 2203, 2204, 2205, 2207 
Forsey, Eugene A., 2195-6 
Greene, John J., 2204 
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Senate and House of Commons, supplementary retirement benefits - Concluded 


Speakers: Senators - Concluded 
Grosart, Allister, 2205-06 
Hicks, Henry D., 2205 
Langlois, Leopold, 2203, 2204-05, 2206 
Macnaughton, Alan A., Chairman, Committee of the Whole, 2203-07 
Manning, Ernest C., 2205 


Senate and House of Commons, Supplementary Retirement Benefits bill C-81. 11, 2177; 2r, 2186-7, 2193-6; ref 
to Committee of the Whole, 2196; considered in Committee of the Whole, 2203-07; rep without 
amdt, 2207; 3r, 2207; r.a., 2207 


Senate (intersessional authority) 


Administration of internal economy of Senate between sessions, 771 
BNA Act provisions re privileges, immunities and powers of Senate, 771 
Committee meetings between sessions, 577, 772 

Limitations encountered, 577 

Reports, preparation of, 577 
Committee work, delays due to dissolution of Parliaments, 577 
Dissolution periods 1963-74 (number of days), 576 
Informal arrangements previously used, 772-3 
Intersessional authority bill, question of money bill concept, 771 
Legal and Constitutional Affairs Committee, difficulties encountered because of impending election, 772 
Resolution re intersessional authority, 576 
Royal prerogative, necessity of, 771 
Speakers: Senators 

Connolly, John J., 771-2 

Flynn, Jacques, 576-7, 815-16 

Perrault, Raymond J., 770-1 

Prowse, J. Harper, 772-3 


Senate (Intersessional Authority) bill S-22. 1r, 505; 2r, 576-7, 815-16; ref to com, 816 


Senators, deceased 


Boucher, Hon. William A. (June 23/76), 2251-2 
Bourque, Hon. Romuald (Aug. 14/74), 11-12 
Crerar, Hon. Thomas A., P.C. (Apr. 11/75), 778-9 
Gelinas, Hon. Louis-Philippe (Jan. 1/76), 1713-14 
Hugessen, Hon. A. K. (Mar. 30/76), 2007 
Kickham, Hon. Thomas J. (Dec. 1/74), 324 
Laing, Hon. Arthur, P.C. (Feb. 13/75), 532-4 
Macdonald, Hon. W. Ross, P.C. (May 28/76), 2176-7 
O’Leary, Hon. M. Grattan (Apr. 7/76), 2034-6 
Prowse, Hon. J. Harper (Sept. 28/76) 

Smith, Hon. Sydney J. (July 15/76) 


Senators, new 
Austin, Hon. Jacob (Nov. 5/75), 1354 
Barrow, Hon. Augustus Irvine (Sept. 30/74), 1 
Cottreau, Hon. Ernest George (Sept. 30/74), 1 
Lucier, Hon. Paul Henry (Nov. 12/75), 1395 
Smith, Hon. George Isaac (Oct. 21/75), 1282 


Senators, resignations 
Aird, Hon. John B. (Nov. 28/74), 334-6 
Fergusson, Hon. Muriel McQueen, P.C. (May 25/75), 967-8 
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Senators, resignations - Concluded 
Gelinas, Hon. Louis P. (Dec. 10/75), 1713-14 
Gouin, Hon. Leon Mercier (Mar. 18/76), 2057 
Martin, Hon. Paul, P.C. (Oct. 30/74), 207-12 


Senators, retirements 
Welch, Hon. Frank C. (July 14/75) 


Sessions of Parliament 
Legislative program, government policy re, question, 1902-03 


Sky Shops Export Limited, Dorval Airport, alleged conflict of interest (Senator Giguere), 1348, 1395-1403, 
1434-6 


Small farms development program 
Consultants assigned to individual provinces, 2079 
Consultants serving NB, NS and PEI, 2079 
Loans approved provincially Sept. 21/72 to June 30/75, 1197-8, 1213 
British Columbia, 1198 
New Brunswick, 1213 
Saskatchewan, Manitoba and Quebec, 1198 


Smith, Hon. Donald 
Migratory bird sanctuaries, warden services in Maritime provinces, contracts for, 279 
Northern Canada Power Commission bill C-13, 815 


' Smith, Hon. George Isaac (Introduced in the Senate Oct. 21/75) 

Anti-Inflation bill C-73, 1508, 1509, 1528-32, 1537, 1580 

Professional categories under provincial jurisdiction, 1508, 1509 
Anti-inflation program, government rejection of Board’s opinion re postal workers’ contract, 1627-8 
Cabinet ministers, rejection of resignations by Prime Minister, 1892-3 
Citizenship bill C-20, 2281-2, 2286, 2350 

International law, question of, 2281 

Land ownership, 2281-2 

Certification of title, 2282 

Criminal Law Amendment bill (No. 1) C-71, 1893-6, 1898, 1899, 1907-08 

Morgentaler amendment, 1907-08 

Right of judge to infer from peace officer’s evidence that disturbance has occurred, 1894-6 
Criminal Law Amendment bill (No. 2) C-84, 2438, 2439-42 

Parole, 2440 

Prison term, 2440 

Sanctity of life, 2440 

Senate responsibility, 2438-9 

Statistics, inadequacy of, 2440, 2441 

Victims of crime, 2440 
Energy, development of tidal power in Bay of Fundy, 2070 
Grain subsidies paid on shipments to Eastern Canadian ports for export, 2156, 2201-02, 2211, 2376-7 
Halifax Relief Commission Pension Continuation bill C-78, 1721-3 

Background of Commission formed after Halifax explosion (1917), 1721-2 

Blind persons rehabilitation, 1722 

Payments to be within credit of account, 1722 

Pensions and allowances paid to widows and disabled persons, 1718 

Inequalities of, 1722 
Transfer of funds to provincial or municipal organization, 1722 
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Smith, Hon. George Isaac - Concluded 
Income Tax bill (No. 2) C-65, 1439-42 
Alberta royalty reduction, 1441 
Interest and dividends credit for man and wife, 1440 
Investment tax credit, 1440 
Registered retirement savings plans, 1440-1 
Resource allowance, 1441-2 
Income Tax bill (No. 3) C-58, 1881-3, 2395, 2396 
Broadcasting, 1882 
Bellingham station, 1882 
Canada-US relations, 1883 
MD of Canada, 1881-2 
Ministerial rulings, 1882-3 
Time and Reader’s Divest, 1882-3 
Justice, administration of, allegations of interference by cabinet ministers, 1858 
Medical Care bill C-68, 2339 
Ceiling on federal payments, 2338, 2340-1 
Excerpt from speeches of Hon. Mr. MacEachen (1966), 2339-40 
Federal-provincial consultations, 2342-3 
Provincial reactions to legislation, 2341-2 
Statement of Hon. Mr. Macnaughton, 2341 
Statement of Hon. Mr. Robarts (1966) 2339 
Victoria conference of provincial health ministers, 2342 
Regional Development Incentives bill C-74, 1620-2, 1664, 1666 
Commercial operations, 1621 
Abenaki Motor Inn, 1621 
Disparity in allocation of grants or loans, 1620 
Five-year extension of program, 1620 
Per capita income, 1620 
Slow-growth areas, 1620, 1621 
Time lapse in application for grant and approval of, 1620-1 
Halifax Chronicle- Herald article re, 1620 
Unemployment statistics, 1620 
Senate 
Monday evening sittings, question of, 1877 
Supplementary Borrowing Authority bill C-80, 1644 
Temporary Immigration Security bill C-85, 1827-30, 1831, 1832, 1833-4 
Appeals, 1827-9 
Certificates submitting opinion of minister and Solicitor General, 1828 
Improvements suggested: 
Certificate giving opinion re national interest, 1829 
Expiration date of effect of legislation, 1829 
Reasonable grounds for minister’s opinion, 1828-9 


Ministerial powers, 1827-8, 1834 
Retaining of powers after expiration date of Games, 1828, 1829-30 


Smith, Hon. Sydney J., Former Speaker of the Senate, retired 
Deceased July 15/76 


Social security 
Old age security, 1101-3, 1123-6, 1134 


Social welfare, distribution of income, 2144-9 
Distribution of income by quintiles, 2145 
Forms required of welfare recipients, 2144, see also appendix to Debates of May 19/76 
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Social welfare - Concluded 
Income redistribution through government intervention (1970), 2145-6 
Myths concerning welfare, 2144 
Report of study of government expenditures on welfare, 2147-8 
Subsidies to businesses, 2147, 2149; CNR and CPR, 2149 
Universality of welfare programs, 2146-7 
Speaker: Senator 

Croll, David A., 2144-9 


Spain 
King Juan Carlos I of Spain, attendance of Senator Perrault at Coronation, 1485 


Sparrow, Hon. Herbert O. 
Canadian Wheat Board, adjustment payments to grain producers, 1297 
Continental Bank of Canada bill S-30, 1345 
Estimates, discussion on subject matter of appropriation bills remaining on Order Paper, 1784 
Estimates, fiscal year ending Mar. 31/75, Supplementary (C), 441-2 
Estimates, year ending Mar. 31/76, rep of National Finance Committee, 971-3, 983-4 
CIDA, authority to carry funds from year to year, 973 
Employees in the government, statistics, 972 
Expenditures and GNP, 972, 983 
Growth of budgetary expenditures in various depts., 972, 983 
Increases in statutory items and non-statutory items, 972-3, 983 
Estimates, year ending Mar. 31/76, Supplementary (A), rep of National Finance Committee, 1549, 
1565-70, 1602 
Budgetary expenditures, various departments, 1565 
Dollar items, 1565-70 
Agriculture, 1569 
Energy, Mines and Resources, 1566 
External Affairs, 1568 
Finance, 1569 
Industry, Trade and Commerce, 1566 
National Health and Welfare, 1566, 1568 
Public Works, 1566-7 
Regional Economic Expansion, 1570 
Science and Technology, 1567 
Secretary of State, 1567, 1568-9, 1570 
Solicitor General, 1569 
Transport, 1567, 1568, 1569 
Urban Affairs, 1568 
Veterans Affairs, 1567-8. 1569 
Yearly estimates totals (1969-76), 1565 
Estimates, year ending Mar. 31/76, Supplementary (B), 1937, 1948-53, 1958-9 
Dollar items, 1948-53 
Percentage increase of supplementary estimates in relation to main estimates, 1948, 1959 
Estimates, year ending Mar. 31/77, rep of National Finance Committee, 2167, 2173-5 
External Affairs Department, Passport Office, refusal to accept Canadian currency of $50 and $100 
denominations, 2037, 2077 
National Finance Committee 
Meetings during adjournment, 2038 
Prairie Grain Advance Payments bill (No. 1) C-10, 598, 599 
Crowsnest Pass Agreement, 598 
Western Grain Stabilization bill C-41, 1725 
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Speaker of the House of Commons 
Commission appointing Hon. James Jerome to office of Speaker of the House of Commons, 2 


Speaker of the Senate 
Commission appointing Hon. Renaude Lapointe to office of Speaker of the Senate, 1 
Former Speaker Hon. Muriel McQueen Fergusson, speeches at unveiling of portrait in Senate foyer, 469-71 
Pro tem 
Bourget, Hon. Maurice, 382, 396, 1395, 2176, 2361 
Deschatelets, Hon. Jean-Paul, 1781 
Fergusson, Hon. Muriel McQueen, 582, 803 
Macnaughton, Hon. Alan A., 239 
Mcllraith, Hon. George J., 833 
Statement at Opening of Session, 1 
See Lapointe, Hon. Renaude 


Special Committees, see Committees 


Speech from the Throne at Opening of First Session of Thirtieth Parliament, 2-7 
Consideration date, 7 
Laskin, Rt. Hon. Bora, His Excellency the Administrator of the Government of Canada, Opening of 
Parliament, 2-7 
Termination date of Address in reply, 13 
See Address in reply to Speech from the Thron 


Speech from the Throne at Prorogation of First Session of Thirtieth Parliament 
Laskin, Rt. Hon. Bora, 2453 


Spence, Hon. Wishart F., Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court 
Deputy Administrator of the Government of Canada, 313-14 
Royal assent, 313-14 
Deputy Governor General 
Royal assent, 656, 740, 758, 832, 1134, 1617, 1712 


Sports 
British Columbia Women’s Basketball Team, congratulations on winning of championship, 1889 
Canadian Men’s Curling Championship, congratulations to Newfoundland rink, 1889 
Message of congratulations to Montreal Canadiens on winning of the Stanley Cup, 2129 
Pan American Games, congratulations to Canadian team members, 1318 
Russia-Canada hockey series, 58-59; Press report of speech by Senator Godfrey, 98-99 


Stanbury, Hon. Richard J. 
Anti-inflation bill (No. 2) C-89, 2098, 2137-9 
Appeals, 2098 
Compensation cases, 2098 
Increases in compensation in excess of guidelines, 2098 
Right of notification to an appeal board, 2098 
Authority of Administrator, 2098 
Compensation in Quebec industry, 2098 
Gross National Product, 2138-9 
Right to freedom, 2137-8 
US economy, 2138-9 
Canadian Council of Christians and Jews, 542 
Brotherhood Week, 542 
Indian and non-Indian children, wilderness camping, 542 
Labour-management conferences, 542 
Religious dialogue, 542 
Student exchange, 542 
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Stanbury, Hon. Richard J. - Concluded 
Canadian economy 
Attack on Inflation - a program of national action, 1373-5 
Domestic savings, 1374 
Federal-provincial leadership, 1374-5 
Labour demands, 1374 
Trade strategies, 1374 
Criminal Law Amendment bill (No. 2) C-84, 2408-09 
Deterrent aspect, 2408 
Gallup poll, 2408, 2409 
Media coverage of subject and effects of, 2409 
Responsibility of members of Parliament, 2409 
Employer-Employee Relations in the Public Service, Joint Committee 
Rep with amdts, Bill C-52 (Superannuation), 1545-7 
Statute Law (Superannuation) bill C-52, 1707-08, 1710-11 
Benefits payable on cessation of employment, 1707 
Common-law spouse, 1710 
Continuation of employment beyond December, 1707 
Continuation of pension entitlement on job change, 1707 
Equalization of benefits to male and female employees, 1707, 1710 
Interest rate on return of contributions, 1710, 1711 
Transfer of pension credits, 1707 
Widower’s benefit, 1707, 1710 
Statute Revision bill S-3, 128-9 
Indexing of statutes and regulations, 129 
Loose-leaf editions, 129 
Omission of federal and private acts from earlier revisions, 129 
Powers of commission, 129 


Status of women, 16-17, 187-8 
International Women’s Year, 188, 671-4, 836-8, 896-9 
Statute Law (status of women) 1065, 1103-07, 1122-3, 1136, 1281 
See Women, status of 


Statute law relating to income tax, 583, 606-14, 616-21, 627-40, 645-56, 1403, 1417-22, 1439-42, 1454, 1459, 
1476 


Statute law (status of women) 


Acts amended, 1104, 1107 

Civilian war pensions and allowances, 1104 

Criminal Code, 1104 

Elections, 1104 

Immigration, 1104 

National defence, 1104 

Pensions, 1104 

Public Service employment, 1104 

Unemployment insurance, 1107 
Cadet organizations, 1106 
Education, 1105 
Excerpt from Le Devoir editorial, 1103 
Female staff of the Senate, 1103-04 
Labour force discriminations, 1105 
Pension inequalities, 1106 
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Statute law (status of women) - Concluded 
Political status, 1105 
Recommendations of Royal Commission on the Status of Women, 1104 
Speakers of the Senate, 1105, 1107 
Speakers: Senators 
Belisle, Rheal, 1104-07 
Denis, Azellus, 1103-04, 1107 


Statute Law (Status of Women) 1974 bill C-16. Ir, 1065; 2r, 1103-07; m for amdt to French version, 1122, 
agreed, 1123; 3r, 1123; Commons concurrence in Senate amdt, 1136; r.a., 1281 


Statute law (superannuation) 


Benefits payable on cessation of employment, 1707 
Common-law spouse, 1708, 1710 
Continuation of employment beyond December, 1707 
Continuation of pension entitlement on job change, 1707 
Equalization of benefits to male and female employees, 1707, 1708, 1710 
Interest rate on return of contributions, 1708-09, 1710, 1711 
Members of Parliament, 1709 
Transfer of pension credits, 1707 
Widower’s benefit, 1707, 1710 
Widows of senators, 1710-11 
Speakers: Senators 

Bélisle, Rhéal, 1708-09, 1710 

Choquette, Lionel, 1709-10 

Forsey, Eugene A., 1710 

Stanbury, Richard J., 1707-08, 1710-11 


Statute Law (Superannuation) bill C-52. Ir, 1706; 2r, 1706-11; 3r, 1711; r.a., 1712 


Statute law (veterans and civilian war allowances) 


Common-law wife, 260, 261 
Dependent children, 257-8, 260, 267-8, 269 
Discrimination affecting those under age of 65 yrs., 268 
Escalation of allowances to consumer price index, 268 
Means test, 268 
Orphans, 257-8 
Qualification of 365 days overseas, 268, 269 
Residence requirement, 268 
Widowers of female veterans attaining age of 60 yrs., 261 
Speakers: Senators 

Bélisle, Rhéal, 258-62 

Benidickson, W. M., 269-70 

Carter, Chesley W., 267-8 

Lang, Daniel, 256-8 

Macdonald, John M., 268-9 


Statute Law (Veterans and Civilian War Allowances) Amendment bill C-4. |r, 242; 2r, 267-70; ref to com, 270; 
rep without amdt, 272; 3r, 281; r.a., 314 


Statute law (veterans and returned soldiers’ insurance) 


Common-law spouse, 1884 
Death benefit limitation, 1884 
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Statute law (veterans and returned soldiers insurance) - Concluded 


Speakers: Senators 
Carter, Chesley W., 1883-4 
Macdonald, John M., 1910-11 


Statute Law (Veterans and Returned Soldiers’ Insurance) bill C-86. Ir, 1856; 2r, 1883-4, 1910-11; 3r, 1917; r.a., 
2002 


Statute revision 
Indexing of statutes and regulations, 129 
Loose-leaf editions, 129 
Omission of federal and private acts from earlier revisions, 129 
Powers of commission, 129 
Speakers: Senators 
Choquette, Lionel, 159 
Stanbury, Richard J., 128-9 


Statute Revision bill S-3. Ir, 12; 2r, 128-9, 159; ref to com, 159; rep without amdt, 243; 3r, 253; r.a., 467 


Statutes of Canada 
Ambiguous powers, citations re, 275-6 
Appeal Court, 276 
History of Court of Queen’s Bench of Quebec, 274-5 
Speakers: Senators 
Flynn, Jacques, 291-3 
Langlois, Leopold, 274-7, 293 


Statutes of Canada (to revise references to Court of Queen’s Bench of Quebec) bill S-16. 1r, 243; 2r, 274-7, 
291-3; 3r, 301; r.a., 467 


Sullivan, Hon. Joseph A. 
Abortions, study of procedure for obtaining therapeutic abortions, question re committee on, 1428, 1624-5, 
1639, 1654-5 
Connaught Laboratories Ltd., sale of land and laboratory testing adjacent to proposed housing development, 
586, 616, 732 
Food and Drugs, Narcotic Control and Criminal Code bill S-19, 358-62, 1079-80 
‘Drugs, Society and Personal Choice’, 361 
Hazards of use of cannabis, 359-60 
Effect on learning ability, 359-60 
Metabolic interactions with other drugs, 359-60 
Persistence of THC in the body, 359 
Tar content, 359 
Legal aspects, 360 
Permissive society, 361-2 
Income Tax bill (No. 3) C-58, 2004-05 
MD of Canada, 2004-05 
Time and Reader’s Digest, 2004 
Medical Care bill C-68, 2339 
Proprietary or Patent Medicine, Trade Marks bill S-9, 155-6, 157 
Herbal medicinals, 156 
Listing of ingredients, 157 
Safety and effectiveness of proprietary medicines, 156 
Scientific review of medicines, 156 
TV advertising, detrimental aspects, 156 
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Sullivan, Hon. Joseph A. - Concluded 
Sports 


Montreal Canadiens, message of congratulations on winning of the Stanley Cup, 2129 
Team Canada, 98-99 


Superannuation 


Statute Law (Superannuation) bill C-52, 1706-11, 1712 
Subject matter of Bill C-52 ref to Committee on Employer-Employee Relations in the Public Service, 1437; 
rep with amdts, 1545-7 


Supplementary borrowing authority 

Borrowing through issue of treasury bills and raising of new funds through bonds, 1642, 1649-50 
Capital markets, 1642, 1644 
Draftmanship of legislation, 1650 
Inclusion of borrowing authority in appropriation bills, 1642 
Referral of bill to committee, question of, 1643, 1644 
Requirement of recommendation of Governor General, 1643 
Retroactivity of authority, 1650 
Speakers: Senators 

Everett, Douglas D., 1649-50 

Flynn, Jacques, 1642, 1643, 1649 

Grosart, Allister, 1643-4 

Langlois, Leopold, 1641-4, 1650 

Smith, George I., 1644 


Supplementary Borrowing Authority bill C-80. 11, 1638; 2r, 1641-4; ref to com, 1644; rep without amdt, 1649; 
3r, 1649-50; r.a., 1712 


Supplementary Retirement Benefits Act 
Senate and House of Commons, 2177, 2186-7, 2193-6 


Supply bills 
See Appropriation bills, 
Estimates. 


Supreme Court 
Appeals as of right, 163 
Appeals, restriction to Supreme Court, 103-04, 153-4 
Case overload and delays in hearings, committee on, 104-05 
Conflict of interest, 163 
Interest on judgments, 103, 153, 163 
Judges, 1005, 1040-3, 1051-3, 1066, 1080, 1095 
Jurisprudence, 163 
Quorum, 163-4 
Residence requirement for judges, registrars and deputy registrars, 103, 153, 162-3 
Speakers: Senators 
Connolly, John J., 103-06, 162-4 
Flynn, Jacques, 106, 153-5 
Macdonald, John M., 162 
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Supreme Court bill S-2. 1r, 12; 2r, 103-06, 153-5, 162-4; ref to com, 164; rep without amdt, 243; 3r, 253; r.a., 
467 


Supreme Courts of Newfoundland and Prince Edward Island 
See Judges bill C-47, 1005, 1040-3, 1051-3, 1066, 1080, 1095. 


Tailoring service for Senate and Commons, question, 2167-8, 2209 


Tax treaties : 
Countries with which Canada has concluded tax treaties or conventions, 855, 867, 925, 942 


Team Canada, 58-59, 98-99 


Telecommunications 
Canadian Radio-Television and Telecommunications Commission, 803, 829-32, 841-3, 849-51, 998, 1007, 


1095 


Teleglobe Canada 
Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation, 1034, 1062, 1067, 1080 


Telegraphs Act 
Canadian Radio-Television and Telecommunications Commission, 803, 829-32, 841-3, 849-51, 998, 1107, 
1095 


Televising of proceedings of Legal and Constitutional Affairs Committee, 509-14, 521-3, 543-54 
Committee decision re, 509-14 
Authority of committee, question, 509-12 
Motion to approve decision of committee, 512-14, 521-3, 543-54; agreed, 554 


Television and radio coverage of Senate and committee proceedings, 1365-6, 1483, 1484, 1487-8, Order 
discharged and inquiry withdrawn, 2099 


Controls, 1483, 1484, 1488 
Decisions of other countries re broadcasting of parliamentary proceedings, 1483 
Public reaction, 1487-8 
Resolution adopted by Commons re broadcasting of proceedings, 1483, 1487 
Speakers: Senators 

Asselin, Martial, 1487-8 

Croll, David A., 1483, 1484 

Greene, John J., 1365-6, 2099 


Temporary immigration security 

Appeals against minister’s decision, 1827-9 
Certificates submitting opinion of minister and Solicitor General, 1828, 1829 
Expiry date of legislation, 1829, 1833 
“Reasonable grounds’ for minister’s opinion, 1831 
Source of information, disclosure of, 1835 
Speakers: Senators 

Buckwold, Sidney L., 1831, 1832 

Connolly, John J., 1830 

Forsey, Eugene A., 1830-2 

Langlois, Leopold, 1820, 1832-6 

Rowe, Frederick William, 1829 

Smith, George I., 1827-30, 1832, 1833-4 
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Temporary Immigration security bill C-85. Ir, 1813; 2r, 1820, 1827-36; ref to com, 1836; rep without amdt, 
1874; 3r, 1893; 7.a., 2002 


Territorial lands 
Conflict of interest, 372, 376 
‘Members of Parliament and Conflict of Interest’, 377 
Offshore rights and the seabed, 376, 377 
Speakers: Senators 
Buckwold, Sidney L., 371-2 
Flynn, Jacques, 375-7 


Territorial Lands bill S-20. 1r, 326; 2r, 371-2, 375-7; ref to com, 377; rep with amdt, 579; 3r, 579; r.a., 1095 


Textile industry 
See Industry, Canadian textile problems, 781-7, 791-3, 843-6, 901-02, 945-8, 975-9 


Thompson, Hon. Andrew 
Aeronautics bill S-34, 2124-5, 2131-2 
Authorization re instituting of security measures, 2125 
Canadian air carriers landing in foreign countries, 2125 
Conventions, international, 2124, 2125 
Landing of foreign air carriers without being subjected to security measures, 2125 
Security measures for civil aircraft of foreign air carriers, 2124, 2131 
Immigration bill S-12, 166 
Italy, earthquake victims, Canadian government assistance to, 2111 


Time and Reader’s Digest magazines, 582-3, 641-2 
See Income Tax bill C-58 
Publishing industry. 


Trade 
Balance of payments, deficit, 877 
Canada’s claim for compensation re loss of preferential access of Canadian commodities to British market, 
579-80, 661-2, 671 
Canada-United States relations, 227-9 
European Community, 307-13, 316-20, 329-33, 515, 579-80, 661-2, 671 
Free trade, an economic consideration for Canada, 1738-41, 1849-52, 2059 
Inflationary trends affecting export markets, 877 
Japan, 234-5, 245-9 
Mexico, 775-7, 852-3 
Preferential rates for developing countries, 485, 515 
United Nations Trade and Development Conference, 515 


Trade Marks Act 
Proprietary or Patent Medicine, Trade Marks bills S-9 and S-35 


Translations ; 
Criteria of Regulations and other Statutory Instruments Committee, correction of, 264 


Transport and Communications, Standing Senate Committee 
Members, 96 
Reports 
Aeronautics bill S-34, rep without amdt, 2141 
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Transport and Communications, Standing Senate Committee - Concluded 

Reports - Concluded 

Aircraft Registry bill S-5, rep with recommendation that bill be not proceeded with 980-1, 990-7, 
999-1002 

Canadian Broadcasting Corporation TV program “Les Beaux Dimanches’, 1099, 1118-20, 1127-9 
Canadian Radio-Television and Telecommunications Commission bill C-5, rep without amdt, 998 
International Air Transport Association bill S-18, rep without amdt, 373 
Railway bill C-48, rep without amdt, 795 


Transport Minister Hon. Jean Marchand, rumour of resignation, 573 


Transportation 
Air service 
Disruption of services (bilingualism), 2237, 2243, 2249-50, 2258-9 
Eastern Canada, 73 
Fredericton-Ottawa, 854-5, 867 
Halifax-Ottawa, 1479-80 
St. John’s-Ottawa, 506-08 
Air service, flight delays due to labour disputes, 2062-3, 2168 
Bilingual air traffic services, Commission of Inquiry, 2322 
Letters from Canadian Air Traffic Control Assoc. and Air Line Pilots’ Assoc., and to Minister of 
Transport, 2335, 2352-3 
Crowsnest Pass freight rates, 41-42, 598, 889, 924 
Feed grains, freight assistance to Atlantic provinces, 1035 
Ferries operating between Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick, possible increase in fares, 1815 
Memorandum of Understanding between Minister of Transport and the Canadian Air Traffic Control 
Association, 2276-7 
Newfoundland 
Air service, 506-08 
Inter-city passenger routes, Canadian Press article re, 139-40 
North Sydney-Cape Breton-Port aux Basques, 139 
Strait of Belle Isle, 64-65 
Trans-Canada Highway, 63-64 
Nova Scotia, 20 
Official Languages Act, language rights of air pilots in Quebec, 2344-8, 2378-86 
Prince Edward Island, 73 
Railways 
Abandonment of lines and effect on murticipal property tax assessments, 44-45 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 38-45; land grants and sales, 39-42; mineral rights and revenue from, 40-42; 
Trail copper smelter, 42: Crowsnest Pass, 42 
Freight rates, 43 
Passenger trains, 43-45, 52, 140 
Resumption of airline services in Canada, appointment of Commission of Inquiry, 2261-2, 2276-7 


Transportation 
British North America Act as it pertains to transportation, 2049-54, 2070, 2106-08, 2115-18, 2196-8, 

2217-21; motion to refer subject matter to Transport and Communications Committee, 2221, 
2333-4 

British Columbia terms re transportation services, 2218 

Chignecto Ship Canal, 2219 

Ferry employees right to strike, 2197, 2218-19 

Government policy, lack of statement re, 2218 

Halifax and Saint John, ‘Gateway to Eastern North America’, 2211-12 

Halifax container pier, 2212 
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Transportation - Concluded 
British North America Act as it pertains to transportation - Concluded 


Intercolonial railway, 1117-18 


British Columbia, 2218 
New Brunswick, 2217-18 


Newfoundland, 2106-08, 2115-18 


CNR operations, 2115-18 
Abandonment of passenger service, 2115-16 
Elimination of freight trains, 2116 
Limited ‘train consist’, 2115-16 
Overcharges on freight, 2117 
Shipment delays, 2116 
Ferry service, 2197-8 
Newfoundland & Ontario Steamship Ltd., 2198 
Road cruiser service, 2116 
Bus fares, 2117 
Bus purchases, questions re, 2116 
Shipping, charter rates, 2198 
Terms of Union re transportation services, 2108, 2117, 2118 
Trans-Canada Highway, 2106-07 
Provincial disparities, 2106-07 


Passenger rail service, 2212 
Prince Edward Island 


Background of ferry services to PEI, NB and NS, 2050-1 
CNR and Canadian Brotherhood of Transport and General Workers, labour disputes, 2053-4 
CNR facilities, deterioration of, 2197 
Charlottetown Guardian article re statement of Highways Minister, 2053 
Excerpt from BNA Act re provisions relating to PEI services to be assumed by federal government, 
2049-50 
Ferry services of Albert, Northern Light and Stanley, 2150 
Marine East Coast Co-ordinating Committee, 2050, 2054 
National transportation policy, 2053 
Potatoes, transportation by truck and resulting highway and marketing costs, 2052 
Railway traffic provisions, 2051-2 
CNR discontinuance of passenger service, 2052 
Transportation rates on passengers, vehicles and freight, 2051 
Federal government responsibility for increase, 2051 


Saskatchewan, inquiry re rail abandonment, 2220 
Sea-Wings cargo business, Atlantic provinces, 2212 
Unemployment, 2198 


Speakers: Senators 


Treaties 


Bonnell, M. Lorne, 2049-54, 2070 
Buckwold, Sidney L., 2219, 2220 
Burchill, G. Percival, 2221 

Carter, Chesley W., 2220 

Duggan, James, 2115-18 

Forsey, Eugene A., 2217-21 

Greene, John J., 2219 

MacDonald, John M., 2196-8 
McDonald, A. Hamilton, 2220, 2221, 2333-4 
Norrie, Margaret F., 2211-12 

Phillips, Orville H., 2063-6, 2220 

Riley, Daniel A., 2221 

Rowe, Frederick William, 2106-08, 2064 


Countries with which Canada has concluded tax treaties or conventions, 855, 867, 925 


See Agreements, conventions, treaties 
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Tributes 
Aird, Hon. John B., resignation from the Senate, 334-6 


Bourque, Hon. Romuald, the late, 11-12 
Crerar, Hon. Thomas A., P.C., the late, 778-9 
Fergusson, Hon. Muriel McQueen, P.C. 
Resignation from the Senate, 967-8 
Unveiling of portrait in Senate foyer, 469-71 
Gelinas, Hon. Louis-Philippe, the late, 1713-14 
Gouin, Hon. Leon Mercier, resignation from the Senate, 2057 
Hugessen, Hon. A. K., the late, 2007 
Kickham, Hon. Thomas J., the late, 324 
Laing, Hon. Arthur, P.C., the late, 534-2 
Macdonald, Hon. W. Ross, P.C., the late, 2176-7 
MacKay. Hon. John, Lieutenant Governor of Prince Edward Island, the late, 135 
Martin, Hon. Paul, P.C., resignation from the Senate and appointment to office of High Commissioner 
to United Kingdom, 208-12 
Matheson, Hon. Alexander W., the late, former Premier of Prince Edward Island, 1861-2 
O’Leary, Hon. M. Grattan, the late, 2034-6 
See Felicitations 


Trudeau, Rt. Hon. Pierre Elliott, P.C., Prime Minister of Canada 
Orders in Council concerning prerogatives of Prime Minister, 1349, 1355 
Visit to British Columbia with cabinet ministers, 1763-4 
Visit to Paris, news report on accompanying officials, 161, 180 
Watergate tapes, reference to Prime Minister by former US President Nixon, 179 


Trust companies 
Federal Trust Companies and Loan Companies bill S-7, 47, 100-03, 107, 160, 180, 314 


Two-price wheat 
Bread prices, 928, 929 
Canadian Wheat Board report, excerpt re two-price system, 943 
Escalator clause, lack of, 929-30, 943 
Price of wheat for consumption in Canada, 928, 929-30 
Production costs, 928, 929-30 
Statements to Commons committee re floor price; 
Canadian Federation of Agriculture, 929 
National Farmers Union, 929 
Ontario Wheat Producers’ Marketing Board, 930 
Palliser Wheat Growers Assoc., 930 
Subsidy to producers and consumers, 928, 929 
Speakers: Senators 
Argue, Hazen, 928-30, 1088, 1089 
Macdonald, John M., 942-3 
Molgat, Gildas L., 928 
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Two-Price Wheat bill C-19. Ir, 900; 2r, 928-30, 942-4; ref to com, 944; rep without amdt but with 
recommendation, 1088-90; 3r, 1090; r.a., 1095 


Unemployment 
Community employment, 283 
Importation of farm labourers, 284, 287 
Loss of working days through strikes, 81-82 
Manpower centres, functions of, 400-01 
Prince Edward Island, transportation problems of employable persons, 84 
Textile workers, 782, 784, 786-7, 791 
Unemployment insurance for pensioners, 145 
Welfare and unemployment insurance vs wages, 283, 284, 287 
Work ethic in Canada, 281-8, 339-42, 474-8, 518 
Working poor, 141 


Unemployment insurance 
Amdts to be proclaimed in Jan/76, 1700 
Appeal procedure, 1704 
Statistics on appeals, 1704 
Application form for insurance, 1704 
Claimants outside Canada, 1703 
Dependency reduction from 75% to 6674%, 1696, 1697 
Disentitlement, 1699 
Escalation in unemployment insurance payments, 1697 
Leaving employment voluntarily and refusal of suitable employment, 1702 
Minimum benefit, 1702 
Persons 65 yrs. and over, 1696, 1697, 1698 
OAS and GIS benefits, 1696, 1698 
Refunds, 1701 
Retirement benefits, 1702 
Statistics, 1698, 1701 
Prison or institutional inmate, 1703 
Qualifying time, extension of, 1700 
Recovery of advance payments, 1703 
Regional breakdown of savings, 1700 
Self-employed persons or partnership, 1699 
Sharing of costs between employees, employers and government, 1697 
Sick benefits, 1700-01, 1702 
Social insurance number, 1705 
Social security measures, increase in benefits, 1696 
Students returning to school, 1700 
Suitable employment, defining of, 1703 
Training or instruction for new employment, 1702-03 
Unemployment statistics (1974), 1697 
Speakers: Senators 
Forsey, Eugene A., 1690-1, 1698, 1699, 1700, 1702, 1705, 1706 
Fournier, Sarto, 1705-06 
Grosart, Allister, 1671-3, 1697, 1698, 1699, 1700, 1701, 1702, 1703, 1704, 1705 
Macdonald, John M., 1689-90, 1698, 1701-02, 1703, 1704 
Macnaughton, Alan, 1695-1706 
Molgat, Gildas L., 1687-9, 1694-5 
Perrault, Raymond J., 1693, 1694 
also 
Andras, Hon. Robert K., Minister of Manpower and Immigration, 1695-1706 
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Unemployment Insurance bill C-69. Ir, 1686; 2r, 1686-95; bill committed to Committee of the Whole, Senator 
Macnaughton in the Chair, Minister of Manpower and Immigration Hon. Robert K. Andras 
taking part in debate, 1695-1700, m to amend clause 6 not carried, 1700, debate cont, 1700-06; 
Sr OG: fal al 2 


Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
Canada-Russia hockey series, 58-59, 98-99 
Economic conditions and trade prospects, 458 
Invasion of other countries, 1759 
Invitation to Canadian Parliamentary delegation to visit Russia, 1250-1, 1257 
Maritime forces, 345 
Military power, 1761 
Nobel Peace Prize winner, refusal of USSR to permit acceptance of award, 1760-1 
Territorial gains as result of World War II, 342-3 
Violation of treaties and agreements, 1758-61 
Warsaw Pact, 1759-60 


United Grain Growers Limited bill S-33. 1r, 1914; 2r, 1924-5, 1930, 1946-7; ref to com, 1947; rep without 
amdt, 2003; 3r, 2009; r.a., 2207 


United Kingdom 
Martin, Hon. Paul, P.C., High Commissioner to UK, farewell speech to the Canadian Parliament on 
appointment to position, 207-08; tributes, 208-12 
Trades Union Congress of Britain, statement of policy, 1328-9 
Wilson, Rt. Hon. Harold, Prime Minister, visit to Parliament, 473, 480 


United Nations 
Canada’s participation in refugee relief, peacekeeping and ceasefire missions, 1243, 1244 
Crime Prevention, status of Palestinian Liberation Organization as participants in UN Congress, 1238, 
1242-4, 1248-9 
Current discord at international conferences, 1238 
Resolution adopted by General Assembly inviting PLO to attend Congress, 1238 
Statement of Secretary of State for External Affairs re government decision to request postponement of 
meeting, 1248-9 
Crimes Against Internationally Protected Persons; Prevention and Punishment - An Analysis of the 
UN Convention, 1769 
Habitat, Conference on Human Settlements, report of Canadian National Committee, 1959-64, 
2099-2102, 2199-2200, 2278-9 
Pension benefits for dependants of Canadian soldier killed in Cyprus, 760, 768 
Resolution naming Israel as racist nation, motion re condemnation of, Senator Croll, 1397-8 
Limitation on contributions as result of resolution, question, Senator Greene, 1411, 1417 
South Africa, exclusion from UN, 1243-4 
UNESCO, 487-8, 515, 1243 
Agreement for Facilitating International Circulation of Visual and Auditory Materials of Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Character, 4-7 
Convention, 515 
Excerpt from Montreal Star re, 487-8 
Withdrawal of grants and exclusion of Israel from European Zone, 488, 1243 
Objectors to UNESCO decision, 1243 
World population, conference on, 236 
Zionism, Assembly resolution re and limitation on Canada’s contributions as result of, 1411, 1419 
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United States 

Canada-United States Inter-Parliamentary Group, Florida meeting, 2221-2, 2224-33 
Canada-United States Inter-Parliamentary Group, Quebec City meeting, 1137-43, 1144-55, 1625-7 
Canada-United States relations, 66-68, 71, 227-9, 234, 1653, 1716, 1747-50 

Foreign Affairs Committee authorized to report on, 227-9, 234; com authorized to publish and 

distribute Vol. I of report, 1653; report tabled, 1716 
Committee report, 1747-50 

Questions re, 1625-7 
Canadian defence spending, remarks by United States Ambassador, report in Globe and Mail, 2122-3, 2201 
Watergate tapes, reference to Prime Minister by former US President Nixon, 179 
See Canada-US relations 


Uranium Canada, Limited, proposed referral of report of National Finance Committee, 1639 


Urban affairs 
National housing, 742, 743-57, 758 


van Roggen, Hon. George C. 


Aird, Hon. John B., resignation from the Senate, 334-5 
Anti-Inflation bill (No. 1) C-73, 1577, 1581 
Anti-Inflation bill (No. 2) C-89, 2113-15 
Export levy, effect on resource industries, 2113-14 
New plants and equipment, 2114 
Austin, Hon. Jacob, introduced in the Senate, 1354 
Canada-United States Inter-Parliamentary Group, 1140-3, see also 1145-55 
Energy resources, 1141-2 
Alaska reserves, 1141 
Athabaska tar sands and Colorado oil shale, 1141 
Coal reserves, 1141 
Nuclear energy, 1142 
Prices, 1141; controversy re, 1141 
Shortfall in deliveries to US, 1142 
Solar and geothermal energy, harnessing of tides, heat pumps, 1142 
Excerpts from speeches made in Quebec City, 1140-1, 1143 
European Parliament, 307-14 
Brussels meetings, 309-10 
Canadian delegation, 308-09 
Canadian relations with European Community, excerpt from Senate Committee report on, 310 
Economic situation, 311 
Energy resources, 312-13 
Exchange meetings in Ottawa, 308 
Ottawa office, establishment of, 308 
Prime Minister’s visit to the Community, 308 
United Kingdom, 312 
Food and Drugs, Narcotic Control and Criminal Code bill S-19, 1048 
Application for withdrawal of criminal record, 1048 
Unconditional pardon, 1048 
Foreign affairs 
Canada-United States relations, 1747-50 
Changing concepts of the relationship, 1748 
Current problems, 1748 
Information program, 1749 
Inter-Parliamentary Group meetings, 1749 
Legislative channels and contacts, 1748-9 
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van Roggen, Hon. George C. - Concluded 
Foreign affairs - Concluded 
Canada-United States relations - Concluded 
Statistical comparisons on trade, 1749 
‘The Institutional Framework for the Relationship’, foreward of Vol. I of report, 1747-8 
Trade relations, 1748 
Tributes to committee members, witnesses and staff, 1750 
Foreign Affairs Committee 
Canada-United States relations, committee authorized to report on, 227-9, 234; committee authorized 
to publish and distribute Vol. I of report, 1653 
Reports 
Canada-United States Relations, 1747-50 
Temporary Immigration Security bill C-85, rep without amdt, 1874 
Free trade, an economic consideration for Canada, 1741 
Immigration bill C-12, 239 
Income Tax bill (No. 3) C-58, 1869-73 
Broadcasting, 1870 
Bellingham station, 1872 
Canada-US negotiations, 1870-1, 1872 
Canadian advertising expenditures, 1870 
CRTC recommendations, 1871, 1872 
Ministerial rulings, 1870 
Time and Reader’s Digest, 1869-70, 1871-2 
Laing, Hon. Arthur, P.C., the late, 534 
National Press Gallery, invitation to reception, 61-62 
Oil industry, Canada-US relations re, 71 
Privileges and Immunities (International Organization) bill S-25, 957-8 
Comprehensive economic cooperation agreement, 957 
European Community, recommendation for establishment of Ottawa office, 957-8 
Recommendations of Foreign Affairs Committee, 957 
Visit of Prime Minister to Community, 957 
Regulations re attendance of senators, 1935-6 
Travel distance, 1935 


Veterans 
Compensation for former prisoners of war, 2014, 2038-43 
Royal Canadian Legion, 1180, 1194-6, 1205-09, 1211-12, 1281 
Statute Law (veterans and civilian war allowances), 242, 267-70, 272, 281, 314 


Veterans and returned soldiers’ insurance, 1856 


Victoria Museum, rumoured change of name, question, 1035, 1165 


Visitors 


Alberta parliamentarians, 1087 

Baltic Nations, Consuls of Estonia and Latvia, 1867 

British Columbia, Mr. William Templeton, Victoria Legislative Assembly, 854 

British Columbia parliamentarians, 1087 

Bulgaria, President of the General Assembly and His Excellency the Ambassador, 124 
Club of Rome President, Dr. Peccei, 473 

Commonwealth Parliamentary Association, African region delegation, 1087 
Commonwealth Parliamentary Association, Secretary General Sir Robin Vanderfelt, 1966 
Fergusson, Hon. Muriel McQueen, former Speaker of the Senate, 1970 

Icelandic parliamentarians, 2184 

Iraq, Mr. Elkadi Kw Kussai, 1742 

Japan, delegation from House of Councillors, 2364 
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Visitors - Concluded 


Japan, Mr. Yasunaga Ohara, National Diet Library, 299 

MacKenzie, Hon. Norman, 1303 

Mexico, Parliamentary delegation, 1874, 1877-8 

Polish Ambassador, His Excellency Jozef Czesak and Mrs. Czesak, 1442 
Saskatchewan, parliamentarians and wives, 262 

Senior citizens from March Township and Kanata, 555 

United Kingdom, Prime Minister Harold Wilson, 473 


Vote 


Anti-Inflation bill (No. 1) C-73, 1581, 1587 
Appropriation bill No. 5, 1974 C-45, 417 
Citizenship bill C-20, 2290 
Criminal Law Amendment bill (No. 2) C-84, 2450 
Question re voting procedure, 2444 
Food and Drugs, Narcotic Control and Criminal Code bill S-19, 1030-1, 1078 
Income Tax bill (No. 1) C-49, 655-6 
Income Tax bill (No. 3) C-58, 2032 


Walker, Hon. David J., P.C. 


Aird, Hon. John B., resignation from the Senate, 335 
Canada Business Corporations bill C-29, 494-7 
Administrative discretion, 494 
Complaints re mishandling of business, 496-7 
Directors, 496 
Ontario Corporations Act, 494, 495, 496 
Shares and dividends, 496 
Criminal Code (commutation of death sentence) bill S-21, 558-9 
Deterrent aspect, 558, 559 
Increase in murder crimes, 559 
Federal Trust Companies and Loan Companies bill S-7, 103 
Gasoline excise tax, 1101 
Income Tax bill (No. 2) C-65, 1418, 1420 
Income Tax bill (No. 3) C-58, 1842-5, 1848, 2393-5 
Canada-United States relations, 1844 
Destruction of competition, 1844 
Economic aspects of legislation, 1844 
Mass Media Committee, 1842-3 
Time Magazine and Reader’s Digest, 1842-5 
Judges bill C-47, 1042-3 
Salary increases, 1043 
Selection of judges, 1042-3 
Justice, administration of, allegations of interference by cabinet ministers, 1825-6, 1847, 1848 
Macdonald, Hon. W. Ross, P.C., the late, 2176-7 
Martin, Hon. Paul, P.C., resignation from the Senate, 210-12 
Official Languages Act, language rights of air pilots in Quebec, 2346-8 
Parliamentary immunity, 1399 
Post Office, strike of Canadian Union of Postal Workers, 1429, 1430-1 
Restaurant of Parliament, source of meat supplies, 1007, 1012-13 
Rules of the Senate 
Conflict of Interest, Green Paper, question of privilege re reference to committee, Hon. Mr. Croll, 780 
Senate and House of Commons, Salaries and Parliamentary Secretaries bill C-44, 874, 875 
Televising of committee proceedings, 522 
Tributes to Senator Hayden, Chairman of Banking, Trade and Commerce Committee, 1317 
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War veterans 
Dependent children, 257-8, 260 
Discrimination affecting those under age of 65 yrs., 268 
Eligibility for pension benefits, 259 
Equality for male and female veterans, 258, 260, 261 
Escalatory clause, 257, 268 
Orphans, 257-8 
Remembrance Day, 257, 258-9 
Royal Canadian Legion, 1180, 1194-6, 1205-09, 1211-12, 1281 
Statute Law (veterans and civilian war allowances) 242, 267-70, 272, 281, 314 
Widowers attaining age of 60 yrs., 216 


Watergate tapes 
Reference to Prime Minister Trudeau by former US President Nixon, 179 


Weapons and firearms 
Control of weapons and firearms, 193, 293-5 


Welch, Hon. Frank C. 
Retired from the Senate, July 14/75 


Welfare 
Community employment, 283 
Poverty in Canada - report of Special Senate Committee, 281-2 
Unemployment insurance vs welfare, 283, 284, 287 
Welfare ministers’ conference, statement by Minister of NHW re federal policy in social welfare field, 556 
Work Ethic in Canada, 281-8, 339-42, 474-8, 518 
Working poor, 283 


West Coast grain handling operations 
Agriculture policies, improvement in, 84-85 
Basic hourly rate for grain handlers, 78, 82, 92; disparity in labour rates, 82 
Conciliation commissioners, Globe and Mail item on, 88 
Consultations between government representatives and company officials in Saskatoon, 91 
Cost-of-living and pension proposals, 94 
Costs of strike action, 87 
Essential services, proposals for collective bargaining, prohibition against strikes, compulsory arbitra- 
tion, 79-80 
Government intervention and inadequacies in dispute, 82, 86-87 
Grain prices, 85 
Industrial Inquiry Commission, proposal of Labour minister, 78 
Loss of working days through conciliation delays, 81-82 
Prairie farmers and grain handlers reaction to Perry report, 84 
Recommendations of conciliation commissioner, 77-78, 79, 89-90, 91-92 
Termination date of agreement, 78, 80-81, 89 
Speakers: Senators 
Argue, Hazen, 82-85 
Flynn, Jacques, 78-80 
Grosart, Allister, 85-89 
Manning, Ernest C., 80-81 
McDonald, A. Hamilton, 81-82 
Perrault, Raymond J., 77-78, 80, 89-93, 94 
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West Coast Grain Handling Operations bill C-12. Ir, 76; 2r, 77-93; 3r, 93-94; r.a., 95 


West Coast ports operations 
Collective agreement provisions, 725 
Disruptions in economy due to strikes, 725-7 
Labour unions and management, irresponsibility in not reaching agreement, 727 
Mediator W. Kelly, Labour Assist. Deputy Minister for Industrial Relations, 724 
Non-supervisory longshoremen, 724 
Penalty for failure to comply with legislation, 729-30 
Resumption of work by longshoremen and related operations, question, 742 
Right to strike, 727 
Stevedoring companies and ship and dock foremen, 724 
Time limit on proceedings of arbitrator, 728 
Western farmers, difficulties of communication with government, 727-8 
Speakers: Senators 
Argue, Hazen, 727-8 
Flynn, Jacques, 725-7, 730 
Forsey, Eugene A., 728 
Mcllraith, George, 730 
Perrault, Raymond J., 724-5, 728-30 
Prowse, J. Harper, 727 


West Coast Ports Operations bill 1975 C-56. Ir, 723; 2r, 724-30; 3r, 730; r.a., 731 


Western grain stabilization, Agriculture Committee authorized to study subject matter of Bill C-41, 1615 


Western grain stabilization 
Administration of act, 1725, 1737 
Advisory committee, 1725 
Branch offices, question of, 1736, 1737 
Crop insurance, 1736, 1737 
Eligibility to participate, 1724-5 
Instability of agricultural income, 1723, 1735 
Payments vs contributions, 1724 
Production costs, 1724, 1736-7 
Prolonged hardship, 1736-7 
Retirement of farmer or sale of operation, 1724, 1725 
Tax deductions, 1724, 1726 
Voluntary participation in plan, 1724, 1736 
Western Agricultural Conference, 1736 
Wheat Board, role of, 1736, 1737 
Speakers: Senators 
Bell, A. E. Haddon, 1725 
Buckwold, Sidney L., 1725, 1726 
McDonald, A. Hamilton, 1723-6, 1737-8 
Sparrow, Herbert O., 1725 
Yuzyk, Paul, 1725, 1735-7 


Western Grain Stabilization bill C-41. 1r, 1714; 2r, 1723-6, 1735-8; ref to com, 1738; rep without amdt, 1756; 
31,11 766:i8.4,. 1792 


Wheat 
Two-price wheat policy, 900, 928-30, 942-4, 1088, 1090, 1095 
West Coast grain handling operations, 76, 77-94, 95 
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Wheat - Concluded of 
West Coast ports operations, 723, 724-30, 731 
Wheat Board, 12, 106-07, 169-72, 255, 265-7, 656 
Annual report, 685, 732 
Wheat Board (Bill C-88), 2260 
Wheat Board (Bill S-6), 12, 106-07, 169-72, 255, 265-7, 656 


Wheat Board (Bill S-6) 

Cash advances, 267 

Excerpts from press release by Senator Argue, 171 

Final payment, 170 

Grain prices, 170-2 

Initial price, 172 

Malting barley, 266 

Operations of Board, 170, 172 

Speakers: Senators 
Argue, Hazen, 170-2, 266-7 
Buckwold, Sidney L., 106-07 
Yuzyk, Paul, 169-70 


Wheat Board bill (No. 1) S-6. Ir, 12; 2r, 106-07, 169-72; ref to com, 172; rep without amdt, 255; 3r, 265-7; 
r.a., 656 


Wheat Board (Bill C-88) 


Advisory Committee 

Election of new committee, 2316 

Functions, 2330 

Members, 2315, 2316 

Payments to members, 2316 

Producers as members, question of, 2330 
Costs of pooling account, 2316 
Kent County can be saved, study of NB district, 2330 
Malting barley, 2315-16, 2330-3 

Grainview article entitled Why Alberta barley growers are suing CWB, 2331 
Provision for further pools by order in council, 2317 
Wheat grading, 2332 
Speakers: Senators 

Argue, Hazen, 2331-3 

McDonald, A. Hamilton, 2315-17, 2333 

Yuzyk, Paul, 2330-1 


Wheat Board bill (No. 2) C-88. Ir, 2260; 2r, 2315-17, 2330-3; ref to com, 2333; rep without amdt, 2356; 
3r, 2356-7; r.a., 2450 


Whips 
Chief Government Whip in the Senate, Hon. William J. Petten 
Chief Opposition Whip in the Senate, Hon. John M. Macdonald 


White Papers 
Attack on Inflation - a program of national action, 1284, 1293, 1298-1303, 1312-14, 1319-30, 1349-53 
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Williams, Hon. Guy 
Address in reply to Speech from the Throne, 142-4 


Criminal Law Amendment bill (No. 2) C-84, 2417 
Organized crime, 2417 
Public viewpoint, 2417 
Self-preservation, possible attitude of police and guards, 2417 
Felicitations to Madam Speaker and others, 142 
Food and Drugs, Narcotic Control and Criminal Code bill S-19, 453-4 
Indians of Canada, 142-4, 453-4 
Alcoholism and drug addiction, 142-3, 453-4 
Buffalo kill, 142 
Demonstration on Parliament Hill, 143 
Fishermen’s assistance program, 142 
Great Lakes pollution, 142 
Money-poor and land-rich aspects of Indian life, 144 
Restrictions on former freedoms of livelihood, 142 
Talent potential for sports, arts and Indian culture, 143 
Treaties, 142 
Laing, Hon. Arthur, P.C., the late, 534 
National Housing bill (No. 1) C-46, 751 
Indians, 751 
National Housing bill (No. 2) C-77, 1678 
Construction quality, 1676 


Wilson, Rt. Hon. Harold, Prime Minister of the United Kingdom, visit to Ottawa, 473, 480 


“Women, status of, 16-17, 187-8 
Abortion, 120-1, 188, 837, 917, 1036 
Advisory Council on the Status of Women, priorities cited, 187-8 
Canada Labour Code amdt, 187 
Canada Pension Plan, inclusion of homemakers, 187 
Divorce or dissolution of marriage, 187 
Equitable employment of women to federal government positions and boards, commissions and crown 
corporations, 187 
Superannuation Act amdts, 187 
Indian women, loss of status on marriage to non-Indian, 898 
International Women’s Year, 188, 671-4, 836-8, 896-9 
Status of Women News, statement issued by National Action Committee, 120-1 
Statute Law (Status of Women) bill C-16, 1065, 1103-07, 1122-3, 1136, 1281 


Work Ethic in Canada, special Senate committee proposed, 281-8, 339-42, 474-8, 518 
Changes due to economic environment, 474 
Community employment, 283 
Definition of work ethic, 474-5, 477 
Evaluation of services performed for society, 476 
Guaranteed annual income, 281, 339-40 
Immigrants employed for farm work and menial jobs, 284, 286, 476 
Loss of working days because of strikes, 286 
Management-labour relations, 284 
Market orientation concept of work, 477 
Poverty in Canada - Report of Special Senate Committee, 281-2 
Report updated, 282. 
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Work Ethic in Canada - Concluded 
Provincial needs for workers, 284 
Real and fraudulent poverty, 241 
Right to work, unions or employers denial of, 476 
Social security programs, 477 
Social status vs job status, 475 
Teachers and public servants under contract, 477 
Unemployment insurance, 283, 284, 286, 477 
Unequal distribution of wealth, 475 
Waste and duplication in social security programs, 340 
Working poor, 283 
Speakers: Senators 
Asselin, Martial, 339-42 
Carter, Chesley W., 474-8 
Croll, David A., 281-8, 518 
Grosart, Allister, 518 


Working poor in Canada, 2019-23, 2154-8 


Benefits for those under 65 yrs., 2157 
Canada Pension Plan, 2157 
Employment, provincial statistics, 2019 
Excerpt from speech of Prime Minister of Canadiana Conference, 2158 
Expansion of money supply and redistribution of resources, 2155 
Gallup poll results re income statistics, 2155 
Minimum wage, 2019-22 
Provincially, 2019, 2022 
Rates for experienced adult workers (legislated as of Dec. 31, 1974), 2021 
Vs welfare, 2021-2 
Misallocation of human and physical resources, 2155 
Old age security, 2156-7 
Poverty line, 2022 
Responsibility to work, 2156 
Social security review (1973), 2156 
Specified areas of working poor, 2019 
Supplementary income as work incentive, 2022 
Union workers, 2022 
Welfare expenditures (1966-76), 2157 
Women in the labour force, 2157 
Speakers: Senators 
Austin, Jack, 2154-8 
Croll, David A., 2019-23 


Yukon Territory 
British North America Acts 1867 to 1975, appointment of senators to represent Territories, 1005, 1054, 
1060-2, 1081, 1095 
Fire losses replacement account, 325, 338, 353, 366, 393 
Northern Canada Power Commission, 807-09, 814-16, 840, 851, 855, 1005, 1095 
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Yuzyk, Hon. Paul 


Alaska Boundary Treaty of 1825, 100th anniversary of establishment of Canada’s western boundaries, 578 
Citizenship bill C-20, 2077-9 
Citizenship certificates, 2077 
Eligibility age, 2078 
Judges of citizenship courts, 2078 
Landed immigrants, residency requirements and qualifications of, 2078 
Pledge appended to Bill of Rights, 2078-9 
Criminal Code (the National Flag of Canada) bill C-233, 740 
Implications of penalty, 740 
Motion that bill be ref to com after m for 3r, 740; agreed, 740 
Estonia, 58th anniversary of Proclamation of Independence, 1785 
Tribute to Estonians, 1785 
US Resolution re foreign policy of non-recognition of annexation of Baltic States by USSR, 1785 
Feeds bill S-10, 157-8 
Bureaucratic control over regulations, 158 
Whole seeds or grains free of deleterious substances, 158 
Helsinki Conference on Security and Co-operation, 1757-61 
Disputes, peace solutions for, 1757 
Families, uniting of, 1758 
Human rights, 1757 
Journalists, visa and travel difficulties, 1758 
Mediterranean, 1757 
Military manoeuvres, 1757 
Newspapers featuring articles on Conference, 1757-60 
New York Times article, 1757 
Nobel Peace Prize winner, refusal of USSR to permit acceptance of award, 1760-1 
Letter from Senator Forsey re, 1761 
Obligation to obey international law, 1757 
Peking Review article on USSR disregard of agreements, 1760 
Process of detente, 1757 
Security, 1757 
Statements by leaders of various nations, 1758 
Toronto Globe and Mail article - The Brutal Reality of Brezhnev’s Policy, 1759 
Tourism, youth meetings, education and culture exchanges, 1758 
Trade,1 757 
USSR, 1758-61 
Invasion of other countries, 1759 
Military power, 1761 
Violaton of treaties and agreements, 1758-61 
Warsaw Pact, phases of strategic plan, 1759-60 
Disunity of the West, 1759-60 
Global democratic peace, 1760 
Period of peaceful co-existence, Khrushchev’s policies of de-Stalinization, 1759 
Social change, 1759-60 
King George V Cancer Fund Winding-Up bill C-76, 1482-3 
Background of fund, 1482 
Trustees of fund, 1482 
Multiculturalism, Ministry of State, organization and budget, 742, 849, 866 
North Atlantic Assembly, Copenhagen conference, 1514-16 
Canadian delegation, 1514 
East-West relations, 1515 
Education, Cultural Affairs and Information Committee, 1515 
Helsinki Agreement, 1515 
Political Committee, 1514 
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Yuzyk, Hon. Paul - Concluded 
North Atlantic Assembly, Copenhagen conference - Concluded 
Resolutons adopted re 
Middle East, 1514 
Portugal, 1514 
Southeastern section of Alliance, 1515 
Spain, 1514 
Soviet Union, armed forces and equipment, 1515-16 
North Atlantic Assembly, London conference, 362-5 
Canadian delegation, 364-5 
Education, cultural affairs and communications, 362 
NATO, 362, 364 
Information service, 364 
Political differences, 362 
Security and cooperation in Europe, 362-3 
Ukrainian historian Valentyne Moroz, prisoner in Vladimir prison, 363-4 
US amendment to trade bill, 363 
USSR, treatment of dissidents, 363-4 
Northern Canada Power Commission bill C-13, 807-09, 814-16 
Prairie Grain Advance Payments bill (No. 1) C-10, 614-15 
Abuses of cash advances, question of, 615 
Corporate farms, partnerships, cooperatives of farming enterprises, 614 
Elevator companies, question of commission for, 615 
Increase in advance payment to $15,000, 614 
Instigation of act during Conservative government, 614 
Option to deliver on quota system or offboard sales, 615 
Prices and production costs, 615 
Repayment record, 615 
Prairie Grain Advance Payments bill (No. 2) C-53, 1157, 1166-7 
Damp or tough or unthreshed grain, 1166, 1167 
Defaults in repayments, 1167 
Limitation to wheat, oats and barley, 1166 
Persons authorized to purchase grain for board, 1166 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, invitation to Canadian Parliamentarians to visit Russia, 1250-1, 1257 
United Kingdom, Prime Minister Harold Wilson, visit to Ottawa, 480 
Visitors from Baltic Nations, Consuls of Estonia and Latvia, 1867 
Western Grain Stabilization bill C-41, 1725, 1735-7 
Branch offices, question of, 1736 
Crop insurance, 1736 
Instability of agricultural income, 1735 
Production costs, 1736-7 
Prolonged periods of hardship, 1736-7 
Voluntary participation in plan, 1736 
Western Agricultural Conference, 1736 
Wheat Board, role of, 1736 
Wheat Board bill (No. 1) S-6, 169-70 
Wheat Board bill (No. 2) C-88, 2330-1 
Advisory Committee members, 2330 
Functions, 2330 
Producers as members, question of, 2330 
Kent County can be saved, study of NB district, 2330 
Malting barley, 2330-1 
Grainview article entitled ‘Why Alberta barley growers are suing CWB’, 2331 
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Zionism 
UN resolution naming Israel as racist nation, 1397-8, 1411, 1417 
Limitation on contributions as result of resolution, question, Senator Greene, 1411, 1417 
Motion re condemnation of, Senator Croll, 1397-8 
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